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f-^-ATHOLic  Epistles  ;  a  name  given  to 
seven  epistles  of  the  Neve  Testament,  be- 
cause written  to  Christians  in  general,  and 
not  to  believers  of  some  particular  place. 
They  are,  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter, 
three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude. 

Catholicism.  (See  Roman  Catholic 
Church.) 

Catiline,  Lucius  Sergius,  was  just 
entering  on  the  age  of  manhood  when 
Rome  became  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla.  Of  patricism  birth,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  had  some  share  in  his  success,  and 
still  more  in  his  proscriptions.  Murder, 
rapine  and  conflagration  were  the  first 
deeds  and  pleasures  of  his  youth.  His 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  disorder- 
ed republic  became  important  He  ap- 
pears to  have  served  in  the  army  with 
reputation.  He  was  peculiarly  danger- 
ous and  formidable,  as  his  power  of 
dissimulation  enabled  him  to  throw  a 
veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  his  art, 
that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  youth,  he  gained  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe  Cat- 
ulus.  Equally  weU  qualified  to  deceive 
the  good,  to  intimidate  the  weak,  and  to 
inspire  his  own  boldness  into  his  deprav- 
ed associates,  he  evaded  two  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Clodius,  for  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  vestal,  and  for 
monstrous  extortions,  of  which  he  had 
l>een  guilty  while  proconsul  in  Africa. 
He  was  suspected,  also,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  first  wife  and  his  son.  A  con- 
federacy of  many  young  men  of  high  birth 
and  daring  character,  who  saw  no  other 
means  of  extricating  themselves  from 
their  enormous  debts,  than  by  obtaining 
the  highest  ofiices  of  the  state,  having 
been  formed,  Catiline  was  placed  at  their 
bead.    This  eminence  he  owed  chiefly 


to  his  connexion  with  the  old  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe 
the  towns  near  Rome,  and  even  Rome 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  he  numbered 
among  his  adherents  not  only  the  worst 
and  lowest  of  the  riotous  populace,  but 
also  many  of  the  patricians,  and  men  of 
consular  rank.  Every  thing  favored  his 
audacious  scheme.  Pompey  was  pursu- 
ing the  victories  which  Lucullus  had  pre- 
pared for  him ;  and  the  latter  was  but  a 
feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots  in  the 
senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to 
put  himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who 
had  delivered  Italy  from  the  gladiators, 
was  now  striving,  with  mad  eagerness, 
after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of 
opposing,  countenanced  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Catiline,  as  a  means  of  his 
own  aggrandizement.  Caesar,  who  was 
laboring  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius, 
spared  Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  en- 
couraged him.  Only  two  Romans  re- 
mained determined  to  uphold  their  faUing 
country — Cato  and  Cicero;  the  latter  of 
whom  alone  possessed  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  task.  The  conspirators 
were  now  planning  the  elevation  of  Cati- 
Une  and  one  of  his  accomplices  to  the 
consulship.  When  this  was  effected,  they 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public 
treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  especially 
by  means  of  proscription.  It  is  not  prol>- 
able,  however,  that  Catiline  had  promis- 
ed them  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plun- 
dering Rome.  Cicero  had  the  courage 
to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in 
spite  of  the  impending  danger,  of  the 
extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware. 
Neither  insults,  nor  threats,  nor  even  ri- 
ots and  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  de- 
terred him  from  his  puipose ;  and,  being 
supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  he  gained 
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bis  election,  B.  C.  65.  All  that  the  party 
of  Catiline  could  accomplish  was  the 
election  of  Caius  Antony,  one  of  their 
accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline 
of  the  hope  of  gaining  the  consulship  the 
following  year.  For  this  purpose,  he  re- 
doubled the  measures  of  terror,  by  which 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  lost  some  of  the  most 
important  members  of  his  conspiracy. 
Antony  had  been  prevailed  upon  or  com- 
pelled by  Cicero  to  remain  neutral.  Cae- 
sar and  Crassus  had  resolved  to  do  the 
same.  Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spain. 
Italy,  however,  was  destitute  of  troops. 
The  veterans  of  Sylla  only  waited  the 
signal  to  take  up  arms.  This  signal  was 
now  given  by  Catiline.  The  centuri- 
on Manlius  appeared  among  them,  and 
formed  a  camp  m  Etruria.  Cicero  was 
on  the  watch :  a  fortunate  accident  dis- 
closed to  him  the  counsels  of  the  conspir- 
ators. One  of  them,  Curius,  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  a  woman  of  doubtful 
reputation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  had  ac- 
quainted her  with  their  plans.  Through 
this  woman,  Cicero  learnt  that  two 
knights  had  undertaken  to  assassinate 
him  at  his  house.  On  the  day  which 
they  had  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their 
plan,  they  found  the  doors  barred  and 
guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to  make 
pubUc  the  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy, 
the  progress  and  resources  of  which  he 
wished  first  to  ascertain.  He  contented 
himself  with  warning  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. *  But  when  the  insurrection  of  Man- 
lius was  made  known,  he  procured  the 
passage  of  the  celebrated  decree,  that  "  the 
consuls  should  take  care  that  the  repubUc 
received  no  detriment."  It  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one 
who  had  soldiers  at  his  command,  both 
in  and  out  of  Rome ;  still  more  difficult 
would  it  be  to  prove  his  guilt  before  those 
who  were  accompUces  with  him,  or,  at 
least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his 
plans  to  serve  their  own  interest  He 
had  to  choose  between  two  evils — a  revo- 
lution within  the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he 
preferred  the  latter.  Catiline  had  the 
boldness  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
known  as  he  was  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
Roman  state.  Cicero  then  rose  and 
delivered  that  bold  oration  against  him, 
which  was  the  means  of  saving  Rome,  by 
driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  The  con- 
spirators who  remained,  Lentulus  Sura, 
Cethegus,  and  other  infamous  senators, 
engaged  to  head  the  insurrection  ui  Rome 


as  soon  as  Catiline  appeared  at  the  gates. 
According  to  Cicero  and  Sallust,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set 
the  city  on  fire,  and  massacre  the  inhab- 
itants. At  any  rate,  these  horrid  conse- 
quences might  have  easily  followed  fi-om 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without 
any  previous  resolution.  Lentulus,  Ce- 
thegus, and  the  other  conspirators,  in  the 
meanwhile,  were  carrying  on  their  crimi- 
nal plots.  They  applied  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Allobroges  to  transfer  the 
war  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy  itself.  These, 
however,  revealed  the  plot,  and  their  dis- 
closures led  to  others  still  more  impor- 
tant. The  correspondence  of  the  con- 
spirators with  their  leader  was  intercepted. 
The  senate  had  now  a  notorious  crime  to 
punish.  As  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  observ- 
ance of  forms  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  conspirators,  the  laws  relating  thereto 
were  disregarded,  as  had  been  done  in 
former  instances  of  less  pressing  danger. 
Caesar  spoke  against  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.  Five 
of  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death. 
Caius  Antonius  was  then  appointed  to 
march  against  Catiline,  but,  on  the  pre- 
text of  iU  health,  gave  the  command  to 
his  lieutenant  Petreius.  He  succeeded 
in  enclosing  Catiluie,  who,  seeing  no  way 
of  escape,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand. 
His  followers  imitated  his  example.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  bitter  desperation. 
The  insurgents  all  fell  on  the  spot  which 
their  leader  had  assigned  them,  and  Cati- 
line at  their  head,  at  Pistoia,  in  Etruria,  5th 
Jan.,  B.  C.  62.  The  history  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sallust. 

Catinat,  Nicholas,  marshal  of  France, 
born  at  Paris,  1637,  quitted  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  for  that  of  arms,  after  los- 
ing a  cause  by  a  decision  which  appeared 
to  him  evidently  unjust.  He  entered  the 
cavalry,  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis 
XIV,  at  the  storming  of  Lille  (1667),  and 
was  promoted.  By  a  number  of  splendid 
deeds,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  friend* 
ship  of  the  great  Cond6,  particularly  by 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Senef.  He 
was  sent  as  lieutenant-general  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  gained  the  battles  of  Staf- 
fardo  (Aug.  18,  1690)  and  of  Marsaglia 
(Oct.  4, 1693),  occupied  Savoy  and  part 
of  Piedmont,  and  was  made  marshal  in 
1693.  In  the  conquered  countries,  his 
humanity  and  mildness  often  led  him  to 
spare  the  vanquished,  contrary  to  the 
express  commands  of  Lou  vols.  In  Flan- 
ders, he  displayed  the  same  activity,  and 
took  Ath,  in  1697.    In  1701,  he  received 
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the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  against 
prince  Eugene  ;  but  he  was  straitened  by 
the  orders  of  his  court,  and  was  destitute 
of  money  and  provisions,  while  Eugene 
was  allowed  to  act  with  full  liberty.  July 
6th,  he  was  defeated  at  Carpi.  Equally 
unfortunate  was  the  battle  of  Chiari, 
where  Villeroi  had  the  chief  command. 
It  was  here,  while  rallying  his  troops, 
after  an  unsuccessful  charge,  that  he 
replied  to  an  officer  who  represented  to 
him  that  death  was  inevitable  in  such  an 
encounter,  "  True,  death  is  before  us,  but 
shame  behind."  In  spite  of  his  repre- 
sentations, tl\e  French  court  would  not 
believe  the  disasters  in  Savoy  to  be  owing 
to  the  perfidy  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Catinat  was  disgraced.  He  bore  his  misfor- 
tune with  calmness,  and  died  at  St.  Gra- 
tien,  in  1712.  He  was  a  true  philosopher, 
religious  without  austerity,  a  courtier 
without  intrigue,  disinterested  and  gener- 
ous when  in  favor,  and  cheerful  in  dis- 
grace. From  his  unalterable  calmness 
and  consideration,  his  soldiers  called  him 
le  P^re  de  la  Pensee. 

Cato  the  Censor  (Marcus  Porcius),  sur- 
named  Priscus,  also  Sapiens  and  Major 
(the  Wise  and  the  Elder),  born  232  B.  C, 
at  Tusculum,  inherited  from  his  father,  a 
plebeian,  a  small  estate,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated  with  his 
own  hands.    He  was  a  youth  at  the  time 
of  Hannibal's    invasion    of  Italy.      He 
served  his  first  campaign,  at  the  age  of  17, 
under  Fabius  Maximus,  when  he  besieged 
Capua.   Five  years  after,  he  fought  under 
the  same  commander  at  the  siege  of  Ta- 
rentum.    After  the  capture  of  this  city, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythago- 
rean Nearchus,  who  initiated  him  into  the 
subUme  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  with 
which,  in  practice,  he  was  already  con- 
versant.   After  the  war  was  ended,  Cato 
returned  to  his  farm.    As  he  was  versed 
in  the  laws,  and  a  fluent  speaker,  he  went, 
at  day-break,  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
where  he  acted  as  counsellor  and  advo- 
cate to  those  who  applied  to  him.     Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Ro- 
man, who  had  an  estate  in  the  vicinity, 
observed  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the 
youth,  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and 
persuaded  him  to  remove  to  Rome,  where 
he  promised  to  assist  him  with  his  in- 
fluence and  patronage.    A  few  rich  and 
high-born  families  then  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.     Cato  was  poor  and  un- 
known, but  his  eloquence,  which  some 
compared  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  integrity  apd  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter, soon  drew  the  public  attention  to 
1* 


him.    In  court,  and  in  the  popular  ae- 
sembhes,  he  answered  to  the  fine  defini- 
tion which  he  himself  gave  of  an  orator, 
and  which  Quinctilian  has  preserved  to 
us ;  "a  virtuous  man  skilled  in  the  art  of 
speaking  well."    At  the  age  of  30,  he 
went  as  miUtary  tribune  to  Sicily.    In  the 
following  year,  he  was  questor,  at  which 
period  there  commenced,  between  him 
and  Scipio,  a  rivalry  and  hatred,  which 
lasted  till  death.    Cato,  who  had  returned 
to  Rome,  accused  Scipio  of  extravagance ; 
and,  though  his  rival  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  this  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  pub- 
lic gamed  Cato  a  great  influence  over  the 
people.    Five  years  after,  having  been 
already  edile,  he  was  chosen  pretor,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia.    His 
strict  moderation,  integrity  and   love  of 
justice  were  here  still  more  strongly  dis- 
played than  in  Rome.     On  this  island,  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet 
Ennius,  of  whom  he  Icamt  Greek,  and 
whom  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  on  his 
return.    He  Avas  finally  made  consul,  193 
B.  C,  with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus 
for  his  colleague.    He  opposed,  with  all  his 
power,  the  abolition  of  the  Oppian  law, 
passed  in  the  pressing  times  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  forbidding  the  Roman  women 
to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold, 
to  dress  in  garments  of  various  colors,  or 
to  wear  other  ornaments;    but  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
tribune  Valerius,  and  the  urgent  importu- 
nities of  the  women.     Soon  after,  he  set 
out  for  Spain,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.     His  first  act  was  to  send  back 
to  Rome  the  supplies  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  army,  declaring  that  the 
war  ought  to  support  the  soldiers.     He 
gained    several   victories  with  a  newly - 
raised  army,  reduced  the  province  to  sub- 
mission, and  returned  to  Italy,  where  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  descended  from  his  tri- 
umphal car,  when  he  put  off  the  toga  of 
the  consul,  arrayed  himself  in  the  sol- 
dier's habit,  and  followed  Sempronius  to 
Thrace.    He  afterwards  put  himself  un- 
der the  command  of  the  consul  Manius 
Acilius,  to  fight  against  Antiochus,  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Thessaly.    By  a  bold 
march,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
CalUdromus,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountain  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
thus  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.    He 
brought  the  intelhgence  of  this  victory  to 
Rome,  189  B.  C.    Seven  years  after,  he 
obtained,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  faction 
opposed  to  him,  the  most  honorable,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  feared,  of  all 
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the  magistracies  of  Rome,  the  censorship. 
He  had  not  canvassed  for  the  office,  but 
]iad  only  expressed  his  willingness  to  fill 
it.    In  compliance  with  his  wishes,  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  was  chosen  his  colleague, 
as  the  only  person  qualified  to  assist  him 
in  coiTCCting  the  public  disorders,  and  re- 
storing the  ancient  purity  of  morals.    He 
fulfilled  this  trust  with   inflexible  rigor; 
and,  though  his  measures  caused  him 
some  obloquy  and  opposition,  they  met, 
in  the  end,  with  the  liighest  applause ; 
and,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  witli  an 
honorable  inscription.      He    apjiears    to 
have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the  honor ; 
and  when,  before  this,  some  one  express- 
ed his  wonder  that  no  statue  had  been 
erected  to  him,  he  answered,  "  I  would 
rather  have  it  asked  why  no  image  has 
been  erected  to  Cato  than  why  one  has." 
Still  he  was  not  void  of  self-complacency. 
"  Is  he  a  Cato,  then  ?"  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  say,  when  l)e  would  excuse  the  er- 
rors of  another.     Cato's  political  life  was 
a  continued  warfare.    Ho  was  continually 
accusing,  and  was  himself  accused  with 
animosity,  but  was  always  acquitted.   His 
last  public  commission  was  an  embassy 
to  Carthage,  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  king  Massinissa. 
It  is  said  that  this  journey  was  the  origin- 
al cause  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage  ; 
for  Cato  was  so  astonished  at  the  rapid 
recovery  of  this  city  from  its  losses,  that 
Jie  ever  after  ended  every  speech  of  his 
with  the  well-known  words,  "  Prceterea 
censeo,  Carthaginem  esse  delendairC^  (I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed).    He  died  a  year  after  his  return 
(147  B.  C),  85  years  old.    Cato,  who  was 
so  frugal  of  the  public  revenues,  was  not 
indifferent  to  riches.    He  was  rigorously 
severe  towards  his  slaves,  and  considered 
them  quite  in  the  light  of  property.    He 
made  every  exertion  to  promote  and  im- 
prove agriculture.     In  his  old  age,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  company  of  bis  fi-iends 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    To  this 
the  verses  of  Horace  allude — 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  liad  a  eon  by 
each  of  his  wives.  His  conduct  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father  was  equally  exemplary. 
Hfe  composed  a  multitude  of  works,  of 
Avhich  the  only  one  extant  is  that  De  Re 
Rustica.  Those  of  which  the  loss  is  most 
to  be  regretted  are  his  orations,  which 
Cicero  mentions  in  terms  of  the  highest 
encomium,  and  his  history  of  the  origin 


of  the  Roman  people,  which  is  frequently 
quoted  by  the  old  historians. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  (called,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  censor,  his  great 
giandfather,    Cato  of   Utica,    the   placo 
of  his  death),  was  bom  93  B.  C,  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  parents,  was  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Livius  Dru- 
sus.    He  early  discovered  great  maturity 
of  judgment  and  firmness  of  character. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that,  in  his  14th  year, 
when  he  saw  the  heads  of  several  pro- 
scribed persons  in  the  house  of  Sylla,  by 
whose  orders  tliey  had  been  murdered, 
he  demanded  a  sword  of  his  teacher,  to 
stab  the  tyrant,  and  free  his  country  from 
servitude.      With    his    brother    by    the 
mother's  side,  Cospio,  he  lived  in  the  ten- 
derest  friendship.   Cato  was  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo.     He  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  ever 
remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.     His  first  appearance 
in  public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  wished  to  pull  down  a  basil- 
ica erected  by  the  censor  Cato,  which  was 
in  their  way.     On  this  occasion,  he  dis- 
played that  powerful  eloquence,  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  formidable, 
and  won  the  cause.    He  served  his  first 
cami)aign    as  a  volunteer    in    the    war 
against  Spartacus,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  highly,  that  the  pretor    Gellius 
awarded  him  a  prize,  which  he  refused. 
He  was  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Mace- 
donia.    When  the  term  of  his  office  had 
expired,  he  travelled  into  Asia,  and  car- 
ried the  Stoic  Athenodorus  with  him  to 
Rome.     He  was  next  made  questor,  and 
executed  his  difficult  trust  with  the  strict- 
est integrity,  while  he  had  the  spirit  to 
prosecute  the  public  officers  for  their  acts 
of  extortion  and  violence.    His  conduct 
gained  him  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  Romans,  so  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his 
questorship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house 
by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  fame  of  his  virtue  spread  far  and 
wide.    In  the  games  of  Flora,  the  dancers 
were  not  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  gar- 
ments as  long  as  Cato  was  present.    The 
troubles  of  the  state  did  not  permit  him 
to  remain  in  seclusion.    The  example  of 
Sylla,  in  usurping  supreme  power,  was 
followed  by  many  ambitious  men,  whose 
mutual  dissensions  were  aU  that  saved 
the  tottering  constitution  from  immediate 
ruin.    Crassus  hoped  to   purchase    the 
sovereignty  with  his  gold ;  Pompey  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  voluntarily  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  and  Caesar,  superior  to 
both  in  talent,  united  himself  to  both,  and 
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made  use  of  the  wealth  of  the  one,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  other,  to  attain  his 
own  objects.    At  the  head  of  the  senate, 
the  sole  prop  of  the  republic,  stood  Catu- 
lus,  Cicero   and   Cato.     Lucullus,    who 
stood  very  high  in  the  favor  of  the  army, 
which  he  had  so  victoriously  commahded, 
might  alone  have  upheld  the  senate,  had 
he  not  been  more  desirous  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  than  to  devote  himself  to  the  care 
of  the  commonwealth.      Cato,  keeping 
aloof  from  all  parties,  served  the  common- 
wealth with  sagacity  and  courage  ;  but  ho 
often  injured  the  cause,  which  he  was 
trying  to  benefit,  by  the  inflexibility  of  his 
cliaracter.    lie  was  on  the  way  to  his 
estate,  when  he  met  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
watj  travelling  to  Rome  to  canvass  for  the 
tribuneship.     Knowing  him  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous man,  Cato  returned  immediately, 
stood  candidate  for  the  oflBce  himself, 
and  was  chosen,  together  with  Metellus. 
About  this  time,  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line broke  out    Cato  supported,  with  all 
his  power,  the  consul  Cicero,  first  gave 
him  publicly  the  name  of  father  of  his 
countrtj,  and  urged,  in  a  fine  speech  pre- 
served by  Sallust,  the  rigorous  punish- 
ment of  the  traitors.    He  opposed  the 
proposition  of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall 
Pompey  from  Asia,  and  give  him  the 
command  against  Catiline,  and  came  near 
losing  his  hfe  in  a  riot  excited  against  him 
on   this  account    by  his  colleague  and 
Caesar.    After  the  return  of  Pompey,  he 
frustrated  many  of  his  ambitious  plans, 
and  first  predicted  the  consequences  of 
his  union  with  Crassus  and  Caesar.    He 
afterwards  opposed,  but  in  vain,  the  di- 
vision of  lands  in  Campania.    Ceesar  at 
that  time  abused  his  power  so  much  as 
to  send  Cato  to  prison,  but  was  constrain- 
ed, by  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  to  set 
him  at  liberty.    The  triumvirate,  in  order 
to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  had  him 
sent  to  Cyprus,  to  depose  king  Ptolemy, 
under  some  frivolous  pretext.    He  was 
compelled  to  obey,  and  executed  his  com- 
mission with  so  much  address  that  he  en- 
riched the  treasury  with  a  larger  sum 
than  had  ever  been  deposited  in  it  by  any 
private  man.    In  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
tinued his  opposition  to  the  triumvirate. 
Endeavoring  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  Tribonian  law,  which  invested  Cras- 
sus with  an  extraordinary  power,  he  was 
a  second  time  arrested ;  but  the  people 
followed  him  in  a  body  to  the  prison,  and 
his  enemies  were  compelled  to  release 
him.    Being  afterwards  made  pretor,  he 
carried  into  execution  a  law  against  brib- 
ery, that  displeased  all  parties.    After  the 


death  of  Crassus,  the  civil  commotions 
increased,  and  Cato,  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  greater  evils,  proposed  that 
Pompey  should  be  made  sole  consul,  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  adopted.    The  year  following, 
Cato  lost  the  consulship  by  refusing  to 
take  the  steps  necessai^  for  obtaining  it. 
At  this  time  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Cato,  then  propretor  in  Sicily,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Curio  with  three  of  Csesar's  le- 
gions, departed  for  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
at  Dyrrachium.     He  had  still  been  in 
hopes  to  prevent  the  war  by  negotiation  ; 
and  when  it  broke  out,  he  put  on  mourn- 
ing in  token  of  his  grief    Pompey,  hav- 
ing been  victorious  at  Dyrrachium,  left 
Cato  behind  to  guard  the  mihtary  chest 
and  magazine,  while  he  pushed  after  his 
rival.    For  this  reason,    Cato    was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  after 
which  he  sailed  over  with  his  troops  to 
Cyrene,  in  Africa.    Here  he  learned  that 
Pompey 's  father-in-law,  Scipio,  had  gone 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  where  Varus 
had  collected  a  considerable  force.    Cato 
immediately  set  off  to  join  him,  and,  af- 
ter undergoing  hunger,  thirst  and  every 
hardship,  reached  Utica,  where  the  two 
armies  effected  a  junction.    The  soldiers 
wished  him  to  be  their  general,  but  he 
gave  tJiis  office  to  Scipio,  and  took  the 
command  in  Utica,  while  Scipio  and  La- 
bienus  sallied  out  against  Csesar.    Cato 
had  advised  them  to  protract  the  war, 
but  they  ventured  an   engagement,    in 
which  they  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
Africa  submitted  to  the  victor.    Cato  had 
at  first  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last,  with  the  senators  in  the  place  ; 
but  he  afterwards  abandoned  tliis  plan, 
and  dismissed  all  who  wished  to  leave 
him.    His  resolution  was  taken.    On  the 
evening  before  the  day  which  he  had  fix- 
ed upon  for  executing  it,  he  took  a  tran- 
quil meal,  and  discussed  various  philo- 
sophical subjects.    He  then  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  read  the  Phcedo  of  Plato. 
Anticipating  his  intentions,  his    friends 
had  taken  away  his  sword.    On  finding 
that  it  was  gone,  he  called  his  slaves,  and 
demanded  it  with  apparent  equanimity  ; 
but  when  they  still  delayed  to  bring  it,  he 
struck  one  of  the  slaves,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  pacify  him.    His  son  and 
his  friends  came  with  tears,  and  besought 
him  to  refrain  from  liis  purpose.    At  first 
he  reproached  his  son  for  disobedience, 
then  calmly  advised  those  present  to  sub- 
mit to  Csesar,  and  dismissed  all  but  the 
philosophers  Demetrius  and  Apollonius, 
whom  he  asked  if  they  knew  any  way  by 
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■which  he  could  continue  to  live  without 
being  false  to  his  principles.  They  were 
silent,  and  left  him,  weeping.  He  then 
received  his  sword  joyfully,  again  read 
Phcedo,  slept  awhile,  and,  on  awaking, 
f9ent  to  the  port  to  inquire  if  his  friends 
had  departed.  He  heard,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  sea  was  tempestuous.  He  had 
again  sunk  into  slumber,  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  the  sea  was  calm,  and 
that  all  was  tranquil  in  the  harbor.  He 
appeared  satisfied,  aqd  was  scarcely  alone 
when  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword. 
The  people  rushed  in,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  a  swoon,  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
to  bind  up  his  wounds  ;  but,  on  coming 
to  himself,  he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and 
expired  (44  B.  C).  The  Uticans  buried 
him  honorably,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
him.  But  Cajsar,  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  death,  exclaimed,  "  I  grudge 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  honor  of  sparing  thy  life."  The 
truly  Roman  virtue  of  Cato  has  been  cel- 
ebrated by  Lucan,  in  his  Pharscdia,  in  a 
truly  Roman  style,  with  the  words 

Victrix  caiisa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catonl. 

Catoptrics  (from  nrfTonrpov,  a  mirror) ; 
the  science  which  treats  of  reflected  light. 
(See  Optics.) 

Cats,  James ;  bom  in  1577,  at  Brou- 
wershaven,  in  Zealand ;  one  of  the  fathers 
of.  the  Dutch  language  and  poetry.  He 
studied  at  Leyden  and  Orleans.  In  1627 
and  1631,  he  was  ambassador  to  England, 
and  afterwards  grand  pensioner  of  Hol- 
land. His  poetry  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  ndivele,  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  winning  though  unpretending 
morality.  His  works  consist  of  allegories, 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  times,  poems 
on  the  different  ages  and  situations  of 
life,  idyls,  &c.    He  died  in  16G0. 

Cat's-eye.    (See  Asteria  and  Quartz.) 

Catskill  Mountains  ;  a  range  of 
mountains  in  New  York,  much  the  high- 
est in  the  state.  They  extend  along  to 
the  west  of  the  Hudson,  from  which 
their  base  is,  at  the  nearest  point,  eight 
miles  distant  The  principal  summits 
are  in  Greene  county.  The  two  most 
elevated  peaks  are  Round  Top  and  High 
Peak.  The  former,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  captain  Partridge,  is 
3804  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water ; 
and  the  latter,  3718  feet.  The  Catskill 
mountains  present  scenery  of  singular 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  have  become  a 
noted  resort  of  travellers  during  the  sum- 
mer. On  a  level  tract  of  about  7  acres, 
called  Pine  Orchard,  elevated  2214  feet 


above  the  level  of  tide  water,  a  large  and 
commodious  house  has  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  It  is 
situated  directly  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  commands  an  enchant- 
ing view  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson,  embracing  a  tract  about  100 
miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  This 
place,  which  is  12  miles  from  the  town 
of  Catskill,  is  approached  by  a  good  turn- 
pike road,  which  winds  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain-  Two  miles  west  of  Pine 
Orchard  are  the  fine  cascades  of  the 
Kaaterskill,  a  stream  which  is  supplied 
by  two  small  lakes  situated  high  in  the 
mountains.  The  upper  fall  is  175  feet  in 
height ;  and  a  few  rods  below  is  the  other, 
of  80  feet,  both  perpendicular.  The 
stream  passes  into  a  deep  and  very  pic- 
turesque ravine,  which  is  bordered  by 
mountains  rising  abruptly  1000  or  1500 
feet 
Catsdp.  (Sec  Ketchup.) 
Cattaro  ;  a  seaport  in  Dalmatia,  capi- 
tal of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  (formerly 
called  Venetian  Albania),  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro  [hocche  di  Cattaro),  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic ;  25  miles  W. 
N.  W.  Scutari,  30  S.  S.  E.  Ragusa ;  Ion. 
18°  58'  E. ;  lat  42°  17'  N. ;  population, 
2500.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a 
catliedral,  17  Catholic  churches  and  chap- 
els, 1  Greek  church,  and  an  hospital.  It 
has  a  remarkable  harbor,  one  of  the  most 
secure  in  Europe,  being  defended  by  a 
castle  and  strong  battlements,  and  en- 
closed with  rocks  of  such  height,  that  the 
san  is  seen  in  winter  only  a  few  hours  in 
the  day.  Population  of  the  circle,  31,570  ; 
square  miles,  296. 

Cattegat  ;  a  large  gulf  of  the  North 
sea,  between  North  Jutland  to  the  W., 
Norway  to  the  E.,  and  the  Danish  islands 
of  Zealand,  Funen,  &c.  to  the  S. ;  about 
120  milee  from  N.  to  S.,  and  between  60 
and  70  from  E.  to  W.  The  adverse 
winds  which  often  prevail  here  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  The  Cattegat 
is  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  It  con- 
tains the  islands  Samsoe,  Anholt,  Lesaoc 
and  Hertzholm. 

Catti  ;  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
valiant  German  tribes.  They  inhabited 
what  is  now  Hesse,  also  part  of  Franconia 
and  Westphalia.  They  carried  on  bloody 
wars  with  the  Hermunduri  and  Cherusci. 
In  the  time  of  Csesar,  they  dwelt  on  the 
Lahn,  and  opposed  him  with  effect.  Dru- 
sus  defeated  without  reducing  them.  In 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  they  made 
incursions  into  Germany  and  Thrace,  but 
were  afterwards  defeated  by  Didius  Juii- 
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anus.  In  392,  they  made  their  last  ap- 
pearance in  history  in  union  with  the 
Franks.  According  to  Caesar,  their  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  100  districts,  each 
of  which  was  obhged  to  send  annually 
1000  men  into  the  field,  whose  place  was 
supj)lied  the  following  year  by  those  who 
had  before  remained  at  home  to  cultivate 
the  ground.  Their  food  was  milk,  cheese 
and  geime  ;  their  dress,  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. Their  hmited  princes,  who  gov- 
erned jn  connexion  with  a  diet,  annually 
distributed  the  lands  among  the  families. 
(See  Germania.) 

Catullds,  Caius  Valerius,  a  famous 
Roman  poet,  bom,  B.  C.  86,  at  Verona 
(according  to  some,  at  Sirmium,  a  small 
town  on  a  peninsula  of  lake  Benacus, 
now  lago  di  Garda),  of  rich  and  respect- 
able parents,  went,  in  his  youth,  to  Rome, 
where  his  accomplishments  soon  won 
him  the  favor  of  those  who  adorned  that 
splendid  era.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
of  Plancus,  Cinna,  and  Cornelius  Nepos ; 
to  the  last  he  subsequently  dedicated  the 
collection  of  his  poems.  This  collection 
is  not  of  great  extent,  but  shows  what  he 
was  capable  of  doing  in  several  kinds  of 
poetry,  had  he  preferred  a  steady  course 
of  study  to  pleasure  and  travelling.  Prob- 
ably a  part  of  his  poems  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  Of  the  merit  of  his  produc- 
tions, there  has  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems. 
Tibullus  and  Ovid  eulogize  him ;  and 
Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  grants  to 
him  alone  a  superiority  over  himself.  In 
sportive  composition  and  in  epigrams, 
when  he  keeps  within  the  proper  limits 
of  that  species  of  poetry,  he  is  a  model. 
He  succeeded,  also,  in  heroic  verse,  as  in 
his  beautiful  episode  of  Ariadne,  which 
appears  to  have  inspired  the  poet  who 
afterwards  sung  of  Dido.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  successfully  im- 
itated the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  The  four 
odes  of  his  that  remain  to  us  make  us 
feel  a  Uvely  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
others.  A  weighty  objection,  however, 
against  most  of  his  writings,  is  their  li- 
centiousness and  indehcacy.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  he  died  57  B.  C,  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Scaliger  main- 
tains, but  without  sufficient  proof,  that  he 
died  in  his  71st  year.  The  edition  of  his 
works  by  Volpius  (Padua,  1737),  and  that 
of  Doring  (Leipsic,  1788—90,  2  vols.), 
deserve  honorable  mention.  His  poems 
are  usually  published  with  those  of  Ti- 
bullus and  Propertius. 

Caubul,  or  Cabdl.  (See  Afghaniatan.) 
Caucasus  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in 


Western  Asia,  extending  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  occupying  the  isthmus 
(containing  127,140  square  miles)  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The  length 
is  computed  at  644  miles ;  the  breadth  is 
various;  fi-om  Mosdok  to  Tiflis  it  may 
be  estimated  at  184  miles.  Torrents, 
precipices  and  avalanches  render  the 
mountains  almost  impassable.  The  Cau- 
casus is  divided  into  two  parallel  chains. 
The  central  ridge,  fi-om  which  the  moun- 
tains fall  off  on  each  side,  consists  of  vari- 
ous sorts  of  granite.  The  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  are  mostly 
barren  ;  the  lower  parts  are  clothed  with 
thick  forests.  On  the  western  declivity  is 
the  Elburs,  which  a  Russian  measure- 
ment makes  16,700  feet  high.  The  Casi- 
beg  is  17,388  feet  high.  The  most  ele- 
vated summit  (the  Snowy  mountain)  is 
on  the  eastern  side,  west  of  the  Cuban. 
It  was  first  ascended  by  a  European 
traveller  in  1810.  It  is  also  called  Sckah- 
dagh  (King's  mountain)  and  Schah-Elburs; 
EWurs  being  the  common  name  of  all  the 
high,  conical  summits  rising  fi-om  the 
chain  of  the  Caucasus.  The  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  on  these  mountains  is 
1890  feet  higher  than  on  the  Alpine  re- 
gions of  Savoy  and  Svntzerland.  Two 
of  the  passes,  or  gaits^  as  they  are  often 
called,  are  remarkable — ^the  Caucasian 
pass  and  the  Albanian  or  Caspian  pass. 
Most  of  tlie  rivers,  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  Caucasus,  flow  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection to  the  Caspian  sea,  or  in  a  wester- 
ly course  to  the  Black  sea.  On  the  north- 
ern declivity,  the  Terek  flows  easterly 
into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Cuban  westerly 
into  the  Black  sea  :  beyond  tliese  rivers, 
the  mountainous  chain  sinks  down,  by 
degrees,  to  the  sandy  plains  in  the  south 
of  Russia.  On  the  southern  declivity, 
the  Kur  flows  easterly  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Rioni  (called  by  the  ancients  the 
Phasis)  westerly  into  the  Black  sea :  be- 
yond these  rivers  rise  the  mountains  of 
Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  which 
connect  the  Caucasus  with  the  other 
chains  of  Western  Asia.  The  highest 
ridge  of  the  Caucasian  chain  is  mgged 
and  barren,  but  the  southern  declivity  is 
extremely  fruitful.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  country  abounds  in  forests  and  foun- 
tains, orchards  and  vineyards,  comfields 
and  pastures,  in  rich  altemation.  Grapes 
and  various  kinds  of  fleshy  fruits,  chest- 
nuts and  figs,  grow  spontaneously.  Grain 
of  every  description,  rice,  cotton  and  hemp 
flourish  abundantly.  But  agriculture  is 
much  neglected  ;  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  to 
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their  want  of  numbers  and  of  security,  as 
the  people  of  the  mountains,  particularly 
the  Lesghians,  in  their  plundering  expe- 
ditions, rob  the  cultivators  of  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  carry  off  the  men  for 
slaves.  There  are  multitudes  of  wild  an- 
imals of  every  description  here.  The 
pheasant  is  a  native.  The  mineral  king- 
dom is  full  of  the  richest  treasures,  which 
are  nearly  untouched.  Mineral  waters 
abound,  and  there  are  fountains  of  petro- 
leum and  naphtha  in  many  districts.  Some 
fountains  throw  up  a  shme  with  the  pe- 
troleum, which,  being  deposited,  forms 
liills,  styled  by  the  natives  growing  moun- 
tains. The  medicinal  baths  of  Caucasia 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
baths  of  Alexander.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  small  tribes  of  various  origin  and 
language — Georgians,  Abassians,  Lesghi- 
ans, Ossetcs,  Circassians,  Taschkents, 
Khists,  Ingooshes,  Charabulaks,  Tshet- 
shenzcs,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Jews,  and, 
in  some  regions,  wandering  Arabs.  Some 
of  them  are  Greek  and  Armenian  Chris- 
tians ;  others  are  Mohammedans  ;  others, 
Jews;  and  others  worship  stars,  moun- 
tains, rocks  and  trees.  Many  of  the  tribes 
are  distinguished  for  the  beauty,  symme- 
try and  strength  of  their  frames,  particu- 
larly the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  who 
are  the  handsomest  people  in  the  world ; 
hence  the  charming  Circassian  and  Geor- 
gian females  are  sought  for  by  the  Eastern 
monarchs  for  their  harams.  The  Cau- 
casians (about  900,000  in  all)  are  partly 
under  petty  sovereigns,  \yho  often  rule 
over  a  few  villages,  and  partly  under 
elders.  The  most  famous  are  the  Les- 
ghians, who  inhabit  the  Eastern  regions, 
and  are  the  terror  of  the  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Turks  and  Georgians.  Freedom 
makes  dicm  courageous  and  formidable 
to  all  their  neighbors.  They  are  forced, 
by  the  want  of  the  most  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  resort  to  plunder.  Hence 
their  weaker  neighbors  seek  to  appease 
them  with  presents.  The  rocks  and  crags, 
on  the  other  hand,  protect  the  Lesghians 
effectually  from  all  external  assaults. 
This  tribe  entirely  neglects  the  arts ;  and 
their  agriculture  and  pasturage  together 
are  insufficient  for  their  support  The 
management  of  domestic  affairs  rests 
wholly  with  the  females.  These  pre- 
pare, from  soft  and  fine  wool,  cloth  dress- 
es and  coverings  of  various  kinds.  The 
men  have  no  employment  but  war  and 
plunder,  whereby  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Every  prince  in  the  neigh- 
borhood can  purchase  their  aid,  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  provisions  and  10  or 


12  rubles  of  silver  apiece.  They  under- 
take private  expeditions,  lull  their  ene- 
mies into  security,  and  then  attack  them 
unawares.  They  show  the  greatest  forti- 
tude in  enduring  hardships  and  reverses 
of  fortune.  Among  them,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  Caucasus,  hospitality  arid 
an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  prevail. 
No  stranger  can  travel  in  their  country 
without  having  a  friendly  native  or  Kunak 
to  accompany  him,  by  whom  he  is  every 
where  introduced,  and  kindly  received 
and  entertained.  All  the  regions  on  and 
about  the  Caucasus  are  comprt^hended 
under  the  name  of  Caucasian  countries 
(containing  116,078  square  miles  and 
1,673,500  inhabitants).  Since  the  peace 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in 
1813,  they  have  belonged  to  tlie  Russian 
empire,  though  without  being  completely 
subject  to  it ;  for  only  a  small  portion,  the 
Georgian  territories,  have  a  well  ordered 
government,  mostly  mihtary.  The  Cau- 
casian provinces  are,  at  present,  six  in 
number : — 1.  The  province  of  Tiflis  or 
Grusia,  also  called  Georgia  (17,630  square 
miles,  and  390,000  inhabitants  ;  the  capi- 
tal, Tiflis,  q.  v.). — 2.  Imiretta,  called  by  the 
Russians  Melitenia  (13,667  square  miles, 
and  270,000  inhabitants  •,  capital,  Cotatis). 
— 3.  The  province  of  Circassia,  (32,526 
square  miles,  and  550,000  inhabitants). 
Here  are  Russian  military  posts  (to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  the  independent 
princes  of  the  mountains),  the  Great  and 
Little  Kabarda,  Besghistan,  &c. — 4.  Da- 
ghestan,  i.  e.,  the  mountain  land  on  the 
Caspian  sea  (9196  square  miles,  and 
184,000  inhabitants ;  Derbent  is  its  cap- 
ital).— 5.  Schirvan  (9429  square  miles, 
133,000  inhabitants),  with  Bakou,  the  best 
harbor  in  the  Caspian.  This  region,  from 
its  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers,  is 
called  the  Paradise  of  Roses.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  the  fountains  of  naph- 
tha, to  which  the  Parsees  perform  pil- 
grimages from  India.  Here,  too,  is  the 
temple  of  fire,  where  a  fire  is  kept  per- 
petually burning.— Beyond  Terek,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Caucasus,  lies,  6.  the 
province  of  Caucasia  (previous  to  1822, 
the  government  of  Georgievsk),  contain- 
ing 33,586  square  miles,  wdth  146,500  in- 
habitants, of  whom  21,000  are  Russians 
and  48,000  colonists.  Here  are  22  forti- 
fied places  (as  Georgievsk,  Kizliar  (a 
commercial  city,  with  a  population  of 
9000),  Alexandrovsk,  &c.)  along  the  Cu- 
ban, the  Kama  and  the  Terek,  as  defences 
against  the  savage  tribes  of  the  mountains. 
Since  1825,  Stavropol  has  been  the  capi- 
tal of  this  province,  and  general  Jennoloff 
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(q.  V.)  the  governor.  The  trade  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  Here  is 
the  Scottish  missionary  station  of  Kara, 
founded  in  1803,  and  enlarged  by  Mora- 
vians from  Sarepta,  with  schools  and  a 
printing-office. 

Cadchois-Lemaire,  Louis  Augustin 
Francois  ;  a  spirited  French  political 
writer,  known  on  account  of  his  political 
persecutions.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  in 
1789,  where  he  went  through  a  complete 
course  of  study,  and  devoted  himself  to 
tlie  work  of  education.  After  the  restora- 
tion, he  published  a  journal,  JVain  Jaunt 
(The  Yellow  Dwarf),  which  was  constitu- 
tional in  its  sentiments,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  contained  so  much  pungent  satire, 
that  it  was  suppressed,  after  the  second 
restoration,  in  1815.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  went  to  Brussels,  published 
there  the  Main  Jaunt  rt/ugit,  and  changed 
the  title,  when  the  work  was  suppressed 
in  that  place  also,  to  that  of  Lt  Vrai 
Liberal  (The  True  Liberal),  under  which, 
in  spite  of  complaints  and  prosecutions, 
and  a  constant  change  of  publishers,  it 
still  continues.  Cauchois,  through  the 
representations  of  the  French  ministiy, 
became  an  object  of  so  much  suspicion 
to  the  Belgian  government,  that  he,  with 
19  other  French  refugees,  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  country,  and  go  to  Hamburg. 
He  was  carried,  by  gendarmes,  over  the 
frontiers,  but  escaped  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  hospitably  received,  and  concealed 
from  the  police,  which  was  in  pursuit  of 
him.  Here  he  composed  a  very  ener- 
getic memorial  to  the  states-general,  in 
which  he  represented  his  persecutions  as 
a  violation  of  national  law.  This  occa- 
sioned a  most  animated  debate  in  the 
Belgian  parhament,  in  which  Hogendorp 
and  Dotrenge  distinguished  themselves, 
but  was  finally  rejected.  Under  Decazes' 
ministry,  Cauchois  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  has  since  been  an  industrious 
contributor  to  several  liberal  journals. 

Caucus  ;  one  of  the  very  few  Ameri- 
canisms, which  belong  entirely  to  the  U. 
States,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the 
mother  country,  {^te  Americanism.)  Mr. 
/ohn  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary  or  Col- 
lection of  Words  and  Phrases,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  U- 
States  (Boston,  1816),  calls  it  a  cant  term, 
used,  throughout  the  U.  States,  for  those 
meetings  which  are  held  by  the  different 
poUtical  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing upon  candidates  for  office,  or  concert- 
ing any  measure  which  they  intend  to 
carry  at  the  subsequent  pubUc  or  town- 
meetings.    The  earliest  account  he  has 


seen  of  this  extraordinary  word  is  in  Gor- 
don's History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
London,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  note.  Gordon 
says  that,  more  than  50  years  previous  to, 
the  time  of  his  Avriting,  "  Samuel  Adams' 
father,  and  twenty  others,  in  Boston,  one 
or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  all  ship-business  is  carried  on,  used 
to  meet,  make  a  caucus,"  &c.  From  the 
fact  that  the  meetings  were  first  held  in 
a  part  of  Boston  "  where  all  the  ship- 
business  was  carried  on,"  Mr.  Pickering 
inferred  that  caucus  might  be  a  corruption 
of  caulkers,  the  word  meeting  being  under- 
stood. Mr.  Pickering  was  afterwards  in> 
formed  that  several  gentlemen  had  men  • 
tioned  this  as  the  origin  of  the  word.  He 
thinks  he  has  sometimes  heard  the  ex- 
pression a  caucus  meeting  (caulkers'  meet- 
ing). Mr.  Pickering  says  that  this  cant 
word  and  its  derivatives  are  never  used  in 
good  writing.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  all  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  States 
use  it- 
Caulainoourt.  (See  Yicenza.) 
Caudine  Forks.  (See  AveUi'ho.) 
Caulking,  or  Cacking,  of  a  ship,  con- 
sists in  driving  a  quantity  of  oakum,  or 
old  ropes  untwisted  and  drawn  asunder, 
into  the  seams  of  the  planks,  or  into  the 
intervals  wliere  the  planks  are  joined  to- 
gether, in  the  ship's  decks  or  sides,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
After  the  oakum  is  driven  very  hard  into 
these  seams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted 
pitch  or  resin,  to  keep  the  water  from 
rotting  it.  Among  the  ancients,  the  first 
who  made  use  of  caulking  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Phoeacia,  now  Corfu.  Wax 
and  resin  appear  to  have  been  commonly 
used  previously  to  that  period.  The 
Poles  use  a  sort  of  unctuous  clay  for  the 
same  purpose  on  their  navigable  rivers. 

Caustic.  The  name  of  caustic  (Lat. 
causticus,  fi-om  Gr.  <ca/w,  I  bum)  is  given 
to  substances,  which,  by  their  chemical 
action,  disorganize  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  which  they  are  put  in  contact. 
They  are  called,  likewise,  potential  cau- 
teries, to  distinguish  them  from  the  fire 
called  actual  cautery.  Caustics,  in  gen-  < 
eral,  act  by  decomposing  chemically  the  ,• 
tissues  to  which  they  are  appUed,  by  de-  • 
priving  them  of  life,  and  producing  a  real 
local  and  circumscribed  gangrene,  called 
eschar,  or  slough.  Those,  the  action  of 
which  is  powerful, — for  instance,  caustic 
potassa,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  fcc^ 
— produce  these  phenomena  with  such 
rapidity,  that  inflammation  takes  place 
only  after  the  formation  of  the  eschar; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  inflammation  is 
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the  immediate  consequence  of  the  less 
energetic  caustics.  In  both  cases,  sup- 
puration occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  sep- 
arates the  disorganized  from  the  surround- 
ing parts.  Almost  all  the  substances  used 
as  caustics  have  only  a  local  action  : 
some,  however,  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, and  of  exercising  a  deleterious 
action  on  the  economy  in  general:  ar- 
senical preparations  are  an  instance  of  it. 
The  employment  of  caustics  is  now  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  cases.  The 
actual  cautery  and  the  knife  are,  in  gen- 
eral, preferred  to  them.  They  are  used 
principally  in  order  to  establish  issues, 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  powerful  derivation ; 
to  stop  the  progress  of  certain  gangrenous 
affections,  such  as  anthrax ;  to  open  cer- 
tain indolent  abscesses  ;  to  change  the 
mode  of  vitality  of  the  skin  in  some  can- 
cerous or  heri)etic  ulcers ;  to  destroy  the 
excrescences  of  wounds  or  proud  flesh  ; ' 
and,  finally,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  virus  deposited  at  the  surface  of  poi- 
soned wounds. 

Caustic  Potassa  {potassa  fusa ;  lapis 
eausticus) ;  impure  hydrate  of  protoxyde 
of  potassium ;  caustic  kali  with  lime ; 
common  caustic.  This  is  seen  in  flat, 
in'egular,  brittle  pieces,  or  in  round  sticks, 
like  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  of  a  grayish- 
white,  sometimes  reddish ;  of  a  savor  ex- 
tremely caustic,  and  a  slight  odor  sui 
generis.  This  substance  is  extremely 
caustic ;  it  decomposes  quickly  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  put  in  contact,  and  leaves 
on  the  skin  a  soft,  grayish  eschar,  which 
comes  off  slowly.  Taken  internally,  it 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  all  corrosive 
poisons :  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  admin- 
istered, in  very  dilute  solutions,  as  an 
antacid,  diuretic,  and  lithontriptic.  It  has 
succeeded  in  the  gravel,  in  nephritic  col- 
ics, and  other  affections  proceeding  from 
superabundance  of  uric  acid.  It  has  been 
recommended,  likewise,  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofula,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the 
skin,  such  as  leprosy,  &c.  This  solution, 
even  when  very  diluted,  soon  irritates  the 
stomach,  and  brings  on  anorexia,  which 
prevents  it  from  being  used  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Caustic  Soda  {soda);  protoxyde  of 
sodium.  Its  physical  properties  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  potassa,  and  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  as  a  succedaneum 
when  employed  as  a  caustic.  In  fact,  the 
sub-carbonate,  which  forms  during  its  ac- 
tion on  the  skin,  is  not  deliquescent,  as 
that  of  potassa,  and,  consequently,  is  not 
subject  to  spread. 


Cavalcanti,  Guido ;  a  Florentine  phi- 
losopher and  poet  of  the  13th  century, 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him,  a  zeal- 
ous Ghibelline.  When  the  dissensions 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelhnes  disturbed 
the  public  peace  of  Florence,  the  citizens 
banished  the  chiefs  of  both  parties.  The 
Ghibellines  were  exiled  to  Sarzana.  On 
account  of  the  unhealthy  air  of  that  place, 
they  were  permitted  to  return  ;  but  Ca- 
valcanti had  contracted  a  disease  of  which 
he  died  (1300)  at  Florence.  In  his  youth, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella,  in  Gahcia.  Returning  home 
through  France,  he  fell  in  love,  at  Tou- 
louse, with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Mandetta.  To  her  most  of  his  verses 
which  we  possess  are  addressed.  They 
are  remarkable,  considering  the  peiriod  at 
which  they  were  written,  for  their  beauti- 
ful style.  His  Canzone  d^Amore  has  gained 
him  the  most  fame.  The  learned  cardinal 
Egidio  Colonna,  and  some  others,  have 
made  commentaries  on  it.  His  Rime, 
published  by  Cicciaporci,  appeared  at 
Florence  in  1813. 

Cavai,ier,  in  fortification,  is  a  work 
generally  raised  within  the  body  of  the 
place,  10  or  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  works.  It  is  most  commonly  situated 
within  the  bastion,  and  made  much  in 
the  same  form.  Sometimes  the  cavaliera 
are  placed  in  the  gorges,  or  on  the  middle 
of  the  curtain ;  they  are  then  made  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Their  use  is  to 
command  all  the  adjacent  works  and 
surrounding  country.  They  are  seldom 
made  except  when  a  rising  ground  over- 
looks some  of  the  works.  In  modem 
times,  it  is  considered  that  cavaliers  in  a 
bastion  occupy  too  much  room,  render 
retrenchments  impossible,  and,  unless  a 
ditch  separates  the  cavalier  from  the  par- 
apet of  the  bastion,  cause  the  grenades  to 
fall  upon  the  defenders  of  the  latter ;  for 
which  reasons  it  is  considered  best  to  put 
them  on  the  curtains  or  behind  the  bastions. 

Cavalry;  one  of  the  three  great 
classes  of  troops,  and  a  formidable  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  leader  who  knows  how 
to  employ  it  with  effect.  This  requires  a 
bold  and  active  spirit,  able  to  avail  itself; 
with  quickness  and  decision,  of  every  op- 
portunity. The  efficacy  of  cavalry  arises 
particularly  from  the  moral  impression 
which  it  produces  on  the  enemy.  This 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
mass  and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion.  Its 
adaptation  to  speedy  movements  is  an- 
other great  advantage,  which  enables  a 
commander  to  avail  himself  immediately 
of  a  decisive  moment,  when  the  enemy 
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exposes  a  weak  point,  or  when  disorder 
appears  in  his  ranks.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant instrument  in  completing  the  defeat 
of  an  enemy,  in  disconcerting  him  by  a 
sudden  attack,  or  overthrowing  him  by  a 
powerful  shock.  The  use  of  cavalry  is, 
it  is  true,  oftentimes  hmited  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  In  forests,  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  on  a  marshy  soil,  &c.,  it 
is  of  but  little  avail  in  large  bodies.  In 
modem  times,  cavalry  has  been  led 
against  intrenchments,  but  only  to  its 
own  destruction.  In  some  instances,  too, 
tlie  cavahy  has  been  dismounted,  and 
employed  as  infantry ;  which  may,  on 
peculiar  occasions,  be  euvisable,  but,  on 
the  whole,  is  contrary  to  their  nature  and 
purpose,  and,  if  made  a  part  of  their  duty, 
like  other  half  measures,  is  usually  disad- 
vantageous. It  is  also  uiiadvisable  to 
keep  large  bodies  of  cavahy  united  during 
n  campaign.  They  are  to  be  collected  in 
large  masses  only  for  particular  objects. 
To  keep  them  together  the  whole  time 
would  be  troublesome,  and  their  main- 
tenance frequently  attended  with  diffi- 
culty.— The  unequal  size  of  the  horse, 
the  very  great  diversity  in  his  strength 
and  breed,  have  at  all  times  rendered  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  cavahy  into  light 
and  heavy  horse.  There  is  sometimes, 
olso,  an  intermediate  class.  These  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  employed  for  different 
purposes.  The  heavy  cavalry,  with  defen- 
sive armor  (cuirassiers),  is  more  frequently 
employed  in  mass,  where  force  is  requi- 
site ;  the  lighter  troops  are  used  singly, 
and  in  small  detachments,  where  swift- 
ness and  continued  effort  are  required. 
Nevertheless,  cuirassiei'S  and  dragoons, 
lancers  and  hussars,  mounted  riflemeu 
and  chevaux  lexers,  nuiPf,  in  the  main 
{)oints,  be  equally  exercised  in  the  duties 
appertaining  to  cavalry,  and  must  be  able 
to  fight  in  the  line  as  wei!  as  singly. 
The  use  of  cavalry  is  probably  nearly  as 
nncient  as  war  itseJf ;  lor  in  those  coun- 
tries where  horses  thrive  most,  and  man 
may  be  said  to  live  on  hoi-seback,  he  has 
always  preferred  to  fight  on  horseback. 
The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  had  cav- 
alry belbre  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
Israelites,  when  at  war  with  their  neigh- 
bors, often  had  to  encounter  cavalry,  but 
were  afraid  to  mount  horses  until  the 
time  of  Solomon.  The  Greeks  appear 
not  to  have  introduced  cavalry  into  their 
armies  till  the  second  Messenian  war, 
and,  even  after  that  time,  had  compara- 
tively few  ;  but  vnth  them  it  was  consid- 
ered the  most  respectable  class  of  troops, 
in  which  only  the  wealthy  citizens  served. 
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The  Persian  cavalry,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  Macedonian,  were  much  more 
numerous.  The  Romans  learnt  its  use 
from  Pyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians.  At 
a  later  period,  the  cavalry  of  the  Gauls 
was  particularly  good.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  knights  fought  only  on  horse- 
back, and  disdained  the  foot-service.  At 
this  period,  however,  regular  warfare  wa.s 
unknown,  and  was  only  gradually  re- 
stored in  the  progress  of  time.  After  tlie 
introduction  of  artillery,  although  cavalry 
was  used,  yet  its  irianceuvres  were  awk- 
ward and  inefficient.  The  genius  of  Gus- 
tavns  Adolphus  first  perceived  the  impor- 
tant use  which  could  be  made  of  it.  lite 
was  without  the  heavy  cavalry,  which, 
since  the  time  of  cbivalrj"^,  had  gone  out 
of  use ;  but  he  found  that  the  advantage 
of  this  species  of  troops  did  not  consist  in 
its  weight,  but  in  its  quickness  of  motion. 
With  reference  to  this,  he  formed  his 
regiments  of  horee,  and  showed  their  real 
utility  ;  but  it  was  left  to  Seidlitz,  a  gen- 
eral of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  display  this 
most  fully.  Napoleon  appeai-s  to  have 
been  v/eil  aware  of  the  great  value  of 
cavalry  in  large  masses,  but  he  often  sac- 
rificed them  unsparingly.  This,  together 
with  certain  erroneous  dispositions  which 
Ijad  crept  into  some  armies,  and  had 
caused  the  cavalry  to  fail  in  services  on 
which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  put, 
and  Vvhich  were  sometimes  performed  as 
well  or  better  by  other  troops,  gavs  rise, 
of  late  yeai"s,  to  doubts  concerning  their 
utility,  which,  however,  are  now  aban- 
doned. The  writings  of  general  Bishiark, 
or»  the  subject  of  cavalr)',  are  valuable ; 
as  arc  also  the  JVachrithten  und  Betrach- 
tungtn  iiber  die  Thaten  mid  Schicksale  der 
Reiterci  in  den  Feldziigen  Friederich  11 
U7td  in  dcnenneucrer  Zett  (Statements  and 
Observations  respecting  the  Conduct  and 
Fate  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Campaigns  of 
Frederic  II  and  in  those  of  a  later  Perio.i). 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  lances  are  now 
common  among  the  light  cavalry,  as 
they  have  proved  a  formidable  weapon 
when  skilfiilly  used.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
effect  a  change  in  the  aiTns,  and  even  in 
the  organization,  of  the  infantry,  who  can 
do  little  against  lancers,  if  rain  prevents 
them  from  firing.  In  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry, which  is  among  the  finest  in  the 
world,  lancers  are  very  numerous.  A 
French  author  calls  the  cavalry,  very  ap- 
propriately, Varme  du  moment ;  because 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  decisive  moments.  A  moment 
may  occur,  when  a  great  victory  can  be 
decided  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  body 
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of  cavalry,  and  the  next  moment  it  maybe 
too  late.  A  commander  of  cavalry  must 
therefore  be  possessed  of  the  rare  courage 
which  shrinks  not  from  responsibility. 
Many  battles  in  the  late  wars  prove  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  Napoleon  won 
the  battle  of  Marengo  chiefly  by  Keller- 
mann's  daring  charge,  at  the  head  of  500 
horse,  on  an  enemy  almost  sure  of  vic- 
tory. The  campaigns  in  Russia,  and  the 
following  war  in  Germany,  showed  the 
great  disadvantage  under  which  an  army 
labors  fiom  the  want  of  cavalry.  Napo- 
leon failed  to  follow  up  his  advantages 
after  the  victories  of  Liitzen  and  Dresden, 
chiefly  because  his  cavalry  were  raw  and 
inexperienced.  The  training  of  cavalry 
is  much  slower  tlian  that  of  infantry. 
The  best  cavalry  is  now  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  Prussian  and  some  species 
of  the  Russian.  The  French  never  were 
good  horsemen,  and  the  EngUsh  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  numerous  im- 
provements introduced  by  the  wars  on 
the  continent  It  is  a  fact  of  interest,  that 
the  more  civilization  takes  root  among  a 
nation,  the  more  importance  is  given  to 
infantry.  All  savage  nations  begin  with 
cavalry,  if  they  have  horses.  At  present, 
infantry  is  the  most  numerous  cla.ss  of 
troops,  though,  before  the  time  of  Charles 
V,  they  were  little  esteemed. 

Cavanilles,  Antonio  Joseph ;  a  cler- 
gyman and  botanist;  bom  1745,  at  Valen- 
cia ;  died  in  Madrid,  1804 ;  studied  with 
tlie  Jesuits  and  at  tlie  university  of  Valen- 
cia. In  1777,  he  went  to  Paris  with  the 
children  of  the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  re- 
mained there  12  years,  occupied  with  the 
study  of  several  sciences,  but  chiefly  with 
botany.  lie  published  there,  in  1784, 
Observations  on  the  Article  Spain  in  the 
New  Encyclopedia,  written  with  as  much 
patriotism  as  profound  reasoning.  In  the 
following  year,  he  commenced  his  great 
botanical  work,  MonaddphicE  Classis  Dis- 
aertationes  decern  (Paris,  1785 — 89,  Ma- 
drid, 1790,  4to.,  with  engravings).  After 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  wrote  another 
beautiful  work,  Icones  et  Descriptiones 
Plantarum,  qu(Z  aut  Sponte  in  Hispania 
crescunt  aut  in  Hortis  hospitantur  (Ma- 
drid, 1791—99,  6  vols.,  folio,  with  601  en- 
gravings). It  contains  a  number  of  new 
genera  and  species,  natives  of  Spain, 
America,  India  and  New  Holland.  In 
pursuance  of  a  commission  from  the  king, 
Cavanilles  travelled  in  Valencia,  and  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  Observaciones 
sobre  la  Historia  JVatural,  Geogrqfia,  Afr. 
ricultura,  Poblacioji,  etc.,  del  Reyno  de  Va- 
lencia (Madrid,  1795—97,  2  vols.,  folio, 


with  copperplates,  from  the  drawings  of 
tlie  author).  The  work  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  king,  and  intended  as 
the  first  part  of  a  similar  work  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  Spain.  Thunberg  has  nam- 
ed a  family  of  jjlants  CavaniUa.  Cavanil- 
les died  in  1804. 

Cavatina  ;  a  short  air  without  a  return 
or  second  part,  and  which  is  sometimes 
relieved  with  recitative. 

Cave,  or  Grotto;  an  opening  pro- 
duced by  nature  in  the  solid  crust  of  tlie 
earth.  Caves  are  princijially  met  with  in 
limestone  of  the  transition  and  floetz  peri- 
od, in  gypsum,  sometimes  in  sandstone, 
and  in  volcanic  i-ocks  (basalt,  lava,  tufa. 
&c.);  sometimes  they  are  the  effect  of 
crystallization.  The  form  of  the  caves 
depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of  tlie 
substance  in  which  they  exist ;  but  it  is 
frequently  altered  by  external  causes.  In 
reference  to  their  internal  construction, 
the  hollows  in  the  earth  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  those  of  the  first  are 
wide  clefts;  those  of  the  second  admit 
the  day-Ught  at  lioth  ends,  and  fonn  nat- 
ural passages,  which  sometimes  serve  the 
rivers  as  beds ;  the  third  and  most  com- 
mon class  consists  of  those  which  form  a 
line  of  grottoes,  about  of  an  equal  height, 
running  in  the  same  direction,  and  con- 
nected by  passages  more  or  less  nan"OW. 
Out  of  some  grottoes,  rivers  take  their 
course ;  others,  again,  admit  rivers,  or  may 
be  said  to  swallow  them  for  a  space,  till 
they  again  emerge.  There  are  many  and 
various  causes  for  the  formation  of  caves. 
Those  in  limestone  and  gypsum  are  un- 
questionably the  results  of  the  dissolving 
power  of  water ;  in  fact,  the  almost  per- 
fectly uniform  direction,  the  gentle  and 
equable  declivity  of  most  caves,  appear 
to  be  the  effect  of  tlie-  long  continuance  of 
water  in  them,  the  action  of  which  has 
widened  the  existing  crevices.  In  trachjrt 
and  lava,  caves  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  effects  of  gas.  The  caves 
of  gyjisum  often  contain  foul  air;  the 
caves  of  limestone,  various  figures  of  sta- 
lactites, produced  by  tlie  deposit  of  the 
lime  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  most 
of  these  lime  caves  contain  remnants  of 
bones  of  animals,  viz.,  of  hyaenas,  ele- 
phants, bears.  Many  caves  are  remark- 
able only  on  account  of  their  great  sizO) 
or  subhme  from  the  awful  gloom  which 
pervades  them,  and  the  echoes  which  roll 
like  thunder  through  their  vaulted  pas- 
sages. Some  are  of  great  depth,  as  that  of 
Fredericshall,  in  Norway,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  1 1,000  feet  in  depth.  One  of 
the  grandest  natiural  caverns  kuowu  ia 
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Fingal'a  cave,  in  Staffa,  one  of  the  Western 
islands  of  Scotland.  Its  sides  are  fonned 
of  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  which  are 
almost  as  regular  as  hewn  stone.  The 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificence.  The  passage 
at  the  entrance  gUtters,  in  the  torch-light, 
as  if  it  were  studded  with  diamonds.  The 
roof  is  adorned  with  stalactites,  many  of 
them  20  feet  long,  and  hung  with  festoons 
of  various  forms  and  brilliant  appearance. 
In  some  parts,  immense  columns  descend 
to  the  floor;  others  present  the  appear- 
ance of  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble. 
The  Peak  cavern,  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
is  also  a  celebrated  curiosity  of  this  kind. 
It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and,  at 
its  lowest  part,  600  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  caves  of  Kirkdale,  in  England,  and 
Gailenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  remarkable 
for  the  quantities  of  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros  and  hyaena,  found  in  them. 
The  mine  of  fluor  spar,  in  Castleton, 
Derbyshire,  passes  through  several  stalac- 
tic  caverns.  Other  caverns  in  England 
contain  subterraneous  cascades.  In  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  there  are  a  number  of 
gtalactic  caverns,  of  which  the  principal  is 
St.  Michael's  cave,  1000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  most  famous  caves  in  Germany 
are  those  of  Baumann  and  Bielstein,  in 
the  Hartz.  (See  Buckland's  Reliquice 
Diluvian(B,  London,  1823.)  The  most 
celebrated  caves  in  the  U.  States  are  Mad- 
ison's cave,  in  Rockingham  county,  Vir- 
ginia, extending  300  feet  into  the  earth, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  incrustations 
of  stalactites ;  Wier's  cave,  in  the  same 
county,  extending  800  yards,  but  extreme- 
ly irregular  in  its  course  and  size.  Near 
Corydon,  Indiana,  is  a  cave,  which  has 
been  explored  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles,  celebrated  for  producing  Epsom 
salts.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves 
are  numerous,  wliich  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  burial-places.  In  the  north-west 
part  of  Georgia  is  a  cave,  called  J^ickojack 
cave,  50  feet  high  and  100  wide,  which 
has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles.  A  stream  of  considerable  size  runs 
through  it,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  fall. 
Caves  are  sometimes  found  which  exhale 
poisonous  vapors.  The  most  remarkable 
known  is  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  a  small  cave 
near  Naples.  In  Iceland,  there  are  many 
caves,  formed  by  the  lava  from  its  volca- 
noes. In  the  volcanic  country  near  Rome, 
tliere  are  many  natural  cavities  of  great 
extent  and  coolness,  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  as  a  refuge  from  the  heat. 
The  grottoes  in  the  Cevennes  mountains 


in  France  are  both  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, and  abound  in  objects  of  curiosity. 
In  South  America  is  tlie  cavern  of  Gua- 
charo,  which  is  said  to  extend  for  loaguea. 

Cave,  Edward,  an  English  printer,  the 
founder  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
was  bom  in  1G91,  His  first  occupation 
was  that  of  clerk  to  a  collector  of  the  ex- 
cise hi  the  country.  He  then  went  to 
London,  and  put  himself  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  When  his  indentures  expired,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  post-office,  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  for  the  news- 
papers. He  published,  in  January,  1731, 
the  first  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, which  has  continued  till  this  day, 
amid  the  crowd  of  magazines  which  have 
been  established  since.  Cave  was  depriv- 
ed of  his  place  in  the  post-oflSce  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  resisted  some  abuses 
relative  to  the  privilege  of  franking  letters. 
He  died  January  10,  1754. 

Cavendish,  Thomas ;  an  eminent  nav- 
igator in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  H.iving 
consumed  his  property  by  his  early  extrav- 
agances, he  collected  three  small  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  predatoiy 
voyage  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  He  sail- 
ed from  Plymouth  in  1586,  took  and  de- 
stroyed many  vessels,  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Chile,  Peru  and  New  Spain,  and  re- 
turned by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  2  years  and 
49  days,  the  shortest  period  in  which  it 
had  Uien  been  effected.  In  1591,  he  set 
sail  on  a  similar  expedition,  in  which  his 
principal  success  was  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  Santos,  in  Brazil,  After  suflering 
many  hardships,  he  died,  in  1592. 

Cavendish,  William,  duke  of  New- 
castle, was  bom  in  1592,  and  educated  by 
his  father,  on  whose  death  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  On  the  approach  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  crown  and  parliament, 
he  embraced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  commission,  constituting 
him  general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces 
raised  north  of  the  Trent,  with  very  ample 
powers.  With  great  exertions,  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  fi*om  his  private 
fortune,  he  levied  a  considerable  army, 
with  which,  for  some  time,  he  maintained 
the  king's  cause  in  the  north.  In  military 
matters,  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  whilst  he  himself  indulged 
in  the  courtly  pleasures  and  literary  socie- 
ty to  which  he  was  attached.  He  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  lord  Fairfax 
on  Adderton-heath,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Scotch  army,  and  its  junction  with 
the  parliamentary  forces,  threw  himself 
into  York.      Having  been    relieved    by 
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prince  Rupert,  he  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Marston-moor,  after  which  he  left 
the  kingdom.  He  returned,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  18  years,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  and  sufferings  with  the  digni- 
ty of  duke.    He  died  in  1C76. 

Cavendish,  William,  fii-st  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, was  the  son  of  William,  third 
earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  bom  in  1640, 
and  instructed  with  great  care  in  classical 
literature.  On  various  occasions,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  sj)irit  and  valor, 
and,  in  1677,  began  that  opposition  to  tJie 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  II,  which  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  tJbe  most  detennined 
friends  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In- 
timately connected  with  lord  Russel,  he 
joined  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  security 
of  free  government  and  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. On  the  trial  of  lord  Russel,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  in  his  favor,  and  of- 
fered to  assist  him  in  escaping,  after  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  death,  by  changing 
clothes  with  him  in  prison.  In  1684, 
having  succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  and 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able opponents  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
Icing  James  IT,  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
timidate liim,  but  without  success.  Hav- 
ing been  insulted  by  a  minion  of  the  king, 
lie  dragged  him  from  the  chamber  by  the 
nose  in  the  royal  presence.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  revolution, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  declared  for 
the  prince  of  Orange.  His  sendees  were 
rewarded  with  the  dignitj'  of  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire. He  still,  however,  maintained  an 
independent  bearing  in  parfuunent.  He 
died  in  1707. 

Cavendish,  Henry,  bom  1731,  the  son 
of  lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  grandson 
of  tlie  second  duke  of  Devonshire,  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  sciences,  and 
acquired  a  distinguished  rank  among  those 
learned  men  who  have  most  contributed 
to  the  progiTSS  of  chemistry.  He  discov- 
ered the  pecuUar  properties  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  atmospheric  air.  To  him 
we  owe  the  important  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water.  Scheele  had  al- 
ready observed  that,  when  oxygen  is  mix- 
ed with  double  the  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
this  mixture  bums  with  an  explosion, 
without  any  visible  residuum.  Cavendish 
repeated  this  experiment  wdth  the  accura- 
cy for  which  he  was  distinguished.  He 
CMifined  both  the  gases  in  dry  earthen 
vessels,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prod- 
uct of  their  combustion,  and  found  that 
this  residuum  was  water,  the  weight  of 


which  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  two  gases.  Lavoisier  confirmed 
this  conclusion  in  later  times.  The  same 
spirit  of  accuracy  in  his  experiments  led 
Cavendish  to  another  discovery,  which 
had  escaped  Priestley.  The  latter  had 
obscr^•ed  that  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  confined  in  a  tube,  through  which  the 
electric  sp  irk  was  transmitted,  lost  in 
volume,  and  formed  an  acid,  which  red- 
dened the  tincture  of  litmus  ;  but  he  car- 
ried this  experiment  no  farther.  Caven- 
dish repeated  the  experiment,  by  confin- 
ing in  the  tube  a  solution  of  pure  potash, 
which  absorbed  the  acid,  and  thus  proved 
it  to  be  nitric  acid.  The  analysis  of  the 
air,  which  remained  in  the  tube  after  the 
experiment,  showed  that  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  and  azote,  which  had  disappeared, 
was  equal  to  the  weight  of  tlie  acid  thus 
formed.  He  easily  determined  the  pro- 
portion of  the  azote  to  the  oxygen,  which 
was  2 :  |.  It  was  found,  also,  that,  when 
both  gases,  sufficiently  pure,  were  mixed 
in  that  proportion,  and  exposed  to  the 
electric  spark,  the  mixture  disappeared 
entirely,  by  which  his  discoveiy  was  com- 
pletely confirmed.  Cavendish  distinguish- 
ed himself  no  less  in  natural  philosophy, 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments.  He 
possessed,  also,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  higher  geometry,  of  v.'hich  he  made  a 
very  happy  use  in  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  He  touiid  it  to  be 
5  J  times  greater  than  the  density  of  water 
— a  conclusion  which  differs  but  little 
from  that  obtained  by  Maskelyne  in  an- 
other way.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  at  London,  and,  in  1803,  was 
made  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of 
the  national  institute  of  France.  Caven- 
dish was  probably  the  richest  among  the 
learned,  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
rich,  men  of  his  tim.e.  An  uncle  left  him 
a  large  fortune  in  1773.  This  increase  of 
wealth  made  no  change  in  his  character 
and  habits.  Extremely  regular  and  sim- 
ple in  his  manner  of  living,  he  was  hberal 
in  encouraging  science,  and  in  his  private 
charities.  His  large,  well-chosen  library 
was  open  for  the  use  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  London,  March,  1810,  and  left 
£1,200,000  steriing  to  his  relations.  His 
\vritings  consist  of  treatises  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  from  1766  to  1792. 
They  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and 
accuracy. 

Caviare  (ickari)  is  made  in  Russia 
Srom  the  roe  of  sturgeons,  belugas,  and 
many  other  fish.  The  roe  is  separated 
from  the  skin  which  encloses  it,  salted 
and,  after  eight  days,  pepper  and  finely- 
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minced  onions  are  added.  It  is  then  dried, 
and  sen'es  as  a  relii^her  with  toasted  bread 
or  bread  and  butter.  The  best  caviare  is 
that  from  the  Crimea.  From  Kerch  and 
Jenikale,  in  that  province,  1500  barrels 
are  annually  exported  to  Moldavia  and  the 
countries  on  the  Danube. 

Caxamarca,  or  Qdaxamarka  ;  a  prov- 
ince of  Peru,  bounded  N.  by  Jaen,  E.  by 
Chacapoyas,  S.  E.  by  Caxamarquilla,  S. 
by  Huamachuco,  W.  by  Sana  and  Trux- 
Ulo ;  population,  46,000.  The  country  is 
generally  mountainous.  It  abounds  in  fruits 
and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Indians,  and  chiefly  vi^eavers. 

Caxamarca;  a  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name ;  about  70 
miles  from  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  280  N.  Lima ; 
lat.  7°  3'  S.;  Ion.  78°  3^  W. ;  population, 
12,000.  It  was,  at  one  time,  a  royal  city, 
where  the  emperor  Atahualpa  was  put  to 
death,  after  having  been  defeated  and  im- 
prisoned by  Pizarro. 

Caxton,  William ;  an  Englishman, 
memorable  for  having  first  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  his  native  country.  He 
was  bom  in  Kent,  about  1410,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  a  Lon- 
don mercer.  On  the  death  of  his  master, 
Caxton  went  to  the  Netherlands,  as  agent 
for  the  mercers'  company,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  continued  about  23  years.  His  rep- 
utation for  probity  and  abilities  occasion- 
ed his  being  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Richard  Whitchill,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Edward  IV  and  PhiUp 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  appears  subse- 
quently to  have  held  some  office  in  the 
liousehold  of  duke  Charles,  the  son  of 
Philip,  whose  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  of 
York,  distinguished  herself  as  the  patron- 
ess of  Caxton.  Whilst  abroad,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  then  newly  discovered 
invention  of  printing.  (See  Faust,  John.) 
At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his  mistress, 
he  translated  from  the  French  a  work, 
which  he  entitled  the  Recuyell  of  the  His- 
toryes  of  Troye,  by  Raoul  le  Feure,  which 
he  printed  at  Cologne,  1471,  in  folio.  This 
book,  considered  as  the  earliest  specimen 
of  typography  in  the  English  language,  is 
esteemed  veiy  valuable.  At  the  famous 
sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  Ubrary,  in 
1812,  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  for  £1060  10s.  After  tliis, 
he  printed  other  worics  abroad,  chiefly 
translations  from  the  French ;  and,  at 
length,  having  provided  himself  with  the 
means  of  practising  the  art  in  England,  he 
returned  thither,  and,  in  1474,  had  a  press 
at  Westaiinster  abbey,  where  he  printed 
the  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Cheste,  gen- 


erally admitted  to  be  the  first  typograph- 
ical work  executed  in  England.  Caxton 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  for  nearly  20 
years,  during  which  time  he  produced 
between  50  and  60  volumes,  most  of  which 
were  composed  or  translated  by  himself. 
Caxton  died  about  1492,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Campden, 
in  Gloucestershire ;  though  others  state  his 
interment  as  having  taken  place  at  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Cayenne,  or  French  Gdiana  ;  a  prov- 
ince or  colony  in  South  America,  belong- 
ing to  France ;  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  and  S.  by  Brazil, 
and  W.  by  Dutch  Guiana ;  betweeh  lat. 
P50'  and  6°  N.;  population,  17,331,  of 
which  only  about  1000  are  whites.  This 
country  was  first  colonized  by  the  French 
in  1635 ;  in  1654,  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  in  1676,  by  the  Dutch ;  but,  in 
1677,  it  was  restored  to  the  French.  The 
coast  of  the  country  is  generally  low, 
marshy,  and  subject  to  inundation.  The 
soil,  in  many  parts,  is  very  fertile,  though 
in  others  dry,  sandy,  and  soon  exhausted. 
The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  though  it  is  more  salubrious.  The 
most  noted  article  of  produce  is  Cayenne 
pepper,  the  fruit  of  the  capsicum  baccatum. 
Other  productions  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
cocoa,  indigo,  mjiize,  cassia  and  vanilla. 

Cayenne ;  an  islemd  of  South  America, 
belonging  to  France,  on  the  coast  of  the 
above  province,  separated  fk)m  the  main 
land  by  the  river  Cayenne,  which  is  about 
300  miles  in  length.  The  island  is  1 8  miles 
long  and  10  broad,  and  has  a  fertile  soiL 

Cayenne;  a  town  of  South  America, 
on  the  north  point  of  the  above  island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayenne.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne, 
has  a  large  and  convenient  port,  and  con- 
tains about  200  houses.  Lat.  4°  56'  N.; 
Ion.  52°  16'  W. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  or  Capsicum.  Cap- 
sicum is  the  name  of  several  species  of 
South  American  and  Indian  plants,  easily 
knovm  by  their  hollow  pods,  of  a  shining 
red  or  yellow  color,  which  contain  many 
small,  flat  and  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The 
principal  species  are,  heart  or  bell-pepper 
{capsicum  grossum),  Guinea  pepper  {cap- 
sicum annuum)  and  bird-pepper  (capsi- 
sicum  bctccatum).  All  the  species  of  cap- 
sicum possess  the  same  general  qualities. 
In  hot  cUmates,  but  particularly  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  some  parts 
of  Spanish  America,  tfie  fruit  of  these 
plants  is  much  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  both  with 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  is  mixed. 
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in  greater  or  less  proportion,  with  almost 
all  kinds  of  sauces.  The  Cayenne  pepper 
used  in  cookery  is  made  from  the  fruit 
of  ditferent  species  of  capsicum.  This 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  gathered,  dried  in  the 
«un,  and  then  pounded ;  and  the  powder 
is  mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  salt,  and 
kept  for  use  in  closely-stopped  bottles.  It 
is  very  generally  used  as  a  poignant  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes. 
Its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and  it  leaves  a 
durable  sensation  of  heat  on  the  palate, 
which  is  best  removed  by  butter  or  oil. 
When  taken  in  small  quantities,  Cayenne 
is  a  grateful  stimulant ;  and,  in  medicine, 
it  is  used  both  externally  and  internally,  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs, 
when  languid  and  torpid ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found  efficacious  in  many  gouty 
and  paralytic  cases.  The  Guinea  pepper, 
or  annual  capsicum,  is  considered  the  most 
hardy  of  this  whole  tribe  of  plants ;  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  its  fruit 
is  eaten  green  by  the  peasants  at  their 
breakfasts,  and  is  preferred  by  them  to  on- 
ions or  garhc.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species 
may  be  used  in  domestic  economy,  either 
as  a  pickle,  or  when  dried  before  a  fire,  and 
ground  to  powder  in  a  common  pepper- 
mill,  as  Cayenne  pepper.    (See  Capsicin.) 

Cayes,  Les,  or  Aux  Cayes  ;  a  seaport 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  Hayti ;  30  miles 
S.  S.  E.  Port-au-Prince;  lat.  18°  13'  N.; 
Ion.  74°  31'  W.  This  town,  a  few  years 
since,  contained  12  or  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  now  very  much  reduced.  The  harbor 
is  inferior,  but  the  siurounding  country  is 
fertile. 

Caylus  (Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tu- 
bi^rcs,  &c.),  count  of,  an  archaeologist, 
bom  Oct.  31,  1692,  at  Paris,  received  an 
education  equally  solid  and  splendid.  Af- 
ter having  served  in  the  army  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  left  the 
service  in  1715,  accompanied  Bonac  on 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  visited  Greece,  Troy,  Epbc- 
sus,  Byzantium  and  Adrianople.  In  1717, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  according  to  the  wish 
of  his  mother,  and  began  here  to  arrange 
his  extensive  collections.  He  commenced 
a  great  work  on  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Etrus- 
can,' Roman  and  Gallic  antiquities,  with 
numerous  plates.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  painting  and  of  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions,  and  divided  his  labors 
between  them.  He  made  a  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  ancient  method  of  en- 
caustic painting,  investigated  tlie  mode  of 
painting  on  marble,  the  art  of  hardening 
copper,  the  mode  by  which  the  Egyptians 
raised  great  weights,  the  mummieg,  paint- 


ing on  wax,  and  many  other  subjects.  If 
he  has  sometimes  misunderstood  the  an- 
cient autJiors,  and  committed  some  eiTors 
with  respect  to  ancient  monuments,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  treated  with  great  success  of 
tlie  processes  and  materials  employed  in 
the  arts  by  tlie  ancients.  He  died  in  1765. 
Integrity,  simplicity  and  disinterestedness 
were  united  in  his  character  v«th  occa- 
sional traits  of  dogmatism.  He  has  left 
numerous  works,  tales  as  well  as  antiqua- 
rian researches.  Among  tlie  latter  is  his 
Recueii  d'Antiquiies  Egyptienncs,  &c. 
(Paris,  1752—67,  7  vols.).  Caylus  was 
also  an  industrious  and  skilful  engraver, 
and  has  furnished  a  collection  of  more 
than  200  engravings,  after  drawings  in  the 
royal  cabinet,  and  a  great  number  of  heads, 
after  the  first  masters.  His  mother,  niece 
of  Mad.de  Maintenon,  made  herself  known 
by  a  spirited  litde  work — Mes  Souvenirs. 

Cayman.    (See  Alligator.) 

Cazotte,  Jacques,  an  autlior,  distin- 
guished by  facility  and  UvcUness  of  style, 
bom  in  1720,  at  Dijon,  studied  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  went,  in  1747,  to  Martinico. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  lost  $50,000 
in  letters  of  exchange  upon  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  whose  superior,  Lavalette, 
he  had  sold  his  possessions  in  Martinico. 
The  lawsuit  which  he  commenced,  on 
tliis  occasion,  may  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  all  the  proceedings  against 
the  Jesuits  in  France.  Cazotte  shone  in 
society  among  the  beaux  esprits.  His  ro- 
mance of  chivalry,  Olivier,  pubUshed  in 
17G3,  and,  subsequently,  his  JDiahle  amou- 
reux,  the  Lord  Impromptu,  and  (Euvrea 
morales  et  badines,  are  proofs  of  his  rich 
imagination,  and  his  talent  for  wilting  \vith 
case  and  precision-  Being  received  into 
the  order  of  Marlines  de  Pasqualis,  Cazotte 
lost  himself  in  cabalistic  dreams.  With 
the  assistance  of  Dom  Chavis,  an  Arabian 
nionk,  lie  translated  four  volumes  of  Ara- 
bian Tales — a  continuation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  forming  the  37th  and  40th  volumes 
of  the  Cabinet  des  Fies.  Though  at  the 
age  of  70  years,  he  v/rote  them  at  midnight, 
after  his  return  from  the  circles  in  which 
he  had  been  visiting.  Chavis  dictated  the 
outlines,  and  Cazotte  wrought  up  the  sto- 
riea  He  completed  the  task  in  two  win- 
ters. The  comic  opera  Les  Sabots  he 
composetl  in  one  night.  In  the  revolution, 
which  he  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the 
Abbaye,  with  his  daughter  EUzabeth,  in 
1792.  When  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
took  place,  Sept.  2  and  3,  Cazotte  being 
dehvered  into  the  hands  of  the  assassins, 
his  daughter  cast  herself  between  hin- 
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and  the  murderers,  and  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  tJieir  purpose  ;  but  he  was  again 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  Sept. 
25.  From  the  scaffold  he  cried  with  a 
firm  voice  to  the  mtdtitude,  "  I  die,  as  I 
have  lived,  faithful  to  God  and  to  my  king." 

Cazwini,  Zacharia  Ben  Mohammed, 
an  Arabian  natiu-aUst,  descended  from  a 
family  of  lawyers,  who  derived  their  ori- 
gin from  Anas  Ben  Malek,  a  companion  of 
Mohammed,  and  had  settled  in  Caswin,  a 
city  in  Persia.  From  that  place  this  au- 
thor received  the  surname  under  wliich 
he  has  become  celebrated.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  Ufe,  we  know  only  that 
iie  was  cadi  of  Wazith  and  Hillah,  and 
died  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  682  (A.  D. 
1283).  His  most  important  work  is  on 
natiu-al  history — The  Wonders  of  Nature 
and  the  Peculiarities  of  Creation — of  which 
Ideler,  professor  in  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin, has  published  the  chapter  on  the  Con- 
stellations of  the  Arabians,  and  of  which 
there  are  fragments  in  Bochart's  Hiero- 
zoikon,  in  Ouseley's  Oriental  Collections, 
and  in  Wahl's,  Jalm's  and  De  Sacy's  Arab. 
Chrestomathias,  It  was  the  object  of  Caz- 
wini, like  Pliny,  to  describe  the  wonders 
of  all  nature.  His  work  contains  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  all  that  had  been  writ- 
ten before  liim,  but  in  so  grand  and  orig- 
inal a  manner,  that  it  is  of  higher  value 
than  most  of  the  original  works  which 
treat  of  the  same  subjects.  There  is  an 
abridged  translation  of  it  in  the  Persian. 

Cebes  of  Thebes  was  a  disciple  of 
Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  saved  Phae- 
don,  a  young  slave,  from  moral  ruin.  Noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  his  Hfe.  Three  dia- 
logues— Hebdome,  Phrynichus,  and  Plrutx, 
or  the  Picture — are  ascribed  to  him  ;  but 
most  critics  regard  the  latter  as  the  work 
of  a  later  Cebes,  or  of  a  Stoic  philosopher 
under  this  assumed  name.  Since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  this  interesting  dialogue 
has  been  often  reprinted  by  itself,  or  in 
connexion  with  the  writings  of  Epictetus, 
Theognis,  Pythagoras,  &c.  Among  the 
larger  editions  is  that  of  SchweighSuser 
(Strasburg,  1806).  There  are  many  school 
editions. 

Cecil,  William  (lord  Burleigh).  Tiiis 
eminent  English  statesman  was  son  to 
Richard  Cecil,  master  of  the  robes  to 
Henry  VIII,  and  was  bom  at  Bourne,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1520.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  with  a  view  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Having  carried  on  a  successful  controver- 
sy vntli  two  Irish  priests  on  the  subject  of 
Uie  pope's  supremacy,  he  obtained  the  no- 


tice of  the  king ;  and,  being  presented 
with  the  reversion  of  tlie  office  of  custos 
brevium,  was  encouraged  to  push  his  for- 
tune at  court.  Having  married  tlie  sister 
of  sir  John  Cheke,  he  was,  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, afterwards  the  protector  Somerset. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  took  for  a 
second  the  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
director  of  the  studies  of  Edward  VI ;  and, 
by  his  alliance  with  this  lady,  herself  emi- 
nent for  learning,  still  further  increased 
his  influence.  He  rose,  in  1547,  to  the 
post  of  master  of  requests,  and,  soon  after, 
to  that  of  secretary.  He  endured,  in  this 
reiga,  some  of  the  vicissitudes  which  befell 
his  patron  Somerset,  but  always  recovered 
his  standing,  and,  in  1551,  was  knighted, 
and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
His  declining  to  aid  the  proclamation  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  secured  him  a  gracious 
reception  from  queen  Mary,  although  he 
forfeited  his  office  because  he  would  not 
change  his  religion.  In  1555,  he  attended 
cardinal  Pole  and  the  other  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  for  peace  with 
France  ;  and,  on  his  return,  being  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, distinguished  himself  by  opposing  a 
bill  brought  in  for  the  confiscation  of  es- 
tates on  account  of  reUgious  principles. 
His  foresight  led  him  into  a  timely  corre- 
spondence with  the  princess  Ehzabeth, 
pre\iously  to  her  accession ;  to  whom,  in 
her  critical  situation,  his  advice  was  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable.  On  her  accession, 
in  1558,  he  was  appointed  privy  counsel- 
lor and  secretary  of  state.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  her  reign  was  the  settlement 
of  religion,  which  Cecil  conducted  witli 
gre^t  ski!.'"  and  prudence,  considering  the 
difiiculties  to  be  encountered.  In  foreign 
affairs,  he  showed  much  tact  in  guarding 
against  tfic  danger  aiising  from  the  Cath- 
olic powers,  and  very  judiciously  lent  sup- 
port to  the  refonnation  in  Scotland.  The 
general  tenor  of  Cecil's  policy  was  cau- 
tious, and  rested  upon  an  avoidance  of 
open  hostilities,  and  a  reliance  on  secret 
negotiation  and  intrigues  with  opposing 
parties  in  the  neighboring  countries,  with 
a  view  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened his  ovra.  This,  upon  the  whole,  was 
a  course  almost  necessary,  considering  the 
situation  of  England,  with  a  powerful,  dis- 
satisfied party  at  home,  much  dangerous 
enmity  on  the  part  of  Catholic  Europe, 
and  an  alliance  existing  between  Scotland 
and  France.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
northern  rebellion,  in  1571,  Elizabeth 
raised  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
harm  Burleigh,  and,  the  following  year, 
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made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  is 
charged  with  being  deeply  engaged  in  fo- 
menting the  troubles  which  caused  the 
flight  of  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Mary 
Stuart  into  England ;  and,  after  the  di»- 
coveiy  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  he  never 
ceased  urging  her  trial  and  condemnation. 
He  endured,  for  a  short  time,  the  hypo- 
critical resentment  of  Ehzabetfi  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  queen  of  Scots,  but,  after  a 
while,  recovered  his  former  credit  At 
the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  inva- 
sion, he  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  with  his  usual  care  and 
ability.  But,  soon  after,  losing  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  be- 
came desirous  of  retiring  from  pubhc 
business,  and  of  leaving  the  field  open  to 
his  son  Robert,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as 
eaii  of  Salisbury.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  to  keep  his  employment,  and 
one  of  his  latest  efforts  was  to  effectuate  a 
peace  with  Spain,  in  opposition  to  the 
more  heated  councils  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 
This  great  minister  died  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
honors,  in  1598,  being  then  in  his  77th 
year.  He  left  behind  him  the  character 
of  the  ablest  minister  of  an  able  reign. 
How  far  the  emergencies  of  the  period 
ought  to  excuse  a  portion  of  his  daric  and 
crooked  pohcy,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  is  c'lsy  to  decide,  that  al- 
most every  school  of  pohticians,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  countenanced 
similar  laxity  under  the  plea  of  expedien- 
cy. The  private  character  of  Burleigh 
was  highly  regarded ;  for,  although  he 
failed  not  to  improve  his  opportunities  as 
a  courtier,  he  always  exhibited  a  probity 
which  conciliated  esteem.  He  possessed, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  soUd  learning,  grav- 
ity and  decorum,  which,  in  that  age,  usu- 
aUy  accompanied  elevated  station.  In  his 
mode  of  Uving,  he  was  noble  and  splendid, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  economical,  and 
attentive  to  the  formation  of  a  competent 
fortune  for  his  family.  His  early  occu- 
pation as  a  statesman  precluded  much 
attention  to  hterature ;  but  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  a  few  Latin  verses,  and 
of  some  historical  tracts.  A  great  number 
of  his  letters  on  business  are  still  extant 

Cecil,  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  second 
eon  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  bom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  about  the  year  1550 ;  but 
his  birth  may,  wdth  more  probabiUty,  be 
placed  13  years  later.  He  was  deformed, 
and  of  a  weak  constitution ;  on  which  ac- 
cx)imt  he  was  educated  at  home,  till  his 
removal  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Having  received  the  honor  of  knighthood, 


he  went  to  France  as  assistant  to  the 
Enghsh  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
and,  in  1596,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  On  the  death  of  sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  he  succeeded  him 
as  principal  secretary,  and  continued  to 
be  a  confidential  minister  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  die  end  of  her  reign.  Having  se- 
cretly supported  the  interests  of  James  I, 
previous  to  his  accession  to  the  crowTi, 
and  taken  measures  to  faciUtate  that  event, 
he  was  continued  in  office  under  the  new 
sovereign,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In 
1G03,  he  was  created  a  baron ;  in  1604, 
viscount  Cranboum  ;  and  in  1605,  carl  of 
Salisbury.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was 
the  pohtical  rather  than  the  personal  fa- 
vorite of  the  king,  whom  he  served  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and,  as  he  was  certainly 
the  ablest,  so  he  was,  perhaps,  tlie  most  hon- 
est, minister  who  presided  over  the  affairs 
of  state  during  that  reign.  In  1608,  on 
the  decease  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  the 
carl  of  Dorset,  that  oflSce  was  bestowed  on 
lord  Salisbury,  who  held  it  till  his  death, 
in  1612.  This  event  took  place  at  Marl- 
borough, as  he  was  returning  to  London 
from  Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  in  a  very 
debilitated  state  of  health,  to  use  the  min- 
eral waters.  An  interesting  account  of 
this  journey,  and  of  the  last  hours  of  this 
eminent  statesman,  drawn  up  by  one  of 
his  domestics,  may  bo  found  in  Peek's 
Desiderata  Curiosa.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
the  author  of  a  Treatise  against  the  Pa- 
pists ;  and  of  Notes  on  Dee's  Discourse 
on  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar ;  and 
some  of  his  letters,  despatches  and  speech- 
es in  parliament  have  been  published. 

Cecilia.  There  arc  several  saints  of 
this  name  in  the  CathoUc  church.  The 
most  celebrated,  who  has  been  falsely  re- 
garded as  the  inventress  of  the  organ,  and 
who  is  the  patron  saint  of  music,  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  220.  Her 
pagan  parents,  says  the  legend,  betrothed 
her,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  to  Valerian,  a 
young  pagan.  But  she  had  internally 
vowed  to  the  Lord  a  perpetual  virginity  ; 
and,  whilst  the  instruments  sounded,  she 
sang  in  her  heart  only  to  the  Lord  {can- 
tantHms  organis,  ilia  in  corde  svx)  soli 
Domino  cantabat,dicens,  &,c.) ;  that  is,  she 
prayed — O  Lord,  allow  my  heart  and  my 
body  to  remain  unpolluted.  As  soon  as 
the  bridegroom  appeared,  she  forbade  his 
approach,  assuring  him  that  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  protected  her  innocence.  The 
unbelieving  Valerian  wished  to  convince 
himself  of  this  assertion  ;  she  referred  him 
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to  the  bishop  Urban,  who  was  concealed 
among  tlie  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  who 
instructed  him  in  tlie  Christian  religion, 
and  baptized  hun.  When  he  returned  to 
tlie  bride,  he  saw  the  protecting  angel, 
who  presented  them  both  with  cro^vns  of 
heavenly  roses  and  hlies.  Valerian  now 
induced  his  brother  Tubirtus  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Roman  prefect 
Almachius  caused  both  brothers  to  be 
beheaded,  as  zealous  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. Life  was  to  be  given  to  CeciUa  if 
she  would  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 
But  she  remained  firm  in  her  belief. 
Upon  this,  the  tyrant  caused  her  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  in 
which  she  was  found,  the  day  after,  un- 
hurt. The  executioner  was  then  directed 
to  behead  her:  he  inflicted  three  blows, 
but  was  not  able  to  separate  the  head  from 
the  body.  She  lived  for  three  days,  ex- 
horting the  faithful  and  giving  alms  to  the 
poor.  As  early  as  the  5th  century,  we 
find  a  church  in  Rome  dedicated  to  her. 
Pope  Paschalis,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
gather  relics,  endeavored  to  discover  her 
body.  She  appeared  to  Mm,  as  he  relates 
in  his  letters,  while  he  was  sleeping,  and 

gointed  out  the  place  of  her  sepulchre. 
aschaUs  caused  the  body  to  be  disinter- 
red in  821,  and  placed  it  in  the  church 
M'hich  he  rebuilt,  where  her  monument  is 
still  to  be  seen.  How  Cecilia  came  to  be 
the  patron-saint  of  music  is  not  agreed. 
The  various  opinions,  however,  seem  to 
be  united  in  this  point,  that  it  was  either 
through  a  misunderstanding,  or  through 
an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  words 
above  cited  from  her  legend.  Her  wor- 
ship, in  this  character,  is  very  ancient. 
Among  the  poets,  Chaucer,  Diyden  in  his 
Alexander's  Feast,  and  Pope,  have  sung  her 
praises.  Rapliael,  Domenichino,  Dolce 
and  Mignard  have  represented  her  in  cel- 
ebrated paintings.  In  the  picture  of  Ra- 
phael, she  appears  as  the  personification 
of  heavenly  devotion.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
heavenly  picture, 

Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  arrived 
there  about  1550  B,  C,  fi-om  Sais,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  (this  emigration,  how- 
ever, has  been  questioned  by  some  late 
writers,  e.  g,  Ottfried  Miiller),  taught  the 
savage  inhabitants  religion  and  morals, 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  social  life,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  city  of  Athens  (Cecropia),  and 
built  11  other  places,  whose  inhabitants 
he  instructed    in    agriculture.     He  also 

Slanted  the  ohve,  and  consecrated  it  to 
linerva,  tlie  patron  goddess  of  Athens. 
He   then    introduced   into   his   adopted 


country  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  commerce.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  His  mon- 
ument was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  but,  to  preserve  his  memory  al- 
ways fresh  in  their  minds,  the  people 
consecrated  to  him  the  constellation  of 
Aquarius.  (See  Mica.)  The  researches 
which  are  making  among  the  records  of 
Egyptian  historj',  since  the  key  to  their 
mysterious  language  has  been  discovered 
by  the  skilfully  directed  efforts  of  Young, 
De  Sacy,  Zoega,  Champollion,  and  others, 
will  undoubtedly  throw  great  light  on  the 
progress  of  civilization  from  Egj'pt  to 
Greece,  described  in  the  half  mythological, 
half  historical  tales  of  the  latter  country. 

Cecropia,    (See  Athens,  vol,  i,  p.  442.) 

Cedar  ;  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  juniper,  to  a  species  of  pine,  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  and  to  the  cvpresstis  thuyoides. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  and  of  great  durability. 
The  most  celebrated  kind  is  the 

Cedar-Larch,  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (pinus 
cedriLS,  L,),  distinguished,  by  its  strong,  ra- 
mose branches,  from  all  other  trees  of  the 
same  genus.  The  general  character  of  the 
shoot,  even  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  sin- 
gularly bold  and  picturesque,  and  quite 
peculiar  to  the  species.  The  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  coldest  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Libanus,  Amanus  and  Taurus;  but  it  is 
not  now  to  be  found  in  those  places  in 
great  numbers.  Maundrell,  in  his  journey 
fi^m  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  in  1696,  could 
reckon  only  16  large  trees,  though  many 
small  onea  The  forest  of  Libanus  seems 
never  to  have  recovered  from  the  havoc 
made  by  Solomon's  forty  score  thousand 
hewers.  Beautiful  specimens  of  this  noble 
tree  are  to  be  seen  at  Witton  park,  Zion- 
house,  &c.,  in  England,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  in  1683,  and  where, 
as  professor  Martyn  observes,  there  are 
probably,  at  present,  more  cedars  than  in 
Palestine. 

White-Cedar  [cupressus  thuyoides)  is  a 
small  or  middle-sized  evergreen,  naturally 
forming  an  elegant  head.  Its  branches 
are  not  pendulous.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
delicate  gi-een  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  China  and  Cochin  China. 
In  the  U,  States,  it  occupies  large  tracts, 
denominated  cedar-swamps.  The  wood  is 
soft,  smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and 
internally  of  a  red  color.  It  is  permanent 
in  shape,  and  very  durable,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  material  for  fences.  Large  quantities 
of  shingles  are  made  of  it.  It  is  a  favorite 
material  for  wooden  wares,  or  the  nicer 
kinds  of  coopers'  work. 

Red  or  Common  Cedar  {juniperus  Vir- 
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giniana);  a  native  of  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  leaves,  growing  in  threes,  and  being 
fixed  by  their  base,  the  younger  ones  lying 
upon  each  other,  and  the  older  ones 
spreading.  The  trunk  is  straight,  and 
knotted  by  small  branches.  The  heart- 
wood  is  of  a  bright  red,  smooth,  and  mod- 
erately soft.  This  wood  is  in  much  re- 
quest for  the  outsides  of  black-lead  pen- 
cils. On  account  of  its  powerful  fragrance, 
it  is  often  used  for  the  bottoms  of  drawers, 
because  it  resists  the  attacks  of  insects. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  in  great  esteem  for 
wainscotting  and  cabinet-work,  but  has 
been  much  neglected  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  mahogany.  The  name  of  sawn  is, 
in  some  places,  improperly  apphed  to  tliis 
tree.  UnUke  the  white  cedar,  it  grows  in 
the  driest  and   most  barren  soils.     For 

Eosts  of  buildings,  it  is  much  in  request ; 
ut  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  large 
aze. 

Cefalonia.  (See  Cephalonia.) 
CELa:^o.  (See  Harpies.) 
Celebes  ;  an  island  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  of  an  in-egular  shape,  about  500  miles 
long,  and  alwut  200  broad,  called,  by  the 
natives  and  Malays,  JSTtgree  Oran  Buggess, 
and,  sometimes,  Tanna  Macassar ;  square 
miles,  about  90,000.  It  is  divided  mto  six 
states  or  kingdoms,  viz.,  Goa,  Bony,  Wajoo, 
Sopin,  Selindrin  and  Mandar.  Goa  extends 
a  considerable  way  along  the  west  and 
south,  and  contains,  besides  Macassar,  two 
Dutch  forts,  liontyn  and  Bulo  Cumbo. 
The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the 
king  is  called  karuang,  and,  sometimes, 
rajah  Goa. — Bony,  or  Pony,  is  E.  of  Goa, 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch, 
and  is  governed  by  a  prince,  called  pajong, 
who  is  elected  for  hfe  by  seven  orancayos, 
or  nobles. — Wajoo,  or  Warjoo,  or  Tuadjoo, 
is  situated  N.  of  Bony,  and  is  governed  by 
a  prince  elected  for  life  by  the  orancayos. — 
Sopin  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
towards  the  eastern  side,  to  the  E.  of  Bon. 
■ — Selindrin  is  of  small  consideration,  and 
is  N.  W.  of  Sopin. — Mandar  Ues  on  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  coast  The  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans. — ^The  heat  of  this  island 
would  be  excessive  if  it  were  not  moder- 
ated by  abimdant  rains.  The  trees  are 
always  green ;  fruit  and  flowers  grow  in 
all  seasons ;  jasmines,  roses,  carnations,  and 
other  beautifiil  flowers,  grow  without  cul- 
ture ;  orange-trees  and  citrons  shade  the 
groimd,  with  mangoes,  bananas,  and  other 
friiits.  Cotton-trees  cover  the  extensive 
plains.  It  produces  no  spice  except  pep- 
per. The  inhabitants  raise  a  great  number 
of  cattle :  the  oxen  are  larger  thau  those 


of  Europe.  In  the  forests  are  large  herds 
of  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
monkeys,  large  and  ferocious ;  some  vvith 
tails,  and  some  without;  some  walking 
upon  four  legs,  others  upon  two.  The 
principal  articles  which  the  Dutch  obtain 
from  this  island  are  rice,  gold,  ivory,  deals 
and  sandal  wood ;  cotton,  camphor,  ginger, 
long  pepper  and  pearls.  The  Dutch  are 
said  to  have  had  370  towns  and  villages 
under  then- control.  Their  principal  set- 
tlement is  at  Macassar.  Lat.  2°  N.  to  5°  4& 
S.;  Ion.  118°  40^  to  124°  15/  E. 

Celestine.  Two  popes  of  tliis  name 
are  saints.  The  first  was  elected  pope 
Nov.  3,  422,  and  foUowed  Boniface  I. 
There  is  a  decretal  letter  of  tliis  pope  ex- 
tant, directed  to  the  bishops  of  Vienna  and 
Narbonne,  prohibiting  the  bishops  from 
wearing  a  dress  distinguishing  them 
from  the  people,  and  forbidding  the 
choice  of  strangers  for  bishops,  to  the 
displeasure  of  their  flocks.  The  consent 
of  the  people,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
magistrate,  he  says,  is  necessaiy  to  a  choice. 
He  died  April  6, 432.  His  letters  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  D.  Constant, 
foho,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  councila 
— Celestine  V  was  also  a  saint.  He  was 
chosen  pope  July  5,  1294,  before  which 
time  he  was  called  Peter  of  Murrhone. 
He  hved  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  di  Magella, 
in  continual  faeting  and  penance,  and  wds 
entirely  unfit  for  the  papal  chair,  on  ac- 
count of  his  utter  ignorance  of  business  and 
of  the  world.  He  never  would  have  been 
chosen,  had  not  the  papal  chair  been 
vacant  for  27  months,  on  account  of  the 
cardinals  being  divided  into  two  partiea 
When  Celestine  entered  Aquila,  he  rode 
on  an  ass,  led  by  two  kings.  He  soon 
found  the  burden  of  business  too  heavy, 
and  abdicated  his  dignity  Dec.  13,  1294. 
Boniface  VIII  succeeded  him,  and  kept 
him  prisoner  till  his  death.  May  19,  1296. 
The  greatest  simpUcity  marks  the  govern- 
ment of  this  pope.  He  is  the  founder  of 
the  Celestines.    (q.  v.) 

Celestines  (from  their  founder,  pope 
Celestine  V,  q.  v.),  the  hermits  of  St.  Da- 
mian,  a  rehgious  order,  instituted  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  in  Italy,  fol- 
lovved  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (q.  v.),  wore 
white  garments  with  black  capes  and  scap- 
ularies,  and  were  devoted  entirely  to  a 
contemplative  hfe.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  the  order  was  diminished 
to  the  number  of  96  monasteries  in  Italy, 
and  21  in  France.  This  society  of  gloomy 
monks  appears  recently  to  have  become 
still  smaller.  In  France,  it  no  longer  ex- 
ists. 
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Celibacy  [written  by  a  Catholic].  One 
of  the  sublime  ideas  of  the  Cathobc  church 
is  its  veneration  of  chastity.    This  places 
Christianity  in  the  most  striking  opposi 
tion  to  the  sensual  religions  of  the  pagan 
world.    Whilst  the  pagans  lowered  their 
gods  to  the  human  standard,  Christianity 
directed  men's  views  to  heaven,  and  ideal- 
ized human  nature.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  7)  rec- 
ommends virj^nity,  without  condemning 
matiimony.  The  Cathobc  church  respects 
matrimonial  chastity,  but  esteems  virginity 
a  higher  virtue,  as  a  sacrilice  of  the  pleas- 
iu"es  of  this  bfe  to  purity  of  soul,  as  the 
victory  of  the  moral  nature  over  the  phys- 
ical.    With  these  subbme  views  of  this 
virtue,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  re- 
quired of  the  priests,  who  officiate  in  tlie 
high  mystery  of  the  eucbarist.    From  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  it  became  a  custom 
in  the  church  for  bishops,  priests  and  dea- 
cons to  renounce  the  joys  of  matrimonial 
love  at  their  consecration,  and  to  devote 
tliemselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  their 
office.     One   point   only  was   disputed, 
whether  clergymen  were  to  be  merely 
-prohibited  from  nianying,  or  whether  even 
those  who  were  married  before  their  con- 
secration, should  be  rejjuired  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  wives.    At  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Nice,  several  bishops  pro- 
posed that  the  bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
who  had  received  the  holy  consecration, 
should  be  directed,  by  an  express  ordi- 
nance, to  give  up  their  wives.    But  Paph- 
nutius,  bishop  of  Upper  Thebais,  contend- 
.  ed  that  cohabitation  with  a  wife  was  a  state 
of  chastity.    It  was  sufficient,  he  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
church,  that  clergymen  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  marry;  but  he  who  had  been 
married  before  liis  consecration  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  separated  from  his  lavdlil 
wife.    As  it  became  the  general  opinion, 
that  a  clergyman  could  not  marry,  it  soon 
became  tlie  general  practice  to  refuse  con- 
secration to  manned  men.    By  this  means, 
uniformity  was  effected.    As  for  the  bish- 
ops, it  soon  became  a  matter  beyond  dis- 
Eute.    After  the  institution  of  monachism 
ad  become  firmly  established,  and  the 
monks  were  regarded  witli  veneration,  on 
accomit  of  their  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
public  opinion  exacted  from  the  secular 
clergy  the  same  observance  of  ceUbacy. 
The  holy  father    Epiphanius  assm-es  us 
that,  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  celibacy 
was  commanded,  and  that,  wherever  this 
command  was  neglected,  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  church.  The  particular  council 
of  Elvira  commanded  all  bishops,  presby- 
ters, deacons  and  eubdeacons  to  abstain 


from  their  wives,  under  penalty  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  clergy.     In  the  Western 
church,  celibacy  was  rigorously  required. 
Pope  Cyricius,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, forbade  the  clergy  to  marry,  or  to 
cohabit  with  their  wives,  if  already  marri- 
ed.  At  the  same  time,  the  monks  received 
consecration,  which  mcreased  the   con- 
formity between  them  and  the  secular  cler- 
gy still  further,  and  indirectly  obliged  the 
latter  to  observe  celibacy.    Several  popes 
and  particular  councils  repeated  this  in- 
junction. The  emperor  Justinian  declared 
all  children  of  clergymen  illegitimate,  and 
incapable  of  any  hereditary  succession  or 
inheritance.     The  council  of  Tours,  in 
566,  issued  a  decree  against  married  monks 
and  nuns,  declaring  that  they  should  be 
publicly  excommunicated,  and  their  mar- 
riage Ibrmally  dissolved.    Seculars,  dea- 
cons and  subdeacons,  who  were  found  to 
dwell  with  their  wives,  were  interdicted 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions  for  the 
course  of  a  year.    In  Spain,  the  bishops 
were  ordered  to  enforce   ceUbacy  upon 
their  abbots,  deacons,  &c.,  once  a  year,  in 
their  sermons ;  for,  in  that  coimtry,  many 
priests,  formerly  Arians,  and  newly-con- 
verted, refused  to  give  up  their  wives,  con- 
formably to  the  requisitions  of  the  CathoUe 
church.    As  in  other  points,  in  this,  also, 
the  Greek  church  dissented  from  the  Ro- 
man.   The  (TruUan)  council  of  Constan- 
tuiople,  in  692,  in  its  13th  canon,  declares, 
"Having  heard  that  the  Roman  church 
has  ordered  the  priests  and  deacons  to 
relinquish  their  lawful  wives,  we,  assem- 
bled in  this  council,  hereby  decree,  that 
priests  and  deacons,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  church,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  holy  apostles,  may  bve  with 
their  wives  Uke  the  laity.    We  hereby  for- 
bid any  one  to  refuse  the  consecration  of  a 
priest  or  deacon  on  account  of  his  being 
married,  and  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  after 
he  has  requested  consecration.    We  will 
by  no  means  be  unjust  to  marriage,  nor 
separate  what  God  has  united."     These 
regulations  are  still  in  force  in  the  Greek 
church ;  and,  while  celibacy  is  required  of 
tlie  bishops  and  monks ;  priests  and  dea- 
cons, if  married  before  consecration,  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  state  of  matri- 
mony.   This  is  not  a  reason  for  saying 
that  the  iJoT/iaji  church  introduced  celibacyj 
she  has  only  retained  it,  as  an  old  apostol- 
ical tradition,  to  which  she  has  added  the 
rule,  not  to  consecrate  married  men,  unless 
the  wife  enter  a  religious  order.    As  no  one 
has  a  right  to  demand  to  be  consecrated  a 
priest,  the  Roman  church  has,  by  this  ad- 
dition, violated  no  one's  right.    The  West- 
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em  church  had  new  reasons  for  enjoining 
celibacy,  when  the  system  of  benefices  be- 
gan to  be  organized.  At  firet,  the  officers 
of  tlie  church  Uved  on  the  voluntary  gifts 
of  the  faithful.  When  the  church  acquired 
wealth,  lands  and  tithes,  tlie  revenue  and 
estates  of  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  a  bishop  were  considered  as 
one  whole,  the  administration  and  distribu- 
tion of  which  depended  on  the  bishop. 
But,  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, a  particular  sum  was  taken  from  the 
common  stock  for  each  officer,  the  bishop 
not  excepted.  This  constitution  of  the 
chiu-ch  was  similar  to  that  of  the  state,  in 
which  feudatories  performed  mihtary  and 
other  services,  in  consideration  of  the  usu- 
fruct of  certain  lands.  Even  the  name  was 
the  same.  The  possessions  of  the  feuda- 
tories were  called  benefices,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  clergy.  If  the  clerical  benefices 
and  employments  had  become  hereditary, 
as  was  the  case  with  tlie  lay  benefices,  we 
should  have  seen  a  hereditary  ecclesiasti- 
cal caste,  similar  to  that  of  the  nobility, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
middle  ages,  as  a  caste  of  warriors  and 
civil  officers.  We  should  have  seen  he- 
reditary priests,  hereditary  bishops,  and  a 
hereditajy  pope.  The  rubious  conse- 
quences, moral  and  political,  which  would 
have  resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
are  easily  conceived.  All  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  a  pure  and  divine  rehgiou 
would  have  disappeared  in  such  an  empire 
of  priests.  The  most  absolute  despotism 
would  have  been  estabhshed  over  the  na- 
tions, and  every  attempt  of  the  commons 
to  attain  a  higher  stand  in  pohtical  society 
would  have  been  fi-ustrated.  When  the 
canons  in  Wales  aflenvards  abandoned 
celibacy,  it  was  soon  observed,  that  they 
liad  succeeded  in  making  their  benefices 
hereditary,  by  intermarriages  between 
their  sons  and  daughters.  The  fate  of 
Wales  would  have  been  that  of  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West,  if  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  had  been  allowed.  Whilst, 
however,  the  church  persevered  in  com- 
manding celibacy,  she  had  to  struggle  with 
the  opposition  of  a  corrupt  clergy.  The 
council  of  Narbomie,  in  791,  forbade  the 
clergy  to  have  any  females  Uving  >vith 
tliem,  even  such  as  fomier  rules  had  per- 
mitted. The  same  was  ordered  by  the 
council  of  Mentz,  888.  By  the  council  of 
Augsburg,  every  clergyman  was  forbidden, 
under  penalty  of  dismission,  either  to  mar- 
ry, or  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  if  already 
married,  or  to  retain  female  companions 
who  had  been  introduced  under  the  name 
of  sisters  {subintrodudas) ;  and  the  bishop 


was  authorized,  when  suspicious  woii.en 
were  found  in  the  houses  of  clergymen, 
to  drive  them  out  with  whij)s,  and  cut  off 
tlieu-  hair.  In  the  council  of  Canterbury, 
king  Edgar  himself  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  scandalous  life  of  tlie  clergy,  whose 
houses,  as  he  said,  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  brothels.  Soon  afterwards,  a  great 
number  of  canons  and  priests  were  dis- 
missed, whose  places  were  given  to  monks. 
In  the  council  at  Erham,  in  1009,  the  cler- 
gy were  directed  anew  to  dismiss  their 
vnves.  To  those  who  abstained,  it  wa.s 
even  promised,  that  they  should  be  treat- 
ed like  nobles  by  birth.  Leo  IX  ordered 
that  women  at  Rome,  transgressing  with 
priests,  should  be  slaves  in  tlie  Lateran 
for  hfe.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg, 
excommunicated  the  concubines  of  priests, 
and  had  them  ignominiously  turned  out 
of  the  city.  Pope  Victor  II  dismissed  sev- 
eral bishops  on  account  of  their  irregular- 
ities. Notwithstanding  all  such  prohibi- 
tions, it  appeared  impossible  to  maintain 
the  law  of  celibacy  in  force.  In  1061,  the 
Lombard  bishops,  most  of  whom  had 
concubines,  themselves  elected  Nodolaus, 
bishop  of  Panna,  afterwards  Honorius  II, 
antipope,  merely  because  he  did  not  live 
in  celibacy ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  hoped 
that  he  would  not  insist  on  the  observance 
of  the  prohibitory  law.  Add  to  this,  that 
most  of  these  clergymen,  living  with  con- 
cubines, in  violation  of  canonical  laws, 
obtained  their  places  by  simony,  and  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  iJie  church  in  those 
days.  The  necessity  was  urgent  that  a 
reformer  of  the  church  should  arise.  He 
appeared  in  Gregory  VII,  who,  like  all 
men  of  great  genius,  has  a  right  to  be 
judged  in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
In  order  to  reform  the  corrupted  discipline 
of  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter 
the  simony  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy. 
The  former  he  checked  by  opposing  the 
emperor's  right  of  investiture,  and  enforced 
the  laws  of  celibacy  by  new  regulations. 
la  the  council  of  1074,  at  Rome,  he  ordered 
that  all  married  clergymen,  and  all  laymen 
who  should  confess  to  them,  hear  mass 
of  them,  or  be  present  at  any  divine  ser- 
vice performed  by  them,  should  be  excom- 
municated. When  the  bishop  of  Coire 
began  to  read  this  decree  to  the  synod  in 
Mentz,  the  clergy  assailed  him  witli  re- 
proaches and  blows,  so  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  They  declared  that 
they  did  not  pretend  to  be  angels,  and 
would  rather  give  up  their  priesthood  than 
their  wives.  Gregory,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded, as  he  was  supported  by  the  most 
ancient  and  most  undoubted  canons.  After 
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Gregory's  decease,  the  church  continued 
in  the  same  course.  The  prohibitions 
were  repeated,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  cau- 
tion concerning  domestic  life.  Yet  trans- 
gressions of  this  hard  commandment  were 
very  fi-equent,  particularly  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  In  Petrarca's  works  are 
many  complaints  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  clergy  at  the  j)ope's  court  in  Avignon, 
where  Petrarca  lived  for  some  time.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  council  of  Basle,  it 
is  stated  tliat  many  cardinals  present  there 
lived  openly  with  their  concubines.  In 
one  of  the  chronicles  of  the  mark  of  Bran- 
denburg, we  are  informed  that,  at  a  feast, 
a  question  arose  whether  the  bishop's  con- 
cubine should  precede  the  other  ladies  or 
not.*  The  reformation  followed.  It  rec- 
ognised no  sacrificing  priests ;  \drginity  was 
esteemed  no  higher  than  conjugal  fidelity ; 
vows  of  chastity  were  considered  no  lon- 
ger obligatory ;  and,  as  the  Protestant  cler- 
gy were  subject  either  to  the  state  or  the 
religious  communities,  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  feared  that  they  would,  by  their  own 
authority,  make  the  benefices  hereditary. 
Luther  did  not  at  first  go  the  whole  length 
of  these  changes.  He  thought  the  prolii- 
bition  of  matrimony  unjust;  yet  he  beUev- 
ed  that  tlie  monks,  who  were  bound  to 
celibacy  by  their  vows,  ought  to  observe 
them.  He  wrote  to  Spalatin,  Aug.  6, 
1521,  "Our  Wittenbergians  intend,  too,  to 
give  wives  to  the  monks ;  but  I  shall  not 
suflTer  myself  to  have  one  forced  upon  me." 
Bartholomew  Bemhardi,  a  monk,  head  of 
the  religious  estabUshment  of  Kemberg, 
was  the  first  of  the  clergy  who  manied 
(in  1521),  and  most  of  the  Lutheran  divines 
imitated  him.  When  the  papal  legate,  car- 
dinal Campeggio,  recommended  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  manied  priests,  this  only 
widened  the  breach  between  the  old  and 
new  church.  Luther  declared,  in  1524,  that 
he  was  not  made  of  wood  and  stone,  and, 
in  1525,  manied  the  nun,  the  consecrated 
virgin,  Catharine  von  Bora.  (q.  v.)  Cel- 
ibacy was  the  weak  side  of  the  Catholic 
chiu"ch,  as  many  divines  went  over  to 
the  reformed  cliurch  under  pretence  of  a 
change  in  their  religious  sentiments,  but, 
in  reality,  to  be  enabled  to  marry.  The 
refonned  princes  offered  their  clergy  the 
alternative,  either  to  marry  their  concu- 
bines, or  to  put  them  away.  The  latter 
supposed  a  self-denial,  which  could  not  be 

*  In  Abbot's  Letters  from  Cuba  f  Boston,  1829, 
p.  16),  it  is  stated,  that  most  of  the  priests  on 
that  island  have  families,  and  speak  of  their  chil- 
dren without  scruple,  and  will  sometimes  even  rea- 
son on  the  subject,  and  defend  the  practice.  The 
case  is  much  the  same  in  a  great  part  of  South 
America. 
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expected  from  one  who  had  lived  in  con- 
cubinage, and  a  change  of  religion  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  marriage.  Some 
Catholics  wished  this  weak  spot  in  their 
church  to  be  removed.  At  the  council  of 
Salzburg,  in  1562,  the  bishops  deliberated 
what  measures  ought  to  be  proposed  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  resolved  to  vote 
for  the  maiTiage  of  the  clergy.  The  duke 
of  Bavaria  likewise  insisted  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  the  priests.  The  emperor,  the 
electors,  and  many  other  princes,  directed 
their  envoys  to  demand  it.  The  king  of 
France  also  desired  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  or,  at  least,  a  maturer  age  for  con- 
secration. But  the  majority  at  Trent  (sess. 
24,  can.  9)  decided  for  celibacy,  observing 
that  God  would  grant  the  prayers  of  tliose 
who  prayed  earnestly  for  chastitj",  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  be- 
yond their  strength.  The  pro%isions,  in 
regard  to  celibacy,  are  as  follows : — The 
clergy  of  the  Greek  chm-ch,  who  were 
married  before  their  consecration,  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  matrimo- 
ny. The  piiest,  however,  must  abstain 
fi"om  his  wife  tlnree  days  before  every  cel- 
ebration of  the  mass.  Of  the  Roman  cler- 
gy absolute  celibacy  is  required ;  yet  the 
four  lower  orders  are  permitted,  on  giving 
up  their  benefices,  to  quit  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  to  many.  But,  from  the  sub- 
deacons  upwards,  celibacy  is  commanded 
absolutely ;  except  that  the  pope  may  give 
peranission  to  retire  from  the  clerical  office, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  marry.  The  pen- 
alties for  transgressing  the  rules  of  celibacy 
are  numerous.  The  wife  must  be  dis- 
missed, and  penance  undergone  for  the 
offence.  The  offender  is  forbidden  to 
perfonn  the  ecclesiastical  functions  belong- 
ing to  his  degree,  and  cannot  receive  the 
higher  consecration,  £is  he  becomes  what 
is  called  irregular.  Yet,  afler  penance, 
this  irregularity  may  be  removed  by  dis- 
pensation from  the  bishop.  Finally,  lie 
becomes  excommunicated  by  the  verj' 
act  of  his  maiTiage,  and  must,  on  this 
accoimt,  also,  have  recourse  to  the  bishop, 
to  be  received  again  into  the  commimion. 
In  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  a  Catholic  clergyman  who 
marries  loses  his  benefice  and  his  i-ank  in 
the  church,  without  loss  of  reputation, 
however,  if  his  marriage  be  only  a  previ- 
ous step  to  his  adoption  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Persons  already  married  can  lie 
consecrated  as  clergymen  only  on  condi- 
tion of  their  taking  a  vow  of  chastity,  to 
which  the  wife  has  given  her  consent 
She  must  also  enter  some  religious  order. 
The  rule  of  celibacy  has  been  more  strict- 
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ly  observed  in  tlie  Catholic  church  since 
the  reformation  than  it  was  before.  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  many  incontinent 
clergymen  have  left  the  Catholic  church, 
and  entered  into  one  which  allowed  them 
to  marry.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
Protestant  reformation  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  reform  in  its  own  body,  and  the 
obsei-vance  of  a  stricter  discipline.  Hence 
few  such  i)iiblic  scandals  have  occun-ed 
as  in  former  times,  and  ti"ansgression 
has'  been  followed  by  immediate  punish- 
ment. Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
rule  of  celibacy  is  often  violated.  Such 
transgressions  are  to  be  expected,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  education  and 
80  many  other  circumstances  tend  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  luxury  ;  yet  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  rcsj)ect 
the  rule  of  celibacy  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  re;isons  airainst  requiring  celi- 
bacy in  the  clergy,  is  the  increasing  scarci- 
ty of  men  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  profession  which  requires  such  strict 
self-denial. 

[The  foregoing  article,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  presents  the  views  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  celibacy  by  the  members 
of  that  communion.  To  those  not  edu- 
cated in  that  church,  it  appears  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  comprehend  why  a  rule 
of  life  not  enjoined  by  any  express  com- 
mand or  divine  law,  and  which  contra- 
venes the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  obli- 
gations of  society,  should  be  regarded  as 
of  such  im[)ortance  to  the  excellence  of 
the  priesthood.  That  it  would  attach 
them  more  devotedly  to  the  secular  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  there  can  bo  no  doubt; 
but  lljat  they  would  be  as  capable  of  mhi- 
istering  to  the  sj)iritual  necessities  of  the 
peoj)le  as  those  who  are  experienced  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  through  thp<r 
social  connexions,  we  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe.] 

Cell  ;  generally  employed  to  designate 
an  apartment  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
wines,  &c.,  and  commonly  under  ground. 
The  same  term  has  various  applications 
under  different  circumstances.  Thiis  cella 
was  used,  by  the  Roman  poets,  to  signify 
the  lodge  or  habitation  of  common  prosti- 
tutes, tlies3  being  anciently  under  ground 
(see  Juvenal,  sat.  vi,  ver.  121),  having  the 
names  of  the  inmates  over  the  doors. 
The  name  of  cdl  was  also  used  for  the 
lodgings  of  servants,  among  the  Romans ; 
for  the  a|)artnients  of  the  public  baths ; 
for  the  oii/ta  or  inmost  and  most  retired 
parts  of  tlie  tem^)les,  where  the  images  of 
tlie  gods  were  pi-eserved.    The  terni  cdl 


was  also  applied  to  a  lesser  or  subordmato 
minster,  dej)endent  upon  a  greater,  by 
wliich  it  was  erected  and  under  whose 
government  it  remained.  The  great  an- 
cient English  abbeys  had  generally  such 
cells  in  distant  places,  which  were  ac- 
countable to,  and  received  their  superiors 
from  them.  The  aiiaitments  or  private 
dormitories  of  monks  and  nuns  are  also 
called  cells. — In  technology,  the  teriti  cell 
is  employed  very  frequently  to  signify  any 
small  cotnpartment  into  which  substances 
are  divided  ;  thus  the  hexagonal  cham- 
bers of  the  honey-comb  are  called  cells,  as 
in  botany  the  cavities,  separated  by  [)ar- 
titions  in  the  pods,  husks  or  seed-vessels 
of  plants,  which  are  said  to  be  unilocular, 
bilocular,  trilocular,  &c.,  according  to  the 
number  of  cells. — In  anatomy,  it  is  applied 
to  various  small  cavities,  such  as  the  air- 
cells,  or  pulmonaiy  vesicles,  the  adipose 
cells,  or  spaces  in  the  membrane  wliich 
retains  the  fat,  &c.  The  loose,  inflatable 
texture,  which  unites  and  surrounds  all 
the  parts  anrl  organs  of  the  body,  h.os  tho 
name  of  cellular,  from  its  lieing  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  these  little  membranous 
interstices. 

Cellamare  (Antonio  Giudice,  duke  of 
Giovenazzo),  prince  of,  born  at  Naples, 
1657,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II  of  Spain,  made  several  campaigns,  and 
was  in  the  Spanish  service  during  the 
gi-cater  i)art  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  till  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  imperialists,  in  1707,  who  kept  him 
prisoner  in  Milan  till  1712,  when  he  was 
exchanged.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
was  made  a  cabinet  minister,  and,  in  1715, 
ambassador  extraordinaiy  to  the  French 
court  Here  he  became  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  the  designs  of  Alberoni,  and  the 
soul  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  regent, 
Philip  of  Orieans.  A  plot  was  formed 
for  arresting  the  regent  at  a  festival,  call- 
ing together  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  declaring  Philip  V  regent,  who, 
having  thus  become  master  of  Spain  and 
France,  would  have  made  the  rest  of 
Europe  tremble.  Cellamare  was  only 
waiting  for  further  orders  from  his  court, 
when  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  his 
letters,  having  been  intercepted,  revealed 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  was  arrested,  and  conducted,  under 
an  escort,  to  the  Spanish  frontiers.  The 
court  of  Madrid  made  him  captain-gen- 
eral of  Old  Castile.  He  died  at  Seville. 
iH  1733.  ' 

Cellarius,  Christopher,  one  of  the 
most  learned  philologists  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  1638.    After  he  had 
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studied  at  several  German  universities,  he 
taught  moral  philosophy  and  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Weissonfels.  In  1673,  he 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  at  Weimar, 
and  afterwards  of  the  seminaries  at  Zeitz 
and  Mei-seburg,  and,  finally,  professor  of 
eloquence  and  history  at  Ilalle,  where  he 
died  in  1707.  He  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  ancient  authora,  with  learned  anno- 
tations and  very  accurate  indexes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Curtius,  Eutropius,  Sex- 
tus  Rufus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  the  12  an- 
cient panegyrists,  Minucius  Felix,  Silius 
Italicus,  &c.  His  own  compositions  re- 
late to  ancient  history  and  geography, 
Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto;  a  sculptor,  en- 
graver and  goldsmith  ;  bom  at  Florence, 
in  1500,  where  he  died  in  1570 ;  distin- 
guished particularly  by  his  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  have  become  very  rare, 
and  are  sold  at  present  at  immense  prices. 
Of  a  bold,  honest  and  open  character,  but 
vain  and  quan-elsome,  and  unpatient  of 
encroachment  and  dependence,  he  was 
often   entangled   in   quarrels,  wliich   fre- 
quently cost  his  antagonists  their  lives. 
He  himself  incurred  great  dangers,  was 
put  into  prison,  and  was  saved  only  by  his 
boldness    and    the    j)owerful     protectors 
whom  his  talents  as  an  artist  procured 
him.    At  the  siege  of  Rome  (if  we  beUeve 
his  own  account,  given  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy), he  killed,  with  one  cannon  shot,  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  and,  wth  another, 
the  prince  of  Orange.    He  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen 
the  jewels  of  the  papal  crown,  which  were 
intrusted  to  him  diuing  the  siege,  and  was 
released  only  by  the  interference  of  Fran- 
cis I,  whose  court  he  visited,  and  executed 
there  several  works.    He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and,  under  tlie  pat- 
ronage of  Cosmo,  made  a  Perseus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa,  in  bronze,  which  is 
still   an  ornament  of  the  market-place ; 
also  a  statue  of  Christ,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Pitti  palace,  besides  many  excellent 
dies  for  coins  and  medals.    In  his  58th 
year,  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin,  with 
equal    candor   and  vanity.     It  has  been 
translated,  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  Gothe, 
into  German.     There  is  also  an  English 
ti'anslation  by  doctor  Nugent,  1771 ;  new 
edition  by  Thomas  Roscoe,   1822.      It 
contains  striking  descriptions  of  Cellini's 
own  adventures,  and  of  the  characters  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact   Among  his  other  writings,  the  most 
important  are  Due  TVattati,  una  iniomo 


aUe  otto  prtjicipali  Arti  deW  Oreficeria^ 
Valtro  in  Materia  deW  Arte  dclla  Scoltura 
(best  edition,  1731).     His  style  is  free, 
strong  and  original,  and    the    academy 
della  Cixisca  often  quotes  him  as  a  classic. 
Cellular  Substance,  or  Cellular 
Membrane  {tela  cellulosa  or  mucosa  of 
Latin  writers),  is  the  medium  which  con- 
nects and  supports  all  tlie  various  parts 
and  structures  of  the  body.    Any  pereon 
may  gain  a  general  notion  of  this  sub- 
stance by  observing  it  in  joints  of  veal, 
when  it  is  inflated  by  tlie  butchere.    It 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  fibres  and 
lamin<B  of  animal  matter,  connected  with 
each  other  so  as  to  form  innumerable  cells 
or  small  cavities,  from  which  its  name  of 
cellular  is  derived.    It  pervades  every  part 
of  the  animal  structure.    By  joiimig  to- 
gether the  minute  fibrils  of  muscle,  tendon 
or  nerve,  it    forms  obvious  and  visible 
fibres.     It  collects  these  fibres  into  large 
fasciculi,  and,  by  joining  such  fasciculi^  or 
bundles,  to  each  other,  constitutes  an  en- 
tire muscle,  tendon  or  nerve.     It  joins  to- 
gether the  individual  muscles,  and  is  col- 
lected in   their  intervals.      It  surrounds 
each  vessel  and  nerve  in  tlie  body,  often 
connecting  these  parts  together  by  a  firm 
kind  of  capsule,  and,  in  a  looser  form,  join- 
ing them  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  &c 
When  condensed  into  a  firm  and  compact 
structure,  it  constitutes  the  various  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  which,  by  long  macera- 
tion in  water,  may  be  resolved  into  a  loose, 
cellular  texture.   In  the  bones,  it  forms  the 
basis  or  ground- work  of  their  fabric,  a  re- 
ceptacle, in  the  interstices  of  which  the 
earth  of  bone  is  deposited.    As  cellular 
substance   is  entirely  soluble  in   boiling 
water,  it  is  considered,  by  chemists,  as  that 
peculiar  modification  of  animal    matter 
tenned  gelatine.    In  consequence  of  its 
solution  by  the  united  agencies  of  heat 
and  moisture,  the  muscular  fibres  separate 
firom  each  other,  and  form  the  other  struc- 
tures of  the  body.    This  eftect  is  seen  ih 
meat  which  is  subjected  to  long  boiling  or 
stewing  for  the  table,  or,  indeed,  in  a  joint 
which  is  merely  over-boiled.    It  forms  a 
connexion  and  passage  between  all  parts 
of  the  body,  however  remote  in  situation 
or  dissimilar  in  strticture ;  for  the  cells  of 
this  substance  every  where  communicate, 
as  we  may  collect  from  facts  of  the  most 
common  and    famihar  occurrence.      In 
emphysema,  where  air  escapes  from  tlie 
lungs  wounded  by  a  broken  rib  into  the 
cellular  substance,  it  spreads  rapidly  from 
the  chest  into  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  and  has  even  been  known  to 
gain  admission  into  the  eye-ball.    A  simi- 
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lar  diffusion  of  tliis  fluid  may  be  effected 
by  artificial  inflation. 

Celsus,  Aurelius  Cornelius,  lived,  prob- 
ably, under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
has  been  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates, 
because  he  imitated  the  Greek  physician, 
and  introduced  the  Hippocratic  sj'stem 
into  Rome.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric, 
tiie  art  of  war  and  agriculture.  He  is, 
Iiowever,  best  known  as  a  medical  writer. 
His  style  is  elegant,  concise,  and,  never- 
tlieless,  very  clear.  His  work  on  medi- 
cine is  an  inexhaustible  somcc,  from 
which  other  good  authoi-s  have  dra^vn 
materials  for  writings,  both  medical  and 
surgical.  He  has  furnished  subsequent 
waiters  with  a  multitude  of  avuhorities  for 
the  support  of  their  different  theories,  but 
has  suffered  much  arbitrary  interpretation. 
Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades  are  the  two 
authors  whom  he  has  followed  most. 
jMore  than  59  editions  of  his  8  books  De 
Medicina  had  appeared  in  1785  ;  the  first 
at  Florence,  1478,  fol. :  the  best  is  by 
Krause,  Lcipsic,  176(5:  thatof  Targa  was 
printed  at  Padua,  1769,  4to.,  and  one  at 
Verona,  1810,  4to. 

Cf.lt^  (they  called  themselves,  also, 
Gael,  or  Gales ;  see  Gael) ;  one  of  the 
four  cliief  nations  which  inhabited  Gallia. 
Their  temtory  extended  from  the  extreme 
point  of  Brittany  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps.  The  Romans,  therefore,  caDed  the 
whole  country  Celtica,  or  Galaiia.  They 
left  Asia  at  some  distant  period,  aiid,  at 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  came,  im- 
der  Bellovesus,  to  Upper  Italy,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  sjjread  over  several 
countries  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  they  be- 
came mingled  with  the  Iberians,  whom 
they  conquered.  Intemal  wars  weakened 
them ;  and  commerce  with  the  Romans, 
and  with  the  people  of  Marseilles,  made 
them  more  civilized.  The  Ittdian  Celtae 
were  subjected,  220  B.  C,  by  the  Romans. 
The  Boii  united  themselves  with  the 
Helvetii ;  the  lUyrian  Celtae  Avith  the  Illyr- 
ians.  Their  government  was  aristocrat- 
ical.  The  nobles  formed  a  national  as- 
sembly. The  commons  were  regarded 
as  little  better  than  slaves.  They  were 
large,  and  of  great  bodily  strength,  impet- 
uous in  their  attacks,  but  not  well  able  to 
endure  hardships.  A  huge  sword,  gen- 
erally of  copper,  was  their  chief  weapon. 
Their  priests,  the  Druids  (q.  v.),  enjoyed 
tlie  greatest  authority. 

Celtes,  Conrad  ;  bom,  in  1459,  at  Pro- 
tuch,  in  Franconia.  His  original  name 
was  Meissel,  which  he  changed  into  Cel- 
tes Protucius.  He  ran  away  from  his 
parents,  and  studied  in  Cologne.   In  1484 


and  1485,  he  studied  under  the  tuition  of 
Rodolph  Agricola,  at  Heidelberg,  and  be- 
came a  philologist  and  Latin  poet.  He 
then  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  most  learned  teachers 
of  his  time.  On  his  return  through  II- 
lyria,  Hungaiy  and  Poland,  he  was  taught 
astronomy  and  astrology  by  Albertus  Bru- 
tus, and  met  with  the  most  favorable  ro 
ception  at  the  Gennan  courts.  In  Nu 
remburg,  he  was  crowned  l)y  the  emperor 
Frederic  HI  (1491),  on  accoimt  of  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
Latin  i)oems,  being  the  firet  German  poet 
who  received  this  honor.  He  afterwards 
travelled  for  10  years,  visiting  all  the  imi- 
versities  in  Germany,  and  found,  at  length, 
a  resting-place  in  Vienna,  where  Maximil- 
ian I  appointed  him,  in  1501,  professor  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  president  of  the 
faculty  established  for  the  study  of  clas- 
sical antiquities.  He  left  a  history  and 
description  of  Nuremburg,  a  poem  on  the 
situation  and  maimers  of  Gennany,  sev- 
eral philosophical,  rhetorical  and  bio- 
graphical works,  and  a  number  of  poems. 
He  considered  the  study  of  languages, 
not,  lilce  other  philologists  of  his  time,  as 
an  object  of  pursuit  in  itself,  but  only  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 
those  sciences  which  have  a  more  imme- 
diate bearing  on  the  business  of  life, 
among  which  he  placed  history  and  ge- 
ogi-aphy  first.  His  plan  for  a  great  htera- 
ry  society  (sodalitas  Celtica),  for  which  he 
had  already  obtained  grants  of  privileges 
from  the  emperor,  was  interrupted  by  his 
death  in  1508.  Only  the  Rhenish  society, 
which  he  founded  in  Heidelberg,  outlived 
him. 

Celtiberi,  or  Celtiberians  ;  inhabit- 
ants of  Celtiberia,  a  country  along  the 
Iberus,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Spain. 
They  formed  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
Spain,  and  originated  from  Iberians  mixed 
with  Celts.  They  were  brave,  and  their 
cuneus  was  formidable  even  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  despised  agriculture.  After 
a  long  resistance  to  the  Romans,  they  were, 
at  last,  in  the  Sertorian  war,  subjected  to 
their  sovereignty,  adopted  their  manners, 
language,  dress,  &c.  They  were  divided 
mto  six  tiibes— the  Bellones,  Arevaci,  Pe- 
leudones,  north  of  the  Durius ;  and  the  Lu- 
sones,  Belli  and  Ditthi,  more  to  the  south. 

Cementation  ;  a  chemical  process,  in 
which  a  metal  (and  often  other  bodies)  is 
placed  in  connexion  with  other  substances, 
often  in  layers  (stratum  super  stratum),  in 
close  vessels,  that  the  former  may  be  sep- 
arated from  its  combinations,  or  changed 
(firequently  oxydated),  at  a  high  tempera- 
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ture.  The  Bubstance  with  which  the  metal 
or  other  body  is  sun-oundcd  is  called 
cement-powder.  In  cementing  gold,  the 
alloy  is  beaten  into  thin  plates,  and  placed 
in  alternate  layers,  with  a  cement  contain- 
ing nitrate  of  potass  and  sulpfjate  of  iron. 
The  whole  is  then  exposed  to  heat,  until  a 
great  pait  of  the  alloying  metals  are  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid 
liberated  by  the  nitre.  Iron  is  cemented 
with  charcoal-powder  and  otlier  sub- 
fitances,  and  thereby  converted  into  steel. 
Glass  is  changed,  by  cementation  with 
gypsum,  into  Reaumur's  porcelain.  Coi>- 
per  is  cemented  with  a  powder  of  cala- 
mine and  charcoal,  and  thereby  converted 
into  brass.  The  copper  obtained  from  the 
Rulphate  of  copper,  by  precipitation  vnth 
iron,  is  called  cement-copper. 

Cements.  The  substances  useil  for  pro- 
ducing cohesion  between  different  materi- 
als are  veiy  various.  They  are  mostly, 
however,  soft  or  semi-fluid,  and  harden  in 
tlie  couree  of  time.  The  number  employed 
is  very  great  We  can  mention  only  a  few. 
The  joints  of  iron  pipes,  and  the  flanges 
of  steam-engines,  are  cemented  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  sulphur  and  muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  iron  chip[)ings.  The  putty  of 
glaziers  is  a  mixture  of  hnseed  oil  and 
powdered  chalk.  Plaster  of  Paris,  dried 
by  heat,  and  mixed  with  water,  or  with 
i  osin  and  w;ix,  is  used  for  uniting  pieces 
of  marble.  A  cement  composed  of  brick- 
dust  and  rosin,  or  pitch,  is  employed  by 
tumere,  and  some  other  mechanics,  to  con- 
fine the  material  on  which  they  are  work- 
ing. Common  paint,  made  of  white  lead 
and  oil,  is  used  to  cement  China-ware.  So 
also  are  resinous  substances,  such  as  mas- 
tic lyid  shell  lac,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in 
proof-spirit  or  water.  The  {wiste  of  book- 
bjndera  and  paper-hangci-s  is  made  by 
l)oiling  flour.  Rice-glue  is  made  by  boil- 
ing ground  rice  in  sofl;  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thin  jelly.  Wafers  are  made 
of  flour,  isinglass,  yeast  and  white  of  eggs, 
dried  in  thin  layers  upon  tin  plates,  and 
cut  by  a  circular  insti-ument.  They  are 
colored  by  red-lead,  &c.  Sealing-wax  is 
composed  of  shell  lac  and  rosin,  and  is 
commonly  colored  with  vermilion.  Com- 
mon glue  is  most  usually  employed  for 
uniting  wood,  and  similar  porous  sub- 
stances. It  does  not  answer  for  surfaces 
not  porous,  such  as  those  of  the  metals, 
and  is  not  durable  if  exposed  to  water. 
The  cements  mostly  used  in  building  are 
composed  of  lime  and  sand.  Lime  is  pro- 
cured by  burning  substances  in  wfiich  it 
sxists  in  combination  witli  carbonic  acid, 
3* 


such  as  limestone,  marbles,  chalk  and 
shells.  By  this  process,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  quickhme  is  obtained. 
The  quicklime  is  slaked  by  mixture  with 
v/ater,  after  which  it  swells  and  cracks, 
becomes  hot,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
white  and  impalpable  powder.  This  is  a 
hydrate  of  hme,  and  contains  about  three 
parts  of  lime  to  one  of  water.  When  in- 
tended for  mortar,  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately nruxed  with  sand,  and  used  without 
delay,  before  it  imbibes  carbonic  acid  anew 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  hme  adheres 
to  and  unites  the  particles  of  the  sand. 
Cements  thus  made  increase  in  strength 
and  solidity  for  an  indefinite  period.  Fresh 
sand,  wholly  siJicious  and  sharp,  is  the  best. 
That  taken  fix)m  the  sea-shore  is  unfit  for 
maldng  mortar,  as  tlie  salt  is  apt  to  deli- 
quesce and  weaken  the  mortar.  The 
amount  of  sand  is  always  greater  than 
tliat  of  the  lime.  From  two  to  four  parts 
of  sand  are  used,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  hme  and  the  labor  bestowed  on  it 
Water  cements,  called  also  Roman  cements, 
harden  under  water,  and  consolidate  al- 
most immediately  on  being  mixed.  Com- 
mon mortar  dissolves  or  crumbles  away  if 
laid  under  water  before  it  has  had  time  to 
harden ;  but  certain  rocks,  which  have  an 
argillaceous  as  well  as  a  siUcious  charac- 
ter, communicate  to  lime  or  mortar  the 
property  of  hardening  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, both  in  and  out  of  water.  The 
ancient  Romans,  in  making  their  water 
cements,  employed  a  peculiar  earth,  ob- 
tained at  the  town  of  Puteoli.  This  they 
called  pulvis  Puteolamcs.  It  is  the  same 
that  is  now  called  Puzzolana.  It  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  The  Dutch,  in 
their  gi-eat  aquatic  structures,  have  mostly 
employed  a  substance  denominated  iarraSj 
terras,  or  trass,  found  near  Andemach,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  kind  of  decomposed  basalt,  but  resem- 
bles Puzzolana.  It  is  very  durable  in  wa- 
ter, but  inferior  to  the  other  kinds  in  tlic 
open  air.  Baked  clay  and  the  common 
greenstone  afford  the  basis  of  very  tolera- 
ble water  cements,  when  mixed  with  lime. 
Some  of  the  ores  of  manganese  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  lime- 
stones, calcined  and  mixed  with  sand  and 
water,  also  afford  water  cements,  usually 
in  consequence  of  containing  some  argil- 
laceous earth.  Some  cements,  of  great 
hardness  and  permanency,  have  been  ob- 
tained from  mixtures,  into  which  aniiral 
and  vegetable  substances  enter,  such  as 
oil,  milk,  mucilage,  &c.  The  name  of 
maltha  or  mastic  is  given  them.  They 
are  not  much  used. 
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Cemetery.  In  the  article  Burying- 
Places,  we  have  given  the  history  of  the 
custom  of  uiterring  the  dead,  and  shall 
only  mention,  in  this  place,  two  cemete- 
ries, perhaps  the  most  hiteresting  which 
ever  existed.  One  of  tliem  is  the  com- 
mon place  of  burial  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, which  was  situated  beyond  the 
lake  Acherusia,  or  Acharejish,  tlie  name 
of  which  signified  the  last  condition  of 
man,  and  which  probably  is  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  Greek  fables  respecting  lake 
Acheron.  On  the  borders  of  lake  Ache- 
rusia, a  tribunal,  composed  of  42  judges, 
was  established,  to  inquire  into  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  Without 
this  examination,  a  corpse^  could  not  be 
carried  to  the  cemetery  beyond  tlie  lake. 
If  the  deceased  had  died  insolvent,  the 
court  adjudged  the  coi^pse  to  his  creditors, 
m  order  to  oblige  his  relations  and  friends 
to  redeem  it  If  his  life  had  been  wdcked, 
they  refused  liis  body  the  privilege  of  sol- 
emn burial,  and  it  was  consequently  car- 
ried and  tin-own  into  a  large  ditch  made 
for  the  purpose,  which  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Tartar,  on  account  of  the  lamen- 
tations which  tliis  sentence  produced 
among  tlie  surviving  friends  and  relations. 
The  Greek  Tartarus  had  its  origin  in  tliis 
Egyptian  Tartar.  If  no  accuser  appear- 
ed, or  the  accusations  were  found  ground- 
less, tlic  judges  decreed  the  regular  burial, 
and  the  eulogium  of  the  deceased  waa 
pronounced  amongst  the  applauses  of  the 
bystanders.  In  this,  his  talents,  virtues, 
accomphslunents,  eveiy  thing  except  his 
rank  and  riches,  were  praised.  To  carry 
the  corpse  to  the  cemetery,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  lake,  and  to  pay  a  small 
sum  for  the  passage.  This  circumstance 
also  was  transplanted  into  the  Greek  my- 
thology. The  cemetery  was  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  intersected  by 
canals,  to  which  was  given  the  appellation 
Elisout,  or  Elisitzns,  meaning  rest.  Ev- 
ery one  recognises,  in  this  description,  the 
Greek  Charon,  his  boat,  his  ferry-money, 
and  the  Elysian  fields.  The  whole  cere- 
mony of  interment  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  deposithig  the  mummy  in  the 
excavation  made  in  the  rock,  or  under 
the  sand  which  covered  the  whole  Elisout: 
then  it  seems  tliat  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  threw  three  handiiils  of  sand, 
as  a  sign  to  the  workmen  to  fill  up  the 
cavity,  afler  uttering  three  loud  farewells. 
(See  Lectures  on  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,  by  the  marquis  Spineto, 
London,  1829.) — Another  cemetery  of 
great  interest  is  that  of  Pere  Lachaise  (see 
Luchaise),  in  the  north-west  part  of  Paris, 


not  far  from  the  harrihe  des  Amandiers. 
This  city  of  tlie  dead  has  a  superficies  of 
more  than  51  arpents,  and  contains  a  great 
variety  of  tombs,  some  of  a  touching  sim- 
phcity,  -with  the  marks  of  unaffected  grief, 
while  others  remind  us  of  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine:  "  Curaiio  funeris,  conditio  sep- 
ultura,  pompa  exequiarum,  magis  vivorum 
solatia  quam  subsidia  mortvarum.''^  Col- 
umns, obelisks,  pyramids,  funeral  vasep, 
monuments  of  all  kinds,  and  flowers,  cover 
this  cemetery,  but  point  out  a  few  only  of 
those  who  rest  in  this  last  abode  of  many 
generations.  Here  repose  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  the  conqueror  of  Esslingen,  De- 
lille,  Mohere,  La  Fontaine  and  Foy,  amid 
a  crowd  of  philosophers,  artists,  warriors, 
politicians,  and  individuals  from  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life.  From  this  place  you 
look  down  on  the  bustle  of  the  gayest  citj' 
in  the  world.  A  chapel  in  the  burying- 
ground  affords  the  finest  A-iew  of  Paris. 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  called  the  beautifid 
parricide,  was  the  cause  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  noble  family  of  Cenci.  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  Armals  (vol.  10,  pt.  1,  136), 
relates  the  story  as  follows:  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  noble  and  wealthy  Roman,  after 
his  second  marriage,  conducted  towards 
the  children  of  his  first  marriage  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  procured  the  as- 
sassination of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Spain,  by  banditti,  and,  what  is 
still  more  horrid,  seduced  and  debauched 
liis  youngest  daughter,  a  maiden  of  singular 
beauty.  Beatrice  discovered  this  shock- 
ing crime  to  her  relatives,  and  even  sought 
to  obtain  protection  from  pope  Clement. 
It  appears,  liowever,  that  this  was  not 
granted  ;  for,  when  the  guilty  father  con- 
tinued his  former  treatment,  with  aggra- 
vated wickedness,  she  joined  with  her 
brother  Giacomo,  and  procured  the  death 
of  the  monsT,er,  by  two  assassins,  as  he 
slept  The  guilty  parties  were  discovered, 
confessed  the  murder  on  the  rack,  and 
were  condemned  by  the  pope  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  horses.  In  vain  did  the  learn- 
ed Farinaceus  (celebrated  for  his  Qu<E5- 
<iones)  exert  liimself  to  obtain  a  mitigation 
of  their  punishment  by  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  the  depravity  of  the  deceased. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Beatrice  and 
her  relatives  appear  to  have  had  httle  or 
no  share  in  the  murder  of  the  old  Cenci ; 
but  a  tissue  of  villany  and  baseness  gained 
belief  to  the  false  testimony  of  two  ban- 
ditti against  the  Cenci  family.  So  much 
is  certain,  that,  Sept.  11,  1599,  Beatrice 
Cenci  and  her  sister  were  executed  with  a 
sort  of  guillotine,  called  mannaia.  Giacomo 
was  killed  with  a  club ;  the  younger  broth- 
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er  was  pardoned  on  account  of  liis  youth ; 
but  the  estates  of  the  family,  to  which 
belonged  the  villa  Borghese,  since  so 
famed  for  its  treasures  of  art,  were  confis- 
cated, and  presented  by  the  reigning  pope, 
Paul  V,  of  the  house  of  Borghese,  to  his 
family.  In  the  palace  of  Colonna,  at  Rome, 
travellers  are  sliown  an  excellent  painting, 
said  to  be  by  Guido  Reni,  as  the  portrait 
of  the  unfortunate  parricide ;  and  this 
charming  picture  of  the  beautiful  girl  has 
been  the  means  of  spreading  over  all  Eu- 
rope the  tale  of  horror  connected  with  it. 

Cenjs,  Mount;  a  mountain  belonging 
to  the  Alps,  in  tlie  county  of  Maurienne, 
in  Savoy.  Its  height  is  stated  to  be  8G70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  famous 
for  the  road  which  leads  over  it  from  Sa- 
^•oy  to  Piedmont  (See  Jllps,  Roads  over.) 
On  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  called  Made- 
leino,  and  a  lake,  vnth  an  hospital,  called 
La  Ramasse.  The  lake  contains  trouts  of 
16  pounds  weight.  This  plain  is  surround- 
ed by  higher  peaks  covered  with  snow. 
(See  Alps.)  Benvenuto  Cellini's  journey 
over  the  Alps,  in  the  16th  century,  Eve- 
lyn's, in  tlie  17th,  lady  Mary  Wortley's 
and  Ilorace  Walpole's,  in  the  18th,  are  all 
interesting ;  but  the  danger  has  been  re- 
moved by  Napoleon's  road. 

Cenobite.  (See  Anchoret,  and  Monas- 
tery.) 

Cenotaph  (from  the  Greek  KevordynoK, 
called  also  Kcv/iptov) ;  a  monument  erected 
in  honor  of  a  deceased  person,  but  not 
containing  his  body,  as  is  implied  from 
the  terms  kcvos,  empty,  and  rd^os,  a  tomb. 
Some  of  these  monuments  were  erected 
in  honor  of  persons  buried  elsewhere,  otli- 
ers  for  persons  whose  bodies  were  not  in- 
terred. The  ancients  believed  that,  when 
the  lx)dy  was  not  buried,  tlie  soul  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed.  When  a  body  could  not  be 
found,  it  was  supposed  that  some  rest  was 
afforded  to  the  sufferer  by  erecting  him 
a  cenotaph,  and  calUng  out  his  name  three 
times  witli  a  loud  voice.  Such  monu- 
ments were  distinguished  by  a  particular 
sign,  usually  a  piece  of  a  shipwrecked 
vessel,  to  denote  the  death  of  the  deceased 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  Pythagoreans 
erected  cenotaphs  to  those  who  had  quit- 
ted their  sect,  as  if  they  were  actually  dead. 

Censors  were  magistrates  at  Rome, 
who  kept  a  register  of  the  number  of  the 
people  and  of  their  fortune,  and  (fix)m 
442  B.  C.)  regulated  the  taxes.  At  the 
same  time,  they  watched  over  the  man- 
ners of  the  citizens.  They  were  chosen 
every  fifth  year.  This  institution,  at  the 
period  of  simple  manners  in  which  it  was 


founded,  may  have  been  beneficial,  but 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
individual  liberty.  In  the  different  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  censors  are  persons 
appointed  by  the  government  to  adminis- 
ter the  censorship  of  the  press,  (q.  v.) 

Censorship  of  Books.     (See  Books, 
Censorship  of.) 

Census  ;  with  the  Romans,  one  of  tlie 
most  imj)ortant  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness 
It  was  introduced  by  king  Servius  Tullius, 
B.  C.  577.  All  Roman  citizens,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country,  were  obliged 
to  report  the  amount  of  their  property,  the 
number  of  their  children,  slaves,  &c.,  un- 
der penalty  of  losing  their  property  and 
their  hbertj'.  According  to  tlie  statement 
thus  given  in,  Servius  Tullius  divided  the 
citizens  into  six  classes,  and  those  again 
into  centuries,  (q.  v.)  The  first  class  con- 
sisted of  those  whose  fortunes  amounted 
respectively  to  at  least  100,000  asses  or 
pounds  of  copper.  The  property  of  tlie. 
second  was  at  least  75,000 ;  that  of  the 
third,  50,000 ;  that  of  the  fourth,  25,000 ; 
of  the  fifth,  11,000  asses:  all  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  sixth  class.  (Sec  As.) 
Each  class  had  a  particular  kind  of  arms, 
a  particular  post  in  the  army,  &c.  This 
division  jiroduced  the  most  important 
consequences  for  Rome.  At  an  earlier 
period,  the  poor  citizens  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  taxes,  and  render  the  same 
services  in  war,  as  the  rich  ;  and  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration were  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
and  passionate  mob.  The  heaviest  bur- 
dens in  war  and  in  peace  were,  by  this 
institution,  transferred  to  the  rich,  and  the 
chief  direction  of  public  affaire  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  fii-st  class,  wliich  con- 
tained, according  to  the  rule  of  division 
established  by  Servius  Tullius,  as  many 
centuries  as  all  the  rest  The  citizens  of 
the  lowest  class,  who  had  no  property,  or 
very  little,  were  hardly  counted  as  a  class, 
so  that  the  ancient  aiithoi-s  oflen  mention 
only  five  classes.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  original  divisions  suffered  some  altera- 
tions, but  the  institution  remained  essen- 
tially the  same.  This  census  was  repeated 
every  fifth  year,  at  first  by  tlie  kings,  after- 
wards by  tlie  consuls,  and,  finally,  by  tlie 
censors.  At  a  later  period,  however,  it 
was  not  always  taken  at  the  fixed  time, 
and  was  often  entirely  omitted.  After  the 
termination  of  the  census,  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  was  offered,  called  suovetaurilia. 
— In  the  U.  States,  the  census  has  jigaiu 
become  an  institution  of  great  pohtical 
importance,  as  it  affords  tlie  basis  of  the 
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national  rei)resentation.  The  constitution 
(art.  1,  sect  2,  3)  says,  "Representatives 
and  direct  taxes  sliall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
included  within  this  union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbere,  which  sliall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  tlie  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  including  tliose  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
peifons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meetuig  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States, 
and  witliin  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years,  m  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct,"  &c.  Thus  we  shall  have,  in 
the  year  1830,  another  census,  which  will 
be  highly  interesting,  on  account  of  tlie 
rapid  increase  of  several  of  the  new  states. 
(For  the  results  of  this  new  census,  see 
the  article  United  States.) 

Centaurs  ;  an  ancient  barbarous  peo- 
ple in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Pelion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  they  v/ere  the  chil- 
dren of  Centaurus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
the  marcs  of  Magnesia,  or  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud.  (Sec  Ixion.)  They  are  said 
to  have  been  half  horse  and  half  man,  and 
the  fable  is  explained  in  this  manner :  The 
Centaurs  first  practised  the  art  of  mount- 
ing and  managing  horses.  In  the  time 
of  the  Thcssalian  king  Ixion,  a  herd  of 
wild  bulls  on  mount  Pelion  committed 
great  devastations  in  the  adjacent  country. 
Ixion  offered  a  great  reward  to  whoever 
should  destroy  them :  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Centaurs  trained  horses  to  bear 
them  on  their  backs,  and  slew  the  bulls. 
Mythology  relates  the  combats  of  the  Cen- 
taurs with  Hercules,  Theseus  and  Pirith- 
oOs.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  another  Thcssalian  nation,  their  he- 
reditary enemies,  entirely  defeated  them, 
killed  many,  and  drove  them  from  Pelion. 
The  Centaurs  Nessus,  Chiron  and  others 
are  famous  in  ancient  fable.  The  latter 
is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  Cen- 
taurus. 

Centacrt.  There  exist  two  plants  of 
this  name,  used  in  medicine :  small  cen- 
taury {cfiironia  centaurium  of  Lamarck), 
indigenous  in  Europe,  growing  abundant- 
ly every  where ;  and  American  centaury 
[chironia  annularis  of  Willdenow),  exten- 
sively distributed  throughout  the  United 
States.  Both  are  amiual  plants,  and 
esteemed  as  tonics  and  febrifiiges:  the 
latter,  however,  is  preferred  by  the  Ameri- 
can physicians.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
domestic  practice  as  a  prophylactic  against 
autumnal  fevers,  in  strong  inflisions,  in 
large  and  repeated  doses. 


Centiare;  a  French  measure,  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  are  (q.  v.) ;  thus, 
also,  according  to  tlie  new  French  divis- 
ion of  measures  and  weights,  we  have 
centigramme,  centilitre,  centime,  centimetre, 
the  lumdredth  part  of  a  gramme,  litre, 
franc,  metre.  (See  French  Decimal  System.) 
Centigrade.  (See  Thermometer.) 
Centimani.  (See  Briareus.) 
Centiped  (scolopendra,  L.);  a  genus 
of  insects  lielonging  to  the  order  myriapo- 
da,  C.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
antenn<B  of  14  joints  and  uj)ward8,  a 
moutli  composed  of  two  mandibles,  a 
quadrifid  lip,  two  palpi,  or  small  feet,  unit- 
ed at  their  base,  and  a  second  lip,  Ibrmed 
by  a  second  pair  of  dilated  feet,  joined  at 
their  origin,  and  terminated  by  a  strong 
hook,  having  an  opening  beneath  its  point, 
through  which  a  poisonous  fluid  is  thrown 
out.  The  body  is  long,  depressed  and 
membranous,  each  ring  being  covered  by 
a  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  plate,  and 
mostly  having  one  pair  of  feet :  the  last  is 
usually  thrown  backwards,  and  elongated 
in  fonn  of  a  tail.  These  insects  are  noc- 
turnal and  carnivorous,  and  unifbnnly  en- 
deavor to  escape  fit)m  the  light.  They 
conceal  themselves  under  the  decayed 
bark  of  trees,  the  decayed  timbers  of 
buildings,  among  stones,  lumber  and  rub- 
bish, whence  they  sally  forth  at  night  in 
search  of  prey.  The  centiped  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  to  be  encountered  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  tliroughout  the 
hot  part?  of  the  American  continent.  The 
materials  of  which  the  houses  are  con- 
structed, and  the  rapid  decay  to  which 
timber  is  subject  in  such  climates,  afford 
these  noxious  insects  excellent  hiding- 
places,  and  they  multiply  with  great 
rapidity.  The  utmost  vigilance,  even  in 
the  most  cleanly  houses,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  these  creatures  from  finding  their 
way  into  the  beds,  which  they  often  do 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  prevent  them.  They  always  attempt 
to  escape  when  a  light  is  brought  into 
the  room.  They  run  with  considerable 
swiftness,  but  arc  quite  ready  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  bite  with  severity. 
This  disposition  to  bite  upon  the  slightest 
provocation  renders  them  very  dangerous 
when  once  they  have  entered  a  bed  ;  the 
least  movement  of  tlie  sleeper  over  whom 
they  may  be  crawling,  and  who  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  disturbed  by  their  sharp- 
pointed  feet  or  claws  acting  upon  his  skin, 
will  ensure  a  venomous  bite,  which  will 
be  frequently  repeated  if  the  centiped  be 
not  speedily  dislodged.  Tlie  bite  is  ex- 
ceedingly painfiil  at  the  moment,  and  is 
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followed  by  a  high  degree  of  local  inflam- 
mation and  a  fever  of  great  irritation. 
Where  the  insect  is  large,  and  the  bite 
severe,  life  is  much  endangered,  and  not 
unfrequently  lost,  especially  if  the  sufferer 
be  of  delicate  and  irritable  habit  of  body. 
The  immediate  application  of  a  cupping- 
glass,  or  any  convenient  substitute,  over 
the  w^ound,  removes  the  pain  and  danger 
at  once.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  (volatile  al- 
kali, aqua  aminoniae  alcohohz),  applied  to 
the  pait,  and  doses  of  the  same  adminis- 
tered internally  (30  or  40  drops)  twee, 
thrice  or  oftener  in  a  day,  will  also  lessen 
the  pain,  and  avert  dangerous  conse- 
quences. The  mode  of  treatment  first 
mentioned  is  the  quickest  and  most  cer- 
tain. A  popular  remedy,  in  all  places 
where  the  centiped  is  common,  is  the  ap- 
plication to  the  wound  of  brandy  or  mm 
in  which  a  centiped  has  been  for  some 
time  presented.  This  truly  noxious  in- 
sect grows  to  the  size  of  six  inches  and 
more  in  length,  and  is  a  foniiidable  inmate 
of  most  of  the  houses  in  tropical  regions. 
Bishop  Heber  speaks  of  them  as  being 
very  large  and  poisonous  in  different  parts 
of  India.  So  accustomed  are  the  West 
India  slaves  and  residents  to  their  presence, 
and  regardless  of  danger  fi'om  their  bite, 
that  no  particular  pains  are  taken  to  lessen 
theii*  numbers,  or  to  banish  them  effectu- 
ally. It  is  veiy  probable  that  they  might 
be  readily  destroyed  by  placing  poisoned 
food  within  their  reach  ;  yet,  while  resi- 
dent in  the  West  Indies,  we  never  heard 
of  any  one  being  at  the  trouble  of  the  ex- 
periment, though  centipeds  were  almost 
daily  killed  about  the  house.  They  are 
frequently  brought  to  the  U.  States  in  car- 
goes of  hides,  &c. ;  and,  a  few  years  since, 
an  individual,  employed  in  unlading  a 
vessel  at  Boston,  lost  his  Ufe  in  conse- 
quence of  being  bitten  by  one  of  these  in- 
sects, brought  over  in  this  way.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  centiped  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
though  it  has  not  as  yet  been  spoken  of 
as  an  annoyance.  Species  having  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  centiped  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  much  dreaded  on 
account  of  their  bite,  are  oflen  seen  about 
extensive  collections  of  timber  and  lumber 
at  the  saw-mills  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  &c.  A  smaller,  dark,  red- 
dish-brovra  species,  known  by  the  name 
oftlwusand  legs,  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  this  counti-y,  living  under  dead  bark  or 
among  decaying  timbers.  The  order  myri- 
apoda,  to  which  these  insects  pertain,  from 
their  cmstaceous  covering,  the  formation 
of  the  mouth,  &c,,  appears  to  form  the 


transition  from  the  crustaceous  or  crab- 
like animals  to  insects  proper.  They  are 
the  only  insects  which,  in  their  perfect 
state,  have  more  than  six  feet,  and  have 
the  abdomen  not  distinct  from  the  trunk. 
They  live  and  grow  much  longer  than 
other  insects,  surviving  through  several 
generations.  When  first  hatched,  they 
have  but  six  feet,  or,  at  least,  fewer  than 
they  afterwards  acquire.  The  additional 
feet,  as  well  as  the  rings  to  which  they 
are  attached,  become  developed  as  they 
advance  in  age — a  sort  of  change  peculiar 
to  this  race. 

Cent  Jours  {French;  signifying  hun- 
dred days).  From  the  20th  of  March, 
1815,  when  Napoleon  a  second  time  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France,  to  the  28th 
of  June,  when  Louis  XVIII  again  resum- 
ed the  government  in  Cambray,  just  100 
days  elapsed.  Hence  that  interregnum  is 
called  le  gouvemement  des  cent  jouis. 
None  of  the  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion then  existing  have  been  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  present  government.  Therefore 
the  42  numbers  of  the  coUection  of  laws 
(Bulletin  des  Lois)  which  appeared  during 
tliis  time,  containing  313  ordinances,  in- 
cluding the  12  resolutions  of  the  proviso- 
rial  committee  of  government  (from  the 
22d  to  the  30th  of  June),  have  only  a 
historical  interest,  and  no  binding  power 
as  laws.  They  form  the  sixth  series  [sirie) 
of  this  collection,  which  commences  with 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  revolu- 
tionary tiibunal  (March  11,  1793),  and  is 
still  continued  in  the  seventh  series.  If 
the  facility  with  which  Napoleon  advanc- 
ed from  Cannes  to  Paris,  with  only  1 100 
men,  without  striking  a  blow,  in  14  days, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  many,  who 
had  always  opposed  tlie  emperor,  joined 
him,  after  their  short  experience  of  what 
France  had  to  expect  from  the  Bourbons 
and  the  old  aristocracy,  show  how  little 
attachment  existed  in  France  for  the  old 
dynasty;  the  history  of  the  "hundred 
days,"  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  proof 
that  Napoleon  himself  had  lost  the  basis 
of  real  power,  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  or  that,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
French  nation,  and  of  his  age,  so  well  in 
many  respects,  he  yet  misapprehended 
both  in  other  points  of  much  importance, 
(For  an  account  of  his  unequalled  march 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  see  J^Tapoleon.) — 
His  Acte  additionnel  of  the  22d  of  April, 
1815,  passing  over  entirely  the  Charle  con- 
stitutionnelle  of  June,  1814,  alters  and  sup- 
plies the  deficiencies  of  the  constitutions 
of  1799  (year  8),  of  1802,  which  es- 
tablished the  consulship  for  life,  and  of 
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1804,  which  established  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. This  dcte  sought  to  gain  tlie  favor 
of  the  people  by  the  grant  of  more  exten- 
sive privileges  to  the  tw^o  chambers,  by 
conferring  greater  independence  on  the 
courts,  by  a  tacit  abolition  of  the  special 
courts  and  of  the  state  prisons  {prisons 
ductal),  by  granting  entire  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  totally  suppressing  hereditary 
<listinctions.  A  general  electoral  assem- 
bly [champ  de  Mai)  was  convoked  to  grat- 
ify the  taste  of  the  people  for  great  spec- 
tacles. But  the  charm,  once  broken, 
could  not  be  renewed.  With  one  party. 
Napoleon  found  no  confidence  in  his 
promises ;  the  other  used  its  new  inde- 
pendence to  impose  furtlier  restrictions  on 
the  government  The  loss  of  a  battle  was 
sufficient  to  overthrow  his  ill-supported 
power ;  and  Napoleon,  deserted  and  press- 
ed by  his  former  adherents  (Fouch6,  Cau- 
laincourt,  Camot,  &c.),  was  obUged  to  ab- 
dicate a  second  time.  The  ministers, 
during  this  period,  appointed  by  a  decree 
of  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  were  Gaudin, 
duke  of  Gatjta,  minister  of  finance ;  Maret, 
duke  of  Bassano,  secretary  of  state  •  the 
duke  Decres,  minister  of  the  marine ; 
Fouch6,  minister  of  the  police ;  Mollien, 
treasurer;  Davoust,  prince  of  Eckmiihl, 
minister  of  war ;  Caulaincourt,  duke  of 
Vicenza,  m'uiister  of  foreign  affiiirs ;  Car- 
not,  minister  of  the  interior ;  Cambac6rds, 
duke  of  Parma,  arch-chancellor  and  min- 
ister of  justice.  After  the  return  of  the 
king,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July, 
1815,  all  members  of  the  chamber  of  peers 
of  1814  (29  in  number),  who  had  accepted 
places  during  tlie  "  hundred  days,"  were 
excluded  from  the  chamber;  but  they 
have  since  been  restored,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  (BaiTal,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
and  count  Canclaux).  Of  the  117  peers 
of  the  "  hundred  days,"  there  are  at  pres- 
ent only  40  in  the  chamber.  The  law  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1816,  declared  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  of  those  who  had  accepted  office  dur- 
ing the  "  hundred  days."  They  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment,  were 
declared  to  have  forfeited  all  public  rights, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  possessing  estatea 
(See  Chambre  Introuvable ;  also  the  arti- 
cles France  and  J\/'apoleon.) 

Centlivre,  Susanna,  a  dramatic  writer, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  Her  mind 
having  early  taken  a  romantic  turn,  on 
being  unkindly  treated  by  those  who  had 
the  care  of  her  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  go- 
ing to  London.    Travelling  by  herself  on 


foot,  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Hammond,  fa- 
ther of  the  author  of  the  love  elegies,  then 
a  student  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
who  persuaded  her  to  assume  tlie  habit  of 
a  boy,  in  which  disguise  she  lived  witli  him 
some  months  at  college.  At  length,  fear- 
ing a  discovery,  he  induced  her  to  proceed 
to  the  metropolis,  where,  being  yet  only  in 
her  16th  year,  she  married  a  nephew  of 
sir  Stephen  Fox.  Becoming  a  widow 
within  a  year,  she  took  for  a  second  hus- 
band an  officer  of  the  army,  of  the  name 
of  Carrol,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  the 
second  year  of  their  wedlock.  This  evenl 
in  her  singular  career  reduced  her  to  con- 
siderable distress,  and  led  her  to  attempt 
dramatic  composition.  Her  first  produc- 
tion was  a  tragedy,  entitled  the  Perjured 
Husband,  which  was  performed  in  1700. 
This  was  followed  by  several  comedies, 
chiefly  translations  from  the  French, 
which  exhibited  the  vivacity  that  distin- 
guishes her  literary  character,  and  met 
with  some  temporary  success.  She  also 
tried  the  stage  as  an  actress  on  the  provin- 
cial boards,  and  by  that  means  attracted 
the  attention  of  her  third  and  last  hus- 
band, Mr.  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  mouth 
to  queen  Anne,  whom  she  married  in 
1706.  She  still  continued  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced  several  more  come- 
dies. Some  of  these  remain  stock  pieces, 
of  which  number  are  the  Busy  Body,  the 
Wonder,  and  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 
They  are  diverting  from  the  bustle  of  the 
incident  and  the  liveliness  of  the  charac- 
ters, but  want  the  accompaniments  of  ad- 
equate language  and  forcible  delineation. 
They  partook  of  the  hcense  of  the  age. 
Mrs.  Centlivre  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Steele,  Farquhar,  Rowe,  and  other  wits  of 
the  day.  Having,  however,  offended  Pope, 
she  obtained  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  but 
is  introduced  by  no  means  characteristical- 
ly. Slic  was  handsome  in  person,  and 
her  conversation  was  sprightly  and  agree- 
able ;  her  disposition  also  appears  to  have 
been  friendly  and  benevolent.  She  died 
in  1723.  Besides  her  dramatic  works, 
published  in  3  vols.,  12mo.,  1763,  a  vol- 
ume of  her  poems  and  letters  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Boyer. 

Cento  {Latin);  originally,  a  cloak 
made  of  patches  (hence,  as  Lessing  ob- 
serves, the  dress  of  Harlequin  is  called,  in 
Apuleius,  mimi  centuctdus).  The  term 
has  been  transferred  to  such  poems  as 
have  been  formed  out  of  verses  taken 
from  other  poems.  It  was  a  particular 
art  to  combuie  passages  of  different  au- 
thors, on  different  subjects,  in  this  man- 
ner, so  as  to  form  a  regular  whole.    Thus 
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there  were,  in  early  times,  Virgilian  centos 
{■centones  FirgUiani),  in  which  most  of 
the  verses  were  taken  from  Virgil ;  for  in- 
stance, the  epithalaniium  of  Ausonius ;  and 
centos  from  the  verses  of  Homer  (Homero- 
cenlones). 

Central  America.  The  republic  of 
Central  America  comprises  the  old  king- 
dom of  Guatimala.  It  is  bounded  north 
by  Mexico  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  east 
by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  province 
of  Veragua  (belonging  to  Colombia),  and 
south-west  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  ex- 
tends from  8°  46'  to  17°  51'  north  latitude. 
The  po})ulation  of  Guatimala  was  stated 
by  Humboldt,  in  1808,  at  about  1,300,000 ; 
by  Malte-Brun,  in  1820,  at  1,200,000  ;  by 
tlie  patriots,  at  1,800,000.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  but  small.  The  largest  are  the 
Chiapa  and  St.  Juan.  The  principal 
Jakes  are  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon. 
The  whole  country  is  mountainous,  but 
the  particular  ridges  are  but  little  known. 
On  the  western  shore,  the  country  is  sub- 
ject to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions 
of  nature,  which  have  involved,  at  times, 
whole  cities  in  ruins,  and  exterminated 
complete  tribes  of  people.  No  less  than 
20  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist,  which 
ere  in  constant  activity ;  some  of  them 
terrific.  The  soil  is  described  as  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  better  cultivated  than 
most  parts  of  Spanish  America ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  this  country,  when 
he  saw  it,  was  the  most  populous  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  It  produces,  abundant- 
ly, grain,  cochineal,  honey,  wax,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  pimento  and  choco- 
late. Cattle  and  sheep  are  abundant. 
The  bay  of  Honduras  is  celebrated  for  its 
trade  in  logwood.  The  temperature  in 
some  pails  is  exceedingly  hot  and  moist. 
The  rains  last  from  April  to  September, 
and  violent  storms  are  frequent  The 
climate,  is  more  healthy  on  the  western 
coast  than  on  the  eastern.  It  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  states  of  Guatimala,  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
corresponding  to  the  provinces  of  which 
it  consisted  before  the  revolution,  in  which 
it  declared  itself  independent  of  Spam,  in 
September,  1821.  This  region  was  peo- 
pled originally  by  a  party  of  the  Toltecas 
Indians,  from  Mexico,  as  sufficiently  ap- 
pears from  their  language,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  their  origin  ;  and  tradition  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Nimaquiche,  who  led 
the  colony  from  Tula  to  their  new  abode. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
Cortez,  a  descendant  of  Nimaquiche,  call- 
ed Tecum  Umam,  reigned  in  Utatlau,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Quiches,  or  primitive 


inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  were 
subdued  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  acting 
under  a  commission  from  Cortez.  He 
set  out  from  Mexico  on  this  expedition 
in  1523,  with  an  army  of  300  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  Pedro  de  Portocarrero 
and  Hernando  de  Chaves,  with  a  large 
body  of  auxiliary  Indians  fix)m  Mexico, 
Cholula  and  Tlascala.  Many  desperate 
and  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  before 
the  invaders  could  effect  the  subjugation 
of  the  country.  Most  of  these  conflicts 
occurred  in  the  districts  of  Suchiltepeque 
and  Quezaltenango,  where  numerous  tra- 
ditions and  local  memorials  of  these  events 
still  remain  among  the  aborigines.  Six 
desperate  battles  took  place  near  the  river 
Zamala,  which  thus  acquired,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  fields  of  carnage,  die  name 
of  Xiquigel,  or  River  of  Blood.  A  long 
course  of  warfare  ensued  before  Alvarado 
could  break  the  spirit  of  the  Quiches. 
After  the  death  of  their  king.  Tecum 
Umam,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  head  of 
his  subjects,  tliey  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem as  bold  as  it  was  grand  in  concep- 
tion. Their  chief  city,  Utatlan,  abounded 
in  palaces  and  other  sumptuous  edifices, 
being  hardly  surpassed  in  splendor  by 
Mexico  and  Cusco.  It  was  encompassed 
by  a  lofty  wall,  and  was  capable  of  being 
entered  only  at  two  points ;  on  one  side  by 
a  causeway,  and  on  the  other  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Within,  the  buildings  stood 
high  and  compact.  In  the  hope  of  exter- 
minating their  enemies,  the  Quiches  in- 
vited the  Spaniards  into  their  capital,  pre- 
tending a  willingness  to  submit  After 
tlieir  entrance,  the  Quiches  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and,  if  the  Indians  of  another  tribe 
had  not  been  false  to  their  countrymen, 
and  betrayed  the  secret,  Alvarado  and  his 
followei-s  would  have  perished.  Having 
escaped  this  danger,  the  Spaniards  pursu- 
ed their  victorious  course  until  all  opposi- 
tion was  crushed,  and,  in  I.')24,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  Guatimala.  Af- 
ter the  subjugation  of  the  Quiches,  the 
remaining  tribes  were  subdued  with  com- 
parative facility,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
conquerors  was  permanently  established. 
The  government  of  this  country,  as  consti- 
tuted by  Spain,  was  subj  ect  to  the  Mexican ; 
but  the  dependence  was  far  fix)m  beuig 
close.  It  was  denominated  tlie  kingdom 
of  Guatimala,  and  governed  by  a  captain- 
general.  Owing  to  the  secluded  position 
of  the  people,  and  their  peculiar  occupa- 
tions and  spirit,  they  were  almost  the  last 
among  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent to  embrace  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence.   While  an  obstinate  struggle  was 
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going  on  around  them,  tliey  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  perfect  tranquillity.  At 
length,  in  September,  1821,  they  declared 
their  independence  of  Spain ;  and  al- 
though, for  a  time,  Itutbide  obtained  the 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  yet, 
on  his  do^vnfall,  they  recuired  to  their 
original  purpose  of  fbnning  a  separate  re- 
public. A  constituent  congress  was  con- 
voked, which  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  general  government,  Nov.  22, 
1824,  by  the  adoption  of  a  federal  consti- 
tution analogous  to  that  of  the  U.  States. 
Under  the  constitution,  Manuel  Jose  Arce 
was  elected  first  president  of  tlie  republic. 
Various  differences,  however,  of  a  polit- 
ical nature,  have  prevented  his  adminis- 
tration from  being  a  tranquil  or  happy 
one.  Violent  factions  have  plunged  the 
country  into  a  civil  war,  which  lias  con- 
tinued suice  the  beginning  of  1827.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state  of  Salvador,  who,  on  account  of 
some  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Guatimala, 
proceeded  from  one  degree  of  opposition 
to  another,  until  they  actually  levied  troops, 
and  marched  into  the  territoiy  of  the 
Guatunaltecans.  They  were  beaten  by 
the  troops  of  the  general  government  un- 
der the  command  of  Arce,  and  driven 
back  into  Salvador ;  but  still  the  war  has 
been  protracted  with  various  success. 
Besides  this,  distiu-bances  of  a  serious 
character  have  existed  in  othei-s  of  the 
states  ;  all  tending  to  show  that  tfie  people 
are  far  from  being  well  fitted  for  the  deli- 
cate task  of  self-government.  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  president,  a  senate, 
and  a  cliamber  of  representatives.  The 
Catholic  is  the  established  religion.  No 
other  is  tolerated.  Slavery  is  abolished. 
The  commercial  regulations  are  on  a 
much  more  liberal  footing  than  in  the  oth- 
er new  republics.  Foreigners  have  the 
same  rights  Avith  the  natives.  Englishmen 
and  adventurers  from  the  U.  States  wan- 
der over  this  rich  republic,  and  cany  on 
a  lucrative  coirunerce  with  the  natives,  the 
treasures  which  the  country  offers  in  gold 
and  silver  being  in  the  hands  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  The  flag  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Central  America  consists  of  three 
stripes  of  different  coloi-s,  with  three  vol- 
canoes (signifying  the  tlu"ee  principal  prov- 
inces— Guatimala,  Nicaragua  and  Coma- 
yagua),  under  a  rainbow,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  God,  concord,  Uberty."  The  prin- 
cipal town,  Guatimala,  and  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  are  so  called  from  the 
Indian  word  guanManali  (rotten  wood), 
the  Indian  term  for  Carapeachy  wood. 
Cortez  founded  the  towns  of  Guatimala 


and  San  Salvador.  No  colony  cost  Spain 
less  blood  dian  the  vice-kingdom  of  Gua- 
timala ;  but  no  other  had  so  noble  a  gov- 
ernor as  Las  Casas.  The  soil  is  volcanic, 
and  luxuriantly  fertile.  A  large  quantitj^ 
of  indigo  is  annually  exported.  The  lake 
of  Nicaragua,  121  miles  in  length  and  41 
in  breadth,  may  become  highly  imjjortant 
in  a  commercial  respect,  as  the  navigable 
river  S.  Juan  unites  it  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  a  canal  has  been  proposed  for  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  to  re- 
ceive its  water  from  this  lake.  There  are 
several  volcanoes  on  its  shores.  The  ab- 
original population  of  the  country  has  very 
much  decreased.  The  ruins  of  Huehu- 
etlapallan  (q.  v.)  are  remarkable.  The 
converted  Indians  are  called  Ladihos ;  the 
others,  Barbaras,  or  Bravos.  Two  pieces 
of  land  (Tagurgalpa  and  Tolagalpa),  be- 
longing to  the  United  Provinces,  have 
never  been  subjected  by  the  European 
settlei-s,  or  their  descendants,  and  are 
inhabited  by  the  independent  Moscos,  or 
Mosquitos,  and  other  tribes.  That  part  of 
the  coast  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  and 
extending  to  cape  Gracias-a-Dios,  the  con- 
gress at  Colombia,  in  1824,  declared  to 
belong  to  die  territory  of  Colombia.  A 
part  of  that  coast  called  Poyais  (q.  v.), 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  was 
erected  into  a  sejjarate  state  by  the  Scotch 
adventurer,  Mac  Gregor. — Central  Ameri- 
ca contains  antiquities  of  a  very  interesting 
nature,  which  have  been  but  imperfectly 
examined  and  described  hitlierto,  and 
which  indicate  that  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  had  even  attained  a  very 
respectable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  life.  Near  the  village  of 
Palenque  are  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a 
city  of  several  leagues  in  circumference. 
Remains  of  temples,  altars,  and  ornamen- 
tal stones,  statues  of  deities,  and  other 
works  of  sculpture,  are  permanent  proofs 
of  its  former  importance.  Like  remains  are 
found  near  Ocosingo,  in  the  same  part  of 
Central  America.  A  circus,  and  several 
stone  pyramids,  in  the  valley  of  Copan,  in 
Honduras,  are  better  known  than  the  ruins 
of  Palenque  and  Ocosingo.  Vestiges  of 
the  city  of  Utatlan,  before  mentioned,  of 
Patmamit  and  Mixco,  and  of  many  for- 
tresses and  casties  in  the  province  of  Que- 
zaltenango,  are  mentioned  by  Juarros  and 
other  authors. — This  country  has  attracted 
attention  incidentaUy  of  late,  ovnng  to  its 
geographical  position,  and  the  hope  enter- 
tained by  many  of  seeing  a  canal  cut 
across  the  isthmus  in  some  part  of  Central 
America,  so  as  to  unite  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans  by  a  navigable  channel. 
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It  has  been  well  described  by  a  native, 
Domingo  Juarros,  whose  account  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Baily — 
Statistical  and  Commercial  History  of 
Guatimala.  (See  also  don  Francia  de 
Fuente's  History  of  Guatimala,  before  and 
after  the  Spanish  Conquest.) 

Central  Fire.  Many  natural  philoso- 
phers have  supposed  a  perpetual  fire  to 
t^xist  in  the  centi-e  of  the  earth,  which 
they  call  central  f re.  In  ancient  times, 
volcanoes  and  other  similar  phenomena 
were  explained  by  it  At  a  later  period, 
when  it  was  understood  that  such  a  fire 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  impossible, 
the  phrase  was  used  to  express  the  interior 
warmth  of  the  earth.  To  this  central 
warmth  Mairan  ascribes  a  great  part  of 
the  warmth  on  tlie  surlace  of  the  earth. 
To  a  certain  depth,  there  appears  to  be  a 
fixed  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  which  probably  arises  from  the 
penetrating  heat  of  the  sun.  At  least  ex- 
periments show  that  in  hot  climates  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  in 
cold  ones.  In  Siberia,  for  instance,  some 
workmen,  having  penetrated  80  feet  in 
digging  a  well,  found  the  earth  frozen 
even  at  that  depth.  Interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Biot's 
Astronomie  Physique  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1810), 
in  the  2d  vol.  15th  chap.  De  la  Tempira- 
ture  de  la  Terre. 

Central  Forces  ;  those  forces  by 
the  cooperation  of  which  circular  motion 
is  produced;  that  is,  the  centripetal  and 
centrifligal  forces.  Many  natural  philoso- 
phers deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and 
assert  it  to  be  a  mere  mathematical  idea. 
They  say,  a  body,  once  put  in  motion, 
continues  its  motion  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  the  same  velocity,  witliout  the 
interposition  of  a  new  power,  on  accoimt 
of  its  inertia.  Now  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  impelled,  in  the  beginning,  by  the 
Creator,  widi  an  almighty  power,  and 
would  be  obliged,  by  their  inertia,  to  go 
on  etenially  in  one  direction,  and  with  the 
same  velocity,  if  they  were  not  attracted, 
in  all  points  of  their  motion,  towards  a 
point  out  of  this  du'ection,  by  which  a  cir- 
cular motion  is  produced.  Of  the  first 
moving  force,  there  is  now  no  longer  any 
question.  That  power  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  drawn  towards  points 
out  of  their  rectilinear  path,  is  called  the 
centripetal  force.  This  power  would  put 
the  heavenly  body  in  motion  if  it  were  at 
rest;  as  it  finds  it  already  in  motion,  it 
changes  its  direction  at  every  point.  The 
case  is  quite  different  with  the  centrifugal 
force.    Tins  appeara  to  be  merely  tlie  re- 
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suit  of  tlie  inertia  of  the  body,  or  rather 
of  the  motion  which,  having  been  once 
given  to  the  body,  is  continued  by  means 
of  this  tncrfia.     (See  Circular  Motion.) 

Central  Motion.  (See  Circular  Mo- 
tion.) 

Centre,  Le  (French;  signifying  the 
centre).  In  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, the  seats  are  ranged  in  a  semicircle  in 
front  of  the  president,  and  leave  only  a 
naiTow  passage  in  the  centre.  The  min- 
isters themselves  do  not  sit,  as  in  England, 
among  the  deputies,  but  in  the  front  seat, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  centre.  In  Eng- 
land, tlie  ministry  is  the  centre  of  the 
majority,  and  all  who  do  not  vote  with  it, 
however  different  their  views,  unite  in  the 
opposition.  In  France,  the  two  chief 
parties,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
old,  the  other  to  the  new  system  of  things, 
are  opposed  to  each  other  independently  of 
the  ministers,  and  thus  enable  the  ministry 
to  maintain  itself,  as  has  been  the  case  till 
very  lately,  without  belonging  decidedly 
to  either  party.  The  ministry  bestovra 
many  offices  on  the  condition  that  the 
officers  shall  always  vote  with  it.  In  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  the  adherents 
of  the  ministry  chiefly  sit  near  their  lead- 
ers, on  the  seats  in  the  centre  (le  cenire). 
Here  are  to  be  found,  therefore,  the  pre- 
fects, state-attorneys,  and  other  officers  of 
the  government,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
office,  suppoit  all  tlie  propositions  of  the 
ministers.  They  are  joined  by  those  who, 
like  the  Doctrinaires  (q.  v.),  under  the 
ministry  of  Decazes,  keep  the  centre,  in- 
dependently of  the  two  chief  parties,  and 
support  the  ministers  from  conviction. 
(During  the  ministry  of  Villele,  tne  Doc- 
tri7iaires  went  over  almost  wholly  to  the 
side  of  the  opposition.)  But  private  opin- 
ion, and  the  circumstances  by  wliich  it  is 
influenced,  often  operate  so  powerfully, 
that  parties  even  appear  in  die  centre.  It 
is  itself  divided  into  a  right  and  left  side. 
The  membci-s  of  the  lute  ministry,  pi-e- 
ceding  that  of  prince  Polignac,  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  moderate  party. — In  Eng- 
land, tlie  members  of  the  parliament  also 
sit  on  different  sides,  according  to  their 
party. — In  the  TJ.  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  seats  are  decided  by  lot,  in  both 
houses,  and  thus  the  members  of  all  pai^ 
ties  are  distributed  all  over  the  house. 

Centrifugal  Force,  in  astronomy,  is 
the  force  by  reason  of  which  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  their  revolutions,  tend  to  fly  off 
from  the  centre.  The  circular  motion 
is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  perpetual 
conflict  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces. 
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Centripetal  Force.  (See  Central 
Forcts.) 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg.  The  first 
comprehensive  work  of  the  Protestants 
on  the  liistory  of  tlie  Cliristian  church 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  divided  into 
centuries,  each  volume  containing  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  first  written  at  Mag- 
deburg. Matthias  Flacius  (q.  v.)  formed 
the  plan  of  it  in  1552,  in  order  to  prove 
the  agreement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
the  difference  between  the  latter  and  tliat 
of  tlie  Catholics.  Joh.  Wigand,  Mattli. 
Judex,  BasiUus  Faber,  Andreas  Corvinus, 
and  Thomas  Holzhuter,  were,  afl;er  Fla- 
cius, the  chief  writers  and  editoi"s.  Some 
Lutheran  princes  and  nobles  patronised 
it,  and  many  learned  men  assisted  in  the 
work,  which  was  drawn,  with  great  care 
and  fidelity,  from  the  original  sources, 
compiled  with  sound  judgment,  and  writ- 
ten in  Latin.  It  was  continued  by  the 
centuriatores  (as  the  editors  were  called) 
only  to  1300.  It  was  published  at  Bale, 
from  1559  to  1574,  in  13  vols.  foL,  at  great 
expense.  A  good  modem  edition,  by 
Baumgarten  and  Semler,  which  reaches, 
however,  only  to  the  year  500,  appeared 
at  Nuremburg,  fi-om  1757  to  1705,  in  6 
vols.  4to.  A  good  abridgment  was  pre- 
pared by  Lucas  Osiander  (Tubingen, 
1592—1604,  9  vols.  4to.),  of  which  the 
Tubingen  edition,  1607  and  1608  (usually 
in  four  thick  vols.  4to.),  comprehends  also 
the  period  fi-om  the  14th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  CathoUcs  finding  themselves 
attacked  in  this  alarming  way,  and  con- 
futed bv  mattere  of  iact,  Baronius  (q.  v.) 
wrote  his  Annals,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
Centuriee. 

Century  (Latin  centuria) ;  a  division 
of  100  men.  This  kind  of  division  was 
very  common  with  the  Romans,  and  was 
used,  in  general,  to  denote  a  particular 
body,  although  tliis  might  not  contain  ex- 
actly 100  men.  Thus  centuries,  in  the 
army,  were  the  companies  into  which  the 
Roman  legions  were  divided.  This  name 
was  also  given  to  the  divisions  of  the  six 
classes  of  the  people,  introduced  by  Scr- 
vius  Tullius.  The  first  class  contained 
80,  to  which  were  added  the  18  centuries 
of  the  knights ;  the  three  following  classes 
had  each  20  cenuiries,  the  fifth  30,  and 
the  sixth  only  1  century.  The  people 
voted  in  the  public  elections  by  centuries. 
(See  Census.) 

CEPHALONiAjOrCEFALONiA;  the  largest 
of  the  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  west  of 
the  Morea,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  golfo  di 
Patrasso,  or  gulf  of  Lepanto,  about  40 


miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  20  in 
breadth  ;  Ion.  20°  40/  to  21°  W  E. ;  lat. 
38°  to  38°  28'  N. ;  scjuare  miles  340,  with 
63,200  inhabitants,  who  own  400  vessels 
of  different  kuids.  The  island  has  203 
towns  and  villages,  tlu-ee  ports,  and  excel- 
lent anchoring  places  and  bays.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm  and  delightful,  the  landscape 
is  adorned  with  flowers  during  the  whole 
year,  and  the  trees  yield  two  crops  of  fruit 
annually.  A  great  part  of  tlie  soil  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  raisins,  cur- 
rants, wine,  oil,  citrons,  melons,  pome- 
granates and  cotton.  The  raisins  are 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  of  the 
Grecian  islands,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
Morea.  About  2500  tons  are  produced 
annually.  Between  25  and  30,000  casks 
of  oil,  and  50,000  of  wine,  5  or  6,000,000 
pounds  of  currants,  and  100,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  are  likewise  obtained  yearly. 
Silks,  medicmal  herbs,  oranges  and  lemons 
are  also  raised.  The  system  of  agriculture 
adopted  by  the  great  land  owners  requires 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  and 
meat  consumed  in  the  island  should  be 
imported  from  the  Morea.  The  island  is 
subject  to  fi-equent  earthquakes.  Cepha- 
lonia  belonged  to  the  Venetians  until  1797, 
when  tlie  French  took  possession  of  it. 
Since  1815,  it  has  belonged  to  the  repub- 
lic of  the  united  Ionian  islands,  (q.  v.)  (See 
Napier's  Statistical  Account  of  the  Island 
of  CefcUonia,  London,  1824.) — The  ancient 
name  of  the  island  was  Ccphallenia,  from 
the  mythological  Cephalus,  husband  of 
Procris.  It  was  tributary  to  Thebes,  the 
Macedonians  and  the  ^tolians,  till  the 
Romans  took  it.  In  the  time  of  Thucydi- 
des,  it  had  four  cities  ;  Same,  Prone,  Cra- 
nii  and  Pale.     Strabo  only  knew  of  two. 

Cephalus  ;  the  son  of  Creusa;  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  and  of  Diomede.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Procris.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  Aurora  carried  off  the  beautiful 
youth  wliile  he  was  hunting  on  mount 
Hymettus.  He  refused  the  love  of  the 
goddess,  who  induced  him  to  put  the  vir- 
tue of  his  wife  to  a  trial  which  it  could 
not  withstand.  Procris,  in  return,  temjited 
him  likewise,  and  he  yielded  also.  Learn- 
ing their  mutual  weakness,  they  became 
reconciled.  But  Procris  subsequently  be- 
came jealous  of  her  husband,  and  con- 
cealed herself  in  a  wood  to  watch  hiin. 
He  mistook  her,  among  the  leaves,  for  a 
wild  animal,  and  killed  her.  On  this,  he 
was  banished  from  Greece  by  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  or,  as  some  relate,  killed 
himself  with  the  sjime  dart  which  had 
destroyed  Procris. 
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Ceracchi,  Joseph,  bom  at  Rome,  was 
an  eminent  statuary,  when  the  revolution 
in  his  native  city  induced  him  to  give  up 
the  practice  of  liis  art,  and  engage  in  poh- 
tics.  In  1799,  he  was  among  the  warmest 
partisans  of  the  new  repubUc.  On  the 
re<!Stabhshment  of  the  papal  authority,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in  malting 
a  bust  of  the  first  consul.  Nevertheless, 
he  joined  the  young  French  artists  whom 
be  had  known  at  Rome,  and  whose  ar- 
dent republican  opinions  coincided  with 
liis  own,  in  a  conspiracy  against  Rona- 
parte,  in  whom  he  saw  only  the  oppressor 
of  his  coimtrj'.  In  Octo})er,  1800,  he  was 
arrested  at  the  opera,  with  Arena,  Damer- 
ville  and  Topino  Lebrun.  Before  the  tri- 
bunal, he  answered  only  in  monosyllables 
to  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  his  ac- 
complices, and  ascended  the  scaffold,  Feb. 
1801,  with  great  firmness.  The  death  of 
this  disciple,  and  almost  rival,  of  Canova, 
was  a  great  loss  to  sculpture. 

Cerberus  ;  a  tliree-headed  dog,  with 
snakes  for  hair,  the  offspring  of  Echidna 
by  Typhon,  the  most  teirible  of  the  giants 
tJiat  attempted  to  storm  heaven.  At  his 
bark,  hell  trembled,  and,  when  he  got 
loose  from  his  hundred  chains,  even  the 
Furies  could  not  tame  him.  He  watched 
the  entrance  of  Tartarus,  or  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  and  fawned  on  those  who 
entered,  but  seized  and  devoured  those 
who  attempted  to  return.  Hercules  only 
subdued  him.  Thus  says  the  Greek  my- 
tliology.  In  the  article  Cemetery,  the 
reader  will  find  that  it  was  customaiy, 
among  the  Egyptians,  after  a  coqise  had 
been  solemnly  buried,  to  bid  farewell  to 
tlie  deceased  three  times,  with  a  loud 
voice.  To  express  the  circumstance  that 
the  deceased  had  been  honored  with  the 
rites  of  burial  and  the  lamentations  of 
his  friends,  they  represented,  in  the  le- 
gend imprinted  on  the  mummy,  or  en- 
graved on  the  tomb,  the  figure  of  the 
horse  of  the  Nile,  which  the  Greeks  mis- 
took for  a  dog,  and  represented  it  with 
three  heads,  in  order  to  express  the  three 
cries  or  farewells.  The  Egyptians  called 
this  hieroglyphic  o?7W,  and  the  Greeks 
cerber,  from  the  Egyptian  ceriber,  a  word 
that  means  the  cry  of  the  tomb.  It  is  natu- 
ral, tlierefore,  to  suppose  the  Egyptian 
oms  the  basis  of  the  Greek  mythos  of 
Cerberus.  (See  page  148  in  Lectures  on 
Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  by 
the  marquis  Spineto,  London,  1829,  8vo.) 

Cerealia  (from  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
the  fields  and  of  fruits)  signified  the  pix>- 


ductions  of  agriculture,  also  the  festivals 
of  Ceres. 

Ceremoniai^  of  the  European  Pow- 
ers. One  of  the  many  ridiculous  usages 
and  pompous  nullities,  of  which  such  a 
number  have  arisen  in  Europe,  principally 
from  confounding  the  interests  and  honor 
of  the  person  of  the  monarch  with  the 
interests  and  honor  of  the  nation,  is  the 
subject  of  this  article ;  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  war  and  confusion,  and 
thrown  many  obstacles  iii  the  way  'jf 
peace.  After  the  thirty  years'  war,  a  wjir 
of  wits,  of  equal  length,  was  carried  on 
among  the  ambassadoi-s,  on  the  subject  of 
etiquette.  It  is  evident  that  no  indepen- 
dent state  can  actually  have  precedence  of 
another ;  but,  as  the  weaker  seek  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  the  more  power- 
ful, there  arises  a  priority  of  rank.  This 
has  occasioned  the  gradual  establishment 
of  dignities,  rank,  and  acts  of  respect  to 
states,  their  rulers  and  representatives,  by 
which  means  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
internal  etiquette  of  a  state)  an  interna- 
tional ceremonial  has  been  formed,  to  the 
observance  of  which  far  more  considera- 
tion is  often  paid  than  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  most  sacred  contracts.  Louis  XIV 
carried  this  folly  further,  perhaps,  than 
any  one  before  or  after  him.  To  this  in- 
ternational ceremonial  belong,  1.  Titles  of 
rulei-s.  Accident  made  the  imperial  and 
regal  titles  the  highest,  and  thus  conferred 
advantages  apart  from  the  power  of  the 
princes.  After  Charlemagne,  the  Roman 
emperors  were  considered  as  the  sove- 
reigns of  Christendom,  maintained  the 
highest  rank,  and  even  asserted  the  de- 
pendence of  the  kings  on  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  several  kings,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  demonstrate  their  indepen- 
dence, likewise  gave  their  crowns  the  title 
of  imperial.  England,  for  example,  in  all 
its  public  acts,  is  still  stjled  the  imperial 
crown.  The  kings  of  France  received 
from  the  Turks  and  Africans  the  title 
empereur  de  France.  In  progress  of  time, 
the  kings  were  less  willing  to  concede  to 
the  imperial  title,  of  itself,  superiority  to 
the  royal.  2.  Acknowledgment  of  the 
titles  and  rank  of  rulers.  Formerly,  the 
popes  and  emperors  arrogated  the  right  of 
granting  these  dignities ;  but  the  jjrinciple 
was  afterwards  established,  that  every 
people  could  grant  to  its  rulers,  at  pleasure, 
a  title,  the  recognition  of  which  rests  on 
the  pleasure  of  other  powers,  and  on 
treaties.  Some  titles  were,  therefore,  never 
recognised,  or  not  tiH  afler  the  lapse  of 
considerable  time.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  royal  title  of  Prussia,  tlie  impe- 
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rial  title  of  Russia,  tlie  new  titles  of  Ger- 
man princes,  &.c.    3.  Marks  of  respect 
conformable  to  the  rank  and   titles  of 
sovereigns.    To  the  royal  prerogatives,  so 
called  (w^hich,  however,  were  conceded  to 
various  states  which  were  neither  king- 
doms nor  empires,  such  as  Venice,  tlie 
Nethei'lands,  Switzerland,  the  electorates), 
pertained  the  right  of  sending  ambassa- 
dor of  the  first  class,  &c.     In  connexion 
with  this,  there  is  a  much  contested  point, 
viz.  that  of  precedence  or  priority  of  rank, 
i.  e.  of  the  right  of  assuming  the  more 
honorable  station  on  any  occasion,  either 
personally,  at    ineethigs  of  the   princes 
themselves,  or  of  their  ambassadors,  at 
formal  assemblies,  &c.,  or  by  writing,  as 
in  the  form  and  signature  of  state  papers. 
There  is  never  a  want  of  grounds  for 
supporting  a  claim  to  precedence.    As  tlie 
councils,  in  the  middle  ages,  afforded  the 
most  frequent  occasion  of  such  controver- 
sies, the  popes  often  interfered.     Of  the 
several  arrangements  of  the  rank  of  the 
European  powera,  which  emanated  from 
the  popes,  the  principal  is  the  one  promul- 
gated in  1 504,  by  Julius  II,  through  his 
master  of  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Crassis,  in 
which    the    European    nations  followed 
each  other  in  this  order : — 1.  the  Roman 
emperor  (emperor  of  Germany) ;  %  the 
king  of  Rome  ;  3.  the  king  of  France  ;  4. 
the  king  of  Spain ;  5.  of  Arragon  ;  6.  of 
Portugal;  7.  of  England;  8.  of  Sicily;  9. 
of  Scotland;  10.  of  Hungary;  11.  of  Na- 
varre ;   12.  of  Cyprus ;  13.  of  Bohemia ; 
14.  of  Poland ;  15.  of  Denmark ;  16.  re- 
public of  Venice  ;  17.  duke  of  Breta^e  ; 
18.  duke  of  Burgundy ;  19.  elector  of  Ba- 
varia ;  20.  of  Saxony ;  21.  of  Branden- 
burg; 22.  archduke  of  Austria ;  23.  duke 
of  Savoy ;  24.  grand-duke  of  Florence ; 
25.  duke  of  Milan ;  26.  duke  of  Bavaria ; 
27.  of  Lori-aine.    This  order  of  rank  was 
not,  indeed,  universally  received ;  but  it 
contained  a  fi-uitful  germ  of  future  quar- 
rels ;  some  states,  which  were  benefited 
by  the  arrangement,  insisting  upon  its 
adoption,  and  others,  fi-om  opposite  rea- 
sons, refusing  to  acknowledge  it.    To  sup- 
port their  claims  for  precedence,  the  can- 
didates sometimes  relied  on  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  their  fami- 
lies   became  independent,  or  since   the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  their  do- 
minions ;  sometimes  on  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  number  of  crowiis,  the  titles, 
achievements,  extent  of  possessions,  &c., 
pertaining  to  each.    But  no  definite  rules 
have  been  established,  by  which  states  are 
designated  as  being  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  &c.  rank.    At  the  congress 


of  Vienna,  a  discussion  took  place  re- 
specting the  settling  of  the  rank  of  tlie 
European  powers,  and  its  inseparable  con- 
sequences ;  and  tlie  commission  appointed 
for  the  i)urpose  by  the  eight  powers,  who 
signed  the  i)eace  of  Paris,  maile  in  their 
scheme  a  division  of  tlie  powers  into  three 
classes.     But,  as    opinions   were   by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the   subject,  most 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  voting  for  three 
classes,  Portugal  and  Spain  lor  two,  and 
lord    Castlereagh    entirely   rejecting    the 
principle  of  classification,  as  the  source  of 
constant  (hlficulties,  the  question  respect- 
ing the  rank  of  the  powei-s  was  suflered 
to  rest,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  crown- 
ed heads  were  merely  divided  into  three 
classes.    (See  Ministers,  Foreign.)    Rulers 
of  equal  dignity,  when  they  make  visits, 
concede  to  each  other  the  precedence  at 
home:  in  other  cases,  where  the  prece- 
dence is  not  settled,  they  or  their  ambas- 
sadora  take  turns,  till  a  compromise  is  ef- 
fected in  some  way. — Many  states  claijn 
not  a  precedence,  but  merely  an  equality. 
But,  if  neither  can  be  obtained,  tliere  are 
several  means  of  avoiding  the  scandalous 
scenes  that  formerly  so  often  occun-ed. 
The  ruler  either  comes  incognito,  or  sends 
an  ambassador  of  different  rank  from  his 
with  whom  he  contests  the  precedence ; 
or  the  rulers  or  their  ambassadors  do  not 
appear  on  public  occasions ;  or,  if  they  do, 
it  is  with  a  resei-vation  resi)ecting  tlieir 
dignity.    In  treaties  between  two  powers, 
two  copies  are  made,  and  each  is  signed 
by  only  one  party ;  or,  if  both  sign,  each 
party  receives  the  copy  in  which  it  holds 
the  place  of  honor.     According  to  the 
above-mentioned  resolution  respecting  the 
relative  rank  of  ambassadors,  which  forms 
the  17th  affix  to  the  final  act  of  tlie  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  order  to  be  observed 
by  the  ambassadors  in  signing  pubhc  pa- 
pers or  treaties  between  powers,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  rule  of  alternate  pre- 
cedence exists,  shall  be  determined  by  lot- 
In  England  and  France,  far  less  ceremo- 
nial is  observed,  in  the  official  style,  than 
in  Germany,*  where  fonns  and  titles  are 
carried  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  the  cere- 

*  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  decree  of 
folly  to  which  the  love  of  titles  has  been  earned  in 
Germany.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  often  ear- 
ned to  this  extent,  but  the  instance  is  too  good  to  be 
"J""!?  il  ^  cetlain  man  of  the  name  of  Seeger,  in 
the  17lh  century,  had  his  likeness  taken,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  was  repre- 
sented standing  under  a  crucifix.  From  his  mouth 
proceeded  the  words  Domirie  Jem  Chrisle,  airuis  vie  ? 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savior  the  following  an- 
swer : — Clarissime,  notrilissime  alqiw.  doctissime 
domine  mag.  Seeger,  rector  scholae  WiUaibergensis 
merilissime  atque  dignissime,  omnino  amo  te  ! 
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monial  words,  which  extend  even  to  the 
pronouns  by  wljich  tlie  princes  are  des- 
ignated, it  is  not  possible  to  translate. 
Emperors  and  kings  mutually  Ktyle  each 
other  brother,  while  they  call  princes  of 
less  degi'ee  cousin.  TJie  German  em- 
perors tbrmerly  used  the  term  t/iow  in  ad- 
dressing other  [)rinces.  The  loe,  by  which 
monarchs  style  themselves,  is  used  either 
from  an  assumption  of  state,  or  from  a 
feeling  of  modesty,  on  the  supposition  that 
/would  sound  despotical,  while  ivt  seems 
to  include  the  whole  administration,  &c. ; 
but  the  fii-st  reason  is  the  more  prob- 
able. 

Ceres  (vpith  the  Greeks,  Demeter,  or 
Deo.)  She  is  particularly  the  goddess  of 
the  earth,  or  tlie  productive  and  fruitful 
earth.  She  was  distinguished,  especially, 
as  the  inventress  of  agriculture  (hence  her 
attributes  of  blades  and  ears  of  com),  and 
also  as  the  founder  of  civil  society,  who 
fixed  the  wandering  savages  to  the  soil, 
and  thus  softened  their  manners,  gave  them 
the  rights  of  property,  tlie  protection  of 
laws  (hence  her  name  Thesmophoros), 
and  with  these  a  love  of  country.  These 
ideas  are  suitably  expressed  in  the  works 
of  art.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  bom  near  Enna,  in  Sicily, 
which  refers  to  the  fruitfulnees  of  that 
island.  By  Jupiter,  her  brother,  she  was 
mother  of  Proserpine.  When  her  daugh- 
ter was  afterwards  carried  off"  by  Pluto, 
Ceres  resolved  to  wander  over  the  whole 
earth,  in  the  human  shape,  in  search  of  her. 
She  lighted  her  torch  at  the  fires  of  JEtna, 
and  mounted  her  chariot,  dravra  by  drag- 
ons. But  her  endeavora  were  fruitless. 
Hecate  merely  infomied  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  the  ravished  maid.  She 
arrived,  at  last,  at  Eleusis,  where  the  hos- 
pitable Ccleus  received  her.  When  she 
departed  from  his  house,  she  permitted 
him  to  consecrate  to  her,  in  that  place,  an 
altar  and  temple,  gave  to  his  son  Triptol- 
emus  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and 
taught  him  tlie  cultivation  of  wheat,  that 
he  might  spread  it  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  distribute  among  men  the  gifts  of  the 
goddess.  At  length,  the  all-seeing  eyes  of 
the  god  of  day  discovered  to  her  the  resi- 
dence of  her  beloved  daughter,  and,  filled 
with  anger,  she  demanded  of  Jupiter  her 
restoration  from  hell.  Jupiter  granted  her 
petition  on  condition  that  Proserpine 
had  eaten  notliing  in  Pluto's  realms.  But 
she  had,  in  fact,  eaten  part  of  a  pomegran- 
ate. Ceres,  therefore,  obtained  her  request 
only  so  far  as  this,  that  her  daughter  was 
allowed  to  remain  half  the  year  in  the  up- 
per world.  After  finding  Proserpine,  she 
4* 


revoked  tlie  curse  which  she  had  pro- 
nounced upon  the  earth,  and  restored  to 
it  life  and  fertility.  Jasion,  to  whom  was 
attributed  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  Crete,  was,  by  her,  the  father  of  Plu- 
tus,  the  god  of  riches.  Jupiter,  inflameJ 
with  jealousy,  slew  Jasion  with  "a  thun- 
derbolt. All  these  circumstances  refer  to 
the  invention  and  extending  of  agriculture. 
"Ceres  has,"  says  Hirt,  "in  the  repre- 
sentations of  her,  the  same  lofty  stature 
and  the  same  matronly  appearance  as  Ju- 
no ;  yet  there  is  something  milder  in  her 
aspect  than  in  that  of  the  queen  of  the 
gods ;  her  eye  is  less  widely  opened,  and 
softer,  her  forehead  lower,  and,  instead  of 
the  high  diadem,  her  hair  is  bound  with  a 
light  wieath  or  a  simple  band."  She  has 
in  her  hand  a  torch,  often  a  sickle,  a  horn 
of  plenty,  or  a  wreath.  Her  festivals  in 
Rome  were  called  tlie  Cerealian ;  in  Greece, 
Thesmophorian  and  Eleusinian.  (See 
Egyptian  Mythology.)^-Concetnmg  tlie 
planet  of  this  name,  see  Planets. 

CeREUS,    NlGHT-BLOOMING.       (SCC    OftC- 

tiis.) 

Cerigo  (anciently  CytTiera),  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  the  Mo- 
rea  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  belonging  to  the 
Ionian  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands ;  Ion. 
23°  E. ;  lat.  36°  28/  N. ;  population,  8  or 
10,000  ;  sq.  m.  95.  It  is  dry  and  moun- 
tainous, and  produces  neither  com,  wine, 
nor  oil,  sufiicient  for  the  inhabitants ;  yet 
some  of  the  valleys  are  fertile :  sheep, 
hares,  quails,  turtles  and  falcons  are  abun- 
dant    It  was  anciently  sacred  to  Venus. 

Cerigo  or  KupsuLi  (anciently  Cythera). 
a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cerigo,  defended  by  a  castle,  situated  on  a 
sharp  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  with  a 
small  harbor  ;  Ion.  22°  54'  E.  ;  lat.  36^ 
28'  N. ;  pop.  1,200.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop. 

Cerinthus.  (Sec  Gnostics  and  Millen- 
nium.) 

Cerium,  a  rare  metal,  was  discovered 
in  1803,  by  M.  M.  Hisinger  and  Berzelius, 
in  a  Swedish  mineral,  known  by  the 
name  of  cerile.  Dr.  Thomson  has  since 
found  it,  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cent.,  in  a 
mineral  from  Greenland,  called  cUlanite. 
The  properties  of  cerium  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  unknown.  It  is  a  brittle,  white 
metal,  which  resists  the  action  of  nitric, 
but  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Cerquozzi,  Michael  Angelo ;  a  Roman 
painter  of  the  17th  century,  who  received 
the  Bumame  delle  battaglie  (battle  painter), 
and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  delle  oomboc- 
ciate,  because,  in  imitation  of  Peter  Laar, 
he  painted  ludicrous  scenes  taken  from 
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low  life.  In  the  palace  Spada,  at  Rome, 
is  a  picture  representing  Masaniello 
among  the  Lazzaroni,  painted  by  him. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1602,  and  died 
in  1660. 

Certiorari,  in  law ;  a  writ,  tlie  pur- 
port of  which  is  to  remove  convictions, 
orders  or  proceedings  before  magistrates, 
indictments,  and  records  in  civil  actions 
hefort  judgment,  and,  under  special  cir- 
cimistances,  after  judgment,  from  inferior 
courts  into  the  courts  above,  witli  a  view 
that  the  party  may  have  justice  done  to 
him,  or  that  the  superior  court  may  see 
whether  tiie  justices  or  court  below,  be- 
fore which  the  proceedings  have  taken 
place  previously  to  the  certiorari  being 
obtained,  have  kept  witliiu  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction.  This  writ,  from  the 
moment  of  its  delivery  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  below,  or  magistrate,  susi)ends  their 
power,  and  any  subsequent  proceedings 
by  them  are  void  and  coram  nonjudice. 
Although  tlie  writ  of  certiorari  removes 
the  record  from  the  inferior  court  into  tlie 
court  above,  yet  the  court  above  does  not 
take  up  the  cause  where  tlie  proceedings 
stopped,  but  begins  de  novo. 

Cercse,  or  white  lead,  is  an  oxyde  of 
lead,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  prepared  as  an  article  of  commerce,  by 
the  action  of  acetio  acid  on  the  metal. 
Plates  of  lead,  being  exposed  to  the  vapors 
arising  from  boiling  vinegar,  are  oxydized 
by  tlie  action  of  tlie  air  and  the  affinity  of 
the  acid.  To  obtain  it  in  large  quantities, 
plates  of  lead,  about  3  feet  long,  6  inches 
broad,  and  1  line  thick,  are  rolled  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  is  left  between  each  rolL 
These  rolls  arc  fixed,  per}>endicu!arly,  in 
earthen  vessels,  which,  at  the  bottom,  con- 
tain strong  \incgar.  The  latter,  however, 
must  not  touch  the  plates ;  and,  to  prevent 
tliis,  some  little  bars  are  placed  over  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  vessels  arc  then 
covered  with  plates  of  lead,  and,  being 
placed  horizontally  in  tan  or  horse-dung, 
are  exposed  to  a  gentle  heaL  The  vine- 
gar now  rises  in  vapors,  which  settle  oq 
Sie  surfaces  of  the  lead  plates,  penetrate 
them,  and  dissolve  a  great  portion  of  the 
metal.  Li  the  space  of  from  3  to  6  v/eeks, 
the  vapors  of  the  acetic  acid  become  satu- 
rated with  lead,  and  change  the  latter  into 
a  whitish  substance,  which,  after  some 
time,  is  scraped  off'  the  plates,  unrolled  for 
this  purpose.  The  plates  are  then  rolled 
up  again,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
Ceruse  is  extensively  used  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  oil  paints,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     The 


pounding  and  bruising,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely uijurious  to  the  health.  The  dust, 
if  swallowed,  causes  a  dangerous  diseajse, 
called  tlie  painter's  colic.  Mr.  Ward,  an 
Englishman,  invented  a  machine  to  guard 
against  its  pernicious  effects.  Much  of  the 
ceruse  which  is  sokl  in  the  shops  is  adul- 
terated by  a  mixture  of  chalk. 

Cerdtti,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Joachimo ; 
bom  at  Turin,  June  13th,  1738,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
(previously  to  its  dissolution  in  1773),  and 
one  of  their  most  eminent  professors  in  the 
college  at  Lyons.  His  Apology  for  the 
Jesuits  attracted  much  attention.  He  had 
already  published  two  discourses  upon  the 
means  of  preventing  duels,  and  on  the 
reasons  why  modem  republics  have  not 
reached  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  The 
last  received  the  prize  of  the  academy  of 
Dijon.  The  Apology  for  the  Jesuits 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  dauphin.  He 
was  at  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  in  1789.  His  principles,  and,  per- 
haps, a  desire  of  revenging  the  humilia- 
tions which  he  had  experienced  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Jesuits,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Mirabeau,  and  labored  much  for  him. 
He  also  published  several  pamphlets, 
among  which  was  a  Mimoire.  sur  laJV6ces- 
sU6  des  Contributions  patriotiques.  In 
1791,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  Some  time  after,  he  delivered, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  a  funeral 
discourse  upon  Mirabeau.  Exhausted  by 
his  zealous  exertions,  he  died  Feb.  2, 1792. 
The  city  of  Paris  called  a  street  after  hia 
name. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de,  one, 
of  tlie  greatest  writers  of  modem  times, 
was  probably  bom  at  Alcala  de  Henares, 
in  1547.  His  parents  removed  from  tliis 
place  to  Madrid,  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old.  Their  limited  means  made  it 
desirable  that  he  should  fix  on  some  pro- 
fessional study;  but  he  followed  his  ir- 
resistible inclination  to  poeti7,  which 
his  master,  Juan  Lopez,  encouraged. 
Elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral, 
Fikna,  were  the  first  productions  of  his 
poetical  genius.  Poverty  compelled  him 
to  quit  his  country,  at  the  age  of  22,  to 
seek  maintenance  elsewhere.  He  Av^ent 
to  Italy,  where  he  became  page  to  the 
cardinal  Guilio  Aquaviva,  in  Rome.  In 
1570,  he  served  under  the  papi^l  com- 
mander, M.  A.  Colonna,  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  and  African  corsairs,  with  dis- 
tinguished courage.  In  tlie  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  he  lost  his  left  hand.    After  this,  he 
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joined  the  troops  at  Naples,  in  the  service 
of  the  Spanish  king.  In  1575,  returning 
to  his  country,  he  was  taken  by  the  cor- 
sair Aruaut  Mami,  and  sold  in  Algiers  as  a 
slave.  He  remained  in  slavery  for  seven 
years.  Servitude,  far  from  subduing  his 
mind,  served  to  strengthen  his  faculties. 
Vuicente  de  los  Rios  and  M.  F.  Navanete, 
his  chief  biographers,  relate  the  bold  but 
unsuccessfhl  plans  which  he  fonned  to  ob- 
tain his  freedom ;  but,  as  the  only  informa- 
tion we  have  of  that  period  of  his  life  is 
from  his  own  novel  {die  Prisoner),  of 
which  we  cannot  positively  say  that  it  re- 
lates merely  the  facts  of  his  imprisonment, 
wo  cannot  determine,  with  great  accu- 
racy, his  adventures  in  Barbary.  In 
1580,  liis  friends  and  relations  at  length 
ransomed  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  he  arrived  in  Spain,  and 
from  this  time  lived  in  seclusion,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  muses.  It  was  natural  to 
expect  something  uncommon  from  a  man, 
who,  widi  inexliausdble  invention,  great 
riclmess  of  imagination,  keen  wit,  and  a 
happy  humor,  united  a  mature,  penetrat- 
ing and  clear  intellect,  and  great  knowl- 
edge of  real  hfe,  and  mankmd  in  general. 
But  it  rarely  happens,  that  expectation  is 
so  much  surpassed  as  was  the  case  with 
Cervantes.  He  began  Ids  new  poetical 
career  with  the  pastoral  novel  Galatea 
(1584),  in  which  he  celebrates  his  mistress. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  this,  he  mar- 
ried. Being  thus  obliged  to  look  out  for 
more  lucrative  labor,  he  employed  his 
j)oeticaI  genius  for  the  stage  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  furnished  about  tiiirty 
dramas,  amongst  which  liis  tragedy  called 
JS/'umancia  is  particularly  valued.  He 
was  not  so  successful  in  another  kind  of 
drama,  particularly  favored  by  the  Span- 
iards, a  tangled  mixture  of  intrigues  and 
adventures ;  and  this  was,  doubtless,  the 
(tause  why  he  was  supplanted  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  who  was  particularly  qualified 
for  this  kind  of  composition.  He,  conse- 
quently, gave  up  the  theatre,  but,  it  seems, 
not  without  regret  From  1594  to  1599, 
he  lived  retired  at  Seville,  where  he  held 
a  little  office.  He  did  not  appear  again 
aa  an  author  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years, 
when  he  produced  a  work  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name — Don  Quixote.  Cer- 
vantes had  in  view,  by  this  work,  to 
reform  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  wished  to  ridicule  that  ad- 
venturous heroism,  with  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences, the  source  of  which  was  the  in- 
numerable novels  on  knight-errantry.  The 
beginning  of  the  work  was,  at  first,  coldly 
received,  but  soon  met  with  the  greatest 


applause,  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
whole  of  Europe  jouied.  Cervantes'  tnie 
poetical  genius  was  nowhere  so  powerftd- 
ly  displayed  as  in  his  Don  Quixote,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  prosaic  purpose  and 
its  satirical  aim,  is  full  of  genuine  poetry. 
While  it  struggles  against  the  prevailing 
false  romance  of  tlie  time,  it  displays  the 
most  truly  romantic  spirit.  The  extraor- 
dinary good  fortune  of  the  work  did  not 
extend  to  die  author.  All  his  attempts  to 
better  his  condition  were  unsuccessful, 
and  he  Uved  retired,  with  his  genius  and 
his  poverty,  and  a  modest  though  proud 
estimation  of  his  merits.  After  an  interval 
of  some  years,  he  again  appeared  before 
the  public,  in  1613,  with  Twelve  Novels 
(which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Boc- 
caccio's), and  his  Journey  to  Parnassus — 
an  attempt  to  improve  die  taste  of  his  na- 
tion. In  1615,  he  pubUshed  8  new  dra- 
mas, with  intermezzos,  which,  however, 
were  indifferently  received.  Envy  and 
ill  will,  in  the  mean  time,  assailed  him, 
and  endeavored  to  deprive  die  neglected 
author  of  his  literary  fame;  for  which  the 
delay  of  the  continuation  of  Don  Quixote 
afforded  the  pretext.  An  unknown  wri- 
ter pubUshed,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo 
Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation 
of  this  work,  full  of  abuse  against  Cervantes. 
He  felt  the  malice  of  die  act  painfully,  but 
revenged  himself  in  a  noble  manner,  by 
producing  the  continuation  of  his  Don 
Quixote  (1615),  the  last  of  his  works 
which  appeared  during  his  life  time ;  for 
his  novel  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  was 
published  after  his  death.  He  found  a 
faithful  friend  in  the  count  of  Lenos,  and 
was  thus  saved  from  the  death  of  But- 
ler ;  but  poverty,  his  constant  companion 
through  life,  remained  true  to  him  till  his 
last  moments.  He  died  at  the  age  of  68, 
April  23,  1616,  in  Madrid,  where  he  had 
resided  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  buried  without  any  ceremony,  and 
not  even  a  common  tombstone  marks  the 
spot  where  he  rests.  In  addition  to  hia 
celebrity  as  an  author,  he  left  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  of  a  firm  and  noble  charac- 
ter, clear-sighted  to  his  own  faults  and 
those  of  others.  Many  of  his  works  are 
trandated  ;  Don  Quixote  into  aU  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 

Cesar.    (See  C<Bsar.) 

Cesarotti,  M elchior ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  18th 
century ;  bom  at  Padua,  in  1730,  of  a  no- 
ble family.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
belles-lettres,  and  was  soon  chosen  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  in  which 
he  was  educated.     He  translated  three 
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tragedies  of  Voltaire — S^miramis,  LaM(yrt 
de  Cisar,  and  Mafioinet.  In  1762,  he  went 
to  Venice,  wliere  he  translated  Ossian  into 
Italian,  and  was,  in  1768,  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
in  the  univei-sity  of  Padua.  Here  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  of 
Homer,  and  his  course  of  Greek  hterature. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republican 
government,  in  1797,  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  existing  authorities,  to  wiite  an  Essay 
on  Studies.  In  this,  he  made  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  education.  In 
1807  appeared  his  poem  called  Pronea 
(Providence),  in  praise  of  his  benefactor. 
Napoleon.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  subsequently  occupied  hunself  with  an 
edition  of  all  his  works,  which  he  had 
commenced  iii  1800 ;  but  his  death,  in 
1808,  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
enterprise.  Cesarotti  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  genius.  His  prose  is  animated 
and  powerful,  but  he  indulges  too  much 
in  iimovations,  particularly  GalUcisms ; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  compete  with  such 
writers  as  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  &c.  The 
translation  of  Ossian  is  considered  his  best 
poetical  production,  and  Aliieri  praises  its 
beautiful  versification.  A  com[)lcte  edition 
of  Cesarotti's  works  was  published  by  his 
friend  and  successor,  Giuseppe  Barbieri 
(Pisa,  1805  et  scq.,  30  vols.). 

Cestus  (Gr.  Kiari;) ;  a  girdle  worn  by 
Venus,  endowed  with  the  power  of  excit- 
ing love  towards  the  wearer.  The  follow- 
ing is  Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  de- 
scription of  it : — 

In  il  was  every  art  and  every  charm 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm — 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Forcellini  says,  Fingunl  poet(E,  iniextas 
Icahcre  cupiditates,  voluptates,  delicias,  iUe- 
cebras,  suspiria,  desidena,  risus,jocos,  hlan- 
da  verba,  gaudia,jurgia,  et  htijusmodi,  qui- 
bii3  amatorum  vita  cpnstai.  This  beautiful 
fiction  has  been  happily  imitated  by  Tasso, 
in  his  description  of  the  girdle  of  Armida- 

Ceto.     (See  Phorcus.) 

Cette  (lat.  43°  24'  N.;  Ion.  3°  47'  E.) ; 
a  town  with  7000  inhabitants,  in  what  was 
formerly  Languedoc,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  upon  a  peninsula,  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  lake  Thau, 
into  which  the  great  canal  of  I,.anguedoc 
enters.  The  port,  which  is  safe,  and  has 
befen  very  much  deepened,  is  guarded  by 
the  fort  St  Pierre  and  St  Louis.  Cette  is 
the  principal  place  of  export  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Languedoc.    Its   commerce 


in  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather, 
wine,  salt,  oil,  verdigris,  soda,  pilchards, 
tobacco,  soap,  &c.,  is  considerable.  It  has, 
hkewise,  some  sugar  refineries  and  silk 
manufactories,  and  a  school  for  navigation. 
In  llie  neighboring  lagoons,  500,000  cwt 
salt  are  made  annually. 

Ceuta  (anciendy  Septa) ;  a  city  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  upon  a  peninsula  oppo- 
site Gibraltar,  with  7400  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  a  strong 
fort  The  harbor  is  bad.  The  Portuguese 
possessed  themselves  of  this  city  in  1415. 
With  Portugal,  it  was  included,  in  1570,  in 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  Philip  II,  and 
remained  under  the  Spanish  government 
after  the  revolution  of  1640.  In  the 
peace  of  1668,  Portugal  ceded  it  to  Spain. 
Ceuta  is  one  of  those  Spanish  presidios, 
which  are  used  only  for  commerce,  and 
as  places  of  transportation  for  exiles  or 
criminala    Lat  35°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  1 1'  W. 

Ceva,  Thomas;  bom  at  Milan,  in  1648. 
Lessing  says,  that  this  Italian  Jesuit, 
who  died  in  1737,  was  as  great  a  mathe- 
matician as  poet;  and  truly  a  poet,  not 
merely  a  rhymer,  as  appears  fix)m  his  Latin 
l)oem,  the  JPtter  Jesus,  which  he  consider- 
ed as  a  comic  epopee,  rather  than  as  a 
true  epic  poem.  He  published  several  ex- 
cellent mathematical  works ;  for  instance, 
one  on  the  division  of  angles,  and  Opuscula 
Maihematica  (Milan,  1 699).  He  also  wrote 
several  biographies;  as  that  of  the  Italian 
poet  Lemene,  with  judicious  remarks  upon 
poetry. 

C]fevAT,i,os,  don  Pedro ;  a  Spanish  min- 
ister, of  an  ancient  family  of  Old  Castile; 
bom  1764,  at  Santander;  studied  at  Valla- 
dolid ;  was  a  long  time  secretary  of  legation 
at  Lisbon ;  married  a  relation  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  (see  Godoy) ;  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  this  ofiice  with  prudence  and  saga- 
city. But  when  the  schemes  of  Napoleon 
began  to  throw  the  court  of  Madrid  into 
confusion,  he  took  side  with  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  upon  whom  all  the  Spanish  pat- 
riots, who  desired  the  independence  of 
their  country,  placed  their  hopes.  He  fol- 
lowed him  to  Bayonne,  was  a  witness  of 
the  events  that  happened  there,  and  ac- 
cepted from  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  office 
Qi premier.  Joseph  thought,  perhaps,  that 
a  man  so  generally  popular  would  prove 
an  important  support  to  his  cause.  But 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  de- 
clared himself  against  Joseph,  and  joined 
the  Spanish  junta;  in  their  service  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  published  a 
celebrated  work  on  the  aiTairs  of  Spain  in 
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1808,  particularly  on  the  transactions  at 
Bayonne,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
excite  the  general  opposition  of  Europe  to 
Napoleon's  administration.  During  the 
Spanish  war  of  independence,  he  occupied 
tlie  most  important  posts,  and,  on  tlie  re- 
turn of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  made  first 
minister.  Cevallos  received  permission, 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  loyalty,  to 
choose  a  device  for  his  family  coat-of- 
arms ;  upon  which  he  selected  the  motto 
"  Pontijice  ac  rege  (tque  defensis."  He 
soon  after  lost  tlie  favor  of  the  king,  by 
opposing  his  projected  marriage  witli  the 
princess  of  Portugal.  He  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  secretary,  and  sent  on 
embassies  to  Naples  and  Vienna,  but  was 
recalled  in  1820.  He  has  since  lived  in 
retirement. 

■  Cevennes,  or  Sevennes  ;  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  south  of  France,  consid- 
ered by  some  a  branch  of  the  Alps ;  by 
others,  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  con- 
nected with  both,  and  extend  also  to 
Auvergne.  In  the  highest  regions  of  these 
mountains,  hardly  any  vegetation  is  to  be 
perceived.  The  highest  summits  are  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  4960  feet  high ;  the  Cantal, 
5964  feet,  and  two  other  elevations,  above 
6000  feet  high.  The  lower  range,  which 
is  called  the  Garigues,  produces  almost 
nothing.  The  central  mountains  are  more 
fertile,  and  are  intereected  by  pleasant 
valleys.  The  chestnut  woods,  the  culti- 
vation of  silk,  and  various  sorts  of  fruit, 
employ  and  support  a  large  population. 
The  highest  part  of  the  mountains  serves 
principally  for  pasturing  sheep.  Several 
kinds  of  metals  are  found  here.  These 
mountains  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
theatre  of  a  bloody  civil  war. — Ever  since 
the  13th  century,  religious  sects  had  been 
springing  up  in  tlie  Cevennes,  which,  irri- 
tated by  tlie  abuses  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
labored  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to 
its  primitive  purity.  Traces  of  them  at  a 
very  early  period  are  found  in  this  south- 
em  extremity  of  France,  under  the  name 
of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  the  Alhigtnses, 
and  the  fVcddenses.  The  crusades  direct- 
ed against  them  by  the  popes  and  the  in- 
quisitorial tribunals  had,  their  enemies  im- 
agined, the  effect  of  annihilating  them; 
but  great  multitudes,  in  fact,  still  survived ; 
and,  when  the  Protestant  religion  extended 
itself  in  Switzerland,  and  particularly  in 
Geneva,  it  would  naturally  find  adlierents, 
in  this  part  of  France,  whom  all  the  per- 
secutions, down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV, 
were  insufficient  to  extirpate.  From  that 
time  they  were  protected  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes.     But,  when  Louis  XIV  formed 


the  insane  resolution  of  repealing  this  act, 
in  1685,  and  bringing  all  his  subjects,  by 
force  or  persuasion,  witliin  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  the  quiet  of  the  poor  but 
happy  people  of  the  Cevennes  was  broken 
in  upon,  and  a  series  of  persecutions  com- 
menced, hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
which  the  early  Christians  experienced 
fi-om  the  Roman  government,  except  that 
now  the  persecutors  themselves  were 
Christians.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697,  afforded  Louis  XIV  leisure  to  pur- 
sue, in  earnest,  this  work  of  extennination. 
Dragoons  were  sent  out  to  second  the 
preaching  of  the  monks,  and  the  tax-gath- 
erers were  instructed  to  exact  a  rigorous 
payment  of  taxes  fi-om  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  Protestantism.  Children  were 
torn  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  men  who  frequented 
houses  of  prayer  were  sent  to  the  galleys, 
women  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
preachers  were  hanged.  These  measures, 
reducing  the  people  to  despair,  brought  on 
combined  resistance  and  a  violent  war. 
Prophets  arose,  and  prophetesses,  who 
foretold  the  victory  of  the  country  people. 
Whoever  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dra- 
goons was  massacred,  and  every  officer  or 
soldier  of  Louis,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
suffered  the  same  fate.  The  peasants  at- 
tacked their  tormentors,  the  tax-collectors, 
in  the  night,  with  no  other  dress  than  a 
shirt,  to  escape  detection.  (See  Cami- 
sards.)  The  murder  of  the  abbot  Chaila, 
in  1703,  who  commanded  the  dragonades^ 
as  the  attempts  to  produce  conversion  by 
the  aid  of  dragoons  were  called,  was  the 
signal,  it  appears,  for  a  most  desperate 
contest.  The  forces  of  Louis  were  inca- 
pable of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  as  the 
crags  of  the  mountains  offered  numerous 
places  of  refuge  to  the  Protestants,  and  his 
troops  were  every  moment  io  danger  of 
being  cut  off",  or  of  perishing  by  hunger 
and  cold.  The  enthusiasts  grew  more 
fearless  every  day.  Several  leaders  arose 
among  them,  and  Cavalier,  at  the  age  of 
20  years  (with  whom  Voltaire  became 
personally  acquainted),  highly  distinguish- 
ed himself.  Louis  XIV  was  now  placed 
in  a  very  critical  situation,  because  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  extend  his  forces  on 
every  side,  for  the  protection  of  France ; 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  by  promises,  and  by  some  small 
assistance,  augmented  the  flame  which 
was  kindled  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
the  diocese  of  Nimes,  the  fanatics,  deter- 
mhied  to  recompense  evil  with  evil,  mur- 
dered 84  priests,  and  burned  200  chuiches; 
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but,  in  the  mean  time,  more  than  40,000 
of  their  number  were  broken  upon  the 
wheel,  burned  at  the  stake,  or  thrown  into 
prison.  At  length,  in  1704,  after  marshal 
Montrevel  had  exerted  all  his  ability  to 
no  purpose,  Louis  recalled  his  best  gen- 
eral, marshal  Villars,  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
perilous  state  of  affairs  in  the  south  of 
France.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
had  conceived  the  project  of  effecting  a 
tmion  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  Dauphi- 
ny.  The  whole  country,  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  highest  mountain-ridge,  was 
more  or  less  in  their  hands,  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Nimes,  Montpellier,  Or- 
anges, Uzes,  &c.,  agreements  were  made, 
which  secured  them  arms,  bread,  and  oth- 
er necessaries.  They  melted  down  a  vast 
number  of  bells  to  make  cannon,  and  Cav- 
aher  acted  like  an  able  general.  The  Cath- 
olic peasantry  no  longer  dared  to  cultivate 
their  fields,  or  to  carry  provisions  into  the 
cities.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Villars  arrived  at  Beaucaire,  April  20, 1704, 
and  at  Nimes  the  2l8t.  He  began  with 
instituting  the  necessary  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  the 
cluiracter  of  the  people,  and  their  mode  of 
thinking.  Then  he  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  forthwith  liberated  every  pris- 
oner who  promised  to  return  to  his  allegi- 
ance. By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
induced  several  bodies  of  the  insurgents  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  threatened  the  obstinate  with  the 
severest  punishment ;  and,  to  enforce  his 
menaces,  troops  were  sent  out  in  every 
dii'cction  from  a  given  point,  where  a  body 
of  forces  was  stationed  to  afford  them 
assistance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the 
combined  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
field.  Every  prisoner,  taken  in  arms,  was 
directly  put  to  death,  or  hanged  and  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel,  in  Alais,  Nimes,  or  St 
Hippolyte.  Such  was  the  success  of  Vil- 
lars, that,  on  May  10,  Cavaher  regarded 
the  cause  of  the  Camisards  as  desperate, 
and  made  proposals  for  a  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  on  condition  that  he  should 
surrender  himself  wdth  his  followers,  but 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  with 
them.  Villars  had  a  personal  interview 
with  him  in  Nimes :  the  whole  troop  con- 
sisted of  1600  men,  and,  not  far  from  Nimes, 
they  were  entertained  by  Villars  with  the 
greatest  hospitality.  The  memoirs  of  Vil- 
lars say  their  number  was  1600 :  Voltaire 
speaks  only  of  800.  On  the  22d,  the  treaty 
was  confirrned  in  Paris,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Cavalier  was  made  colonel,  wltli  a 


pension  of  1200  livres,  and  permission  to 
appoint  the  officers  of  the  regiment  which 
he  was  to  raise.     It  was  the  design  of 
Louis,  probably  by  the  advice  of  Villars, 
in  this  way  to  prevent  a  company  of  brave 
soldiers  from  leaving  the  countiy,  at  thd 
same  time  that  he  guarded  against  ijijury 
from   them.     Villain    now    gave    orders 
that  every  gibbet  and  every  scaffold  should 
be  torn  down :  but,  just  as  he  seemed  to 
have  completed  his  task,  things  took  an- 
other turn.   Cavalier  had  gone  to  Anglade, 
a  neighboring  place,  to  organize  his  regi- 
ment, when  3ie  peasants,  instigated  by  his 
lieutenant,  and  animated  by  their  prophets, 
became  again  disorderly,  and,  without  lis- 
tening to  Cavalier,  who  had  hurried  back, 
plunged  into  the  adjacent  forests.     They 
would  not  hearken  to  his  persuasions,  nor 
to  the  commands  of  Villars,  and  obstinate- 
ly declared  that  the  king  must  restore  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  otherwise  they  had  no 
security.      At    length,    however,    Villars 
succeeded,  by  his  pereonal  influence,  and 
by  cutting  off  their  provisions,  in  bringing 
them  to  submission.   They  all  entered  the 
service  of  Piedmont,  and  marched  under 
Cavalier  to  Catalonia,  where  the  whole 
regiment  was  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  in  which  Cavalier  himself  was 
severely  wounded.    Meanwhile,  the  civil 
war  in  France  did  not  end  with   their 
departure.    There  were  still  factions,  of 
which  the  one  headed  by  a  certain  Roland 
was  the  most  distinguished.    But  Villai-s, 
who  confided  more  in  kindness  and  man- 
agement   than    in    his  strength,  sought 
to  gain  possession  of  their  chiefs  only  by 
the  former  qualities.  He  succeeded,  indeed, 
in  capturing  Roland,  who  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  the  country,  and  the  musket 
of  a  dragoon  spared  him  the  tortures  of 
a  public  execution.    Others  surrendered 
tliemselves,  trusting  to  the  marshal's  word, 
and  the  billets  de  surtU  en  blanche,  which 
he  gave  them,  securing  them  and  their 
friends  from  persecution,  whether  political 
or  religious.     Thus,  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, Villars  had  happily  accomplished  hia 
difficult  enterprise,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  remnants  of  the  party,  wandering  in 
the  highest  regions  of  the  mountains.   But, 
the  next  year,  marshal  Berwick,  after  their 
audacious  project  to  seize  him  at  Nimes 
had  miscarried,  totally  suppressed  them. 
200  were  executed,  and  many  fled  to  for- 
eign lands.     From  that  time,  a  war  of 
opinions  has  prevailed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  south  of  France,  and,  lately, 
since  the  restoration,  has  led  to  dreadful 
outrages  in  Nimes  and  other  places.    (See 
Huguenots.,  and  France  in  1819.) 
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Ceylon  [SeUan)',  an  island  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  containing  19,469 square  miles. 
It  is  separated  from  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the 
shallow  strait  of  Manaar,  but  united  to  it 
by  Adam's  bridge — a  remarkable  chain  of 
sand-banks.  Ceylon  lies  between  the  par- 
allels of  5°  5(y  and  9°  5(y  N.  lat.,  and 
between  79°  2(y  and  81°  50'  E.  Ion.  For 
the  firat  certain  information  relating  to  this 
island,  which  is  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Portuguese  Alraeyda,  who,  in  1505, 
entered  a  port  of  Ceylon  by  accident,  and 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  natives. 
The  Portuguese  were  induced  to  establish 
commercial  settlements  m  the  island,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  cinnamon 
which  it  j)roduced ;  but  their  cruelty,  their 
avarice,  and  their  fanaticism,  which  they 
evinced  in  suppressing  the  religion  of  the 
Datives,  and  endeavoring  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity  by  violence,  made  them  so 
much  abhorred,  that  the  Cingalese,  in  1603, 
assisted  the  Dutch  in  driving  them  out  of 
the  island.  By  the  conquest  of  the  prin- 
cipal Portuguese  town,  Colombo,  the 
Dutch  succeeded,  in  1656,  in  expelling  the 
Portuguese.  But  the  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tives, at  their  imagined  deUverance,  which 
had  induced  them  to  cede  the  most  valu- 
able districts  to  the  Dutch,  was  soon 
changed  into  hatred.  Bloody  wars  ensu- 
ed, in  which  the  Europeans  were  the  vic- 
tors, and  forced  their  opponents  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where 
they  remained  independent.  After  Hol- 
land had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian 
republic  by  the  French,  in  1795,  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  this  island,  and,  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  them.  In  1815,  they  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  it  by  the  capture  of  the 
Cingalese  king  of  Candy,  and  the  conquest 
of  his  principal  town.  The  island  is  sub- 
ject immediately  to  tlie  crown.  The  cap- 
ital is  Colombo.  Its  coasts  are  flat  and 
covered  with  rice-fields,  interspersed  with 
forests  of  cocoa-trees.  The  interior  of  the 
country  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  steep 
mountains,  covered  with  wood,  which 
divides  the  island  into  two  almost  equal 
parts,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the 
famous  Adam's  peak  (q.  v.),  or  Hamaleel, 
6680  feet  high,  on  which  the  Cingalese 
and  all  the  Hindoos  worship  the  colossal 
footsteps  of  Adam,  who,  according  to  their 
belief,  was  created  there,  and,  according 
to  tlie  religion  of  Buddha,  is  Buddha  him- 
self. The  island  seems  to  consist  of  prim- 
itive rock.  It  has  many  rivers,  few  of 
which,  however,  are  navigable,  aa  they  are, 


for  the  most  part,  too  shaHow  in  the  dry 
season,  and  too  dangerous  in  the  ramy 
season.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole, 
mild  and  healthy.  Although  near  the 
equator,  the  heat  is  more  moderate  than 
on  the  continent,  on  account  of  the  sea- 
breezes.  The  monsoons  give  variety  to 
the  climate.  The  difference  between  the 
longest  and  shortest  day  is  not  more  than 
15  minutes.  The  island  produces  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  quicksilver  and  salt ; 
besides  these,  about  20  different  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  among  them  the  amethyst, 
rock  crystal,  topaz,  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  turquoise,  &c.,  are  brought  dowTi 
by  the  rivers,  after  heavy  showci-s  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  rich  soil  produces  nearly 
every  plant  peculiar  to  India  and  the  trop- 
ical countries.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grow 
wild.  Rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  cofiee, 
pisang,  tamarinds,  several  species  of  palm, 
tlie  palmyra-tree,  ebony,  talipot  or  talpat- 
trees,  with  enormous  leaves,  of  which  a  sin- 
gle one  would  cover  from  15  to  20  people, 
hemp,  die-stufis,  &c.,  are  found  here.  The 
chief  production,  the  cinnamon-tree,  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  island.  About  340,000  pounds 
of  cinnamon  are  annually  sent  to  England. 
The  best  and  most  prolific  cinnamon- 
woods,  generally  called  cinnamon-gardens, 
are  situated  on  tlie  coasts.  Tlie  annual 
produce  is  about  400,000  pounds.  The 
thick  forests,  which  are  but  seldom  visited 
by  men,  contain  numerous  wild  beasts — 
herds  of  elephants  (the  hunting  of  which 
constitutes  a  favorite  amusement  of  the 
Cingalese),  ferocious  wild  boars,  leopards, 
monkeys,  jackals,  &c.  The  island  is  also 
rich  in  tame  animals,  poultry,  &c.,  and  the 
shores  abound  in  fish.  The  pearl  fishery, 
on  the  western  coast,  in  the  bay  of  Con- 
datchy,  was  formerly  very  prolific.  The 
inhabitants,  whose  number  Colquhoun 
estimates  at  6000  whites  and  800,000  na- 
tives, but  which,  according  to  others,  ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000,  are  divided  (exclusive  of 
strangers  settled  there)  into  two  principal 
nations,  quite  distinct  fi-om  each  other, 
namely,  Weddas  (10,000) — a  rude  people, 
living  in  the  interior  of  the  forests,  without 
any  social  order,  who  neither  attend  to 
agriculture,  nor  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but 
depend  on  the  pi-oduce  of  the  chase  for 
support — and  the  Cingalese,  who  have 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization, 
practise  agriculture,  work  in  iron  and  gold, 
weave  cotton,  and  possess  a  written  lan- 
guage. They  are  divided  into  certain 
castes,  like  the  Hindoos,  of  which  each  has 
its  separate  laws,  customs  and  dress,  and 
are  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  is 
distinguished  for  its  mild  spirit,  and  the 
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purity  of  its  doctrine.  Besides  these,  there 
are  Hindoos  and  Moors.  The  possession 
of  the  port  of  Trincomalee  is  of  much 
consequence  to  the  British,  it  being  the 
safest  of  all  the  ports  in  the  East  Indies. 
Bishop  Heber  says  of  Ceylon,  that  the 
country  "  might  be  one  of  the  happiest,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  spots  in  the  uni- 
verse, if  some  of  the  old  Dutch  laws  were 
done  away,  among  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  obnoxious  are  the  monop- 
oly of  cimiamon,  and  the  compulsory  labor 
of  the  peasants  on  the  high  roads,  and 
other  species  of  conhs.^^  He  mentions 
having  heard  that  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians on  the  coast,  and  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish settlements,  does  not  fall  short  of  half 
a  million :  veiy  many  of  these,  undoubtedly, 
are  merely  nominally  such.  The  church 
missionary  society  has  four  stations  on  the 
island.  (For  many  other  interesting  facts, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  bishop  Heber's 
J^arr alive  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
hay,  1824—1825,  with  JVotes  upon  Ceylon, 
2  vols.,  8vo. ;  Loudon,  1828 ;  Philadelphia, 
182!).) 

Chaban  (Francois  Louis  Ren6  Mou- 
chard),  count  of;  bom  Aug.  1757 ;  counsel- 
lor of  state,  uncler  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and,  in  1813,  intendant  of  finances  in 
Hamburg,  while  this  city  was  under  the 
government  of  marshal  Davoust.  Chaban 
partook  in  all  the  violent  measures  which 
the  officers  of  the  French  government 
thought  themselves  authorized  to  adopt, 
after  Napoleon  had  declared  the  depart- 
ment containing  this  city  hors  dt  la  loi 
(out  of  the  protection  of  the  law),  on  ac- 
count of  an  insuiTection  which  had  broken 
out  there.  Chaban  is  knowTi  principally 
on  account  of  certain  silver  pieces,  nomi- 
nally of  the  value  of  two  marks,  but,  in 
reality,  of  less,  and  bearing  a  date  of  an 
earlier  period  than  that  at  which  they 
were  actually  made,  and  called  by  his 
name,  because  he  ordered  them  to  be  coin- 
ed out  of  the  silver  of  the  bank  which 
Davou&t  had  taken  by  force,  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Ham- 
burg by  the  allies.  Chaban  died  in  March, 
1814,  of  an  hospital-fever,  to  which  he  had 
purposely  exposed  himself,  as  he  said,  on 
account  of  grief  at  his  disappointments. 
After  his  death,  the  requisitions  of  the 
military  governor  became  still  more  op- 
pressive. 

Chabanon,  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  St.  Domingo,  in 
1730,  and  died  at  Paris,  July  10,  1792. 
For  his  deficiency  in  genius,  he  made 
amends  by  diligence.    He  translated  Pin- 


dar and  Theocritus,  in  1771  et  scq.  His 
best  works  belong  to  a  species  of  cnticjsna 
which  is  characterized  by  learning  and 
taste,  and  affords  much  nistruction  and 
amusement,  ahhough  never  aspiring  to  a 
lofty  elevation.  Among  these  are  his 
Discours  sur  Pindare  et  la  Poisie  Lyrique 
(1769),  aiid  Observations  stir  la  Musiqua 
(1779  and  1785,  2  vols. ;  his  best  work). 
His  tragedies,  comedies  and  academi- 
cal iloges  ai-e  sensible,  neat,  elegant,  but 
cold. 

Chabert,  Joseph  Bernard,  marquis  of; 
a  distinguished  navigator,  astronomer  and 
geographer.  He  was  born  at  Toulon, 
Feb.  28,  1724,  and  entered  the  marine  in 
1741.  In  174G,  he  sailed  to  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia),  with  a  French  squadron.  This 
voyage  made  him  sensible  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  all  the  charts  of  America,  that  had 
been  attempted.  Immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  first  introduced  the  naval 
officers  of  France  to  an  acquaintance  with 
a  science  of  great  importance  to  their  hon- 
or, and  often  to  their  safety.  In  the  war 
which  continued  till  1748,  he  obtained  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis.  After  peace  was  con- 
cluded, he  presented  to  the  government  a 
plan  for  a  voyage  of  observation  in  the 
North  American  seas,  which  was  executed 
in  1750.  (See  the  result  in  his  astronom- 
ical and  hydrographical  work,  entitled, 
Voyage  sur  les  Cotes  de  VAmirique  Septen- 
trionale,  1753,  4to.)  In  1758,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy,  and 
formed  the  project  of  a  chart  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. He  commenced  this  work  in 
1764.  He  was  likeviise  made  inspector- 
general  of  the  naval  depots.  While  he 
held  tliis  office,  the  celebrated  M6chain 
spent  several  years,  under  his  direction,  in 
reducing  and  arranging  a  great  number  of 
observations,  which  had  been  made  by 
Chabert,  as  the  foundation  for  a  new  atlas 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
American  war  interrupted  tiie  work,  and 
called  the  brave  Chabert  to  his  post,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that, 
in  1781,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
squadron.  The  revolution  drove  him  to 
England,  and  he  was  received  by  doctor 
Maskelyne  with  great  kindness.  In  1800, 
he  lost  his  sight,  in  consequence  of  his 
intense  application  to  study,  and,  in  1802, 
returned  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  assign- 
ed him  a  pension.  In  1804,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  longi- 
tude, and,  in  1805,  he  presented  to  it  a 
map  of  Greece,  and  a  description  of  the 
coasts  of  that  country.  Notwithstanding 
bis  blindness,  his  powerful  memory  ena- 
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bled  him  to  make  additions  to  the  stores  of 
scientific  facts.  Lalande  praises  his  accu- 
racy in  observations,  his  patience,  his  dil- 
igence, and  his  courage  in  overcoming 
every  obstacle,  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
died  Dec.  2,  1805,  of  a  lung  fever. 

Chabert  ;  a  Frenchman,  who  attracted 
much  attention  in  London,  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  by  swallowing  several  species  of 
poison,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  great 
heat  in  the  Arg)'le  rooms,  and  in  various 
other  places,  in  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  respectability.  He  swal- 
lowed, in  a  manner  which  prechided  the 
idea  of  deception,  from  10  to  20  grains  of 
phosphorus,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic 
acid,  before  a  company  including  seve- 
ral medical  gentlemen.  The  antidote 
which  he  used,  he  said,  was  extremely 
simple,  and  the  newspapers  stated  that  gen- 
tlemen of  the  London  medical  faculty  had 
been  treating  with  him  for  the  purchase 
of  his  secret.  Chabert  exposed  himself  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  from  whicli  he  brought 
a  thermometer  standing  at  380° ;  his  pulse 
was  then  beating  168  times  in  a  minute. 
He  called  himself  the  fire  king.  (For  a 
more  minute  account,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  London  j)apersof  that  time.) 

Chacabuco,  Battle  of  ;  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  modem  Chile.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1817,  the  Spaniards  were 
completely  masters  of  Chile,  having,  in 
1813,  beaten  Carrera,  and  compelled  him, 
and  others,  hia  compatiiots,  to  cross  the 
mountains  for  safety.  But,  on  the  12tli 
of'February,  1817,  the  troops  of  San  Mar- 
tin, commanded  by  O'Higgins,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Spaniards  under 
Maroto,  at  Chacabuco,  which,  with  that 
of  Maypu,  fought  afterwards,  gave  inde- 
pendence to  the  coimtrj-.  (See  Chile, 
O'Higgins,  Maypu.) — Stevenson's  5.  Am., 
vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

CuACTAws.    (See  Chodaivs.) 

Ch^ronea  ;  a  place  in  Bceotia,  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  there,  338  B.  C,  be- 
tween Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  confed- 
erated Greeks.     (See  Greece  and  Philip.) 

Chafalaya  ;  the  western  branch  of  the 
moutli  of  the  Mississippi,  which  runs  into 
St  Bernard's  bay. 

Chagaing,  or  Chagong  ;  a  town  of 
Birmah,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawad- 
dy,  opposite  to  Aya,  partly  at  the  foot,  and 
partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sometimes  the 
residence  of  the  king ;  Ion.  96°  E. ;  lat. 
21°  56'  N.  It  stands  very  high,  being 
built  on  the  slope  of  several  hiUs,  the  tops 
of  which  are  covered  with  numerous 
temples,  most  of  tliem  ornamented  with 
spires  and  gilded  roofs,  fonning  a  beauti- 
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ful  prospect  The  houses  are  of  timber, 
with  tiled  roofs.  The  town  derives  great 
riches  Jfrom  its  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  and  the  manufacture  of  idols. 
These  are  chiefly  statues  of  Boodh  or 
Gaudama,  the  deity  of  the  country,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  likewise 
a  mart  for  cotton,  exported  to  Cliina. 

Chaillot  ;  a  village  which  is  situated 
behind  the  Tuileries,  and  now  included 
witliin  the  limits  of  Paris.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  splendid  country-seats  and 
gardens,  affording  delightful  prospects  of 
the  Seine  and  the  surrounding  country. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  quai  Billy,  op- 
posite to  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Jena 
(now  the  bridge  of  the  military  school),  is 
the  unfinished  palace  of  the  kuig  of  Rome, 
commenced  by  Napoleon  at  an  enormous 
expense.  The  ruins  of  this  palace,  on 
entering  tlie  city  fi'om  the  side  of  Ver- 
sailles, afibrd  a  disagreeable  prospect,  and 
an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
architecture  of  the  military  school,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  it.  The  parish  church 
is  the  sepulchre  of  the  brave  count  Josias 
Rantzau,  marshal  of  France,  who  was 
buried  luere  in  1650.  The  nuns  of  the 
order  of  Sainte  Marie  de  la  visitation  hatl 
a  celebrated  convent  here,  where  perse- 
cuted ^andeur  often  sought  an  asylum. 
Here  died,  in  1669,  the  queen  Henrietta 
of  France,  daughter  of  king  Henry  IV, 
wife  of  Charles  I  king  of  England,  and 
her  niece,  the  princess  Louisa,  of  the  Ba- 
varian palatinate,  who,  with  the  other 
nuns,  used  to  make  hay  in  the  neighbor- 
ing fields. 

Chain,  in  sun'eying,  is  a  measure  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  Unks  of 
iron  wire,  serving  to  take  the  dimensions 
of  fields,  &c. 

Chain.  In  nautical  language,  chains 
are  strong  links  or  plates  of  iron,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  are  bolted  through 
a  ship's  side  to  the  timbers.  They  are  on 
the  outside,  and  are  used  to  contain  the 
blocks  called  dead-eyes,  by  which  the 
shrouds  of  the  masts  are  extended. — Top 
chains  are  those  which  preserve  the  lower 
yards  from  falling,  when,  in  time  of  battle, 
the  ropes  are  rendered  incapable  of  service. 

Chain-Cable.    (See  Cable.) 

Chain-Timber  ;  a  timber  of  large  di- 
mensions, placed  in  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing, to  give  it  strength. 

Chain-Wales.    (See  Channels.) 

Chaise,  Fere  de  la.  (See  Lachaise 
and  Cemetery.) 

Chalcedon  (at  present,  the  village  Ka- 
demki);  under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
flouriehing  city  in  Bithynia,  on  the  north- 
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west  point  bf  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Con- 
Btaiitinople,  and  not  far  from  the  present 
Scutari.  At  this  place,  in  the  autumn  of 
451,  Marcian,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
held  the  fourth  general  council,  for  the 
pur|X)se  of  destroying  the  ascendency  of 
the  Monophysite  doctrines  (see  Monophy- 
siles),  obtained,  in  449,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Dioscuros,  at 
the  (so  called)  robber-synod  at  Ephesus ; 
and  to  establish  a  creed  of  Christian  faith, 
which,  equally  remote  from  the  Nestorian 
and  Monophysite  doctrines,  should  satisfy 
all  parties  of  orthodox  Christians.  The 
emperor's  commissioners  took  the  lead, 
and  after  them  came  the  legates  of  tlie 
Roman  bishop  Leo  I,  who  had  endeavored 
to  establish  articles  of  faith  without  the 
aid  of  a  council,  but  deemed  it  judicious 
to  maintain  his  influence  there,  and  take 
revenge  for  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  Dioscuros.  This 
council,  which  consisted  of  600  bishops, 
mostly  of  the  East,  deposed  Dioscuros, 
and,  afler  violent  debates,  adopted  into 
their  articles  of  faith,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Roman  legate,  the  tenor  of  a  missive 
of  Leo  to  Flavian,  the  former  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  directed  against  Euty- 
ches,  the  founder  of  Monophysitism,  be- 
sides the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  gen- 
eral councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople ; 
also  two  synodal  missives  of  the  former 
patriarcli,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  condenm- 
uig  the  Nestorian  tenets.  The  articles  of 
faith  settled  by  them  declared  the  mother 
of  Jesus  the  parent  of  God,  and  establish- 
ed, in  opposition  to  the  Monophysites,  the 
belief  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  existing 
without  mixture  or  change,  witliout  divis- 
ion or  separation,  so  that,  by  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  one  person  and  sub- 
stance, their  distinction  is  not  destroyed, 
but  the  characteristics  of  each  are  retain- 
ed. Besides  this  creed,  the  council  pro- 
mulgated '30  canons  against  the  abuses  of 
the  clergy,  of  which  canons  the  28th  con- 
ceded to  the  patriarch  of  Constantbiople 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  Ro- 
xnan,  to  whom  it  merely  gave  precedence 
of  rank ;  and  thus  the  matter  remained, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Roman  legates.  Bloody  rebellions  in  Pal- 
estine and  Eg}'pt  were  the  unmediate 
consequences  of  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  against  Dioscuros  and 
the  Monophysites ;  and  not  till  after  a  long 
period  of  ecclesiastical  contests,  during 
which  the  Mono[)hysites  were  entirely 
separated  from  the  orthodox,  and  fonned 
a  distinct  church,  did  the  Chalcedon  for- 
mula of  faith  obtain  the  authority  which 


it  now  has  in  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
many  Protestant  churches. 

Chalcedony  ;  a  mineral  includmg  sev- 
eral varieties,  wliich  have  received  distmct 
names  in  the  arts.  It  occurs  in  small 
veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other  minerals,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  siUcious  matter.— L  The  common 
chalcedony  has  a  cloudy  or  milky  appear- 
ance when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light.  It  is  semitransparent,  or  only  trans- 
lucent in  various  degrees.  Though  some- 
times nearly  white,  its  more  common  color 
is  gray,  more  or  less  shaded  with  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  green,  &c.  The  surface 
is  often  rough  or  uneven.  Its  fracture  is 
usually  even,  though  seldom  smooth.  It 
is  usually  contained  in  amygdaloid,  por- 
phyry, greenstone  or  basalt,  or  in  tlie  cav- 
ities of  these  rocks.  It  sometimes  trav- 
erses them  in  veins.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
in  metallic  veins,  also  in  granite  and 
gneiss.  Oberstein,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  best  localities. 
Fine  specimens  are  found  in  the  islands 
of  Faroe.  It  is  found,  also,  in  Vicentino 
and  Iceland,  and  in  Trevascus  mine,  in 
Cornwall,  in  New  South  Shetland,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is 
much  used  for  ring-stones,  seals,  &c. — 2. 
Another  of  the  principal  varieties  is  car- 
nelian.  The  prevaihng  color  of  this  vari- 
ety is  red ;  sometimes  it  has  a  tinge  of 
yellow  or  brown,  or  is  nearly  white.  Its 
colors,  or  their  different  shades,  some- 
times appear  in  spots  or  stripes,  or  gradu- 
ally pass  into  each  other.  It  is  commonly 
semitransparent,  sometimes  only  translu- 
cent. Its  geological  situation  is  similar 
to  that  of  common  chalcedony,  which  it 
often  accompanies.  The  finest  specimens, 
sometimes  called  Oriental  carnelian,  come 
from  Cambay,  Surat,  &c.  in  India.  It  is 
obtained,  also,  from  Arabia,  Siberia,  Sar- 
dinia and  Surinam.  It  is  found  on  lake 
Superior  near  Portage  river,  in  Missouri 
at  Herculaneum,  &c.,  in  Massachusetts  at 
Deerfield.  Jt  receives  a  good  pohsh,  and  is 
much  employed  for  se5s,  bracelets,  &c. 
The  ancients  often  engraved  on  camelian. 
— 3.  Sardonyx  differs  from  camehan  in  its 
color  only,  which  is  reddish-yellow,  or 
nearly  orange,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
brown.  It  often  appears  blood-red  by 
transmitted  light.  It  is  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Deerfield,  in  greenstone. 

Chaldj:a,  in  ancient  geography ;  the 
southeriy  part  of  Babylonia,  towards  Ara- 
bia and  the  Persian  gulf,  lying  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphnites,  for- 
merly a  fertile  country,  now  barren.    The 
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Chaldseans  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  nations  of  Asia.  They 
were  the  first  people  who  worked  in 
metals,  and  were  not  destitute  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  They  founded  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires.  Their 
name  remained  with  the  priesthood  of  the 
Babylonians,  whose  members  were  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  in 
expounding  their  scriptures,  prophesy- 
ing, the  practice  of  medicine,  interpret- 
ing dreams,  also  in  conjurations,  magic, 
astrology,  &c.  They  kept  their  knowl- 
edge secret'  from  the  people.  None  of 
their  writings  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Chaldaeans 
were  originally  called  Kephenians,  and 
lived  on  the  Caucasus,  and  that  they  set- 
tled on  the  Persian  gulf  about  800  B.  C. 
(See  Babylonia.) 

CuALDaiAN  Christians.  (See  Sects, 
Syrian  Christians,  and  Christians  of  St. 
T/iomas.) 

Chalk.     (See  Lime.) 

Challenge,  to  jurors,  is  an  objection 
eitlier  to  the  whole  panel  or  array,  that  is, 
the  whole  body  of  jurors  returned,  or  to 
the  polls,  that  is,  to  the  jurors  individu- 
ally ;  and  it  is  either  peremptory,  that  is, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  or  for  catise 
assigned.  A  peremptory  challenge  is  al- 
lowed to  be  made  only  by  the  party  ac- 
cused, and  not  by  the  government,  or 
prosecuting  officer,  and  only  in  capital 
cases ;  and  is  said  to  be  permitted  on  the 
gi'ound  that  a  man  is  liable  to  conceive  a 

{)rejudice  against  another  from  his  mere 
ooks  and  appearance,  for  which  he  can 
give  no  reason ;  and  such  may  be  the  case 
of  the  accused  ;  and  it  is  conceded  in  favor 
of  life,  that,  in  such  case,  he  may  exclude 
the  juror  without  assigning  any  reason ; 
and  also  on  the  ground  that,  by  question- 
ing a  juror  as  to  any  objection  to  him,  his 
prejudice  may  be  thereby  excited  against 
the  prisoner,  who,  to  save  himself  from 
the  effect  of  such  prejudice,  is  permitted 
to  have  him  rejected.  The  ground  on 
whicli  peremptory  challenge  is  allowed, 
supposes  the  prisoner's  Ufe  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  if  he  pleads 
m  bar  or  abatement ;  for  the  trial  of  these 
pleas  does  not  decide  on  his  life.  He 
must,  before  making  such  challenge,  plead 
"not  guilty,"  or  some  plea,  the  trial  of 
which  decides  on  his  life.  Having  plead- 
ed such  a  plea,  the  accused  might,  by  the 
common  law,  perem[)torily  challenge  35 
jurors ;  but  the  statute  of  Henry  VHI,  c. 
J  4,  limited  the  number  to  20,  in  felony, 
and  the  limitation  is  to  this  number  in 
some  of  tlie  U.  Statea     By  the  act  of 


congress  of  April  30, 1790,  a  peremptory 
challenge  of  35  jurors  is  allowed  in  trials 
for  treason,  and  20  in  those  cases  of  felony 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  A  challenge  of 
the  whole  panel  may  be  made,  because 
the  juiy  is  illegally  drawn  or  summoned^ 
whereby  it  is  not  a  legal  jury  ;  and  a  chal- 
lenge of  this  description  may  be  made  by 
the  government  as  weU  as  by  tlie  prisoner. 
Challenge  to  the  polls  may  be  made  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  suits  for  cause,  as 
that  the  juror  is  an  alien,  not  fiom  the 
proper  district,  not  duly  qualified  as  a 
freeholder,  not  of  suitable  age,  &c.,  or  hr 
near  akin  to  one  of  the  parties,  is  biased, 
has  been  guilty  of  felony,  is  interested,  or 
is  subject  to  any  other  exception,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  principles  of  proceed- 
ing, or  the  provisions  of  any  statute  on  the 
subject.  In  court-martials,  a  prisoner  who 
objects  to  either  of  the  judges  must  assign 
his  reasons.  In  other  words,  peremptoiy 
challenges  are  not  allowed  in  these  courts. 
The  privilege  of  challenging  here  belongs 
equally  to  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor. 
The  right  of  challenging  the  members  of 
a  court-martial  prevails  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
America. 

Challenge  to  fight  a  duel  is  punishable^ 
in  England,  with  fine  and  imprisonment* 
In  several  of  the  U.  States,  this  oflTence  is 
subj;:ct  to  the  additional  punishment  of 
ineligibility  to  any  public  office,  either  for 
life  or  for  u  limited  term.     (See  Duel.) 

CuALONS.  There  are  two  considerable 
cities  of  this  name  in  France — Chalons- 
sur-Saone  and  Chalons-sur-Marne.  The 
latter  is  the  most  important.  Anciently 
it  was  called  Catalaunum.  It  lies  on  the 
river  Manie,  and  is  the  caj)ital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mame.  It  is  20^  miles 
east  of  Paris ;  Ion.  4°  22'  E. ;  lat.  48°  57' 
N. ;  population,  10,784.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
chief  place  of  tlie  generahty  of  Cham- 
pagne. It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  is  well  built,  and  contains 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  10  churches,  a  public 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  was 
here  defeated  by  the  Romans  after  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest. 

Chalotais,  Louis  Ren6  de  Caradeue 
de  la ;  attorney-general  at  the  parliament 
of  Rennes.  He  was  bom  at  Renncs?, 
March  6,  1701,  and  died  July  12,  1785. 
He  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  legal 
process  against  him,  which  accelerated 
the  approach  of  the  French  revolution. 
By  the  force  of  his  eloquence  and  the  in- 
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dependence  of  his  principles,  Chalotais 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and, 
after  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  excited 
general  attention  by  the  attack  which  he 
commenced  against  the  Jesuits.  The 
French  court  had  given  them  pennission 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  hut  sought  to 
weaken  their  influence.  D'Alemtert,  Du- 
clos,  Condillac,  Mably,  I\Iontesquieu  and 
Diderot,  the  friends  of  Chalotais,  strove  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  order  in  France. 
But  it  was  attacked  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence in  Chalotais'  celebrated  work,  which 
first  appeared  in  1761,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted — Comptes  rendus  des 
Constitutions  des  Jisuites ;  which  he  first 
read,  in  Ids  official  capacity,  before  the 
parliament  of  Rennes.  His  exami)le 
was  followed  in  the  other  parliaments, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  dissolution  of 
the  order.  Chalotais  was  supported,  in 
this  procea-s,  by  that  hatred  which  infalli- 
bly attends  the  abuse  of  power,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  numerous  Janscnists  in 
France,  who  had  so  long  opposed  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  aided,  also,  by  tlie  in"es- 
olution  of  the  court,  and  the  envy  of  the 
other  religious  orders.  In  vain  did  Ca- 
veyrac,  who  attempted,  at  first,  to  justify 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  write  in 
defence  of  the  Jesuits ;  in  vain  did  Me- 
nouc,  GrifTet,  and  the  ingenious  Cerutti, 
of  their  own  party,  plead  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
brilliant  talents  which  had  been  developed 
in  their  schools.  The  ijidependent  char- 
acter of  Chalotais  soon  gave  his  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  court 
ami  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  register  cer- 
tain financial  edicts  which  seemed  to  in- 
fi-inge  the  privileges  of  the  duchy  of  Bre- 
tagne.  After  serving  his  country  for  36 
years,  Chalotais  was  arrested  with  his  son 
and  five  counsellors  of  the  parliament, 
who  favored  his  cause,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  He  suffered  this  treatment  as  the 
supposed  author  of  several  anonymous 
letters  to  one  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
the  style  of  a  person  of  the  lowest  class 
was  imitated.  The  prisoner  in  vain  pro- 
tested his  innocence  in  several  memorials 
(1766  et  seq.),  seconded  by  the  pen  of 
Voltaire  and  the  public  voice.  The  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  him  pub- 
lished their  proceedings,  and  condemned 
him  before  the  regular  forms  of  law  had 
been  all  complied  with.  Calonne,  the 
minister  who  conducted  the  process,  and 
the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  governor  of  the 


province,  were  the  personal  enemies  of 
the  prisoner.  The  parhament  of  Rennes 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned, 
which  assumed  the  right  of  judging  in 
the  case  of  Chalotais.  But  tlie  process 
had  scarcely  conmienced,  when  the  great- 
est part  of  the  judges  refused  to  serve  ; 
the  rest,  13  in  lunnber,  were  refused  by 
the  prisoner  on  account  of  their  partiality 
to  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  The  voice 
of  the  peoj)le  at  length  prevailed.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
duke  of  Choiseid,  detemjined  the  king  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  The  pris- 
oners were  banished  to  Saintes.  Chalo- 
tais was  requested  to  resign  his  office,  but 
he  refused.  The  jjarUament  of  Rennes 
desired  the  reinstatement  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. New  pamphlets,  in  relation  to  the 
suit,  appeared  every  day,  and  150  distrib- 
utors of  them  were  imprisoned  in"  the 
Bicetre.  The  officer  of  government  at 
length  grew  weary  of  burning  tlie  numer- 
ous publications,  or,  as  it  was  said  pub- 
licly, of  burning  the  tnith.  From  this  te- 
dious prosecution  of  the  attorney-general, 
a  new  action  arose.  The  parliament  of 
Rennes  commenced  a  process  against  the 
governor,  the  duke  of  Aiguillon.  Louis 
XVI,  the  succeeding  king,  set  the  attorney 
at  liberty.  After  10  years  of  persecution, 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  at  Rennes. 
The  whole  process  against  (.^halotais  was 
characterized  by  weakness  as  much  as  by 
tyranny,  and  indicated  the  approaching 
niin  of  a  despotism  which  had  lost  its 
energy.  In  1826,  a  Jesuit  writer  in  Paris 
assailed  the  character  of  Chalotais  anew. 
A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him  by  the  heirs  of  the  accused,  and  he 
was  brought  in  guilty. 

Chamade,  in  military  language  (gener- 
ally derived  from  the  Italian  chiamare,  to 
call),  is  a  signal,  either  by  beat  of  drum  or 
sound  of  trumj)et,  to  obtain  a  conference, 
when  any  matter  is  to  be  proposed  to  the 
enemy. 

Chamber,  Forcellini  defiiies  camera 
an  arched  roof  or  ceihng;  Herodotus  uses 
the  word  Kaiidpa,  to  signify  a  covered  wag- 
on ;  Ottfi-ied  and  Notker,  two  early  Ger- 
man writers,  use  hammer  to  denote  a 
vaulted  chamber,  the  keeper  of  which,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  king  Dagobert,  was 
called  cameranus.  The  pubUc  treasury 
of  the  prnices  was  called,  in  the  10th 
century,  camera;  and  in  German,  down  to 
the  present  period,  those  sciences,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  govenunent,  are  called  cam- 
ercd^oissenschaften.    Words  derived  fi-oiu 
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the  Latin  term  camera  are  common  in 
modern  European  languages:  thus  cam- 
era in  Italian ;  in  French,  chambre ;  in 
English,  chamber;  in  German,  kammer; 
in  Spanish,  camara ;  in  Swedish,  kamar. 
In  many  languages,  chamber  is  used  to 
designate  a  branch  of  government  whose 
members  assemble  in  a  common  apart- 
ment :  thus  we  have  the  camera  apos- 
tolical in  Rome ;  cavmra  de  justicia,  in 
Spain  ;  chambre  des  deputis,  in  France ; 
kammergericht,  in  Germany,  &c. — Chamr- 
hcr  of  a  cannon,  in  artillery  ;  that  part  of 
the  bore  of  a  cannon  which  receives  the 
powder  with  which  it  is  charged. — Chanv- 
her  of  a  mortar  ;  the  space  where  the 
powder  lies. — Cimmber  of  a  mine;   the 

()lace  where  the  charge  of  powder  is 
odged  that  is  to  be  used  for  blowing  up 
the  works. — Chamber  of  a  battery ;  a  place 
sunk  under  giound  to  hold  the  powder, 
bombs,  &c.,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from 
rain  or  moisture. — Chamber  of  a  lock  is 
the  space  between  the  gates  of  a  lock  in  a 
canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises  and  sinks, 
so  as  to  pass  the  lock. 

Chamber  of  Depoties.    (See  Charte 
Conslitutionndle. ) 

Chamber    of    Peers.      (See    Charte 
Consiitutionnelle. ) 

Chamber,  Imferiai,.  The  imperial 
chamber  (in  German,  Reichskamtnerge- 
richt)  was  a  court  of  the  Gennan  empire, 
established  at  Wetzlar,  near  the  Rhine. 
It  was  instituted  by  the  emperor  Maximil- 
j;m  I,  in  1495.  In  1806,  when  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  dissolved,  this  court, 
of  course,  expired.  The  imperial  cham- 
ber had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
aulic  council  (q.  v.)  at  Vienna,  and  was 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  adjust 
tlie  disputes  between  the  different  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  German  empire, 
and  also  such  as  arose  between  them  and 
die  emperor.  The  intention  of  this  es- 
tablishment certainly  was  good,  and  its 
effect,  at  first,  beneficial.  But  the  im- 
mense mass  of  cases  which  came  before 
it,  together  with  the  national  pedantry  of 
tiie  Germans,  eventually  occasioned  the 
protraction  of  the  processes  to  an  inter- 
minable length.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  after  the  thirty  years' 
war,  particularly  by  the  treaty  of  Osna- 
burg,  in  1648,  the  imperial  chamber  was 
composed  of  a  Catholic  judge,  4  presi- 
dents, named  by  the  emperor  (2  Catholic 
and  2  Protestant),  and  50  counsellors,  26 
of  whom  were  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Protestants.  After  that  time,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  were  much  reduced. 
The  sentences  were  without  appeal,  but 
5* 


were  often  powerless,  because  the  differ- 
ent German  princes  fi-equently  refiised 
to  allow  them  to  be  executed  in  their 
territories.  The  history  of  the  imperial 
chamber  affords  another  instance  of  the 
conectness  of  Napoleon's  judgment  in 
dissolving  the  fabric  of  the  German  em- 
pire, conformably  to  the  demands  of  the 
age. 

Chamberlain  ;  a  court  officer,  origin- 
ally employed,  as  the  name  indicates, 
either  to  take  charge  of  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  king,  or  of  the  treasury, 
called,  in  the  10th  century,  camera.  (See 
Chamber.)  The  golden  key,  which  is 
worn  by  the  chamberlains  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  on  two  small  golden  buttons 
(as  well  as  the  buttons  themselves,  When 
the  key  is  omitted),  indicates,  also,  the 
origin  of  the  office.  At  present,  theif 
employment  (when  their  office  is  not 
merely  nominal)  is  to  attend  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  princes  and  their  consorta 
There  is  generally  a  chief  or  high  cham- 
berlain. This  officer,  in  England,  is  called 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  His 
office  is  one  of  great  antiquity  and  honon 
being  ranked  as  the  sixth  great  office  oi 
the  English  crovvTi.  He  dresses  and  un- 
dresses the  king  before  and  after  the  cor- 
onation. There  exists,  also,  a  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household,  a  lord  chamber- 
lain of  the  queen's  household,  &c.  In 
fact,  there  are  almost  as  many  chamber- 
lains as  chambers. — Chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don is  the  officer  who  keeps  the  city 
money,  which  is  laid  up  in  a  chamber  of 
London,  in  Guildhall.  He  also  presides 
over  the  affairs  of  masters  and  appren- 
tices, makes  fi^e  of  the  city,  &c. 

Chamberry,  or  Chamberi  (anciently 
Cameria,  Camerium,  and  Cameriacum); 
capital  of  Savoy,  at  the  conflux  of  two 
small  rivers,  near  the  Isere ;  12^  posts  E. 
Lyons ;  Ion.  5°  55'  E, ;  lat  45°  26'  N. ; 
population,  11,991 ;  houses,  1985.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  2 
parish  churches,  14  convents,  4  hospitals, 
a  college,  and  a  public  library.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  excellent  baths,  much  frequented 
in  summer.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  placed 
on  an  eminence.  Its  suburbs  are  large 
and  elegant ;  all  the  houses  have  piazzas. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  and  dis- 
tilleries.— At  this  place  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  erected  the  earldom  of  Savoy  into 
a  dukedom,  and  it  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  princes ;  but,  after  the  court  wasf 
removed  to  Turin,  it  lost  its  splendor. 

Chambers,  Ephraim  ;  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  compiler  of  a  popular  diction- 
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ary  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Milton,  in  Westmoreland,  and  was 
educated  at  a  school  at  Kendal,  under  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Watson. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
J.  Senex,  a  mathematical  instrument  and 
globe  maker  in  London.  Here  he  ac- 
quired such  a  taste  for  the  study  of  sci- 
ence, and  made  so  much  proficiency  ui  it, 
that  he  not  only  formed  the  design  of 
compiling  liis  famous  Cyclopaedia,  but 
actually  wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it 
behind  his  master's  counter.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1728,  in  2  vols,  folio  -,  and  Chambers  was 
soon  after  chosen  F.  R.  S.  Two  subse- 
quent editions,  in  1738  and  1739,  appeared 
])reviously  to  his  death,  which  happened 
May  15, 1740.  Seveml  improved  editions 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  have  been  published, 
and  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many 
subsequent  works.     (See  Rees,  Abraham.) 

Chambers.  (See  Houses  of  Legisla- 
ture, and  Charie  Constitutionnelle.) 

Chambord  ;  a  castle,  park  and  village, 
with  the  surrounding  territory,  compris- 
ing 5000  acres  of  forest  and  23  farms : 
the  whole  ground  embraces  11,000  acres. 
It  is  situated  in  tlie  department  of  Loire- 
and-Cher,  near  Blois.  It  was  intended 
by  the  French  nation  as  a  present  to  the 
son  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Berry,  the 
young  duke  of  Bordeaux ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  in  this  affair  did  not 
meet  witli  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
The  splendid  castle  of  Chambord  is  sit»i- 
ated  iu  the  middle  of  a  park,  enclosed  by 
walls  extending  eight  leagues.  It  con- 
tains 440  rooms,  13  large  staircases,  and 
stalls  for  tlie  reception  of  1200  horses.  It 
was  built,  in  the  Grothic  style,  by  Prima- 
tion,  for  Francis  I,  and  completed  under 
Louis  XIV.  Here  Francis  I  indulged  his 
inclination  for  gallantry ;  here  the  arts 
first  spmng  to  life  in  France ;  and  here 
king  Stanislaus  Leczinsky  resided  for  nine 
years.  In  1 745,  it  was  given  by  Louis  XV 
to  marshal  Saxe,  who  died  there  in  1750, 
The  emperor  Napoleon  gave  tlie  domains 
of  Chambord  to  the  prince  of  Wagram 
(Berthier),  and  constituted  it  the  principal- 
ity of  Wagram.  When  the  widow  of  the 
marshal  offered  the^  estate  for  sale,  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  which  bought  it  for 
1,542,000  fi-ancs,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
France,  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  May 
1,  1821.  Several  lithographic  prints  of 
Chambord,  vfith  descriptions,  were  pub- 
lished by  Engelmann,  Paris,  1822 ;  also  a 
lai^e  lithograph  by  Isabey,  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  Fracce. 


Chambre  ardente  {French  ;  burning 
chamber);  formerly,  iu  France,  a  cham- 
ber in  which  state  prisoners  of  high  rank 
were  tried  by  torch-light.  The  chamber 
was  hung  with  black  cloth.  When  Fran- 
cis II,  in  the  16th  century,  established  a 
court  to  tiy  the  Protestants,  who  were 
usually  condemned  to  be  burnt,  the  people 
called  tliis  court,  likewise,  chambre  ardente, 
in  allusion  to  its  sentences. 

Chambre  introuvable  {French  ;  the 
chamber  not  to  be  found) ;  an  appellation 
that  was  bestowed,  in  ridicule,  on  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  wliich  met 
after  the  second  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII,  for  its  coldness  and  anti-national- 
ity. This  appellation  has  beeji  preserved. 
The  paity  opposed  to  tlie  principles  of  the 
revolution  were  extravagant  in  their  ex- 
ultation, on  account  of  their  triumph  ;  but 
this  reaction  lasted  only  from  June  28, 
1815,  to  Sejrt.  6,  1810.  In  the  proclama- 
tion dated  from  Cambray,  the  king  had 
already  sought  to  quiet  the  nation  in  re- 
s|)ect  to  various  apprehensions,  which 
may  have  contributed  to  the  events  of 
March,  1815.  It  was  conceded  that  the 
government  had,  perhaps,  been  deficient ; 
the  ministry  was  to  acquire  more  unity 
by  means  of  a  president ;  the  report  ot 
the  intended  reestablishment  of  tithes  and 
feudal  rights  was  declared  unfounded ; 
the  purchasers  of  the  national  domains 
were  once  more  assured  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  their  property  ;  and  a  promise  wa.s 
matle,  that  all  classes  of  people  should  be 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  slate,  and  even 
to  those  immediately  connected  with  the 
court.  After  the  second  return  of  the 
king,  prince  Talleyrand  was  appointed 
president  of  the  ministerial  council.  The 
other  ministers  were  Louis,  Pa.squier, 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Jaucourt,  the  duke  of 
Richelieu  and  Fouche.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  was  dissolved,  the  number  of 
deputies  increased  iiom  262  to  402,  inter- 
mediate bodies  of  electors  established  for 
the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  the  choice  placed  whol- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  richest  persons  of 
each  department.  Before  the  chambers 
actually  convened,  the  scenes  in  the  south 
of  France,  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Marseilles,  of  the  Protestants  at  Nismes, 
and  of  marshal  Brune  at  Avignon,  showed 
what  a  savage  spirit  had  broken  loose. 
In  August,  the  ministry  was  again  changed. 
The  duke  of  Richelieu  became  president- 
Decazes  took  Fouch^'s  place  ;  Clarke^ 
duke  of  Feltre,  was  made  minister  of 
war ;  Barb^-Marbois,  Dubouchage  and 
Corvetto  took   the    pl{ices  of  Pasquier 
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Jaucourt  and  Louis.  The  perpetrators 
of  tJie  massacres  in  the  south  remained 
unpunished.  A  royal  ordinance,  indeed, 
of  Nov.  21,  commanded  that  the  murder- 
ers of  general  Lagarde,  and  the  authors 
of  the  other  atrocities  at  Nismes,  should 
be  brought  to  trial ;  but  of  18  persons  ac- 
cused, only  two  were  actually  tried.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ney  atoned  with  his  life 
for  his  inconstancy,  although  it  admitted 
of  much  extenuation,  and  notwithstanding 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  which  had  de- 
.clared  a  general  amnesty  for  all  pohtical 
crimes.  On  Oct.  7,  the  session  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  opened :  the 
choice  of  them  had  been  guided  by  the 
same  spirit  which  now  prevailed  in  their 
proceedings.  All  the  measures  which 
seemed  to  favor  a  relapse  to  the  old  state 
of  things,  and  which  could  serve  as  in- 
struments of  revenge  and  persecution, 
were  adopted  without  discussion,  and 
even  demanded.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  laws  of  Nov.  9,  1815,  respecting  the 
punishment  of  seditious  proclamations ; 
of  Dec.  20,  respecting  the  restoration  of 
the  cours  privotales ;  of  Jan.  11, 1816,  re- 
specting the  banishment  of  the  regicides ; 
and  of  May  8,  respecting  the  aboUtion  of 
divorce.  A  host  of  subordinate  officers, 
who  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  were  removed  from  their 
employments,  on  the  pretence  of  their  en- 
tertaining revolutionarj'  sentiments;  and 
Clarke,  the  minister  of  war,  acted  alto- 
gether arbitrarily  in  the  new  organization 
of  the  army,  degrading  meritorious  offi- 
cers and  promoting  others.  The  disad- 
vantageous peace  of  Nov.  20,  1815,  the 
great  burden  which  the  foreign  armies 
imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  great 
scarcity  which  j)revailed,  augmented  the 
disafiection  thereby  occasioned.  Disturb- 
ances broke  out  at  Grenoble,  Toulouse 
and  Lyons,  which  cost  some  hundreds  of 
misguided  peasants  their  lives,  while  their 
true  authors  remained  undiscovered.  The 
government  became  finally  aware  that 
they  could  no  longer  proceed  in  this 
course  without  risking  a  general  eruption. 
The  ministers  Vaublanc  and  Barb6-Mar- 
bois  were  superseded  by  Lain^  and  Dam- 
bray,  and  the  minister  Decsizes  soon 
obtained  a  decisive  influence.  It  being 
necessary  for  him  to  possess  a  majority  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  chamber 
was  dissolved,  Sept.  5,  1816,  by  an  ordin- 
ance of  the  king,  and  the  deputies,  at  the 
same  time,  reduced  to  the  number  of  258. 
The  law  of  Feb.  5,  1817,  subsequently 
established  new  rules  for  elections,  which, 
for  a  time,  seemed  to  keep  the  two  leading 


parties  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium ;  but,  as 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  it 
might  enable  the  constitutionahsts  to  ob-  • 
tain  the  superiority,  they  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  their  opponents,  by  the  new 
law  of  election  of  1820. 

Chameleon  (chamedeo,  Daud.) ;  a  ge- 
nus of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  saurian  or 
lizard-like  order,  a  native  of  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  very  remarkable  power 
which  these  animals  possess  of  changing 
their  color,  and  at  pleasure  producing  a 
succession  of  rich  and  beautifully  varied 
tints  over  the  whole  body,  at  a  very  early 
period  called  tlie  attention  of  observers  to 
their  habits.  Aristotle,  the  great  Greek 
naturaUst,  who  never  was  equalled  except 
by  George  Cuvier,  has  lefl  a  vei-y  perfect 
description  of  the  chameleon,  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  his  2d  book  on  the  history 
of  animals.  Various  poets  and  fabulists 
have,  at  different  periods,  contributed  to 
its  celebrity,  and,  by  inaccurate  or  fanci- 
ful representations,  have  rendered  it  far  ' 
more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever  de- 
sig-ned  it  to  be. — The  skin  of  the  chame- 
leon is  composed  of  a  sort  of  small,  scaly 
grains,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  of  a  greenish-gray  color.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  reminds  one  of  the  liz- 
ard, but  the  trunk  is  compressed,  and  the 
back  highly  ridged  or  cutting.  The  occi- 
put, or  posterior  part  of  the  head,  is  ele- 
vated pyramidically ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
projecting  far  outwards,  yet  almost  entire- 
ly covered  over  by  the  skin,  except  imme- 
(liately  opposite  the  pupil.  What  is  still 
more  singular,  the  eyes  are  capable  of 
moving  independently  of  each  other, 
taking  different  directions  at  the  same 
moment.  There  is  no  visible  external 
ear  ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  cyhndrical,  and 
capable  of  great  elongation ;  the  teeth  are 
trilobate.  The  first  ribs  unite  with  the 
sternum,  the  succeeding  with  their  corre- 
spondents of  the  opposite  side,  enclosing 
the  abdomen  in  a  perfect  circle.  Each 
of  the  feet  has  five  toes,  but  these  are 
separated  into  two  portions  (one  contain- 
ing two  and  the  other  three  toes)  by  the 
skin,  which  covers  them  entirely  to  the 
nails.  The  tail  is  long,  round  and  pre- 
hensile, or  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or 
branches,  to  sustain  the  animal.  The 
lungs  of  the  chameleon  are  vesicular,  and 
so  large  that,  when  inflated  to  the  utmost, 
the  whole  body  becomes  almost  transpa- 
rent With  the  different  degrees  of  infla- 
tion, the  surface  imdergoes  changes  of 
color,  owing  to  the  variations  produced 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  not,  as 
has  been  fabled,  by  the  animal  assuming 
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the  color  of  the  body  upon  which  it  hap- 
pens to  be  placed.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  witness  any  thing  more  curious  or  beau- 
tiful than  the  rapid  transitions  from  hue 
to  hue,  exhibited  by  the  cliameleon,  when 
aroused  to  motion.  The  chameleons  are  all 
exceedingly  slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid. 
The  only  part  which  they  move  with  ce- 
lerity is  their  long  tongue.  This  organ  is 
clothed,  at  its  extremity,  with  a  viscid, 
gluey  mucus,  and  is  darted  out  for  tlie 
purjjose  of  capturing  insects,  upon  which 
the  animal  subsists.  As  they  feed  but  sel- 
dom, and  are  frequently  seen  inhaling  the 
air,  to  inflate  their  bo<ljes  as  above-men- 
tioned, ancient  obsei-vcrs  concluded  that 
they  fed  altogether  on  air ;  but  closer  at- 
tention to  their  habits  has  shown  that  they 
require  a  diet  rather  more  substantial. 
The  specimens  occasionally  brought  alive 
to  the  U.  States,  rarely  survive  the  first 
winter  after  their  arrival,  though  they  take 
food  without  much  difficulty.  Three  or 
four  species  are  well  known,  and  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
They  pass  their  lives  altogether  upon  trees, 
feeding  u])on  small  insects,  for  which  their 
construction  shows  them  to  bo  perfectly 
adapted.  Doubtless  new  Bix'cies  will  be 
added  to  the  catalogue,  as  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  natives  shall  be  more 
fully  explored. 

Chamisso,  Adalbert  de,  a  naturalist  and 
circunma\'igator  of  the  world,  born  1781, 
in  Chamjxigne,  loft  France,  with  his  pa- 
rents, during  the  revolution,  and  found  a 
new  hojne  at  Berlin.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  army,  afterwards  studied,  and 
became  intimate  with  many  of  the  first 
German  hterati.  In  1813,  he  wrote  the 
singular  tale,  called  Ptter  SMemihl,  the 
history  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow, 
which  is  translated  into  English.  Cha- 
misso went  as  naturalist  on  the  voyage  of 
discovery,  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ilussian  chancellor  count  RomanzofT.  He 
Railed  from  Cronstadt  in  1815,  and  returned 
to  Berlin  in  1818,  where  he  received  an 
enpointmcnt  in  the  botanical  garden.  His 
BcmerkungenundAnsichten,Wem!ir,lS21, 
4to.  (Observations  and  Opinions)  during 
the  voyage  of  discovery,  occupy  the  3d 
volume  of  the  work  which  contains  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage.  Chamisso  is  also  the 
author  of  some  very  pretty  Gferman  poems. 

Chamois  (antilope  rupicapra,  Pall.);  a 
well-known  species  of  the  genus  antel-ope 
(q.  v.),  found  only  in  high,  mountainous 
regions,  where  they  feed,  in  small  flocks 
or  families,  on  the  highest  cliffs  affording 
vegetation,  which  are  almost  inaccessible 
to  man.     The  chamois  are  exceedingly 


shy,  and  have  very  acute  senses,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  great  patience  and  skill,  that  the 
hunter  can  come  sufficiently  near  to  shoot 
tliem.  They  are  so  swift,  and  leap  with 
so  much  vigor,  and  with  such  sureness  of 
foot,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  overtake 
them  in  a  fair  chase.  Hence  the  hunters 
of  the  Alps,  where  a  few  of  tliis  si>ecies 
are  still  found,  arc  obliged  to  encounter 
the  greatest  perils  in  pursuit  of  this  favor- 
ite game ;  anil,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
sudden  fogs,  storms,  avalanches,  and  vari- 
ous accidents,  may  always  be  regarded  as 
placing  their  lives  in  great  jeopardy. 
Chamois  are  found  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasian  range,  and  among  the 
heiglits  of  the  Himalaya,  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees^ 
where  they  are  so  closely  pursued.  Their 
flesh  is  considered  a  very  superior  article 
of  food ;  but  whether  it  is  in  fact  much 
better  than  that  of  other  animals  of  the 
antelope  or  deer  kind,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  The  skin  of  the  chamois  is 
wrought  into  a  soft,  pliable  leather,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  animal  fur- 
nishing it.  During  the  winter,  the  cham- 
ois keeps  in  the  caverns  and  hollows  of  the 
rocks.  Its  voice  is  a  short,  sharp  whisding 
or  blowing.  Two  and  sometimes  three 
young  are  produced  at  a  birth. — ^The 
chamois  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
two  feet  high ;  its  head  resembles  that  of 
tlie  domestic  goat,  but  the  nostrils  are  less, 
and  the  upper  lip  not  so  prominent  It 
has  no  muzzle  nor  beard.  The  horns  are 
six  or  seven  inches  long,  round,  almost 
smooth,  at  first  straight  and  perpendicular, 
and  suddenly  tenninating  in  a  hook  di- 
rected backwards,  and  slightly  downwards. 
There  are  no  larmiers,*  nor  cutaneous  ap- 
pendages or  glands,  in  front  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  The  skin  is  clothed 
with  two  sorts  of  hair— a  very  abundant 
and  brownish  woolly,  and  a  dry  and  fran- 
gible, silky  hair,  varying  with  the  sea- 
sons, upon  the  body  exclusively,  of  a  rath- 
er deep-brown  in  winter,  of  a  brown  fawn 
color  in  summer,  and  slightly  gray  in  the 
spring.  Both  sorts  of  hair  are  gray  at 
the  base  throughout  the  year.  The  head 
is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  excepting  a  black- 
brown  band,  which  commences  near  the 
nose,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  horns 
and  ears,  after  surrounding  the  eyes.  The 
tail  is  black.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and 
the  ears  are  white.  The  hoofs  are  concave 
beneath,  and  terminate  by  a  projecting 

*  The  larmier  is  a  coDstruclion  appended  to  the 
eyes  of  various  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  &.c.  fof 
which  there  is  no  English  name.  It^  use  is'uu- 
known. 
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edge,  especially  on  tlie  outside.  The  fe- 
male closely  resembles  the  male,  except 
that  she  is  much  smaller.  The  kids  are 
of  a  deep  yellowish  color,  having  the  un- 
der jaw,  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  the 
throat,  white.  There  is  a  black  band, 
beginning  at  tlie  comer  of  the  mouth  on 
each  cheek,  surrounding  the  eye,  and  end- 
ing on  the  forehead,  without  meeting  the 
band  of  the  other  side ;  end  of  the  tail 
black ;  thighs  white ;  a  dorsal  line,  crossed 
by  a  transvei-se  one,  upon  the  shoulders. 
Chamomile.  (See  Camomile.) 
Chamomile,  Roman  (arUhemis  nobilis, 
Lm.) ;  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  Europe, 
and  flowering  in  Jime  or  July.  Chamo- 
mile flowers,  such  as  they  are  found  in 
the  shops,  are  white,  desiccated,  of  a  very 
aromatic  and  rather  pleasant  smell,  and  of 
a  very  bitter  and  warm  taste.  They  con- 
tain an  essential  oil,  of  a  fine  blue  color, 
a  gummo-resinous  principle,  camphor,  and 
tannin.  Water  ajid  alcohol  dissolve  their 
active  principles.  The  Roman  chamomile 
is  a  moderately  energetic  stimulant,  pos- 
sessuig,  on  account  of  its  bitterness,  some 
tonic  properties,  which  have  rendered  it  a 
popular  remedy  for  a  number  of  diseases. 
It  is  employed  with  success  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  functions  in  dyspepsia, 
chlorosis,  gout,  in  flatulent  colics,  &,c. 
It  is  also  advantageously  used  in  slight 
intermittent  fevers,  and  spasmodic  affec- 
tions. A  strong  infusion,  taken  warm,  and 
in  a  large  quantity,  provokes  vomiting ;  in 
consequence  of  wliich  it  is  used  in  this 
manner,  especially  in  North  America  and 
England,  in  order  to  assist  the  action 
of  emetics.  It  is  also  administered  with 
advantage  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  com- 
mon chamomile  (matricaria  chamjomilla, 
Lin.)  is  now  out  of  use.  (See  Camomile.) 
Chamodni,Chamounis,  Chamounix,  or 
Chamoix  ;  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  Upper  Fau- 
cigny ;  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  Chambeny,  42 
S.  E.  Geneva;  population,  1500.  It  is 
situated  in  a  celebrated  vale,  which  lies  N. 
of  mont  Blanc,  S.  E.  of  the  lake  of  GJene- 
va;  18  miles  long,  and  li  broad.  The 
river  Ar\'e  flows  through  the  centre  of  it. 
The  scenery  surrounding  the  vale  is  unri- 
valled in  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  3300 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  visited  by  all 
travellers  in  Switzerland. 

Champagne;  before  the  revolution,  a 
country  of  France,  bordered  E.  by  Lor- 
raine and  Franche-Comt6,  S.  by  Burgundy 
and  Nivemois,  W.  by  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Picardy,  and  N.  by  Flanders,  It 
is  about  195  miles  in  length,  and  135 
broad.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  produces 
the  celebrated  wine  called  after  its  name ; 


also  much  grain  and  pasturage.  Troyes 
was  the  capital.  Population,  1,200,000. 
Square  miles,  11,880.  It  now  forms  the 
whole  of  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 
Mame,  Upper  Mame,  Aube,  and  part  of 
those  of  Yonne  and  Seme-and-Mame, 
(See  Champaign.) 

Champagne,  Philip,  an  eminent  painter, 
bom  at  Brussels,  in  1602,  went  to  Paris  in 
1621,  where  he  was  aftenivards  appointed 
painter  to  the  queen  Maria  de  Medicis, 
who  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  paint- 
ings for  the  Luxembourg.  He  commenc- 
ed the  Galerie  des  Hommes  illustres.  In 
the  suburb  St.  Jacques  he  painted  six  pic- 
tures for  the  Carmehtes.  Their  church 
contains  a  crucifix  by  him,  which,  though 
painted  on  a  horizontal  surface,  appears 
to  the  most  practised  eye  to  be  perpendic- 
ular. The  paintings  in  the  dome  of  the 
Sorbonne  are  among  his  best  works.  He 
was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 
When  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of 
age,  he  retired  to  the  Port  Royal,  where 
his  daughter  was  a  nun.  She  afforded 
him  the  subject  for  a  beautiful  painting. 
She  is  represented  seated,  a  protracted 
fever  having  brought  her  to  the  verge  of 
death,  given  up  by  the  physicians.  She 
is  praying  with  a  sister  of  the  convent,  and 
regains  her  health.  The  figure  of  the 
daughter,  particularly  her  head,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  The  museum  of  Paris 
possesses,  besides  this  painting,  six  others 
of  the  same  artist,  among  which  are  a 
Lord's  Supper  and  a  Mater  Dolorosa. 
Numerous  works  of  his  are  also  to  be 
found  at  Paris,  and  scattered  through 
many  towns  of  France.  Champagne  was 
very  conscientious.  He  would  never  paint 
naked  figures.  He  deserves  a  very  high 
place  amongst  tlie  painters  of  tlie  Flemish 
school.     He  died  in  1674, 

Champagne  is  a  wine  which  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  in 
the  ci-devant  province  Champagne,  and  is 
commonly  divided  into  river  and  mountain 
wines  (vins  de  la  rivihe  de  Mame,  and 
vins  de  la  montagne  de  Reims) ;  the  former 
being,  for  the  most  part,  white,  the  latter, 
red.  Not  all  of  these  wines  are  sparkling 
or  fi-othing,  though  by  the  name  cham- 
pagne, is  generally  understood  such  wine 
as  has  been  subjected  to  an  imperfect  fer- 
mentation, and  contains  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  generated  during  the  insen- 
sible fermentation  in  the  bottle,  which  is 
disengaged  on  removing  the  pressure  by 
which  it  was  detained  in  solution.  The 
briskest  wines  are  not  always  the  best; 
they  are,  of  course,  the  most  defective  in 
tme  vinous  quahty ;  and  the  small  portion 
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of  alcohol  which  they  contain  immediately 
escapes  from  the  froth  as  it  rises  on  tlie 
surface,  carrying  with  it  the  aroma,  and 
leaving  the  liquor  that  remains  in  the  glass 
nearly  vapid.  For  it  has  been  shown,  by 
Humboldt,  that,  when  the  froth  is  collected 
under  a  beli-gl£iss  surrounded  with  ice,  the 
alcohol  becomes  condensed  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  Hence  the  still  or  the 
creaming  or  slightly  sparkling  Champagne 
wines  (vins  crimans,  or  demi-mousseux)  are 
more  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs,  and 
fetch  greater  prices  than  the  full-frothing 
wines  (vins  grand  mousseux).  By  icing 
these  wmes  before  they  are  used,  the  ten- 
dency to  effervesce  is  in  some  degree  re- 
pressed ;  but,  when  they  are  kept  cool, 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  In  general, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  vineyards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Marne  supply  the  choicest 
wines,  and  that  the  quality  degenerates  in 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  river. 
Among  the  white  wines  of  Champagne, 
the  first  rank  is  generally  assigned  to  those 
of  Sillery,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
Verzenay,  Mailli,  Raumont,  &c.  Of  the 
Reims  mountain  wines,  those  of  Verzi, 
Verzenay,  Mailli,  Bouzy  and  St.  Basle,  are 
most  esteemed ;  but  the  Clos  Sl  Thierry 
furnishes  perhaps  the  finest  red  Cham- 
pagne. The  name  Jolly  champagne,  un- 
der which,  at  present,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  best  champagne  is  sold  in  the  U. 
States,  does  not  originate  from  a  place  in 
Champagne,  but  from  the  owner  of  exten- 
sive vineyards  in  that  province,  who  ex- 
ports much  champagne  to  the  U.  States. 
The  soil  of  the  principal  vineyards 
throughout  Champagne  is  composed  of 
a  loose  marl,  resting  on  chalk,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  flints.  For  the  manu- 
facture of  the  white  Champagne  wines, 
black  grapes  are  now  generally  used.  In 
making  the  red  wines,  the  grapes  are  trod- 
den before  they  are  introduced  into  the 
vat.  Champagne,  when  well  made,  and 
plac«d  in  cool  cellars,  will  retain  its  good 
quaUties  from  10  to  20  years.  (For  fur- 
ther mformation  respecting  this  deli- 
cious liquor,  and  the  art  of  making  it,  see 
A.  Henderson's  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  fVines,  London,  1824,  1  vol.,  4to.). 
Champarty,  or  Champerty  [campipar- 
tUio,  becajise  the  parties  in  champarty 
agree  to  divide  the  land,  &c.,  in  question), 
is  a  bargain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  any  suit,  to  have  part  of  the  land,  debt, 
or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that 
undertakes  it  prevails  therein ;  whereupon 
the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's 
suit  at  his  ovra  expense.  It  is  a  species 
of  maintenance,  and  punished  in  the  same 
manner.    (See  Maintenance.) 


Champ  Clos.  This  was,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history,  and  long 
afterwards,  a  place  authorized  by  the  laws 
made  by  sovereigns  for  the  purjjose,  and 
consecrated  to  particular  combats  between 
tliose  who  wished  to  deterniine,  in  that 
manner,  either  a  lawsuit  or  dispute  of 
honor.  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
place  set  apart  for  tournaments. 

Champ  d'Asile  ;  a  settlement  of  French 
soldiers,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  which 
was  put  down  in  its  infancy  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  because  Spain  was 
unwilling  to  permit  its  existence  on  the 
borders  of  that  state.  In  October,  1818, 
the  colonists  were  dispersed  by  a  party  of 
Spanish  troops.  General  Lallemand,  who 
was  banished  from  France,  and  resided  in 
New  Orleans,  collected  them  again,  and 
led  most  of  them  to  a  colony  established 
by  French  emigrants  on  the  Tombigbee, 
in  tlie  state  of  Alabama.  The  district 
where  they  settled,  and  part  of  which  they 
purchased,  while  the  rest  was  gi-antcd 
them,  was  called  Marengo,  and  the  capital 
which  they  built  was  called  Jiiglcville, 
Aigleville  was  founded  principally  under 
the  direction  of  generals  Clauzel  and  Lo- 
febvre  Desnouettes.  In  the  treaty  conclu- 
ded by  the  U.  States  with  Spain,  in  1819, 
respecting  the  cession  of  Florida,  Texas 
was  given  up,  without  reserve,  to  New 
Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  republic  of 
Texas  was  fonned,  under  a  president, 
general  James  Long,  who  was  joined  by 
several  Frenchmen  from  the  Champ 
d'Asile.  The  capital  w^s  JVacodocheg. 
This  republic,  likewise,  was  soon  dissolv- 
ed, and  general  Long  returned  to  the  U. 
States.  Texas,  at  present,  belongs  to  the 
United  Mexican  States,  forming  a  part  of 
the  state  of  Santander.  (See  Texc^  and 
San  Felipe.) 

Champ-de-Bataille  (Jkld  of  battle), 
in  military  language,  is  the  ground  on 
which  an  action  is  fought.  The  com- 
mander who  obUges  his  adversary  to  quit 
this  ground,  and  abandon  it  to  him,  ob- 
tains the  victory. 

Champ-de-Mars,  or  de-Mai  {campus 
Martius).  The  camptis  Martius  was  a 
large  field  on  the  Tiber,  in  ancient  Rome, 
near  the  modem  Ponte  Molle.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  last  king,  who  was  the 
owner,  it  was  consecrated  to  Mars,  and 
served  the  Roman  youth  for  a  [)lace  of 
military  exercise.  The  people  used  to 
assemble  there  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  place  was  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings  and  rows  of  pillars.  At 
a  short  distance  appeared  the  tomb  of  Au- 
gustus and  the  Pantheon,  now  the  Maria 
rotunda.    When  the  Franks  had  conquer- 
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ed  the  Gauls,  in  486,  they  held  their  public 
assemblies,  according  to  the  German  cus- 
tom, in  the  open  air.  In  the  fifth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  these  assembhes  were 
called,  from  the  time  of  meeting,  March- 
Jidds.  In  the  8th  century,  they  were  trans- 
ferred by  Peph],the  father  of  Charlemagne, 
to  the  month  of  May,  and  called  the  May- 
Jitlds ;  but  the  plain  where  the  Frankish 
kings  annually  reviewed  the  anny,  had 
the  name  of  the  Jield  of  Mars,  or  the  cam- 
pus Martins.  At  the  May -fields,  the  king 
was  present  with  the  members  of  his 
court,  the  bishops,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people.  The  latter,  liowever,  long  neg- 
lected the  privilege  of  attendance,  and 
were  at  length  deprived  of  it.  All  ques- 
tions relating  to  public  affaire,  such  as  war, 
peace,  the  enactment  of  laws,  were  de- 
cided by  the  majority.  Pepin  called  to- 
gether only  the  nobility  and  the  clergy; 
but  Charlemagne  ordered  that  every  count 
should  bring  with  him  13  assessors,  or  the 
same  number  of  the  most  respectable 
men  within  his  jurisdiction,  to  represent 
the  people  in  the  general  assembly.  The 
£rst  descendants  of  Capet  departed  from 
this  usage ;  but  Philip  IV,  who  reigned 
from  lt285  to  1314,  restored  the  third  es- 
tate, by  calling  together  delegates  from  the 
cities. — The  modem  Champ-de-Mars  in 
Paris  is  an  extensive  plain,  suiTounded  by 
trenches,  and  furnished  with  a  fourfold 
row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
French  guards,  and  the  young  men  in  the 
military  school,  used  it  for  their  place  of 
exercise.  During  the  revolution,  public 
festivals  were  celebrated,  and  races  took 
place  here.  Even  Louis  XVI  and  his 
family  took  part  in  the  preparations  made 
Iiere,  in  1790,  for  a  great /tie  de  la  Jidira- 
tion,  which  was  succeeded  by  scenes  of 
tumult  and  bloodshed.  In  1815,  Napoleon 
selected  the  Champ-de-Mars  for  the  scene 
of  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  of  the 
19th  century.  He  dctenniiied,  after  his 
return  from  Elba,  to  lay  before  the  rcpi-c- 
sentatives  of  the  nation  the  articles  of  a 
supplementary  constitution,  called  the  jide 
culditioriHel,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  Frankish  capitularies,  and 
thus,  by  an  imposuig  show,  to  estab- 
lish the  legality  of  his  second  acces- 
eion  to  the  throne.  This  meeting  was 
held  June  1,  1815.  After  a  solemn 
mass,  Dubois,  one  of  the  500  deputies 
from  the  central  committees  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  read  an  address  expressive 
of  the  allegiance  of  the  French  people  to 
the  government  of  Napoleon.  The  high 
chancellor  then  made  known  the  assent 
of  the  people  to  the  proposed  supplement 


to  the  constitution.  Although  no  deputies 
appeared  fix)m  40  of  the  departments,  the 
herald  amiounced  that  the  ade  was  accept- 
ed by  the  French  nation.  Accordingly 
Napoleon  signed  it,  and  declared,  in  a 
speech  before  the  assembly,  that  he  enjoy- 
ed his  distinction  as  an  emperor,  a  consul, 
a  soldier,  in  fine,  that  he  received  every 
thuig,  from  the  people.  He  then  swore  to 
observe  the  fiindamental  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  enforce  their  observance.  The 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  about  20,000 
pej-sons,  repeated  the  oath.  Then  a  Te 
Deum  was  chanted,  and  Napoleon  distrib- 
uted the  eagles  to  the  national  guards,  and 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  who  were  drawn 
up  around  him  m  the  fonn  of  squadrons 
and  battalions.  Inclusive  of  27,000  na- 
tional guards,  the  whole  nuniber  amount- 
ed to  50,000  men.  After  this  festival, 
which  partook  of  a  political,  religious  and 
mihtary  character.  Napoleon  assembled 
the  chamber  of  peers,  and  of  the  deputies 
of  the  people-  Three  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  the  chamber 
received  the  abdication  of  the  emperor. 

Chaimpe,  John,  was  born  in  Loudon 
county,  Virginia,  and,  in  the  year  1776,  at 
the  age  of  24,  having  entered  into  the  rev- 
olutionary army,  was  appointed  a  ser- 
geant-major in  Lee's  regiment  of  cavalry. 
After  the  discovery  of  Arnold's  treason, 
Washington  received  fi-equent  intelhgence 
that  many  American  ofiicers,  and  one 
brigadier,  high  in  his  confidence,  were 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  wishing 
to  ascertain  whether  such  was  the  case,  or 
the  report  only  an  artifice  of  the  British 
general  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  his 
oflicci-s,  he  desired  major  Lee  to  select 
from  his  legion  some  bold  and  trusty  indi- 
vidual, who  should  proceed  to  the  ene- 
my's army  in  the  character  of  a  deserter, 
make  himself  known  to  one  of  Washing- 
ton's confidential  agents  in  New  York, 
obtain,  through  his  means,  evidence  of  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  suspected  officers, 
and  transmit  the  result  to  major  Lee.  He 
was  also  to  seize  Arnold,  and  convey  him 
alive  to  the  American  camp,  but  by  no 
means  to  kill  him,  as  Washington  only 
wished  him  to  undergo  public  punishment, 
and  hoped  that,  by  his  arrest,  he  would  be 
able  to  unravel  the  conspiracy,  and  save 
the  fife  of  Andre.  Lee  fixed  upon  Champe 
to  execute  tlie  project,  who  expressed  his 
readiness  to  encounter  any  personal  dan- 
ger for  the  cause  of  his  country,  but  loath- 
ed the  idea  of  desertion.  Lee,  however, 
finally  induced  him  to  undertake  the  haz- 
ardous service.  Having  taken  down  his 
instructions  in  a  pecuhar  character,  and 
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passed  the  American  lines  with  great  dif- 
ficuhy,  he  reached  the  British  galleys  lying 
below  Paulus  Hook,  hotly  pureued  by  his 
comrades  as  a  deserter.  After  an  exami- 
nation by  sir  Heiuy  Clbiton,  he  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  general  Arnold,  who 
retained  him  in  his  former  rank.  One  ob- 
ject of  his  enterpiise — the  preservation  of 
yXjidre — was  defeated  by  the  precipitancy 
of  that  officer  in  confessing  the  nature  of 
his  connexion  with  Arnold,  before  prepar- 
ations could  be  made  for  the  abduction  of 
the  latter.  Champe,  however,  obtained 
full  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the 
American  officers,  and  resolved  on  makuig 
a  bold  attempt  to  carry  off  Arnold.  But, 
unfortunately,  on  the  very  night  when  the 
design  was  to  have  been  executed,  by 
seizbig  and  gagging  Arnold  in  a  private 
garden,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  spend 
some  time  previous  to  retiring  to  rest,  and 
then  conveying  him  secretly  to  a  boat, 
which  Lee  had  stationed  in  the  Hudson, 
he  shifted  his  quarters  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  embarkation  of  some  troops,  and 
thus  the  plot  was  frustrated.  On  the 
junction  of  Arnold  with  lord  CornwaUis 
ill  Virginia,  Champe  found  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  to  the  army  of  general  Greene, 
who  provided  him  with  means  to  return 
to  Washington's  camp,  where  he  safely 
arrived,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his  old 
confederates.  When  Washington  assum- 
ed the  command  of  the  army  under  pres- 
ident Adams,  he  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  Champe,  designing  to 
i-eward  him  by  promotion  for  his  exem- 
plary conduct;  but  he  learned,  with  sorrow, 
that  he  had  recently  died  in  Kentucky. 

CuAMPFORT,  S^bastien  Roch  Nicolas, 
was  bom  ui  1741,  in  a  village  near  Cler- 
mont, in  Auvergne,  and  went,  while  he 
was  young,  to  Paris.  He  was  then  called 
jVicolas,  and  of  his  parents  knew  only  his 
mother,  for  whom  he  always  retained  the 
tendorest  aftection.  Doctor  Rlorabin  was 
his  first  patron  and  instructer.  With  beau- 
tiful features,  and  an  active  mind,  ingen- 
ious, and  impatient  of  restrauit,  he  entered 
the  theatre  of  life  under  the  name  of 
Champfort.  He  wrote  several  articles  for 
the  Journal  Encydopedique,  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Vocahvlaire  Franfais. 
He  presented  a  number  of  papers  to  the 
French  and  other  academies,  and  wrote 
some  comedies,  which  were  received  with 
great  approbation.  His  Le  Marchand  de 
Smyme  is  still  performed.  His  health 
soon  began  to  decline,  and  his  income  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  his  expenses. 
Chabanon,  his  most  intimate  friend,  who 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  1200  livTes,  compel- 


led Champfort  to  accept  of  it.  After  he 
was  restored  to  health,  he  retired  to  the 
country  to  labor  and  to  study.  He  pre- 
pared some  of  the  most  im|)ortant  articles 
in  the  Dictionnaire  Dramatique  (1776,  3 
vols.),  and  completed  his  tragedy  Musiapha 
et  Zlan^r.  This  production  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  pnnce 
of  Cond6,  which  he  occupied  for  a  time, 
and  then  retired  to  Auteuil.  In  1781,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Acadimie  Francaise. 
His  fine  inaugural  address  was  his  last 
purely  hterary  work.  After  this,  he  mar- 
ried, and  lived  in  retirement,  till  the  death 
of  his  wife,  when  he  became  reader  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  king. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  Champ- 
fort was  connected  with  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  two  parties  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution,  the  one  by 
upholding,  the  other  by  attacking,  abuses. 
He  endeavored  in  vain  to  enhghten  the 
former  party,  and,  being  compelled  to 
choose  between  them,  he  saoriliced  his 
interest,  and  joined  the  one  whose  char- 
acter and  principles  were  most  agreeable 
to  his  own.  His  connexion  with  Mira- 
beau  and  others  at  first  absorbed  his  whole 
attention.  He  had  an  important  part  in 
several  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  and  wri- 
tings. After  a  time,  Champfort's  condi- 
tion was  altered,  but  his  principles  remain- 
ed the  same.  He  lost  his  pension  and  his 
office,  and  supported  himself  wholly  by 
his  own  exertions.  He  was  appointed,  by 
the  minister  Roland,  librarian  in  the  great 
national  library ;  and  thus  his  situation  was, 
for  a  short  time,  improved.  But,  disgust- 
ed with  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  he 
expressed  himself  witlioiit  reserve,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  Barth^lemy  and 
two  other  officers  of  the  library.  He  was 
soon  set  at  liberty ;  but  his  short  confine- 
ment had  filled  him  with  such  horror,  that, 
when  he  was  to  be  thrown  into  prison  a 
second  time,  he  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  his  existence.  The  care  of  his  friends, 
and  medical  aid,  saved  him  for  a  time ;  but 
he  died  in  April,  1794,  in  consequence  of 
his  wounds.  His  writings  bear  the  marks 
of  much  study  and  pure  taste.  His  integ- 
rity, fidelity  and  disinterestedness  cannot 
be  disputed.  His  works  were  pubUshed 
in  1795,  by  Ginguen^,  in  4  vols.,  and  two 
editions  have  appeared  since. 

Champion.  In  the  rudest  state  of  soci- 
ety, men  revenge  their  own  wrongs  with- 
out restraint.  One  step  is  made  towards 
a  better  state  of  things,  when  the  state 
(rude  as  the  beginnings  of  poHtical  society 
may  be)  confines  this  right  within  certain 
bounds,  and  allows  it  to  be  exercised  only 
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with  certain  formalities.  In  some  coun- 
tries, however,  particularly  in  England,  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  private 
combat  (see  Combat)  had  this  injurious 
effect,  that  the  practice  became  so  settled 
as  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  even  after 
more  rational  ideas  had  giown  up  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  combat,  after  it  had  become  a  com- 
mon means  of  settling'  disputes,  was  not 
always  waged  by  the  contending  parties. 
This  was  the  case,  indeed,  in  appeals  of 
felony,  and  if  the  heir,  either  fi-orn  sex  or 
age,  was  incapable  of  waging  his  battle,  as 
it  was  called,  the  question  was  left  to  a 
more  rational  mode  of  settlement  But, 
in  the  writ  of  right,  the  last  and  most  sol- 
eirm  decision  respecting  real  property,  the 
tenant  was  required  to  produce  his  cham- 
pion, who  threw  down  his  glove  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  champion  of  tlie  dcrnandaJit, 
and  tlie  latter,  by  taking  it  up,  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  laws  authorizing  judicial 
<iomlMit,  though  fallen  into  disuse,  continu- 
ed to  disgrace  the  English  statute-book  till 
the  beguining  of  the  reign  of  George  IV, 
when,  an  apj)eal  of  murder  having  been 
made  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Thornton 
(reported  1  Barnwell  and  Alderson),  he 
was  advised  by  his  counsel  to  claim  his 
right  of  trial  by  battle.  (Sec  Appeal,  vol.  1, 
p.  305.)  As  the  judges  decided  that  this 
could  not  be  refused  him,  the  next  heir, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  a  lad  of  16, 
declined  any  further  proceedings.  Even 
the  right  to  the  English  crowTi  was,  in 
some  degree,  put  in  issue,  by  appeal  to 
judicial  combat ;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
champion,  offering  battle  to  any  one  who 
gainsays  the  right  of  the  king  to  the  crown, 
is  still  a  partof  tlie  ceremonial  of  an  Eng- 
lish coronation.  At  the  last  coronatioji,  a 
<}uestion  was  long  agitated  in  the  court  of 
claims,  as  to  the  right  of  a  champion  to 
appoint  a  deputy,  ui  case  of  his  personal 
incapacity,  either  through  age  or  profes- 
sion. The  eldest  son  of  the  official  cham- 
pion (Mr.  Dymocke,  in  whose  family  the 
championship  is  hereditary,  and  v/ho  was 
himself  ui  holy  orders)  was  at  length  al- 
lowed to  appear  as  his  father's  represent- 
ative.— "When  I  see,"  says  a  German 
writer,  "  the  number  of  follies  with  which 
governments  have  leisure  to  concern  them- 
selves, I  cannot  think  that  nations  are  very 
difficult  to  be  governed." 

Champlain,  Samuel  de ;  a  French  naval 
officer  in  the  17th  century,  who  explored 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, founded  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  Can- 
ada, and  gave  his  name  to  an  inland  lake, 
which  it  still  retains.    He  was  king's  lieu- 
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tenant,  and  afterwards  governor-general 
of  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1634.  M.  de 
Champlain  was  the  author  of  a  curious 
work,  entitled  Voyages  and  Travels  in 
JVew  France,  or  Canada  (1632,  4to.). 

Champlain  ;  a  lake  of  the  U.  States,  ly- 
ing between  New  York  and  Vennont,  ex- 
tending from  Whitehall,  in  New  York,  to 
St.  John's,  in  Lower  Cfuiada ;  about  130 
miles  long,  and  firom  1  to  15  broad,  con- 
tairung  600  square  miles,  about  two  thirds 
of  which  lie  in  Vermont  It  contains  up- 
wards of  60  islands,  the  largoct  of  which 
are  North  and  South  Hero,  and  Motte  isl- 
and, and  receives  the  waters  of  several 
rivers.  Otter  creek.  Onion  river,  Lamoile 
and  Missisque  flow  into  it  from  Vermont ; 
and  the  Chaz}',  Saranac,  Sable,  Bouquet 
and  Wood  rivers  from  New  York.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  northward  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  Richelieu  or  Sorelle. 
Two  steam-boats  ply  on  this  lake,  betiveen 
Whitehall  and  St.  John's.  The  shipping 
on  the  lake,  in  1829  amounted  to  3181  tons, 
belonging  chiefly  to  Burlington.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  lake  are  Burlington,  St. 
Alban's,  Plattsburg  and  Whitehall. — Sept. 
11,  1814,  commodore  Macdonough,  com- 
mander of  the  American  fleet,  gained  a 
complete  victor}'  over  the  British  fleet,  on 
this  lake,  in  Cumberland  bay,  which  lies 
directly  in  fiont  of  the  town  of  Plattsburg. 

Champlain  Canal,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  forms  a  communication  between 
lake  Champlain  and  the  na^dgable  waters 
of  the  river  Hudson.  It  commences  at 
Whitehall,  at  the  south  end  of  tlie  lake, 
reaches  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward,  is 
continued  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Erie  canal 
at  Watei-vhct,  the  whole  length,  including 
about  17  miles  of  improved  natural  navi- 
gation in  Wood  creek  and  Hudson  river, 
being  64  miles.  It  is  40  feet  wide  on  the 
surface,  28  at  the  bottom,  and  4  deep.  The 
amount  of  lockage  is  84  feet.  This  canal 
was  begun  in  Jinie,  1818,  and  completed 
in  November,  1822.  (See  Canal,  and  In- 
land JVavigation.) 

Champollion  ;  two  French  literati  of 
this  name,  viz : 

Champollion  {J.  F.)  the  Younger^  born  at 
Figeac,  1790,  professor  of  history  at  Gre- 
noble, studied  the  Coptic  and  other  Orien- 
tal languages,  investigated  the  inscription 
on  the  Rosetta  stone  (q.  v.)  and  several 
rolls  of  papyrus,  particularly  while  he  was 
at  Turin,  in  1823  and  1824,  and  pubUshed 
the  PaniMon  Egyptien — a  collection  of 
designs  taken  from  figures  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  with  explanations  (Paris,  1824, 
4to.^    He  next  published  his  Precis  dvk 
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Systime  HUroglyphique  des  Jlnciens  Egyp-  ination  of  the  circumstances  affecting  it. 
tiens,  with  en^avings  (Paris,  1824).  In  It  is  called,  more  properly,  by  the  French, 
this  work,  he  gives  his  discoveries  of  the  calcvl  des  prohabilitis.  It  is  important  for 
phonetic  alphabet,  in  which  he  supposes  the  calculation  of  insurance  risks,  the  worth 
he  has  found  a  key  to  tlie  whole  system  of  Hfe-annuities,  &c.  Pascal,  Huygena, 
of  hieroglyphical  writing.  Hieroglyphics,  De  Moivre,  Parisot  {Traiii  du  Ccdcul  con- 
according  to  his  theory,  are  partly  pho-  jedural,  &.C.,  Paris,  1810,  4to.),  Laplace, 
netic  (those  which  serve  as  signs  for  Lacroix  (Trait6  ilhnentaire  du  Ccdcul  des 
sounds),  partly  hieratic  (those  which  ex-  Pro6a&i7i^«,  Paris,  1816),  and  otliers,  have 


press  whole  ideas).   The  two  kinds  of  wri 
ting,  he  says,  are  intenningled  in  the  an 
cient  inscriptions.    CliampoUion's  system 
rests  on   the  views  of  Warburton  and 
Young.    Th.  Ausonioli,  in  his  Analyst  de 


written  ably  on  this  subject.  James  Ber- 
nouilh  undertook  a  work  De  Arte  conjec- 
tandi,  but  his  death  prevented  its  .com- 
pletion.    (See  Probability.) 

Chance-Medley  ;  homicide  happening 


la  Thcorie  de  M.  Champ,  le  Jeune,  sur  les    either  in  self-defence,  on  a  sudden  quarrel, 


Hiirogl.  des  anc.  Egypt.  (Paris,  1824),  has 
undertaken  to  show  that  his  grounds  are 
untenable.  In  1825,  Champollion  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  his  system  in  Rome.  In 
1826,  Charles  X  appointed  him  to  super- 
uitend  the  new  department  of  the  royal 
museum  in  Paris  (in  the  Louvre),  which 
contains  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  brought 
by  Drovetti  to  Leghorn,  and  purchased  by 
the  king,  and  the  monuments  of  Eastern 
antiquity  in  general.  In  1828,  M.  Cham- 
pollion went  with  an  expedition  of  learned 
men  to  Egyjjt,  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 
The  results  of  this  journey  seem  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  11th  letter 
of  M.  Champollion  has  reached  us.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  give,  in  the  articles 
Egypt  and  Hieroglyphics,  a  summary  of 
the  discoveries  of  this  ingenious  decipherer 
of  the  Egyptian  mysteries. 

Cfiampollion-Figeac,  J.  J.,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his  instructer, 
was  boni  at  Figeac,  in  Quercy,  in  1779. 
He  was  formerly  professor  at  Grenoble,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  Lettre  sur 
VInscription  du  Temple  de  Denderah,  and 
other  archaeological  essays.  His  Antiquit6s 
de  Grenoble  (Grenoble,  1807, 4to.)  is  much 
esteemed.  His  Annalts  des  Lagides  (Paris, 
1819,  2  vols.)  received  the  prize  of  the 
royal  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  was 
completed  by  him  in  1820.  He  haa  pub- 
lished, also,  in(|uiries  into  ancient  chronol- 


or  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act, 
without  any  deUberate  intention  of  doing 
mischief. 

Chancel  is  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church,  between  the  altar  or  communion- 
table and  the  rail  that  encloses  it,  where 
the  minister  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of 
the  communion. 

Chancellor  ;  an  officer  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  notary  or  scribe, 
under  the  emperors,  and  named  cancella- 
rius,  because  he  sat  behind  a  lattice,  called, 
in  Latin,  cancellus,  to  avoid  being  crowded 
by  the  people.  There  are,  however,  other 
derivations  of  this  title.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  office  and  name 
of  chancellor  were  undoubtedly  known  at 
the  court  of  the  Roman  emperors,  where 
the  title  seems  to  have  signified,  originally, 
a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  who  was  after- 
wards invested  with  several  judicial  pow- 
ers, and  superintendence  over  the  other 
officers  of  the  empire.  From  the  Roman 
empire  the  title  and  office  passed  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  hence  every  bishop 
has,  to  this  day,  his  chancellor,  the  princi- 
pal judge  of  his  consistory.  When  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  estab- 
lished upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  almost 
every  state  preserved  its  chancellor,  with 
different  jurisdictions  and  dignities,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  constitutions.  In  all, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervision  of 


ogy.     With  Motte,  the  lithographer,  he  all  charters,  letters,  and  such  other  public 

published  Les  Toumois  du  Roi  Ren6  (af-  instruments  of  tlie  crown  as  were  authen- 

ter  the  original  manuscripts  and  designs  ticated  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and, 

found  in  the  royal  library),  with  observa-  therefoie,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he 

tions,  and  20  engravings  (Paris,  1826,  folio),  had  always  the  custody  of  the  king's  great 

Only  200  copies  were  printed,  and[  each  seal.    This  officer  has  now  great  authority 


copy  was  valued  at  1.300  francs.    Cham- 
pollion is  a  member  of  the  royal  institute 
©f  France,  and  other  Uterary  societies. 
Chance  is  used  to  signify  accident,  and 


in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
is  the  first  judicial  officer  of  the  crown ; 
and  first  lay  person  of  the  state,  afler  the 


also  probabihty.  The  latter  is  its  meaning  blood  royal.  He  is  created  neither  by  writ 
in  mathematics.  The  doctrine  of  chances  nor  patent,  but  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
teaches  how  to  find  the  probabihty  of  a  great  seal  into  his  custody.  In  hke  man- 
given  event  taking  place  from  an  exam-  ner,  the  act  of  taking  away  the  seal  by  the 
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king  determines  the  office.  He  is,  ex  offi- 
cio, a  privy  counsellor,  and,  according  to 
lord  EUesmere,  prolocutor  of  the  house  of 
lords  by  prescription.  The  question  of 
separating  the  office  of  prolocutor  of  the 
lords  from  the  office  of  chancellor  has 
been  lately  agitated.  He  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
kuigdom,  is  visitor,  in  the  king's  right,  of  all 
royal  foundations,  and  patron  of  all  crovra 
hvings,  under  the  value  of  20  marks,  in  the 
king's  books.  The  office  having,  in  early 
times,  been  always  filled  by  ecclesiastics 
(for  no  others  were  then  capable  of  an  em- 
ployment requiring  so  much  writing),  he 
became  keeper  of  the  long's  conscience ; 
and,  by  special  appointment,  he  now  exer- 
cises a  general  superintendence  as  guar- 
dian over  all  infants,  idiots  and  lunatics ; 
tliough  these  latter  powers  are  not  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  his  office,  as  Black- 
stone  seems  to  have  imagined,  but  can  be 
delegated  by  tlie  crown  to  any  other  judi- 
cial officer ;  as,  in  fact,  they  were  delegated 
even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I,  when 
the  seals  were  held  by  doctor  Williams, 
then  dean  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  great  seal  has 
been  not  unfrequently  put  in  commission, 
and  was  last  so  on  the  resignation  of  lord 
Thurlow,  in  the  year  1793. 

The  Vice  ChanceMor  is  an  officer  recent- 
ly created,  who  takes  precedence  after  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  before  the  chief  baron.  He  is  ad- 
dressed, like  the  master  of  the  rolls,  by  the 
style  of  his  honor.  Though  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
complaints  against  delay,  and  to  facilitate 
the  business  of  suitors,  yet,  as  an  appeal 
lies  afterwards  to  the  chancellor,  the  ex- 
peiiment  has  not  been  attended  with  great 
success.  (For  an  account  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  see  Equity,  Courts  of.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
principal  finance  minister  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  as  all  questions  of  supply  origi- 
nate in  the  house  of  commons,  a  peer  can- 
not be  conveniently  appointed  to  this  office. 
When  the  first  lord  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  is  a  commoner,  tlie  two  offices  are 
generally  united. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter presides  in  the  court  of  the  duchy 
chamber,  to  decide  questions  relating  to 
lands  holden  of  the  king,  as  duke  of  Lan- 
caster ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a 
court  of  record.  The  chancellorship  is 
generally  bestowed  during  pleasure,  though 
tliere  are  two  instances  of  its  being  granted 
for  Ufe ;  the  last  beuig  that  of  the  celebrat- 
ed lord  Ashburton,    The  chancellor  of  the 


duchy  of  Lancaster  is  one  of  the  king's 
cabinet  ministers. 

The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  is  the  supreme 
head  of  that  university,  elected  for  life  by 
the  members  of  convocation.  He  is  gen- 
erally a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
is  installed  with  great  ceremony.  The 
duties  of  the  office  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
charged by  the  vice-chancellor ;  the  chan- 
cellor's own  acts  being  limited  to  the 
signing  of  diplomas,  &c. — Under  the  vice- 
chancellor  are  four  pro-vice-chancelloi-s, 
nominated  by  him  from  among  the  heads 
of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom,  in  his  absence 
from  the  university,  he  delegates  his  au- 
thority. 

The  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  w]icse 
duties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  is  elected  biennially 
by  the  senate ;  but  there  is  no  instance,  at 
least  in  modem  times,  where  a  rc<ilection 
has  not  taken  place. — The  title  chancellor 
is  given,  in  England,  to  several  other 
officers  of  inferior  bodies. 

The  chancellor  was  one  of  the  high- 
est officers  in  the  German  states,  and, 
by  the  influence  of  his  office,  was  one  of 
the  most  important.  In  Germany,  this 
dignity  was,  from  the  remotest  times, 
vested  in  one  of  the  higher  clergy,  until 
the  head  of  the  German  clergy,  the  arch- 
bishop and  elector  of  Mentz,  united  it  for 
ever  with  his  office  as  arch-chancellor  of 
tlie  empire.  The  two  other  spiritual  elect- 
ors held  the  same  dignity,  but  it  was 
merely  titular;  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, as  arch-chancellor  of  Italy;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  as  arch-chancellor  of 
Gaul,  and  Aries,  i.  e.,  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  once  belonging  to  Germany. 
The  arch-chancellorship  of  Mentz,  on  the 
contrary,  had  important  duties  attached 
to  it — the  direction  of  the  diet,  and  of  the 
public  business,  as  well  as  of  all  the  impe- 
rial chanceries.  The  elector  appointed  a 
vice-chancellor,  who  was  the  actual  min- 
ister of  the  empire  at  the  imperial  court. — 
The  chancellor  of  France  was  the  highest 
officer  of  state,  and  the  only  one,  who, 
when  once  appointed,  could  not  be  dis- 
missed. In  case,  therefore,  it  was  desired 
to  remove  him  from  participation  in  affairs, 
a  keeper  of  the  seals  (garde  dcs  sceaux]  waa 
appointed.  As  the  chancellor  was  prop- 
erly the  minister  of  justice,  he  was  chosen 
from  the  body  of  jurists.  A  relic  of  his 
spiritual  character  was,  that  all  his  furni- 
ture, liveries,  and  even  his  coach,  were 
black.  This  dignity  is  now  restored.  Bo- 
sides  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  the 
ckancelier  de  France,  the  queen  (in  Ger- 
many, also,  the  empress  had  her  arch- 
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chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Fulda),  tlie  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  king,  the  iii-st  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  orders  of  knighthood,  the 
universities,  &c.,  all  had  their  chancclloi-s. 
The  German  states  began  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  loth  century  to  appoint  chan- 
cellors, whose  duties  are  widely  different, 
but  are  generally  united  with  the  office  of 
president  of  the  higher  judicial  and  exec- 
utive autliorities.  In  Kavaria,  for  exam- 
})le,  there  were  a  chancellor  of  tlie  pri\'y 
council,  and  a  court-chancellor,  a  chan- 
cellor of  fiefs,  and  executive  chancellors,  in 
the  different  provinces.  King  Frederic 
II  (the  Great)  of  Prussia  established,  some 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1747,  the  office  of  a  grand-chancellor  and 
cfcef  de  justice  for  the  famous  Samuel  de 
Cocceji,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
reform  of  the  judiciary.  He  had  several 
successors  in  this  dignity,  but  it  was  final- 
ly abolished.  In  the  Austrian  monarchy 
there  are  three  court-chanceries — 1.  the 
imperial-royal,  at  the  head  of  Avhich  stand 
the  high  court-chancellor,  with  throe  other 
court-chancellors,  viz.,  the  Boliemian-Ga- 
lician,  the  Lombardo- Venetian,  and  the 
Austrian-Illyrian  ;  2.  the  Hungarian ;  and, 
3.  the  Transylvanian.  In  Austria,  almost 
every  office  of  importance  is  called  a 
court  office.  The  dignity  of  a  privy- 
chancellor  of  the  court  and  state  was 
conferred,  after  a  long  interruption,  on 
prince  Mettemich. 
Chancery.  (See  Equity,  Courts  of.) 
Changes.  (See  Combination.) 
Channel,  English  ;  the  sea  between 
England  and  France,  the  passage  of  which 
is  often  very  tedious  for  vessels  going  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  German  ocean.  (See 
Calais  and  Dover.) 

Channels,  or  Chain-Wales,  of  a  ship ; 
broad  and  thick  planks  projecting  hori- 
zontally fi-om  the  ship's  outside,'  abreast 
of  and  somewhat  behind  the  masts.  Tliey 
are  formed  to  extend  the  shrouds  from 
each  other,  and  form  the  axis  or  middle 
line  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  give  greater  se- 
curity and  support  to  the  masts,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  tlie  shrouds  from  damaging  the 
gunwale,  or  being  injured  by  rubbing 
against  it 
Chant.  (See  Church  Music.) 
Chantret,  Francis  ;  an  English  staM- 
ary.  The  opinion  of  English  critics  is 
not  without  foundation,  that  this  artist, 
who  was  formed  in  the  school  of  nature, 
and  who  has  stnick  out  a  new  career  by 
tlie  power  of  his  own  genius,  has  exercis- 
ed a  favorable  influence  on  the  improve- 
ment of  sculpture  in  England.  He  was 
bom  in  1782,  at  Morton,  a  village  on  the 


borders  of  Derbyshire.  While  a  school- 
boy, he  made  models  in  clay.  His  moth- 
er, the  widow  of  a  wealthy  fanner,  had 
destined  him  for  a  lawyer.  But  the  very 
day  tliat  he  arrived  at  Sheffield,  to  enter 
his  new  school,  he  saw  some  images  ex- 
hibited at  the  window  of  die  sculptor  and 
gilder  Ramsay.  That  moment  decided 
his  destiny  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  im- 
pulse, ho  resolved  to  become  an  artist 
He  became  a  {lupil  of  Rams<iy,  labored 
three  years  without  cessation,  designed 
and  modelled  every  leisure  moment,  and 
studied  from  nature,  but  was  obliged  to 
conceal  his  productions  from  his  dissatis- 
fied master.  In  1802,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  known  by  a  successful 
bust  of  tlie  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  in 
which  he  displayed  the  princijiles  of  a 
free,  natural  style.  The  city  of  London 
now  intrusted  liiin  with  the  execution  of 
the  statue  of  George  III ;  after  the  com- 
pletion of  which  lie  prepared  a  design  of 
a  inonumeni,  to  be  erected  cu  the  shore 
of  Yannouth,  in  honor  of  Nelson  ;  but  the 
idea,  in  itself  tasteless,  of  erecting  tlie 
statue  of  the  hero  130  feet  high,  with  a 
star  on  his  left  breast  (to  be  illuminated 
by  night),  as  a  Pharos,  on  a  pier  project- 
ing far  into  the  sea,  and  on  a  pedestal 
made  of  the  bows  of  vessels  taken  from 
the  enemy,  was  too  gigauiic  to  be  execut- 
ed. Chantrey's  reputation  ^Ans  more  in- 
creased by  a  group  of  two  sisters  (in  the 
cathedral  of  Litchfield)  embracing  each 
other  in  the  gentle  slumber  of  death, 
whose  chiklish  forms  exhibit  repose  and 
tranquillity  in  every  outline  and  in  every 
member ;  a  kneeling  female,  lady  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  a  lively  girl,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  caressing  a  dove  in  her  bosom  (the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bedford),  placed 
at  Wobum  abbey,  at  the  side  of  Canova's 
Graces.  He  has  also  executed  several 
other  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  church 
and  other  places.  His  latest  productions 
are  highly  esteemed — the  busts  of  Play- 
fair,  Walter  Scott,  Benjamin  West,  Words- 
worth, &c.  In  1814,  Chantrey  visited 
Paris,  where  he  viewed  the  models  of 
Italian  sculpture,  and  afterwards  travelled 
to  Italy.  He  has,  nevertheless,  remained 
faithful  to  his  original  natural  style.  One 
of  the  last  works  of  Chantrey  is  the  statue 
of  Washington,  in  the  state-house  at  Bos- 
ton. He  has  lately  completed  a  bronze 
statue  of  Pitt,  12  feet  high,  in  modem  cos- 
tume, for  the  city  of  London. 

CuAos  ;  according  to  the  signification 
of  the  word,  the  void  which  embraces  all 
things.  Hesiod  mentions,  as  the  original 
principles  of  all  things,  Chaos,  Earth,  Tar- 
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tarua  and  Eros  (Love) ;  other  ancient  po- 
ets made  Chaos  alone  the  primeval  source 
from  v^hich  every  thing  is  derived  ;  others 
added  to  it  Night,  Erebus  and  Tartarus ; 
and  others  still  represented  Chaos  as  the 
parent  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven ;  after 
tlie  production  of  which,  Eros  (Love) 
completed  the  creation.  In  later  times, 
by  chaos  is  understood  the  unformed 
primeval  matter,  of  which  every  thing  is 
made.  Chaos,  according  to  Hesiod,  pro- 
duced by  and  out  of  itself  Erebus  and 
Night,  who,  in  turn,  were  the  parents  of 
iEther  and  Day. 

Chapel  Hill  ;  a  post-town  in  Orange 
county,  North  Carolina,  near  the  head  of 
New  Hope  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Haw ; 
28  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Ilaleigh ;  Ion.  79°  3' 
W.  ;  lat.  35°  40'  N.  It  has  an  elevated 
and  healtliy  situation,  and  contains  about 
30  houses.  The  surrounding  country  is 
hilly,  abounding  in  springs,  and  the  soil  is 
not  remarkably  fertile.  This  is  the  seat 
of  the  university  of  North  Carohna,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1793;  and  degrees 
were  first  conferred  in  1797.  The  college 
buildings  consist  of  a  chapel,  two  spacious 
edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  students, 
all  of  brick,  and  a  president's  house.  The 
funds  consist  of  30  or  40,000  dollars  in 
bank  stock,  50  or  60,000  acres  of  land,  and 
all  escheated  property.  There  is  a  good 
chemical  apparatus.  The  college  library 
contains  about  1800  volumes.  The  exec- 
utive officers  consist  of  a  president,  who  is 
also  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  4 
professors,  1  of  mathematics,  1  of  chemis- 
try, 1  of  languages,  and  1  of  rhetoric  ;  and 
2  tutora 

Chapelain,  Jean,  better  known  by  an 
unsuccessful  poem  than  many  poets  by 
successful  ones,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 
1595.  Marini,  who  went  to  Paris  to  have 
liis  Adonis  printed  there,  induced  him  to 
write  a  preface  to  that  poem,  by  which 
Chapelain  attracted  tlie  notice  of  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  The  latter,  having  the 
weakness  to  set  up  for  a  bel  esprit,  stood 
in  need  of  a  poet  who  would  labor  with 
him,  and,  at  times,  also,  for  him.  Chape- 
lain was  possease<i  of  talents  and  learning ; 
he  was  obsequious  and  (which  was  the 
principal  thing)  discreet,  and  thus  his  for- 
tune was  made.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Acadhnie  Prangaise, 
and  was  charged  with  the  organization  of 
that  body.  He  received  a  large  pension,  and 
soon  became  the  oracle  of  the  French 
poets  of  that  time.  It  would  have  been 
better,  however,  if  he  himself  had  not  set 
up  for  a  poeL  His  Maid  of  Orleans  (Pu- 
cdle)  was  begun  in  1630,  and  was,  con- 
6* 


sequently,  one  of  the  first  epic  attempts  ia 
French  literature.  As  it  was  announced  20 
years  before  its  publication,  great  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised,  which  were  by  no 
means  answered  on  its  appearance  (1656). 
In  the  first  18  months,  indeed,  six  editions 
were  rapidly  sold;  but  it  soon  became 
an  object  of  ridicule  vnth  tlie  modem 
French  poets,  and  sunk  into  oblivion- 
As  a  man,  Chapelain  was  universally 
esteemed.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1674.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  Pxicelle  (18 
books)  appeared  at  Grcneva  in  1762.  The 
royal  library  in  Paris  contains  all  the  24 
books  in  manuscript 

Chapelle  (properly  Claude  Emanuel 
Luillier) ;  so  ctdled  from  La  Chapelle,  a 
village  near  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  ia 
1626 ;  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  pleas- 
ing of  the  French  poets.  His  lively  and 
convivial  disposition,  his  wit  and  talents, 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  persons 
the  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing; among  the  latter  were  Racine,  Boi- 
Icau,  Molitre,  Lafontaine,  Bemier,  &c. 
The  productions  of  Chapelle  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  ease,  gaycty 
and  wiL  His  description  of  a  journey  to 
Montpellier,  Relation  c!'  un  Voyage  fait  en 
France  (1662,  12mo.),  written  jomtly  with 
Bachaumont,  is  a  model  of  ease  and  pleas- 
antry. He  also  wrote  many  songs,  son- 
nets and  epistles.  He  possessed,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  talent  of  saying 
many  witty  things  on  a  barren  subject 
He  died  m  1688. 

Chaplain  properly  signifies  a  person 
provided  with  a  chapel,  or  who  dis- 
charges the  duties  thereof.  The  name  is 
appUed  to  clergjrmen  both  in  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  generally  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Bishop  Martin  (q.  v.)  is  said 
to  have  worn  a  hood  (capa)  which  was  val- 
ued as  possessing  miraculous  powers,  and 
was,  therefore,  preserved,  after  his  death,  in 
a  separate  house,  called,  from  this  hood, 
capdla  (chapel),  and  the  person  stationed  in 
the  chapel  to  show  it  to  pious  spectators 
was  termed  chaplain.  Charlemagne  is  said 
to  have  possessed  St  Martin's  hood  among 
his  reUcs,  and  to  have  erected  a  chapel, 
called  by  the  name  of  St  Martin,  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  place  where  Furth  afterwards 
arose.  This  emperor  is  also  related  to 
have  built  similar  chapels  at  Nuremberg 
and  Altenfurt  Another  less  probable  der- 
ivation deduces  the  word,  indeed,  from 
capdla,  hut  explains  it  to  signify  the  box 
in  which  the  first  missionaries  carried  the 
requisites  for  celebrating  the  Supper,  who 
were  thence  denominated  chaplains. 
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Chappe  d'Auteroche,  Jean,  bom  in 
the  year  1722,  in  Auvergne,  took  clerical 
orders,  and  devoted  tiimself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  In  1760,  he  was  appointed 
by  tlie  academy  to  observe  the  transit 
(q.  V.)  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  at 
Tobolsk  (June  6,  1761).  He  had  tlie 
good  fortune  to  find  the  sky  clear  and 
serene  at  the  time  when  he  wished  to 
make  his  observations.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years,  he  returned,  and  published 
a  narrative  of  his  travels.  Besides  much 
valuable  information,  it  contains  many 
unfavorable  remarks  on  Russia,  so  that  the 
empress  Catharine  II  herself  wrote  a  reply 
to  it,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Antidote  contre 
le  Voyage  de  VAbbi  Chappe.  The  same 
phenomenon,  by  which  Chappe  had  been 
attracted  to  the  north,  prompted  him,  in 
1769,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  academy,  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  California ;  but,  be- 
fore he  could  complete  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  he  died  at  St  Lucar,  Aug.  1, 1769. 
His  observations  on  this  voyage  have 
been  published  by  C.  F.  Cassini,  un- 
der the  title  Voyage  de  Calif omie  (Par- 
is, 1772,  4to.).  They  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  which  had  been  entertained 
of  them. 

Chappe,  Claude,  nephew  of  Chappe 
d'Auteroche  (q.  v.),  bom  in  1763,  celebrated 
as  the  inventor  of  the  telegi'aph,  attracted 
notice,  in  his  20th  year,  by  several  valu- 
able essays  in  the  Journal  de  Physique. 
Wishing  to  communicate  with  his  friends, 
who  lived  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
.  from  him,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
versing v/ith  them  by  means  of  signals ; 
and  his  experiments  for  this  purpose  led 
him  to  his  important  invention.  Having 
succeeded  in  erecting  his  machine  on  a 
large  scale,  he  laid  a  description  of  the 
work,  which  he  called  telegraph,  before 
the  national  assembly,  in  1792.  The 
establishment  of  the  tirst  telegraphic  line 
was  ordered  in  1793 :  the  first  event  com- 
municated by  it  was  the  capture  of  Cond6. 
The  convention,  having  received  this  news 
at  the  opening  of  a  session,  forthwith  de- 
creed that  Conde  should  be  called,  in  fii- 
ture,  JSTordlibre,  and  was  apprized,  in  the 
same  sitting,  that  the  edict  had  been  de- 
livered and  published  to  the  army.*  The 
method  of  interchanging  messages  by  sig- 
nals was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has 
been  used  by  navigators  fixim  time  im- 

*  The  telegraph  at  Liverpool  communicated  in- 
telligence to  that  at  Holy  Head,  156  miles  distant, 
and  received  an  answer,  the  whole  within  the 
period  of  35  seconds.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
quickest  interchange  of  communication  that  ever 
took  place.    Atlas  (London  paper),  Sept.  27, 1829. 


memorial.  The  tactician  JEneas  men- 
tions several  attempts  to  express  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  at  a  distance  by  signals  ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
a  trial  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Amon- 
tons.  The  system  of  the  former,  however, 
admits  of  only  a  very  limited  application  ; 
a  whole  night  being  hardly  sufficient  to 
compose  two  or  three  words  according  to 
his  metltod.  Amontons,  who  is  generally 
placed  among  the  inventors  of  the  tele- 
graphic art,  left  no  sketch  of  the  machine 
contrived  by  him.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, still  remained  to  be  solved.  The 
object  was,  to  discover  an  expedient  for 
conveying  any  information  with  despatch 
to  any  place  and  at  any  time.  Chappe 
invented  a  machine,  the  signals  of  which 
are  very  distinct,  while  its  motions  are 
easy  and  simple.  It  may  be  erected  at 
any  place,  defies  every  kind  of  weather, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  con- 
tains signs  enough  to  convey  any  ideas,  in 
such  a  way  that  not  more  than  two  sig- 
nals are  conunonly  necessary.  The  honor 
of  this  invention  was  contested  by  many 
persons.  The  chagrin  which  these  dis- 
putes produced  in  the  mind  of  Chappe 
threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and,  in 
1805,  he  put  a  period  to  his  existence  by 
precipitating  himself  into  a  well.  His 
brother,  Jean  Joseph,  became  director  of 
the  telegraph  in  Paris. 

Chaptai.,  Jean  Antoine  Claude,  count 
of  Chanteloup,  peer  of  France,  bom  in 
1756,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  sciences.  Having 
been  long  known  as  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
as  an  adherent  to  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, at  the  assault  upon  the  citadel  of 
Monlpellier,  in  1791.  Being  called  to 
Paris,  in  1793,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  gun-powder,  his  chemical  knowledge, 
and  his  activity  in  the  enormous  factory 
at  Grenoble,  enabled  him  to  supply  the 
necessary  quantity,  by  the  production  of 
3500  pounds  every  day.  In  1794,  he  re- 
lumed to  Montpellier,  received  a  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
tiy,  which  had  been  founded  there  for 
him.  In  1798,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  favored  the  revolution  of 
the  18th  Bmmaire  (q.  v.),  was  appoirrted 
by  the  first  consul,  in  1799,  counsellor  of 
state,  and,  in  1800,  minister  of  the  interior, 
in  which  post  he  encouraged  the  study  of 
all  the  arts,  and  established  a  chemical 
manufactory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
In  1804,  he  fell  into  disgrace :  the  reason 
assigned  is,  that  he  refiised  to  declare,  in 
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one  of  his  reports,  that  sugar  prepared 
from  beets  was  better  tlian  that  from  the 
sugar-cane.  In  1805,  liowever,  he  was 
made,  by  the  emperor,  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  member  of  the  con- 
servative senate.  After  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector-general of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  minister  of  state.  On  the  res- 
toration of  the  kuig,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  private  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  prin- 
cess of  Orleans,  relative  to  Chanteloup, 
which  formerly  had  belonged  to  her.  In 
March,  1816,  the  king  nominated  him  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
Chaptal's  works  on  national  industry, 
chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  &c., 
are  very  much  esteemed ;  especially  his 
Chimie  appliquee  aux  Arts  (Paris,  1807, 
4  vols.) ;  his  Chimie  appliquee  a  VA^ri- 
cullure  (Paris,  1823,  2  vols.) ;  and  De  Vhi- 
dustrie  Frangaise,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols,). 
He  was  director  of  two  chemical  manufac- 
tories, at  Montpellier  and  Neuilly,  discov- 
ered tlie  application  of  old  wool,  instead 
of  oil,  in  the  preparation  of  soap,  and  the 
mode  of  dyeing  cotton  with  Turkish  red. 
He  invented  several  kinds  of  cement  and 
artificial  Puzzolanas,  by  means  of  native 
calcined  ochre,  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
matters  ;  new  varnishes  for  earthen  ware, 
without  the  use  of  lead  ores  and  plum- 
bago, &c.,  which  are  so  oftcr  destructive 
of  health  and  Ufe ;  and  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  agents  to  bleaching. 
Chapter  (from  the  Latin  caput,  head) ; 
one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  a  book.  As 
the  rules  and  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
f'Stiiblishments  were  arranged  in  chapters, 
so  also  the  assembly  of  the  members  of  a 
religious  order,  and  of  canons,  was  called 
a.  chapter,  because  some  or  all  of  the  chap- 
ters, containing  the  rules,  were  read  there ; 
and  the  place  where  they  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  reproof  administered  to  a  de- 
linquent member,  by  reading  the  rules  of 
the  chapter  transgressed,  hml  the  same 
name.  The  orders  of  knights,  which 
originally  had  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  used  this  expression  for  the 
meetings  of  their  members,  and  even  some 
coqwrations  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen 
call  their  assemblies  chapters.  In  Eng- 
land, as  elsewhere,  the  deans  and  chapters 
had  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop,  but 
Henry  VIII  assumed  this  right  as  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  crowTi.  In  Prussia,  also, 
Protestant  bishops  have  been  lately  elect- 
ed, and,  still  more  lately,  an  archbishop, 
without  the  vote  of  a  chapter,  by  a  mere 
order  of  the  government.    This  arbitrary 


and  partial  imitation  of  ancient  forms,  by 
which  a  bishop  and  archbishop  may  be 
elected  or  degraded  like  an  ofiiccr  of  the 
army,  afforded  just  occasion  of  ridicule  to 
tlie  Catholics. 

Character.  This  name  is  given  to 
certain  marlts,  used  to  signify  objects  or 
ideas.  The  written  language  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  a  langJiage  of  figures,  every  object 
or  notion  being  expressed  in  it  by  a  par- 
ticular figure.  We,  also,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  and  precision,  use,  in  several  sci- 
ences, certain  signs:  for  instance — As- 
tronomical Siffiis:  O  Sun;  J)  Moon; 
©  Earth ;  ^  Alercurj' ;  9  Venus ;  $  Mars ; 
g  Vesta;  ^  Juno;  ^  Pallas;  ^  Ceres; 
^Jupiter;  Ij  Saturn;  ^Herschel.  The 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac:  °f  Aries; 
y  Taurus;  n  Gemini;  s  Cancer; 
£l  Leo  ;  Tijj  Virgo ;  iO:  Libra ;  n^  Scorpio ; 
f  Sagittarius ;  VJ  Capricomus ;  ^r  Aqua- 
rius ;  X  Pisces. — Matkemaiicai  and  Arith- 
metical Signs,  &c.  :  Roman  ciphers :  1,  1 ; 
11,2;  111,3;  IV,  4;  V,5;  VI,6;  VII,7; 
VIII,  8;  IX,  9;  X,  10;  XX,  20;  L,  50; 
C,  100;  CC,  200;  D  or  10,  500;  Mot 
CIO,  1000,  &c.  In  Algebra,  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  commonly 
denote  given  magnitudes,  while  the  last 
letters,  x,  y,  z,  &-c.,  stand  for  unknown 
magnitudes,  which  are  to  be  found.  Fur- 
thermore, -4-  ( plus)  more,  —  {minus)  less, 
signify  addition  and  subtraction;  X  de- 
notes multipUcation,  -7-  division,  =  equal- 
ity, y  root  (radix).  Also :  °  degree ; '  min- 
ute ;  "  second ;  '"  third ;  &c. — Chemical 
SigTis :  ^  air ;  V  earth ;  \/  water ;  /\^  fire ; 
;])  silver;  ©gold;  9  <"'Opper;  ^  iron; 
I2  lead ;  ^  tin  ;  ^  quicksilver ;  0  nitre ; 
©salt;  ^sulphur;  5  ^^a'"- — Geometri- 
cal and  'Trigonometrical  Signs :  |_  angle ; 
A  triangle ;  D  square ;  Q  circle  ;  in  sinli- 
larity ;  1 1  or  ff  parallel ;  ^  equality  and 
similarity,  or  coincidence ;  A  ^  B, 
A  greater  than  B. — Formerly  there  were 
more  signs  and  abbreviations  used  in  sci- 
entific works  than  at  present.  In  Prussia, 
the  use  of  signs  in  medical  prescriptions 
has  been  abohshed  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger of  their  being  confounded. 

Character  Masks  ;  such  as  appear, 
not  in  dominos,  but  in  the  usual  dress  of 
certain  ranks. 

Charade  ;  a  syllabic  onigma ;  that  is,  an 
enigma,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  name  or 
a  word,  that  is  proposed  for  discovery 
from  an  enigmatical  description  of  its 
several  syllables,  taken  separately,  as  so 
many  individual  words.  A  charade  may 
be  called  complete,  if  the  different  enig- 
mas which  it  contains  are  brought  into  a 
proper  relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a 
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whole,  unite  in  an  epigrammatic  point 
The  most  agreeable  manner  of  expressing 
Buch  conceits  is  in  verse.  Sometimes  cha- 
rades are  proposed  under  the  form  of  little 
stories,  sonnets,  &c. 

Charcoal.  (See  Carbon.)  To  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  article  Cca-bon, 
we  will  only  add  a  fact  lately  announced 
in  the  scientific  journals,  that,  in  Picardy, 
and  other  provinces  of  France,  where  turf 
is  almost  exclusively  used  as  fuel,  the  in- 
habitants, by  means  of  a  cheap  apparatus, 
are  able  to  carbonize  it  so  as  to  render  it 
equal  to  the  best  charcoal. 

Chardin,  Jean,  son  of  a  Protestant 
jeweller  in  Paris,  and  a  jeweller  himself, 
was  bom  in  1643.  Before  he  had  reached 
his  22d  year,  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  buy  diamonds. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Surat,  Chardin 
lived  six  years  in  Ispahan,  where  he  was 
less  engaged  in  mercantile  business  than  in 
profound  studies  and  scientific  researches, 
making  use  of  his  connexions  at  court 
for  collecting  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  political  and  military  state  of 
Persia.  He  collected  the  most  valuable 
materials  relating  to  antiquities  and  his- 
tory. In  1670,  he  returned  to  France. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  employment  on  account  of  his  religion, 
he  again  left  France  for  Persia,  in  1671, 
taking  with  him  a  considerable  quantity 
of  jewels,  &c.  He  spent  10  years  partly 
in  Persia  and  partly  in  India.  In  1681, 
he  arrived  in  London,  where,  soon  after 
Jiis  arrival,  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him 
tlio  honor  of  knighthood.  Chardin  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  travels,  in 
London,  in  1686.  The  other  volumes  were 
about  to  follow,  when  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
England  to  the  states-general  of  Holland, 
and  agent  of  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany to  the  same.  His  new  duties  did 
not  distract  him  fi-om  his  favorite  employ- 
ment, so  that,  in  1711,  two  editions  of  his 
travels  appeared.  He  soon  after  returned 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1713.  The 
exactness  and  truth  of  his  statements,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  have  been 
confirmed  by  all  succeeding  travellers. 
The  best  edition  of  Chardin's  travels  is 
that  by  Langles,  1811,  in  10  vols.  Svo^ 
with  an  atlas  in  folio. 

Charente  ;  a  river  in  France,  rising 
in  the  department  of  tlie  Upper  Vienne. 
It  falls  into  the.  sea  about  8  miles  below 
Rochefort,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Oleron, 
after  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  department  (See  De- 
partments.) 


Charenton;  a  market-town  about 
three  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris,  on 
the  road  to  Troyes  and  Lyons,  at  the  ef- 
fluence of  the  Mame  witii  the  Seine.  To 
its  situation,  Charenton,  which  is  a  very 
busy  and  populous  place,  owes  its  nu- 
merous mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  bridge  across  the 
Mame  must  be  considered  as  the  key  to 
Paris  on  this  side  ;  hence  the  memorable 
attacks  upon  it  both  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  in  those  with  foreign  ene- 
mies. In  865,  the  Normans  made  them- 
selves maaters  of  it,  and  destroyed  it  In 
1814,  its  possession  was  warmly  con- 
tested. The  students  of  the  veterinary 
school  at  Alfort,  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
solicited  fi-om  the  government  pennission 
to  defend  this  post  against  the  adv£uicing 
troops  of  Wirtemberg  and  Austria.  It 
was  intrusted  to  them  ;  but  tliey  were 
compelled  to  retire,  after  a  heroic  de- 
fence, before  superior  numbers.  At  Petit- 
Charenton  is  the  celebrated  hosj>ital  for 
the  insane,  where  many  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals, of  both  sexes  (usually  4 — 500),  arc 
treated  with  great  care,  in  order  to  effect 
their  cure :  those  who  are  declared  incur- 
able are  sent  to  Bic^tre.  Here  died,  in 
1813,  Sade,  the  author  of  Justine,  whom 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  this  immoral  and 
dangerous  publication,  had  ordered  to  be 
treated  aa  insane. 

CUARETTE  DK  LA  CoUTRIE.     (Sce  Ven- 

die.) 

Charc6  d'affaires.  (See  Minister, 
Forei^.) 

Charity,  brothers  and  sisters  of.  (See 
Fratemiiies.) 

Charkow  ;  capital  of  Slobodsk-Ukraine, 
in  Russia,  containing  about  1500  houses, 
and  nearly  15,000  inhabitants.  It  car- 
ries on  considerable  commerce,  and  four 
great  fairs  are  held  in  the  place  every  year. 
In  1803,  the  high  school  at  Charkow  was 
erected  into  a  university,  and  several  pro- 
fessors were  invited  thither  fi-om  Germa- 
ny. The  emperor  granted  it  an  annual 
income  of  130,000  paper-mbles,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  donation  of  400,000 
rubles  was  offered  by  the  nobiUty  of  the 
country  for  its  organization,  of  which 
sum,  however,  the  greater  part  was  yet 
unpaid  in  1809,  The  number  of  profes- 
sors is  38,  and  that  of  the  students  about 
300 ;  60  of  whom  are  supported  at  the 
emperor's  expense.  The  latter  are  bound, 
after  leaving  the  university,  to  teach,  for 
six  years,  in  the  schools  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  university,  and  are  pretty  arbi- 
trarily sent,  by  the  university,  to  those 
places  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 
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The  university  possesses  a  library,  and  a 
cabinet  for  the  natural  sciences.  Charkow 
also  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  military 
academy,  &c.  A  philotechnic  society 
likewise  holds  its  meetings  there. 

Charlatan  (in  Itahan,  ciarlatano) ;  a 
mountebank,  quack-doctor,  empiric ;  hence 
every  one  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to 
knowledge  or  skill  which  he  does  not 
possess.  The  word  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Italian  ciarlare  (to  prate),  because 
the  chief  art  of  a  charlatan  consists  in 
boasting  and  idle  talk.  We  find  charla- 
tans in  all  sciences,  politics,  religion,  &c. 
Of  the  latter,  Moliere  says: — 

Aussi  ne  vois-je  ricn  qui  soil  ji!us  odieux 
(iue  les  dehors  platres  d'un  zele  spfeeux  ; 
Que  ces  francs  chsu-lalans,  que  ces  divots  de 
place,  &.C. 

How  many  political  proclamations  re- 
semble, in  charlatanism,  the  boasting  pla- 
cards of  quacks,  or  the  advertisements  of 
new  systems  for  teaching  languages,  &c., 
in  a  few  hours !  ( For  further  information, 
see  the  interesting  article  Charlatan  in  the 
Encyclopedie  Modeme,  and  for  instances 
of  charlatanism,  see  the  daily  papers.) 

Charlemagne  [Carolus  Magnus,  Charles 
the  Great) ;  one  of  those  characters  whose 
achievements  bear  the  impress  of  gigantic 
power,  by  whom  nations  have  been  formed 
and  destroyed,  and  who  have  exercised  an 
influence  which  has  been  felt  for  centu- 
ries, and  compelled  succeeding  generationg 
to  admire  their  greatness,  thoi'gh  unable 
to  justify  all  their  actions.  Charlemagne, 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  subsequently  em- 
peror of  the  West,  was  bom  in  742,  in  the 
castle  of  Carlsberg,  on  the  lake  of  Wurm- 
see,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  Others  mention 
the  castle  of  Ingelheini,  near  Mentz,  and 
others  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  His  father  was  Pepin  the  Short, 
king  of  the  Franks,  son  of  Charles  Martel. 
After  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  768,  he 
was  crowned  king,  and,  according  to  the 
wish  which  Pepin  had  expressed,  divided 
France  with  his  younger  brother  Carlo- 
man  ;  but  the  conditions  of  this  paitition 
were  several  times  altered,  without  being 
ever  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties.  Their  mutual  discontent  was 
fostered  principally  by  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  Dcsiderius  (the  father-in-law 
of  both  princes),  because  Chai-lcmagne  had 
repudiated  his  wife.  Desiderius  sought 
revenge  for  the  rejection  of  his  daughter, 
by  exciting  and  encouraging  commotions 
in  France,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  nobles  aspired 
to  independence.  The  people  of  Aquita- 
nia  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  be- 


come independent.  Charlemagne  march- 
ed against  them  with  rather  a  small  army ; 
but  he  relied  on  the  assistance  of  hjs 
brother  Carloman,  to  whom  a  portion  of 
Aquitania  then  belonged.  Carloman  ap- 
peared, indeed,  in  the  field,  but,  in  the 
decisive  moment,  deserted  his  brother, 
who  was  obliged  to  sustain,  alone,  an  un- 
equal conflict.  His  great  courage  and 
conduct,  after  a  long  and  doubtflil  contest, 
procured  him  the  victor}',  in  770,  and  the 
insurgents  submitted.  In  this  campaign, 
the  youth  fijl  hero  displayed  such  distin- 
guished military  talents,  that  the  fear  of 
his  name  curbed  his  fiercest  vassals. 
This  contest  convinced  Charlemagne  of 
the  necessity  of  repressing  the  nobles,  and 
employing  them  thenceforward  in  impor- 
tant enterprises,  in  order  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
empire.  Had  he  not,  therefore,  himself 
been  inclined  to  wars  of  conquest,  in 
which  his  talents  could  be  exhibited  iu 
all  their  splendor,  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  them  by  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  empire.  At  Carlo- 
man's  death,  in  771,  and  after  the  flight 
of  his  wife  and  her  two  sons  to  her  father, 
in  Italy,  Charlemagne  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  empire,  the  extent  of 
which  was  already  very  great,  as  it  em- 
braced, besides  France,  a  large  part  of 
Germany.  He  now  fonned  the  plan  of 
conquering  the  Saxons,  for  which  his  zeal 
for  Christianity  and  its  diffusion  sensed 
him  as  a  tolerable  pretence.  The  Saxons, 
a  nation  of  German  heathens,  were  in 
possession  of  Holstein  and  Westphalia, 
between  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and, 
like  other  barbarians,  preferred  pillaging 
to  peaceful  occupations,  and  a  wandering 
to  a  settled  mode  of  life.  They  had  sev- 
eral leaders,  and  constituted  various  tribes, 
which  were  seldom  disposed  to  cooperate. 
An  invasion  of  the  Saxons  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Franks  was  the  alleged  cause 
of  the  first  war  which  Charlemagne  began 
against  them  in  772.  The  other  wars 
were  produced  by  the  rebelUons  of  this 
warlike  nation,  which,  overpowered,  but 
not  entirely  vanquished,  was  never  re- 
duced to  complete  submission  till  the 
peace  of  Seltz,  in  803,  after  it  had  em- 
braced Christianity.  A  part  of  the  Sax- 
ons Charlemagne  removed  to  Flanders 
and  Switzerland,  and  their  seats  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Obotrites,  a  Vandal  tribe  in 
Mecklenburg.  The  famous  pillars  called 
Irminsdule  were  destroyed  by  Charle- 
magne, as  monuments  of  pagan  worship. 
Thus  for  32  years  did  the  Saxons  resist  a 
conqueror,  who,  at  times,  indulgent  to 
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imprudence,  often  severe  to  cruelty,  striv- 
ing, with  equal  eagerness,  to  convert  and 
to  subdue  them,  never  became  master  of 
their  country  till  he  had  transformed  it 
almost  entirely  into  a  desert  The  Sax- 
ons might  have  made  a  more  successful 
defence  against  the  power  and  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  had  they  not  been  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  their  leaders  was  Wittikind, 
and,  next  to  him,  Alboin,  who  finally  em- 
braced Christianity  in  783.  To  explain 
the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Saxons, 
we  must  remember  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  annies  of  those  days  were  or- 
ganized produced  an  armistice  every  year 
(the  levy  of  troops  being  only  for  one 
campaign) ;  that  Charlem«^e  was  obliged 
to  wage  wars  at  the  same  time  against 
the  Lombards,  the  Avars,  the  Saracens 
and  the  Danes ;  and  that  the  magnitude  of 
his  states  facilitated  the  rebellions  of  his 
vassals,  on  which  account  all  his  attention 
was  often  required  to  preserve  internal 
tranquiUity,  and  maintain  his  own  author- 
ity. While  he  was  combating  the  Sax- 
ons on  the  banks  of  the  Wescr,  pope 
Adrian  implorexi  his  assistance  against 
Desiderius,  who  had  torn  fi-om  him  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  the 
Short  had  presented  to  the  holy  see,  and 
who  was  urging  the  pope  to  croVvn  the 
nephews  of  Charlemagne,  that  Charle- 
magne himself  might  be  considered  a 
usurper,  and  his  subjects  be  induced  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance.  The  danger  was 
urgent.  Charlemagne  immediately  left 
Germany,  and  marched  with  his  array  to 
Italy.  Desiderius  fled  to  Pavia,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  Lombards.  The 
city  finally  fell,  and  Desiderius,  with  the 
widow  and  sons  of  Carloman,  were  carried 
prisoners  to  France.  Desiderius  ended 
his  life  in  a  monastery.  Respecting  the 
fate  of  the  others,  history  is  silent.  In 
774,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  v«th  the  iron  crown.  Although  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy  was  now  extinct, 
the  provinces  of  which  it  consisted  were 
allowed  to  retsun  their  former  laws  and 
constitutions,  it  being  a  general  maxim  of 
the  great  monarch  not  to  deprive  the 
conquered  nations  of  their  usages  and 
laws,  nor  to  govern  them  all  under  one 
form.  In  this  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy,  which,  in  so  turbulent  times, 
led  him  to  beware  of  consolidating  all  his 
vassals  into  a  political  body  with  equal 
rights,  which  might  render  a  general  com- 
bination against  their  ruler  practicable. 
In  778,  he  repaired  to  Spain,  to  assist  a 
Moorish  prince.    He  conquered  Pampe- 


luna,  made  himself  master  of  the  county 
of  Barcelona,  and  spread  the  terror  of  his 
name  every  where.  But,  on  his  returru 
his  troops  were  surprised  in  the  valley  of 
Roncesvalles  by  the  Saracens,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  mountaineers  (tlie  Gascons), 
and  suffered  a  severe  defeat ;  remarkable 
fit>m  the  circumstance,  that  Roland,  one 
of  the  most  famous  warriors  of  those 
times,  fell  in  the  battle.  (See  Chivalry.) 
The  disaffection  of  the  tribes  of  Aquita- 
nia  induced  Charlemagne  to  give  them  a 
separate  ruler :  for  this  purpose  he  select- 
ed the  youngest  of  his  sons,  Louis  (called 
le  Debonnaire).  The  Lombards  were  no 
less  turbulent,  and  the  Greeks  made  in- 
cessant efforts  to  reconquer  Italy  ;  and  the 
nobles,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  a  part 
of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  evinced 
little  fidelity.  He  therefore  gave  them  his 
second  son,  Pepin,  for  a  monarch ;  his 
eldest  son,  Charles,  remaining  constantly 
with  him,  and  assisting  him  in  his  mani- 
fold undertakings.  In  780,  he  caused 
these  two  sons  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope 
in  Rome,  hoping,  by  this  means,  to  render 
the  royal  dignity  inviolable  in  the  sight 
of  the  people.  Charlemagne  had  another 
son,  also  called  Pepin,  who  was  the  oldest 
of  all  his  children,  being  the  son  of  his 
divorced  wife.  This  circumstance  prob- 
ably inspired  the  monarch  with  an  aver- 
sion to  Pepin,  and  prevented  him  from 
admitting  him  to  participate  in  the  gov- 
ernment Pepin,  therefore,  became  the 
instigator  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  fa- 
ther, and  finally  died  in  a  monastery. 
After  returning  from  Spain,  Charlemagne 
was  again  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Saxons.  Exasperated  by  the  defeat  of 
his  generals  in  782,  he  caused  4500  Sax- 
ons to  be  massacred  at  Verden — a  measure 
which  urged  to  fury  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  The  year  790,  the  22d  of  his 
reign,  was  the  only  one  which  he  passed 
without  taking  up  arms.  As  his  power 
increased,  he  meditated  more  seriously 
the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  of  his 
ancestor,  Charles  Martel,  to  restore  the 
Western  empire.  To  prevent  the  partition 
of  the  empire,  the  empress  Irene,  who 
then  reigned  at  Constantinople,  proposed 
to  Charlemagne  to  marry  their  children, 
by  which  means  the  worid  would  again 
have  been  united  under  one  dominion. 
Her  proposition  was  accepted  ;  but  Irene's 
ambition  carried  her  so  far,  that  she  de- 
throned her  own  son,  to  render  herself 
supreme,  and  offered  her  own  hand  to 
Charlemagne,  who  did  not  seem  averse  to 
this  singular  union,  which  would  have 
afforded  the  world  an  unparalleled  spec^ 
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tacle,  had  not  Irene  herself  been  deposed. 
In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  West  by  pope  Leo  III; 
and,  although  his  journey  to  Rome  had,  iu 
all  probability,  no  other  object,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  much  surprised  at  this  cer- 
emony. On  Christmas-day,  he  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar  and  Augustus  ;  he  was 
invested  with  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient 
Roman  emperors,  and  the  only  thing  for- 
gotten was,  that  the  empire  could  not 
subsist  long  in  a  family  where  the  au- 
thority was,  by  law,  divided  among  the 
children  of  the  deceased  monarch.  After 
Charlemagne  had  made  a  monk  of  one 
of  his  sons,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  died  in 
810,  whose  death  was  followed,  the  next 
year,  by  that  of  Charles,  the  oldest  Thus, 
of  his  legitimate  sons,  one  only  remained, 
Louis,  king  of  Aquitania,  whom  he  adopt- 
ed as  his  colleague  in  813,  as  his  age  and 
increasing  weakness  gave  him  warning 
that  the  end  of  his  life  could  not  be  far 
distant.  lie  died  Jan.  28,  814,  in  the  7l3t 
year  of  his  age  and  the  47th  of  his  reign, 
with  anticipations  and  fears  that  his  em- 
pire would  not  long  withstand  the  attacks 
of  foreign  enemies ;  apprehensions  which 
the  event  confirmed.  He  felt,  too  late, 
that  the  same  Saxons,  part  of  whom  he 
had  driven  from  their  seats,  would  one  day 
take  revenge  on  his  empire,  and  in  their 
train  bring  with  them  other  barbarians. 
Charlemagne  was  buried  at  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle,  his  favorite  and  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  was  deposited  in  a  vault, 
where  he  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
in  full  imperial  costume.  On  his  head  he 
wore  the  crown ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
chaUce  ;  at  his  side  was  the  sword ;  on  his 
knees  lay  the  book  of  the  evangelists ;  at 
bis  feet  his  sceptre  and  shield.  The  sep- 
ulchre was  sealed,  and  over  it  was  erected 
a  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  on  which  were 
the  words  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  CJiarlcs, 
the  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  who  glo- 
riously enlarged,  and  for  47  years  happily 
governed,  the  empire  of  the  Franks." 
Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of  learning; 
he  deserves  the  name  of  restorer  of  the 
sciences  and  teacher  of  his  people.  He 
attracted,  by  his  liberality,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  to  his  court;  among 
others,  Alcuin,  from  England,  whom  he 
chose  for  his  own  instructer;  Peter  of 
Pisa,  who  received  the  title  of  his  gramma- 
rian ;  and  Paul  Wamefried,  more  known 
under  the  name  of  Paid  Diaconus,  who 
gave  the  emperor  instruction  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  By  Alcuin's  advice, 
Charlemagne  established  an  academy  in 
his  palace  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  the  sittings 


of  which  he  attended,  with  all  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  men  of  his  court — Lei- 
drades,  Theodulphus,  the  archbishops  of 
Treves  and  Mentz,  and  the  abbot  of  Cor- 
vey.  All  the  members  of  this  academy 
assumed  names  characteristic  of  their  Uil- 
cnts  or  inclinations.  One  was  called  Da- 
vuBtas,  another  Homer,  another  Candidus ; 
Charlemagne  himself  took  the  name  of 
David.  From  Italy  he  invited  teachers 
of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  and 
established  them  in  the  principal  cities  of 
his  empire.  In  the  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries he  founded  schools  of  theology 
and  the  liberal  sciences.  He  strove  assid- 
uously to  cultivate  his  mind  by  inter- 
course witli  scholars ;  and,  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  this  intercourse  remained  his 
favorite  recreation.  He  spoke  several 
languages  readily,  especially  the  Latin. 
He  was  less  successful  in  writing,  because 
he  had  not  applied  himself  to  it  till  he 
was  further  advanced  in  years.  In  the 
winter  he  read  much,  and  even  caused  a 
person  to  read  to  him  while  he  took  his 
meals.  He  endeavored  to  improve  the 
liturgy  and  church  music.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  introducing  the  Roman  liturgy 
into  his  states ;  but  the  clergy,  who  clung 
to  the  ancient  usages,  offered  some  resist- 
ance. Several  churches,  however,  com- 
plied with  the  wish  of  the  monarch,  and 
othere  mingled  the  Roman  and  Galhcan 
liturgy.  He  attempted  to  introduce  uni- 
formity of  measures  and  weights,  but  was 
unable  to  accomplish  his  design.  Another 
great  plan  of  his  was  to  unite  tlie  Rhine 
with  the  Danube,  and,  consequently,  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Black  sea,  by  means  of 
a  canal.  The  whole  army  was  employed 
on  the  work ;  but  its  accomplishment  was 
prevented  by  the  want  of  that  knowledge 
of  hydraulic  architecture  which  has  been 
since  acquired.  The  arts,  however,  under 
his  patronage,  produced  other  monuments 
of  his  fame.  The  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
received  its  name  from  a  splendid  chapel, 
which  he  caused  to  be  built  of  the  most 
beautiful  Italian  marble.  The  doors  of 
this  temple  were  of  bronze,  and  its  dome 
bore  a  globe  of  massive  gold.  The  impe- 
rial palace  was  built  in  the  highest  style 
of  splendor.  Charlemagne  also  erected 
baths,  in  which  more  than  100  persons 
could  swim  in  warm  water.  He  was 
himself  very  fond  of  swimming,  and  fre- 
quently used  these  baths,  with  all  the  no- 
bles of  his  court,  and  even  with  his  sol- 
diers. At  Seltz,  in  Alsace,  he  had  a  no 
less  splendid  palace.  To  Charlemagne 
France  is  indebted  for  its  first  advances  in 
navigation.     He  built  the  light-house  at 
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Boulogne,  and  constructed  several  ports. 
He  encouraged  agriculture,  and  made 
Iiimself  immortal  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws.  Thus  his  law  de  villis  is  esteemed 
a  monument  of  his  \dews  on  rural  econo- 
my ;  and  Mcnzel,  in  his  history  of  the 
Germans,  says  of  him, "  His  greatest  praise 
is,  that  he  prevented  the  total  decline  of 
the  sciences  in  the  West,  and  suppUed 
new  aliment  to  their  expiring  light ;  that 
he  considered  the  improvement  of  nations 
as  important  as  their  union  and  subjuga- 
tion. This  love  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment is  the  more  laudable  in  a  prince 
whose  youth  was  spent  in  militaiy  exer- 
cises and  the  chase,  and  his  whole  after 
life  in  the  whirlpool  of  war ;  at  a  time,  too, 
before  the  chann  of  beautifiil  models  had 
made  intellectual  occupation  an  enjoy- 
ment, but  when  literature  and  science, 
appearing  in  hea^y  forms,  destitute  of 
grace,  deterred  rather  than  invited.  His 
fame  filled  even  the  East.  He  received 
ambassadors  from  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  emperors  Nicephorus  and 
Michael,  and  was  twice  complimented 
with  embassies  from  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
the  famous  caliph  of  Bagdad,  all  of  which 
lie  received  with  a  splendor  unexampled 
even  in  the  East.  He  convened  coun- 
cils and  parliaments,  published  capitula- 
ries, wrote  many  letters  (some  of  which 
are  still  extant),  a  grammar,  and  several 
Latin  poems.  His  empire  comprehended 
France,  most  of  Catalonia,  Navarre  and 
Arragon  ;  the  Netherlands,  Germany  as  far 
as  the  Elbe,  Saale  and  Eyder,  Upper  and 
Middle  Italy,  Lstria,  and  a  part  of  Sclavo- 
nia.  In  private  life,  Charlemagne  was 
exceedingly  amiable ;  a  good  father,  and 
generous  friend.  His  domestic  economy 
afforded  a  model  of  frugality ;  his  person,  a 
rare  example  of  simplicity  and  greatness. 
He  despised  extravagance  of  dress  in  men, 
though,  on  solemn  occasions,  he  appeared 
in  all  the  splendor  of  majesty.  His  table 
was  very  firugal.  His  only  excess  was  his 
Jove  of  the  otlier  sex.  He  was  large  and 
strong ;  his  height,  according  to  Eginhard, 
equalled  seven  times  the  length  of  his  foot. 
His  head  was  round ;  his  eye  large  and 
lively ;  his  nose  of  more  than  common  size ; 
his  countenance  had  an  agreeable  expres- 
sion of  serf  nity.  His  gait  was  firm;  his 
bearing  manly.  He  enjoyed  constant 
health,  till  tlie  last  four  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  fevers,  and  be- 
gan to  limp.  In  summer,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  repose  for  two  hours  after  diimer, 
for  which  purpose  he  used  to  imdress; 
but  at  night  he  slept  uneasily.  He  wore 
the  dreae  of  his  countrj' ;  on  his  body,  a 


linen  shirt,  over  which  was  a  coat  with  a 
silk  border,  and  long  breeches.  For  his 
outer  dress,  he  wore  a  cloak,  and  always  his 
sword,  the  hilt  and  belt  of  which  were  of 
gold  and  silver.  He  possessed  a  natural, 
impressive  eloquence,  and,  in  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  there  was  something 
to  excite  respect,  united  with  gentleness 
and  kindness.    (See  Eginlmrd.) 

Charlemont  AND  Givet;  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  m  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  with  3500  in- 
habitants. The  works  occupy  both  banks 
of  the  Meuse,  about  25  miles  above  Na- 
mur,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  on  a 
steep  mountain.  The  two  places  com- 
pletely command  the  river,  and  serve  as  a 
point  of  support  to  a  friendly  army,  ad- 
vancing along  the  Meuse,  and  as  a  serious 
obstruction  if  the  forces  belong  to  the  en- 
emy, obliging  tliem  to  leave  liehind  a  corps 
of  observation,  at  least  double  the  number 
of  that  which  composes  the  garrison.  The 
castle  and  small  town  of  Charlemont  were 
built  in  1555,  by  Charles  V.  Louis  XIV, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place 
by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  as  it  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  only  two  battalions,  en- 
larged it  by  fortifying  the  small  town  of 
Givet,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  by  increasing  the  fortifications  of 
Charlemont.  At  present,  the  place  con- 
sists of  four  fortresses,  two  of  which, 
Charlemont  and  Great  Givet,  lie  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  other  two. 
Little  Givet  and  Mont  d'Haur,  upon  the 
right.  Charlemont  rises  from  a  narrow 
rock,  which  is  200  feet  high,  commands 
almost  every  direction,  descends  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  Meuse,  and  the  west 
side,  on  the  north,  is  very  steep,  and  de- 
scends with  a  gentle  slope  on  the  east. 
This  last  side,  the  only  one  on  which  an 
attack  can  be  apprehended,  is  defended  by 
six  bastions,  a  horn  and  a  crown-work, 
and  several  detached  works.  Almost  all 
the  moats  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  well 
provided  with  casemates.  Great  Givet 
has  four  bastions  and  three  ravelins  with 
dry  ditches.  Little  Givet  contains  four 
bastions,  and  full  ditches,  but  no  covered 
way;  and  Mont  d'Haur,  a  hill  opposite 
to  Chariemont,  is  included  within  the  lines 
of  the  fortress  by  a  strong  crown-work, 
and  may,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  for- 
tified camp.  The  fortress  is  calculated  for 
a  garrison  of  11,000  men,  but,  in  case  of 
necessity,  can  contain  25,000,  and  may  be 
defended  by  3—4000  men.  Though  the 
two  Givets  and  Mont  d'Haur  would  not 
offer  grfeat  obstacles  to  an  attack,  yet  Char- 
lemont is  almost  impregnable.      It  has 
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never  yet  been  seriously  attacked.  The  itary  in  his  family.  Chilperic  II,  king  of 
Prussians,  indeed,  contemi)lated  assailing  the  Franks,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
it,  in  1815,  but  abandoned  the  design,  al-  Cliarles  Martel  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
though  the  Givets  and  Mont  d'Haur  had  the  latter  deposed  him,  and  set  Clothaire 
already  capitulated.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  IV  in  his  place.  After  the  death  of  Clo- 
it  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  garrison.  thaire,  he  restored  Chilperic,  and,  subse- 
Charleroy,  or  Charles  sua  Sambre;  quently,  placed  Thierri  on  the  throne, 
a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Namur,  on  showing  how  absolute  was  the  control  of 
tlie  north  side  of  the  river  Sambre,  in  a  the  mayor,  and  that  the  royal  dignity  was  a 
place  formerly  called  Chamoy ;  20  miles  mere  phantom.  Charles  Martel  rendered 
E.  N.  E.  Mons,  20  N.  E.  Maubeuge ;  lat  his  reign  famous  bv  the  great  victory 
50°  2G'  N. ;  Ion.  4°  32'  E. ;  {population,  3744.  which  he  gained,  in  October, "732,  over  the 
It  has  manufactures  of  glass,  hardware  and  Saracens,  near  Tours,  from  which  he  ac- 
woollen  stufls,  and  in  the  neighborhood  quired  the  name  of  JWartcJ,  signifying /uim- 
nre  extensive  pits  of  turf  and  coal.  It  was  mer.  He  tlied  in  741.  His  son  Pepin  the 
taken  by  the  French,  under  general  Va-  Short  governed  the  Franks  till  the  year 
lence,  in  the  month  of  November,  1792,  752,  nominally  under  the  effeminate  king 
with  4000  prisoners.  It  was  recovered  by  Childeric  III ;  but,  in  this  year,  pope 
die  Austrians,  in  the  month  of  June,  1793,  Zachary  replied  to  a  question  put  to  him 
when  the  French  were  twice  defeated ;  by  the  states  of  France,  that  he  ought  to 
once  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  again  be  king  who  had  the  royal  power;  in  con- 
of7000.  July  25,  1794,  it  again  surren-  sequence  of  which  the  Franks  declared 
dcred  to  the  French  at  discretion,  with  the  Pepin  king  at  Soissons,  in  752.  He  died 
ganison  of  3000  men  and  60  pieces  of  in  768,  highly  honored  by  his  subjects, 
cannon.  His  sons  were  Charlemagne  and  Carlo- 

Charles;  the  name  of  many  imjwrtant    man.    (See  Charlemagne.) 
personages,  whose  lives  are  here  given  or        Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Gfermany,  of 
referred  to,  in  the  following  order: —  page    the  house  of  Luxemburg,  was  bom  in 

Charles  Martel, 73    1316,  and  educated  at  Paris.     His  father, 

Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Gennany,  .  73  Jolm  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia, 
Charles   V,  emperor  of  Gennany,  celebrated  in  history  for  his  ctiivalric  spirit, 

and  king  of  Spain, 75    fell  in  the  battle  of  Crecy.     The  quarrels 

Charles  VI,  emperor  of  Germany,  .  78    of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  with 

Charles  VII, 79    the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Charles, 

Charles  the  Bold, 82    the  choice  of  the  latter,  in  the  room  of  the 

Charles  VII  of  France.  (See  fVance,  emperor,  excommunicated  by  Clement  VI, 

&nd  Joan  of  Jlrc) 82    and  the  victory  which  Louis,  far  his  supe- 

Charles  IX,  icing  of  France,    ....  82    rior  in  power  and  talent^,  obtained  over  his 

Charles  X,  king  of  France, 82    rival,  we  have  not  room  to  relate.     After 

Charies  I,  king  of  England, 85    the  death  of  Louis,  Oct.  21,  1347,  Charles 

Charles  II,  king  of  England,  ....  89  of  Luxemburg,  who  inherited  the  kingdom 
Charles  Edw.  Stuart  (See  Edward.)  91  of  Bohemia,  and  had  been  chosen  emperor 
Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,  ...  91  in  1346,  by  five  electors,  hoped  to  occupy 
Charles  XIII,  king  of  Sweden,  ...  94  the  imperial  throne  without  opposition. 
Charles  XIV,  king  of  Sweden,  ...  94  But  the  veiy  means  which  had  raised  him 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, .  .  98  to  the  throne  created  him  enemies.  The 
Charles    I,   king   of   Spain.      (See  princes  of  the  empire  regarded  him  as  a 

Charlts  V,  emperor  of  Gei-many.),  .  99    servant  of  the  pope.     Ten  years  had  not 

Charles  IV,  king  of  Spain,     99    yet  elapsed,  since  Gennany,  at  the  diet  of 

Charles  Louis  of  Austria, 99    Reuse,  had  adopted  the  most  energetic 

Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar,  (see  measures  against  the  claims  of  the  holy 

JVeim,ar), 100    see.    The  election  of  Charles  IV  was  the 

For  the  sovereigns  of  this  name  not  enu-  first  infringement  of  the  celebrated  consti- 
merated  here,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  his-  tution  of  1338.  In  consequence,  the  arch- 
tory  of  the  countries  to  which  they  l)elong.  bishop  of  Mentz,  whom  Clement  IV  had 
Charles  Martel;  a  son  of  Pepin  He-  deposed,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
ristel  (mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  the  palatinate,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Ijauen- 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty).  His  burg,  who  arrogated  a  vote  in  the  election, 
father  had  governed  under  tlie  weak  kings  assembled  at  Lahnstein,  declared  the 
of  France  with  so  much  justice,  and  so  choice  of  Charles  to  be  void,  and  elected 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  die  people,  that  E<lward  III  of  England,  brother-in-law  of 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  office  hered-    the  last  emperor ;  but  this  monarch,  tboa 
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at  war  with  France,  made  use  of  the  ofler 
of  the  electors  so  far  only  as  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
rejected  the  proffered  crown.  Equally 
fruitless  was  the  choice  of  Frederic  the 
Severe,  landgrave  of  Meissen ;  upon  which 
the  enemies  of  Charles  elected  the  vu'tuous 
and  heroic  count  Giinther  of  Schwarz- 
burg,  whom  Charles,  as  some  writers, 
though  without  sufficient  authority,  assert, 
put  out  of  his  way  by  poison.  Tiiose 
who  surrounded  Giinther  in  his  last  mo- 
ments extorted  from  him  an  abdication,  for 
which  they  were  muoificently  paid  by 
Charles,  who  was  as  liberal,  when  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition  was  concern- 
ed, as  he  was  unjust  and  rapacious  in  sat- 
isfying his  avarice.  Charles  now  used 
every  effort  to  appease  his  enemies.  He 
mairied  the  daughter  of  the  elector  of  the 
palatinate,  gave  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg Tyrol  as  a  fief,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  emperor,  and  consecrated  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  But  no  sooner  was  he  crown- 
ed, than  he  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
insignia,  and,  contrary  to  his  express  prom- 
ise, conveyed  them  to  Bohemia.  He  per- 
suaded his  father-in-law,  the  elector  of  the 
palatinate,  to  subject  a  great  portion  of  the 
upper  palatinate  to  the  feudal  court  of 
Bohemia.  This  tribunal,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  the  most  proper  instrument  for  the 
subjugation  of  Germany,  was  enlarged  in 
its  jurisdiction  more  and  more.  In  1354, 
the  emperor  went  to  Italy,  to  be  crowned 
by  the  pope ;  but  this  favor  he  purchased 
on  terms  which  made  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  He  engaged  to 
appear  without  any  armed  force.  Having 
been  consecrated  at  Milan  king  of  Italy, 
he  confirmed  the  Visconti  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  usurpations  of  which  he  had 
promised  to  deprive  them.  He  also  an- 
nulled all  the  acts  of  his  grandfather,  Hen- 
ry VII,  against  Florence,  and,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Padua,  resigned  the  latter 
city,  with  Verona  and  Vicenza,  to  Venice. 
Trafficking  thus  with  his  rights,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  by  a  delegate  of 
the  pope,  but  did  not  dare  to  remain  there 
a  single  day.  He  refused  the  request  of 
some  Romans,  to  claim  the  city,  as  belong- 
ing to  him,  in  the  name  of  tiie  empire,  and, 
in  a  treaty,  renounced  all  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  the  States  of  the  Church,  Ferrara, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
even  took  an  oath  not  to  return  to  Italy 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope.  Despis- 
ed by  the  Guelphs,  detested  by  the  Ghi- 
bellines,  Charles  returned  to  Crermany, 
where  he  issued  the  celebrated  golden  bull, 
which,  till  recently,  continued  a  funda- 


mental law  of  the  German  empire.  (See 
Bull.)  He  thus  acquired  some  claims  to 
the  pubhc  gratitude ;  but  these  were  soon 
effaced  by  the  general  indignation,  excited 
by  the  proposal  made,  with  his  consent,  by 
tlic  papal  nuncio,  to  uitroduce  a  tax,  equal 
to  the  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holy  see.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  opposed  it ;  and  Charles, 
in  his  anxiety  to  conciUate  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  announced  that  he  would  pro- 
pose to  the  assembly  a  reform  of  the  Ger- 
man clergy.  The  pope,  enraged  at  this 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  exhorted  the 
electors  to  depose  him.  Charles  immedi- 
ately relapsed  into  his  accustomed  submis- 
siveness,  and  not  only  abandoned  all  his 
reforms,  but  even  confinned,  in  1359,  all 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  all  their  pres- 
ent and  future  possessions,  and  made  them 
independent  of  the  secular  j)ower.  Such 
vacillating  conduct  subjected  him  to  the 
contempt  of  both  parties,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a  proof  before  the  close  of  tlie  same 
diet,  which  was  held  at  Mentz.  Several 
princes  had,  by  degrees,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  territories,  formerly  fiefs  of 
the  empire.  Charles  attempted  to  reunite 
them  with  the  empire ;  but  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  was  manifested  at  the  attempt, 
frustrated  this  plan  of  the  weak  emperor, 
who  indentmified  himself  by  selling  to  the 
king  of  Poland  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
which  had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
German  emperors,  over  some  of  his  prov- 
inces. It  may  be  easily  supposed  that, 
under  such  an  emperor,  Germany  did  not 
enjoy  internal  tranquillity.  Bands  of  rob- 
bers plundered  the  country  in  all  quarters. 
The  emperor  marched  against  them  witli- 
out  accomplishing  any  thing,  and,  finally, 
lefl  the  princes  and  cities  to  protect  them- 
selves by  mutual  alliances,  as  well  as  they 
were  able.  The  state  of  Italy  was  no  less 
melancholy.  Tuscany  was  suffering  the 
evils  of  anarchy ;  Lombardy  was  distract- 
ed by  civil  wars,  and  the  Visconti  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Milanese. 
The  emperor,  true  to  his  principle  of  sanc- 
tioning power  wherever  found,  appointed 
these  usurpers  his  vicars-general  in  Lom- 
bardy. Imboldened  by  this,  Barnabas 
Visconti  threatened  to  subject  all  Italy  to 
his  yoke.  Pope  Urban  V  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  Charles  to  concert  measures  of 
resistance  with  hun,  hastened  from  Avign- 
on to  Rome,  concluded  several  alliances, 
levied  troops,  and  waited  for  the  emperor, 
who  actually  appeared  with  a  considerable 
force ;  so  that  Italy,  for  a  short  time,  deem- 
ed itself  safe.  Charles  took  advantage  of 
the  pope's  situation  to  persuade  him  to 
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crown  his  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Pom- 
eranja,  at  Rome,  aiid,  in  return,  entered 
into  the  most  positive  engagements  with 
Urban.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  again 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Visconti, 
and  sold  them  a  formal  confirmation  of 
all  their  usurpations.  In  like  manner, 
during  his  residence  in  Italy,  he  sold  states 
and  cities  to  the  highest  bidder,  or,  if  they 
themselves  offered  most,  made  them  inde- 
pendent republics.  With  great  treasures, 
out  despised  by  his  enemies,  and  hated  by 
his  allies,  he  returned  to  Germany.  Greg- 
ory XI,  having  given  his  consent  that  his 
son  Wenceslaus  should  be  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,*  he  employed  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth  to  purchase  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  who  were  irritated  at  the  conduct 
of  the  po{)e,  and  distributed  among  them, 
in  addition,  the  domains  of  the  empire  on 
the  Rhine,  and  several  free  imperial  cities. 
Thus  he  attained  his  object.  To  maintain 
their  rights  against  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  emperor,  the  imperial  cities  in  Sua- 
bia  formed  tlie  (so  called)  Suabian  league, 
which  Charles  opposed  in  vain.  To  the 
pope  he  manifested  his  gratitude  by  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The 
empire  was  nearly  ruined,  when  Charles 
died  at  Prague,  in  1378.  To  his  eldest 
son,  Wenceslaus,  he  lefl  Bohemia  and  Si- 
lesia ;  to  the  second,  Sigismund,  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg ;  and  to  the  third, 
Lusatia.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Bohemia ; 
for  the  founding  of  the  universities  of 
Prague  and  Vienna ;  for  a  ten-ible  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  as  tlie  period  when 
the  sale  of  lettei-s  of  nobility  commenced 
in  Germany.  The  history  of  this  prince 
affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  soundness 
of  the  theoiy  of  legitimacy,  many  of  his 
usurpations  having  become  a  part  of  the 
"divine  right"  of  succeeding  rulers. 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Spain  (in  the  latter  capacity,  he  is 
called  Charles  I),  the  eldest  son  of  Philip, 
arch-duke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24,  15C0. 
Philip  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  last  duke  of  Burgiindy.  Charles's 
birth  gave  him  claims  to  tlie  fairest  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  care  of  William  of 
Croy,  lord  of  Chievres.  Charles  preferred 
militaiy  exercises  to  study.  Chievres, 
without  diverting  Iiim  from  his  favorite 

*  Tliis  was  the  title  given  to  the  person  elected 
duriiic  tlie  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  to  succeed  him 
alter  uis  death. 


occupations,  taught  him  history,  formed 
him  for  affairs  of  state,  and  implanted  in 
him  that  gravity  which  he  retained  through 
life.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his 
grandfather,  in  1516,  Charles  assumed  the 
title  of  kiTig  of  Spain.  The  management  of 
this  kingdom  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrat- 
ed cardinal  Ximencs,  who,  by  Iiis  genius, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  glorious  reign  of 
Charles  V.  In  1519,  Maximilian  likewise 
died,  and  Charles  was  now  elected  evipe- 
ror.  He.  lefl  Spain  to  tal<e  pcsseEsion  cf 
his  new  dignity,  for  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  Francis  I,  king  of  France.  His 
coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with  extraordinai-y  splendor.  The  elective 
capitulation  ( WaJilcapitulalion,  see  Ccpilu- 
lation),  signed  by  his  ambassadors,  he  rat- 
ified without  hesitation.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  it  were  the  reservations  made  by 
the  electors,  securing  themselves  against 
foreign  influence.  The  emperor  was  not 
to  begin  any  war  without  their  consent; 
no  language  but  the  German  or  Latin  was 
to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  rich  com- 
mercial confederacies  of  merchants,  whose 
wealth,  as  the  instrument  expressed  it,  had 
enabled  them  to  act  according  to  their  own 
will,  were  to  be  abolished  by  the  emperor, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of 
the  empire.  The  association  aimed  at  was 
the  pox-it^rful  Hanseatic  league,  whose  in- 
fluence had  excited  the  electors'  jeal- 
ousy. The  progress  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany  demanded  the  care  of  the  new 
emperor,  who  held  a  diet  at  Worms.  Lu- 
ther, who  appeared  at  this  diet,  with  a  safe 
conduct  from  Charles,  defended  his  cause 
with  energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor 
kept  silent ;  but,  after  Luther's  departure, 
a  severe  edict  appeared  against  him,  in  the 
name  of  Charles,  who  thought  it  for  his 
advantage  to  show  himsell'  tlie  defender  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  claims  which 
Francis  I  had  advanced  to  the  empire,  and 
those  which  he  still  preferred  to  Italy,  tlie 
Netherlands  and  Navarre,  made  war  ap- 
peal- inevitable.  Charles  prej)ared  for  it 
by  an  alUance  with  the  pope.  Hostilities 
broke  out  in  1521.  The  French,  victori- 
ous beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were  un.success- 
ful  in  the  Netherlands.  A  congress  held 
at  Calais  only  increased  the  irritation,  and 
gave  Henry  VIII,  king  of  England,  a  pre- 
text for  declaring  himself  for  Charles, 
whose  party  daily  acquired  strength.  A 
serious  insurrection  in  Spain  was  ha])pily 
subdued.  The  defeat  of  Bonnivet,  in  the 
Milanese,  and  the  accession  cf  the  consta- 
ble of  Bourbon,  indemnified  Charles  V  for 
his  want  of  success  in  Provence.    Fi'ancisi 
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who  was  besieging  Pavia,  was  defeated  by 
the  imperial  forces,  aiid  taken  prisoner,  in 
1525.  On  this  occiision,  Charles  feigned 
the  moderation  of  a  Christian  hero.  Wiili- 
out  improving  his  advantages,  he  remained 
inactive  in  Spain.  JJut  he  thought  to  attain 
his  object  in  another  way.  He  proposed 
to  Francis  I  such  hard  conditions,  that  this 
unfortunate  prince  swore  tliat  he  would 
die  in  captivity,  ratlier  than  accede  to  them. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  earned  to  Spain,  and 
treated  with  respect.  Charles,  however, 
did  not  visit  him,  until  he  was  infonned 
that  the  life  of  Iiis  prisoner  was  in  danger. 
The  interview  was  bricif.  Charles  promised 
his  captive  a  speedy  release.  The  treaty 
of  Madrid  was  finally  concluded  in  Jar.u- 
ary,  1526.  The  power  of  Charles  now 
became  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  most 
other  princes  of  Europe.  Pope  Clement 
VII  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league 
of  the  principal  states  of  luily  against  the 
emperor ;  but  their  ill-directed  efforts  were 
productive  of  new  misfortunes.  Rome 
was  taken  by  atorm  by  the  troops  of  the 
constable,  sacked,  and  the  poi)e  himself 
made  prisoner.  Charles  V  pubhcly  disa- 
vowed the  proceedings  of  the  constable, 
went  into  mouniuig  with  his  court,  and 
carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  order 
j)raycrs  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pope. 
On  restoring  the  holy  father  to  lil)erty,  he 
demanded  a  ransom  of  400,000  crowns  of 
gold,  but  was  satisfied  with  a  quarter  of 
that  sum.  lie  also  released,  for  2,000,000, 
the  French  princes,  who  had  been  given 
to  him  as  hostages.  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
land now  allied  himself  with  the  French 
monarch  against  Charles,  who  accused 
Francis  of  having  broken  his  word,  given 
on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman.  The  quar- 
rel brought  on  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  which 
did  not,  however,  take  place.  The  war 
was  terminated  in  1529,  by  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  of  which  the  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  emperor.  Charles  soon 
after  left;  Spain,  and  was  ci*owned  in  Bo- 
logna as  king  of  Lombardy  and  Roman 
empei-or.  On  the  occasion  of  this  solem- 
nity, the  proud  Charles  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  same  pope  who  had  been  his  prisoner. 
In  1530,  he  seemed  desirous,  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  to  reconcile  the  various  par- 
ties ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  issued  a  de- 
cree against  the  Protestants,  which  they 
met  by  the  Smalcaldic  league.  He  also 
published,  in  1532,  a  law  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. (See  Carolina.)  Notwithstanding 
his  undertakings  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
reli^on,  Charles  always  showed  himself 
moderate  towards  the  Protestants,  when- 
ever his  interest  left  room  for  toleration. 


Nor  did  die  Protestant  princes  hesitate  to 
fiiriiish  their  contingents,  when  he  was 
assembling  an  army  against  the  Turka, 
Having  com{)elled  Solyman  to  retreat,  he 
undertook,  in  1S35,  an  exi)edition  against 
Tunis,  reinstated  the  dey,  and  released 
20,000  Christian  slaves.  This  success 
added  to  his  character  somewhat  of  the 
chivalric,  which  gave  him  still  more  influ- 
ence in  Christendom,  and  promoted  his 
political  projects.  He  manifested  this  chiv- 
alrous spirit  still  more  in  a  sjiecch,  which 
he  made  at  Rome,  before  die  pope  and 
cardinals,  when  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  Italy  against  France.  In  this  he  pro- 
posed a  duel,  in  which  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy on  the  one  part,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  on  the  other,  were  to  be  the  prize ; 
but,  on  the  following  day,  he  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  manner  to  the  French 
ambassador,  that  it  was  suspected  that  his 
challenge  was  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
His  invasions  of  Provence  and  Picardy 
met  witli  small  success.  A  truce  was 
concluded  in  1537,  and,  in  1538,  prolong- 
ed for  10  years.  The  two  monarchs  had 
an  interview,  in  which  they  sjioke  only  of 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Soon  after, 
Charles,  who  was  in  Spain,  where  he  had 
annihilated  the  old  constitution  of  the 
cortes,  wished  to  pass  through  France  to 
the  Netherlands.  He  spent  six  days  with 
Francis  I  in  Paris,  where  the  two  princes 
appeared  together  in  all  public  places  hke 
brothers.  Courtiers  were  not  wanting;, 
who  advised  the  king  of  France  to  detain 
his  guest,  until  he  had  annulled  the  treaty 
of  Madrid ;  but  Francis  was  satisfied  with 
promises,  which  Charles  very  soon  forgot, 
Having  quelled  the  disturbances  in  the 
Netherlands,  Charles  resolved,  in  1541,  to 
crown  his  reputation  by  the  conquest  of 
Algiers.  Against  Doria's  advice,  he  em- 
barked in  the  stormy  season,  and  lost  a 
part  of  his  fleet  and  army,  without  gaining 
any  advantage.  After  his  return,  his  re- 
fiisal  to  invest  the  king  of  France  with  the 
territory  of  Milan  involved  him  in  a  new 
war,  in  which  the  king  of  England  em- 
braced his  part.  The  anny  of  Charles 
was  defeated  at  Cerisola;  but,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
Champagne.  The  disturbances  caused  in 
Germany  by  the  reformation  induced  the 
emperor  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Crespy, 
in  1545.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties,  and,  towards 
the  Protestants,  he  employed  alternately 
threats  and  promises.  After  some  show 
of  negotiation,  the  Protestant  princes  raised 
the  standard  of  war.  The  emperor  de- 
clared, in  1546,  the  heads  of  the  league 
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under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  excited  divis- 
ions among  ihe  confederates,  collected  an 
army  in  haste,  and  obtained  several  advan- 
tages over  his  enemies.  John  Frederic, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  was  talcen  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  1547.  Charles 
received  him  stendy,  and  gave  him  over 
to  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  under  the  presidency  of 
Alva,  v/hich  condemned  him  to  death. 
The  elector  saved  his  life  only  by  renounc- 
ing his  electorate  and  his  hereditary  es- 
tates ;  but  he  remained  a  prisoner.  Mean- 
while, the  emperor  appeared  somewhat 
more  moderately  inclined  towards  the 
vanquished  partj'.  On  coming  to  Witteii- 
berg,  he  expressed  surprise  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Lutheran  worship  had  bceo 
discontinued.  He  visited  the  grave  of 
Lutlier,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  war  with  the 
dead :  let  him  rest  in  peace :  he  is  already 
before  liis  Judge."  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Casscl,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Protestants,  was  compelled  to  sue  for  mer- 
cj' :  notwithstanding  his  promise,  Charles 
deprived  him  of  his  freedom.  After  hav- 
ing dissolved  the  league  of  Smalcalden, 
tlie  emperor  agaui  occupied  himself  with 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  religious  parties, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  issued  the  Interim 
(q.  v.),  so  called,  which  was  as  fruitless  as 
the  measures  proposed  by  him  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg.  Neither  was  he  successful 
m  securing  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son. 
Discord  still  agitated  public  sentiment,  and 
a  new  war  broke  out  against  him.  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  invested 
with  the  electoral  dignity,  formed  a  league, 
which  was  joined  by  Henry  II,  king  of 
France,  the  successor  of  Francis.  The 
prepaiutions  had  been  made  with  the 
gi'eatcst  secrecy.  Charles  was  at  Inspruclc, 
superintending  the  deIil>ei:ations  of  the 
coimcil  of  Trent,  and  me^l  stating  great 
plans  against  France  and  Turkey.  He 
was  exfxxjting  the  aid  of  Maurice,  when 
this  prince  threw  off  the  mask,  ap|>earcd 
fluddenly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in- 
vaded the  Tyrol  in  1552,  while  Henry  II 
entered  Lorraine.  Charles  was  near  being 
surprised  in  Inspruck,  in  tlie  middle 
of  a  stormy  night  Tormented  by  the 
gout,  he  escaped  alone,  in  a  litter,  by  diffi- 
cult roads.  Maurice  abandoned  the  impe- 
rial castle  to  plunder,  the  council  of  Trent 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Protestants  dictated 
the  renditions  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in 
1552.  Charles  was  not  more  successful 
in  Lorraine.  He  was  unable  to  recover 
Metz,  defended  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  In 
Italy,  he  lost  Sienna,  by  a  revolt.  He 
withdrew  to  Urussels,  where,  hard  pressed 
7* 


by  his  enemies,  and  suffering  from  the 
gout,  he  became  glcomy  and  dejected,  and, 
lor  several  months,  concealed  himself  from 
the  sight  cf  every  cue,  so  that  ihe  report 
of  his  dealli  was  spread  tfaougli  Europe. 
His  last  exertions  were  directed  against 
France,  which  constantly  repelled  his  as- 
saults. The  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1555, 
confinncd  the  treaty  oi"  Passau,  and  gave 
the  Protestants  equal  rights  with  the  Cath- 
olics. Charles  saw  all  his  plans  frustrated, 
and  the  num.ber  of  his  enemies  increasing. 
He  resolved  to  transfer  his  hereditary 
states  to  his  son  Philip.  Having  convened 
the  estates  of  tlie  Low  Countries  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  1555,  he  explained  to  them  the 
reasons  of  his  resolution,  asserted  that  ho 
had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  his  subjects,  but  that  his 
strength  was  inadequate  to  further  exer- 
tion, and  that  he  should  devote  to  God  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  then  turned  to 
Phihp,  who  had  thro^vn  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his  father; 
reminded  him  of  his  duties,  and  made  iiim 
swear  to  labor  incessantly  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  He  then  gave  him  his  bless- 
ing, embraced  him,  and  sttnk  back  ex- 
hausted on  his  chair.  At  that  time,  Charles 
confen-ed  on  Philip  tlie  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands  alone.  Jan.  15, 1556,  he  con- 
ferred u|K)n  him,  in  hke  manner,  the  Span- 
ish throne,  reserving  for  liimself  merely  a 
pension  of  100,000  ducats.  The  remain- 
ing time  that  he  spent  in  the  Netfierlanda 
he  employed  in  reconciling  his  son  with 
France,  and  eficcted  the  conclusion  of  a 
truce.  Having  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  induce  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
transfer  tlie  imperial  crown  to  the  head  of 
hi^s  Boni,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Ger- 
many, to  announce  to  the  electors  his  ab- 
dication ;  after  which  he  embarked  at  Zea- 
land, and  landed  on  tlie  coast  of  Biscay. 
It  is  said  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  earth 
on  landing,  kissed  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Na- 
ked I  left  the  womb  of  my  mother,  and 
naked  I  return  to  thee,  tliou  common 
mother  of  mankind."  He  had  selected  for 
his  residence  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus, 
near  Placensia,  in  Es'remadura,  and  here 
he  exchanged  sovereignty,  dominion  and 
pomp  for  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  a  clois- 
ter. His  amusements  were  confined  to 
short  rides,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  garden, 
and  to  mechanical  labors.  It  is  said  that 
he  made  wooden  clocks,  and,  being  unable 
to  make  two  clocks  go  exactly  alike,  was 
reminded  of  the  folly  of  his  eflbrts  to  bring 
a  number  of  men  to  the  same  sentimenta 
He  attended  religious  services  twice  every 
day,  read  books  of  devotion,  and,  by  de- 
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grees,  fell  into  such  dejection,  that  his  fac- 
ulties seemed  to  suffer  from  it.  He  re- 
nounced the  mast  innocent  pleasures,  and 
observed  the  rules  of  the  monastic  hfe  in 
all  their  rigor.  In  order  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  act  of  piety,  he  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies.  Wrapped 
in  a  shroud,  and  surrounded  by  his  reti- 
nue, he  laid  himself  in  a  coffin,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  performed,  and  the 
monaich  mingled  his  voice  with  those  of 
the  clergy,  who  prayed  for  him.  After  the 
last  si)rinkling,  all  witlidrew,  and  the  doors 
were  closed.  He  remained  some  time  in 
the  coffin,  then  rose,  threw  himself  before 
the  altar,  and  returned  to  his  cell,  where 
he  spent  the  night  in  deep  meditation. 
This  ceremony  hastened  his  death.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  59  years,  Sept.  21,  1558. — 
Charles  had  a  noble  air,  and  refined  man- 
ners. He  spoke  little,  and  smiled  seldom. 
Firm  of  purpose ;  slow  to  decide ;  prompt 
to  execute ;  equally  rich  in  resources,  and 
sagacious  in  the  choice  of  them ;  gifted 
with  a  cool  judgment,  and  always  master 
of  himself,  lie  steadily  pui-sued  his  pur- 
poses, and  easily  triumphed  over  obstacles. 
Circumstances  developed  his  genius,  and 
made  him  great  Although  his  want  of 
faith  was  notorious,  he  imposed,  by  the 
semblance  of  magnanimity  and  sincerity, 
even  on  those  who  had  already  experienc- 
ed his  perfidy.  An  acute  judge  of  men, 
he  knew  how  to  use  them  for  his  purposes. 
It  is  improbable  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
establish  a  universal  monarchy.  In  mis- 
fortune he  appears  greater  than  in  pros- 
perity. He  protected  and  encouraged  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  is  said  to  have  pick- 
ed up  a  brush,  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hand  of  Titian,  widi  the  words,  "  Titian  Ls 
worthy  of  being  served  by  an  emperor." 
By  his  wife  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Eman- 
uel, king  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son, 
afterwards  Philip  II,  and  two  daughters. 
He  had,  also,  several  natural  children. — 
Charles  V  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
charactci-s  in  history.  He  exhibited  no 
talents  in  his  youth,  and,  in  after  life,  when 
liis  armies  in  Italy  were  wimiing  battle 
after  Imttlc,  he  remained  quietly  in  Spain, 
apparently  not  much  interested  in  these 
victories ;  but,  even  in  his  early  youth,  his 
motto  was,  not  yet  [nondum).  It  was  not 
till  his  30th  year,  that  he  showed  himself 
active  and  independent;  but,  firom  this 
time  to  his  abdication,  he  was,  throughout, 
a  monarch.  No  minister  had  a  marked 
influence  over  him.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  business,  weighing  the  reasons  on  both 


sides  of  every  case  with  great  minuteness; 
very  slow  in  deciding;  unchangeable  of 
pu^wse ;  so  that  he  once  said  to  a  courtier, 
who  praised  him  for  his  perseverance  and 
finnncss,  that  he  sometimes  insisted  upon 
things  not  right.  Granvella  was  the  only 
person  who  possessed  his  entire  confi- 
dence. (See  Granvella.)  Wherever  he  was, 
he  imitated  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  won  the  favor  of  every  people  except 
the  Germans.  Among  them  he  was  not 
liked,  owing  to  his  want  of  the  frankness 
which  they  expected  in  their  emperor. 
Charles  was  slow  in  punishing,  as  well  sis 
in  rewarding ;  but,  when  he  did  punish,  it 
was  with  severity ;  when  he  rewarded,  it 
was  with  munificence.  His  health  early 
declined.  In  his  40th  year,  he  felt  him- 
self weak.  His  sufferings  from  the  gout 
were  extreme :  he  could  not  even  open  a 
letter  without  pain.  After  his  mother's 
death,  he  thought  sometimes  that  he  heard 
her  voice,  calling  to  him  to  follow  her.  It 
is  said  that,  when  arming  for  battle,  he 
trembled;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement, was  as  cool  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  an  emperor  to  be  killed.  We 
know  of  no  work,  in  which  the  character 
of  Charles  has  been  delineated  with  more 
truth  than  in  the  valuable  production  of 
Mr.  Ranke,  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin, — The  Princes  and  Nations  of  the 
South  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  Centuries  (Hamburg,  1827). 
Among  the  numerous  sources  of  the 
history  of  Charles  V,  we  would  mention 
Ilormayr's^iw  durchaus  ungedruckten  Pa- 
pieren,  in  his  Archiv.  fiir  Geogr.  Historic, 
&c.  ( Jahrg.  1810).  The  work  of  Robert- 
son is  too  well  known  to  need  recommen- 
dation. 

Charles  VI,  the  second  son  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I,  was  bom  Oct.  1, 1685. 
His  father  destined  him  for  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  Charles  II,  disregarding  the 
house  of  Austria,  whose  right  to  the 
Spanish  throne  wiis  undoubted,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  by  descent,  had, 
by  his  will,  made  PhiUp,  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  heir  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  II,  Nov.  1,  1700,  Philip 
had  taken  jwssession  of  the  vacant  king- 
dom. England  and  Holland  united  against 
him,  and  this  alliance  was  soon  joined  by 
the  German  empire,  Portugal  and  Savoy. 
Charles  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  at 
Vienna,  in  1703,  and  proceeded,  by  way 
of  Holland,  to  England,  from  whence,  in 
January,  1704,  he  set  sail,  with  12,000 
men,  for  Spain,  which  was  almost  wholly 
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occupied  by  the  French,  and  landed  in 
Catalonia.  He  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self master  of  Barcelona  ;  but  he  was 
soon  besieged  there  by  his  rival  Philip  V. 
The  French  liad  alreaJJy  taken  Mont  Jouy, 
preparations  were  making  for  an  assault 
on  the  city,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Charles 
could  not  escape  being  captured.  Never- 
theless, at  the  head  of  a  garrison  of  hardly 
2000  men,  he  made  the  most  obstmale 
n;sistance,  till  tlie  long-expected  English 
fleet  appeared,  which  put  to  flight  the  12 
French  ships  that  blockaded  the  harbor, 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  which  com- 
pelled the  French  speedily  to  raise  the 
siege.  This  event  was  followed  by  al- 
ternate reverses  and  successes.  Twice 
Charles  reached  Madrid,  and  twice  was 
he  driven  from  the  city.  The  first  time, 
in  1706,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
clauned  king,  in  the  capital,  under  the 
name  of  Cliarles  III.  He  had  been  a  sec- 
ond time  compelled  to  flee  to  the  walls 
of  Barcelona,  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  will  of  Leopold,  this  event 
I)laced  the  double  crown  of  Charles  V  on 
his  head  ;  to  his  claims  on  Spain,  it  added 
tlie  more  certain  possession  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  But  the  allies  were 
averse  to  seeing  so  much  power  united  in 
the  same  hands.  Charles  repaired  to  Ger- 
many by  way  of  Italy,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
learned  that,  at  Eugene's  suggestion,  he 
had  also  been  elected  emperor.  His  cor- 
onation took  place  at  Frankfort,  in  De- 
cember, 1711,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  received,  at  Presburg,  the  crown  oil" 
Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he  still  re- 
tained the  empty  title  of  king  of  Spain. 
He  now  prosecuted,  under  the  conduct  of 
Eugene,  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
which  his  brother  had  carried  on  with  so 
much  success  in  the  Netlierlands ;  but 
Marlborough's  disgrace,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  English  amiy,  having  resulted  in  a 
defeat  at  Denain,  the  allies  concluded  a 
peace  witJi  France  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  in 
spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it.  He  was  obhged,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Rastadt. 
This  treaty  secured  him  in  the  possession 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  Sardinia  and  the  Neth- 
«!rlands.  Soon  after,  in  June,  1715,  the 
Turks  declai-ed  war  against  Venice.  The 
emperor  undertook  the  defence  of  this 
republic.  I  lis  brave  armies,  led  by  Eu- 
gene, achieved  decisive  victories  at  Peter- 
wardein  and  Belgrade.  But,  as  the  Span- 
iards menaced  ItiUy,  Charles  concluded, 
in  1718,  the  peace  of  Passarowicz,  by 
which  he  obtainc<l  Belgrade,  the  north  of 


Servia,  and  Temeswar.    Cardinal  Albe- 
roni,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  involved  Austria,  by  his  schemes, 
in  a  new  war.     But  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance, concluded  at  London  in  1718,  ter- 
minated the  war  with  the  removal  of  this 
minister,  in  1720.    To  secure  his  domin- 
ions to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  in 
default  of  male  heirs,  Charles  strove  to 
induce   the  various  powers  to  guaranty 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  settled  the 
succession  in  her  favor.     He  succeeded, 
by  degrees,  in  gaining  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  European  powers.     The  emperor 
availed  himself  of  a  short  period  of  peace 
to  establish  various  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce.    He  visited,  in  per- 
son, the  coasts  of  Istria,  where  he  caused 
roads  and  harbors  to  be  constructed,  and 
vessels  to  be  built     His  plans  respecting 
the  Indian  trade  in  the  Netherlands  had 
not  the  same  success,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  maritime  powers.     The  reign  of 
this  prince,  by  nature  a  lover  of  peace, 
was    marked   with  perpetual   agitations. 
The  succession  to  the  Polish  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  II,  in  173^3,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe.     Charles, 
with  Russia,  supported  the  son  of  this 
prince ;  but  France  and  Spain  declared 
themselves     for    Stanislaus    Leczinsky. 
From   this  arose   a  bloody   war,  which 
terminated,  in  1735,  in  the  loss  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Austria  received  Tuscany  in  exchange  for 
Lorraine,  and  obtained  Parma.     Hardly 
had  Charles  fmished  this  war,  when  his 
alliance  with  Russia  involved  him  anew 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks.     In  1 737,  his 
troops,  under  field-marshal    Seckendori", 
invaded  Servia,  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  and   occupied   Nissa.      But  tlie 
Turks  renewed  their  attacks  with  a  con- 
tinually augmented  force,  and  obliged  the 
emperor,  after  three  unsuccessful  cam- 
pjijgns,  to  cede  to  them,  by  the  peace  of 
Belgrade,    in   1739,   Walachia,    and    tFic 
Austrian  part  of  Servia,  with  Belgrade. 
Charles  died    Oct.  20,  1740,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  distracted  finances,  and  was 
about  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  by  causing  the  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  his  son-in-law,  to  be  chosen 
king  of  the  Romans. 

Charles  VII  (properly  Charles  Mhtrt), 
king  of  the  Romans,  bom  at  Brussels,  in 
the  year  1697,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian 
Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  His 
youth  was  spent  at  the  imperial  court,  and, 
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in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  he  com- 
manded the  anny  of  auxiliaries  sent  by 
his  father.  In  1722,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  I,  having  previously 
renounced  all  riglits  which  this  marriage 
might  give  him  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Austria.  In  1726,  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  elector  of  Bavaria.  lie  was 
one  of  the  princes  who  protested  against 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  guarantied,  in 
1732,  by  the  diet  of  Ilatisbon,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, concluded  a  def msive  alliance 
with  Saxony.  After  the  death  of  Charle.^ 
VI  (q.  v.),  in  1740,  he  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Maria  Theresa  as  his  heiress,  found- 
ing Iiis  own  clain)3  to  the  succession  on  a 
testament  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  France,  with  a  con- 
eiderable  force.  In  1741,  he  was  recog- 
nised, at  Lintz,  as  arch-duke  of  Austria. 
The  obstacles  tlirown  in  his  way  by  car- 
dinal Fleury,  who  wished  not  to  dismem- 
ber the  Austiian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  artillery  and  ainmunjtion,  pre- 
vented him  from  getting  possession  of 
Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took 
Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  and  pro- 
claimed king  of  Bohemia.  In  1742,  he 
was  imanimously  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  he  made  a  solemn  entry  into 
Frankfoit,  and  was  crowned  by  his 
brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.  But  for- 
tune soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa  reconquered  all  Upper 
Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Bavaria.  It 
was  necessary  to  abandon  Bohemia. 
Charles  fled  to  Frankfort,  and  convoked 
a  diet,  when  an  attack  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  on  Maria  Theresa  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Mi'inich  in  1744,  in  which  city 
he  died  in  January,  1745,  exhausted  by 
grief  and  disease.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  electorate  by  his  son  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph, in  tlie  imperial  dignity  by  Francis  I, 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Charles  the  Bold, duke  of  Burgimdy, 
son  of  Philip  the  Good  and  IsabeUa  of 
Portugal,  bom  at  Dijco,  Nov.  10,  1433,  at 
first  bore  the  name  of  courJt  of  Charolais, 
under  which  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Rvipelmond:^,  in  1452,  and 
of  Morbcque,  in  1453.  He  was  of  a  vio- 
lent, impetuous  disposition,  sometimes 
breaking  out  into  fury ;  and  esrJy  displayed 
that  unhappy  ambition,  whicli  was  tho 
eource  of  his  errors  and  misfortunes.  His 
dislike  of  the  lords  of  tlic  house  of  Croy, 
the  favorites  of  his  father,  was  insur- 
mountable ;  and,  being  imable  to  procure 
tlieir  disgrace,  he  withdrew  from  the 
court,  and  went  to  Holland.  He  was 
again  reconciled,  however,  with  his  father. 


whom  he  inspired  witli  his  own  hatred  of 
Louis  XI,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party  then  forming  against  that 
monarch.  Having  pa.ssed  through  Flan- 
ders and  Artois,  he  crossed  the  Somme  at 
the  head  of  26,000  men,  and  appeared 
before  Paria  The  king  sent  the  bishop 
of  the  city,  Alain  Chartier,  to  reproach 
him  for  waging  war  against  his  so;/ereign. 
But  the  heir  of  Burgundy  answered, 
"Tell  your  master,  that  against  a  prince 
who  makes  use  of  the  dagger  and  poisoik 
there  are  always  sufficient  grounds  of 
war,  and  that,  in  marching  against  him, 
one  is  very  sure  of  iinding,  on  the  way, 
companions  enough.  Moreover,  I  have 
taken  up  arms  solely  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  people,  nobility  and  princes :  tiiese 
are  my  accomphces !"  Louis  met  him  at 
Montlheri.  Charles  broke  through  one 
wing  of  the  royal  army,  and  allowed  him. 
self  to  be  carried  on  too  far  in  j)ursuit  of 
the  fugitives.  Surrounded  by  15  gens 
iParmes,  who  had  already  killed  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  he  received  a  wound,  but 
refused  to  surrender ;  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  and  thus  gave  his  soldiers  time 
to  come  to  his  release.  From  this  time, 
Charles  conceived  bo  high  an  opinion  of 
his  talents  for  war,  that  the  greatest  re- 
verses could  not  cure  him  of  it  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1467,  and  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  a  war  with  the  citizens 
of  Liege,  whom  he  conquered  and  treated 
with  extreme  severity.  Before  this  under- 
taking, he  had  been  obliged  to  restore  to 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  the  privileges  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  Philip  the 
Good.  He  now  revoked  his  forced  cor- 
cessions,  caused  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection to  be  executed,  and  imposed  a 
large  fine  on  the  city.  In  1468,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  resolved  immediately  to 
ronew  the  civil  war  in  France  ;  but  LouIb 
disarmed  him  by  giving  him  120,000 
crowns  of  gold.  Oct.  3  of  the  same  year, 
the  monarch  and  the  duke  had  a  meeting 
at  Pcronne,  in  order  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences. There  the  duke  learned  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Liege,  instigated  by  the 
king,  had  rebelled  anew,  and  made  ihcm- 
eelvcB  masters  of  Tongres.  Charles  was 
enraged.  In  vain  did  Louis  on  oath  pro- 
test his  innocence;  he  was  imprisoned 
and  strictly  guarded.  After  hesitating 
long  between  the  most  violent  measures, 
the  duke  finally  compelled  the  king  to 
^gn  a  treaty,  the  most  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  which  was,  that  he  should  march 
with  Charles  against  the  city  of  Liego, 
which  he  had  himself  excited  against  lli« 
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duke.  Charles  encamped  before  Liege, 
in  company  with  the  kuig :  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers.  Such  success  rendered 
the  mind  of  the  duke  utterly  obdurate, 
and  added  the  last  traits  of  that  inflexible, 
sanguinary  character,  which  made  him 
the  scourge  of  his  neighbors,  and  led  to 
his  ovvTi  destruction.  Edward  IV  con- 
ferred on  him,  in  1470,  the  order  of  the 
garter.  Shortly  after,  he  received,  in 
Flanders,  Edward  himself,  who  came  to 
seek  an  asylum  with  the  duke.  Charles 
gave  him  money  and  ships  to  return  to 
England.  About  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  the  war  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  renewed  ; 
and  never  did  Charles  show  himself  more 
deserving  of  the  name  of  the  Bold,  or 
Rask,  than  in  tliis  war.  Forced  to  sue 
for  a  truce,  he  nevertheless  soon  took  up 
arms  anew,  accused  the  king,  publicly,  of 
magic  and  poisoning,  and,  at  the  head  of 
24,000  men,  crossed  the  Somme.  He 
took  the  city  of  Nesle  by  storm,  caused 
lire  to  be  set  to  it,  and,  as  he  saw  it  burn- 
ing, said,  with  barbarous  coolness,  "  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  war."  An 
enemy  to  tranquillity,  insensible  to  pleas- 
ure, loving  nothing  but  destruction  and 
bloodshed,  and,  notwithstanding  his  pride, 
master  of  the  art  of  procuring  alUes, 
Charles,  who  desired  to  be  equal  to  Louis 
XI  in  dignity  and  rank,  as  well  as  in 
power,  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his 
dominions  on  the  Rhine,  and  elevating  his 
states  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  name  of 
Bdgic  Gavl.  He  visited  the  emperor 
Frederic  III,  at  Treves,  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  and  vicar-general  of  the  empire, 
which  the  emperor  had  promised  him,  on 
condition  that  he  should  marry  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  archduke ;  but,  as  neither  would 
enter  first  into  obligations,  they  separated 
in  dissatisfaction,  and  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off.  Louis,  meanwhile,  involved 
Charles  in  greater  embarrassments,  by  ex- 
citing against  him  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 
Charles  now  determiiied  to  dethrone  him, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  England ;  but,  being 
compelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  rela- 
tive, the  bishop  of  Cologne,  he  lost  ten 
months  before  Neuss,  which  he  besieged 
in  vain,  and  then  hastened  to  Lorraine,  to 
take  revenge  on  the  duke  Rene,  who,  at 
the  ULStigation  of  France,  had  declared 
war  against  him.  Having  completed  the 
conquest  of  Lorrauie  by  the  taking  of 
Nancy,  in  1475,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Swiss ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rep- 
resentations of  these  peaceful  mountain- 


eers, who  told  him  that  all  that  he  could 
find  among  diem  would  not  be  worth  bo 
much  as  the  spurs  of  his  horsemen,  he 
took  the  city  of  Granson,  and  put  to  the 
sword  800  men,  by  whom  it  was  defended. 
But  these  cruelties  were  soon  avenged  bj 
the  signal  victory  which  the  Swiss  ob- 
tained near  the  same  city,  March  3,  1476. 
The  loss  of  this  battle  plunged  Charles  into 
a  gloomy  dejection,  which  disturbed  his 
mind  and  his  health.  With  a  new  army, 
he  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  lost  the 
battle  of  Murten  (Morat),  June  22d.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  fought  in  the 
army  of  the  Swiss,  led  the  victors  to  the 
walls  of  Nancy,  which  surrendered  Oct- 
6th.  At  the  first  information  of  this  siege, 
Charles  marched  to  Lorraine,  to  retake 
the  city  of  Nancy  from  the  duke  Ren^. 
He  intrusted  to  the  count  of  Campo-Basso 
the  charge  of  the  first  attack,  and,  on 
learning  that  this  ofiicer  was  a  tiaitor,  he 
regarded  the  information  as  a  snare. 
Campo-Basso  protracted  the  siege,  and 
gave  Ren6  time  to  come  up  with  20,000 
men.  On  the  approach  of  this  army,  he 
deserted,  with  his  troops,  to  the  enemy,  eo 
that  the  army  of  Charles  now  consisted 
of  only  4000  men.  Against  the  advice  of 
his  council,  Charles  persisted  in  risking 
battle  with  unequal  forces.  On  the  5th  or 
6th  Jan.,  1477  (John  von  Muller  himself 
is  in  doubt  respecting  the  day),  the  two 
armies  met :  the  wing  of  the  Burgundian 
was  broken  through  and  dispersed,  and 
the  centre,  commanded  by  the  duke  in 
person,  was  attacked  in  front  and  flank. 
As  Charles  was  putting  on  his  helmet,  the 
gilded  lion,  which  served  for  a  crest,  fell 
to  tlie  ground,  and  he  exclaimed,  with 
surprise,  ^^  Erce  magnum  signum  DeiP 
Defeated,  and  carried  along  with  the  cur- 
rent of  fugitives,  he  fell,  vntli  his  horse, 
into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  killed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  lance,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
age.  His  body,  covered  with  blood  and 
mire,  and  with  the  head  mibedded  in  the 
ice,  was  not  found  till  two  days  after  the 
battle,  when  it  was  so  disfigured  that  for 
some  time  his  own  brothers  did  not  recog- 
nise it.  He  was  finally  known  by  the 
length  of  his  beard  and  nails  (which  he 
had  suffered  to  grow  since  his  defeat  at 
Morat),  as  well  as  by  the  scar  of  a  sword- 
cut,  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle 
of  Montlheri.  With  this  prince  expired 
the  feudal  government  in  Burgundy. 
Charles  was  not  without  good  qualities. 
In  the  government  of  his  people,  we  find 
no  traces  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
treated  himself,  and  his  disposition  made 
him  attentive  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
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tice.  He  was  buried  at  Nancy,  at  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  In 
1550,  Charles  V,  his  great-grandson,  caus- 
ed his  remains  to  be  conveyed  to  Bruges. 
He  was  married  three  times,  but  left  only 
one  daughter,  Maria,  heiress  of  Burgundy, 
by  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  his  second  wife. 
(See  Maximilian  I.) — Compare  the  work  of 
the  baron  de  Barante,  peer  of  France, 
Hist,  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  Maison 
de  Valois  (Paris,  1824, 10  vols.).  In  Quen- 
tin  Durward,  sir  Walter  Scott  has  de- 
scribed the  character  of  Charles,  and  some 
of  the  quarrels  between  him  and  Louis  of 
France. 

Charles  VII,  king  of  France.  (See 
France,  and  Joan  of  Arc.) 

Charles  IX,  king  of  France,  son  of 
Henry  II  and  Catharine  of  Medici,  bom 
in  1550,  at  St.  Grermain-en-Laye,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  at  the  age  of  10  years,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Francis  II.  No 
regency  was  appointed,  and  it  was  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  write  to  the  parliament, 
through  the  young  prince,  that  he  had  re- 
quested his  mother  to  undertake  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs ;  and  the 
parliament  acquiesced  in  this  resolution, 
to  avoid  exciting  new  contests  between 
the  Guises  and  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
Catharine  consented  that  the  king  of  Na- 
varre should  be  appointed  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  realm,  as  she  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  character  to 
fear  it.  In  order  to  gratify  her  ambition, 
she  resolved  to  throw  every  thing  into 
confusion.  (See  Catharine  de  Medici.) — 
The  Guises  soon  saw  that  they  must  op- 
pose a  Catholic  league  to  the  political  asso- 
ciations of  the  Calvinists.  (See  Guise.) — 
The  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Hugue- 
nots now  broke  out  (See  Bartholomeio's 
Day,  St.) — The  duke  of  Guise,  who  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  the 
young  king,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  be- 
fore Orleans,  in  February,  1563.  In  his 
last  moments,  he  advised  the  king  and  the 
queen  mother  to  negotiate  with  the  par- 
ties. This  advice  was  followed ;  a  treaty 
was  signed,  March  19,  and  Havre  was 
taken  fi-om  the  English,  July  27.  The 
king,  who  was  the  same  year  declared  of 
age,  visited  the  provinces  in  company 
with  his  mother.  At  Bayonne,  he  had  a 
meeting  with  his  sister  Isabella,  the  wife 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  This  excited  such 
suspicions  in  the  Calvinists,  that  they  took 
up  arms,  and  inunediately  formed  the  plan 
of  attacking  the  king  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  Being  warned  in  season,  he  es- 
caped the  danger ;  but  this  plot  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  Charles,  who 


was  proud  by  nature,  and  more  to  be  pin- 
ed than  blained  for  his  too  great  confi- 
dence in  his  artful  motlier.  After  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  1567,  in  which  the 
constable  of  Montinorenci  lost  his  lite, 
Catharine  entered  into  negotiations  for 
peace.  But  the  Calvinists  reserved  a 
part  of  the  places  which  they  were  to 
have  surrendered,  and  continued  to  keep 
up  a  communicjition  with  England  and 
the  Gennan  princes.  A  new  civil  war 
soon  broke  out.  Notwithstanding  the 
jealousy  of  Charles,  Catharine  placed  the 
duke  of  Anjou  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
army.  The  prince  of  Cond6  having  been 
shot  in  the  battle  of  Jamac,  in  1569,  and 
the  admiral  Coligni  having  been  defeated 
at  Montcontour,  in  the  same  year,  the 
king  concluded  peace,  in  1570,  on  terms 
which  were  so  favorable  to  the  CalvinistsL 
that  they  seem  even  to  have  suspected 
treachery  under  them.  The  heads  of 
that  party  did  not  therefore  all  appear  at 
court  when  Charles  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  the,  daughter  of 
Maximilian  II.  By  degrees  this  distrust 
disappeared,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
young  king  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Ilensy 
IV)  wath  Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  IX, 
seemed  to  banish  every  suspicion.  This 
marriage  took  place  August  18, 1572.  On 
the  22d,  the  first  attempt  was  made  on 
the  Ufe  of  Coligni,  and  on  the  24th  be- 
gan that  massacre  laiown  under  the  name 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  frotn 
having  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the 
festival  of  that  saint.  Civil  war  broke 
out  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Catharine 
now  became  aware  of  the  errors  of  her 
policy.  Charles  could  no  longer  conceal 
his  aversion  to  her,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  assuming  himself  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, when  he  died,  childless,  in  1574. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry 
III.  Charles  was  brave,  indefatigable, 
ambitious,  of  a  lively,  penetrating  genius, 
and  loved  the  sciences.  The  cruelties 
which  disgrace  his  reign  should  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  his  mother  rather  than 
himself. 

Charles  X,  Philip,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  Louis 
XVIII,  succeeded  the  latter  on  the  throne 
of  France,  Sept.  16, 1824.  Till  179.5,  ha 
bore  the  title  of  count  ofArtois;  till  1824, 
that  of  monsieur.  He  was  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles, Oct.  9th,  1757,  and,  in  1773,  mar- 
ried Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  the  sister  of 
the  countess  of  Provence,  his  brother's 
wife,  who  bore  him  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme  (q.  v.)  and  the  duke  of  Berri  (q7v.)^ 
and  died  June  2d,  1805.    He  was  educat- 
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ed  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  and  mani- 
fested in  his  youth  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  a  capacity  for  mental  improvement, 
together  with  a  fondness  for  the  fttes  then 
fashionable  at  Versailles,  and  for  expen- 
sive fJeasures.  At  a  ball  in  the  opera-hall, 
in  1778,  he  pulled  off  the  mask  of  the 
duchess  of  Bourbon.  This  affront  gave 
iTse  to  a  duel  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
related  by  the  baron  Bezenval  in  his  Mc- 
moires.  In  1782,  the  count  of  Artois 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  camp  of  St. 
Roch,  before  Gibraltar,  and  was  created 
chevaUer  of  St.  Louis.  In  1787,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  bureau  of  the  notables,  he  pur- 
sued different  views  from  his  brothers,  the 
king  and  the  count  of  Provence.  The 
peoj)le,  therefore,  believed  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  reform,  which  was  so  uni- 
versally desired ;  and,  when,  with  the  count 
of  Provence,  he  had  completed  the  regis- 
tration of  the  stamp  and  land  tax  acts, 
manifested  their  ill  will  by  an  attack  on 
his  pereon.  Two  days  after  the  14th  of 
July,  1789,  he  and  the  prince  of  Cond6 
eave  the  signal  for  the  fatal  emigration, 
from  which  so  much  misery  has  sprung. 
The  count  of  Artois  repaired  to  Turin, 
had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold in  Mantua,  resided  some  time  at 
Worms,  at  Bruck  near  Bonn,  at  Brussels 
and  Vienna.  The  monarchs  assembled 
at  Pilnitz  (q.  v.)  afterwards  promised  iiim 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  family.  Louis 
XVI  took  the  oath  to  inaintain  the  consti- 
tution, Sept.  14th,  1791,  and  invited  tlie 
French  princes  who  were  at  Coblentz  to 
return  to  France;  but  they  refused  to 
obey,  and  protested  against  the  new  con- 
stitution— equally  disobedient  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  king.  Hereupon  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  nation  witlidrew 
from  the  count  of  Artois,  May  19,  1792, 
the  appanage  of  1,000,000  francs,  assigned 
him  by  the  constitution,  and  referred  his 
creditors  to  his  estates.  The  prince  was 
then  at  Turin,  from  whence  he  excited 
commotions  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  paits 
of  France.  He  then  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  emigrants,  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  Prussian  army,  invad- 
ed Champagne.  After  the  issue  of  this 
campaign,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Bour- 
bons, the  count  retired  to  Hamm,  m  West- 
Shalia,  where,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
lVI,  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother, 
who  had  taken  the  title  of  regent,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  He  now 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  who  received  him  at  her  court 
with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  present- 
ed hiin  with  a  valuable  sword,  "pour  le 


ritablissemerU  et  la  gloire  de  votre  tnaisoru^ 
The  English  government  gave  him,  at  the 
end  of  1794,  a  pension  of  £15,000  sterUng. 
He  had  himself  sent  his  diamonds,  and 
the  sword  which  Louis  XVI  had  given 
his  son,  to  marshal  Broglio,  to  relieve,  by 
the  sale  of  them,  the  most  pressing  wants 
of  the  emigrants.  As  Russia  seemed  dis- 
jK)sed  to  send  troops  to  tlie  assistance  of 
the  French  royalists,  tlse^ count  proceeded 
from  Hamm,  by  way  of  Cuxhaven,  to 
England,  in  July,  1786,  embarked  from 
that  country  on  board  the  squadron  of 
commodore  Warren,  and  landed  on  the 
Ile-Dieu  Sept.  29, 1796,  expecting  to  cany 
aid  to  tlie  chiefs  of  Vendue.  But  advices 
from  England  that  the  Russian  auxiliary 
corjis  was  not  to  be  expected,  made  hhn 
resolve  to  re-embark.  He  returned  to 
England,  where  he  afterwards  resided  in  , 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  1799,  he  left 
Scotland,  in  order  to  join  the  band  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  in  the  Russian  army  in 
Switzerland  ;  but,  being  infonned  of  Kor- 
eakow's  defeat  and  Suwarrow's  retreat,  he 
returned  to  England.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in 
1803,  he  went  to  London,  and,  subse- 
quently, till  1809,  resided  at  Hartwell,  an 
estate  which  Louis  XVIII  had  purchased. 
In  1813,  he  went  to  the  contuient,to  await 
the  result  of  the  entry  of  tlie  allies  into 
France.  In  February,  1814,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  was  at  Vesoul,  when  the 
complaints  made  by  tlie  duke  of  Vicenza, 
at  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  induced  him 
to  return.  After  Napoleon's  alxlication, 
he,  as  Ueutenant-gcneral  of  the  kingdom, 
unniediately  proclaimed,  in  Nancy,  to  tlio 
French  people,  "the  triumph  of  liberty 
tlie  reign  of  the  laws,  the  a!x>lition  of  the 
conscription,  the  suppression  of  the  droits- 
reunis,  and  the  entire  oblivion  of  the  past." 
April  12,  1814,  he  entered  Paris,  and  r.9- 
sumed  the  supreme  authority  till  the  arri- 
val of  Louis  XVIII,  in  whose  name  he 
declared  to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
April  15,  that  the  king,  his  brother,  would 
recognise  for  the  basis  of  the  constitution — 
representation  in  two  chambers,  personal 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  other 
rights,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
contending.  He  now  entered  immetliate- 
ly  on  the  work  of  reform.  He  cautiio.*  the 
papal  archives  and  other  things,  taken 
from  Rome  by  Napoleon,  to  be  restored 
to  the  holy  father:  the  cours  prevotales, 
the  tribunals  of  the  customs,  and  a  portion 
of  the  droits-reunis,  were  suppressed.  The 
cours  prevotales  (q.  v.)  were  afterwards  re- 
stored for  two  years.    He  then  signed  the 
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nty  of  April  23,  by  which  France  aban- 
ed  53  strong  places  occupied  by  French 
troops,  31  ships  of  the  line  and  12  frigates. 
Louis  XVIII  appointed  him  colonel-gen- 
eral of  the  French  national  guards,  and 
of  the  Swiss.  Monsieur,  in  the  same 
year,  travelled  through  the  southern  de- 
partments, visiting  Lyons,  Marseilles  and 
Avignon.  When  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
landing  in  France  reached  Paris,  Mon- 
sieur immediately  proceeded  to  Lyons, 
March  8th,  where,  however,  he  found 
such  a  disposition  prevaiUng,  that  he 
soon  left  the  city,  accompanied  by  a 
single  cavalry  officer.  In  Paris,  he  ac- 
companied the  king,  March  16,  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  swore,  "  in  the 
name  of  honor,  fidelity  to  the  king  and 
charter."  It  being  impracticable  to  de- 
fend Paris,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Bern, 
followed  the  king  to  the  Netherlands. 
After  the  return  of  the  king,  July  7,  1815, 
he  preside<l  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
capital,  by  which  means  he  conciliated 
somewhat  the  popular  favor.  On  the 
opening  of  the  chambers,  Oct.  7,  Mon- 
sieur, as  well  as  the  other  princes,  renew- 
ed their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter. 
He  took  apart  in  several  subjects  brought 
before  the  chamber  of  peers,  Jis  president 
of  a  bureau  ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  French 
princes  have  made  no  use  of  their  seat 
and  vote  in  the  chamber.  In  1 8 18,  he 
resigned  the  command  of  the  national 
guards.  He  was,  moreover,  the  founder 
and  distributor  of  the  decoration  of  the 
lily.  The  party,  in  particular,  of  the  ul- 
tra-royalists, and  of  the  ultra-montanists, 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  him  or  to 
his  friends;  and,  during  the  last  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  he  had  an  imjwr- 
tant  influence  on  the  course  of  public  af- 
fsiirs  and  the  appointment  of  ministers. 
On  the  day  of  his  brother's  death,  whom 
he  had  not  left  for  a  moment  during  the 
two  laat  days  of  his  life,  he  was  received. 
Sept  16th,  1824,  with  the  ancient  and  cus-  • 
tomary  cry  "  Lt  roi  est  mort !  Vive  le  roi .'" 
SepL  17,  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  first  civil 
authorities,  rendered  him  their  homage. 
The  duke  of  Angouleme  now  assumed, 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  the  title 
of  dauphin;  his  wife  was  calied  dau- 
phintss ;  the  duchess  of  Berri,  madame. 
Charles  X  immediately  conferred  on  the 
house  of  Orleans  the  title  altesse  royale. 
He  was  received  with  applause  when  he 
made  his  public  entry  on  horseback  into 
Paris  from  St.  Cloud,  Sept.  27.  Some 
traits  of  goodness  of  heart,  marks  of  kind- 
ness, and  peculiar  expressions,  indicating  a 


certain  chivalric  feeling  and  French  tone 
of  sentiment,  gained  him  favor.  The 
greatest  impression  was  made  by  the  res- 
twation  of  the  freedom  of  the  jjress  with 
respect  to  periodicals,  Sept.  29,  1824. 
The  former  ministry,  under  Villele  (q.  v.), 
was,  however,  retained.  Hut  the  dauphin 
received  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  ministeri- 
al councils,  and  the  count  of  Clennont- 
Tonndre  wjis  made  minister  of  war,  and 
the  duke  of  Doudcauville  minister  of  tlif 
king's  household.  Sept.  22,  1824,  thc> 
session  of  the  chambers  was  opened  by 
Charles  X.  The  same  wag  done  V)y  him 
Jan.  31st,  1826.  With  respect  to  the 
measures  of  his  reign,  the  indemnification 
of  the  emigrants,  the  restjiction  of  the 
ultra-montane  and  Jesuit  parties,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of 
Hayti,  the  process  of  Ouvrard,  the  law  of 
sacrilege,  of  substitutions,  &c.,  we  rcftr 
to  the  article  France.  The  solemn  coro- 
nation of  the  king  at  Rheims,  May  29, 
1825,  was  an  important  national  event, 
where  many  ancient  and  some  ridiculous 
usages  were  revived  ;  for  instance,  the  vial 
containing  the  holy  oil  (which  was  brought 
in  former  ages  by  a  dove  from  heaven) 
was  again  restored  !*  Charles  X  swore 
to  govern  according  to  the  charter.  After 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Montmorenci, 
he  appointed  the  duke  of  Riviere  goven)- 
or  and  tutor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Bordfmux,  presumptive  heirof  tlie  throne, 
and  Tharin,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  a  friend 
of  the  Jesuits,  teacher  of  the  prince.  The 
first  minister  of  the  king,  the  count  of 
Vilk'le  (q.  v.),  had  to  undergo  a  hard  con- 
test in  the  chambers  with  the  liberal  and 
royalist  opposition,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  financial  deficiencies,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  theocratical-Jesuitical  party, 
and  some  measures  respecting  foreign  af- 
fairs. Strong  efforts  were  afterwards  made 
for  the  reestablishment  of  the  censorshij) 
of  the  periodical  press,  and  it  was  restored 
in  1827.  Seventy-six  new  peers  were 
created,  because  the  chamber  of  peers  had 
shown  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  M.  VilKlc. 
The  speech  of  Charles,  at  the  opening 
of  the  chamber,  a  short  time  after  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  excited  much  sensa- 
tion, because  it  was  rather  favorable  to  the 
Greeks.  The  monarch  did  not,  like  his 
royal  brother,  the  king  of  England,  speak 
of  the  engagement  as  an  "untoward 
event."  August  29,  1828,  and  during 
some  days  following,  the  French  general 

*  The  splendid  work  Sacre  de  S.  M.  CknrUs  X 
dans  la  mtropole  de  Rheijns.  le  29  Mot,  1825,  has 
been  lithog;raphed  by  Langieme,  at  Paris,  from 
Deroy  and  Adam's  designs. 
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Maison,  who  had  arrived  with  L'54  trans- 

Rort  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Coron,  ui  the 
forea,  landed  his  forces,  amounting  to 
15,000  men,  who  were  destined  to  support 
tlie  Greeks.  Admiral  de  Rifjny  had  previ- 
ously assisted  in  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
Oct.  20,  1827,  as  commander  of  the 
French  squadron.  Villele  lost  his  office 
hi  1828,  having  become  unpopular  by 
yielding  to  the  ultra  and  to  the  Jesuit 
party,  as  well  as  by  his  avarice.  The 
icing  now  appointed  a  miuistiy  rather 
liberal  in  its  character,  tlio  chief  person  of 
which  was  PortaJis ;  but,  as  early  as  the 
middle  cf  1829,  he  supplanted  this  minis- 
Uy  by  {in  ultra-royaliat  one,  under  the  di- 
rection of  pruice  Polignac,  who  had  been 
till  then  the  French  ambassador  m  Ijon- 
don.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that  prince 
Polignac  is  the  offspring  of  an  intrigue 
between  the  king  and  a  princess  Polignac, 
a  lady  of  the  court,  and  that  Charles  haa 
long  desired  to  make  him  prime  minister, 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
ministry  which  he  should  fonn.  Thus  it 
is  said  in  Paris,  that  Polignac,  before  the 
inembera  of  tlie  present  miiiistsy  were  se- 
lected, offered  a  place  to  the  distinguished 
liberal  Royer-Coilard,  and  that,  seeing  he 
could  not  find  support  or  confidence 
among  the  Uberals,  he  decided  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  other  party. 
However  this  may  be,  the  sudden  and  in- 
consistent changes  of  the  ministry,  which 
have  taken  place  during  Charles's  reign, 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  possessed 
of  very  great  talents  for  government.  He 
hi  said  to  be  a  strict  Catholic.  The  Bour- 
bons have  much  to  do  to  win  the  favor  cf 
the  French.  They  arc  regarded  as  aliens, 
f.nd  their  conduct  hitlisrto  ha.s  been  buch 
»s  to  strengthen  this  feeling.  The  minis- 
try of  Polignac  has  been  very  unjtopidar, 
and  it  is  generally  cxpectt^  that  the  king 
will  dissolve  the  chamber  before  the  next 
ecaf?ion  (bcghining  of  1830). 

CriAKi.ES  I,  lung  of  England  and  Scot- 
litnd,  v/a.s  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
KiOO,  and  v/aa  the  second  son  of  James 
VI  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  Soon  after 
the  biith  of  his  son,  James  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  of  England,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  prince  Henry,  in  1612, 
Charles  was  created  pruice  of  Wales. 
ll'rs  youth  appears  to  have  passed  respect- 
ably, little  being  recorded  of  him  previ- 
ously to  his  romantic  journey  into  Spain 
in  company  with  Buckingliam,  in  order  to 
pay  his  court  in  pereon  to  the  Spanish 
infanta.  Through  the  arrogance  of  Buck- 
ingham, this  match  was  prevented,  and 
the  prince  was  soon  after  contracted  to 
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Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV 
of  France.  In  1625,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  embroiled  in  a  Span- 
ish war,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
to  the  minister  Buckingham.  The  first 
parliament  which  he  summoned,  being 
much  more  disposed  to  state  grievances 
than  grant  supplies,  was  dissolved;  and, 
by  loans  and  other  cxpevlienta,  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  against  Spain,  which 
tcnniiiated  in  disgrace  and  disapjiointment 
In  the  next  year,  u  ?icw  parliament  was 
Hunimoned ;  and  t,'ie  disgust  and  jealousy, 
which  i^revajkd  betv/cen  the  king  end 
this  assembly,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  reign.  The  house  of 
commons  impeached  tiie  minister,  and 
the  kijjg  supported  him.  They  held  fast 
the  public  purse,  aixi  ho  intimated  a  de- 
sign of  following  nr.w  counsds,  t;hould 
they  continue  to  it  sist  his  will,  and  sud- 
denly and  angrily  dis.solved  them,  after  a 
short  session,  white  they  we ro  pi-cparing  a 
remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  v.'jthout  consent  of 
parliament.  Charles  then  began  to  em- 
[)ioy  his  threatened  mode  of  raising  funds, 
by  loans,  btnevolcnces,  and  similar  un- 
pojjula;-  proceedings ;  which,  however 
partially  t:anctioncd  by  precedent,  were 
wholly  opposed  to  the  rising  notions  of 
civil  liberty  throughout  the  nation,  and  to 
the  constitutional  doctrine,  which  render- 
ed the  commons  tlie  guardian  and  dis- 
penser of  the  public  treii&ure.  His  diffi- 
culties were  fuither  iiicn:ascd  by  a  pre- 
posterous v.ar  with  France,  intended  to 
gratify  the  prisate  cninity  of  Bucking- 
ham, V/ho  added  to  the  odium  against 
him  by  an  iii-futcd  e.-vpedition  in  aseist- 
tu)cc  of  the  Huguenots  of  Kocheile.  In 
1628,  the  king  wa-j  obllced  to  call  a  nev/ 
parliament,  v/hich  shoMOii  itself  as  much 
opposed  to  arbitrary  niciisures  as  its  pre- 
decessor, and,  ciltr  >'oiing  the  supplies, 
prepared  a  bit],  called  "  A  petition  cf  right, 
recognising  all  the  legal  privileges  of  the 
subject,"  which,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
ployment of  all  manner  of  arts  and  expe- 
dients to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrained 
to  pass  into  a  law  ;  and,  had  the  conces- 
sion been  unequivocal  :ind  sincere,  and 
the  constitutional  mode  of  government, 
^vhich  it  implied,  lx;en  really  adopted  b^/ 
both  sides,  much  that  followed  might 
have  been  prevented.  Charles,  however, 
by  his  open  encouragerneitt  of  the  doc- 
trines of  such  divines  as  Sibtliorpe  and 
Mainwaring,  who  pubUcly  inculcated  tiio 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  repre- 
sented all  limitation  of  kingly  power  m 
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fieditiou3  and  impious,  too  clearly  sanc- 
tioned tlic  jealousy  of  the  conitnons,  who 
would  not,  in  consequence,  rest  in  confi- 
dence or  slacken  their  attacks  upon  Buck- 
ingham, on  which  account  thny  were  sud- 
denly prorogued.  The  assassination  of 
tlie  favorite  soon  after,  by  the  enthusiast 
Feltoii,  removed  one  source  of  discord, 
and  Charles  became  more  his  own  minis- 
ter; and  some  difforences  with  his  queen, 
which  had  been  fomented  by  IJucking- 
ham,  being  made  up,  he  ever  after  con- 
tinued much  under  her  influence.  The 
parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1628, 
manifested  so  determined  a  spirit  against 
the  king's  claim  of  levying  tonnage  and 
poundage  by  his  own  authority,  that  it 
was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  C})arlcs  was 
determined  to  try  to  reign  without  one. 
For  this  jmrjwse,  having  judiciously  ter- 
minated the  pending  wars  between  Fi-ance 
and  Spain,  he  raised  sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  lord 
Strafford,  to  the  princi|)al  place  in  his 
councils.  This  able  statesman  had  begun 
liis  political  career  in  opposition  to  the 
court,  but,  having  been  gain(;d  over,  was, 
by  his  austerity,  talent  and  firmness,  an 
exceedingly  fit  instrujnent  to  curb  the 
Fpirit  of  resistance  to  [jrerogativc,  which 
had  become  so  strong  among  the  com- 
mons. In  ecclesiastical  afFaira,  Charles, 
unhappily  for  himself  and  the  church, 
was  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Laud,  then 
liifihop  of  London,  a  prelate  whose  learn- 
ing and  piety  were  d(!based  by  sujiersti- 
tion  and  a  zeal  as  indiscreet  as  intolerant. 
Under  these  counsels,  some  yeara  passed 
tway  in  the  execution  of  plans  for  raising 
money  without  the  aid  of  ])arliament,  with 
oiher  dangerous  expedients.  The  arbitra- 
ry cx)urt3  of  high  comnjission  and  star 
chamber,  in  the  hands  of  Laud,  also  ex- 
ercised, in  many  instances,  the  most  griev- 
ous oppression  ;  of  which  the  treatment 
of  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  oth- 
ers, afibrds  memorable  examples.  In 
3G:J4,  ship-money  began  to  be  levied, 
which  I  eing  strictly  applied  to  naval 
i)ur{)0S3s,  the  nation  at  large  acquiesced 
in  it  with  less  than  usual  repugnance; 
and  gome  writers,  who  courageously  at- 
tacked the  court  against  the  principle,  were 
Ueatod  with  so  much  severity,  that  others 
wertj  deterred  from  following  their  exam- 
ple. So  despcmte  did  the  cause  of  liberty 
at  this  time  appear,  that  great  numbers  of 
the  Puritans  e*!iigi~ated  to  New  England ; 
and,  by  order  of  the  court,  a  ship  was  pre- 
vented from  mailing,  in  which  were  sir 
Arthur  Hazelrig,  John  Hampden  and 
Oliver  CroinweU.    It  was  iii  1637,  not 


long   after    this    remarkable  event,  that 
Hampden  commenced   the  career  of  re- 
sistance by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money; 
the  right  to  levy  which,  without  authority 
of  pariiament,  he  was  determined  to  bring 
before   a   court  of  law.     His   cause  was 
argued  for  12  days  in   the  court  of  ex- 
chequer; and,  although  he  lost  it  by  the 
decision  of  8  of  the  judges  out  of  12,  the 
discussion  of  the  question  was  followed 
by  the  most   important  consequences  in 
its  operation  upon  public  opinion.     It  vyas 
in  Scotland,  however,  that  ibrmal  wai-like 
opposition   was  destined    to   commence. 
From  the  begirming  of  his  reign,  Charles 
had  endeavored    to   introduce   into  that 
country  a  liturgy  copied  from  the  English 
— an  hmovation  which  produced  the  most 
violent  tumults,  and  ended  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  famous  Covenant,  in  1638,  by 
which  all  classes  of  people  mutually  en- 
gaged to  stand  by  each  other.     The  Cove- 
nanters levied  an  army,  which  the  king 
opi)Osed    by    an    ill-disciplined    English 
force,  so  equivocally   inclined,  that,   not 
able  to  trust  to  it,  Charles  agieed  to  a  sort 
of  pacification.    The  next  yeai-,  he  raised 
another  army  ;  but,  his  finances  being  ex- 
hausted, after  an  intermission  of  11  years, 
he  again  assembled  a  parliament,  who,  as 
usual,  began  to  state  grievances  previously 
to  granting  sup))lies.     Losing  all  ])aticncc, 
the  king  once   more  hastily  dissolved  it, 
and  j)rosecuted  several  members  who  had 
distinguislied  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion.    Raising  money  in  the  best  manner 
he  could  devise,  an  English  army  was 
again  made  to  proceed  towards  the  north ; 
but,  being  defeated  by  the  Scots,  it  tecame 
obvious  that   affairs  could   no  longer  be 
managed  without  a  [jarliament,  and,  in 
1640,  that  dreaded  assembly  was  again 
summoned,  which  proved  to  be  tJie  fa- 
mous long  parliament,  whoso  career  forms 
so  memorable  a  portion  of  English  history. 
It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
give  an  accountof  the  proceedings  connect- 
ed with  the  })rosecution,  condenmation 
and  execution  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  or 
the  various  measures  of  reaction  in  regard 
to   ship-money,   tonnage   and   poundage, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  iniquitous  courts 
of  high  corrimission   and   star  chamber: 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Charles  soon  found 
himself  reduced  to  a  comparatively  passive 
spectator  of  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
cratical  portion   of  the  constitution,  and 
was  obliged,  both   in   Scotland  and    in 
England,  to  yield  to  the  torrent  which  as- 
sailed him.     In  the  mean  time,  a  flame 
burst  out  in  Ireland,  which  had  no  small 
effect  in  kindling  the  ensuing  conflagra- 
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tion  at  home.  The  oppressed  Catholic 
I>op»latioii  of  that  countiy,  during  the  coii- 
fuf'ion  of  the  times,  rose  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  j)iirpose  of  regaining  their 
rights.  Very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
massacre  cf  the  Protestants  are  to  be  found 
in  several  of  tlic  historians.  Later  writers 
have  catabiislied  the  fact,  that  the  number 
wh.o  perished  in  this  insurrection  was  veiT 
limited.  The  old  Catholic  settlers  of  the 
English  pale  joined  the  native  Irisii,  and, 
to  strengthen  their  cause,  pretended  to 
have  a  royal  commission,  and  to  act  in 
defence  of  the  king's  i)rerogative  against 
a  ])uritanical  and  republican  parliament. 
This  pretended  commission  is  now  gen- 
erally deemed  a  forgery;  but  such  was 
the  supposed  partiality  of  Charles  to  pope- 
ry, that  this  event  added  considerably  to 
popular  disaffection.  The  parliament  be- 
ing summoned,  the  king  lett  the  conduct 
of  the  war  entirely  to  it ;  but  it  now  be- 
came evident  that  the  commons  intended 
systematically  to  pursue  their  advantages, 
and  to  reduce  the  crown  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.  They  fi-anied  a 
,  remonstrance,  containing  a  recapitulation 
of  all  the  errors  of  the  reign  ;  renewed  an 
attempt  for  excluding  bishops  from  the 
house  of  lords ;  passed  ordinances  against 
superstitious  practices;  and  so  inflamed 
the  popular  odium  against  the  Episcopal 
ordere,  as  to  intimidate  its  members  from 
attending  to  their  duty  in  parliament.  At 
length,  it  being  apparent  that  either  the 
zealous  adherents  of  prerogative,  or  those 
who  were  anxious  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment upon  a  more  democratic  basis,  must 
give  way,  Charles,  instigated,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, by  the  injudicious  advice  of  his  queen 
and  lord  Digby,  caused  his  attorney-gen- 
eral to  enter,  in  the  house  of  peere,  an  accu- 
sation against  five  leading  members  of  the 
commons,  and  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  to 
the  house  to  demand  them.  Receiving  an 
evasive  answer,  he,  the  next  day,  jiroceed- 
ed  himself  to  the  house,  with  an  armed 
retinue,  to  seize  their  peraons.  Aware  of 
this  intention,  they  had  previously  with- 
drawn ;  hut  the  king's  appearance  with  a 
guard  caused  the  house  to  break  up  in 
great  disorder  and  indignation.  The  ac- 
cused membei"S  retired  into  the  city, 
where  a  committee  of  tho  house  was  ap- 
pointed to  sit,  and  the  city  militia  was 
mustered  under  a  commander  apjjointed 
by  parliament,  which  also  demanded  the 
control  of  the  army.  Here  the  king  made 
his  last  stand,  the  matter  having  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  which  anus  alone  could 
decide.  The  queen  fled  to  Holland  to 
procure  ammunition,  and  Charles,  with 


the  prince  of  Wales,  proceeded  north- 
wards, and,  for  a  time,  fixed  his  residence 
at  York.  The  king  was  received  in  bis 
progress  with  great  demonstrations  of  loy- 
alty from  the  gcntiy ;  and  many  eminent 
and  virtuous  characters,  who  had  been 
the  conscientious  opposers  of  his  arbitra- 
ry measures  in  the  first  instance,  now  join-. 
cd  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
Puritans,  the  inhabitants  cf  the  great  trr.d- 
uig  towns,  and  those  who  had  adojiled 
republican  notions  of  goveniment,  sided 
with  the  parliament;  and  in  no  pub-lie 
contest  was  more  private  and  public  vir- 
tue ranged  on  both  sides,  however  alloy- 
ed, as  in  all  such  cases,  with  ambition, 
bigotry  and  the  baser  passions.  The  firet 
action  of  consequence  was  the  battle  cf 
Edge-hill,  and,  although  indecisive,  it  en- 
abled the  king  to  approach  London,  and 
produce  considerable  alarm.  He  then  re- 
tired to  Oxford,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  which  proved  unavailing. 
Nothing  decisive,  however,  haj)pened 
against  the  royal  side,  until  the  battle  of 
Mai-ston-mcor,  in  1644,  which  was  gained 
chiefly  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  Cromwell. 
The  succeeding  year  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  king's  affairs,  by  the  loss  of  the  cel- 
ebrated battle  of  Naseby.  Thencefor- 
ward a  series  of  disasters  attended  his  ar- 
mies throughout  the  kingdom,  and  he 
took  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  then 
lying  before  Nev/ark.  He  was  receiv- 
ed with  respect,  although  placed  under 
guard  as  a  prisoner ;  and,  a  series  of  abor- 
tive negotiations  ensuing,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  parliament  to  surren- 
der him  to  their  commissioners,  on  the 
payment  cf  a  large  sum,  claimed  as  arrears 
by  the  Scottish  army.  The  king  was  ac- 
cordingly sun'endered  to  the  commission- 
ers aj)poTnted,  and  was  canled,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Holmhy -house,  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  .subsequently,  to  the  liead-quartcre 
of  the  anny  at  Reading,  and,  soon  after,  to 
Hampton-couit,  v/here  he  was  treated 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  respect  ex- 
acted by  his  station.  In  ttie  mean  time^ 
however,  the  army  and  Independents  be- 
comuig  all-powerf(d,  he  was  led  into  some 
fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and,  making 
his  escape  with  a  f(;w  attendants,  proceed- 
ed to  the  southern  coast.  Not  meeting  a 
vessel,  as  he  expected,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Hanmiond,  the  governor,  a  crea- 
ture of  Croiriv/ell's,  by  wiicm  he  was  lodg- 
ed in  Carisbrook  castle.  While  in  this  re- 
mote situation,  the  Scots,  ashamed  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  bad  delivered  him 
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up,  and  indignant  at  the  procec<lings  of 
the  English,  marched  a  considerable  ai-my 
to  his  relief,  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
This  force,  although  strengthened  by  a 
large  body  of  English  royalists,  was  en- 
tirely routed  and  dispersed  by  Cmmwel), 
8S  were  the  insurgents  in  Kent  and  Essex 
by  Fairfax.  Duiing  this  employment  of 
the  army  and  its  leaders,  a  new  negotia- 
tion was  opened  with  the  king  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  who  agreed  to  nearly  every 
thmg  demanded  of  him,  except  the  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy ;  and  so  much  had  it 
now  become  the  interest  of  the  parliament 
itself  to  comply  with  him,  that  a  vote  was 
at  length  earned,  that  the  king's  conces- 
sions were  a  suflicient  ground  for  a  treaty. 
The  triumphant  army,  however,  on  its  re- 
,  turn,  cleared  the  house  by  force  of  all  the 
membera  op[iosed  to  its  views ;  and,  there- 
by procuiing  a  reversal  of  this  vote,  the 
king's  person  was  again  seized,  and,  being 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst 
castle,  preparations  were  made  for  trying 
him  on  the  capital  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  people.  As  the  house  of  lords 
refused  to  concur  in  a  vote  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  commons  declared  its  concur- 
rence unnecessary ;  and  the  king,  being 
conducted  to  Loudon,  and  strip|)ed  of  all 
ensigns  of  royalty,  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  justice,  specially  erected  for  this 
unprecedented  trial,  on  the  20th  of  Jan., 
1649.  The  behavior  of  Charles  had  been 
calm  and  dignified  throughout  his  adver- 
sity, and  in  no  i-esj)ect  was  it  morc  so  than 
on  tliis  occasion.  Three  times  he  object- 
ed to  the  authority  of  the  court,  when 
brought  before  it,  and  supported  his  refu- 
sal by  clear  and  cogent  arguments.  At 
length,  evidence  being  heard  against  hi..i, 
on  the  proof  that  ho  had  appeared  in  anns 
against  the  parliamentaiy  forces,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  agt-unst  him. 
He  requested  a  conference  with  both 
houses,  which  was  rejected,  and  only 
three  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare 
for  his  fate.  As  he  left  the  tribunal,  he 
was  insulted  by  a  portion  of  the  soldiery, 
and  other  base  and  unpardonable  indigni- 
ties were  offered  to  him,  which  he  bore 
with  dignified  equanimity.  The  inter})o- 
sition  of  foreign  powers,  the  devotion  of 
friends  and  minister,  v/ho  sought  to  save 
him  by  taking  all  the  blame  upon  them- 
selves, were  vain.  After  passing  three  days, 
between  his  condenuiatioii  and  execu- 
tion, in  religious  exercises,  and  in  tender 
inter\aew3  with  his  friends  and  family,  he 
was  led  to  the  scaffohL  His  execution 
took  place  before  the  l)anqueting-housp, 
Whitehall,  on  tlie  30lh  of  Jan.,   1649, 


where,  after  addressing  the  people  around 
him  witli  great  firmness  and  composure, 
the  ill-fiited  king  submitted  to  the  fatal 
stroke.  Thus  died  Charles  I,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  than  whom  few  kings 
have  been  more  distinguished  for  the  vir- 
tues which  ornament  and  dignify  private 
life.  He  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tem- 
jferate,  chaste  and  rcligious,  aiid,  ahhough 
somewhat  cold  and  reserved  in  demean- 
or, was,  in  fact,  highly  kind  and  allcction- 
ate,  and  secured  the  warmest  atuichment 
of  those  who  had  access  to  him.  His 
talents  were  also  considerable ;  but  he 
shone  more  in  suffering  than  in  acting, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  decision  and  self- 
reliance,  which  are  necessary  to  superior 
executive  ability.  His  mind  v/as  cultivat- 
ed by  letters,  and  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts, 
particularly  jiainting,  the  professora  of 
which  he  munificently  encouraged ;  and 
the  collections  of  works  of  art,  which  he 
made  in  his  j^rosperity,  show  great  judg- 
ment in  the  selection.  He  had  also  a  feel- 
ing for  poetrj',  and  wrote  in  a  good  style 
in  prose,  without  reference  to  the  famous 
Eikon  Basilike,  his  claim  to  which  is  now 
generally  disputed.  To  all  these  personal 
and  private  acquirements,  he  joined  a 
graceful  figure  and  pleasing  countenance^ 
and,  imdcr  happier  circumstances,  woulfl 
doubtless  have  been  roj^unkd  as  a  very 
accomplished  sovereign.  With  respect 
to  his  political  chai-acter,  as  exhibited  in 
the  great  struggle  between  himself  and 
the  parliament,  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  he  strove  to  maintain  a  portion 
of  prerogative  that  had  l>ccomc  incompat- 
ible with  any  theory  of  civil  and  rehgioua 
lilKirty;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
only  sought  to  retain  what  his  predeces- 
sors had  possessed,  and  what  power  nev- 
er concedes  willingly.  There  are  periods, 
possibly,  in  the  history  of  every  people,  in 
which  old  and  new  opinions  conflict,  and 
a  concussion  becomes  unavoidable ;  and 
it  was  the  misfbrmne  of  Charles  to  occupy 
the  thi-one  at  a  time  when  the  develoiKj- 
mcnt  of  the  representative  system  neces- 
sarily encountered  the  claims  of  preroga- 
tive. If  thepariiament  had  acquiesced  in 
the  kingly  pretensions,  as  usually  explain- 
ed by  Laud  and  the  high-churchmen  of 
the  day,  it  would  have  dwindled  into  a 
mci-e  registry  of  royal  edicts,  Uke  those  of 
France.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Charics  act- 
ed a  part  which  every  monarch,  in  his  sit- 
uation, may  be  expected  to  act ;  for  a  jihi- 
losophical  appreciation  of  the  true  nature 
of  a  political  crisis  is  scarcely  lo  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  sits  upon  a  throne. 
The    most    forcible    accusation     agauisi 
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Charles  Ls  on  the  score  of  insincerity.  It 
is  asserted  that  ho  never  intended  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  This 
can  scarcely  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  some  of  them  might  justly  bo 
deemed  questionable,  if  not  demanded 
with  a  direct  view  to  produce  that  con- 
duct in  the  king  which  so  naturally  fol- 
lowed. On  the  whole,  though  many  may 
demur  to  hia  title  of  marti/r,  few  will  hes- 
itate to  regard  him  as  a  victinj  to  a  crisis 
which  the  growing  power  of  the  com- 
mons, and  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  pre- 
rogative, rendered  sooner  or  later  inevit- 
able. His  fate,  hke  that  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  generally,  exhibits  the  danger  and 
absurdity  of  those  high  theoretical  notions 
of  kingly  prerogative,  which,  while  they 
add  very  little  to  the  real  power  of  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  favor,  too  fre- 
quently seduce  them  into  encounters  with 
currents  of  principle  and  action,  a  resist- 
ance to  which  is  always  futile,  and  gen- 
erally destructive. 

Charles  H,  king  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, son  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria of  France,  was  bom  in  1630.  He  was 
a  refugee  at  the  Hague  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  on  which  he  immediately  as- 
sumed the  royal  title.  He  first  intended 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  progress  of  Cromwell.  He  there- 
fore listened  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Scots,  who  had  proclaimed  him  their 
king ;  and,  being  obliged  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians, 
they  subjected  him  to  many  severities 
and  mortifications,  which  caused  him  to  re- 
gard that  sect  ever  after  with  extreme 
aversion.  In  1651,  he  w.is  crowned  at 
Scx)ne;  but  the  approach  of  Cromwell, 
with  his  conquering  army,  soon  rendered 
his  abode  in  Scotland  unsafe.  Hoping  to 
be  joined  by  the  English  royalists,  he  took 
the  spirited  resolution  of  passing  Crom- 
well, and  entering  England.  He  was  im- 
mediately pursued  by  that  active  com- 
mander, who,  with  a  superior  army,  gain- 
ed the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and  Charles, 
after  a  variety  of  imminent  hazards,  in 
one  of  which  he  was  sheltered  for  24 
hours  in  the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak, 
reached  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and  eficct- 
ed  a  passage  to  Fi-tince.  He  passed  some 
years  in  Paris,  little  regarded  by  the  court, 
which  was  awed  by  the  power  of  the 
English  commonwealth;  and  this  indigni- 
ty induced  liim  to  retire  to  Cologne.  It 
is  the  province  of  history  to  state  the 
circumstances  that  produced  the  restora- 
tion, which  general  Monk  so  conducted, 
that  Charles,  without  a  struggle,  eucceed- 
8* 


ed  at  once  to  all  those  dangerous  preroga- 
tives, which  it  liad  cost  the  nation  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  first  to  abridge,  and 
then  to  abolish.  This  unrestrictive  re- 
turn was  not  more  injurious  to  the  nation 
than  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts» 
which,  had  a  more  rational  policy  prevail- 
ed, might  have  occupied  the  throne  at 
this  moment.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1660, 
Charles  entered  his  capital  amidst  univer- 
pal  and  almost  frantic  acclamations ;  and 
the  different  civil  and  religious  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty  and  sub- 
miFsion.  His  first  measures  were  piiident 
and  conciliatory.  Hyde,  lord  Clarendon, 
was  made  chancellor  and  prime  minister; 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from 
which  those  alone  were  excepted  who 
were  immediately  concerned  in  the  late 
king's  death.  A  settled  revenue  was  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  wardship  and  purvey- 
ance, and  the  army  was  reduced.  In  re- 
spect to  religion,  there  was  less  indul- 
gence ;  for  not  only  were  prelacy  and  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  bishops  restored, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  but  an  act  of 
uniformity  was  passed,  by  the  conditions 
of  which  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  cler- 
gy were  driven  to  a  resignation  of  their 
livings.  In  1669,  he  married  the  infanta 
of  Portugal,  a  prudent  and  virtuous  prin- 
cess, but  in  no  way  calculated  to  acquire 
the  affection  of  a  man  like  Charles.  The 
indolence  of  his  temper,  and  the  expenses 
of  his  licentious  way  of  life,  soon  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  the  un- 
popular sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
was  one  of  his  njost  early  expedients  to 
relieve  himself.  In  1663,  a  rupture  took 
place  with  Holland,  which,  as  it  proceed- 
ed from  commercial  rivalry,  was  willingly 
supported  by  parliament  It  was  attend- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  by  various  naval 
successes ;  but,  Frsnce  and  Denmark  en- 
tering into  the  war,  as  allies  of  the  Dutch, 
the  English  were  overmatched,  and  a  Dutch 
fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and,  proceeding 
up  the  Medway,  burnt  and  destroyed 
ships  as  high  as  Chatham.  Such  was 
the  naval  disgrace  of  a  reign,  which,  on 
many  other  accounts,  is  probably  the 
most  nationally  discreditable  one  in  the 
English  annals.  The  domestic  calamities 
of  a  dreadful  plague,  in  1665,  and  of  tlie 
great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  added  to 
the  disasters  of  the  period.  Soon  after. 
Clarendon,  who  had  become  very  unpop- 
ular, and  was  personally  disagreeablo  to 
Charles,  was  dismissed,  and  sought  shelter 
from  his  enemies  by  a  Aoluntary  exile.  A 
triple  aUianco  between  England,  Holland 
and  Sweden^  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
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thn  nin bli'.oiT  of  Louis  XIV,  followed.  It 
difl  honor  to  the  political  talents  of  sir 
Wiliiam  Temple,  jmd  was  one  of  the  few 
public  ino.isurcs  of  the  reign  which  de- 
serve approbation.  The  thoughtless 
{)rofusion  of  Charles,  however,  soon 
K'ouglit  him  into  a  condition  which  ren- 
dered him  the  mere  pensioner  of  Louis ; 
by  wliose  secret  aid  he  was  supported  in 
nil  his  attempts  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
his  people.  In  1G70,  he  threw  himself 
into  jhe  hands  of  the  five  unprincipled 
ministers,  collectively  denominated  the 
cabal,  who  supported  him  in  every  at- 
tempt to  make  himself  independent  of 
parliament.  A  visit  whicli  Charles  received 
from  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orltians, 
was  rendered  subservient  to  French  pol- 
icy, by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant 
ladies,  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman.  This 
female  made,  as  was  intended,  a  conquest 
of  Charles,  who  created  her  duchess  of 
Portsmouth ;  and,  amidst  all  his  other  at- 
tachments, she  retained  an  influence  over 
him  which  kept  him  steadily  attached  to 
France.  The  parly  ti-oublcs  of  this  reign 
commenced,  about  this  time,  by  the  open 
declaration  of  the  duke  of  York,  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Soon  after,  the  ministry  broke  the  triple 
alliance,  and  planned  a  rapture  witli  the 
Dutch  ;  and,  as  the  I<ing  did  not  choose  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  projected  war,  he  caused  the  exchequer 
to  be  shut  up  in  January,  1672,  and,  by 
several  other  disgraceful  and  ai-bitrary 
proceedings,  gave  great  disgust  and  alarm 
to  the  nation.  The  nava!  operations 
against  the  Dutch  were  by  no  means  suc- 
cessful, and,  a  new  parliament  being  called, 
v/hich  strongly  expressed  the  discontent 
of  the  nation,  the  cabal  v/as  dissolved,  and 
a  separate  peace  made  Avith  Holland  in 
1674.  Divisions  in  the  cabinet,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  king's  measures,  and  parlia- 
mentary contests,  followed,  and  occupied 
the  next  three  years,  until,  in  1677, 
Charles  performed  a  popular  act,  by  mar- 
rying his  niece,  the  princess  M:;ry,  to  t}io 
prince  of  Onange.  iJy  taking  somo  de- 
cided steps  in  f>.vor  of  the  Dutch,  he  also 
for.varded  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  i}i  1678. 
The  samo  year  v/as  distinguished  by  the 
pretended  discovery  of  the  ce'.ebratexl 
popish  plot,  for  the  assassination  of  the 
king,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Notivithstanding  the  infamous 
characters  of  Gates  and  Bedloo,  and  tlio 
improbable  nature  of  their  disclo-^nnjs, 
tlieir  tale,  supported  by  tlis  general  sus- 
picion of  tlio  secret  inlluence  of  a  Catholic 


faction,  met  with  univci-sal  lielicf ;  and,  in 
relation  thereto,  the  parliament  exhibited 
nearly  as  much  credulity  and  heat  as  the 
vulgjir.  Many  Cadiolic  lords  were  com- 
mitted ;  Coleman,  the  duke  of  York's 
secretary,  and  several  priests,  were  hang- 
ed ;  and  a  venerable  nobleman,  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  was  beheaded.  The  duke  of 
York  thought  fit  to  retu-e  to  Brussels,  and 
a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne 
passed  the  house  of  commons.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  country,  that  Charles 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  popular 
measures,  and  the  great  palladium  of  civil 
liberty,  the  habeas  corpus  bill,  passed  dur- 
ing this  session.  The  temper  of  the  par- 
liament was  so  much  excited,  that  the 
king  lirat  prorogued  and  then  dissolved  it 
The  court  now  sought  to  establish  a  bal- 
ance of  parties ;  to  distinguish  which,  the 
terms  whig  and  tory  were  about  this  time 
invented.  In  1680,  a  new  parliament  as- 
sembled, and  the  commons  again  passed 
the  exclusion  bill,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  lords.  This  parliament  was  also  dis- 
solvetl  in  the  next  year,  and  a  new  one 
called  at  Oxford,  which  proved  so  restiff, 
that  a  sudden  dissolution  of  it  ensued  ; 
and,  like  liis  father,  Charles  determined 
henceforward  to  govern  wrjthout  one.  By 
the  aid  of  the  tory  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
he  obtained  loyal  addresses  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  attachment  to  high 
monarchical  principles  came  again  into 
vogue.  The  charge  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies was  now  brought  against  the  Presby- 
terians. A  person  named  College  was 
executed  ujKin  the  same  infamous  evi- 
dence as  had  been  previously  turned 
against  the  Catholics ;  and  the  famous  earl 
of  Shaflesbury,  w)io  headed  the  popular 
paity,  was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted. 
The  nonconformists,  generally,  were  also 
treated  with  much  rigor ;  and  a  step  of 
great  moment,  in  the  progress  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  instituting  suits  at  law 
(quo  v;an-antos)  against  most  of  the  corpo- 
raticns  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  they 
were  intimidated  to  a  resignation  of  their 
charters,  in  order  to  receive  them  back  so 
modelled  as  to  render  them  much  more 
dependent  than  before.  These  rapid 
strides  towards  the  destruction  of  lilK>rty 
at  Icngt'/  produced  the  celebrated  Ryo'- 
housc  plot,  the  parties  to  which  certainly 
intended  resistance ;  but  that  the  assass^ina- 
tion  of  the  king  was  ever  formally  pro- 
jected, seems  very  doubtful.  It  certainly 
formed  no  part  of  the  intention  of  lord 
William  Russcl,  v/hose  execution,  with 
that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  account  of 
the  plot,  forms  one  of  the  striking  events 
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of  this  disgraceful  reign.  Charles  was, 
at  this  time,  as  absolute  as  any  sov- 
ereign in  Europe;  and,  had  he  been  an 
active  jmnce,  the  fettei-s  of  tyranny 
might  have  been  completely  livcted. 
Scotland,  which,  at  different  periods  of 
his  reign,  had  been  driven  into  insur- 
rection by  the  arbitrary  attempts  to  re- 
store Episcopacy,  was  at  length  com- 
pletely dragooned  into  submission  ;  and 
the  relics  of  the  Covenanters  were  sup- 
pressed with  circumstances  of  great  bar- 
b;;rity.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Charles 
wtis  becoming  uneasy  at  this  plan,  which 
was  chiefly  supported  by  the  bigoted  aus- 
terity of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  that  he 
bad  made  a  resolution  to  relax,  when  ho 
expired,  from  the  consequences  of  an  apo- 
l)Iectic  fit,  in  Feb.,  1685,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign.  At  his  death,  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
<;hurch,  and  thus  proved  himself  to  have 
been,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  hyp- 
ocritical as  profligate.  The  character  of 
Charles  II  requires  litde  analysis.  He 
was  a  confirmed  sensuahst  and  voluptu- 
aiy ;  and,  owng  to  the  example  of  him 
and  his  court,  his  reign  was  the  era  of  the 
most  dissolute  mannera  that  ever  prevailed 
in  England.  The  stage  was  aft  open 
school  of  licentiousness,  and  polite  litera- 
ture was  altogether  infected  by  it.  Charlca 
\\as  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  good  judge  of 
ceitain  kinds  of  writing,  but  was  too  defi- 
cient in  sensibility  to  feel  either  the  eubiime 
or  the  beautiful,  in  composition ;  neither 
was  he  generous  even  to  the  writers  whom 
he  applauded.  He  possessed  an  easy  good 
nature,  but  united  with  it  a  total  indifilr- 
encc  to  any  thing  but  his  own  pleasure  ; 
and  no  «ian  could  te  more  destitute  of 
honor  or  generosity.  His  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  king  and  subject  were 
evinced  by  his  obsci"vation  on  Lauderdale's 
cruelties  iii  Scotland  : — "  I  perceive,"  said 
lie,  "  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of 
many  bad  things  against  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  my  interest." 
Yet,  with  all  his  selfishness  and  demerits  as 
a  king,  Charles  always  pi-eserved  a  share 
<jf  popularity  with  die  multitude,  from  the 
efisiness  of  his  maimcre.  Pepys'  memoirs, 
and  other  private  documents,  however, 
clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  more 
reflecting  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted,  that,  as  he 
was  himself  a  most  dishonorable  and 
heartless  monarch  and  man,  so  his  reign 
exhibited  the  EngUsh  character  in  a  more 
tlisgraceful  light  than  any  other  in  Brit- 


ish hiafoiy.  It  need  not  be  added,  that  he 
h'.ft  many  illegitimate  children,  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  whom  are  stiU 
among  the  leading  peerage  of  the  country. 
The  fate  of  his  most  distinguished  son,  the 
ill-fated  duke  of  Monmoutli,  is  au  affair  of 
history. 

Charles  Edwarb  Stoart.  (See  Ed- 
ward.) 

Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,  boni  at 
Stockhohn,  June  27,  l(i82,  was  well  in- 
eti-ucted  in  the  languages,  histor}',  geogra- 
jiliy  and  mathematics.  He  undeistocd 
German,  Latin  and  French.  Curtiua' 
history  of  Alexai:dcr  was  ills  favorite 
book.  On  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  m  ItiD?, 
when  he  was  but  15  years  old,  he  was 
declared  of  age  by  the  estates.  Slean- 
yvhile,  the  young  king  showed  but  iittlc 
inclination  for  business :  he  loved' violent 
bodily  exercis(;s,  and  especially  the  chase 
of  the  bear.  To  his  jealous  neighbors,  this 
seemed  a  favorable  lime  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Sweden  in  the  north.  Frederic 
IV  of  Denmark,  Augustus  11  of  Polanil, 
and  the  czar  Peter  I  of  Russia,  concluded 
an  alliance  which  resulted  in  the  norihtrn 
war,  so  called.  The  Danish  troops  firit 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Hc?- 
stcin-Gottoi-p.  This  priucc,  who  had 
married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  re})aired  to  Stockholm,  and  asked 
for  assistance.  Chai-les  had  a  particukr 
attachment  for  him,  and  proposed,  in  the 
council  of  state,  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures tigainst  Denmark.  After  making 
some  arrangements  respecting  the  inteir^i-l 
admuiisiration,  he  embarked  at  Carlscrcna 
in  May,  1700.  Thirty  ships  of  the  linr-, 
and  a  gi-eat  number  of  sn)all  transportE, 
strengthened  by  an  English  and  Dutch 
squadron,  appeared  before  Coj^tenhagt  n. 
AiTangements  were  making  for  the  (iis- 
embarkation,  when  Charles,  full  of  impa- 
tience, plunged  from  his  boat  into  the 
v/ater,  and  was  the  first  who  reached  land. 
The  Danes  retired  before  the  superior 
IK)v/er  of  tiie  enemy.  Copenhagen  wiis 
on  the  point  of  being  besieged,  wlien  the 
peace  negotiated  at  Tmvendal  was  signed 
(Aug.  8, 1700),  by  which  the  duke  of  HoS- 
stein  was  confirmed  in  all  the  rights  of 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  deprive  him. 
Thus  ended  the  first  enterprise  of  Charles 
XII,  in  which  he  exliibited  as  much  intel- 
ligence and  courage  as  disinterestedness- 
He  adopted,  at  this  time,  that  severe  and 
temperate  mode  of  fife,  to  which  he  ever 
remained  true,  avoiding  relaxation  and 
useless  amusements  ;  wine  was  banished 
from  his  table ;  at  times  coarse  bread  was 
his  only  food ;  he  often  slept  in  his  cloak 
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on  the  ground ;  a  blue  coat,  with  copper 
buttons,  was    his  whole   wardrobe ;    he 
wore    large    boots,  reaching    above    his 
knees,  and  gloves  of  buffalo  skin.     With 
respect  to  the  female  sex,  he  manifested 
the  greatest  indifference,  and  no  woman 
ever  had  any  influence  over  him.    After 
thus  checkuig  Denmark,  the  attacks  of 
Augustus  and  Peter  were  to  be  repelled. 
The  former  was  besieging  Riga,  the  latter 
menaced  Narva  and  the  country  situated 
about  the  gulf  of  Finland.     Without  re- 
turning to  his  capital,  which,  in  fact,  he 
never  revisited,   Charles    caused    20,000 
men   to  be  transported  to   Livonia,  and 
went  to  meet  the   Russians,  whom  he 
found,  80,000  strong,  in  a  fortified  camp, 
under  the  walls  of  Nai-va.     On  the  30th 
Nov.,  1700,  between  eight  and  ten  thou- 
sand Swedes  placed  thenjselves  in  order 
of  battle,  under  the  fire  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  engagement  began.     On  the  pre- 
vious evening,  Peter  had  left  his  camp 
on  pretence  of  brining  up  reinforcements. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Jlus- 
eian  camp  was  taken  by  storm.     Thirty 
thousand  Russians  perished  on  the  field 
or  threw  themselves  into  the  Narva ;  the 
rest  v/erc  taken  prisoners  or  dispersed. 
After  this   victory,   Charles   crossed   the 
Dwina,  attacked  the  intrenchments  of  the 
Saxon.s,  and  gained  a  decisive  \'ictory. 
Charles  might  now   have   concluded    a 
peace,  which  would  have  made  him  the 
arbiter  of  the  North ;  but,  instead  of  so 
doing,   he  pursued  Augustus  to  Poland, 
and  determLued  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  dethroning  him.     Augustus 
attempted  in  vain  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tioiis;  in  vain  did  the  countess  Konigs- 
mark,  mistress  of  Augustus,  endeavor  to 
obtain   an   interview   with    Charles,  and 
disann  the  Swedish  hero  by  her  l>eauty. 
Charles   refused    to    negotiate   with   tiic 
king  or  to  speak  with  the  countess.     The 
war  continued  ;     the   Swedes  gained   a 
hriUiant  victory  at  Clissau ;  in  1703,  all 
Poland  was  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
querors ;  the  cardinal  primate  declared  the 
throne  vacant ;  and,  by  the  influence  of 
Chai'Ies,  the  new  choice  fell  on  Stanislaus 
Lecziusky.    Augustus  hoped  to  be  secure 
in  Saxony,  as  Peter  had  meanwhile  occu- 
pied Ingria,  and  founded  St.  Petersburg,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva.    But  the  victor 
of  Narva  despised  an  enemy  on  whom  he 
hoped,  sooner  or  later,  to  take  an  easy 
revenge,  and  invaded  Saxony.    At  Al- 
transtiidt  (q.  v.),  he  dictated  the  conditions 
of  peace,  in  170G.    The  Livonian  Patkul 
(q.  v.),  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 


alUance  against  Sweden  (at  that  time  Pe- 
ter's ambassador  in  Dresden),  was  deliv- 
ered up  to  him,  on  his  demand,  and  was 
broken  on  the  wheel.     It  was,  with  jus- 
tice, a  subject  of  astonishment,   that  a 
prince,  till  then  so  magnanimous,   could 
stoop  to  such  intem[>erate  revenge.      In 
other  respects,  Charles  exhibited,  during 
his  swy  in  Saxony,  modenition  and  mag- 
nanimity.    He  subjected  his  troops  to  the 
strictest  discipline.     Several  ambassadors 
and  princes  visited  the  camp  of  the  king 
at   Altranstiidt,  among  whom  w;is  Marl- 
borough, who  sought  to  discover  Charkis's 
jrlans,  and   convinced   himself   that   the 
victorious  hero  would  take  no  part  in  the 
groat  contests  of  the  South.     Tlie  king  of 
S^.veden,  however,  before  he  left  Germa- 
ny, required  the  emjieror  to  grant  to  the 
Lulhenuis  in  Silesia   perfect  freedom  of 
conscience  ;  and  the  requisition  was  com- 
plied with.     In  Sept.,  1707,  the  Swedes 
left  Saxony.     They  were  43,000  strong, 
well   clothed,   well   disciplined,   and   en- 
riched by  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
conquered.     Six  thousand  men  remained 
for  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland : 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  Charles  took  tlic 
shortest  route  to  Moscow.      But,  having 
reached  tlie  region  of  Smolensk,  he  altered 
his  plan,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cossiick 
hetmun  Mazeppa,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  hope  that  the  Cossacks 
would  join   him.     But   Peter  laid  waste 
their  country,  and  the  proscribed  Mazeppa 
coidd  not  procure  the  promised  aid.     Tho 
difficult  marches,  the  want  of  provisions, 
the  peq>etual  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  severe  cold,  weakened  Charles's  anny 
in  an  uncommon  degree.     Gfcneral  Low- 
cnhaupt,  who  Avas  to  bring  reinforcements 
and  provisi()ns  from  Livonia,  arrived  with 
only  a  few  troo{)s,  exhausted  by  the  march, 
and  by  continual  skirmishes  with  the  Rus- 
sirxns.       Pultawa,    abundantly    furnished 
with   stores!,   was  about   to   Ik3   invested, 
when   Peter  appeared  with  70,000  men. 
Charles,  in  reconnoitring,   was    danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  thigh  ;  consequent- 
ly, in  the  baUle  of  June  27th,  O.  S.  (July 
8i.h),  1709,  v/hjch  changed  the  fortimes  of 
the  Swedish   hero  and   the  fate  of  the 
North,  he  was  obliged  to  issue  his  com- 
mands from  a  litter,  without  being  able  to 
encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence. 
This,  and  still  morethe  want  of  agreement 
between    Renschild    and    Lowenhaupt, 
were  the  reasons  why  the  Swedes  did  not 
display  their  usual  skill  in  manojuvring, 
wliich  had  so  often  given  them  the  victo- 
ry.   They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  supe- 
rior force,  and  the  enemy  obtained  a  com- 
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Elcte  victory.  Charles  saw  his  generals, 
is  favorite  minister,  count  Piper,  and 
the  flower  of  his  anny,  fail  into  tlie  power 
of  those  Russians  so  easily  vanquished  at 
Narva,  He  himself,  together  with  Mazep- 
pa,  fled  with  a  small  guard,  and  was 
obliged,  notivithstandhig  the  pain  of  his 
wounds,  to  go  several  miles  on  foot.  He 
finally  found  refuge  and  an  honorable  re- 
ception at  Bender,  in  the  Turkish  toiritory. 
His  enemies  were  now  inspired  with  new 
hope.  Augustus  protested  against  the 
treaty  of  Altranstiidt ;  Peter  invaded  Livo- 
nia ;  Frederic  of  Denmark  made  a  descent 
on  Schonen.  The  regency  in  Stockholm 
took  measures  for  tlie  defence  of  tlie 
Swedish  territory.  General  Steinbock 
assembled  a  body  of  militia  and  peasants, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Helsmgborg,  and 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  Schonen. 
Several  divisions  were  sent  to  Finland  to 
keep  off"  the  Russians,  who,  nevertheless, 
advanced,  being  superior  in  numbers. 
Charles,  meanwhile,  negotiated  at  Bender 
with  the  Porte;  succeeded  in  removing 
the  ministers  who  were  opposed  to  him, 
and  induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war 
against  Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pruth,  July  1,  1711. 
Peter  seemed  nearly  rumed,  when  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  his  wife  (see 
Catharine)  produced  a  peace,  in  which  the 
interests  of  Charles  were  entirely  neglect- 
ed. This  monarch,  however,  projected 
at  Bender  new  plans,  and,  through  his 
agents,  solicited  of  the  Porte  auxiliaries 
against  his  enemies.  But  the  Russian 
agents  were  no  less  active  to  prepossess 
the  Porto  against  liim,  pretending  that 
Charles  designed  to  make  himself,  in  the 
person  of  Stanislaus,  the  actual  master  of 
Poland,  in  order,  fiom  thencef  in  connex- 
ion with  the  German  emperor,  to  attack  the 
Turks.  The  seraskier  of  Bender  was 
ordered  to  compel  the  king  to  depart,  and, 
in  case  he  refused,  to  bring  him,  living  or 
dead,  to  Adriauople.  Little  used  to  obey 
the  will  of  another,  and  apprehensive  of 
being  given  up  to  his  enemies,  Charles 
resolved  to  deiy  the  forces  of  the  Porte,' 
with  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  of 
which  his  retinue  consisted,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  to  await  his  fate.  When  his 
residence  at  Varnitza,  near  Bender,  was 
attacked  by  the  Turks,  he  defended  it 
against  a  whole  anny,  and  yielded  only 
step  by  step.  The  house  took  fire,  and 
he  was  about  to  abandon  it,  when,  his 
spurs  becoming  entangled,  he  fell,  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  eye-lashes  were 
sin"-ed  by  powder,  and  his  clothes  covered 
with  blood.     Some  days  after  this  singu- 


lar contest,  Stanislaus  came  to  Bender  to 
ask  the  king  of  Sweden  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  which  he  saw  himself 
obliged  to  conclude  with  Augustus ;  but 
Charles  refused.  The  Turks  now  re- 
moved their  prisoner  from  Bender  to  De- 
motica,  near  A{lrianople.  Hcj-e  he  spent 
two  months  in  bed,  feigning  sickness,  and 
employed  in  reading  and  writing.  Con- 
vinced, at  last,  that  he  could  expect  no 
assistfujco  from  the  Porte,  he  sent  a  port- 
ing embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  set  oti' 
in  disguise  with  two  officers.  Accus- 
tomed to  every  deprivation,  Cliarles  pur- 
sued Jiis  journey  on  horseback,  through 
Hungary  and  Germany,  day  aiul  night, 
with  such  haste,  that  only  one  of  his  at- 
tendants was  able  to  keep  up  with  liim- 
Exhaustcd  and  haggard,  he  arrived  be- 
fore Stralsund  about  one  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  Nov.  O.  S.  (22d),  1714. 
Pretending  to  be  a  courier  with  important 
despatches  fiom  Turkey,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  immediately  introduced  to  the 
commandant,  count  Dunker,  who  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  king,  without 
recognising  him  till  he  began  to  speak, 
when  he  sprang  joyfully  from  his  bed, 
and  embraced  the  knees  of  his  master. 
The  report  of  Charles's  arrival  spread 
i-apidiy  throughout  the  city.  The  houses 
were  illuminated.  A  combined  anny  of 
Danes,  Saxons,  Russians  and  Pnissians 
immediately  invested  Stralsund.  Charles 
performed,  during  the  defence,  miracles 
of  bravery.  But,  being  obliged  to  suiren- 
der  the  fortress,  on  Dec.  15,  1715,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lund,  in  Schonen,  and  took, 
measures  to  secure  the  coaet.  He  then 
attacked  Norway.  The  baron  of  Gortz, 
whoso  bold  but  intelligent  plans  were 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy,  was,  at  that  time,  his  confiden- 
tial friend.  His  advice  was,  that  Charles 
should  gain  Peter  the  Great  to  the  interest 
of  Sweden  by  important  concessions, 
make  himself  master  of  Norway,  andfi-om 
thence  land  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  de- 
throne George  I,  who  had  declared  him- 
self against  Charles.  Gortz  discovere<l 
resources  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
entered  into  negotiations,  at  Aaland,  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  czar.  Peter 
was  already  gained,  and  a  part  of  Nor- 
way conquered ;  the  fortunes  of  Svv'e- 
den  seemed  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect ; 
Charles  was  besieging  Fredericshall,  when, 
on  Nov.  30,  1718,  as  he  was  in  the 
trenches,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  and 
examining  the  workmen,  he  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  was 
found  dead  in  the  same  position,  his  haiul 
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on  his  swor.T,  in  liis  pocket  the  poitnut  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  aiid  a  prayer-book. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  lliat  the  ball 
which  killed  him  was  fired,  not  from  the 
fortress,  but  from  the  Swedish  side.  His 
adjutant,  Siguier,  has  been  accused  as  an 
accomplice  in  his  murder.  A  century 
afterwards,  Nov.  30,  1818,  Charles  XIV 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  At  Charles's  death, 
Sweden  sunk  from  the  rank  of  a  leading 
power.  In  his  last  years,  he  had  formed 
great  ])lans  for  the  improvement  of  its 
navj',  trade  and  commerce.  At  Lund,  he 
often  conversed  with  the  professors  of  the 
university,  and  attended  public  dispiUa- 
tions  on  geometry,  mechanics  and  history. 
In  Bender,  the  reading  of  useful  books 
was  one  of  his  principal  employments: 
he  sent  for  Swedish  scholars,  and  caused 
them  to  travel  through  Greece  and  Asia. 
Accounts  of  some  of  these  travels  have 
been  printed;  there  are  others  in  manu- 
script at  Upsal.  Firmness,  valor  and  love 
of  justice  were  the  grand  features  of 
Chailes's  character,  but  were  disfigured  by 
an  obstinate  rashness.  After  his  retuni, 
he  showed  himself  more  peaceable,  gen- 
tle, moderate,  and  disposed  to  politic 
measures.  Posterity,  considering  him  in 
relation  to  his  times,  will  say  that  he  had 
great  virtues  and  great  faults ;  that  he  was 
seduced  by  prosperity,  but  not  overcome 
by  adversity.  His  history  has  been  writ- 
ten by  his  chaplain,  Norl)erg.  Adlerfeld 
has  published  his  military  memoirs.  Vol- 
taire's Histoire  de  Cliarles  XII,  though  not 
Comjjlete,  nor  free  from  cnx)i-s  in  dates, 
names  and  geographical  facts,  is  written 
with  much  clearness  and  elegance. 

Charles  XIII ;  king  of  Sweden  ;  bom 
Oct.  7,  1748 ;  second  son  of  king  Adol- 
phus Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister 
of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Having 
been  apjwinted,  at  his  birth,  high  admiral 
of  Sweden,  his  education  was  directed 
chiefly  to  the  leaniing  of  naval  tactics,  for 
which  purpose  he  accompanied  several 
cruises  in  the  Cattegat.  In  1765,  he  be- 
came honorary  president  of  the  society  of 
sciences  at  Upsal.  In  1770,  he  com- 
menced tlie  tour  of  Europe.  The  death 
of  Adolphus  Frederic  recalled  him  to 
Sweden,  where  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1772.  His  brother, 
Gustavus  III,  appointed  him  governor- 
general  of  Stockholm,  and  duke  of  Svidcr- 
mannland.  In  1774,  he  manied  Hedwig 
Elisabeth  Charlotte,  princess  of  HolsteiH- 
Gottorp.  In  the  waf  with  Russia,  in 
1788,  he  received  the  command  of  the 
fieet,  defeated  the  Russians  in  the  gulf 


of  Finland,  and,  in  the  most  dangerous 
season  of  the  year,  brought  back  his  fleet 
in  safety  to  the  harbor  of  Carlscrona, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Finland.  After  the  nunder  of 
Gustavus  III,  in  1792,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  regency,  and,  happily  for 
Sweden,  preserved  the  country  at  peace 
with  all  other  nations,  while  he  united 
with  Denmark  for  the  protection  of  the 
navigation  in  the  northern  seas.  He  like- 
wise founded  a  museum,  established  a 
military  academy  for  200  pupils,  and 
gained  universal  esteem.  In  1796,  he  re- 
signed the  government  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus IV,  who  had  become  of  age,  and 
retired,  as  a  private  man,  to  his  castle  of 
Rosersbcrg.  He  never  appeared  again  in 
public  life  till  a  revolution  hurled  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  IV,  in  1809,  from  the 
throne,  and  placed  Charles  at  the  head  of 
the  state,  as  administrator  of  the  realm, 
and,  some  months  afterwards,  June  20, 
1809,  as  king  of  Sweden,  at  a  very  critical 
period.  The  peace  with  Russia,  at  Fred- 
cricksham,  Sept,  17,  1809,  gave  the  coun- 
try the  tranquillity  necessary  for  repairing 
its  heavy  losses,  and  for  completing  the 
constitution.  He  had  already  adopted 
prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Sonderburg^ 
Augustenburg  as  his  successor,  and,  after 
his  death,  marshal  Beniadotte,  who  was 
elected  by  the  estates,  in  August,  1810,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  prince.  On  him  he 
l)estowed  his  entire  confidence.  May  27, 
1811,  he  founded  the  order  of  Charles 
XIII,  which  is  confeired  solely  on  free- 
masons of  high  degree.  June  21,  1816, 
he  acceded  to  the  holy  alliance.  His 
prudent  conduct  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia,  in  1812,  procured 
Sweden  an  indemnification  for  Finland 
by  the  acquisition  of  Norway,  Nov.  4, 
1814.  Although  some  disappointed  no- 
bles may  have  given  utterance  to  mur- 
murs against  his  government,  Charles 
XIII  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  love  of  his 
people  till  his  death,  Feb.  5,  1818. 

Charles  XIV,  John,  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  (or  Scandinavia),  marrieii, 
Aug.  16,  1798,  Eugenie  Bemardine  D6- 
Bir6e  (bom  Nov.  8,  1781),  daughter  of  the 
merchant  Clary,  of  Marseilles,  sister  of  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Feb.  5,  1818, 
he  succeeded  Charles  XIII,  by  whom  he 
had  been  adopted.  This  prince,  whose 
political  station  practically  refutes  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  principle  of  legitimacy 
maintained  by  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
was  bom,  Jan.  26,  1764,  at  Pau,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  called  Jean 
Baptiste  Jules  Bemadotte.    His  father  was 
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a  lawyer.  His  uncommon  intellectual  cul- 
tivation shows  that  he  was  educated  with 
great  care.  In  1780,  he  voluntarily  en- 
tered the  military  profession,  and,  in  J  789, 
at  the  age  of  26  years,  was  still  a  sergeant. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  entered 
with  entliusiasm  the  ranks  of  the  defend- 
ers of  his  country,  and  rose  quickly 
through  the  steps  of  military  promotion. 
In  1794,  he  was  general  of  division  in  the 
battle  of  Fleurus ;  in  1795,  he  contributed 
essentially  to  the  passage  of  the  French 
over  the  Rhine,  at  Neuvned ;  in  1796,  he 
seiTed  in  Jourdan's  army.  His  services 
on  the  Lahn,  the  blockade  of  Mentz,  the 
battle  of  Neuhoff,  the  passage  over  the 
Rednitz,  the  taking  of  Altorf,  the  capture 
of  Neumark,  and  the  advantages  obtained 
over  Kray,  whom  he  deprived  of  his 
magazines  on  the  Mame,  established  his 
reputation  as  a  general.  He  afterwards 
led  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Bonaparte,  with  the 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Gradisc^  In  the 
contests  which  ensued  before  he  could 
make  himself  master  of  it,  he  afforded  a 
model  of  coolness  and  intrepidity.  Short- 
ly before  the  18th  Fructidor,  Bonaparte 
chose  him  to  carry  to  the  directory  the 
banners  taken  in  the  battle  of  Kivoli,  and, 
in  liis  letter,  called  him  one  of  the  generals 
who  had  moat  essentially  contributed  to 
the  renown  of  the  Italian  army.  After 
the  treaty  of  Leoben,  the  disturbances  in 
the  southern  provinces  continuing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  18th  Fructidor,  the  direc- 
tory appointed  general  Beniadotte  com- 
mandant at  Marseilles ;  but  he  refused  to 
turn  his  sword  against  his  feliow-citizeiis, 
and  returned  to  his  division  in  Italy. 
After  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  lie  was 
appointed  ambassador  of  the  French  re- 
public to  the  court  of  Vienna.  A  tumult, 
caused  by  planting  the  tri-colored  banner 
on  the  jmlace  of  the  embassy,  induced 
him  to  leave  Vienna.  He  repaired  to 
Rastadt,  and  from  thence  to  Paris.  In 
tl>e  campaign  of  1799,  Beniadotte,  as 
commander  of  the  army  of  obeervation, 
under  Jourdan,  was  instructed  to  cross 
the  Rhine  and  invest  Philippsburg.  But 
tlie  api)roach  of  the  arch-duke  Charles, 
tlie  retreat  of  Jourdan  over  the  Rhine,  the 
dissolution  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  and 
the  progress  of  the  aUies  in  Italy,  rendered 
extraordinary  measures  neccssaiy.  Ber- 
nadotte,  being  placed  in  the  ministry  of 
war,  urged  the  accusation  of  the  generals 
who  had  so  speedily  surrendered  the  Ital- 
ian fortresses,  encouraged  the  zeal  of  tlie 
conscripts,  exerted  himself  for  the  restora- 
tion of  military  discipline,  and  checked 


the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  army. 
Three  months  after,  he  saw  himself  re- 
moved from  the  office  which  he  had 
administered  in  the  most  difficult  crisis,  at 
the  moment  when  he  might  have  enjoyed 
the  order  he  had  produced.  He  therelbre 
retired  from  the  public  service,  and  had 
already  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  countr}', 
when  the  18ih  Brumaire  efiected  a  change 
in  his  situation.  Bonaparte  called  him  to 
the  council  of  state.  Here  he  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  The  first  consul,  en  the 
other  hand,  refused  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition  destined  for  St. 
Domingo,  and  Bemadotte  expressed  him- 
self very  explicitly  respecting  the  entire 
incompetency  of  general  Leclcrc  for  tho 
duty.  An  alienation  thus  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Bonaparte  ;  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law Joseph  could  only  bring  abotit  a 
kind  of  political  reconciliation  between 
them.  He  now  received  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  West,  and,  by  his  hu- 
mane measures,  suppressed,  in  its  origin, 
the  insurrection  excited  in  the  hardly 
quieted  Vendue,  by  some  chiefs  of  the 
Chouans.  (q.  v.)  After  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  U.  States ;  but  the  revival  of  the 
war  prevented  his  proceeding  thither.  In 
1804,  the  first  consul  sent  him  to  Hanover 
in  the  place  of  Mortier,  and  his  humanity 
and  disinterestedness  gained  the  love  of 
the  Hanoverians.  In  the  same  year,  the 
change  of  the  consulate  into  a  hcrcdi- 
taiy  empire  gave  him  the  staff  of  a  mar- 
shal of  the  French  empire,  and,  soon  after, 
the  grand  def uration  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  wiih 
Austria,  Bernadotte  led  an  army  throut-Ij 
Anspach,  effected  a  junction  with  the  Ba- 
varians at  V/urtzburg,  and,  in  this  way 
surrounding  the  Austrians,  contributed  to 
the  victory  at  Ulm.  In  the  battle  of  Ai;s- 
tcrlitz,  Bernadotte's  corps  constituted  tlio 
centre,  which  witiistood  all  the  attacks  of 
the  Russian  army.  June  5, 18CG,  Napoleon 
created  him  prince  of  Ponte-Corv  o.  In  the 
war  against  Prussia,  he  led  the  first  corps 
d'armde,  advanced  from  Bayreuth,  through 
HofF,  to  the  Saxon  Vogtland,  and  cut  oft'tho 
corps  of  count  Tauenzien  from  the  Prus- 
sian main  army.  Oct.  14,  he  advanced 
from  Don)burg,in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 
army,  pursued  general  Bliicher  to  Liibcck, 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  He 
was  the  only  French  leader  who  seriously 
endeavored  to  alleviate  the  melancholy 
fate  of  this  unhappy  city  on  the  6th  Nov., 
1806.  Towards  the  Swedes,  also,  taken 
prisoners  on  the  Trave,  1500  in  number. 
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lie  manifested  so  much  kindness,  tliat  his 
name  was  mentioned  with  i-espect  in  Swe- 
den. He  next  marched  through  Poland 
and  Prussia  Proper,  and  fouglit,  Jan.  25, 
1807,  the  bloody  engagement  of  Mohrun- 
gen,  by  which  the  Russians  were  prevent- 
ed from  Buiprising  tlic  grand  army,  and 
driving  it  over  the  Vistula.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  p£irticipating  in  the  battle  of 
Friedland  by  a  wound  received  at  Span- 
gen,  June  5.  From  the  close  of  1807  to 
9ie  spring  of  1809,  he  commanded  the 
French  anny  which  remained  in  the  north 
of  Germany.  W^ar  having  broken  out 
anew,  in  1809,  between  Austria  and 
France,  he  led  the  Saxon  allies  to  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  where,  Avith  the  guard 
and  cxtijta  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  they 
fonncd  the  second  line  and  the  reserves, 
and,  animated  by  his  courage,  fought  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  The  Saxons  took 
Wagram,  and  maintaitjcd  possession  of 
tlic  burning  village  for  two  hours ;  but,  as 
tliey  Iiad  lost  many  of  their  number,  the 
prince  commanded  general  Dupas,  whose 
division  belonged  to  the  ninth  corps,  to 
support  them.  But  Dupas  refused,  be- 
cause he  was  ordered,  from  a  higher 
quarter,  to  remain  in  his  position.  Aston- 
ished at  this,  the  prince  immediately  made 
preparations  to  save  tlic  remainder  of  the 
Saxon  trooj)s,  and  then  hastened  to  hesid- 
quarters,  to  complain  to  the  emperor  of 
this  violation  of  miUtary  rules.  "  If  his 
deatli,"  he  said, "  were  desired,  there  were 
lees  odious  means  than  one  by  which  so 
many  bravo  men  must  perish  with  him." 
The  emperor  tried  to  appease  the  prince 
by  saying  that  such  enxn-s  were  unavoid- 
able in  so  extensive  movements.  But 
Bcraadotte  took  his  dismission,  and  w<!nt 
to  Paris.  Information  being  received  of 
the  landing  of  the  English  on  Walche- 
rcn,  the  council  of  ministers  intnisted 
to  him  the  cliarge  of  repelling  the  inva- 
eion.  He  immediately  called  cut  t!ie  na- 
tional guards,  deceived  the  cnen)y  by 
marches  and  countennarchcs,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  the  island.  From 
that  time  the  prince  Uved  in  the  bosom  of 
his  fainiiy,  sometimes  in  the  country,  some- 
times at  Paris ;  and  here  the  deputies  of 
Sweden  brought  him,  in  September,  1810, 
information  of  his  aj)pointment  as  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  and  crowii-prince  of  this 
kingdom.  King  Charles  XIII  had  pro- 
posed him  for  his  successor,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  to  the  estates,  and  the  commit- 
tee of  the  estates,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
chose  him,  August  21,  almost  unanimous- 
ly, on  condition  that  he  should  embrace 
the  evangelical  Lutheran  religion.    Bcma- 


dotte's  acceptance  of  his  election  Charles 
XIII  announced  to  the  diet  at  ffirebro, 
Sept.  26,  J  810,  having  previously,  at  a 
chapter  of  the  order  holden  on  the  24th, 
created  the  new  crown-prince  knight  of 
the  order  of  seraphim :  he  was  likewise 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  realm. 
Napoleon  had  no  influence  on  this  choice ; 
for,  when  he  learned,  in  July,  1810,  that 
the  Swedish  diet  was  assembling  at  ffire- 
bro,  to  choose  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  king  of  Hen- 
mark  might  be  elected  ;  and  the  Kcmi-ofli- 
cial  Journal  dt  VEmpire  contains  an  arii- 
cle  to  this  effect,  which  Desaugiers,  the 
French  chargi  d'affaires  in  Stockholm, 
communicated  by  a  note  to  the  Swedish 
rninisliy.  Meanwhile  three  Swedish  dep- 
uties had  already  arrived  in  Paris  to 
asceitain  the  sentiments  of  the  prince  in 
case  of  his  election.  The  prince  referred 
tliem  to  the  emjjeror,  who  assured  tlio 
deputies  that  he  should  not  oppose  the 
free  choice  of  the  diet,  though  it  should 
fall  on  the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  At  the 
same  time,  he  recalled  his  chargd  d'af- 
faires from  Stockholm.  After  the  prince 
was  elected,  Napoleon  made  him  several 
promises  in  favor  of  Sweden,  but  their 
mutual  personal  relations  were  not,  on 
that  account,  more  friendly  ttian  they  had 
been  before.  Oct.  18,  at  noon,  Ponte- 
Corvo  reached  the  royal  Danish  castle  of 
Fredericsborg,  where  he  remained  in  the 
midst  of  the  royal  family  till  the  next  day, 
when  he  departed  for  Elsinore.  Here 
doctor  Lindblom,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  in 
the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  Oct  19, 
1810,  in  the  house  of  the  Swedish  consul, 
received  his  profession  of  belief  in  the 
creed  of  the  evangehcal  Lutheran  church 
Amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  a  Swedish 
galley  conveyed  him  to  Helsingborg,  where 
Ik;  landed  Oct.  20,  and  had  his  fii-st  meet- 
ing with  king  Charies  XIII.  On  the  31st, 
he  was  presented  to  the  diet.  By  an  act 
of  Nov.  5, 1810,  the  king  adopted  him  ;  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Charles  John,  and 
took  the  oath  as  crown-prince  and  heir  of 
the  throne  ;  after  which  ceremony,  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  estates.  To  his 
son  Oscar  was  granted  the  title  of  dvke  of 
Sudermannland.  His  wife  came  to  Stock- 
holm, Jan.  7, 1811,  but  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  lived,  till  some  years  since,  un- 
der the  title  of  countess  of  Gotldand.  The 
king  being  attacked  wath  sickness  in  tho 
following  year,  he  committed  to  the  crown- 
prince,  March  17,  1811,  though  with  somo 
restrictions,  the  government  of  the  Swe- 
dish monarchy,  which  he  conducted  till 
Jan.  7,  1812,  witli  wisdom  and  energy. 
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He  did  much  to  promote  the  agriculture 
(an  agricultural  society  was  erected  under 
his  superintendence),  commerce  and  mil- 
itary power  of  Sweden.  Meanwhile,  the 
crown-prince  so  far  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  that 
Sweden  declared  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain Nov.  17,  1810.  But,  after  Napoleon 
had  demanded,  in  vain,  2000  Swedish 
f«iiloi-s  for  his  fleet  at  Brest,  and  Sweden 
refused  to  enforce  the  continental  system 
in  all  its  rigor,  he  occupied  Swedish  Pom- 
erania,  without  giving  any  explanation  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  French  ambassador, 
Alquier,  at  Stockholm,  used  language 
which  implied  that  the  crown-prince  was 
to  liave  in  view  solely  tlie  interest  of 
France.  When  Charles  XIII  resumed 
the  govenunent,  the  crown-prince  made  a 
remarkable  report  respecting  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  situation  of  the  kingdom. 
In  conformity  with  his  views,  the  decree 
of  July  29,  1812,  was  issued,  by  which  die 
Swedish  ports  were  o{)ened  to  all  nations. 
This  resolution,  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing differences  between  Sweden  and 
France,  was  justified  by  the  crown-prince 
in  a  letter  to  Napoleon.  In  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  in  1812,  Swe- 
den refused  the  alUance  of  France,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  provocations  which 
she  had  received  from  that  country,  con- 
cluded a  secret  league  with  Russia,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  March  24,  O.  S.  (April  8), 
1812,  by  die  terms  of  which  she  promised 
to  send  an  army  of  25 — 30,000  men  to 
Germany  ;  but  Russia  previously  pledged 
itself  to  unite  Norway  with  Sweden,  either 
l>y  negotiations  or  by  force  of  arms.  (See 
SchoU's  TVaitis  de  Paix,  x.  101,  &c.)  Tliis 
treaty,  however,  was  set  aside  at  tiie  meet- 
ing of  Alexander  and  the  crown-prince  at 
Abo,  Aug.  27,  1812,  in  order  tliat  Russia 
might  employ,  for  its  own  defence,  its 
anny  in  Finland,  which  had  been  design- 
ed to  act  against  Norway,  but  was  now 
needed  on  the  Dwina.  That  treaty  is  the 
foundation  of  the  political  system  subse- 
quently observed  by  Sweden,  and  pro- 
posed at  that  time  by  the  crown-prince. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
was  also  effected  at  CErebro,  July  12, 
1812.  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were 
then  between  Smolensk  and  Moscow. 
Sweden's  policy  required  the  greatest  pos- 
sible precaution :  its  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  France  was  not  therefore 
made  till  Charles  John  had  reached  the 
head-quarters  of  Alexander  and  Frederic 
William,  at  Trachenberg,  m  Silesia,  July 

9 12, 1813.    The  crown-prince  evideudy 

showed  diat  he  did  not  wish  to  attack 
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France,  but  only  to  guard  the  interests  of 
Sweden,  while  he  promised  to  cooperate 
against  Napoleon's  plans  of  conquest:  sev- 
eral times,  therefore,  he  urged  the  emperor 
to  make  peace.  For  the  same  purpose,  he 
wrote  to  Ney,  after  the  battle  of  Denne- 
-Hdtz,  Sept.  6,  1813.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  allies,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  France. 
May  18,  1813,  the  crown-prince  arrived  at 
StralsuncI,  to  place  himself  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Swedish  anny  in  Gennany.  His  let- 
ter to  the  French  emperor,  March  20, 
1813,  had  been  without  effect.  Sweden 
had  now  become  more  finnly  allied  with 
England  and  Russia.  After  the  confer- 
ence at  Trachenberg,  Chai-les  John  pro- 
ceeded to  BerUn.  He  visited,  durmg  the 
truce,  the  quartere  of  the  troops  committed 
to  him,  repaired  again  to  Stralsund,  where 
he  received  general  Morcau,  and,  Aug.  11, 
readied  the  coips  besieging  Stettin.  He 
had  the  command  of  the  "  united  army  of 
JVorth  Germany^''  consisting  of  the  Russian 
corps  of  Winzingerode,  Woronzow,  Czer- 
nitschew,  of  the  English  under  Walmo- 
den,  the  Prussian  under  Biilow,  and  the 
Swedish  under  the  field-mai-shal  Stedingk. 
By  tlie  victoiy  at  Grossbeeren,  Aug.  23, 
over  the  French  marshal  Oudinot,  he 
saved  Berlin.  By  the  still  greater  vic- 
tory at  Dennewitz,  the  issue  of  which 
wiis  decided  by  the  Prussian  general 
Billow,  count  of  Dennewitz,  over  marshal 
Ney,  Sept.  G,  the  capital  of  Prussia  was 
a  second  time  saved.  Oct.  4,  the  crown- 
prince  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Rosslau.  His 
inarch,  on  die  17th,  to  Taucha,  contributed 
much  to  the  result  of  the  glorious  18th  of 
October,  at  Leipsic,  on  which  day  Charles 
John  acquired  new  reputation.  On  the 
following  day,  he  fonned  a  junction  with 
his  alhes  at  Leipsic.  While  they  pursi^ed 
the  enemy  in  a  direct  line  to  his  frontiers, 
Charles  John  marched  along  the  Elbe  to 
Mecklenburg,  against  marshal  Davoust  and 
the  Danes.  Liibeck  was  soon  conquered, 
and  the  Danish  army  separated  from  the 
French,  which  threw  itself  into  Hamburg. 
A  coqjs  was  left  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
the  city,  wliile  the  crown-piince,  v\ith  the 
mahi  army,  turned  towards  Holstein.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  his  outposts  ex- 
tended to  Rissen  and  Fredericia,  and 
Frederic  VI,  king  of  Denmark,  in  the 
treaty  of  {leace  which  the  crown-prince 
concluded  with  him,  Jan.  14, 1814,  at  Kiel, 
ceded  Norway  to  Sweden.  Hereupon 
Chju-les  John,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  proceeded  through  Hanover  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.    This  march,  how- 
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ever,  was  executed  so  slowly,  that,  before 
he  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war,  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  already  enter- 
ed Paris.  The  crown-prince  of  Sweden 
now  came  to  Paris,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  France  m  Compiegne, 
but  soon  left  France,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  which  had  elected  its 
former  governor  hereditary  king.  After 
a  campaign  of  14  days,  he  compelled  the 
prince  Christian  Frederic  to  make  a  treaty 
at  Moss,  Aug.  14,  1814,  by  which  Norway 
recognised  the  conqueror  as  crown-prince 
of  Norway,  Nov.  4,  1814.  (See  Christian 
lYederic,  and  N'oitoay.) 

Since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Charles 
XIV  has  done  eveiy  thing  possible  in  his 
situation  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  which  called  him  to  the  tlu-one  by 
a  free  choice.  When,  on  occasion  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm,  in  March,  1817,  solemnly 
assured  him  of  their  fidelity,  he  thanked 
them  with  the  following  remarkable  words : 
— "  I  came  among  you  with  no  otlier  cre- 
dentials and  pledge  than  my  sword  and 
my  actions.  Could  I  have  brought  with 
me  a  series  of  ancestors,  extending  back 
to  the  times  of  Charles  Martel,  I  should 
have  desired  it  only  on  your  account.  For 
my  part,  I  am  proud  of  the  services  which 
I  have  rendered,  and  of  the  fame  which 
has  occasioned  my  elevation.  These 
claims  have  been  augmented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  king,  and  the  unanimous  choice 
of  a  free  people.  On  this  I  found  my 
rights ;  and,  as  long  as  honor  and  justice 
are  not  banished  from  the  earth,  these 
rights  will  be  more  legitimate  and  sacred 
than  if  I  were  descended  from  Odin. 
History  teaches  that  no  prince  has  acquired 
a  throne,  but  by  the  choice  of  a  nation,  or 
by  conquest.  I  have  not  opened  a  way 
by  arms  to  the  Swedish  throne :  I  have 
been  called  by  the  free  choice  of  the  na- 
tion, and  on  this  right  I  rely,"  &c.  In  the 
same  spirit  has  he  reigned,  and  nothing 
has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
in  him.  He  has  manifested  the  gi'eatest 
care  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  has  founded 
several  useful  institutions  from  his  own 
funds.  He  combines  a  prudent  firmness 
in  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  a  wise  re- 
gard for  the  general  relations  of  European 
policy.  Commerce  he  has  endeavored  to 
encourage,  by  treaties  with  the  American 
republics  and  the  Barbary  states.  The 
management  of  the  public  debt  is  improved, 
and  the  public  credit  established  at  home. 
The  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the 
education   of  hia   son,   the   heir-appar- 


ent, prince  Oscar  (Joseph  Francis),  bom 
July  4, 1799,  is  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice. This  was  seen  at  the  confirmation 
of  the  prince,  which  took  place  April  15, 
1815,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  July  4,  1817,  the  prince 
was  declared  of  age.  He  has  subsequent- 
ly had  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  and, 
June  20,  1818,  the  Swedish  diet  and  tho 
Norwegian  storthing  empowered  him  to 
exercise  plenary  regal  powers,  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  king.  June 
19, 1823,  prince  Oscar  married  Josephine, 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  Eugene,  of 
Leuchtenberg,  viceroy  of  Italy,  step-son 
of  Napoleon,  who  bore  him  a  eon  in  1826, 
who  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Schonen. 
Thus  the  new  dynasty  seems  to  be  firmly 
established.  Its  principal  support  is  tlie 
love  of  the  people,  which  Charles  XIV 
has  won  by  his  conduct,  equally  prudent 
and  noble.  His  motto,  "  The  people's  love 
is  my  reward"  (Folkets  karltk  min  belo- 
ning),  expresses  the  character  of  his  gov- 
ernment. (See  the  M^m.  pour  servir  a 
I'Histoire  de  Charles  XIV,  par  Coupi  de 
St.  Donat  et  B.  de  Roquefort ;  Paris,  1820, 
2  vols.).  The  principal  dissatisfaction  has 
arisen  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  sought 
to  regulate  the  foreign  debts  of  Sweden 
(for  example,  the  loans  of  Mr.  Frege),  and 
it  seems  that,  in  this  case,  he  has  acted  on 
very  untenable  grounds ;  for  the  credit  of 
the  crown  of  Sweden  has  been  ahnost 
annihilated  in  foreign  countries,  and  loud 
complaints  have  been  made  respecting  the 
violation  of  acknowledged  obligations. 
He  has  done  much  for  institutions  of 
instruction  and  improvement ;  in  particu- 
lar, he  has  placed  the  army  and  fleet  on  a 
respectable  footing,  has  established  a  large 
fortified  camp  for  the  protection  of  the 
country,  &c.  The  memory  of  Charles 
XIII  he  has  perpetuated  by  the  erection 
of  a  statue.  As  the  only  sovereign  who 
has  retained  a  throne  acquired  during  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  he  has  a  difficult  part 
to  play  among  the  legitimates  of  that  con- 
tinent. It  is  said  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  negotiating,  before  the  French  were 
driven  from  his  territory,  to  give  one  of 
his  daughters  to  prince  Oscar,  but  that, 
when  his  situation  improved,  he  broke 
oflT  the  negotiations. 

Charles  Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy, 
sumamed  the  Great;  bom  at  the  castle 
of  RivoU,  in  1562.  He  proved  his  cour- 
age in  the  battles  of  Montbrun,  Vigo,  Asti, 
Chatillon,  Ostage,  at  the  siege  of  Berue, 
and  on  the  walls  of  Suza.  He  formed, 
1590,  the  plan  of  uniting  Provence  to  his 
dominions.     Philip  II  of  Spain,  his  father- 
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in-law,  obliged  the  parliament  of  Aix  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  protector  of  this 
province,  in  order,  by  this  example,  to  in- 
duce France  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Spain  as  protector  of  the  whole  reahn. 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  not  less  ambitious, 
likewise  aimed  at  this  crown  ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  Matthias,  desired  also  to  be 
chosen  emperor  of  Germany.  He  like- 
wise intended  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  and  to  take  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, the  inhabitants  of  which,  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  offered  him  the  sovereignty 
over  dieir  countiy.  The  citizens  of  Ge- 
neva were  obUged  to  defend  their  city,  in 
1602,  against  this  ambitious  prince,  who 
fell  upon  them  by  night,  in  time  of  peace. 
(See  Geneva.)  Henry  IV,  who  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  duke,  and  whose  gen- 
eral, the  duke  of  Lesdiguiere,  had  beaten 
Charles  Emanuel  several  times,  entered, 
at  last,  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  not 
disadvantageous  to  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
but  he  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  began 
again  a  war  with  France,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. He  died  of  chagrin,  at  Savillon, 
1630.  He  is  one  of  those  jirinces  who 
render  the  surname  of  Great  suspicious. 
His  heart  was  as  hard  as  his  native  rocks. 
He  built  palaces  and  churches,  loved  and 
patronised  the  sciences,  but  thought  little 
of  making  them  sources  of  happiness. 

Charles  I,  king  of  Spain.  (See  Charles 
V.) 

Charles  IV,  king  of  Spain,  bom  at 
Naples,  12th  Nov.,  1740,  came  to  Madrid 
in  1759,  when  his  father,  Charles  III,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VI, 
ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  Dec.  13,  1788.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  princess  of  Parma,  Louisa  Ma- 
lia.  Too  imbecile  to  govern,  he  was  al- 
ways ruled  by  his  wife  and  his  ministers, 
among  whom  the  prince  of  peace,  Godoy 
(q.  v.),  duke  of  Alcudia,  from  the  year 
1792,  had  unboiuided  influence  over  him. 
The  hatred  which  this  favorite  drew  on 
himself  from  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and 
other  grandees,  brought  on  a  revolution  in 
1808,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  dethione 
the  Bourbons.  (See  Spain.)  Charles  abdi- 
cated at  Aranjuez,  March  19,  revoked  this 
ulidication,  and  finally  ceded,  at  Bayonnc, 
his  right  to  the  throne  to  Napoleon,  who 
settled  on  him  for  life  the  palace  of  Com- 
piegne  and  a  pension  of  30  millions  of  rials, 
of  which  2  millions  were  destined  for  the 
queen's  jointure.  Charles  after  this  lived  at 
Compiegne  with  the  queen  and  the  prince 
of  peace,  but  subscquendy  exchanged  this 
residence  for  Rome,  where  the  climate 
was  more  congenial  to  him.     From  1815, 


he  occupied  the  palace  Barbcrini,  in  this 
city.  Hunting  he  always  made  his  prin- 
cipal employment.  He  died  at  Naples, 
Jan.  19,  1819,  of  a  relapse  of  the  gout, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  His  wife  died  a  short 
time  pre\'ious,  in  Dec,  1818.  Charles 
was  an  immense  eater. 

Charles  Louis  ;  archduke  of  Austria ; 
son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  and 
brother  of  the  present  emperor  Francis ; 
field-marshal-general;  bom  Sept.  5,  1771. 
He  commenced  his  military  career  in  Bra- 
bant, in  the  year  1793,  commanded  the 
vanguard  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  Xi\\- 
ent  and  bravery.  Shortly  after,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
grand-cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1796,  he  was  made  field-marshal  of  tiie 
German  empire,  and  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine. 
He  fought  several  successful  battles  against 
the  French  general  Moreau,  near  Rastadt, 
routed  general  Jourdan,  in  Franconia, 
near  Amberg,  Wurtzburg,  &.C.,  threw  the 
French  army  into  confusion,  forced  Jour- 
dan and  IMoreau  to  retreat  over  the  Rhine, 
and  crowned  this  victorious  campaign  by 
getting  possession  of  Kehl,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of 
1797.  During  these  successes  in  Grerma- 
ny,  fortune  favored  general  Bonaparte  in 
Italy.  In  the  month  of  February  of  the 
same  year,  the  archduke  Charles  repaired 
thither,  and,  in  the  month  of  April,  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben.  After 
the  unsuccessfiil  congress  at  Rastadt,  the 
archduke  again  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  year  1799,  defeated  general 
Jourdan  in  Suabia,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  in  Franconia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  at  tlie  battle  of  Stockach. 
Soon  after  this,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  great 
militaiy  talent  against  general  Mass^na,  in 
a  most  difficult  situation,  in  Switzerland. 
The  impaired  state  of  his  healtii  forced 
him  to  quit  the  field  in  1800,  when  he  was 
elected  governor-general  of  Bohemia ;  but 
he  had  hardly  left  the  anny,  which  had 
placed  its  whole  confidence  in  him,  ere 
the  greatest  consternation  became  evident. 
After  die  unfortunate  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den,  the  French  entered  Austria.  At  this 
crisis,  the  archduke  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  into  whom  he  instilled 
fresh  courage.  At  last,  he  acceded  to  tlie 
preliminaries  of  peace,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  Lim6ville.  After 
this,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  in 
which  capacity  he  displayed  his  talents  in 
a  new  sphere.     In  1802,  he  refused  the 
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monument,  proposed  by  tlie  king  of  Swe- 
den, at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  be  erected 
to  him  as  the  hberator  of  Gennany.  In  the 
campaign  of  1805,  Chai-les  commanded  an 
Austrian  army,  in  Italy,  against  Mass^na. 
Whilst  affairs  in  Germany  were  tjiking  a 
most  unfortunate  turn,  and  Napoleon  had 
entered  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian 
provinces,  the  archduke  gained  a  victory 
over  mai-shal  Mass^na,  at  Caldiero,  and 
led  his  anny  back  to  protect  the  yet  un- 
conquered  provinces.  After  the  peace  of 
Presburg  was  concluded,  he  was  elected 
first  chief  of  the  council  of  war,  and  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  whole  Austrian  army. 
In  the  war  of  1809,  in  the  month  of  April, 
he  advanced  into  Bavaria,  wth  the  chief 
part  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Here  he  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  himself,  and  a  hard- 
fought  and  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  five 
days,  ensued ;  after  which,  in  spite  of  eve- 
ry exertion,  the  Austrians  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  On  the  21st 
and  22d  of  May  of  the  same  year,  the  arch- 
duke gained  a  victoiy  at  Aspem,  oppo- 
site to  Vienna,  and  compelled  the  French 
to  retreat  across  the  Danube  with  great 
loss.  The  battle  of  Wagi-am,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history,  had  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult, but  no  censure  can  be  cast,  either  on 
the  Austrian  army,  which  distinguished 
itself  by  its  bravery,  or  on  the  archduke, 
who  was  wounded  on  this  occasion,  for 
being  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  much 
superior  force,  after  a  battle  of  two  days, 
duruig  which  they  several  times  had  the 
advantage.  Their  retreat  was  effected 
with  the  greatest  order,  and  amidst  con- 
stant fighting,  till  they  reached  Znaym, 
where  an  armistice  put  an  end  to  the  bat- 
tle. Soon  afler  this,  the  archduke  re- 
signed the  command,  and  has  not  since 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  anny.  He 
has  enriched  military  literature  with  two 
valuable  works — Grundsatze  der  Strategic 
erlaiitert  durch  die  Darstelhtng  des  Feld- 
zugs  von  1790,  in  DetUschland  (Prin- 
ciples of  Strateg}',  illustrated  by  the  Cam- 
paign of  1796,  in  Gei-many),  Vienna,  1813, 
5  vols.,  witli  a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war 
and  11  plans,  2d  ed. ;  and,  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same,  Die  Geschichte  des  Feld- 
zugs  von  1799,  in  Deutscldand  und  in  der 
Schweitz  (History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1799,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland),  Vien- 
na, 1819,  2  vols.,  v/itli  an  atlas  in  folio. 
Both  works  have  Iieen  translated  into 
French.  Afler  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Mentz,  and  af- 
terwards governor  and  captain-general  of 
Bohemia.     In  1815,  he  manied  the  prin- 


cess Henrietta  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  by 
whom  he  has  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  archduke  lives,  generally, 
quite  retired  in  the  country. 

Charles  AuGUSTDS  of  Weimar.  (See 
fVeimar.) 

Charles  River  ;  a  river  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  flows  into  Boston  harbor,  di- 
viding Boston  from  Charlestown.  The 
source  of  the  principal  branch  is  a  pond 
bordering  on  Hopkinton.  It  is  navigable 
for  lighters  and  large  boats  to  Watertown, 
7  miles. 

Charleston;  a  city  and  seaport  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name ;  120  miles  S.  S.  E.  Columbia,  118 
N.  E.  Savannah,  590  S.  S.  W.  Baltmiore ; 
Ion.  79°  54' W.  ;  lat.  32°  47' N. :  popula- 
tion in  1790,  16,359;  in  1800,  18,712; 
in  1810, 24,711  ;  11,668  whites,  and  13,043 
blacks:  in  1820,24,780;  5323  free  white 
males,  5330  free  white  females;  12,552 
slaves,  1475  free  people  of  color.  It  is 
situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ash- 
ley, which  unite  just  below  the  city,  and 
form  a  spacious  and  convenient  harbor, 
communicating  with  the  ocean  below  SuJ- 
livan's  island,  7  miles  from  Charleston. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  there  extends, 
from  shore  to  shore,  a  sand-bank,  danger- 
ous to  vessels,  but  having  two  channels, 
the  deepest  of  which  has  16  feot  of  water 
at  low  tide.  The  harbor  is  defended  by 
fort  Pinkney  and  fort  Johnson,  which  are 
on  islands,  the  former  2  and  the  latter  4 
miles  below  the  city  ;  and  by  fort  Moultrie 
on  Sulhvan's  island.  Charleston  contains 
a  city-hall,  an  exchange,  a  custom-house, 
a  guard-house,  a  theatre,  an  orphan-house, 
an  hospital,  an  alms-house,  2  arsenals,  2 
markets,  a  college,  and  19  houses  of  pub- 
lic worship,  4  for  EpiscopaUans,  3  for 
Presbyterians,  3  for  Methodists,  2  for  Con- 
gregationahsts,  1  for  Lutherans,  2  for  Ro- 
man Catholics,  1  for  French  Protestants, 
1  for  Baptists,  1  for  Friends,  and  a  Jews' 
syiiagogue.  The  Charieston  library  con- 
tains about  13,000  volumes.  The  orphan 
asylum  is  a  noble  and  well  endowed  in- 
stitution, which  supports  and  educates 
neariy  200  oiphan  children.  There  are 
several  other  charitable  societies  richly 
endowed,  particularly  the  South  Car- 
olina society,  the  St.  Andrew's  society, 
and  the  Fellowship  society,  instituted 
for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel 
streets,  which  are  intersected  by  others 
nearly  at  right  angles.  The  tongue  of 
land,  on  which  it  is  built,  was  originally 
indented  with  creeks  and  narrow  marshes, 
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which  have  been  filled  up ;  and  it  is  drier 
and  more  elevated  than  most  parts  of  the 
low  country  of  South  Carolina.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  elegant,  and  fiiniished  with 
piazzas.  It  is  much  the  largest  town  in 
the  state,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
government.  It  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  shipping  owned  here,  in 
1816,  amounted  to  36,473  tons ;  in  1820, 
to  23,403  tons.  That  dreadful  distemper, 
the  yellow  fever,  has  made  frequent  rav- 
ages m  Charleston ;  but  its  effects  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  pei-sons  from 
more  northern  situations ;  and  the  climate 
of  the  city  is  accounted  healthy  to  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  more  so  than  that  of  most 
other  Atlantic  to wiis  in  the  Soutliem  States. 
Its  superior  salubrity  attracts  the  planters 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is 
the  favorite  resort  of  tlie  wealthy  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  affords  much  agreeable 
society,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  gayest 
towns  in  the  U.  States.  (See  Carolina, 
South.) 

Charlestown  ;  a  post-town  in  Middle- 
sex county,  Massachusetts,  one  mile  north 
(if  the  centre  of  Boston ;  population,  in 
1820,  6591.  The  principal  part  of  the 
town  is  finely  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
fbnncd  by  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers, 
which  here  flow  into  Boston  harbor. 
Charlestown  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
two  bridges  across  Charles  river;  with 
Chelsea  and  Maiden  by  two  others  across 
Mystic  river,  and  with  Cambridge  by  a 
bridge  across  a  bay  of  Charles  river.  It  is 
a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  the  largest 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  advanta- 
geously situated  for  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  state  prison,  the  Massachusetts  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  a  market-house,  alms- 
house, and  five  houses  of  public  worship. 
One  of  the  principal  navy -yards  in  the  U. 
States  occupies  about  60  acres  of  land,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  this  town.  It  is 
enclosed,  on  the  land  side,  by  a  wall  of 
.solid  masoniy,  and  contains,  besides  other 
buildings,  several  arsenals,  magazines  of 
jjublic  stores,  and  three  immense  edifices, 
each  sufiiciently  capacious  to  receive  a 
ship  of  100  guns,  with  all  the  apparatus 
for  its  construction.  Bunker  hill,  on 
which  was  fought  one  of  the  most  cele» 
brated  battles  of  the  American  revolution, 
is  in  tliis  tovm.  (For  an  account  of  the 
events  which  brought  on  tlie  battle,  sec 
Massachusetts,  and  United  States.)  The 
British  anny  in  Boston  had  been  increase<l 
to  alx)ut  10,000  men,  by  the  anival  of  rein- 
forcements, towards  tiie  end  of  May,  177d, 
and  was  under  the  romi7iand  of  general 
9* 


Gage,  governor  of  Massachusetts  bay,  gen- 
erals Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  &c.  The 
American  army  of  citizen-soldiers  amount- 
ed to  about  15,000  men,  enlisted  for  a  few 
months,  without  organization  or  discipline. 
They  were  anned  with  fowling-pieces,  but 
few  of  them  provided  with  bayonets.  The 
whole  was  under  the  command  of  general 
Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Cambridge.  The  right 
wing,  under  brigadier-general  Thomas, 
occupied  the  heights  of  Roxbury ;  the  left, 
under  colonel  Stark,  was  stationed  at 
Medford.  The  city  of  Boston  is  built  on 
a  small  peninsula,  having  tlie  town  of 
Charlestown,  also  built  on  a  peninsula, 
and  separated  fi-om  it  by  a  narrow  ann  of 
the  sea,  about  1500  feet  wide,  on  the  north. 
The  heights  of  Charlestown,  Breed's  hill 
(62  feet  high)  and  Bunker  hill  (110  feet 
high,  about  130  rods  N.  W.  of  the  for- 
mer), command  the  city.  The  Americans 
having  received  infonnation  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  to  occupy  these  heights, 
and  advance  into  the  country,  orders  were 
issued  to  colonel  Prescott  (June  16)  to  take 
possession  of  Bunker  hill  in  the  evening, 
and  erect  the  fortifications  requisite  to 
defend  it.  General  Putnam  (q.  v.)  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  expedition.  Find- 
ing, on  their  arrival,  that,  though  Bunker 
hill  was  the  most  commanding  position,  it 
was  too  far  fi-om  the  enemy  to  annoy  his 
shipping  and  army,  the  provincials  deter- 
mined to  fortify  Breed's  hill,  and  began 
their  labor  soon  after  midnight.  Every 
thing  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
silence,  that  the  British  were  not  aware  of 
their  presence  till  day-break,  when  the 
ships  of  war  and  floating  batteries,  which 
lay  in  the  harbor  of  Charlestown,  together 
with  a  battery  on  Copp's  hill,  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  redoubt  which  had  been 
completed  during  the  night.  The  Amer- 
icans, meanwhile,  continued  their  labor, 
until  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breast- 
work, extending  north,  fi-om  the  east  side 
of  the  redoubt,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
About  one  o'clock,  the  British,  under  gen- 
eral Howe,  landed  at  Morton's  point,  in 
CharlestowTi,  without  opposition.  Here 
they  waited  for  reinforcements,  which 
arrived  soon  after.  The  whole  number 
amounted  to  about  5000  men,  with  6  field- 
pieces  and  howitzers.  The  original  de- 
tachment of  provincials  amounted  to  1000 
men,  with  2  field-pieces.  They  had  been 
reinforced  by  about  the  same  number, 
among  whom  were  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  under  colonel  Stark.  General 
Pomeroy,  and  general  Warren,  president 
of  the  provincial  congress,  joined  the  ranks 
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as  volunteers.  The  troops  on  the  open 
ground  formed  a  cover  from  the  musketry 
of  the  enemy,  by  pulhng  up  the  rail  fences, 
placing  them  at  sjnall  distances  apart  in 
parallel  lines,  and  filling  up  the  intervening 
space  wth  new-mown  grass.  The  British 
columns  now  moved  forsvard,  mider  gen- 
eral Howe,  to  the  attack  of  the  rail  fence, 
and,  imder  general  Pigot,  to  attack  the 
breastwork  and  redoubt.  The  Americans 
impatiently  withheld  their  fire  until,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Putnam,  "they 
saw  the  white  of  their  enemies'  eyes." 
The  British  were  repulsed  with  gi-eat  loss. 
Had  they  charged,  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  successful,  as  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
bayonets.  A  second  attack,  during  which 
the  village  of  Charlestown  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  was  attended  with  the  same 
result.  But  the  Americans  had  nearly  ex- 
pended their  ammunition,  and  their  com- 
munication with  the  main  army  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  fire  of  the  floating  batteries, 
which  enfiladed  Charlestown  neck.  The 
Enghsh  now  rallied  for  a  third  attack,  de- 
termined to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the 
redoubt  and  breastAvork,  and  to  charge ;  at 
tlie  same  time,  their  artillery  turned  the  left 
of  the  breastwork,  enfiladed  the  line,  and 
sent  their  balls  directly  into  the  redoubt. 
The  Americans,  after  resisting  with  stones 
and  the  butts  of  their  guns,  retreated  under 
a  heavy  fire.  They  were,  however,  not 
pursued  very  warmly,  and  drew  off" with  an 
inconsiderable  loss.  They  had  1 15  killed, 
among  whom  was  general  Warren  (q.  v.), 
305  wounded,  and  30  mafle  prisoners.  The 
British  loss  was  1054  killed  and  wounded. 
June  17th,  1825,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
this  battle  was  commeiflorated  by  a  public 
celebration,  and  tlie  corner-stone  of  the 
Bunker  hill  monument  was  laid. 

Charlevoix,  Peter  Francis  Xavier  de, 
a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  St.  Quentin, 
in  1682,  and  taught  languages  and  philos- 
ophy widi  some  reputation.  He  was,  for 
some  years,  a  missionary  in  America,  and, 
on  his  return,  had  a  chief  share  in  the 
Jmtmal  de  Trevoux  for  22  years.  He  died 
in  1761,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high 
moral  character  and  extensive  learning. 
Of  his  woi-ks,  the  Histoire  Ginerale  de  la 
.Youvelle  France  is  the  most  valuable.  This 
describes  his  own  experience,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Amer- 
icans, for  which  he  is  often  quoted,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  good  authority.  His  style  is  simple 
and  unaffected,  but  not  perfectly  correct. 

Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of 
queen  Caroline  (q.  v.)  and  George  IV,  and 
the  wife  of  prince  Leojwld  of  Coburg,  was 


bom  at  Carlton  house,  Jan.  7,  1796,  and 
passed  the  first  years  of  her  life  under  the 
eyes  of  her  mother,  who  watched  over  her 
with  the  fondest  affection.  She  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  lady  Clil- 
ford,  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  superin- 
tended her  studies.  These  were  calculat- 
ed to  prepare  her  to  l)ecome,  one  day,  the 
queen  of  a  great  nation,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  them  from  morning  to 
evening.  She  is  said  to  liave  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  principal  ancient 
writers,  and  with  the  history  and  statistics 
of  the  European  states,  especially  witti 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  her  native 
country.  She  spoke,  with  ease,  French, 
Germnn,  Italian  and  Spanish,  sung  well, 
played  on  the  harp,  piano  and  guitar,  and 
sketched  landscapKJs  from  nature  witli 
much  taste.  Her  style  of  writing  wa.s 
pleasing,  and  she  was  fond  of  poetry.  In 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  between  her 
father  and  motlier,  she  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  latter.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
fixed  upon  as  her  future  husband,  and  the 
nation  desired  their  union,  because  th(! 
prince  had  been  educated  in  England,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  in- 
terests of  the  people.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, he  had  served  in  the  British  army  in 
Spain,  and  distinguished  himself  The 
union,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  princess.  In  die  mean 
time,  she  was  introduced  at  court,  in  181 5, 
on  her  19th  birth-day.  The  princess,  who, 
in  any  situation,  would  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  her  sex,  displayed  an  ardent  but 
generous  disposition,  and  independence 
and  loftiness  of  sentiment.  She  often  said 
that  queen  Ehzabeth  must  be  the  model 
of  an  English  queen ;  and  some  persons 
even  thought  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  them.  In  1814,  prince  Leopold 
of  Coburg  visited  England,  in  the  suite  of 
the  alhed  sovereigns,  who  went  to  London 
after  the  peace  of  Paris.  His  cultivated 
mind  and  amiable  mannere  haAnng  made 
an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  princess, 
he  was  permitted  to  sue  for  her  hand. 
Their  marriage,  tlie  result  of  personal  in- 
clination, was  solemnized  May  2,  1816. 
The  prince  (whom  Napoleon  declare<l,  at 
St.  Helena,  one  of  the  finest  men  he  had 
ever  seen)  loved  her  vnth  tendemass. 
They  were  always  together,  rode  out  in 
company,  visited  the  cottages  of  the  coun- 
try people,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing  pictuie 
of  conjugal  love.  They  seldom  left  Clar- 
enton,  and  only  went  to  London  when 
their  presence  at  court  was  necessfuy. 
Their  domestic  Ufe  resembled  that  of  a 
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private  familj' :  after  dinner,  tlicy  painted 
together,  and  the  evenings  were  devoted 
to  music  or  reading.  Meanwhile,  tlie  na- 
tion anxiously  expected  the  moment  when 
the  princess,  who  was  highly  lieloved, 
should  become  a  mother.  The  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  entertained,  how- 
ever, were  disappointed  by  a  premature 
deUvery.  England  soon  conceived  new 
hopes :  but,  Nov.  5, 1817,  after  three  days  of 
suffering,  the  princess  was  dehvered  of  a 
dead  child.  A  few  hours  after  her  deliv- 
eiy,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and 
breathed  her  last.  The  physician  who 
had  attended  her  shot  himself 

Charlottenburg  ;  a  residence  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  built  by  Sophia  Charlotte, 
the  first  queen  of  Prussia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Spree,  about  three  miles  from  Berlin, 
with  a  beautiful  garden.  The  town,  which 
has  lately  grown  up,  contains  430  houses, 
of  which  a  large  number  are  public  houses, 
and  4700  inhabitants.  A  beautiftil  walk 
loads  through  the  park  of  Berhn  to  Char- 
lottenburg, which  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
citizens  of  Berlin.  In  the  garden  adjoin- 
ing the  castle  is  the  tomb  of  the  late  queen 
Louisa,  by  the  statuary  Rauch.  Charlot- 
tenburg contains  one  of  the  best  academies 
of  Germany,  that  of  Messieurs  Cauer,  who 
formerly  taught  at  Berlin. 

Charlottesville;  a  post-town,  and 
capital  of  Albemarle  coimty,  Virginia ;  40 
miles  E.  S.  E.  Staunton,  86  W.  N.  W. 
Richmond ;  lat.  38°  2'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  52'  W. 
It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  one  mile  from 
-the  Rivanna,  and  is  laid  out  in  squares  of 
three  or  four  acres.  The  university  of 
Virginia  was  established  here,  by  the  legis- 
lature, in  1817.  The  buildings  comprise  10 
pavilions,  for  the  accommodation  of  pro- 
fessors ;  109  donnitories  and  G  hotels,  for 
the  lodging  and  dieting  of  the  students. 
The  site  is  a  little  distance  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  occupies  200  acres.  The  insti- 
tution is  to  receive  annually,  from  the 
Virginia  literary  fund,  the  sum  of  $15,000. 
Charon,  in  mythology ;  the  son  of  Er- 
ebus and  Nox.  It  was  his  ofiice  to  ferry 
the  dead,  in  his  crazy  boat,  over  the  dark 
floods  of  Acheron,  over  Cocytus,  resound- 
ing with  the  doleful  lamentations  of  the 
dead,  and,  finally,  over  the  Styx,  dreaded 
even  by  the  immortals.  The  shades  were 
each  obliged  to  i)ay  him  an  obolus,  which 
was  put,  at  the  time  of  burial,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased.  Those  who  could 
not  pay  the  fare,  or  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  find  no  grave  in  the  upper  world, 
were  compelled  to  wander  on  the  desolate 
banks  of  the  Acheron,  till  Charon  was  pleas- 
ed to  carry  them  over  to  their  final  resting- 


place.  He  was  represented  as  an  old  man, 
with  a  gloomy  aspect,  matted  beard,  and 
tattered  garments.  (Respecting  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  this  fable,  see  Cemetery,  and 
Egyptian  Mythology.) 

Charost  (Armand  Joseph  de  B^thune), 
duke  of,  bom  at  Versailles,  in  1728,  a  wor- 
thy descendant  of  his  great  ancestor  Sully, 
distinguished  himself,  on  many  occasions, 
in  the  military  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  fiiend  and  father  of  his  soldiers, 
and  rewarded  the  brave  from  his  own 
resources.  In  1758,  he  sent  all  his  plate 
to  the  mint,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
state.  The  peace  concluded  in  1763  re- 
stored him  to  a  more  quiet  sphere  of  use- 
fulness ;  yet  he  did  not  discontinue  his 
favors  towards  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
commanded.  He  was  particularly  active 
in  the  promotion  of  agricultiu-e  and  pubUc 
instruction.  Long  before  the  revolution, 
Ije  abolished  the  feudal  services  on  his 
estates,  and  wrote  against  feudal  institu- 
tions. He  established  charitable  institu- 
tions in  sundry  parishes,  provided  for  the 
support  and  instruction  of  orphans,  em- 
ployed physicians  and  midwives,  founded 
and  hberally  endowed  an  hospital.  In  a 
year  of  dearth,  he  imported  grain  into 
Calais  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  provin- 
cial assemblies,  he  spoke  against  the  cor- 
vees.  In  tlie  assembly  of  the  notables,  he 
declared  himself  for  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  pubhc  burdens.  The  revolution 
broke  out.  Before  the  decree  relative  to  a 
patriotic  contribution  appeared,  he  made  a 
voluntary  present  of  100,000  francs  to  the 
state.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  retir- 
ed to  Meillant,  where  he  was  arrested,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  Uberty  until  after  the 
Oth  Thermidor.  In  tlie  testimonies  given 
in  his  behalf  by  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tees, he  was  called  the  father  and  benefac- 
tor of  suffering  humanity.  He  returned  to 
Meillant,  where  he  established  an  agricul- 
tural society.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great 
lor  him,  and  his  vast  fortune  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  his  enterprises.  He  died  Oct. 
27, 1800,  of  the  small-pox,  lamented  by  the 
people,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been. 

Charpentier,  I.  F.  G. ;  a  man  who  did 
much  to  improve  the  art  of  mining.  He 
was  born  in  1738,  and  died  in  1805.  He 
was  one  of  the  professors  in  the  mining 
academy  at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony. 

Chart.    (See  Map.) 

Charta  Magna.    (See  Magna  Charta.) 

Charte  Constitutionnelle  (constitu- 
tional charter)  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  French  realm,  given  by  king  Louis 
XVIII  (q.  v.)  June  4, 1814,  when  he  re- 
turned from  England.    It  is  one  of  those 
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instruments,  which  are  called,  in  French, 
odroyis ;  that  is,  such  as  are  granted  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  khig,  a)id  are  not  a 
compact  between  tlie  people  and  the  ruler, 
nor  a  constitution  framed  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  charter  uses  the  words 
N'ous  avons  accorde  et  accordons,  fait  con- 
cession et  octroi  a  nos  sujets,  &lc.  The 
word  cliarte  was  chosen  as  calling  to 
mind  the  old  charters  granted  in  France, 
for  instance,  la  charte  aux  JVormands. 

The  French  charter  consists  of  T6  arti- 
cles, and  some  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  the  king  acknowledges  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  constitutional  charter,  as  demanded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  state  of 
France,  and  cedant  au  vceu  des  snjets,  adds 
this  instrument  to  the  grants  of  the  ancient 
kmgs  of  France,  and  declares  that  he  gives 
it  voluntarily,  and  by  the  free  exercii;e  of 
his  royal  authority,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Articles  1  to  12  inclusive  contain 
the  public  right  of  the  French  [droit  public 
des  Franfais).  This  j)ortion  of  the  Chaiie 
is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights. 
Those  from  13  to  23  inclusive  contain  the 
formes  du  gouvernement  du  roi,  which  de- 
termine the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  and 
his  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment Those  from  24  to  3^4  inclusive 
relate  to  th(!  constitution  of  the  chamber 
of  peere ;  35 — 53  relate  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  of  the  departments;  54 — 56,  to  the 
muiistry;  57 — 68,  to  the  judiciary;  69 — 74, 
contain  particular  rights  guarantied  by  the 
state ;  75  and  76  contain  transitory  articles 
(articles  transitoires).  The  first  article  dc;- 
clares  all  Frenchmen  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  (les  Frangais  soni  igaux  devant  la 
loi,  quels  que  soient  cTailleurs  lews  litres  et 
leurs  rangs).  All  citizens  are  taxed  in 
proportion  to  their  propeity  (art.  2),  and 
are  admissible  to  all  civil  and  military 
offices  (art.  3).  Ail  forms  of  religion  are 
tolerated  and  protected ;  bat  the  Catholic 
is  declared  the  rehgion  of  the  state.  Art. 
8  recognises  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but 
resei-ves  the  right  of  making  laws  against 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege.  Twelve  such 
additional  laws  are  referred  to  in  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Charte  printed  1828.  (See  Vil- 
IHe.)  Art.  9  declares  all  proj>erty  inviola- 
ble, not  excepting  the  national  estates,  so 
called,  that  is,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
king,  clergy  and  nobility  liefore  the  revolu- 
tion, and  were  sold  during  its  continuance. 
Art.  11  declares  a  general  amnesty,  as  re- 
gards votes  and  opinions  previous  to  the 
restoration.  (See  Amnesty.)  A  law  of 
amnesty  was  also  passed  Jan.  11,  1816. 
The  conscription  is  abolished  (art.  12). 
The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  mvio- 


lable  and  sacred.  His  nunisters  are  re- 
sponsible. To  the  king  alone  belongs  the 
executive  power  (art.  13).  The  king  is 
supreme  chief  of  the  state  and  commander 
of  the  sea  and  land  forces ;  he  declare.s 
war,  makes  all  appointments,  and  estab- 
lishes regulations  and  ordinances  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety 
of  the  state  (art.  14).  The  legislative  pow- 
er rests  jointly  in  the  king,  the  chamber  of 
peers,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  (art. 
15).  The  king  proposes  the  laws  (art.  16).* 
The  chambers  may  petition  him  to  pro- 
pose a  law  (art.  19).  If  the  petition  is 
rejected,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  during  the 
same  session  (art.  21).  The  civil  list  is 
fixed  during  the  first  session  of  the  cham- 
bej-s,  after  the  accession  of  a  king,  for  the 
whole  duration  of  his  reign  (art.  23).  The 
peers  of  France  are  nominated  by  the 
king.  Their  dignity  is  either  granted  for 
life,  or  made  hereditary,  accoi-ding  to  his 
pleaiuire.  Their  number  is  unlimited 
(art.  27).  The  peers  cannot  meet  without 
the  chamber  of  deputies  is  also  in  session 
(art.  26).  Peers  enter  the  chamber  at  the 
age  of  25  years,  but  have  not  the  right  to 
vote  or  speak  until  the  age  of  30  (art.  28). 
The  chancellor  of  France  presides  over 
the  peers ;  in  his  absence,  a  peer  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  (art  29).  Members  of 
the  king's  family,  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
are  peers  by  birth,  but  have  no  right  to 
vote  before  the  age  of  25  years,  and  the 
king  must  permit  them  to  take  their  seats 
for  each  session  by  a  particular  message ; 
otherwise  every  thing  done  by  the  cham- 
ber in  their  presence  is  void  (art.  30,  31). 
The  debates  of  the  peers  are  secret  (art. 
32).  The  chamber  of  peers  takes  cogni- 
zance of  high  treason  and  attempts  against 
the  safety  of  the  state  (art.  33).  Peers 
can  be  arrested  and  tried  only  by  the 
chamber  to  which  they  belong  (art  34). 
The  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed  of 
the  deputies  elected  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges in  the  departments  (art.  35).  By  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  the  deputies  were  to 
be  elected  for  five  years,  but  the  period 
has  since  been  extended  to  seven  years. 
(Sec  Septennial  Elections.)  To  become 
acquainted  with  the  rules  relating  to  elec- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  consult  not  merely 
the  Charte,  but  also  the  laws  of  Feb.  5, 
1817,  March  25,  1816,  June  19, 1820.  In 
1824,  the  ministry  obtained  the  repeal  of 

*  Therefore  the  French  laws  beffin  thus  : — Louis 
or  Charles,  &c.,  par  ta  grctce  &  Dieu,  Roi  cte 
France  et  de  Navarre,  a  tous  pr^sens  et  a 
Vfmir,  S.VLUT.  Nous  avons  propose,  les  Cltambres 
ont  adopts,  Nous  AvoNs  Ordonne  et  Ordont- 
NOKS,  ce  qui  suit. 
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art.  37,  which  requires  a  fifth  part  of  the 
chamber  to  be  annually  elected — a  change 
which  much  diminishes  the  independence 
of  the  body.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
complaint  in  the  nation.  The  Uberal  part 
of  tlie  nation  are  looking  with  great  anxi- 
ety for  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  the  security  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  citizens.  (See 
Election.)  The  president  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  is  appointed  by  the  king  from 
among  five  deputies,  presented  by  the 
chamber  (art.  43).  The  sessions  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  are  pubhc,  but,  on 
tlie  request  of  five  members,  it  must  form 
itself  into  a  secret  committee  (art.  44). 
The  chamber  divides  itself  into  bureaux, 
%vhich  discuss  the  propositions  made  by 
the  king.  No  amendment  (q.  v.)  to  a  law 
can  be  made,  if  it  has  not  been  proposed 
or  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  discussed 
by  the  bureaux,  i.  e.,  committees  (art.  45, 
46).  The  deputies  receive,  first,  all  tlie 
propositions  of  the  king  respecting  taxes, 
and  not  till  after  discussion  in  this  body  are 
tliese  bills  sent  to  the  peers  (art.  47).  No 
tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  both  chambers  and  the  king's  sanction 
(art  48).  Land  taxes  can  be  imposed  only 
for  one  year.  Indirect  taxes  may  be  laid 
for  several  years  (art.  49).  The  king  con- 
vokes both  the  chambers  each  year.  He 
can  dissolve  tJiat  of  the  deputies,  but 
must,  in  this  case,  convoke  another  within 
three  months  (ait  50).  No  bodily  con- 
straint can  be  imposed  upon  a  deputy 
tiuring  the  session,  or  for  six  weeks  before 
or  after,  in  consequence  of  any  civil  pro- 
cess (art  51 ).  Duiing  the  session,  no  mem- 
ber can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested  on  a  crim- 
inal charge,  except  with  tlie  permission  of 
the  chamber,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  offence  (art.  52).  No 
petition  to  eidier  of  the  chambers  is  per- 
mitted to  be  made  verbally  at  their  bar.  It 
must  be  delivered  in  writing  (art.  53).  (See 
Bar.)  The  ministers  of  state  may  be 
members  of  eitlier  chamber,  and  must  be 
heard,  if  they  demand  it,  by  tlie  peers  as 
well  as  by  the  deputies  (art  54).  The 
chamber  of  deputies  alone  has  the  right  to 
impeach  the  ministers;  the  peers,  to  try 
them  (art.  55).  Ministers  can  only  be  im- 
peached for  treason  and  extortion  (concus- 
sion, art  56).  All  j  ustice  emanates  from  the 
king  (art.  57).  The  judges  appointed  by  the 
king  are  not  removable  (art.  58).  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  though  appointed  by  the 
king,  are  removable  (art  61 ).  No  one  can 
be  tried  except  before  the  ordinary  judges; 
therefore  no  extraordinary  tiibunals,  nor 
commissions,  so  called,  caii  be  created  (art. 


62,  63).  The  debates  in  the  courts  are 
public  in  criminal  cases,  unless  pubUcity, 
in  a  given  case,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  community  (art.  64).  The 
jury  is  preserved  (art  65).  Confiscation  is 
for  ever  abohshed  (art  66).  The  king  has 
the  right  of  pardoning  and  of  mitigating 
sentences  (art.  67).  The  civil  code,  and 
the  laws  existing  at  the  time  when  the 
charter  was  granted,  which  are  not  con- 
trary to  tlie  same,  remain  in  force  until 
they  are  legally  changed  (art.  68).  The 
pubhc  debt  is  guarantied.  Every  kind  of 
engagement  entered  into  by  government 
with  its  creditors  is  inviolable  (art.  70). 
The  old  nobUity  resume  their  titles ;  the 
new  preserve  theirs.  The  king  creates 
nobles  according  to  his  pleasure ;  but  he 
does  not  thus  exempt  from  any  duty  or 
burthen  (art.  71).  The  legion  of  honor  is 
maintained  (art.  72).  The  colonies  are 
governed  by  particular  laws  and  regula- 
tions (art.  73).  The  king  and  his  succes- 
sors shall  swear  to  observe  the  present 
constitutional  charter  (art  74). 

However  unsatisfied  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  may  have  been,  in  the  beginning, 
with  this  constitution,  granted  by  the  king's 
sovereign  authority,  it  has  now  become 
dear  to  the  nation ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  party  of  the  old  nobiUty  does  not  intend 
to  preserve  even  these  imperfect  founda- 
tions of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
considers  them  merely  as  the  means  of 
quieting  public  opinion  for  the  present, 
and  as,  in  reahty,  the  first  step  in  the  return 
to  tlie  old  state  of  things.  Vive  la  chflrte .' 
is  the  watch-word  of  one  party,  while 
Vivele  Roi!  is  that  of  the  other;  and  the 
•wish  of  the  former  is,  perhaps,  more  sin- 
cere than  that  of  the  latter ;  for,  the  more 
attentively  we  consider  the  measures  of 
the  ultra-royalists,  as  they  are  called,  the 
more  clearly  we  perceive  that  their  ulti- 
mate object  is  not  the  estabhshment  of  the 
royal  power,  but  that  their  present  poUcy 
is  to  extend  it  merely  as  a  necessary  pre- 
hminary  to  the  recovery  of  those  privileges, 
the  abuse  of  which  was  the  principal  cause, 
and  their  annihilation  the  first  consequence, 
of  the  revolution.  The  restoration  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  emigrants,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  seigneurial  rights,  feu- 
dal taxes,  tithes,  and,  above  all,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  higher  offices  in  state  and 
church,  are  so  openly  demanded,  that  the 
term  seigneur  has  already  been  heard  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  contest  on 
the  following  question  is,  therefore,  of 
vital  importance : — whether  the  king  grant- 
ed the  Charte  of  his  own  authority,  as  an 
edict  resting  solely  on  the  royal  will,  and 
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binding  neither  the  monarch  himself  nor 
his  successors  (which  is  the  assertion  of 
the  royalists) ;  or  whether,  by  it,  the  king 
concluded  an  irreversible  compact  with 
the  nation,  declaring  the  common  will,  as 
tlie  chief  representative  of  the  French 
people.  Many  desiderata  still  exist,  which 
are  either  expressly  promised  by  the 
Charte  to  be  supplied  (as,  for  instance, 
more  definite  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  responsibility  of  public  officers),  or 
tacitly,  as  necessary  to  complete  it  (among 
which  must  be  reckoned,  particularly,  a 
better  form  of  administration  in  the  sep- 
arate municipalities).  Those  abuses  with 
which  Napoleon's  government  has  been 
principally  reproached,  the  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration under  constitutional  forms, 
the  prefectures,  and  the  bureaucracy 
(see  Bureau),  from  the  minister  to  the 
maire,  are  still  the  same.  The  com- 
munities and  departments  have  not  re- 
gained the  free  and  independent  adminis- 
tration of  their  domestic  concerns,  which 
had  been  secured  to  them  by  the  first 
laws  of  the  revolution,  and  which,  indeed, 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  conditions 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
pends. But  the  determination  of  this 
point  by  law  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  that  can  arise,  and  deserves  the 
most  mature  consideration,  because  it  op- 
erates directly  upon  the  people,  and  con- 
cerns interests  which  are  dear  alike  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  law  proposed  to 
the  deputies  in  the  session  of  1821  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  ministry  of  that  time,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Pasquier,  who, 
thinking  that  the  aristocrats  might  be 
made  the  instruments  of  the  government, 
offered  them  those  half  concessions  which 
imbittered  one  party  without  reconciling 
the  other.  The  richest  members  of  every 
municipahty  were  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
their  magistrates,  and  were  themselves  to 
form  a  part  of  them  without  the  necessity 
of  being  chosen  ;  yet  the  powers  of  these 
magistrates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  depu- 
tations of  the  cantons  and  departments, 
were  very  limited.  (For  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  French  government, 
see  Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X,  &c.) 

Charter.  Every  written  document  in 
the  middle  ages  was  called  carta,  charta 
or  chaiivla.  There  were  several  kinds, 
distinguished  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  or  the 
materials  on  which  they  were  written,  or 
their  internal  or  external  form.  Thus  a 
kind  of  documents,  common  in  England^ 
are  called  indentures  (chartre  indentatiB  or 
partit<s),  because  originally  written  on  one 


piece  of  parchment,  which  was  aflerwards 
cut  asunder  in  an  indented  fonn,  so  that 
the  fitting  of  the  several  parts  to  each 
otlier  was  considered  necessary  to  prove 
their  genuineness.  (It  was  also  customa- 
ry to  write  a  word,  commonly  the  word 
chirographum,  lengthwise  between  the  two 
instnunents,  and  cut  it  in  two,  vvhence 
such  an  instrument  was  called  chirogra- 
phxim.)  This  metliod  has  also  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  securing  certifi- 
cates of  stock  from  being  counterfeited : 
they  are  bound  up,  and  then  cut  out, 
so  that  each  number  must  fit  the  part 
belonging  to  it  remaining  in  the  book. 
Charta  per  crucem  or  per  punctum  signi- 
fied, in  tlie  middle  ages,  charters  signed 
only  by  a  cross  or  point,  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  writing  in  the  signer.  The 
signification  which  is  now  usually  affixed 
to  the  word  charier,  meaning  a  document 
relating  to  public  law,  the  constitution  of 
a  state,  or  some  parts  of  it,  likewise  origin- 
ated in  England,  where  the  royal  grants 
of  certain  privileges  to  towns  or  other  cor- 
porations are  styled  chartce  libertaium,  or 
charters.  No  European  nation  has  set  so 
high  a  value  on  documents  of  this  nature, 
none  has  maintained  its  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  with  so  much  care  and  jealousy, 
as  the  English  ;  for  which  reason  the  Ut- 
erature  of  this  department  is  richer  among 
them  than  in  any  other  nation.  Since 
178-3,  when  the  Domesdav-Book,  that  cel- 
ebrated account  of  landed  property,  or 
register  and  description  of  all  feudal  estates, 
in  the  time  of  WilUam  I  (commenced  in 
1080,  and  finished  in  1085),  was  printed  at 
the  expense  of  parhament,  and  particularly 
since  1800,  when  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  search  afler  the  ancient  docu- 
ments that  might  be  still  extant,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  printed,  much  has  been 
done  by  the  English  for  promoting  the 
publication  of  these  monuments  of  their 
history  and  constitution.  Rymer's  collec- 
tion ( Fcedera^  Conventiones,  lAteree  et  cu- 
juscunque  Generis  Acta  publica  inter  Re- 
ges  Jlnglia,  &c.,  1704— ^35,  20  vols.,  fol. ; 
Hague,  1745,  10  vols.,  folio)  was,  even  in 
the  first  edition,  very  complete  for  a  pri- 
vate collection,  and  a  model  in  its  kind  : 
the  2d  and  part  of  the  3d  edition  have 
appeared  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  parliament,  and  are  far  superi- 
or to  the  former.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1816.  According  to 
the  repo;t  of  the  committee,  in  1821,  45 
vols.,  fol.,  of  ancient  documents,  had  then 
been  printed  since  1801,  comprising  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  700  years,  which  shed 
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gre&t  light  on  history  and  politics.  Tke 
city  of  London  is  still  in  possession  of  two 
original  charters,  granted  by  William  I  in 
the  year  1066,  one  of  which  confinns  the 
I)ri.vileges  which  the  city  had  received  froni 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  tlie  other  be- 
stows on  it  the  fief  of  Gyddersdanr. 
They  are  handsomely  written,  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon language,  on  two  pieces  of 
parchment,  each  six  uiches  in  length,  by 
one  ui  breadtli,  die  former  consisting  of 
nine  lines,  the  latter  of  three.  The  seals, 
though  broken  in  pieces,  are  still  attaciied 
to  them,  enclosed  in  silk  bags.  In  France, 
the  fundamental  law  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty, given  by  Louis  XVHl,  is  called 
Charte  cmstitiUionneUe  (q.  v.}.  In  1822, 
there  was  established  in  France  a  school 
of  chartei-3  {icok  dcs  chartes),  to  instruct 
young  men  in  deciphering  and  explaining 
the  chartei-s  of  the  middle  ages,  which  arc 
to  be  fbufid  in  the  French  m-chives. 
There  is,  even  since  the  revolution  has 
destroyed  so  many  documents,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  grants,  charters,  &c.,  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  many  of  great  antiquity, 
in  France.  Mr.  Isambert  has  collected, 
in  the  preface  to  vol.  1  of  his  useful  Recu- 
eil  des  Anciennes  Lois  du  Rtyyaumt,  accu- 
rate and  extensive  information  respecting 
the  catalogues,  descriptions,  places  of  de- 
jTOsit,  &,c.  of  charters. 

CnARTEU-PARTr  is  a  contract  under 
hand  and  seal,  executed  by  the  freighter 
and  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship,  con- 
taining the  terms  u|K)n  which  the  sliip  is 
hired  to  freight.  The  masters  and  own- 
ers usually  bind  themselves,  the  ship, 
tackle  and  fimiiture,  that  i!)«  goods 
freighted  shall  be  delivered  (dangers  of 
tlie  sea  excepted)  well-conditioned  at  the 
})lacfi  of  the  discharge;  and  they  also  cov- 
enant to  provide  mariners,  tackle,  &c., 
and  to  equip  the  ship  complete  and  ade- 
quate; to  the  voyage.  The  freighter  stipu- 
lates to  pay  the  consideration  money  (or 
tiio  freight ;  and  penalties  are  aiinexed  to 
oiforce  the  reciprocal  covenants. 

Chartres  (anciently  .'Jufnatm  and  Car- 
nutum) ;  a  city  of  France,  in  the  Eure-and- 
Loire,  11  posts  S.  W.  Taris,  m  N.  N.  E. 
Tours ;  Ion.  1°  13'  E. ;  lat.  48^  27'  N. 
The  jwpulation  amounts  to  15,000.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  the  countr),  and  contains 
a  c^nthcdral,  8  churches,  an  hospital,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  25,000  volumes,  and  a  cabi- 
net of  natural  history.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  some  of  the  houses  are  un- 
commonly neat,  and  the  cathedral  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the   kuigdom.     It  is  situated  on  the 


Eure,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Vauban.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  com,  vrine  and  manufactured 
goods.  Reg-nier,  the  poet,  Nicole,  Brissot 
and  Desportes  were  natives  of  this  place. 

Chartreuse,  or  Great  Chartreuse  ; 
a  famous  Carthusian  monastery  in  France, 
a  httle  N.  E.  of  Grenoble,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  high  mountains.  It  was  founded  in 
1086.    (See  Carthusians.) 

Charybdis  ;  a  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Terra,  whom  Jupiter,  on  account  of 
her  insatiable  rapacity,  hurled  into  the 
sea,  wliere  she  became  a  whirlpool,  and 
swallowed  up  every  ship  that  approached 
her.  Tliis  mythological  fiction  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  whirlpool  in  the  Sicilian 
sea,  which  was  the  more  dangerous  to  in- 
experienced navigators,  because,  in  en- 
deavoring to  esca}>e  it,  they  ran  the  risk 
of  being  wrecked  upon  Scylla,  a  rock  op- 
posite to  it.  Charj'bdis  is  no  longer  dread- 
ful to  navigatoi-s,  who,  in  a  quiet  sea,  anil 
particularly  if  the  south  wind  is  not  blow- 
ing, cross  it  without  danger.  Its  present 
names  are  Calofaro  and  La  Rema.  The 
earthquake  of  1783  is  said  to  have  much 
diminished  its  violence. 

Chase,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  judge, and 
one  of  the  signeis  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, was  bom  April  17,  1741,  in 
Somerset  county,  Maryland.  His  father, 
a  learned  clergjman,  instructed  him  in 
the  ancient  classics,  and  subsequently 
placed  him  at  Annapohs  as  a  student  of 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
!ige  of  20.  His  talents,  industry,  intrepid- 
itj",  imposing  stature,  sonorous  voice,  flu- 
ent and  energetic  elocution,  raised  him  to 
eminence  in  a  veiy  few  years.  Having 
become  a  member  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture, he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  royal  governor  and  the 
court  party.  He  took  the  lead  in  de- 
nouncing and  resisting  the  famous  stamp 
act.  His  revohuionary  spirit,  his  oratory 
and  reputation,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  active  adversaries  of  the  British 
government  in  his  state.  The  Mary- 
land convention  of  the  22d  of  June,  1774, 
appointed  him  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  general  congress,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  also 
{•resent  and  conspicuous  at  the  session  of 
December  following,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent congresses,  during  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  revolution.  That  of  1776 
deputed  him  on  a  mission  to  Canada, 
along  with  doctor  Frankhn,  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  and  the  reverend  John 
Carroll,  afterwards  Cathohc  archbishop  of 
Baltimore.     It  was  Mr.  Chase  who  de- 
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nounced  to  congress  the  reverend  doctor 
Zubly,  a  delegate  from  Georgia,  as  a  trai- 
tor to  the  American  cause,  and  forced  him 
to  a  precipitate  and  ignominious  flight. 
He  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence with  promptitude,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive and  able  member  of  congress  almost 
throughout  the  war;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  June,  1783,  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  sent  him  to  London,  as  a  com- 
missioner, to  recover  stock  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  large  sums  of  money  which 
belonged  to  the  state.  He  remained  in 
England  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  put  the  claim  in  a  train  of  adjust- 
ment. There  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  society  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  lawyers.  In  the  year  1791, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  general  court  of  Maryland. 
Five  years  afterwards,  president  Wash- 
ington made  him  an  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States.  Po- 
htical  cases  of  deep  interest  having  been 
tried  when  he  presided  in  the  circuit 
courts,  and  his  conduct  having  given 
much  displeasure  to  the  democratic  par- 
ty, he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
representatives  at  Washington.  The  trial 
of  the  judge  before  the  senate  is  meinora- 
ble  on  account  of  the  excitement  which  it 
produced,  the  abihty  with  which  he  was 
defended,  and  the  nature  of  his  acquittal. 
A  full  report  of  it  has  been  published. 
He  continued  to  exercise  his  judicial  func- 
tions, viith  the  highest  reputation,  until  the 
year  1811,  in  which  bis  health  failed. 
He  expired  June  19  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Chase  led  an  eventful  and  important  life, 
and  established  the  character  of  a  saga- 
cious, erudite  and  fearless  judge,  and  a 
patriot  httle  inferior  in  merit  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Chasing,  in  sculpture  ;  the  art  of  em- 
Iwssing  on  metals.  This  is  the  art  of  rep- 
resenting figures,  &c.  in  a  kind  of  basso 
relievo,  punched  out  from  behind,  and 
sculptured  on  the  front  with  small  chisels 
and  gravers. 

Chasseki  ;  the  first  sultana,  or  that  wife 
of  the  Turkish  emperor  who  presents  him 
with  the  first  prince.  (See  Turkey,  near 
the  close  of  tlie  article.) 

Chasteler  (John  Gabriel)  marquis  of, 
grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  rank,  Austri- 
an master  of  ordnance  or  general  of  artil- 
lerj',  railitarj'  governor  in  Venice,  descend- 
ed in  a  collateral  line  from  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  was  bom  in  1763,  and  received 
his  first  education  at  Metz,  in  the  college 
de  Fort.    In  1776,  he  entered  the  Austri- 


an service.  Afler  having  served  against 
the  Turks  (when  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed), he  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  disturbances  in  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1796—97,  he  was  employed  in 
the  negotiations  of  his  court  in  Poland 
and  Russia ;  was  afterwards  with  Suwa- 
roff  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  engagements  with  the 
French  armies.  In  1808,  with  Hormayr, 
he  was  the  soul  of  the  famous  insurrection 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  pohtical  as  well 
as  militai-y  events  wliich  were  connected 
with  it.  Meanwhile,  the  disaster  at  Ratis- 
bon  (q.  V.)  had  taken  place.  Chasteler 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  northern 
part  of  Tyrol.  Napoleon,  enraged  at  the 
surrender  of  8000  French  and  Baveuians 
at  Innspruck,  issued  a  proclamation  at 
Enns,  in  which  "  a  certain  Chasteler,  who 
calls  himself  a  general  in  the  Austrian 
service,  but  who  is  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  the  author  of  the  murders 
committed  upon  the  French  and  Bavarian 
prisoners,  as  well  as  the  instigator  of  the 
Tyrolese  insurrection,"  is  declared  an  out- 
law, and  ordered  to  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  and  shot  within  24  hours. 
The  emperor  Francis  commanded,  that 
an  order  which  violated  all  international 
laws,  and  which  was  the  more  censurable 
as  Chasteler  had  taken  particular  care  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  wounded,  should  be 
met  by  retaliation.  The  Bavarian  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  marshal  duke 
of  Dantzick,  entered  Tyrol :  Chasteler  fear- 
lessly encountered  it ;  but  his  army  was 
routed  on  the  13th  of  May.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  received  several  appoint- 
ments, and,  in  December,  1814,  was  made 
governor  of  Venice,  where  he  died,  May 
7,  1825.  This  general  was  of  a  chivalrous 
character  and  a  cultivated  mind ;  he  spoke 
12  languages,  was  as  brave  as  he  was  gen- 
erous, and  was  one  of  the  noblest  Wal- 
loons in  the  armies  of  Austria. 

Chastelet  (Gabrielle  Emihe  de  Bre- 
teuil)  marquise  du  ;  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Picardy  ;  bom  in  1706.  She  was  taught 
Latin  by  her  father,  baron  Breteuil,  and 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  that  language 
as  madame  Dacier  (q.  v.) ;  but  her  favorite 
study  was  mathematics.  She  had  a  sound 
judgment  and  much  taste  ;  loved  society 
and  the  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex  ; 
but  abandoned  all  these  pleasures,  and,  in 
1733,  retired  to  the  dilapidated  castle  of 
Cirey,  situated  in  a  dreary  region  on  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine. 
She  embellished  this  residence,  formed  a 
library,  collected  instmments,  &c.  Cirey 
was  often  visited  by  the  learned  ;  for  in- 
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stance,  by  Maupertuis,  John  Bernouilli, 
&c.  Here  the  marchioness  learned  Eng- 
lish of  Voltaire  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  read  witli  him  Newton, 
Locke  and  Pope.  She  learned  Italian 
with  equal  rapiditj-.  She  also  wrote  an 
analysis  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  and 
translated  Newton's  Principia,  with  an 
algebraic  commentary.  Voltaire  lived 
six  yeaiTR  with  her  at  Circy.  She  then 
went  to  Brussels,  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit, 
which  was  terminated  by  an  advanta- 
geous compromise,  brought  about  by  Vol- 
taire. She  also  carried  on  a  conespond- 
cnce  witli  the  German  philosopher  Wolf 
until  her  death.  Her  Traiti  de  la  JVature 
du  Feu  obtjiined  the  [)rize  of  the  Parisian 
academy  of  sciences,  and  is  published  in 
their  collections.  Her  husband,  the  mar- 
quis du  Chastelet  Lonjont,  was  high  stew- 
ard of  king  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  at  Lune- 
ville.  The  marchioness  died  at  Luneville, 
in  1749. 

ChXteaubriand,  Fran<jois  Auguste, 
vicomte  de ;  peer  of  Fi-anc«,  nephew  of 
the  generous  Malesherbes ;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  French  vmters. 
He  was  bom  at  Combourg,  in  Brittany,  in 
1769,  and,  in  1786,  joined  the  regiment  of 
infantry  called  the  regiment  of  JSfavarre. 
During  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  the 
revolution,  he  repaired  to  North  America. 
A  residence  of  two  years  among  the  sav- 
age tiibes  of  Kentucky,  whence,  in  1790 
and  the  following  year,  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  c^pe  Mendocino,  on  the  Pacific, 
had  a  decisive  influence  upon  his  charac- 
ter as  a  politico-religious  poet.  While  in 
America,  he  wrote  a  work  of  a  poetical 
character,  although  not  in  vci-se,  called 
The  JVaiches,  in  which  be  describes  the 
maimers  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  in  1626,  in  the 
collection  of  his  works.  In  1792,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  to  fight  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  emigrants,  and  wa.s  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Thionvillc.  Thia  circum- 
stance, together  with  some  otiiers,  indlic- 
ed  liim  to  go  to  England.  There  his 
narrow  circumstances  obliged  him  to  turn 
author,  and  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
count  de  Fontanes.  At  that  time,  he 
wrote  his  Essai  historique,  politique  et 
moral  sur  les  Rivoluiions  arxieniies  el 
modcmes,  considtrees  dans  leur  Rapport 
avec  la  involution  Francaise  (Historical, 
political  and  moral  Essay  on  ancient  and 
modem  Revolutions,  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  French  Revolution),  London, 
1797,  and  Leipsic.  There  are  sundry 
opinions  in  this  work,  which  the  most  en- 
lightened men  wouW  not  disavow,  ex- 
vnr..  III.  10 


cepting,  indeed,  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand 
himself.  He  has  since  pubhcly  acknowl- 
edged his  former  errors  (ses  erreurs),  and 
written  "  a  new  work,  with  an  old  faith." 
{"■J''hris,^  says  he,  "nn  ouvrage  nevfavee 
une  foi  antique.")*  For  so  it  happened, 
that  when  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  the  author  of  the  Essai 
historique  immediately  amiounced  his  ab- 
juration of  liberal  ideas.  "Under  a  gov- 
ernment which  proscribes  no  peaceable 
opinions,"  says  he,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Atala,  1801,  "it  may 
l)e  pennitted  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Christianity  as  a  literary  subject."  At 
that  time,  he  called  Bonaparte  "one  of 
those  men  whom  Providence,  when  weary 
of  punishing,  sends  into  the  world  as  a 
jjlcdge  of  reconciliation."  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Chateaubriand's  Ginie  du  Chris- 
tianisme  (Genius  of  (yhristianity)  appeared 
in  lOngland  in  1802.  It  wa.s  afterwards 
j.niblished  in  France  also.  The  tale  of 
Jitala  composed  the  18th  book  of  it.  This 
work  made  a  great  impression ;  and,  in- 
deed, every  thing  in  it  io  cxilculated  mere- 
ly for  effect.  The  time  in  which  it  ap- 
peared was  happily  chosen,  as  Bonaparte 
entertained  the  wish  of  restoring  the  au- 
thority of  the  church.  Twenty-five  years 
earlier,  it  would  have  found  as  little  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Sorbonne  as  with  the 
adversaries  of  that  society ;  but  the  prel- 
ates did  not  think  proper  to  express  their 
discontent  at  the  somewhat  worldly  views 
of  the  author,  since  they  appeared  to  bo 
best  adapted  to  excite  religious  feelings 
among  such  a  people  as  the  French  of 
that  time.  After  the  18th  Brumaire,  Cha- 
teaubriand returned  to  France,  entered 
into  a  connexion  with  Fontanes,  La 
Harpe,  and  other  distinguished  scholars, 
and  became  joint  editor  of  the  Mercure. 
In  1803,  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  secreta- 
ry to  the  legation  in  Rome,  under  cardinal 
Fesch.  This  residence  inspired  his  ima- 
gination with  the  idea  of  the  Martyrs, 
which  is  a  religious  poem,  though  not  in 
metre.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed French  minister  in  the  Valais,  but 
sent  in  his  resignation  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  d'Enghien  (March, 
1804).  In  1806,  he  travelled  through 
Greece  and  Rhodes  to  Jerusalem,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  Cairo 
jmd  Carthage,  and  returned  by  Avay  of 

•Chateaubriand,  in  1814,  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Iris  Essai,  in  which  all  those  passae^es  which 
a  certain  class  of  people  are  displeaseowith  are 
changed,  fiut  in  1324,  a  reprint  of  the  old  edition 
of  the  Essai,  of  the  year  1797,  which  had  become 
very  rare,  appeared  at  Paris,  with  notes,  and  all 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  edition  of  1814. 
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Spain  to  France,  in  May,  1807.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  words,  he  brought  back,  as 
testimonials  of  his  pilgrimage  and  his 
faith,  a  dozen  pebbles  from  Sparta,  Argos 
and  Corinth,  a  phial  of  water  from  the 
Jordan,  together  with  a  rosary,  a  flask 
fdlcd  with  water  of  tlie  Dead  sea,  and 
a  bunch  of  sedge  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Soon  afler,  he  lost  his  property  in 
the  Me.rcure  de  France,  on  account  of 
some  remarks  on  M.  de  la  liorde's  Travels 
in  Spain,  in  which  the  emperor  thought 
he  discovered  some  offensive  allusions. 
About  this  time,  Chateaubriimd's  Martyrs 
appeared.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  not  be  universally  approved.  When 
Chateaubriand  succeeded  Joseph  Ch6nier 
as  a  member  of  the  institute,  in  1811,  in- 
stead of  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on  his 
predecessor,  as  is  customary  in  the  inau- 
gural discourse  of  a  member,  he  treated 
him  with  very  little  forbearance.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  his  personal  resentments,  or  to 
a  design  of  fomenting  party  dissensions. 
In  this  oration,  however,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  the  Itiniraire  de  Paris  it  Je- 
rusalem, are  passages  devoted  to  tlie  praise 
of  Napoleon ;  partly,  indeed,  because  the 
author  was  an  admirer  of  his  military 
glory,  and  partly  because  (according  to  his 
own  confession)  he  could  not  neglect  the 
interests  of  his  publisher  by  disregarding 
a  hint  received  from  the  minister  of 
police.  At  length,  the  disasters  of  1812 
encouraged  his  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  and,  in  April,  1814,  he 
published  his  famous  pamphlet  De  Bona- 
parte et  des  Bourbons,  which  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  European 
languages.  It  is  impossible  to  write  more 
boldly  against  a  power  which  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  man  sent  by  Providence 
(envoyi  par  la  Providence)  is  painted  as 
strongly  as  before,  but  with  entii'ely  new 
features.  In  this  publication,  the  vi- 
comte  declared  himself  decidedly  for 
the  ultra-royalists,  to  whom  he  has  been, 
for  a  long  time,  a  faithful  adherent  He 
endeavored,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise 
some  influence  on  public  opinion,  and,  by 
his  Reflexions  politiqnes  sur  quelques  Bro- 
chures du  Jour  (Pohtical  Reflections  on 
some  Pamphlets  of  the  Day),  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  ministry  of  that 
period.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
he  followed  Louis  XVIII  to  Ghent,  and 
thence  back  to  Paris.  While  at  Ghent,  in 
May,  1815,  he  presented  a  report  to  the  king 
on  the  condition  of  France,  in  which  cer- 
tain interests  were  so  imprudently  menaced 
that  Napoleon  caused  it  to  be  printed  and 


distributed  in  Paris.  August  19,  1815,  he 
was  made  minister  of  state  and  peer.  As 
such,  he  voted  for  the  rigorous  measures 
against  political  intrigues  (intrigues  ^oli- 
tiques),  declared  himself  in  favor  ot  the 
restitution  of  the  old  judicial  forms,  and 
against  the  partial  renovation  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  &c.  March  21, 
1816,  he  became  a  nrjember  of  tlie  acade- 
my. Six  months  afterwards  appeared 
his  work,  La  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte 
(The  Monarchy  according  to  the  Charter), 
in  which  some  good  ideas  are  artfully 
blended  with  doctrines,  which,  if  carried 
into  practice,  would  be  equally  prejudicial 
to  tlie  royal  authority  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Having  permitted  himself,  in 
this  work,  to  express  some  doubts  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  king's  purposes,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  5,  his 
name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  min- 
isters of  state — a  step  which  was  very  un- 
favorably viewed  by  the  faubourg  of  St. 
Germain.  From  that  time  Chateaubriand 
often  assailed  the  measures  of  Decazes, 
declaring  that  France  would  be  ruined  if 
the  character  of  the  administration  were 
not  changed.  The  Moniteur  of  Aug.  21, 
1818,  attacked,  in  strong  terms,  his  Re- 
marques  sur  les  Affaires  du  Moment  (Re- 
marks on  the  present  State  of  Affairs). 
At  a  later  period  (1820),  Chateaubriand 
voted  for  the  lois  d* exception.  (See  Ex- 
ception, Laws  of.)  When  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux  was  baptized,  he  presented  the 
duchess  of  Berri  with  a  phial  of  water 
from  the  Jordan ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
the  question  was  started,  why  he  did  not, 
in  1811,  sprinkle  with  this  romantic  water 
"<Ac  cradle  which  contained  the  destinies 
of  the  future.^^  In  1820,  Chateaubriand 
went  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  en- 
voy extraordinary  to  Berlin,  but,  in  the 
following  year,  returned  to  Paris,  where, 
April  30,  1821,  be  was  appointed  minister 
of  state  and  member  of  the  privy  council. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  resigned 
the  post  of  minister  of  state.  In  1822,  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  ambassador 
to  London,  in  the  place  of  Decazes — a 
post  with  which  an  income  of  300,000 
francs,  and  an  outfit  of  150,000  francs, 
are  cormected.  But  he  soon  returned  to 
Paris,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Montmo- 
renci  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and,  af- 
ter his  return,  became  the  duke's  successor 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  (Dec. 
28,  1822),  because  his  opinions  coincided 
witli  the  vievra  of  Vill^le  on  the  Spanish 
affairs,  being  more  moderate  than  those 
of  many  of  the  royalists.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  count  de  la  Garde,  French 
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ambassador  at  Madrid,  were  drawn  up  in 
the  same  spirit,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  But  a  coldness  soon  arose  between 
Viilele  and  Chateaubriand,  the  former  not 
approving  the  latter's  romantic  notions  in 
tlie  cause  of  the  Spanish  royalists.  Cha- 
teaubriand was  conso'ed  on  this  occasion 
by  receiving  tlie  Russian  order  of  St.  An- 
drew, and  the  Prussian  order  of  the  black 
eagle.  As,  however,  he  did  not  support 
V^illele's  project  relative  to  the  reduction 
of  the  'five  per  cents.,'  when  discussed  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,  expecting,  perhaps, 
that,  if  Villele's  proposal  did  not  pass,  the 
fall  of  this  minister  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, he  himself  received  his  dismis- 
sion, June  5,  1824.  He  then  declared 
himself  against  Viilele.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XVIII,  Chateaubriand  pubhsh- 
cd,  Sept.  17,  a  pamphlet,  under  the 
title  Le  Roi  est  mort:  vive  le  Roi!  (The 
King  is  dead:  long  live  the  King!)* 
which  obtained  liim  the  favor  of  the  court 
and  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive a  place  in  the  ministry.  He  there- 
fore joined  tlie  opposition,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  make 
severe  attacks  on  the  measures  of  the 
ministry,  in  ably  written  articles,  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Dihais ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  contributed 
much  to  Villele's  final  overthrow.  A  very 
well  written  account  of  this  overthrow  is 
contained  in  the  North  American  Review, 
July,  1828,  article  Politics  of  Europe. 
His  pamphlet  De  VAholition  de  la  Cen- 
sure (On  the  Abolition  of  the  Censor- 
ship), in  which  he  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  representative  government, 
without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  worth- 
less, met  with  great  approbation.  In  1825 
appeared  his  eloquent  N'ote  sur  la  Grece 
(Note  on  Greece),  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  in  favor  of  whom  he  also 
spoke  with  great  energy  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  He  has  been  lately  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  his  (Euvres  completes 
(Complete  Collection  of  his  Works),  in  25 
vols.,  for  which  the  bookseller  Ladvocat 
has  paid  him  550,000  francs.  Among  his 
works  are  Mimoires,  Lettres  et  Piices 
auHientiques  touchant  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  du 
Due  de  Berri.  M.  Chateaubriand  was, 
for  a  time,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Conser- 
vateur.  This  journal  was  continued  by 
Fievee,  but  ceased  when  the  law  estab- 
lishing t}ie  censorship  appeared.  Cha- 
teaubriand's writings  breathe  a  poetic 
spirit  They  are  composed  with  warmth, 
replete  with  images,  spirited,  and  not 
*  The  ancient  cry  by  which  the  dealh  of  the 
kinff  of  France  is  always  announced. 


without  power :  many  of  his  descriptions, 
in  particular,  may  be  called  excellent: 
yet  his  ideas  are  destitute  of  solidity  and 
connexion.  However  distinguished,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  rank  which  his  talents 
for  description  have  procured  him  among 
popular  writers,  yet  none  of  his  works  can 
be  called  classic,  if  we  reserve  this  name 
for  the  works  of  a  lofly  and  independent 
mind,  which  combine  richness  of  ideas 
with  profoundness  and  solidity,  which 
never  distort  the  truth  by  sophisms,  the 
illusions  of  the  imagination,  or  inflated 
expression.  Many  of  his  works  are  trans- 
lated into  Enghsh  ;  but  they  are  less  val- 
ued in  England  than  in  France,  and  still 
less  in  America  than  in  England.  Lady 
Morgan  calls  him  the  solitary  and  inimita- 
ble successor  of  the  Coucys,  Nesles,  Cba- 
tillons  and  Montforts,  the  last  of  the  cru- 
saders and  noble  palmers  of  Europe. 

Ch^teauroux,  Marie  Anne,  duchess 
of,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Nesle,  was 
married  to  the  marquis  de  la  Toumelle  in 
1 734.  Being  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
23,  she  was  received  by  her  aunt,  the 
duchess  Mazarin,  but  soon  lost  this  support. 
Her  two  sisters  (mesdames  de  Vintimille 
and  Mailly)  had  successively  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  heart  ^of  Louis  XV, 
when  tlie  king  conceived  an  ardent  pas- 
sion for  her.  She  was  made  lady  of  hon- 
or to  the  queen,  and  afterwards  duchess 
of  Chateauroux,  with  a  pension  of  80,000 
hvres.  By  her  persuasion,  Louis  XV  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in 
Flanders  and  Alsace.  He  fell  sick  at 
Metz,  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  dismission 
of  the  duchess.  She  was  received  in 
Paris  by  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  king's 
recover}',  effected  her  recall.  Her  triumph 
was  complete,  and  she  was  promised  the 
important  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
dauphiness,  when  she  died,  in  1744.  A 
collection  of  her  letters  appeared  in  Paris, 
1806,  in  two  small  volumes. 

Chatelet  was  anciently  a  small  cha- 
teau or  fortress,  and  the  officer  who  com- 
manded it  was  called  chatelain.  The 
word  is  a  diminutive  of  chateau,  formed 
from  castellum,  a  diminutive  of  castrum ; 
or  from  castellatum,  a  diminutive  of  cas- 
tellum,  castle.  The  term,  in  later  times, 
has  been  applied  to  certain  courts  of  jus- 
tice, established  in  several  cities  in  France. 
The  grand  chatelet,  in  Paris,  was  the  place 
where  the  presidial  or  ordinary  court  of 
justice  of  the  prevot  of  Paris  was  kept, 
consisting  of  a  presidial,  a  civil  chamber, 
a  criminal  chamber,  and  a  chamber  of 
police.    The  term  signified  the  same  at 
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?«'Iontpt;llior,  Orleans,  &c.  When  Paris 
was  confiiied  to  the  limits  of  the  old  city 
idti),  it  could  be  entered  only  by  two 
bridges  (le  pdit  pont  and  le  pont  an 
change),  eacli  of  which  was  loititied  with 
two  towers, — a  smaller  one  in  the  wall, 
lacing  the  city,  and  a  larg<',r  one  before 
the  bridge,  towaids  tlie  coiiatiy.  These 
two  exterior  tuncts  aie  the  grand  and 
petit  chattkt.  The  tradition  that  the 
grand  chatdct  was  built  by  Julius  Csesjxr, 
tliough  adopted  by  some  literati  (e.  g.  La 
Marre,  in  his  TraiU  de  Police,  vol.  i,  [). 
87),  is  not  well  supported ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  great  tower  was  standing  as 
Ccirly  as  the  siege  of  tlie  city  by  the  Nor- 
mans (885).  -  The  grand  chatdct  was  the 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Piiris,  and,  there- 
fore, the  seat  of  all  the  ix>yal  couits  of 
justice  within  tiie  city  and  county,  and 
also  of  the  feudal  court.  The  city  had  no 
proper  jm-isdiction  whatever;  its  bailiff  or 
[)rovost  {pi-ei^ot)  was  aj)poijited  liy  the 
king,  and  was  pn^sident  of  the  court 
(though  only  nominally,  I)ecause  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  judgments),  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  oflice,  leader  of  the  nobility.  The 
office  of  provost  of  the  merchants  {pr&vot 
de^  marchnnds ;  in  other  cities,  maire), 
established  befcn;  the  former,  and  after- 
wards united  with  it  for  a  time,  was  fmal- 
ly  separated  Irom  it  in  1388.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  chatdct  was  transacted  by 
the  deputies  of  the  bailiff  (lieutenants),  of 
whom  there  wore  live,  three  for  civil 
cause.'J,  one  chief  judge  of  criminal  cases, 
and  a  lieutenant-general  of  i)olice  {lieuten- 
ant-general de  la  police).  Tiie  latter,  in- 
deed, v.'us  minister  of  pohco  far  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  functions 
iMid  poAver,  particularly  afler  the  new  ar- 
rangement, made  by  the  celebrated  d'Ar- 
genson,  vuider  Louis  XIV,  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  important  officci-s  of  the 
state.  In  the  clwtcUt,  however,  he  held 
only  the  fourth  place.  The  whole  court 
of  justice  was  composed  of  50  counsel- 
lors, with  13  state  attorneys,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  subalterns,  as  63  secreUiries  or 
greffiers,  113  notaries,  2^36  attorneys,  &c. 
AH  these  offices  were  sold.  The  place  of 
the  first  officer  of  the  civil  chamber  was 
rated  at  500,000  livres;  that  of  a  notaiy 
at  40,000  livres.  The  chdtelet  was  first  in 
rank  after  the  supreme  courts  {cours  sov^ 
vcraines). 

Chatelet,  the  marchionees  of.  (See 
Chastclet.) 

Chatham  ;  a  tovra  in  Kent,  England, 
on  the  Medway,  united  to  the  city  of  Koch- 
ester,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  suburb; 
30  miles  E.  London ;  population,  15,208. 


It  is  celebrated  for  its  dock.  An  immenBc 
quantity  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds  aro 
kept  ready,  in  magazines  and  warehouses, 
arranged  in  such  regular  order  that  what- 
ever is  wanted  may  be  procured  without 
the  least  confusion.  Above  20  forges  are 
consUuitly  at  work.  Anchors  are  made, 
some  of  which  weigh  five  tons.  In  the 
rope-house,  which  is  700  feet  in  length, 
cables  have  been  made  120  fathoms  long, 
and  22  inches  round.  The  dock-yard  is 
about  a  mile  long,  the  siul-loft  209  feet  in 
length,  and  there  are  largo  store-rooms, 
one  of  which  is  G58  feet  long.  Here  is  an 
hos|iital  for  d<;cayed  stmmen  and  their 
widows.  The  town  is  defended  by  fort 
Pitt,  and  very  extensive  fortifications  call- 
ed tJie  lines ;  and,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Portsmouth,  Chatham  is  considered  the 
most  regular  and  complete  fortress  in 
Great  Britain. 

Many  towns  and  counties  in  America 
are  called  Chatham,  affcr  the  great  minis- 
tor  (q.  v.);  also  straits,  islands,  &c.;  for 
instiincc,  Chatham  bay,  or  Pimjo  bay,  on 
tlie  S.  VV.  coiist  of  East  Florida,  Ion.  81° 
30'  W.,  lat.  25°  30'  J^.— Chatham  island, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean  ;  Ion.  183°  IC 
E.,  lat.  44°  S. — Chatham  sound,  between 
the  islands  of  Dundas  and  Stephens,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  North  America. — Chatham 
strait,  a  chaimel  of  th*.'  Nort.h  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Nfirtli  America, 
between  King  Georgi;  the  'Ilih-d's  archi- 
j)elago  and  Admiralty  island,  rather  more 
than  100  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 

Chatham  (William  Pitt),  earl  of;  one 
of  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  England, 
^vho  nded  liis  native  coimtiy  solely  by  the 
superiority  of  his  genius.  Integrity,  dis- 
interestedness and  patriotism  were  iniited 
in  him  with  indefatigable  industry,  promp- 
titude and  sagacity.  In  eloquence  he  was 
never  surjiassed  by  any  of  his  coinitry- 
men.  His  speeches  were  bold  and  sub- 
lime, and  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  audience  was  in-esistiblc.  His  eas:; 
and  dignity,  fine  voice  and  masterly  ges- 
ticulation (in  which  even  Garrick  allowed 
him  to  be  his  stiperior),  prepossessed  his 
hearei-s  in  his  favor,  while  the  perspicuity 
and  power  of  his  arguments  carried  con- 
viction, lie  was  the  son  of  Rol)crt  Pitt 
of  IJoconnoc,  in  Cornwall,  bom  in  1708, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Oil 
quitting  the  imiversity,  he  became  a  cor- 
net in  the  blues,  and,  in  1735,  rej)rescntetl 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum  in  the  house 
of  commojis,  where  he  attracted  iniiversal 
notice.  He  was  a  powerful  opponent  of 
sir  Robert  Waljiole,  who  revenged  him- 
self by  taking  away  his  commission.     In 
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1744,  lie  received,  on  account  of  his  patri- 
otism, a  legacy  of  £10,000  from  t]ie  duch- 
ess of  Marlborough,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
a  considerable  estate  was  bequeathed  him 
by  sir  W.  Pynseiit.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  but  resigned  tliis 
I)Iace  in  1745;  became,  in  174G,  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  paymaster-general  of 
the  army,  and  member  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil. In  1755  Mr.  Pitt  was  turned  out  of  of- 
fice. In  1756,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  but  was  dismissed  in  the  same 
year,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Hanoverian  policy  of  George  II.  The 
nation,  however,  was  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  him,  and  the  public  discontent 
was  so  loudly  manifested,  lliat  he  was  ap- 
jjointed  secretary  of  stiite  again  in  1757. 
His  great  mind  now  revealed  its  full  force. 
His  ascendency  was  complete  over  the 
parliament  no  less  than  in  the  ministry  ;  he 
aroused  the  English  nation  to  new  activity, 
and,  in  tJie  space  of  a  few  years,  recovered 
the  superiority  over  France,  annihilating 
her  navy,  and  stripping  her  of  her  colonies. 
France  was  beaten  in  the  four  quarters  of 
tlie  world.  In  1760,  he  advised  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Spain,  while  she 
was  unprepared  for  resistance,  as  he  fore- 
saw that  she  would  assist  France.  The 
elevation  of  England  on  tlie  ruins  of  the 
iiouse  of  Bourbon  was  tlie  great  object  of 
his  policy.  But  his  plans  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  George  II. 
George  III  was  prejudiced  against  Pitt  by 
his  adversary,  tlm  earl  of  Bute,  a  statesman 
of  limited  views.  Pitt,  therefore,  resigned 
his  post  in  1761,  only  retaining  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  commons.  On  his  retire- 
ment, his  wife  was  created  baroness  Chat- 
ham. The  thanks  of  the  city  of  London 
were  presented  to  him  in  a  public  address, 
an  inscription  in  his  honor  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  Blackfriar's  bridge,  and  he 
was  declared  tlie  palladium  of  England's 
liberty.  In  1762,  when  Spain  fonnally 
allied  hei-self  with  France,  Pitt  urged  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  by  which  both 
states  would,  perhaps,  have  been  totally 
exhausted  ;  but  peace  was  concluded  by 
the  opposite  party  in  1763.  Pitt  uniformly 
sui)portcd  the  cause  of  the  people.  Fore- 
seeing the  separation  of  the  American  col- 
onies from  the  mother  country,  if  the  arbi- 
trary measures  then  adopted  should  be 
continued,  he  advocated,  especially  in 
1766,  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act.  In  the  same  year,  he 
was  invited  to  assist  in  forming  a  new 
ministry,  in  which  he  took  the  office  of 
oriw  seal,  and  was  created  viscoiuit  Bur- 
V     y        ^  10* 


ton,  baron  Pynsent  .and  earl  of  Chatham. 
In  1768,  he  resigned,  as  he  found  himself 
inadequately  seconded  by  his  colleagues. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  he  continued  to 
recoimnend  the  abandonment  of  the  co- 
ercive measures  employed  against  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  1774  ;  but  his  wanihig 
was  rejected,  and,  in  1776,  the  colonies 
declared  themselves  independent.  In  vain 
did  he  renew  his  motion  for  reconciliation 
in  1777  ;  in  vain  did  he  declare  the  con- 
quest of  America  impossible.  April  7, 
1778,  though  laboring  under  a  severe  ill- 
ness, he  repaired  to  the  house,  to  attack 
the  unjust  and  impolitic  proceedings  of 
the  ministers  towards  the  colonies.  At 
the  close  of  his  speech,  he  fainted  and  fell 
backwards ;  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
house,  and  afterwards  removed  to  his 
counti7-seat  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where  he 
died.  May  11.  The  parliament  annexed 
an  aimuity  of  £4000  to  the  earldom  of 
Chatham ;  his  debts  were  paid,  and  he 
was  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  in  Westminster 
abbey.  Another  was  erected,  in  1782,  in 
Guildhall.  The  sentiments  of  lord  Chat- 
ham were  liberal  and  elevated,  but  he 
was  haughty,  and  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, and  perhaps  exhibited  too  marked  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  superiority.  His 
private  was  as  estimable  as  his  public 
character.  To  use  the  language  of  lord 
Chesterfield,  "  it  was  stained  by  no  vice, 
nor  sullied  by  any  meanness."  No  literary 
production  of  lord  Chatham,  except  one 
or  two  short  poems,  had  appeared,  until 
the  publication  by  lord  Grenville,  in  1804, 
of  his  "Letters"  to  his  nephew,  afl,er- 
wards  the  first  lord  Camelford,  which  con- 
tain much  excellent  advice  to  a  young 
man,  clothed  in  easy  and  familiar  lan- 
guage, and  reflect  equal  honor  on  the  au- 
thor's head  and  heart. — In  the  U.  States, 
where  lord  Chatham  was  very  popular, 
several  places  are  called  alter  his  title. 
Pittsburg  was  so  called  from  his  family 
name. 

Chatillon,  Congress  of,  from  the  5th 
of  Feb.  to  the  Wth  of  March,  1814,  avith 
THE  Contemporary  Military  EveiVTs. 
The  negotiations  of  the  allied  powers  with 
Napoleon,  begun  at  Frankfort,  Oct.  10  and 
Nov.  27,  1813,  but  broken  off",  Avhen,  in 
consequence  of  their  declaration  of  Dec.  1, 
the  theatre  of  war  was  transferred  to  the 
heart  of  France,  Jan.  8,  1814,  were  re- 
newed in  the  small  town  of  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine  (chief  place  of  an  arrondissemtnt,  in 
the  department  Cote  d'Or,  with  3967  in- 
habitants), which  had  been  declared  neu- 
tral.   Caulaincouit  (duke  of  Vicenza),  who 
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had  succeeded  Marct  (duke  of  Bassano) 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  waiting, 
in  that  place,  the  answer  of  prince  Metter- 
nich  to  his  last  letter.  Lord  Casdereagh 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  the  name 
of  Great  Britain  :  besides  him,  there  were 
three  other  British  ministers  present — 
lords  Cathcart,  Aberdeen  and  Stewart. 
Count  Razumoffsky  was  the  minister  of 
Jlussia,  count  Stadion  of  Austria,  and 
baron  William  von  Humboldt  of  Prussia- 
The  history  of  this  congress  is  closely 
connected  with  the  course  of  the  war,  and 
tlie  transactions  of  this  period  had  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  whole  war,  as  well 
vs  upon  the  subsequent  policy  of  Europe, 
that  we  shall  treat  them  somewhat  at 
length.  After  the  battle  of  Brienne,  or  La 
llothiere  (see  Biienne),  Napoleon  retreated 
tl  J  rough  Troyes,  Feb.  8,  to  Nogent  on  the 
Seine,  about  20  leagues  from  Paris.  The 
alhes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  resolved,  in 
a  council  of  war  held  at  Brienne,  Feb.  2, 
not  to  pursue  the  French  army  with  unite(l 
forces,  because  the  country  would  not  af- 
ford sufficient  supplies  for  the  two  armies 
on  one  road.  Schwarzenljerg  and  Bliiciicr 
separated,  therelbrc,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  different  routes  to  Paris :  the  former 
went  through  Troyes,  and,  after  driving 
back  the  corps  of  Najwleon,  occupied  both 
banks  of  the  Seine,  Feb.  7 ;  the  latter 
passed  through  Arcis  and  Chalons,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  cor{)s  of 
Yorck,  Kleist  and  Langeron,  along  the 
banlvs  of  the  Aube  and  Manje,  towards 
Meaux.  But  Blucher,  instead  of  awaiting 
tlie  northern  army,  which  was  advancing 
fi-om  Belgium,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit 
of  Macdonald,  and  advanced  too  ha^itily 
into  Champagne.  Between  him  and  the 
maui  army  there  was  a  flistance  of  three 
or  four  days'  march,  of  which  Napoleon 
took  advantage,  in  spite  of  tlie  badness  of 
the  roads,  aiicl,  by  the  rapidity  and  bohJ- 
ness  of  his  movements,  was  enabh'.d  to  tio 
much  injury  to  tlie  allies.  Meanwhile  the 
congress  had  been  opened,  Feb.  5,  Napo- 
leon having  offered  to  surrender  immedi- 
ately all  the  fortresses  in  those  countries 
which  were  to  be  ceded  by  France,  if  tlie 
dlies  would  grtmt  him  an  annistice.  But 
the  latter  were  desirous  of  signing  tlie 
preUminaries  of  a  peace,  by  which  her 
former  limits  shoiild  be  guarantied  to 
France,  on  condition  that  Napoleon  would 
deliver  up  six  of  the  most  important  fi-on- 
tier  fortresses.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
negotiations,  when  Napoleon — threatened 
on  his  right,  east  of  Troyes,  by  Schwar- 
zenberg,  and  on  his  left  out-flanked  and 
siuTounded  by  Blucher,  whose  advanced 


cor\\s,  under  Yorck,  had  jjushed  forward, 
Feb.  9,  as  far  as  La-Fenc-sous-Jouarn;, 
tlu^e  days'  march  irom  Paris— by  a  sud- 
den movement,  traversed  the  centre  of  the 
lino  Ibrmed  by  the  divisions  of  the  Silesian 
army,  which  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  considerable  intervals,  and  thus 
pressed  forAvard  on  the  rear  and  left  flank 
of  the  enemy.  Leaving  36,000  men  under 
Victor,  Oudinot  ajnd  Milhaud,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Seine  and  Youne  l)y 
Sell  warzenberg,  he  advanced,  Feb,  9,  with 
the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Marmont,  and 
the  guards  under  Mortier,  composing  a 
body  of  30,000  men,  ftom  Nogent-sur- 
Seine  over  the  Seine  to  Sezanne,  and,  ou 
the  10th, at  Champ-Aubcrt,  attacked,  with 
6000  horse,  the  Russian  division  of  Alsu- 
pieff,  which  consisted  of  5000  men  with 
24  cannon.  The  Russian  general,  after  a, 
gallant  resistance,  was  obliged  to  suiren- 
(ler  with  2000  men  ;  2000  escaped  through 
the  woods,  and  15  cannon  tell  into  the 
h<inds  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  was  now 
in  the  rear  of  the  advanced  guard  under 
Sacken  and  the  division  of  Yorck.  The 
former,  therefore,  with  20,000  men,  hastily 
fell  back  from  La-Fert6  to  Montmirail, 
where  he  was  received,  Feb.  11,  by  Na- 
jioieon,  who  had  already  occupied  Mont- 
mirail, was  defeated  in  a  bloody  action  at 
the  villages  of  L'Epine  and  Marchais,  and, 
after  a  loss  of  2400  men  killed,  and  1000 
men  and  9  cannon  taken,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  by  night.  Covered  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  part  of  Yorck's  division,  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  Chateau-Thicrrj-, 
which  he  reached  in  full  flight,  but  not 
before  his  rear  had  suffered  a  second  de- 
feat on  the  heights  of  Nesle,  Feb.  12,  with 
a  loss  of  2000  men.  At  Chateau-Thierry, 
the  pa-ssage  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Manio 
being  covered  by  prince  WiUiam  of  Prus- 
sia, wath  2000  men,  Sacken  and  Yorck, 
the  latter  of  whom  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
retreated  from  Meaux,  pursued  by  Mac- 
donald, fell  back  toward  Rheims.  Mean- 
while Blucher,  on  the  12th,  upon  the  first 
notice  of  Napoleon's  diversion,  had  con- 
centrated the  divLsion  under  lieutenant- 
general  von  Kleist,  and  that  commanded 
by  general  KapzewiLsch,  at  Bergeres,  and, 
supposing  that  Napoleon  had  been  n;- 
pulscd  by  generals  Yorck  and  Sacken, 
advanced,  with  20,000  men,  to  Etogos, 
where,  on  the  13th,  he  attacked  Marmont, 
who  had  been  sent,  by  Napoleon,  to  meet 
him,  and  forced  him  back  towards  Mont- 
mirail, as  far  as  Vauchamj),  in  order  to 
effect  a  imion  with  Yorck  and  Sacken, 
But,  on  the  14lh,  Napoleon  overtook  the 
Prussian  vanguard  at  that  place  and  Join- 
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yillicrs,  Bliicher  soon  found  himself  at- 
tacked on  every  side,  and,  having  at  length 
become  awarc  of  his  situation,  determined 
to  retreat.  He  formed  the  uifantry  into 
sohd  bodies,  and  placed  tiie  cannon  be- 
tween them,  and  the  cavalry  upon  the 
wings.  On  tliis  day,  at  Vauchamp  and 
Etoges,  the  army  of  Silesia  (so  called)  was 
saved  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers, and  by  the  heroism  of  their  leaders — 
liiiicher,  Gneisenau,  Kleist,  and  prince 
AugustiLs  of  Prussia.  The  French,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  ui  cavalry, 
were  not  able  to  break  through  the  Prus- 
sian squares.  Grouchy  occupied  Champ- 
Aubcrt  and  the  road  to  Etoges  with  6000 
lioi-se,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off"  BKi- 
-fher's  retreat ;  but  it  v/as  in  vain.  Though 
encircled  by  the  enemy,  the  Prussians  and 
Russians  repelled  repeated  attacks  on  their 
Hanks,  and  retired  in  solid  colunms,  fight- 
ing at  every  step,  till  they  reached  the  wood 
of  Etoges.  Here,  also,  they  were  obliged 
to  force  their  way  through  masses  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  which  had  arrived  be- 
tbre  them ;  and  their  rear,  being  attacked 
at  the  same  time  by  Grouchy's  cavalry  on 
the  flank  and  by  the  infantry  of  Mannont 
in  front,  was  principally  dispersed  and 
made  prisoners.  Bliicher  di<i  not  reach 
the  position  at  Bergercs  until  night,  after 
a  loss  of  4000  men  and  9  cannon.  On 
the  IGth,  he  retired,  though  not  pursued, 
to  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  where  he  joined 
the  divisions  of  Yorck  and  Sacken,  and 
the  colunms  of  Langcron,  that  were  has- 
tening to  his  relief  The  Silesian  army 
bad  lost  a  fourth  of  its  number — nearly 
15,000  nun — during  the  last  six  days,  but 
now  again  amounted  to  (J0,000  men. 
Meanwhile  Witgenstein  and  Wrede  had 
f'Tossed  the  Seine,  and  were  now  in  Na- 
poleon's rear,  while  prince  Schwarzenberg 
.had  forced  back  tlie  French  corps  posted 
along  the  Seine,  on  the  11th  from  Sens, 
on  the  12th  from  Nogent,  on  the  15th 
from  Mcntercau,  Provins  and  other  places, 
fio  that,  on  the  16th,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allied  monarchs  were  advanced  to 
Bray.  This  induced  Napoleon  to  give  up 
the  pursuit  of  Bliicher,  at  Etoges,  on  the 
15th,  and  to  advance,  on  the  16th,  with 
liis  army,  now  increased  to  100,000  men, 
by  forced  marches,  from  Montmirail  to 
jVIeaux,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  enemy's  mam  army. 
Schwarzenberg,  however,  recommended 
tlie  three  divisions  that  were  advancing 
en  echelon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
to  cease  from  ofi'ensive  movements.  Wit- 
genstein, nevertheless,  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  his  vanguard,  under  Pahlen, 


was  attacked  by  general  Gerard,  on  the 
17th,  at  Mormant  and  Nangis,  and  guficred 
a  loss  of  several  thousand  men  and  10 
caimon.  An  action  also  took  place  on  the 
18th,  at  Montereau,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  at  the  cojifluence  of  the  Yonne^ 
in  which  the  allies  were  defeated,  and 
would  have  suffered  still  more  injury  tlian 
they  did,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  crown-prince  of  Wilrteni- 
berg.  At  the  head  of  the  founh  division, 
consisting  of  about  10,000  men  and  .'J8 
field-pieces,  he  disputed  the  passage  over 
the  Seine  against  general  G6rard,  who 
had  succeeded  Victor,  and  against  the 
emperor  himself,  who  attacked  him  with 
a  force  of  30,000  men  and  60  cannon,  un- 
til the  evening  of  the  18th.  The  prince 
then  passed  the  bridge  at  Montereau,  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  retreated 
unmolested  to  the  main  body,  with  a  loss 
of  2800  men,  beside  prisoners,  and  cannon 
which  had  become  useless.  Schwarzen- 
berg was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  all 
his  forces  at  Troyes  on  the  19th.  Napo- 
leon now  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  force  him  to  a  general 
battle  at  that  place,  where  every  thing 
promised  the  most  decisive  results.  He 
also  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  over  Bellegarde,  on 
the  Mincio,  between  the  8th  and  10th  of 
February,*  and  his  confidence  was  so 
tnuch  increased,  that  he  resumed  the  full 
I)owcrs  which  he  had  given  to  Caulain- 
court  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  assumed 
a  prouder  tone  at  Chatillon,  on  the  18tli, 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Schwarzen- 
berg, however,  crossed  the  Seine  at  TroycM 
the  same  night,  and,  on  the  21st,  being 
again  united  with  Bliicher,  took  his  posi- 
tion along  the  right  bank  of  that  river  r.s 
far  as  Mory.  This  much-censured  retreat 
on  the  19th,  whicii  was  sjiccecdcd,  on  the 
25lh,  by  that  over  tlio  Aube  to  Colombo, 
in  the  direction  of  Chaumont,  because 
Augereau,  from  his  position  at  Lyons, 
threatened  the  counnunication  between 
the  main  army  and  Switzerland,  saved 
the  two  armies  of  the  (dlies,  who,  at  that 
moment,  sjiw  almost  every  thing  that  had 
been  gained  since  the  battle  at  Bricnr.c 
again  lost.  Schwarzenberg  ordered  Biau- 
chi,  with  30,000  men,  to  advance  along 
the  Saone  against  Augereau  ;  at  the  same 
time,  an  armistice  was  offered  to  Napoleon 

*  The  aide-de-camp  of  the  viceroy  arrived  with 
the  report  of  that  victory  at  the  moment  of  Napo- 
leon's success  at  Montereau.  Napoleon  immedi- 
ately sent  him  back  with  the  words,  "  Re/oumez 
aupres  d'Evgine  ;  racontez-lui  comment  fai  arrange 
ces gens-la  !"  (Retuni  to  Eugene;  tell  him  iu  what 
manner  I  have  settled  these  people  here  !) 
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on  the  19th,  while  his  head-quarters  were 
yet  at  Montereau ;  and  a  courier  from 
Chatillon  dehvered  to  him  the  drauglit  of 
preliminaries  of  peace,  signed  by  all  tlie 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  powers  at 
Chatillon,  Feb.  17,  1814.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  tliis  convention  was  to  be 
concluded  between  tlie  powers  of  Austria, 
England,  Russia  and  Pnissia,  and  "his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  France,  his  heirs 
and  successors,"  it  appears  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  at  the  congress  did  not  think 
a  particular  article  necessjiry,  relative  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Napoleon's  title 
as  emperor,  but  that  they  considered  it  a.s 
already  acknowledged.  The  council  of 
regency  that  had  been  estabhshed  in  Paris, 
to  whom  the  draught  was  communicated 
by  the  emperor,  thought  the  conditions 
j)roposed  therein  admissible  ;  but  a  clause, 
demanding  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies  until  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  offended  Napoleon,  who  rejected 
the  offer,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  nearer  Vienna 
tlian  the  allies  are  to  Paris ;"  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  endeavored  to  enter  into 
separate  negotiations  with  Austria.  Nei- 
ther would  he  accept  the  rcnewed  offer 
of  an  armistice,  Feb.  ^M,  but,  after  the 
propositions  delivered  on  the  25th  by  the 
prince  of  Liechtenstein,  consented  that  the 
negotiations  which  hatl  been  opened  in 
the  village  of  Lusigny,  l)ctween  Flahaut 
and  the  Austrian  general  Duca,  count 
Schuwaioff  and  the  Prussian  general 
Ranch,  should  be  continued.  But  his  at- 
tempt to  se|)arate  Austria  from  the  allies 
proved  abortive.  The  emperor  Francis, 
indeed,  seemed  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Napoleon  ;  but  the  baron  Lan- 
genaii,  who  was  commissioned  to  carry 
his  propositions,  was  accidentally  detained 
on  the  way,  and  thus  the  favorable  mo- 
ment for  Napoleon  was  lost.  The  four 
})0wers,  by  the  convention  of  Chaumont 
(q.  v.),  concluded  March  1,  for  the  term 
of  20  years,  soon  after  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance against  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  and  maintaining  [leace.  Acox)rd- 
ing  to  this  convention,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  war,  if  Napoleon 
would  not  accept  the  conditions  offered 
him,  and,  if  he  accepted  them,  to  enforce 
tlie  terms  with  united  forces.  Thus  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  concluded 
at  Chaumont  became  the  diplomatic 
foundation  of  the  present  European  poli- 
cy.— Meanwhile,  Napoleon  followed  tlie 
main  army,  constantly  fighting,  and,  Feb. 
25,  occupied  Troyes.  Blucher,  who  had 
again  separated  himself  from  Schwarzen- 
berg,  crossed  the  Aube  at  Vaudemont,  on 


the  24th,  in  order  to  pass  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy,  where  Marmont  and  Mortier 
retu^d  before  him,  direct  his  course  to- 
wju-ds  the  Lower  Manie,  and  tlius  ap- 
proach the  northern  anny,  which  was 
rapidly  advancing  from  Flanders.  The 
main  anny  imder  Schwar/enbcrg,  how- 
ever, fell  back  upon  tlie  corps  stationed  at 
Langres,  so  tliat  the  Austrian  army  of 
50,000  men,  in  the  south  of  France,  under 
tlie  command  of  the  prince  of  llesse- 
Homburg,  and  the  Silesian  in  the  north, 
united  with  the  divisions  of  Winzingerode 
and  Woronzoff,  that  composed  tlic  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  northern  army  imdcr 
Billow,  formed  the  two  wings  of  the  main 
army.  Napoleoji  could  now  throw  him- 
self, with  his  whole  force,  either  »ipon 
Schwarzenberg,  and  oblige  him  to  give 
battle,  or  upon  Blucher.  But  how  waa 
the  cautious,  circumspect  Schwarzenberg 
to  be  forced  to  fight  ?  He  therefore  has- 
tened after  Blucher.  But  Tettenboni, 
whose  light  troof)s,  belonging  to  the  army 
that  was  advancing  from  Flanders,  trav- 
ersed the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Manic,  discovered,  Feb.  27,  Napoleon's 
march  from  Arcis-sur-Aube  through  Fero 
Champenoise  and  Suzanne,  towanls  Jou- 
arre.  lie  communicated  this  news  to 
Schwarzenberg  and  Blucher ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  immediately  stopped  his 
retreat,  repelled  the  divisions  of  the  ene- 
my under  Macdonald,  Oudinot  and  Ge- 
rard, forced  his  passage  over  the  Aube, 
Feb.  27,  while  he  assaulted  Bar,  but  diil 
not  occupy  Troyes,  which  is  only  30  miles 
distant  from  Bar-sur-Aubc,  until  March  4, 
the  day  after  the  engagement  at  Laubres- 
sel,  when  he  resumed  his  former  position 
on  the  Seine.  Meanwhile  Bliicher,  after 
having  forced  marshal  Marmont  back  to 
within  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  endeavored 
to  approach  the  norttieni  army  by  passing 
over  the  Aisne,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  main  army  more  liberty  of  action. 
His  movements,  and  his  union  with  the 
northern  army  under  Winzingerode  an<l 
Billow,  were  favored  by  the  surrender  of 
Soi-ssons,*  March  3.  Biilow  had  entered 
France  from  Flanders,  by  Avesnes,  caused 
La  Fere,  where  there  were  large  quantities 

*  Al  Soissons,  which  has  a  bridge  of  stone,  and  it? 
the  key  to  Paris,  for  an  army  entering  France 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  is  consequently  a  place 
of  military  importance,  though  fortified  only  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  six  causeys  meet.  Winzinge- 
rode had  taken  this  city  by  assault,  Feb.  14;  but, 
after  the  action  at  Montmirail,  it  had  been  occu- 
pied a^ain  by  Mortier,  Feb.  19.  General  Moreau 
(not  tie  marshal),  who  surrendered  Soissons, 
March  3,  was  brought  before  a  court-martial ;  but 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  events  of  the  31st  of  March. 
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of  militarj-  stores  and  100  cannon,  to  be 
taken  by  genenil  Tliiimcn,  Feb.  26,  then 
joined  the  division  of  Winzingcrode,  and 
advanced,  March  2,  fiorn  Laon  towards 
Soissons.  Bh'lcher,  with  liis  army,  now 
nearly  100,000  strong,  took  a  position  at 
Craonne,  March  4th,  and  occupied  Sois- 
sons,  where  general  Rudczewitz,  with  5000 
Russians,  repelled  Mortier,  who  attempt- 
ed to  carry  it  by  assault,  March  5.  Napo- 
leon, therefore,  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
Aisne  above  Soissons,  which  he  did 
March  G,  after  having  taken  Riieims  on 
the  5th,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac. 
On  the  7th,  he  attacked  generals  Sacken 
and  WoronzofT,  on  the  heights  of  Craonne, 
and  compelled  the  Russians,  although 
not  vanquished,  to  retreat  into  the  position 
of  Laon,  with  a  loss  of  4800  killed  and 
wounded.  The  garrison  of  Soissons  was 
also  obliged  to  retire  thither.  The  loss  of 
the  French  amounted  to  8000  killed  and 
woiuided.  Tlie  battle  at  Laon,  on  tlie  9th 
of  ?(Iarch,  was  more  decisive.  That  city, 
which  contains  a  population  of  7000, 
was  occupied  by  the  allies,  on  account 
of  its  advantageous  situation,  as  a  dcp6t. 
Billow  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights 
before  Laon,  Kleist  and  Yorck  were  post- 
ed on  the  left,  and  Winzingerode  on  the 
right  wing.  The  left  wing,  which  was 
most  exposed,  could  be  assisted  by  the 
corps  of  Sacken  and  Langeron.  The  ap- 
proach being  rendered  difficult  by  morass- 
es and  defiles.  Napoleon  could  not  make 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  left  wing  (a 
task  which  was  assigned  to  Marmont) 
until  afternoon,  while  his  left  whig  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  right,  from  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  constant, 
yet  indecisi\«  action.  The  position  of 
131ucher's  centre  defied  every  attack. 
Marmont,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded, at  length,  in  forcing  the  Prus- 
sian left  wing  back  towards  Laon,  and, 
at  the  approach  of  night,  made  himself 
master  of  the  village  of  Athies,  where 
he  remained,  expecting  the  battle  to  be 
decided  on  the  following  day.  But  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  general 
Yorck,  with  Kleist,  prince  William  of 
Prussia,  and  the  cavalry  under  general 
Zictlien,  surprised  the  village  of  Athies. 
While  Zietheii,  with  the  cavalry,  fell  upon 
the  enemy's  flank,  he  was  so  vigorously 
seconded  by  an  attack  with  the  bayonet 
in  front,  that  the  French,  assaulted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  rear  and  on  both  wings, 
were  driven  out  of  the  village  after  a  short 
resistance,  and  totally  routed.  They  lost 
4G  cannon  and  more  than  2500  prisoners. 


The  corps  of  Marmont,  and  the  cavalry 
under  Anighi,  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
persed or  annihilated.  In  spite  of  this 
misfortune.  Napoleon,  instead  of  iirunedi- 
ately  making  his  retreat,  with  inconceiva- 
ble obstinacy  fell  upon  Bhicher's  right 
wing  and  centre,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  but,  in  the  evening,  after  having 
suffered  a  great  loss,  was  compelled  to 
meditate  a  retreat,  which  he  effected  on 
tlie  11th,  through  Chavignon  and  Soissons. 
Had  Blucher  taken  immediate  advantage 
of  the  victory  obtained  in  the  night  of  the 
9th,  Napoleon  would  have  been  totally 
defeated.  But  he  followed  him  slowly,  and 
remained  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne 
until  the  18th  of  March.  Meanwhile, 
Rheims,  which  had  but  a  feeble  garrison, 
was  taken  by  assault,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
by  a  Russian  corps  of  1 5,000  men  under 
general  count  St.  Priest,  united  with  the 
division  of  the  Prussian  general  Jagow, 
who  had  advanced  from  the  Ardennes 
tlirough  Vitrj'.  Napoleon,  however,  im- 
mediately retook  that  city,  and  thus  secur- 
ed his  route  toward  tlie  Aube,  for  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  Schwarzenberg,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  news  of 
Bliicher's  victory  at  Laon,  had  set  his 
columns  in  motion  on  the  14th,  along  the 
right  banks  of  the  Seine  and  Aube,  in  the 
direction  of  Arcis.  (See  the  third  section 
of  the  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1814, 
under  the  article  Paris,  Occupation  of,  in 
the  year  1814.) — While  Napoleon  indulged 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  the 
Silesian  anny  on  the  Aisne,  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lusigny  were  broken  off",  March 
5,  without  having  produced  any  result; 
and  those  at  Chatillon  were  entirely  at  a 
stand,  because  Napoleon  tliought  die  de- 
mands of  the  allies  too  great.  The  allies 
finally  fixed  upon  the  lOth  of  March  as 
the  ultimate  term,  ^vithin  which  Napoleon 
should  either  accept  of  tlieir  propositions, 
or  should  submit  to  them  his  own.  He 
presented,  however,  through  Caulaincourt, 
only  some  detached  articles,  which  could 
have  had  no  eflfect  but  to  prolong  the  ne- 
gotiations. A  further  tenn  of  five  days 
was  therefore  granted,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and,  con- 
sequently, after  the  battle  at  Laon,  Cau- 
laincourt offered  his  preliminaries,  in 
which  Napoleon  demanded,  1.  Italy, 
with  Venice,  as  a  kingdom  for  jmnce 
Eugene  Beauhamais  and  his  heirs;  2. 
the  Netherlands,  with  the  Scheldt  and  the 
city  of  Nimegucn.  Holland  he  would  re- 
sign. The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should 
continue  in  the  hands  of  France.  Joseph 
should  receive  a  proper  indemnification 
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for  Spain,  as  well  as  Jerome  for  Westpha- 
lia, Eugene  for  Frankfort,  and  Napoleon's 
nephew  Louis  for  the  grand-duchy  of 
Berg.  Even  Elisa,  Talleyrand  and  Ber- 
thier  were  to  receive  proper  indemnifica- 
tions. But  even  these  demands  were  not 
sincerely  proposed  by  the  emperor.  He 
still  entertained  tlie  hope  tliat  success 
would  enable  him  to  retract.  The  duke 
of  Bassano  wrote  to  Caulaincourt,  March 
19,  immediately  before  the  action  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube  (see  Paris,  Occvpation  of),  stat- 
ing that  the  emperor  intended,  even  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  be  guided 
by  the  mihtary  situation  of  affairs,  even  to 
the  last  moment.  (See  SchoU's  TraiUs 
de  Paix,  &c. — Treaties  of  Peace — vol.  10, 
p.  413.) — Bassano's  letter  had  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  when,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  they 
broke  oflf  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon, 
with  the  eighth  conference,  held  March 
18  and  19,  and,  in  a  declaration,  issued  at 
Vitry,  March  25,  consequently  while  they 
were  marching  upon  Paris,  proclaimed 
the  reasons  for  that  measure,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.*  The  subse- 
quent course  of  the  war  is  related  in  the 
article  Paris,  Occupation  of,  in  the  year 
1814.  See,  also.  Memoirs  of  the  Operations 
of  the  Allied  Jlrmies  in  1813  and  1814, 
London,  Murray,  1822,  an  excellent  and 
scientific  work ;  Prokesch's  Denkiviirdig- 
keiten  aus  dem  Leben  des  Feldmarschcdls 
Schwarzenberg  (Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
the  Field-Marshal  Schwarzenberg),  Vien- 
na, 1823;  Koch's  Mtmoires  pour  servir 
a  VHistoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1814  (Me- 
moirs intended  to  contribute  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  1814),  Paris, 
1819,  2  vols. ;  and  the  Beitrage  zur  Ges- 
chiclite  des  Feldzugs  in  Frankreich  in  den 
Jahren  1814  und  1815,  unter  dem  Com- 
mando des  Kronprinzen  v.  Wiirtemberg, 
&c.  (Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 

*  Pons  de  I'Herault,  in  his  pamphlet  Cangrh  de 
Cli&tillon  (Paris,  1825),  asserts,  that  Napoleon  had 
been  desirous,  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  congress, 
to  obtain  peace  at  any  price,  but  that  Caulaincourt, 
from  too  great  anxiety,  had  protracted  the  negoti- 
ations contrary  to  his  instructions ;  while  the  aUies, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  done  the  same,  because 
they  were  secretly  informed  of  a  conspiracy  exist- 
ing in  Paris  against  Napoleon.  According  to  this 
writer,  Napoleon  had  authorized  Caulaincourt,  on 
the  17th  and  19lh  of  March,  to  grant  every  tiling 
necessary  for  a  peace ;  but  the  bearer  of  these  in- 
structions, having  been  detained  by  the  Austrian 
and  Rusaan  troops,  did  not  reach  Caulaincourt  till 
the  21st,  10  miles  from  Chatillon.  Caulaincourt, 
by  the  command  of  Napoleon,  wrote  to  prince 
Mettemich,  as  late  as  the  25th  of  March,  that  he 
was  authorized,  by  the  emperor,  to  conclude  the 
peace  ;  but  the  emperor  of  Austria  had  gone  to  Di- 
jon, and  the  march  upcm  Paiis  was  already  begun. 


Campaign  in  France,  in  the  Years  1814 
and  1815,  under  the  Command  of  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  published 
by  the  M'^urtcmberg  officers  of  the  quar- 
ter-master-general's  staff")  Stuttgard  ;  and 
tlic  many  memoirs  of  the  Frenchmen  at 
that  time  in  Uie  emperor's  sen  ice.  A 
valuable  article,  shoAving  the  anxious  wi?h 
for  peace  entertained  by  all  the  French, 
particularly  those  who  knew  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  surrounded  the 
regent-empress  and  king  Josej)h,  ai)pear- 
ed  in  the  Courier  des  Etats-Unis  of  Jan. 
31, 1829  (published  in  New  York),  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  letters  written  by  king 
Joseph  to  Napoleon,  and  the  answers  of 
the  latter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  letters. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  a  youth  whose 
genius,  eccentricity  and  melancholy  fate 
have  gained  him  much  celebrity,  was  born 
at  Bristol,  in  1752,  of  poor  parents.  He 
had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  when  an  okl 
French  musical  work  happened  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  the  characters  of  which 
excited  his  curiosity.  His  mother  noAV 
taught  him  to  read  fi-om  an  old  black-let- 
ter Bible.  When  8  years  old,  he  en- 
tered a  charity  school  at  Colston,  where 
the  workings  of  his  genius  lay  concealed 
under  the  appearance  of  melancholy  and 
incapacity.  At  alwut  10  years  of  age,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  which  be- 
came, from  that  period,  a  kind  of  ruling 
passion.  His  first  work,  a  satire  on  a 
Methodist,  who  had  abandoned  his  sect 
from  interested  motives,  was  written  at 
the  age  of  11.^  years.  From  this  time  his 
taste  was  decided.  His  melancholy  gave 
way  to  vivacity  and  vanity,  and  dreams 
of  gloiy,  fortune  and  immortality.  He 
became  particularly  fond  of  antiquities 
and  antique  expressions.  At  the  age  of 
14,  he  left  school,  and  was  articled  as  ap- 
prentice to  a  scrivener,  at  Bristol.  His 
father,  who  died  before  his  birth,  had  ac- 
cidentally obtained  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  old  parchments  of  the  15th  century. 
Many  of  these  were  consumed  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  several  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chat- 
terton, who,  after  a  few  days,  declared 
that  he  had  discovered  a  treasure.  He 
then  procured  glossaries  of  the  old  dialects 
of  the  country,  and,  in  1768,  when  tlie 
new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  comjjleted,  he 
inserted  a  paper  in  the  Bristol  Jounial,  en- 
titled A  Description  of  the  Friars^  first 
Passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from 
an  ancient  Manuscript.  He  was  then  but 
16  years  old.  Upon  being  questioned  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 
it,  he  finally  asserted,  that  he  was  in  the 
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possession  of  several  valuable  old  manu- 
scripts, taken  (as  those  above-mentioned 
really  were)  from  an  old  chest  in  the 
church.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a 
year  in  the  composition  of  seveml  poems, 
which  he  attributed  to  different  ancient 
writers,  particularly  to  one  Rowley.  In 
1769,  he  ventured  to  write  to  Horace 
Walpole,  giving  him  an  account  of  his 
literary  rliscoveries,  and  enclosing  a  speci- 
men. Having  received  a  polite  answer, 
he  wrote  a  second  letter,  infonning  Wal- 
pole of  his  situation,  and  requesting  assist- 
ance to  enable  him  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tion for  poetI3^  Walpole,  however,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  discovered  the  po- 
ems to  be  spurious,  returned  them  to 
Chatterton  without  taking  any  fiuther 
notice  of  him.  Discontented  with  his 
situation,  he  obtained  a  release  from  his 
apprenticeship  by  threatening  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  went  to  London.  The 
favorable  reception,  with  which  he  there 
met  from  the  booksellers,  inspired  him 
with  new  hopes.  He  wrote  for  several 
journals,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
He  indulged  the  hope  of  effecting  a  revo- 
lution, and  used  to  boast  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  restore  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
Failing  to  procure  the  rewards  which  he 
had  expected  for  his  exertions  in  favor  of 
this  party,  he  observed,  that  "  he  must  be  a 
poor  author  who  could  not  write  on  both 
sides."  On  this  principle  he  acted ;  but 
prosperity  did  not  attend  his  dereliction 
from  principle.  His  situation  daily  be- 
came worse.  Although  extremely  tem- 
perate, and  oflen  voluntarily  confining 
himself  to  bread  and  water,  he  was  fre- 
quently destitute  even  of  these  necessa- 
ries. What  he  gained  by  his  labors  he 
spent,  partly  in  presents  for  his  mother 
and  sisters,  to  whom  he  always  held  out 
the  most  splendid  expectations,  partly  in 
public  places  of  amusement,  which  he 
continued  to  visit  under  the  appearance 
of  easy  circumstances.  At  last,  after  hav- 
ing been  several  days  without  food,  he 
poisoned  himself,  in  1770,  when  not  yet 
18  years  old.  His  worics  were  more  ex- 
tensively read  as  the  public  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  histoi-y  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  most  remarkable  are  the  po- 
ems published  under  the  name  of  Rowley, 
which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  15  years. 
They  display  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  im- 
agination, fertility  of  invention,  and  oflen 
a  deep  sensibility.  Among  tlic  poems 
which  he  published  under  his  own  name, 
his  satires  deserve  the  preference.  His 
proso  writings  are  spirited.  His  works 
hav&  been  several  times  published.    The 


best  edition  is  that  of  1803,  in  three  vol- 
umes. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  bom  in  London,  in 
1328,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  of  noble  extrac- 
tion. He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. At  the  former  place,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  by  his  Court 
of  Love,  the  oldest  poem  in  English  now 
extant.  Having  improved  himself  by 
travelling,  he  studied  law  for  some  time  ; 
but,  becoming  disgusted  with  this  study, 
he  repaired  to  court,  where  he  became 
yeoman  to  Edward  HI.  He  was  in  high 
favor  with  the  king,  and  particularly  with 
his  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  celebrated 
duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  confidant 
of  the  prince's  love  to  his  cousin,  the 
duchess  Blanche,  and  made  their  love, 
their  marriage,  the  charms  and  virtues  of 
the  duchess,  the  themes  of  liis  songs. 
The  duchess,  however,  soon  found  a  rival 
in  lady  Catharine  Swynford,  whose  sister 
Chaucer  married.  This  alliance  establish- 
ed him  more  firmly  in  the  favor  of  the 
duke,  by  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  most  honorable  offices. 
He  was  sent  ambassador  to  Genoa;  on 
which  occasion  he  visited  Petrarch.  He 
was  also  sent  as  envoy  to  Charles  V  of 
France,  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  the 
tnice,  and  a  marriage  between  Richard, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king's  daughter, 
in  which  mission,  however,  he  was  un- 
successful. As  an  adherent  of  the  duke 
of  Lfuicaster,  he  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Wickliffe,  and  formed  a  close  connex- 
ion with  him ;  but  neither  business,  nor 
the  intrigues  of  the  court,  nor  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  the  time,  interrupt- 
ed his  poetical  labors.  His  first  poem 
was  soon  followed  by  Troilus  and  Cressi- 
da,  the  House  of  Fame,  and  other  works, 
which  were  imitations  of  Boccaccio  and 
other  less  celebrated  authors.  He  seems 
particularly  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
works  of  the  Troubadours.  These  works 
bear  tlie  stamp  of  the  corrupt  tjiste,  which, 
at  iliat  time,  prevailed  throughout  Europe ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  correct  deline- 
ation of  character.  He  is  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  English  heroic  verse.  In 
1382,  the  Wickliffites  attempted,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  to  elect  a 
lord  mayor  of  London  of  their  own  party. 
The  disturbances,  to  which  this  dispute 
gave  rise,  occasioned  a  severe  persecution 
of  that  sect  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and 
Chaucer,  who  was  hated  by  the  people  as 
the  personal  friend  of  Wickliffe,  fled  to 
Hainault,  where  he  continued  to  receive 
his    salary.      The    faithlessness    of  his 
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agents,  wlio  discontinued  their  remit- 
tances, having  ohligcd  him  to  make  a 
secret  journey  to  England,  lie  was  dis- 
covered, arrested,  and  deprived  of  his 
j)ost  of  comptroller  of  the  customs,  the 
duties  of  which  had  been  discharged,  in 
his  name,  by  his  deputy.  He  finally  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  disclosing  the  designs 
of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected. This  conduct  drew  upon  him  a 
load  of  obloquy,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  suffering  from  poverty.  During 
his  distresses,  he  wrote  his  Testament  of 
l^ove,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  BofJthius's  De 
CoTisolatione,  which  he  had  translated  in 
Iiis  youth.  Chaucer's  situation  was  once 
more  changed  with  that  of  the  duke  of 
Jjancaster,  who,  in  ilie  hope  of  ascending 
tlie  Spanish  throne,  had  entered  into  a 
second  manriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Cruel ;  and  though  he  had  re- 
turned from  Spain,  in  1389,  without  hav- 
ing gained  this  object,  yet  he  brought  back 
considerable  sums,  which  he  employed  in 
reviving  his  j)arty  at  court.  Four  years 
later,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the 
duke  married  Catharine  Swynford.  Chau- 
cer, now  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
family,  regained  the  favor  of  the  court, 
«iid  was  restored  to  his  office.  After  the 
duke's  death,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
rttirement  at  Donnhigton  castle,  where 
the  oak,  in  the  shade  of  which  it  was  said 
he  !ov(xi  to  inude,  long  bore  his  name. 
There  ho  wrote  his  most  celebrated  work, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  verse.  They  are 
distinguished  for  variet)'  of  character  and 
liveliness  of  description.  Chaucer  is  the 
first  writer  who  introduced  the  spirit  and 
fictions  of  chivalry  into  poetrj^^.  His  Sir 
Topaz,  however,  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
these  fictions.  He  died  in  the  year  1400. 
Mis  works  have  been  often  printed. 

Chauci  ;  an  ancient  Teutonic  tribe, 
dwelling  cast  of  the  Frisians,  between  the 
Kms  and  Elbe,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  They  are  also  called,  by 
ditFcrent  authors,  Cauchi,  CatLci,  Cayci, 
Chad.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
v.-ars  of  Drusus,  who  subjected  them  {Dio 
Cass.  iv).     Tacitus  mentions  them  often. 

Chaudet,  Antoine  Denis,  deserves, 
perhaps,  the  first  place  among  the  French 
statuaries  of  modem  times.  Bom  at  Pariis, 
March  31,  1763,  when  the  most  comipt 
taste  in  sculpture  prevailed,  he  finished 
his  career  by  works  wliicli  display  a  de- 
gree of  Grecian  simpUcity  and  truth  which 
tew  modem  artists  have  atta'med.  In  the 
21  St  year  of  his  age,  he  obtiiined  the  first 
prize  of  the  academy.  He  then  went  to 
Kome,  where  he  met  tlie  celebrated  Drou- 


ais.  (q.  v.)  They  were  soon  united  by  the 
ties  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and 
an  equal  enthusiasm  for  art.  After  his 
retum  to  Paris,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  academy.  His  first  work  was  a  bass- 
relief  under  the  peristj'lc  of  the  Pantheon, 
representing  the  love  of  glory.  T)ie  bad 
taste  of  the"  period  could  not  justly  esti- 
mate the  grand  and  simple  character  of 
this  work :  it  was  reserved  for  later  times 
to  appreciate  the  masterly  and  sublime 
performance.  Travellers  may  find  in  the 
museums  of  Luxembourg  and  Triimon 
several  of  Chaudet's  finest  works  ;  among 
them.  La  Sensibilite,  a  young  girl,  Jistonish- 
ed  at  the  motion  of  the  sensitive  plant, 
which  shrinks  from  her  touch ;  the  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Cyparissa,  &c.  Chaudet 
died  at  Paris,  April  19,  1810. 

Chaudiere  ;  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Maine,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and,  after 
a  northerly  course  of  about  120  miles, 
flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  6  miles  above 
Quebec.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  gen- 
erally high,  steep  and  rocky,  and  clothed 
with  wood  of  indifferent  growth.  Three 
or  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  river  has  a  remarkable 
cataract,  of  about  120  feet  perpendicular. 
These  falls  arc  considered  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Montmorenci;  the  perpendicular 
height  is  only  about  half  as  great,  but  the 
quantity  of  water  is  vastly  greater,  the 
width  of  the  river  at  the  cataract  being 
360  feet.  In  some  parts,  sheets  of  water 
roll  over  the  precipice,  :ind  fall,  scarcely 
broken,  to  the  bottom ;  while,  in  other 
places,  the  falling  water  dashes  from  one 
fragment  of  rock  to  another,  viith  the 
wildest  impetuosity,  and  forms  a  great 
mass  of  foam  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 

Chaudon,  Louis  Maieul,  a  learned  Ben- 
edictine of  the  monasteiy  of  Cluny,  which 
was  secularized  in  1787,  bom  at  Valen- 
soUes,  May  10th,  1737,  wrote  several 
works  in  defence  of  the  Cathohcs,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
popes  Clement  XHI  and  Pius  VI,  in  two 
briefs  directed  to  him.  Among  his  works 
must  be  mentioned  the  JVouveau  Diclion- 
naire  histoHque  (Avignon,  1766,  in  4  vols.), 
of  which  10  editions  have  appeared,  the 
9th  of  which,  in  1820,  is  less  correct  than 
the  former  ones.  The  10th  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1822,  in  25  vols.  Besides  tliis,  he 
wrote  several  other  valuable  works.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother 
Maieul  Chaudon,  like  himself  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Arcadians  in  Rome,  but 
belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Capuchins. 
The  latter  is  the  author  of  La  Fie  du 
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bienhe.ureux  Laurent  des  Brindes  (last  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1787). 

Chauffepie,  Jacques  George  de,  a  Cal- 
vinistic  preacher,  bom  at  Lewarden,  in 
Friesland,  in  1702,  preached  at  Fhish- 
ing.  Delft,  and,  in  1743,  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1786.  Besides  several 
theological  works,  and  translations  from 
the  English,  he  wrote  a  N'ouveau  Diction- 
naire  historique  et  critique,  pour  servir  de 
Supplement  on  de  Contimicdion  au  Dic- 
tioniiaiix  historique  et  critique  de  Bayle 
(Amsterdam  and  Hague,  1750 — 56,  4  vols, 
fol.).  This  work  is  fomided  on  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Baylc,  in  10  vols.,  in 
which  many  additions"  Ijad  been  made  to 
the  original.  Of  1400  articles,  which  it 
contains,  600  ai-e  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish without  additions,  alx)ut  280  are  cor- 
rected and  augmented,  and  the  rest  added 
by  Chauffepie.  He  displays  much  learn- 
ing, but,  in  genius  and  style,  tails  far  below 
Bayle.  Chauftepi^  also  wrote  the  life  of 
Pope. 

Chaulieu,  Guillaume  Amfrye  de,  the 
French  Anacreon,  bom  at  Fontenai  in 
1639,  eai-ly  distinguished  hiziiself  by  his 
genius,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
dukes  of  Vendoine,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Aumale, 
and  received,  besides,  several  other  bene- 
fices, so  that  his  yearly  income  amounted 
to  30,000  livres.  Pleasm-e  was  now  the 
sole  occupation  of  Chaulieu.  He  Hved 
in  the  Temple,  where  many  persons  were 
assembled,  who,  like  himself,  united  the 
love  of  pleasure  ■with  a  taste  for  lettere. 
In  this  society  of  Epicureans,  thoitgl)  it 
was  frequently  visited  by  the  grand  prior 
of  Vend6me  himself,  deconun  and  moral- 
ity were  not  veiy  rigorously  obsen-ed ; 
but  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  height- 
ened by  poetical  sallies.  Chaulieu,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Chapelle  and  Bachaumont,  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  rest  b}'  the 
charms  of  his  wit  and  the  gaycty  of  his 
disposition,  and  received  the  surname  of 
riie  Anacreon  of  the  Temple.  Like  Anac- 
reon, he  devoted  himself  to  love  and  po- 
etry to  the  last.  In  a  letter  to  the  mar- 
(}uis  de  Lafare,  he  describes  himself  as 
vain,  impatient  and  impetuous,  by  turns 
active  and  indolent,  fond  of  projects,  and 
not  less  fond  of  repose.  He  died  in  his 
house  in  the  Temple,  in  1720,  aged  81. 
La  Harpe  justly  remarks,  that  his  verses 
<lisplay  the  negligence  of  aji  indolent 
mind,'  but,  at  the  same  time,  good  taste, 
and  are  free  from  all  affectation, 

Chaumont  (department  of  the  Oise), 
Treaty  of,  concluded  3Iarch  1, 1814.  The 
former  coalitions  of  Russia,  Pnissia,  Great 
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Britain,  Sweden,  Austi-ia,  and  most  of  the 
Gemian  princes,  against  Napoleon,  in 
1813,  were  principally  directed  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Germany,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
principal  object  of  the  quadruple  alhance 
concluded  at  Chaumont  between  Austria, 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  was 
declared  to  be  to  destroy  the  preponder-; 
ance  of  France,  and  to  restore  permanent 
peace  to  Europe,  founded  on  the  balance  i 
of  power,  and  national  independence.  In 
case  this  end  should  not  be  attained  by 
the  negotiations  already  opened  with  Na- 
poleon at  Chatillon  (q.  v.),  the  mutual  ob- 
ligations already  existing  between  the  al- 
lies to  prosecute  the  war  were  to  be  con- 
fimicd.  The  four  parties  to  tlie  treaty  of 
Chaumont  agreed  on  their  respectiAe  con- 
tributions for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  which,  being  punctually  fulfilled, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  This 
treaty  was  signed  by  prmce  Mettemich, 
count  Nesselrodc,  lord  Castlereagh,  and 
the  Prussian  chancellor  of  state  von  Har- 
de;iberg.  The  treaty  of  Chaumont  forms 
an  epoch  in  tlse  history  of  Europe.  It 
contains  the  diplomatic  key  to  aU  the 
events  which  occupied  tiie  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope in  1815.  As  it  was,  however,  direct- 
ed personally  against  Napoleon,  and  as 
France  joined  the  allies  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  tlie  peace  of  Europe,  it 
has  not  been  renewed. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  D.  D.,  minister  in 
Boston,  was  tlie  descendant  of  president 
Chauncy  of  Harvard  university,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  divine,  who  came  to 
America  on  account  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions, in  1638.  Doctor  Chauncy  was  bom 
in  Boston,  January  1,  1705,  and,  after  be- 
ing graduated  at  Ilaivard,  in  1721,  studied 
divinity,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  Boston,  in  1727.  Doctor 
Chauncy  was  eminent  for  learning,  inde- 
pendence, and  attachment  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  his  countrj.  He  was 
ejisily  excited,  and  was  plain  and  pointed 
in  his  in^-ectives,  but  was  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  honesty,  sincerity  and  piety.  He 
died  Febraaiy  10,  1787,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  His  prodvictions  are  nimier- 
ous,  consisting  of  an  extensive  collection 
of  sennons,  a  work  entitled  A  Complete 
View  of  Epis-copacy,  of  which  he  was  a 
decided  enemy,  and  several  polemical 
publications. 

Chausske,  Pierre  Claude  Nivelle  de  la; 
a  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1692. 
His  first  work  was  a  critique  on  the  fables 
of  La  Motte.    When  La  Motte  advanc«d 
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the  jjaradox  that  verse  is  useless  in  the 
tragudy  and  ode,  he  was  answered  by 
Chauss6e,  in  his  Epitre  a  Clio,  which  is 
still  esteemed.  His  first  dramatical  work, 
La  Fausse  ^tUipathie,  written  after  he 
had  passad  the  age  of  40,  was  received 
with  ai)probation.  The  following  circum- 
stance gave  lise  to  the  new  species  of 
drama  which  he  introduced.  The  actress 
Q,uinault,  perceiving  a  good  subject  for 
an  affecting  drama  in  a  farce,  proposed  it 
to  Voltaire,  wlio  decUned  the  attempt 
She  then  applied  to  Chauss6e,  who,  at 
her  suggestion,  wrote  Le.  Prtivgi.  h  la 
Mode.  Thus  the  sentimental  comedy 
[comilie  larmoyante)  originated  from  the 
farce.  Chaussfee  then  attempted  tragedy, 
and  wrote  the  unsuccessful  piece  Maxim- 
ien,  a  subject  which  had  already  been 
treated  of  by  Th.  Comeille.  His  Ecole 
des  J\Ures,  and  his  Goiwemante,  which 
followed,  are  still  acted.  He  died  in  1754. 
Voltaire  says  he  is  one  of  the  first  writers, 
after  those  of  geniua 

Chauveao-Lagarde  ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators  of  the  French  bar,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  ;  bom  at  Char- 
trcs  in  17G7.  He  defended,  at  the  peril 
of  his  Ufe,  and  virith  a  rare  eloquence, 
the  victims  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
With  Deseze,  the  bold  and  eloquent  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI,  and  TronQon-Du- 
coudray,  who,  with  him,  conducted  the 
defence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  those  who  con- 
tinue faithful  to  honor  and  their  duty,  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  unfortunate  clients,  be- 
sides the  queen,  were  Charlotte  Corday 
and  Brissot.  His  defence  of  Miranda 
saved  the  latter  from  the  scaffold.  In 
1814,  he  received  letters  of  nobility  from 
the  king,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  In  1816,  he  published  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  queen,  and  of  that  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth. 

Cha0velin,  Francois,  marquis  de;  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  constitution- 
al or  left  side  in  the  chamber  of  deputies ; 
descended  from  a  celebrated  French  fam- 
ily, son  of  the  marquis  de  ChauveUn, 
who  was  lieutenant-general,  muiister  to 
Genoa  and  Parma,  French  ambassador  to 
Turin,  and  equally  distinguished  among 
his  contemporaries  for  his  amiable  char- 
acter, and  his  highly-cultivated  mind. 
His  uncle,  also,  the  abb6  Chauvelin,  was 
equally  eminent  for  his  patriotism,  his 
courage  and  intelUgence,  which  were  re- 
warded by  letlres  de  cachet,  and  several 
years  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  Tlie 
abb^  took  au  important  part  io  the  expul- 


sion of  the  Jesuits  from  France.    Fran- 
(jois  ChauveUn,  bom  about  1770,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  mihtaiy  academy  at  Pari^ 
had  been  in  the  service  but  two  years  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  revolution.   He 
embraced  its  principles  with  all  the  ardor 
of  eariy  youth,  and,  in  1791,  became  first 
aide-de-camp  of  general,  afterwards  mar- 
shal, Rochambeau,  who  was  sent  to  or- 
ganize the  army  of  the  north.    Chauvelin 
displayed  such  extraordinary  talents,  that 
he  was  appointed,  in  1792,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  Dumouriez,  ambassador  to  England, 
at  that  time  a  post  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance.   After  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI,   England  broke  off  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  France,  and  Chauvelin- 
was  sent  to  Florence,  but  was  compelled 
to  leave  this  city  by  the  threat  of  lord 
Hervey,  the  EngUsh  ambassador,  who  de- 
clared to  the  duke,  that,  if  ChauveUn  did 
not  depart  within  24  hours,  he  would 
forthwith  have  Leghom  bombarded.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror,  Chauvelin  was 
thrown  ijito  prison,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  the  9th  of  Themudor.    Under 
the  directory,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  sciences.    After  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  senate,  a 
member  of  the  tribunate.    With  Benja- 
min Constant  and  several  others,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  firm  but  circum- 
spect resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  consular  power.    Thus  he  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
He  was,  therefore,    removed    from    the 
tribunate.    His  character  and   patriotism 
were,  however,  appreciated  by  Napoleon^ 
who  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lys.    This  post  he  held  with 
honor  during  a  space  of  eight  years,  after 
the  lapse  of  which,  in  1811,  he  was  called 
into  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards 
sent  into  Catalonia  as  intendant-generaL 
After  the  restoration,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the 
department  of  the  Cote-d'Or.    From  that 
period,  he  has  continued  to  rise  in  the 
esteem  of  the  nation,  and  has  been  repeat- 
edly reelected.    Chauvelin  is  not  suipass- 
ed  by  any  orator  in  the  chamber  in  bril- 
liancy, ingenuity,  rapidity  of  conception, 
presence  of  mind  and  liveliness  of  wit 
In  the  salon  he  speaks  like  a  Beaumar- 
chais ;  from  the  tribune,  like  a  Bamave  or 
a  Vergniaud.    In  examining  the  transac- 
tions of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  we  fin4 
him,  in  every  debate,  in  the  first  ranks ; 
and  even  his  feeble  state  of  health  could 
not  prevent  his  attendance  during  the  im- 
portant session  of  1820. 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  la  i  the  name  of  a 
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village  in  the  district  of  Vallengen,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Neufchatel.  The  valley 
that  beai-8  this  name  is  unfit  for  agricul- 
ture, but  rich  in  cattle,  and  carries  on 
much  trade  in  cheese.  It  is  remarkable, 
as  is  also  the  neighboring  village  of  Lode, 
for  its  manufactures  of  watches  and  lace. 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds  has  about  5800  in- 
habitants, among  whom  arc  upwards  of 
400  watch-makers,  and  600  females  that 
gain  their  living  by  making  lace.  About 
40,000  gold  and  silver  watches  are  annu- 
ally made  here,  beside  clocks.  The  vil- 
lage of  Locle  has  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  village  of  Fleurier  is  tlie  chief  place 
for  the  trade  in  lace. 

Check;  a  draft  or  bill  on  a  banking 
house,  to  be  paid,  at  sight,  to  the  bearer. 
(See  Bill  of  Exchange,  vol.  2,  page  104.) 

Cheke,  sir  John ;  an  eminent  English 
statesman  and  cultivator  of  classical  liter- 
ature in  the  16th  century.     He  was  bom 
at  Cambridge  in  1514,  and  received  his 
education  at  St.  John's  college,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  place.    After  having  trav- 
elled on  the  continent,  he   returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  regius  profess- 
or of  Greek,  in  which  office  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  introducing  improve- 
ments in  the  pronunciation  of  that  lan- 
guage.    Bishop   Gardiner,  chancellor  of 
the  university,  opposed  these  innovations, 
and  a  literary  correspondence  took  place 
"t)etween  the  professor  and  the  chancellor, 
which  was,  some  time  after,  published  at 
B.isil,  8vo.    In  1544,  Cheke  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Edward  VI,  and  he  appears,  like- 
wise, to  have  assisted  in  the  education  of 
tJie  princess  Elizabeth.     On  the  accession 
of  Edward,  he  received  a  pension  of  100 
Hiarks,  was  made  provost  of  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  obtained  grants  of 
considerable  landed  property.     He  soon 
eft«r  mairied,  and,  in  1547,  retired  from 
court  to  the  university,  in  consequence  of 
some  disappointment,  but  was  soon  re- 
called, and  remained  a  great  favorite  with 
the  king  to  the  end  of  his  reign.    In  1550, 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  tlie  king's 
bedchamber,  the  next  year  he  was  knight- 
ed, and,  in  1553,  he  obtained  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state.    He  was  aJso  a  privy 
counsellor.    The  death  of  his  royal  patron 
occasioned  a  revolution  in  his  fortunes. 
Cheke  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  having  had  the  imprudence  to 
engage   in   the  scheme   for  raising  lady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  he  was,  on  its 
failure,  committed  to  the  Tower.    After 


a  few  months,  however,  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and,  having  obtained  from  queen 
Mary  permission  to  travel,  he  went  into 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Strasburg,  in  Genna- 
ny.  His  conduct  while  abroad  gave  of- 
fence to  tlie  Catholic  zealots  in  England, 
who  procured  the  confifcation  of  his 
estates,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  ex- 
ceeded tlie  leave  of  absence  which  had 
been  granted  him.  He  was  then  obliged 
to  support  himself  by  giving  lectures  on 
the  Greek  language.  In  1556,  having 
been  induced  to  visit  Brussels  (probably 
dirough  tlie  contrivance  of  his  enemies), 
he  was  there  airested,  by  order  of  Philip 
II,  then  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  England,  Powcrl'ul 
means  were  adopted  to  convert  him  to 
popery.  The  fear  of  death  prevailed  over 
his  constancy,  and  he  was  induced  to 
make  a  public  abjuration  of  his  former 
faith.  His  estates  were  not  restored,  but 
he  received  an  equivalent  for  them  from 
the  queen,  and  he  was  much  caressed  by 
the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  who, 
however,  with  cruel  policy,  obliged  him 
to  sit  on  the  bench  at  the  trials  of  the  un- 
fortunate Protestants.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance honorable  to  his  character,  that  he 
appears  to  have  keenly  felt  his  degraded 
situation.  He  died  of  grief  not  long  after, 
in  September,  1557.  Sir  John  Cheke 
published  several  small  treatises,  original 
and  translated,  chiefly  relating  to  theology. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  many  works 
preserved  in  manuscript.  Among  these 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  intended  to  exemplify  his 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  English 
language,  by  banishing  from  it  all  words 
but  such  as  are  of  Saxon  origin. 

Chelsea  Hospital.  (See  Hospital.) 
Cheltenham  ;  a  town  of  England,  in 
Gloucester,  on  the  Chelt ;  94  miles  N.  W. 
London ;  Ion.  2°  4f  W. ;  lat.  51°  54'  N. ; 
population,  13,396.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  waters,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
has  become  a  place  of  public  resort,  and 
was  honored  with  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family  in  tlie  year  1788.  Abo«t 
4000  persons,  during  the  summer,  visit 
the  waters,  which  are  used  as  a  laxative 
and  restorative  to  invalids.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursday.  The  water 
of  these  springs  has  no  briskness  or  pun- 
gency, but  is  brackish,  rather  bitter,  and 
chalybeate.  Its  temperature  i"?  unifonnly 
from  52°  to  53°  Fahr.  The  first  efl^ects  of 
drinking  these  waters  are  some  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  headache,  which  ceases, 
however,  even  previously  to  the  bowels 
being  opened,      A  moderate  dose   acts 
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j)romptiy  and  decisively  on  tlie  primoR  vue, 
without,  however,  producing  any  griping, 
or  leaving  languor  or  faintness  after  its 
operation. 
Chemical  AFFiwiTy.  (See  Chemiitry.) 
Chemistry.  By  this  name,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  wliich  is  uncertain,  we  understand 
the  science  which  teaches  the  nature  of 
bodies,  or  rather  the  mutual  agencies  of  tlie 
elements  of  which  they  m-c  composed,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  nature,  proportions 
and  mode  of  combination  of  these  elements 
in  all  bodies.  N'aturul  philosophy,  or  phys- 
ics, examines  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
matter  in  masses.  Chemistry  treats  of  the 
mutual  action  of  the  integrant  parts.  In 
the  fonner,  the  phenomena  are  produced 
by  the  general  attraction  or  rej)ulsion  of 
bodies ;  in  die  latter,  by  minute  combina- 
tion or  decomposition.  AVith  our  present 
knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws,  we  can- 
not separate  physics  entirely  from  chem- 
istry :  one  science  cannot  be  studied  with- 
out the  other.  Those  artisans  who  first 
discovered  the  means  of  melting,  combin- 
ing and  moulding  the  metals ;  those  phy- 
sicians who  first  extracted  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  plants,  and  observed  their 
properties,  were  the  first  chemists.  In- 
stead, however,  of  observing  a  philosoplt- 
ical  method  in  their  examinations ;  instead 
of  passing  from  what  was  known  to  what 
was  unknown,  early  inquirers  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  astrological 
dreams,  the  fables  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  a  hundred  other  absurdities. 
(See  Alchemy.)  Until  tlie  year  1650,  we 
find  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history 
of  chemistry.  Rhazis,  Roger  Bacon,  Ar- 
naud  de  Villeneuve,  Basilius  Valentin, 
Paracelsus,  Agricola,  &c.,  obsei-ved  some 
of  the  properties  of  iron,  quicksilver,  anti- 
mony, ammoniac,  saltpetre.  They  dis- 
covered sulphuric,  nitric  and  other  acids ; 
the  mode  of  rectifying  spirits,  preparing 
opium,  jalap,  &c.,  and  of  purifying  tfie 
alkalies.  Glauber  was  distinguished  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  He  en- 
deavored to  improve  certain  instruments ; 
advised  operators  not  to  throw  away  any 
residuum,  in  performing  experiments,  as 
useless ;  tUscovered  the  salt  which  is  called, 
from  him,  Glauber's  salt,  &c.  Such  iso- 
lated discoveries,  however,  could  not  fonn 
a  complete  science.  Stahl  appeared,  and, 
although  his  theory  was  unsatisfactory  and 
entirely  gratuitous,  and,  as  later  observa- 
tions have  proved,  erroneous,  yet  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  regular  science.  He 
was  himself  much  indebted  to  the  cele- 
brated Becher,  whose  views  he  corrected 
and  extended.    He  was  sensible  that  the 


greater  part  of  chemical  phenomena  might 
depend  on  a  general  cause,  or,  at  least,  on 
a  few  general  principles,  to  which  all  com- 
binations must  necessarily  be  referred. 
He  supposed  diat  bodies  contained  a  com- 
bustible element,  which  inflammable  bod- 
ies lost  by  beiug  burned,  and  which  they 
could  regain  from  other  more  uiflammablc 
bodies.  This  element  he  called  plUogiston. 
The  establishing  of  a  hypothesis,  which 
connected  almost  aU  phenomena  witii 
each  otlier,  was  an  important  step.  Boer- 
haave  adopted  Stahl's  system,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  general  diflfiizsion.  He  is 
the  founder  of  philosophical  chemistry, 
which  he  enriched  with  numerous  exper- 
iments, in  regard  to  fire,  the  caloric  of 
hght,  &c.  Although  the  principles  on 
which  those  philosophers  proceeded  were 
false,  yet  the  science  was  much  advanced 
by  their  labors.  It  was  reserved  for  Black, 
Priestley,  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  to  over- 
turn Stahl's  system,  and  substitute  the 
pneumatic  or  antiphlogistic  chemistiy,  the 
best  history  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Fourcroy's  Philosophie  Chimique,  and  his 
Systime  des  Connaissances  Chimiques.  As 
soon  as  the  composition  of  the  atmospher- 
ic air  was  known,  it  was  observed  that 
combustible  bodies,  burning  in  contact 
with  it,  instead  of  losing  one  of  their  ele- 
ments, absorbed  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  tlie  air,  and  were  thus  increased 
in  weight.  This  component  part  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  oxygen,  because  many 
of  the  combustible  bodies  are  changed  by 
its  absorption  into  acids.  Oxygen  now 
took  the  place  of  phlogiston,  and  explained 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  phlogistic 
theory.  Light  and  unity  were  introduced 
into  chemistry  by  the  new  technical  nom- 
enclature adopted  in  1787,  by  the  aid  of 
which  all  the  individual  facts  are  easily 
retained  in  the  memory,  since  the  name 
of  each  body  is  expressive  either  of  its 
composition  or  of  its  characteristic  prop- 
erty. 12  or  15  terms  have  been  found 
sufficient  for  creating  a  methodical  lan- 
guage, in  which  there  is  no  inexpressive 
term,  and  which,  by  changing  the  final 
syllables  of  certain  names,  indicates  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bodies.  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy, 
Guyton  de  Morveau  and  Berthollet  were 
the  authors  of  this  fehcitous  innovation. 
The  chemical  terminology  admits  of 
nothing  arbitraiy,  and  is  adapted  not  only 
to  express  known  phenomena,  but  also 
any  which  may  be  hereafter  discovered. 
It  is  the  first  example  of  a  systematic  and 
analytic  language. 
The  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
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tury  forms  a  brilliant  era  in  tlie  progress 
of  cheiiiiatry.  The  galvanic  apparatus 
of  Volta  presented  to  tlie  experimenter 
an  agent  unequalled  in  the  variety,  ex- 
tent and  energy  of  its  action  upon  com- 
mon matter.  With  this  apparatus,  sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  connnenced  a  scries  of  re- 
searches, wliich  resulted  in  a  greater  modi- 
fication of  tlie  science  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore experienced.  He  proved  that  the  fixed 
alkalies  were  compounds  of  oxygen  ,with 
pietallic  bases,  and  tlius  led  tlie  way  to  the 
discovery  of  an  analogous  constitution  in 
tlic  alkaline  earths.  To  the  same  individual 
the  science  is  principally  indebted  lor  the 
establishment  of  the  simple  nature  of 
chlorine,  and  for  the  investigation  of  iodine. 
His  rcscai-chc8  conceniing  the  nature  of 
flame,  resulting  as  they  did  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  miner's  saiiity-lamp,  afforded  to 
uiankind  a  new  demonstration  of  the  util- 
ity of  philosophy  in  contributing  to  the 
ini[)rovement  of  the  arts  of  hfe. — But  that 
dejiartment  of  chemistry,  which  has  of 
late  been  most  successfully  investigated, 
relates  to  the  definite  projiortions  in  which 
bodies  unite  to  form  the  various  chemical 
comjwunds.  To  establish  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at,  a  multitude  of 
exact  analyses  were  requisite.  These  were 
accomplished  principally  through  the  la- 
bora  of  Vauquelin,  Gay-Lussac,  Th6nard, 
licrzelius  and  Thompson ;  and  have  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  the  gen- 
eral truth,  that,  when  bodies  combine 
chemically  and  intimately  with  each  other, 
they  combine  in  determinate  quantities; 
and  tliat,  when  one  body  unites  with  an- 
other in  more  than  one  proportion,  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  may  be  expressed 
t>y  some  simple  multiple  of  the  first  pro- 
l)ortioii.  Upon  this  general  fact,  doctor 
Woliaston  constructed  the  logaraetric  scale 
of  chemical  equivalents — an  invention 
which  has  contributed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  compounds  precise,  by  intro- 
ducing the  sure  basis  of  arithmetical  rela- 
tions, which,  when  fixed  with  accuracy, 
«ro  not  susceptible  of  change.  The  doc- 
trine of  definite  proportions  may,  therefore, 
be  regaided  as  having  communicated  to 
the  j)rinciple8  of  chemistry  that  certainty 
which  has  long  been  considered  as  pecul- 
iar to  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and  it 
is  in  the  developement  of  these  important 
relations  that  the  advancement  of  the  sci- 
ence has  been  most  conspicuous. — Among 
Uie  still  more  recent  improvements  in 
chemistiy  may  be  cited  the  discovery  of 
Doberciiner,  relating  to  the  power  of  plat- 
inum in  eflecting  the  combination  of  ox- 
11  * 


ygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  researches  of 
Faraday,  in  which  many  of  the  gases  have 
been  reduced  to  the  liquid  form ;  the  dis- 
covery of  new  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  the  singular  fact,  which 
they  exhibit,  of  difierent  combinations  be- 
ing established  in  the  same  proportions ; 
the  elucidation  of  the  new  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  carbon  ;  of  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine ;  the  hydriodide  of  carbon ;  the 
perchloric,  iodous,  fulminic,  and  other 
acids ;  the  discovery  of  the  real  bases  of 
silex  and  zircon,  and  that  of  the  new 
principle,  brome :  add  to  these,  that  our 
knowledge  of  light  and  electricity  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism  are  altogether  new,  and 
it  l)ecomes  strikingly  obvious  that  chemis- 
try is  still  a  progressive  science.  "  Nor  can 
any  limits  be  placed  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
vestigations. Its  analysis  is  indefinite ;  its 
termination  will  have  been  attained  only 
when  the  real  elements  cf  bodies  shall  have 
been  detected,  and  all  their  modifications 
traced :  but  liow  remote  this  may  be  from 
its  present  state  we  cannot  judge.  Nor  can 
we,  from  our  present  knowledge,  fomi  any 
just  conception  of  the  stages  of  discovery 
through  which  it  has  yet  to  pass." 

Chemistry  has  two  ways  of  becoming 
acquainted  witli  the  internal  sti-ucture  of 
bodies,  analysis  and  synthesis  (decompo- 
sition and  combination).  By  the  fonncr, 
it  separates  the  component  parts  of  a  com- 
pound body ;  by  the  latter,  it  combiuf  s  the 
separated  elements,  so  as  to  fomi  anew  tho 
decomposed  body,  and  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  former  process.  These 
methods  depend  on  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  two  powers,  by  which  all  bodies  in 
nature  are  set  in  motion,  viz.,  attraction 
and  repulsion.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  distinguish  the  attraction  of  elementary 
particles  from  planetary  attj-action ;  the 
former  being  designated  as  chemical  ajfini~ 
ty :  but  nature  has  only  one  kind  of  attrac- 
tion. The  alternate  play  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  produces  a  great  number  of  sen- 
sible phenomena,  and  a  multitude  of  com- 
binations, which  change  the  nature  and 
the  properties  of  bodies.  The  study  of 
these  phenomena,  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  combinations,  appertain  to  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry.  The  histoiy  of 
a  body  must  always  precede  its  analysis. 
The  mere  examination  of  its  form,  its 
color,  its  weight,  and  the  plac*  where  it 
was  found,  &c.,  is  often  sufiicient,  by  a 
comparison,  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
chemical  pro[)eities.  There  is  no  science 
more  extensive  than  chemistry,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  one  person  to  embrace  it  in  its 
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whole  extent.  To  facilitate  the  study,  it 
is  considered  in  different  points  of  view, 
and  thrown  into  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
80  that  a  person  may  devote  himself  to 
one  department  of  it,  although  the  method 
of  observing,  analyzing  and  combining  is 
the  same  in  all,  and  although  all  the  phe- 
nomena must  be  explained  by  the  general 
theory,  and  refer  to  certain  laws,  of  which 
a  previous  knowledge  is  requisite.  These 
laws  constitute  what  is  called  philosophical 
chemistry,  wiiich  explams  what  is  meant 
by  the  affinity  of  aggi-egation  or  cohesion, 
and  by  the  affiuit}'^  of  composition,  or 
chemical  affinity.  It  treats  of  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  solution,  saturation,  crystalli- 
zation, ebullition,  fusion,  neutrahzation. 
Chemical  processes,  by  changuig  or  mod- 
ifying the  properties  of  bodies,  suggest  to 
the  observer  important  considerations  on 
the  changes  of  form,  density  and  temper- 
ature. Philosophical  chemistry  weighs 
these  considerations.  It  shows,  further, 
that  affinity  may  be  exerted,  1.  between 
two  simple  bodies ;  2.  between  a  simple 
and  a  compound  one ;  3.  between  com- 
pound bodies ;  and,  establishing  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  same  body  has  not  the  same 
affinity  for  all  otliers,  but  attracts  them 
tmequally ;  it  shows  us  the  laws  which 
determine  this  preference,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  modify  it ;  such  as  cohesion, 
mass,  insolubility,  elasticity  and  tcrnpera- 
ture.  It  measures  the  degree  of  affinity, 
whether  of  simple  or  compound  bodies. 
It  ol)servcs  the  circumstances  which  aid 
or  obstruct  the  play  of  attraction,  and 
shows  that  two  bodies  will  not  act  upon 
each  other,  unless  one  of  them,  at  least, 
is  in  a  fluid  state ;  that  bodies,  even  in  a 
state  of  solution,  act  upon  each  other  only 
at  imperceptible  distances ;  that  two  bodies, 
which  have  no  perceptible  affinity,  may 
be  made  to  combine  by  the  interposition 
of  a  third  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  peculiar 
properties  of  bodies  are  destroyed  by  their 
combination,  and  the  con)pound  possesses 
entirely  new  properties.  Proceeding  from 
these  principles  to  the  examination  of 
bodies  themselves,  philosophical  chemistry 
considers  the  effects  of  light,  heat  and 
electricit}' ;  the  nature  of  the  simple  and 
compound  inflammable  bodies ;  of  air  and 
water ;  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  acids;  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  salts ;  their  relations  to  the  acids ;  the 
calcination,  solution  and  alloying  of  metals; 
the  composition  and  nature  of  plants ;  the 
characteristics  of  the  immediate  elements 
of  vegetable  substances ;  the  phenomena 
of  animalization;  the  properties  of  animal 
compounds,  and  the    decay  of  organic 


substances.  Tliis  is  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophical chemistry,  while  it  confines  itself 
to  general  views. — According  to  the  ap- 
plication of  these  general  views,  chemistry 
is  cUvided  into  seven  or  eight  branc^hes, 
which  we  have  yet  briefly  to  survey.  The 
study  of  the  great  phenomena  which  are 
observed  in  die  atmosphere,  and  which 
are  called  meteors,  constitutes  mdeorologi- 
cai  chemistry.  This  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clouds,  rain,  mist,  snow,  water- 
spouts ;  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hygrometer,  barometer  and 
thennometer;  the  nature  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  meteoric  stones ;  in  short,  all  the 
chemical  processes  going  on  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Geological  chem- 
istry treats  principally  of  the  great  combi- 
nations of  nature,  which  produce  volca- 
noes, veins  of  metals,  beds  of  mineral  coal, 
basalt,  mineral  waters,  the  enormous 
masses  of  salt  and  hme,  tlie  saltpetre  in 
the  bed  of  the  Indus,  the  nati-on  of  the 
lakes  of  Egypt,  the  borax  of  the  lakes  of 
Thibet.  The  geological  chemist  endeav- 
ors to  discover  and  explain  the  causes  of 
deluges,  earthquakes,  the  decrease  of  the 
waters  on  the  globe,  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  color  of  animals  and 
plants,  on  the  smell  of  flowers,  and  the 
taste  of  fruits.  In  these  general  views, 
he  needs  the  aid  of  natural  philosophy 
and  physics.  Chemistry,  in  its  application 
to  natural  history,  is  divided  in  the  same 
manner.  There  is  a  chemistry  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  which  comprises  metal- 
lurgy and  assaying,  and  the  examination 
of  ail  inorganic  substances,  as  stones,  salts, 
metals,  bitumen,  waters ;  a  chemistry  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  analyzes 
plants  and  their  immediate  products ;  and 
a  chemistry  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
studies  all  substajices  derived  from  hving 
or  dead  animals.  This  last  is  subdivided 
into  physiological  chemistry,  which  con- 
siders ttie  changes  produced  in  animal 
substances  by  the  operation  of  life ;  path- 
ologiccd  chemistry,  which  traces  tlie 
changes  produced  by  disease  or  organic 
defects ;  therapeutic  or  pharmaceutic  chem- 
istrj-,  which  teaches  the  nature  and  prep- 
aration of  medicines,  shows  the  means 
of  preserving  them,  and  exposes  the  pre- 
tensions of  empirics;  hygietic  chemistiy, 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  means  of 
constnicting  and  arran^ng  our  habitations, 
so  as  to  render  them  healthy,  of  examin- 
ing the  air  which  we  must  breathe  in  them, 
guarding  against  contagious  diseases, 
choosing  wholesome  food,  discovering  the 
influence  of  occupation,  fashion  and  cus- 
tom on  tiie  health,    ^ricultvrcd  chemistry 
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treats  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  soils,  and 
the  laws  of  production.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  first  gave  it  the  character  of  a  sci- 
ence. It  treats,  I.  of  the  general  powers 
of  matter  wliich  have  any  influence  on 
vegetation,  of  gravity,  cohesion,  chemical 
aflSnity,  heat,  hght,  electricity,  the  elements 
of  matter,  especially  such  as  are  found  in 
vegetahles,  and  the  laws  of  theu*  composi- 
tion and  arrangement ;  2.  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  plants,  their  structure,  the  chemical 
composition  of  their  organs,  and  the  sub- 
stances found  in  them,  &c. ;  3.  of  soils ; 
4.  of  the  nature  of  manure. — Chemistry, 
finally,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  routine 
of  domestic  life,  and  on  die  arts.  It  sim- 
plifies and  regulates  the  daily  offices  of 
the  housekeeper;  renders  our  dwellings 
healthy,  warm,  hght ;  assists  us  in  prepar- 
ing clotliing,  food,  drink,  &c. :  it  teaches 
the  best  way  of  making  bread  ;  preparing 
and  purifying  oils  ;  of  constructing  bake- 
houses, ovens  and  hearths  ;  of  bleaching 
and  washing  all  kinds  of  stuff;  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  cold,  &c.  The  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures is,  however,  stiU  more  important  and 
extensive.  Here  its  aim  is  to  discover,  im- 
prove, extend,  perfect  and  simplify  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  objects  to  be  prepared 
may  be  adapted  to  our  wants.  We  close 
our  remarks  with  tiie  observation,  that  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  may  fi-equently  be 
useful  m  judicial  proceedings,  in  exposing 
crime ;  e.  g.,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  counter- 
feiting coins  and  \ratten  documents,  &c. 
Chemical  Classification  and  JVojnencla- 
iure.  The  chemist  finds  a  small  number 
of  bodies,  from  which  only  one  kind  of 
matter  can  be  obtained,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  the  instru- 
ments and  agents  which  he  now  has  at  his 
disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  bodies,  from  which  he 
obtains  several  kinds  of  matter.  The  for- 
mer he  calls  elements,  or  simple  bodies ;  the 
latter,  compowid  bodies.  The  number  of 
simple  bodies  now  known  is  53 :  that  of 
the  compounds  is  much  greater,  and  might, 
at  fii-st,  appear  to  be  infinite,  since  not 
only  a  diflSerence  of  elements,  but  even  a 
diflerencc  of  the  proportions  m  which 
they  are  combined,  makes  an  essential 
diflerence  in  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pound. It  is,  however,  much  less  than 
would  be  supposed,  and  even  less  than 
the  number  of  possible  combinations  of 
simple  bodies.  Twelve  of  the  simple 
bodies  are  oxygen,  iodine,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, fluorine,  hydrogen,  boron,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  azote  and  selenium ; 
and  41  are  metals,  (q.  v.)    The  five  first 


are  called  supporters  of  combiistion,  because 
they  combine  with  the  othere,  producing 
a  disengagement  of  heat  and  light,  and 
acidifying  principles,  because  they  are  also 
capable  of  producing  acids  by  a  similar 
combination.  The  48  others  are  called 
simple  combustibles,  because  their  union 
with  the  supporters  of  combustion,  above- 
mentioned,  is  a  real  combustion.  Com- 
pound bodies,  as  has  been  observed,  aie 
not  so  numerous  as  might  be  supposed. 
They  result,  1.  from  the  combination  of 
oxygen,  or  one  of  the  other  simple  sup- 
porters of  combustion,  with  one  of  tiie 
simple  combustibles ;  such  are  the  acids : 
2.  from  that  of  a  simple  body  combined 
with  oxygen,  with  another  similar  com- 
pound; such  are  the  salts:  3.  from  that 
of  two,  three,  rarely  four,  simple  com- 
bustibles with  one  another :  4.  from  ^at 
of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  and  cai'bon, 
forming  vegetable  matter :  5.  from  that  of^ 
oxygen  with  hydrogen,  carbon  emd  azote, 
forming  animal  matter.  Combustibles 
combined  with  the  simple  supporters  of 
combustion  are  sometimes  called  burned 
bodies ;  from  the  number  of  their  elements, 
they  are  also  called  binary  compounds. 
When  their  taste  is  acid,  and  they  have 
the  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues, 
they  are  tenned  acids.  If  they  are  not 
acid  to  tlie  taste,  and  have  the  property  of 
turning  blue  what  has  been  reddened  by 
acids,  they  are  distinguished  by  tlie  termi- 
nation ide,  as  oxide,  chloride,  &c.  If  only 
one  of  the  latter  class  is  formed,  that  is, 
if  the  supporter  of  combustion  will  unite 
with  the  combustible  in  only  one  propor- 
tion, we  call  this  compound  simply  the 
oxide,  chloride,  &c.,  of  tlie  combustibles ; 
as,  oxide  of  carbon.  If  they  unite  in  sever- 
al proportions,  we  call  the  first,  or  that 
which  contains  die  smallest  proportion  of 
oxygen,  &c.,  protoxide,  &c. ;  tlie  second, 
deutoxide;  die  tliird,  trUoxide.  The  high- 
est is  also  called  peroxide.  So,  if  only 
one  acid  is  formed,  we  designate  it  by  the 
name  of  the  combustible,  with  the  termi- 
nation ic.  Thus  carbon  with  oxygen  forms 
carbonic  acid.  If  several  are  formed,  that 
which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  acidifying  principle  is  designated  by 
the  termination  ic,  and  that  which  contains 
less,  by  the  termination  ous.  Thus  sul- 
phur forms  sulphuric  acid  and  sidphurous 
acid.  If  there  are  still  intermediate  com- 
pounds, we  annex  hypo  (signifying  less). 
to  designate  a  lower  degree  of  acidiiv. 
Thus  we  should  have  sulphuric,  hyposvl- 
phuric ;  sulphurous,  hyposulphurous.  In 
the  acids  and  oxides,  chlorides,  &c.,  the 
combustible  is  called  the  base.     When 
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the  base  is  the  same,  the  peroxide,  &c., 
always  contains  less  oxygen,  &c.,  than  the 
lowest  acid.  For  the  names  of  conii)ounds 
of  two  binary  burnt  bodies,  no  rules  have 
been  adopted  to  express  the  union  of  two 
oxides,  two  acids,  or  an  acid  with  a  non- 
metallic  oxide.  But  those  fonncd  of 
acids  and  metallic  oxides  are  called  salts, 
and  their  individual  names  are  formed  by 
changing  the  termination  of  the  acid  and 
placing  it  before  the  name  of  the  metal ; 
the  termination  ous  is  changed  into  itt, 
and  ic  into  ate ;  sulphurous  acid  with  the 
oxide  of  tm  would  forni  sulphite  of  tin ; 
sulphuric  acid  and  tin,  sulplvate  of  tin.  If 
tlie  same  acid  combines  with  more  than 
one  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  then  we 
prefix  the  characteristic  of  the  oxide  to 
the  name  of  the  acid;  thus  sulphuric 
acid,  combined  with  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  forms  the  protosulphate,  with  the 
peroxide,  the  persulphate,  of  iron.  Other 
substances  have  also  the  property  of  unit- 
ing with  acids,  neutrah/ing  them,  and 
forming  compounds  analogous  to  salts. 
There  are  no  general  rules  for  the  names 
of  these  compounds ;  but  tlie  substances 
tliemselves  are  called  salifiable  bases.  The 
rules  of  nomenclature,  in  regard  to  tlie 
combination  of  the  combustibles,  vary : — 
1.  If  the  constituents  are  metals,  they 
form  alloys.  2.  If  the  compounds  are 
solid  or  liquid,  and  formed  of  a  metallic 
and  a  non-metallic  combustible,  we  give 
to  the  latter  the  termination  uret ;  as,  car- 
bon with  iron  forms  carburet  of  iron.  If 
both  jire  non-metallic,  tlie  termination 
uret  may  be  attached  to  cither ;  as,  phos- 
phuret  of  sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  phos- 
pJiorus.  3.  It  the  compound  is  gaseous, 
we  name  the  gas,  or  one  of  the  gases,  if 
it  is  composed  of  two,  and  join  the  other 
Component  as  an  adjective ;  as,  phospku- 
reted  hydrogen. 

Chemnitz,  the  principal  manufacturing 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the 
department  of  the  Erzgebirge,  on  the 
river  Chemnitz,  is  well  built,  and  contains 
1000  houses,  with  16,000  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  are  1 197  master- weavers, 
and  860  journeymen  and  apprentices. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  white  and 
printed  caUcoes,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs, 
and  various  articles  used  for  bed-quilts. 
Of  12  cotton  factories,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  several  employ 
from  300  to  500  workmen.  40  spinning- 
mills,  in  the  town  and  its  environs,  man- 
ufacture upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  of 
yam  annually.  The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton hose  has  been  brought  to  very  great 
perfection,  and  they  are  exjwrted  in  large 


quantities  to  the  U.  States  and  South 
America,  besides  furnishing  most  of  the 
European  markets,  through  the  fairs  of 
Leipsic,  Frankfort  and  Brunswick.  With- 
in a  few  years,  they  have  even  been  sent 
to  England,  strange  as  this  may  sound. 
They  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Chemnitz,    Martin,    a    distinguished 
Protestant  theologism  of  the  16di  centur}', 
rose,  by  his  extraordinary  talents  and  pro- 
found knowledge,  from  low  circumstances 
to  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.     He  w;us 
bom  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  Nov.  9,  1522,  of  poor  jia- 
rents;  received  his  education  at  Magde- 
burg and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  in 
1544,  became  a  schoolmaster  in  Wintzcn 
on  the  Oder,  to  obtain  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing his  studies  at  Wittenberg.     By 
the  advice  of  Melanctlion,    he  applied 
himself  to  mathematics  and  astrolog}\   In 
1550,  he  became  hbrarian  of  duke  Albert 
of  Pmssia.     He  then  wrote  his  Ijoci  theo- 
logici  (edit  Polycarp.  Leyser,  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  1591,  fol.),  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  Melancthon  8  system  of  dog- 
matics.    Being  invited  to  Bmnswick,  as 
minister,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in  his 
TlieologifE    Jesuitarum  prcecipua    Capita 
(Leipsic,  1562),  and,  when  the  council  of 
Trent  thought  itself  assailed  in  this  work, 
he  wrote  his  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini 
^best  edit   1707,  fol.,  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine),  a  work  of  great  historical  value. 
He  adhered  to  Luther's  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  eucharist,  wrote  on  this  subject, 
composed  the  Corpus  Doctrine  prutenicfB 
for  the  Lutherans,  and  gradually  became 
so  imphcitly  attached  to  the    Lutheran 
doctrine,  that  his  efforts  in  support  of  it 
contributed  to  check  the  progress  of  the- 
ological science.     He  died,  April  8,  1586, 
at  Brunswick.    He  was  the  author  oi"  a 
great  number  of  works  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned. — His  grandson,  Philip 
Bogislav  von   Chemnitz,  bom   in    1605, 
a  soldier  in  the  Swedish   service,  wrote 
tlie  celebrated  work,  De  Ratione  Status  in 
Imperio    nostra  Romano- Germanico,  &c. 
aud.   Hippolito  a  Lapide  (1640,  4to.,  and 
1647,  12mo.),  which  did  more  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  emperor  than  the  los? 
of  many  battles.     He  then  becaine  Swed- 
ish historiographer,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Swedish  and  German  war  (1648 
and  1653).     He  died  at  his  estate  near 
Hallstadt,  in  Sweden,  in  1678. 

Chenier,  Marie  Joseph  de,  bom,  Aug. 
28,  1764,  in  Constantinople  (where  his 
father,  Louis  Ch6nier,  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  valuable  worlds  on  the  Moors, 
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Morocco  and  the  Ottoman  empire,  was 
consul-general),  went,  when  very  young, 
to  Paris,  served  as  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
left  the  service,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  in  Paris.  After  an  inter- 
val of  three  years,  he  published  his 
Charles  IX,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  monument  of  the  taste  prevailing  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
and  is  not  without  poetical  merit.  Ch6- 
nier,  by  flattering  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple, soon  gained  great  popularity.  His 
Henri  VIII,  La  Mori  de  Colas,  and  Caius 
Gracchus,  were  received  with  great  aj)- 
plause.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
convention,  where,  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
most  violent  democrats.  This  spirit  ap- 
pears even  in  his  Fenelon  and  TimoUon, 
pubUshed  in  1793  and  1794.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  history  of  French  hterature.  His 
discourses  at  tJie  Athenaeum,  in  Paris,  in 
1806  and  1807,  contain  the  liistory  of  the 
French  language,  and  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  poetry  and  prose,  down  to 
the  times  of  Francis  I.  In  an  introduc- 
tion, published  in  1806,  he  explained  the 
plan  of  the  work,  together  vdth  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  his  researches.  (See  his 
Fragmens  du  Cours  de  JjiMrature,  fait  a 
VAthinie  en  1806  et  1807,  &c.,  Paris, 
1808.)  Ch^nier  also  treated  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  principal  works 
in  French  hterature,  from  1788  to  1806,  in 
his  Tableau  historique  de  VEtat  et  des 
Pro^rks  de  la  lAtterature  Franpaise  depuis 
1789.  In  his  last  piece  on  the  decemiial 
prizes,  he  maintained  that  the  prize  prom- 
ised for  the  best  didactic  woric  was  due  to 
one  of  his  former  enemies.  His  criticism 
on  La  Harpe's  Lycie  is  the  most  correct 
and  impartial  view  which  has  been  given 
of  that  work.  He  died  Jan.  11,  1811. 
Chequers.  (See  Draughts.) 
Cherburg,  or  Cherbourg;  a  seaport 
of  France,  on  the  Channel,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche  (the  Channel) ;  16 
leagues  N.  St.  Lo,  34  W.  N.  W.  Paris; 
Ion.  1°  37'  3"  W.;  lat.  49°  38'  30"  N; 
population,  15,600.  It  has  a  commercial 
court,  an  exchange,  a  school  of  navigation 
and  a  learned  society.  It  is  situated  at 
tlie  lK)ttom  of  a  large  bay,  between  cape 
Barfleur  and  cape  La  Hogue.  The  build- 
ing of  small  vessels  and  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  stuffs  form  tlie  principal  em- 
ployujent  of  the  inhabitants.  This  port 
has  always  been  considered,  by  the 
French,  as  an  object  of  great  importance 
in  tlie  navigation  of  tlie  English  channel, 
and  immense  sums  have  been  expended 


in  the  erection  of  piers,  deepening  and 
enlarging  the  harbor,  and  erecting  fortifi- 
cations. After  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
French  government  determined  to  make 
Cherburg  a  great  naval  dep6t,  and  in  dif- 
ferent attempts,  before  1808,  expended 
more  than  £2,000,000  in  constructing  a 
vast  bulwark  to  break  the  water,  render- 
ing the  road  a  safe  anchorage.  After- 
wards, under  Napoleon,  a  basin  was 
formed,  1000  feet  long  and  770  Avide,  oc- 
cupying 18  acres,  having  a  depth  of  50 
feet,  and  capable  of  containing  50  sail  of 
tlie  line.  In  addition  to  this,  a  wet 
dock  has  been  constructed  of  equal  di- 
mensions. The  cost  of  the  basin  and 
dock  was  nearly  £5,000,000,  wthout  the 
expense  of  improving  the  roads.  The 
mud,  however,  already  begins  to  accumu- 
late in  the  basin.  The  current,  if  the  tide 
sets  in,  is  so  strong,  that  sometimes  10  or 
12  cables  are  necessary  to  hold  a  vessel. 
Napoleon's  views  respecting  Cherburg,  as 
given  in  coimt  Las  Cases'  Journal,  are 
very  interesting. 

Cheribon  ;  a  principality  of  Java,  on  the 
N.  coast ;  lat.  6°  46'  S. ;  Ion.  108°  35/  E.  It 
is  divided  into  9  districts,  and  contains 
about  90,000  inhabitants,  besides  stran- 
gers. This  country  is  divided  between  two 
princes,  both  of  whom  are  feudatories  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  compjmy.  The 
productions  are  coffee,  timber,  cotton  yam, 
areca,  indigo,  sugar,  and  also  a  little  pep- 
per :  this  last  article  fonnerly  grew  here  Lq 
such  abundance,  that,  in  the  year  1680,  the 
bhar,  of  375  pounds,  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  no  more  than  10  Spanish  dollars. 
The  rhinoceros  is  seen  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  forests  in  this  district  The  horses 
are  small  and  well  made,  but  vicious. 

Cheribon,  Sheribon,  or  Tcheribon ;  a  tov»Ti 
in  Java,  capital  of  the  principahty  of  the 
same  name,  170  miles  E.  Batavia.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  and 
was  formerly  a  station  of  some  impor- 
tance.   25,000  inhabitants. 

Cliei-ibon  Reef;  a  reef  in  the  East  In- 
dian sea,  neai'  the  north  coast  of  Java ;  lat. 
6°  9'  S. ;  Ion.  108°  34'  E. 

Cherokees,  or  Tsullakees,  the  more 
proper  name.  (See  Indians.)  The  name 
Cherokee  is  now  perfectly  settled  (it  is  used, 
in  fact,  by  the  Indians  themselves) ;  but  the 
comhtion  of  this  tribe  is  of  so  interesting  a 
character,  that  we  have  thought  proper  to 
defer  our  account  of  them  to  a  place 
where  we  may  be  able  to  give  the  reader 
something  more  satisfactory  than  would 
now  be  in  our  power,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  subject  of  their  political  relations 
to  the  U.  States  and  the  state  of  Georgia, 
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which  have  already  occasioned  much  dis- 
cussion, and  are  likely  to  remain  8ome 
time  longer  in  conti-oversy. 
Cheronea.  (See  Cfueronea.) 
Cherry.  The  cherry  is  a  fruit  of  the 
prune  or  plum  tribe,  the  original  stock  of 
which  is  the  wild  cherry  (primus  cerasus). 
The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation  on  the 
cherry  has  l>een  the  production  of  several 
kinds,  which,  both  in  size  and  flavor, 
greatly  exceed  the  fruit  of  the  parent  stock. 
The  kinds  that  are  best  known  are  the 
May-duke,  white-heart  and  black-heart 
cherries. — The  trees  are  propagated  by 
grafting  them  usually  upon  the  stocks  of 
wild  black  and  red  cherry-trees,  which 
are  reared  for  that  purpose.  This  agree- 
able fruit  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried.  It  is 
sometimes  pre8er\'ed  with  sugar  as  a 
sweet-meat,  made  into  jam,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Uquor  called  cherry- 
brandy,  and  made  into  wine.  From  wild 
black  chenies  the  Swiss  distil  an  ardent 
spirit,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  the  French 
and  Germans,  they  derive  considerable 
profit. — ^The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used, 
particularly  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers, 
in  many  places,  for  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  and  other  furniture.  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is,  in  many  respects, 
equal  to  gum  arable,  and  is  considered 
very  nutritive.  Hasselquist  informs  us 
that,  during  a  siege,  more  than  100  men 
were  kept  alive  for  nearly  two  months, 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  Uttle 
of  this  gum,  which  they  occasionally  took 
into  their  raoutlis,  and  suffered  gradually 
to  dissolve. 

Cherry-Laurel.  The  cherry-laurel 
( prunus  lauro-cerasv^)  is  remarkable  only 
as  producing  the  celebrated  laurel-water. 
This  is  a  most  powerful  poison,  the 
strength  of  wliich  (like  that  of  peach- 
keniels,  bitter  almonds,  cherry-leaves,  &c.) 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  prussic 
acid,  now  so  well  knowrn.  Laurel-water 
is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
or  the  leaves  only,  of  this  plant,  by  distilla- 
tion, and  was  formerly  much  used,  and 
much  dreaded,  as  a  poison.  Of  late  years, 
it  has  gone  out  of  use.  The  German 
kirschwasser  is  a  strong  spirit,  possessing 
the  same  properties,  in  a  less  degree, 
as  do  noyau,  and  other  similar  cordials, 
which  should  all  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion. 

Cherson,  capital  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Cherson,  on  the  Dnieper,  about 
60  miles  from  its  mouth,  formerly  the 
chief  naval  station  on  the  Black  sea, 
founded  in  1778,  is  weU  fortified,  and 


contains  alwut  2000  houses,  partly^of  stone, 
with  20,000  inhabitants.   The  city  consists 
of  four  parts:— 1.    the   fortress,  with   a 
church,  a  mint,  an  arsenal  and  a  caimon- 
foundery ;  2.  the  naval  office,  with  exten- 
sive naval  magazuics  and  dock -yards ;  3. 
tlie  Grecian  suburb,  with  a  large  ware- 
house; and,  4.  the  suburb  for  soldiers. 
The  naval  office  has  been  transferred  to 
Nikolajev  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul 
with  the  Bug),  founded  in  1789,  the  situa- 
tion of  which   is  more   convenient  and 
healthy.     The  harbor  is  annually  entered 
by  400  Greek  boats,  besides  several  Aus- 
trian and  French  vessels.   Wherever  large 
rivers  have  but  a  shght  descent  towai-ds 
their  mouths,  a  great  quantity  of  mud  ac- 
cumulates, which  renders  the  bed  gradu- 
ally shallower,  and,  finally,  rises  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  forming  morasses 
and  islands,  which  leave  a  narrower  bed 
for  tlie  stream.     Such  an  accumulation 
takes  place  more  rapidly,  if  two  rivers  of 
considerable  size,  Uke  the  Dnieper  and 
Bug,  empty  into  the  same  bay.    A  deep 
bed  should,  therefore,  be  dug  and  embank- 
ed for  the  united  rivers,  which  will   be 
kept  free  by  the  action  of  the  cun-ent,  at 
least  for  some  time.   This  was  overlooked 
by  Potemkin,  when  he  formed  the  plan 
of  this  city ;  and  large  vessels  are,  there^ 
fore,  obDged  to  discharge  part  of  their  car- 
goes in  tlie  harbor  of  Oczakow,  which  has 
17  feet  of  water;  and  those  which  are  out- 
ward bound  complete  their  cargoes  there. 
In  1823,  however,  the  bed  of  the  Ingul, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Black 
sea,  was  deepened  to  18^  feet,  so  that,  in 
1826,  a  ship  of  110  guns  could  be  launched 
at  Nikolajev.    The  province  of  Cherson 
or  Nikolajev  (containing   25,500  square 
miles,  and  371,000  inhabitants)  is  a  diy 
heath,  rising  gradually  towards  the  south, 
containing  rich  meadows  here  and  there, 
and,  along  the  rivers,  about  18  limens,  or 
marshy  lakes.    The  soil  along  the  shores 
is  every  where  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
produces  salt  plants  in  abundance.    It  is, 
therefore,  suitable  for  raising  sheep.    The 
climate,  in  summer,  is  hot;  in  whiter,  cold. 
The  mulberry-tree,  which  loves  a  soil  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  thrives  here  luxuri- 
antly ;  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  turn  it 
to  advantage  by  the  cultivation  of  silk- 
worms: agriculture  is  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy here.   In  1787,  the  emperor  Joseph  and 
the  empress  Catharine  II  met  at  Cherson^ 
and,  amid  the  splendid  festivities  of  that 
occasion,  formed  an  alliance  against  the 
Porte.      The  toinb  of  Potemkin  is  in  the 
city,  and  that  of  Howard  a  few  miles  from 
it.    The  cities  of  Odessa  and  Oczakow, 
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and  the  ruins  of  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bug,  are  in  the  govemmeut  of  Chereon. 

Chersonesus  (Greek;  a  penijisula). 
This  name  has  been  given  to  several  pen- 
insulas; as,  1.  the  Cimbrian  chersone- 
sus {chersonesus  Cimbrica),  now  Jutland, 
&c.  (see  Cimbri);  2.  the  Taurian  cher- 
sonesus (ch,  Taurica,  also  called  Magna), 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Black  sea 
and  the  sea  of  Azof— the  Crimea ;  3.  the 
Thracian  chersonesus  {ch.  Thracica,  or 
merely  ChersonestLs),  the  gi-eat  penuisula 
in  Thrace,  now  the  peninsula  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

Cherub,  in  the  Scriptures ;  an  angel  of 
tlie  second  choir  of  the  first  hierarchy. 
Cherubim  is  the  Hebrew  plural  of  cherub, 
as  seraphim  is  of  seraph.  The  former  sig- 
nifies, as  children ;  the  latter,  as  Jiames  of 
fire.  The  church  has  assigned  to  them 
tiieir  rank  in  the  heavenly  hosts.  Paint- 
ers and  sculptors  commonly  represent  the 
cherubim  by  a  child's  liead,  between 
wings.  Raphael's  paintings  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  these  lovely  creations  of 
fancy. 

Cherubini,  Luigi,  bom  at  Florence,  in 
1760,  a  disciple  of  Sarti,  at  the  age  of  18 
composed  an  opera,  Adriano  in  Siria,  at 
Leghorn,  which  was,  however,  too  learn- 
ed for  the  connoisseurs  of  that  city.  He 
was  better  understood  at  Mantua  and  Tu- 
rin. At  the  former  place,  in  1784,  his  sec- 
ond opera,  Alessandro  neW  Indie,  and,  at 
tlie  latter,  in  1788,  his  Jfigenia  in  Avlide, 
were  received  with  universal  applause.  He 
was  then  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  attract- 
ed attention  by  his  operas  Demoplwon, 
Lodoiska,  Medea,  &c.  But  the  triumph 
of  his  genius  was  the  celebrated  opera 
Les  deux  Journies,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  musical  composition.  The  merits 
of  Cherubini  are  enhanced  by  his  singular 
modesty,  in  which  he  resembles  the  great 
Mozart,  whose  sublime  genius  he  reveres. 
He  is  one  of  the  five  superintendents  of 
tlie  conservatoire  in  Paris,  In  1805,  he 
was  invited  to  Vienna,  to  compose  an  op- 
era for  the  imperial  theatre.  There  he 
produced  his  Faniska,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  the  greatest  applause  in  1806, 
and  displays  great  depth  of  feeling  and 
power  of  awakening  emotion.  He  has 
composed  much  since  his  return  to  Paris. 
In  1821  appeared  his  Blanche  de  Provence 
ou  la  Cour  des  Fies,  in  three  acts,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Berton,  Bo'iel- 
dieu,  Kreutzer  and  Paf'r. 

Cherusci  ;  the  most  celebrated  German 
tribe  among  the  Istoevones.  They  inhab- 
ited both  sides  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  be- 
tween the  south-western  part  of  the  Thu- 


ringian  forest,  where  the  Catti  were  their 
neighbors,  and  the   Saale.     Dnisus,  on 
his  retreat  from  the  Saale  to  the  Rhine^ 
passed  through  the  southern  part  of  theif 
country.     But,  in  advancing  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Paderbom,  over  the  Weser,  to- 
wards the  Elbe,  he  took  his  course  through 
the  northern  part.    Here  the  Aller  seems 
to  have  been  their  northern  and  eastern 
boundary.    They  also  possessed  some  ter- 
ritory on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser. 
Their  national  league  comprised  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Weser,  the  Rhine  and 
tlie  Lij)pe — the  Cattuarii,  Ansibarii,  Dul- 
gumnii,  Marsi,  Chamavcri,  &c.     The  Ro- 
mans first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Cherusci  in  the  year  10  B.  C,  when  Dru- 
sus  forced  his  way  as  far  as  the  Weser, 
but,  for  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to 
return.     In  the  following  year,  he  advanc- 
ed from  the  Weser  towards  the  Elbe,  on 
the  north  side  of  the   Hercynian  forest, 
through  the  midst  of  the  Cherusci.    At 
that  time,  they  were  not  very  formidable. 
In  the  year  7  B.  C,  they  even  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  served 
in  their  armies.  But  when  Varus  attempt- 
ed to  make  them  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
subject  them  to  the  Roman  laws,  they  re- 
volted.    Vanis,  being  decoyed  by  them 
into  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  in  the  year 
9  A.  D.,  was  destroyed,  with  his  whole 
army,  m  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days. 
(See    Arminius    and    Germania.) — Upon 
this,  the  Chenisci  became  the  chief  object 
of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.    Germani- 
cus  (q.  v.),  victorious  over  the  Marsi  and 
Catti,    marched    against    the    Cherusci, 
whose  leaders,  Segestus   and    Arminius 
(the  latter  of  whom  had  carried  off"  tho 
daughter  of  the  former),  were  at  war  with 
each  other.     Segestus,  pressed  by  Armini- 
us, called  Gennanicus  to  his  aid,  who  ilvi- 
livcrcd  him,  indeed,  from  his  danger,  but 
was  obliged  to  return,  afl;er  several  cam- 
paigns, without  having  obtained  any  per- 
manent advantages.    By  their  last  success- 
es, the  Cherusci  had  become  very  powerfuL 
Their  alUance   with  the   Lombards  and 
Semnones,  who  had  renounced  the  Mar- 
comannic  confederacy,  and  the  victory  of 
Arminius  over   the  Marcomanni    under 
Maroboduus,  raised  the  Cherusci  to  the 
fn-st  rank  among  the  Gennan  nations.  BuU 
atlcr  the  assassination  of  Arminius  (21 
A.  D.),  new  disturbances  broke  out  among 
them.    They  committed  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  Italicus,  the  last  survivor  of  die 
family  of  Arminius,  but  soon  after  expel- 
led him.     The  Lombards  restored  him  to 
his  rights  and  dignity,  after  a  long  and 
destructive  war  with  the  Cherusci,  who, 
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abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  now  con- 
fined to  the  territory  between  the  Saale 
and  the  south  side  of  the  Hercynian  forest. 
In  the  third  centuiy,  they,  with  their  for- 
mer allies,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
Frankish  confederacy,  and  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  people. 

Chesapeake  Bay;  a  spacious  bay  of 
North  America,  in  the  states  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  Its  entrance  is  bet\veen 
cape  Charles  and  cape  Henry,  16  miles 
■ivide ;  and  it  extends  190  miles  to  the 
northward,  tlirough  tlie  states  of  Virginia 
and  Maiyland,  dividing  them  uito  two 
parts,  called  the  eastern  and  western  shores. 
h  is  from  7  to  20  miles  broad,  and  gener- 
ally as  much  as  9  fathoms  deep  ;  affonl- 
ing  many  commotlious  harbors,  and  a  safe 
and  easy  navigation.  It  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  Rap- 
])al]annoc,  York  and  James  rivers,  which 
are  all  large  and  navigable. 

Cheselden,  Wilham ;  a  celebrated 
English  surgeon  and  anatomist.  He  was 
born  in  Leicestershire,  m  1688,  and,  after 
a  common  school  education  and  some 
medical  instruction  in  the  country,  he 
went  to  London  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  began  to  give  lectures 
on  anatomy,  and,  in  1711,  he  was  chosen 
F.  R.  S.  In  1713,  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  liody,  8vo., 
long  esteemed  a  favorite  manual  of  the 
^science.  He  continued  to  read  his  lec- 
tures for  more  than  20  years,  during  which 
lie  gradually  ros;^  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1723,  he  published  a  Treatise 
on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone. 
Cheselden,  who  was  ;i  very  dexterous  and 
sr.ccessful  operator,  afterwards  added  to 
liis  reputation  !)y  practising  what  is  term- 
<'d  the  lateral  method  of  operating  for  tlie 
Ptone,  since  generally  adoptf^d.  A  pecu- 
liar operation,  which  he  i)erfonncd  on  a 
youth  of  14,  who  had  l)een  blind  from  his 
hhth,  and  who  obtained  his  sight  by  means 
<*f  it,  attracted  much  notice;  and,  in  1728, 
])e  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  In  17.33  was 
publislied  his  Osteography,  or  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones,  foUo,  consisting  of  plates  and 
short  explanations,  a  splendid  and  accu- 
rate work.  Cheselden  obtained,  in  1737, 
the  appointment  of  cliief  surgeon  to  Ciiel- 
sea  hospital.  This  situation  he  held  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath,  April 
10,  1752,  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  apo- 
y)!exy.  Besides  the  productions  already 
mentioned,  he  published  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Le  Dran's  Surgeiy, 
and  several  anatomical  and  surgical  pa- 
pere  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 


The  private  character  of  Cheselden  was 
generally  respectable  ;  but  he  was  not  ex- 
empt from  faults  and  foibles.  Among 
these  was  a  predilection  for  pugilism,  and 
a  degree  of  vanity  which  rendered  him 
more  ambitious  of  beuig  diought  a  skilful 
architect  or  coachmaker  than  a  good  anat- 
omist. He  was,  however,  humane  and 
liberal,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  PofM^ 
and  other  hterary  men  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted. 

Chess  ;  the  most  celebrated  and  gen- 
eral of  all  sedentary  games.  One  of  tho 
greatest  charms  of  chess  lies,  no  doubt,  in 
the  circumstance,  that,  whilst  man  is  every- 
where surromided  by  chance;  in  this  game, 
as  generally  played,  he  has  entirely  ex- 
cluded it,  cxcejrt  that  it  must  b<!  decided 
by  chance  which  of  the  two  players  shall 
begin.  The  game  affords  so  much  vari- 
ety, so  much  scofK;  for  calculation,  so 
many  opportunities  to  exhibit  foresight 
and  penetration,  that  it  has  been  held  in 
great  esteem  by  all  nations  acquainted 
with  it,  and  all  persons  who  have  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of  learning  it.  The 
Mohammedans  except  chess  from  the  law 
against  gambling.  Whilst  this  game  af- 
fords enjoyment  worthy  of  mamre  minds, 
it  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  young, 
as  it  teaches  patience  and  cu-cumspection, 
strengthens  the  judgment,  and  encourages 
perseverance  in  a  plan  affording  a  pros- 
pect of  eventual  success,  though,  at  the 
moment,  the  situation  of  tilings  may  ap- 
pear veiy  critical.  The  Chinese  pretend 
to  have  known  it  200  yeai-s  previous  to 
our  era.  It  was  brought,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
turj',  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  it  was 
spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  crusadei-s 
all  over  the  cixilized  world.  It  is  most 
commonly  played  in  Asia.  In  fact,  its 
whole  composition  and  its  name  prove  its 
Asiatic  origin.  In  Sanscrit,  it  is  called 
schthrantsh,  a  word  which  is  believed  to 
indicate  the  most  important  component 
parts  of  an  ancient  Eastern  anny — ele- 
phants, infantrj^,  sithed  wagons,  and 
Iiorses.  But  this  name  was  supplanted 
i>y  the  Persian  term  shah  (kuig),  v/hicJi 
the  game  has  retained,  more  or  less  cor- 
rupted, in  all  languages.  Generally,  chess 
is  played  by  two  persons  upon  a  board, 
the  same  as  that  used  in  draughts  or 
cliequers,  containing  64  squares.  The 
board  must  be  so  placed,  that  each  player 
has  a  white  square  at  his  right  hand.  The 
squares  are  named  from  the  pieces,  viz. ; 
that  on  which  the  king  is  placed  is  called 
the  king^s  square;  that  on  wloich  the 
king's  pawn  is  placed,  the  king^s  second 
square ;  tliat  before  tlie  pawn,  the  king's 
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iKird  square  ;  the  next,  the  king^s  fourth ; 
arid  so  on  with  all  the  pieces  of  each  side. 
Each  player  has  eight  pieces  and  eight 
pawns.  In  placing  the  pieces,  the  ancient 
rule  is  to  be  followed — served  regina  colo- 
rem  (the  queen  maintains  the  color) — that 
is,  the  black  queen  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
black  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
next  to  the  player ;  in  a  similar  way,  the 
white  queen  on  the  white  field.  On  the 
»«ide  of  the  king  and  the  queen  stand  tlie 
bishops;  then  follow  the  two  knights;  and 
last,  the  rooks  or  castles.  The  object  of 
the  game  is,  to  bring  the  adversary's  king 
into  such  a  situation  that  he  cannot  move, 
which  is  called  checkmaiing.  The  king 
can  never  be  taken.  The  play  ends  with 
a  checkmate.  (It  is  related  of  doctor 
Franklui,  that  once,  playing  chess  in  Paris, 
and  being  checkmated,  he  siiid,  "  Take  die 
king  ;  I  am  a  republican,  anil  don't  c^re 
for  him.")  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  con- 
sider the  different  names  wliich  tlie  pieces 
have  received  in  various  countries.  In 
the  East,  the  queen  is  called  by  the  more 
proper  name  of  vizier,  or  general.  The 
bishops  are  called,  in  Gennany,  runners  ; 
and  in  France,/oo/s  [fous).  These  were, 
originally,  elephants,  with  giants  on  them. 
The  knights  are  called,  in  Gennan,  leap- 
ers.  The  castles  were,  originally,  war- 
chariots,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the 
word  rook,  from  the  Indian  rock^  or  roth. 
With  the  old  German.^,  tlie  ])avnis,  now 
called  peasants,  were  styled  H'endca  (Van- 
dals), a  tnl)e  despised  by  the  Germans. 
Don  John  of  Austria  had  a  room,  the  floor 
of  which  was  made  like  a  chess  board. 
On  this  he  played  with  living  persons. 
The  peasants  of  a  German  village,  Strop- 
ke,or  Strobeck,  near  Halbcrstadt,  lor  about 
-■JOO  yeare,  have  been  dLstinguishc<l  as cliess- 
players.  The  reason  for  this  is  doubtful. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain bishop,  who  lived  among  tlicm,  made 
them  acquainted  with  tiiis  game,  and  free<l 
them  from  several  taxes,  on  condition  that 
tliey  would  continue  to  practise  it.  Nu- 
»iierous  anecdotes  show  how  mucli  the 
game  of  chess  can  absorb  the  mind. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  die  battle  at  Miilil- 
lierg,  by  die  emperor  Charles  V,  and 
was  playing  at  chess  with  his  fellow-pris- 
oner, Ernest  of  Brunswick,  when  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  emperor  had 
sentenced  him  to  death.  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  to  remark  on  the  irregularity 
of  the  proceeding,  and  immediately  re- 
sumed the  game,  which  he  won,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  a  lively  manner,  tlie  pleasure 
which     he     dcrivt;d     from    his    victorj'. 
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Charles  XII  of  Sweden  played  at  chess 
when  he  was  so  closely  besieged  in  the 
house  near  Bender,  by  tlie  Turks.  Al 
Amin,  caUph  of  Bagdad,  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  chess-playing  when  his  city  was 
carried  by  assault.  Frederic  the  Great 
loved  chess  much.  Napoleon  did  not 
play  it  particularly  well  Among  the 
most  famous  players  and  writers  on  thei 
game  are,  a  duke  of  Bninswick,  namedl 
Augustus,  who,  in  the  17th  century,  pub-| 
lished,  under  tlie  name  of"  Selemis,  an  In- 
troduction to  the  game  (1G16,  4to.),  now 
very  rare ;  Philidor,  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  particularly  distinguished  in  London, 
in  1760 — 90 ;  Gioacchino  Greco,  cele- 
brated in  the  beginning  of  tlie  17th  centu- 
ry ;  and  the  Arabian  Philip  Stamina  in 
Paris,  1737.  Caxton's  "  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse,"  j)rinted  in  1474,  is  general- 
ly admitted  to  be  tlie  first  typographical 
work  executed  in  England.  Jlnastasva,  a 
German  novel  by  Heynsc,  contains  many 
ingenious  ideas  on  chess-playing,  and  sev- 
eral fine  games.  Some  veiy  curious  man- 
uscripts, relating  to  this  game,  in  the 
Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages,  have  been  partially  translated  ; 
and  the  presses  of  EurojK!  have  teemed 
with  similar  productions,  the  most  noted 
of  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Saratt  on 
Chess,  1822.— Laujs  of  the  game.  1.  If 
the  board,  or  pieces,  be  iniprojjerly  placed, 
the  mistalie  cjinnot  be  rectified  after  four 
moves  on  each  side  are  played.  2.  When 
a  player  has  touched  a  piece,  he  must 
move  it,  unless  it  was  only  to  replace  it ; 
when  he  must  say,  Xadoube,  or  I  replace. 
3.  When  a  player  has  quitted  a  piece,  he 
cannot  recaiitlie  move.  4.  Jf  a  player  toucli 
one  of  liis  adversary's  pieces  without  say- 
ing J'adouhe,  he  may  Ik)  ronij)elled  to  take 
it,  or,  if  it  ciumot  l)e  taken,  to  move  his 
king.  5.  ^Vhen  a  pawn  is  moved  two 
vSteps,  it  may  i)e  taken  by  any  adversan\s 
pawn,  which  it  passes,  and  the  capturing 
pawn  must  he  placed  in  that  square  over 
which  the  other  leaps.  G.  The  king  can- 
not castle  if  he  has  before  moved,  if  he  is 
in  check,  if  in  castling  he  passes  a  check, 
or  if  the  i-ook  has  moved.  7.  Whenever 
a  player  checks  his  adversary's  king,  he 
must  say  Check,  othenvise  the  adversary 
need  not  notice  the  check.  If  the  player 
should,  on  tlie  next  move,  attack  tlie  queen, 
or  any  other  piece,  and  then  say  Ch^ck, 
his  adversary  may  replace  his  last  mo^e, 
and  defend  his  king.  8.  When  a  pawn 
reaches  the  first  row  of  the  adversarv's 
side,  it  may  be  made  a  queen,  or  any 
other  piece  the  player  chooses.    9.  If  a 
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false  move  is  made,  and  is  not  discovered 
until  the  next  move  is  completed,  it  can- 
not be  recalled.  10.  The  king  cannot  be 
moved  into  check,  nor  witliin  one  square 
of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any  player 
move  a  piece  or  pawn  that  leaves  his  king 
in  check. 

Chess  Clubs ;  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  chess,  and  assembling  the  best 
[)layers  of  a  place.  They  flourish  most 
in  France  and  England,  but  diere  are 
many  in  Gennany.  Tiiey  ofien  challenge 
each  other,  and  the  game  is  carried  on  by 
letter. 

Chest  (called,  in  anatomical  language, 
die  thorax)  is  the  cavity  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  belly.  The  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  thorax  are  the  skin,  the 
breasts,  various  muscles,  and  the  bones 
which  form  the  frame  of  the  cavity. 
These  are  the  sternum,  nmning  from  the 
neck  down  the  middle  of  the  brejist,  and 
the  ribs,  which  are  inserted  in  tlie  spine, 
and  arched  towards  the  sternum,  with 
virhicli  they  are  firmly  connected  by  means 
of  a  cartilage.  The  parts  within  the  cav- 
ity of  the  thorax  are  the  pleura  and  its 
productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thymus 
gland,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of 
the  aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena 
azygos,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part 
of  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Chester  (anciently  Deva);  a  city  of 
England,  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  die  Dee, 
about  20  miles  from  the  Irish  sea,  145  N. 
Bristol,  181  N.  W.  London  ;  Ion.  2°  53'  W. ; 
lat  53=  11'  N. ;  population,  19,949.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  The  city  is  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  neaily  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  a  cathedral,  nine 
parish  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  eight  places  of  worship  for  dissenters 
of  different  persuasions.  The  streets  are 
lioUowed  out  of  a  rock  to  tlie  deptli  of  one 
stoiy  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on 
each  side ;  and  the  houses  have  a  sort  of 
covered  portico  running  on  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  street  to  street,  level  with 
the  ground  behind,  but  one  story  above 
the  street  in  front.  The  castle  is  a  noble 
structure ;  the  walls  are  evidently  Nor- 
man. It  has  two  ye-arly  fairs,  the  most 
considerable  in  the  north  of  England,  held 
on  the  5th  of  July  and  10th  of  Oct.,  each 
lasting  14  days.  The  manufactures  are 
not  extensive ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  to- 
bacco, snuff,  shot,  white  lead,  iron,  tobac- 
co pipes  and  leather.  It  sends  two  mem- 
bere  to  parliament 

Chesterfield  (Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope), earl  of,  a  statesman,  orator  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  London,  in  1694,  studied 


with  great  success  at  Cambridge.  In 
1714,  he  made  a  tour  through  Eiu-ope, 
and  acquired,  particularly  at  Paris,  that 
polished  grace  of  manners  for  which  he 
was  distinguished.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I,  general  Stanhope,  his  great  un- 
cle, procured  liim  the  place  of  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  borough  of  St.  Germain's,  in  Corn- 
wall, elected  him  to  parliament,  though  ho 
had  not  yet  attained  the  legal  age.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  month  of  his  mem- 
bership, he  delivered  a  si>eech,  in  which 
he  astonished  die  audience  by  the  vigor 
of  his  thoughts  no  less  than  by  tlie  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  and  the  facility  and 
grace  of  his  delivery.  He  distinguished 
himself  equally  in  die  house  of  lords,  in 
which  he  took  his  seat  after  his  fathers 
death.  In  1728,  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  deliv- 
ering Hanover  from  the  calamities  of  a 
war,  by  which  it  was  direatened.  On  his 
return,  he  w^as  made  knight  of  the  garter 
and  lord  steward  of  the  household  to 
George  II.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and,  on  his 
return,  in  1746,  received  the  place  of  sec- 
retary of  state  ;  but  he  soon  retired  from 
public  affairs,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  study  and  the  society  of  his 
friends.  His  talents  as  an  author  are  dis- 
played in  several  moral,  critical  and  hu- 
morous esvsays,  in  his  parliamentary  speech- 
es, which  were  printed  at  a  later  period, 
and  particularly  in  a  collection  of  letters 
to  his  son,  which  are  celebrated  through- 
out Europe.  To  the  charms  of  wit  and 
grace  he  united  good  sense,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
the  political  condition  of  Europe,  exten- 
sive information,  a  noble  and  unaffected 
elegance,  and  a  style  that  would  do  honor 
to  the  most  experienced  writer.  All  tliis, 
however,  cannot  excuse  the  corru})t  moral 
tone  of  his  letters.  One  is  shocked  to  hear 
a  father  recommending  to  his  son  grace 
of  manners  as  the  most  essential  quality 
for  a  man  of  the  world,  and  even  instigat- 
ing him  to  licentious  irregularities.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  in  his  ex- 
cuse, tliat  die  young  man  to  whom  these 
letters  were  addressed  (a  natural  son, 
whom  he  had  adopted  under  the  name  of 
Stanhope),  was  remarkable  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  manners,  and  that  his  fa- 
dier,  who  set  so  high  a  value  on  elegance, 
hoped  to  inspire  lum  vvdth  the  same  taste, 
by  setting  the  subject  in  its  strongest  light. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  not  successful. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  hfe,  Chesterfield 
became  deaf,  and  suffered    from    other 
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bodily  infirmities,  which  cast  a  gloom 
over  his  last  days.  He  was  intimate  with 
Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  dis- 
thiguished  scholars,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  doctor  Johnson,  who  called  him  a  wit 
among  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
said  of  his  letters,  that  they  taught  the 
morals  of  a  prostitute  and  the  manners  of 
a  dancing-master.  He  died  in  1773,  at 
the  age  of  79. 

Chestnut.  The  sweet  chestnut  [fagus 
castanea)  is  a  stately  tree,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  having  spear-shaped  and  point- 
ed leaves,  with  tapering  serratures  at  the 
edge.  The  flowers  appear  in  long,  hang- 
ing spikes,  or  clusters,  about  the  month  of 
May ;  and  the  fioiit,  which  is  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember, is  enveloped  in  a  husk  defended 
by  a  great  number  of  complicated  prickles. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  durability  of 
the  oal<,  there  does  not  appear  any  well 
authenticated  instance  of  the  age  of  an  oak 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  chest- 
nut-tree at  Tortwortli,  in  Gloucestershire, 
Avhich  was  known  as  a  boundary  mark  in 
the  reign  of  king  John.  This  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  then  more  than  500 
years  old,  making  its  age  at  this  time  above 
nOO  years.  The  diameter  of  its  trunk  is 
]  5  feet,  and  it  still  continues  to  bear  fruit. 
Few  forest  trees  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  chestnut.  It  is  true  that  the  generali- 
ty of  painters  prefer  the  oalc  for  its  pic- 
turesque form ;  yet,  in  the  landscapes  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  other  celebrated  mas- 
ters, chestnut-trees  are  very  conspicuous. 
The  timber  of  this  tree  was  formerly  much 
in  use.  It  is  frequently  used  for  the  beams 
and  rafters  of  houses,  and  its  appearance 
so  nearly  resembles  that  of  tlie  oak,  that  it 
requires  the  eye  of  a  good  judge  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  For  the 
heads  and  staves  of  casks,  the  wood  of  the 
chestnut  is  considered  peculiarly  excel- 
lent ;  and  pipes  made  of  it  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  under  ground  are  said  to 
l)e  more  durable  than  tliose  made  of  either 
dm  or  oak.  For  furniture,  it  may  be 
stained  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  ma- 
hogany. Hop-poles  and  poles  for  espal- 
iers, and  dead  fences,  made  of  young 
chestnut-trees,  are  preferred  to  most  oth- 
ers. In  the  U.  States,  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  rails  for  fences. 

Chestnut,  Horse.  (See  Horst-Chtst- 
nui.) 

Cheval,  a  [French) ;  on  horseback ; 
astride  any  object  In  a  military  sense,  a 
iKxly  of  troops  is  said  to  be  a  cheval  of  a 
river,  if  one  wing  is  stationed  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  bank. 

Chevaux  de  Frise  {Friesland  horstf, 


so  called  because  first  used  at  the  siege 
of  Groningen,  in  that  province,  in  1658) ; 
an  armed  beam  of  square  timber  or  iron, 
used  to  defend  tlie  fronts  of  camps,  breach- 
es, &c.  They  are  usually  from  15  to  18 
feet  long,  and  connected  by  chains,  each 
being  perforated  with  small  holes,  to  re- 
ceive rods  of  wood  or  iron,  pointed  at 
their  extremities,  and,  when  moved  in  any 
direction,  affording  a  sort  of  hedge  of 
spears. 

Chezy,  Antoine  Leonard ;  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1773 ;  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, first  professor  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  literature  in  llie  college 
royal,  at  Paris,  the  chair  of  which  was 
estabhshed  for  him  by  Louis  XVIII ;  :ind 
one  of  the  conservators  of  the  ro}al  or 
national  library-.  He  has  translated  the 
poem  Mejnun  and  Leila  from  the  Persian 
into  French,  from  which  A.  Th.  Hart- 
mann  (Leipsic,  1807)  translated  it  into 
German.  In  1814,  he  published  an  epi- 
sode fi-om  the  Sanscrit,  entitled  Death  of 
Yajuadatla.  His  wife  is  knoAvn  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  name  of  Helmina,  as  a 
prose  ^vriter  and  a  poetess.  Her  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  well-knoviTr)  Ger- 
man poetess,  madame  Karschin.  Helmina 
was  bom  in  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1783,  lived 
for  a  time  with  madam©  de  Genhs  in 
Paris,  and  resides  in  or  near  Vienna.  She 
has  v.rirten  poetrj',  novels,  tales,  and  an 
opera,  Euryanthe,  for  Maria  von  Weber. 

Chiabrera,  Gabriel ;  a  poet,  born  at 
Savona,  in  the  Genoese  territory,  in  1552. 
Sound  in  mmd  and  body,  he  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  died  at  Savona  in  1638. 
His  poetical  genius  developed  itself  late, 
and  he  was  considerably  advanced,  when 
he  began  to  study  the  poets  attentively. 
He  preferred  tlie  Greeks,  and  particularly 
Pindar,^  his  admiration  for  whom  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  of  imitating  him. 
Thus  he  created  a  manner  and  style 
which  was  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  other  Itahan  IjTic  poets,  and  which 
procured  him  the  surname  of  the  Italian 
Pindar.  Equally  successful  were  his  at- 
tempts to  imitate  Anacreon ;  his  canzo- 
nets are  as  easy  and  elegant  as  his  canzoni 
are  sublime.  He  is,  besides,  the  author 
of  several  epic,  dramatic,  pastoral  and 
other  poems.  His  fame  soon  spread  over 
all  Italy.  He  visited  Rome,  and  resided  a 
considerable  time  at  Florence  and  Genoa. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  was  loaded  with 
presents  and  honors. 

Chiaous,  or  Chiaoux,  is  a  French  cor- 
ruption of  the  Turkish  word  cha^ish,  or 
chnvush,  the  title  of  the  royal  messengers 
or  gentlemen-ushers  in  the  court  of  the 
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grand  signer.  Their  office  partakes  both 
of  a  civil  and  military  character,  and  tliey 
act  as  the  heralds  and  messengers  of  the 
empire. 

Ghiaramonti  ;  the  family  name  of  pope 
Pius  VII.  (q.  V.)  Like  his  predecessors, 
Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI,  from  whom 
the  museum  Pio-Clementinum  is  called, 
h.e  augmented  the  treasures  of  art  in  the 
Vatican.  The  museums  established  there 
by  him  and  during  his  government  are 
called  after  him  ;  hut  this  name  is  partic- 
ularly applied  to  that  collection  of  ancient 
statues  and  rehefs,  which  are  placed  in 
the  hall  adjoining  the  museum  Pio-Cle- 
vieiitinum.  The  selection  and  airange- 
ment  of  these  were  committed  to  Canova. 
TliB  description  of  this  museum  {II  Museo 
Chiaramonti  descritto  ed  illustrato  da  Fi- 
lippo  Aurelio  Visconti  e  Gius.  Ant.  Guat- 
tani,  &c.,  Rome,  1818,  fol.)  forms  a  sup- 
})lement  to  the  work  on  the  museo  Pio- 
Clementiiw,  published  by  Giamb.  and 
Ennio  Q,uir.  Visconti. — The  entuance  into 
the  museo  Chiaramonti^  as  well  as  into 
the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  is  by  the  museo 
( Cliiaramonti)  delle  inscrizioni,  the  muse- 
um of  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  walls  of  a  long 
corridor — a  collection  which  has  not  its 
€<iual  in  Europe.  The  pope  caused  it  to 
be  arranged  by  Gaet.  Marini.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  through  the  loggie  of  the 
Vatican.  There  is  also  a  Biblioteca  Chi- 
aramx)nti,  contauiing  the  whole  library  of 
cardinal  Zelada,  which  has  been  added  to 
the  Vatican. 

Chiari,  Pietro  ;  a  prohfic  writer  of 
comedies  and  novels ;  bom  at  Brescia, 
towards  the  begiiming  of  the  18th  centu- 
r)'.  After  having  completed  his  studies, 
he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  but  soon 
changed  the  monastic  for  the  secular  life, 
and,  thus  becoming  free  from  all  official 
duties,  devoted  himself  solely  to  letters. 
He  resided  at  Venice,  with  the  title  of 
poet  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  the 
space  of  10  or  12  years,  brought  more 
than  60  comedies  on  the  stage.  Chiari 
and  Goldoni  were  rivals,  but  the  public 
adjudged  the  palm  to  the  latter.  Chiari's 
dramas  in  verse  fill  10  vols. ;  those  in  prose, 
4.  He  is  not  destitute  of  invention  nor 
of  art  in  the  management  of  his  subjects, 
but  his  works  are  deficient  in  animation, 
vigor  and  humor.  He  died  at  Brescia,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  in  1787  or  1788. 

Chiaro  scuro  (an  ItaUan  phrase,  mean- 
ing clear-obscure  ;  in  French,  clair-obscur), 
in  painting,  is  the  art  of  judiciously  dis- 
tributing the  Ughts  and  shadows  in  a  pic- 
ture.   A  composition,  however  perfect  in 


other  respects,  becomes  a  picture  only  by 
means  of  the  chiaro  sciiro,  which  give^ 
faithfulness  to  the  representation,  and 
tlierefore  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  painter ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
study,  because  of  tlie  want  of  precise 
rules  for  its  execution.  Every  art  has  a 
point  where  rules  fail,  and  genius  only  can 
direct.  This  point,  in  the  art  of  paintinjz,, 
is  the  chiaro  scuro.  The  drawing  of'  u 
piece  may  be  perfectly  correct,  the  color- 
ing may  be  brilUant  and  true,  and  yet  the 
whole  picture  remain  cold  and  hard. 
This  we  find  often  the  case  with  the  an- 
cient painters  before  Raphael ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  gi-eat  merits  of  this  sublime 
artist,  that  he  left  his  masters  far  behind 
him  in  chiaro  scuro,  though  he  is  consid- 
ered not  so  perfect  in  this  branch  as  Cor- 
reggio  and  Titian,  who  were  inferior  to 
him  in  many  other  respects.  The  mode 
in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  distrib- 
uted on  any  single  object  is  easily  shown 
by  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  tlie 
source  of  the  light  which  is  shed  over  the 
figure  ;  but  chiaro  scuro  comprehends,  be- 
sides this,  aerial  perspective,  and  the  pro- 
portional force  of  colors,  by  which  objects 
are  made  to  advance  or  recede  from  the 
eye,  produce  a  mutual  eflfect,  and  form  a 
united  and  beautiful  whole.  Chiaro  scuro 
requires  great  dehcacy  of  conception  and 
skill  of  execution  ;  and  excellence  in  this 
branch  of  art  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
study  of  nature  and  of  the  best  masters, — 
Chiaro  scuro  is  also  understood  in  an- 
other sense,  paintings  in  chiaro  scuro 
being  such  as  are  painted  in  fight  and 
shade  and  reflexes  only,  without  any  other 
color  than  the  local  one  of  the  object,  as 
representations  of  sculpture  in  stone  or 
marble.  There  are  some  fine  pieces  of 
this  sort  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  by  Poli- 
doro  da  Caravaggio,  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  staircase  of  the  royal  academy  of  Lon- 
don, by  Cipriani  and  Rigaud, 

Ckicken,  Mother  Caret's.  (See  Pe- 
trel.) 

Chihuahua;  a  state  or  province  of 
Mexico,  bounded  E.  by  Coaghuila,  S.  by 
Durango,  and  W.  by  Cinaloa  and  Sonom. 
It  IS  an  elevated  district,  and  suffers  for 
want  of  water. 

CJiihuahva;  a  town  of  Mexico,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  a  small  branch  of  the  Conchos ;  180 
miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico ;  Ion,  104°  30*  W^.  • 
lat.  28°  50'  N. ;  population,  11,600.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rich  silver  mines. 

Chilblains  are  painful  inflammatory 
swelUngs,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  color, 
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to  which  die  fingers,  toes,  heels  and  other 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  are  subject,  on 
being  exposed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold. 
The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pun- 
gent and  shooting  at  j)articu]ar  times,  and 
an  insupportable  itching  attends  it.  In 
some  instances,  the  skin  remains  entire ;  but 
in  others,  it  breaks,  and  discharges  a  thin 
fluid.  When  tlie  degree  of  cold  has  been 
very  great,  or  the  application  long  contin- 
ued, the  paits  affected  are  apt  to  mortify, 
and  slough  off,  leaving  a  foul,  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcer  behind.  Children  and  eld 
])eo[)le  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
chilblains  than  persons  of  middle  age ;  and 
isuch  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are  re- 
marked to  suffer  severely  from  them. 

Childermas  Dat  ;  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  church  on  the  28th  of  Dec, 
ill  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  lioume,  in  his  .flntiquitates 
Vulgares,  mentions  a  popular  supci-stition, 
that  "it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any 
work  uj)oii  CJiildermas  day."  Revels, 
however,  were  lield  on  tiiis  day. 

Chile  ;  a  country  of  South  America, 
Ijoundcd  N.  by  Buenos  Ay  res,  E.  Ly 
iiuenos  Ay  res  and  Patagonia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Andes,  S.  by  Pata- 
jronia,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  Ion. 
(i9°  to  74^  W. ;  lat.  24=  to  45°  S. ;  about 
1400  miles  long,  and  from  100  to  200 
broad;  ajuarc  miles  about 200.000.  Pop- 
ulation stated,  in  ISCti,  at  720,000;  by 
7ilaUe-l^njn,  in  1820,  and  a  Spanish  jour- 
iiftl,  at  900,000.  Another  statement,  said 
to  be  founded  on  a  census,  makes  it 
1,200,000,  exclusive  of  independent  In- 
dians. It  is  divided  into  tv/o  intendencies, 
St.  Jago  and  Conception,  wliich  are  sub- 
divided into  13  provinces,  viz.  Copiapo, 
<  ,'o(;uimbo,  Quillota,  Aconcagua,  Melippa, 
Ht.  Jago,  Rancaguji,  Colrhagua,  Mauie, 
ll^tla,  Chilian,  Puchacay  and  Ifuilquilemu. 
TJie  islands  are  Coquimbanes,  Mugiilan, 
Tortoral,  Pajaro,  Masaj)icro,  Juan  Fenian- 
(k.s,  Mocha,  and  the  archipelago  of  Chi-> 
loe.  The  chief  towns  are  SaiUiago  or  St. 
•lago  (the  capital),  Conception,  VaJparaisf>, 
Valdivia,  Chilian,  Coquimbo,  St.  Fernando 
and  Petorca.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
l)Ut  small,  and  have  generally  rapid  cur- 
rriits.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  are  the 
IMauIe,  Biobio,  Cauten,  Token,  Valdivia, 
Chaivin,  Bueno  and  Sinfondo.  Chile  pre- 
sents a  plain,  gradually  rising  in  elevation 
iis  it  recedes  from  the  coast  and  ap- 
})roaches  the  Andes.  From  this  sloping 
conformation,  it  is  fertilized  and  beautified 
by  numerous  rivers  flowing  from  the  An- 
des ;  and  of  these,  53  commanicate  di- 
rectlY  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  coun- 
12* 


tr)',  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  maritime  and 
midland.  The  maritime  part  is  intercept- 
ed by  three  ridges  of  mountains,  nmning 
jjarallel  with  the  Andes,  between  whicli 
are  nunrierous  well-watered  valleys.  Thq 
midland  country  is  generally  level,  of  gre.it 
fertility,  and  enjoying  a  delightfid  climate. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  tra^er^cs 
the  countrj'  from  north  to  south,  and 
presents  a  number  of  summits,  the  hciglit 
of  which  lias  been  estimated  at  upwards 
of  20,000  feet.  Among  the  Chilean  Andes 
there  are  said  to  be  14  volcanoes  in  a  state 
of  constant  eruption,  and  a  still  greater 
nimibcr  that  discharge  smoke  at  intep.nls. 
Chile  abounds  with  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  productions.  Maize,  170,  barley, 
pulse,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fiiiius 
of  various  kinds,  are  cultivated.  It  has 
luxuriant  pastures,  which  feed  nunjcrous 
herds  of  cattle.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of 
gt)ld,  sihcr,  copper,  tin  and  iron.  All  the 
metals  are  found  ;  also  a  vaiicty  of  earths 
and  precious  stones.  It  is  free  from  dan- 
gerous or  venomous  animals,  which  arc 
so  much  dreaded  in  hot  countries,  and 
has  but  one  species  of  small  serpent,  and 
that  perfectly  harmless.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  salubrious,  and  the  weather 
generally  serene.  In  the  northern  proy- 
inceg,  it  rarely  rains,  in  some  parts  never, 
but  dews  are  abundant ;  in  the  central 
part,  rain  ofxen  continues  3  or  4  days  in 
succession,  followed  by  15  or  20  days  of 
fiiir  weatlier ;  in  the  southern  provinces, 
rains  are  much  more  abundant,  and  often 
continue  9  or  10  days  without  cessation. 
The  ramy  season  commences  in  April, 
find  continues  through  August.  Snow 
falls  abundantly  en  the  Andes,  but  is  nevf  r 
seen  on  the  coa.st.  Earthquakes  are  com- 
mon. Chile  wiis  fomierly  a  colony  of 
Spain,  but,  in  1810,  the  people  took  the 
government  into  iheir  own  hands,  and,  in 
1818,  made  a  dcclamtion  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, which  has  been  hitherto  unin- 
tenupted,  and  recently  acknowledged  by 
Portugal.  The  supreme  authority  was 
administered  by  an  elective  magistrate, 
called  the  supreme  director,  until  Maj, 
1827,  when  a  president  was  substituted, 
in  imitation  of  the  government  of  the  U. 
States.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  Chile,  and  the  church 
is  very  rich.  There  are  said  to  be  about 
10,000  monks  and  nuns  in  this  country, 
and  the  religious  institutions  with  whicli 
they  are  connected  hold  nearly  one  third 
pf  the  landed  property  of  the  countr,'. 
The  anriy,  in  1818,  was  stated  at  8400 
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regular  troops  ;  the  militia  at  28,960  men, 
and  the  revenue  at  $2,177,967,  The  part 
of  Chile  lying  south  of  the  river  Biobio, 
in  lat.  36°  44'  S.,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Indians.  The  Araucanians,  a  cele- 
brated and  warlike  tribe,  inhabit  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and 
Valdivia.  They  are  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  liberty,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
dued.— Of  the  history  of  Chile,  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  nothing 
more  is  known  than  what  may  l)e  derived 
from  the  vague  traditions  of  the-  natives. 
In  1535,  the  Spaniards  first  visited  it. 
They  were,  at  first,  received  by  the  Chi- 
leans with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  a  cruel 
massacre  of  some  of  their  chief  men,  by 
order  of  Almagro,  the  Spanish  general, 
produced  opposite  feehngs ;  and  Almagro, 
advancing  into  the  country  of  the  Pix)- 
mancians,  was  defeated  vrith  loss,  when 
the  Spaniards,  disgusted  with  their  gen- 
eral, and  with  the  state  of  affairs,  returned 
to  Peru,  where  they  arrived  in  1538. 
Two  years  afterwards,  Pizarro  despatched 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  with  200  Spaniards 
and  a  numerous  body  of  Peruvians,  to 
Chile,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  such 
districts  as  he  should  conquer.  Valdivia 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago,  Feb.  24,  1541.  Hostilities  with 
the  natives  ensued,  till  Valdivia,  having 
settled  his  power  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Chile,  turned  his  arms  against  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country.  In  1550, 
he  founded  the  city  of  Conception,  and 
Was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Arau- 
canians, with  whom  he  fought  several 
battl&s,  and  was  finally  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  Dec.  3, 1553.  Many  battles  were 
subsequently  fought  between  the  Span- 
iards and  this  tribe  of  Indians,  which, 
though  they  generally  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  former,  were  destructive  to  them, 
and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments. In  1598,  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Araucanians  took  place  ;  and,  with 
tlie  assistance  of  their  allies,  they  put  to 
death  every  Spaniard  whom  they  found 
outside  of  the  forts.  Villanca,  Valdivia, 
Imperial,  and  several  other  towns,  were 
attacked  and  taken,  and  Conception  and 
Ciiillar  were  burnt  To  add  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  landed 
on  the  Chiloe  islands,  plundered  Chiloe, 
and  put  the  Spanish  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Hostilities  were  continued  for  many  years 
without  any  extraordinary  result  Each 
party  seemed  obstuiate  in  its  determina- 
tion, and  each  committed  cnaeltics  and 
outrages^  with  which  the  history  of  South 


America  is  unhappily  too  familiar.     At 
lengtli,  in   1641,   preliminaries  of  peace 
were  finally  settled  between  the  marquis 
of  Baydes,  then  governor  of  Chile,  and 
the  Araucanians.     By  the  tenns  of  the 
treaty,  the  two  nations  agreed  to  suspend 
hostilities,  and  the  Araucanians  engaged 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  Uuiding 
on  their  territories.      Two    years  after- 
wards, the  Dutch  made  an  attemj)t  to  set- 
tle a  colony  at  Valdivia ;  but,  hearing  that 
an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Araucanians 
were  marching  against  them,  they  evac- 
uated Chile.      The  peace   between  the 
Spaniards  and  Araucanians  lasted  until 
165.5,   when   hostilities  again    broke  out 
with  their  former  fury,  and  continued  for 
10  years  with  various  success.     At  the 
end  of  this  period,  a  formal  treaty  was 
made.    This  peace  was  more  lasting  than 
the  former,  and,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  history  of  Chile  presents 
little  deserving  of  record.     Though  tran- 
quil for  so  long  a  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
Araucanians  was  not  broken,   nor  was 
their  aversion  to  the  Spaniards  abated- 
In  1722,  a  general  conspiracy  was  formed 
by  the  nations  firom  the  borders  of  Peni 
to  tlie  river  Biobio.    At  a  fixed  moment, 
when  the  watch-fires  were  to  blaze  on  the 
mountains,  the  Indians  were  to  rise  against 
the  whites,  and  release  the  country  from 
their  yoke.    The  design,  however,  mis- 
carried :   only  the  Araucanians  took  up 
arms ;  and,  after  a  short  contest,  peace  was 
again  concluded.      In   1742,  don  Josef 
Manto,  then  governor,  collected  the  colo- 
nists into  towns,  divided  the  country  into 
provinces,  and  founded  several  new  cities. 
In  1770,  an  attempt  of  don  Antonio  Gon- 
zago  to  compel  the  Araucanians  to  adopt 
habits  of  industry,  and  to  associate  in 
towns,  wa.s  the  cause  of  a  new  war.    At 
length,  ]>eace  was  restored,  one  condition 
of  which  was  that  the  Araucanians  should 
keep  a  resident  minister  at  Santiago — a 
stipulation  which  proves  their  power  and 
importance.     Chile  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed tranquillity  during  the  remainder  of 
the  18th  century,  and,  being  relieved  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Araucanians,  agricul- 
ture   and    commerce,  which    had   been 
greatly  neglected,  soon  revived.    The  oc- 
cupation of  Spain  by  the  French  troops, 
in  1809,  caused  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  Chile,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Span- 
ish America.    July  10, 1810,  the  president 
Can-asco  was  deposed  by  the  native  in- 
habitants, and  a  junta  of  government  was 
formed,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  the 
country  for  Ferdinand,  but  with  the  secret 
intention  of  ultimately  proclaiming  inde- 
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pendence.    At  this  period,  the  most  active 
and    influential  persons  were  the  throe 
Carreras,  Rodriguez  and  O'Higgins,  the 
government  being,  in  reality,  exercised  by 
the  Carreras.     In  1814,  Chile  was  invaded 
by  a  royalist  army  from  Peru,  under  the 
command  of  general  Osorio ;  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  patriots  at  Rancagua,  Oct  1, 
1814,  compelled  the  leading  individuals 
to  cross  the  Ajiides,  and  seek  refuge  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  leaving  their  country  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards.     In  1817,  the 
})atriots  obtained  succors    from  Buenos 
Ayres,  commanded  by  general  San  Mar- 
tin, and  reentered  Chile  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  which  defeated 
the    Spaniards  at   Chacabuco,  Feb.   12, 
1817,  and  again  at  Maypu,  April  5,  1817, 
and  thus  permanently  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.     By  the  in- 
trigues of  San  Martin,  the  three  Carreras 
and  their  friend  Rodriguez,  the  best  men 
in  Chile,  were  shamefully  murdered,  and 
his  favorite,  don  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
Avith  the  title  of  supreme  director.    Mean- 
while, San  Martin,  with    the    liberating 
army,  and  aided  by  a  Chilean  fleet  under 
lord  Cochrane,  invaded  Peru  in   return, 
and   gave  it  a  temporary  independence. 
O'Higgins  continued  to   administer    the 
government  until  Jan.  23,  1823,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  supreme  au- 
thority, owing  chiefly  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  with  his  financial  measures. 
He   was  succeeded  by   general    Ramon 
Freire,  the  latter  being  a])pointed  supreme 
director.     In  January,  1826,  the  archipel- 
ago of  Chiloe,  which   had  remained  to 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
surrendered  to  the  government  of  Chile. 
But  disturbances  have  existed  among  the 
Araucanians,   on   the    soutlieni    frontier, 
down   to   the  present   time,   occasioning 
more  or  less  inconvenience  to  the  Chile- 
ans.    In  other  respects,  Chile  has  been 
wholly   unmolested  by  foreign   enemies, 
unless  an  attempt  of  the  exile  O'Higgins 
upon  Chiloe,  in  1826,  can  be  considered 
such.     But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  maladministration  of  its 
affairs,  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. — In  July,  1826,  the  director  Freire 
r('.signe<l  his  oflicc,  and  admiral  Manuel 
Blanco  was  appointed  in  liis  place.    In 
3Iay,  1827,  the  form  of  the  government 
was  changed,  and,  Blanco  having  resigned, 
Freire  was  again  called  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs as  president,  but  refused  to  be  quali- 
fied ;  and  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
enuTient  devolved  upon  don  Francisco  A. 
Pinto,  the  vic«-prcsident.    Three  attempts 


have  been  made  to  effect  a  solid  organi- 
zation of  the  government  by  means  of  a 
permanent  constitution.  One  constituent 
congress  assembled  in  1823,  another  in 
1824,  and  a  third  in  1826 ;  but  neither  of 
them  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
meeting,  and  the  country  is  agitated  still 
between  the  advocates  of  a  central  and  of 
a  federal  constitution.  (Stevenson's  South 
.4m.,vol.iii. ;  .^mer.vJn.iJeg-.,  vol.  i.  and  ii.) 
Chillicothe  ;  a  post-town  and  capital 
of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Scioto,  45  miles  in  a  right  line,  and 
70  according  to  the  windings,  from  its 
mouth ;  42  miles  S.  Columbus ;  93  E.  by  N. 
Cincinnati ;  Ion.  82°  57'  W. ;  lat.  39°  18'  N. ; 
population,  2426.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  an  elevated,  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain,  regularly  laid  out, 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house, 

3  houses  of  public  worship,  a  rope-walk, 

4  cotton  manufactories,  and  a  steam  milk 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  many 
valuable  mills. 

Chillingworth,  Wilham ;  an  eminent 
divine  and  writer  on  controversial  theolo- 
gy. He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  in  1602,  and 
received  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  did  not 
confine  his  academical  studies  to  divinity, 
but  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  cultivated  poetr}'.  Meta- 
physics and  religious  casuistrj^,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  his  favorite  pursuits  ; 
and  lord  Clarendon,  who  was  particularly 
intimate  with  him,  celebrates  his  rare  tal- 
ents as  a  disputant,  and  says  he  had  "con- 
tracted such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of 
doubting,  that,  by  degrees,  he  grew  confi- 
dent of  nothing."  This  sceptical  disposi- 
tion laid  him  open  to  the  arguments  of  a 
Jesuit,  who  pereuaded  him  that  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  pope  as  an  infallible  judge,  afforded 
the  only  means  for  ascertaining  the  true 
religion.  He  was  convinced  by  this  rea- 
soning, and  converted,  but  subsequently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  acted 
erroneously,  and  wrote  several  pieces  to 
justify  his  second  conversion,  especially 
The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way 
to  Salvation,  first  published  in  1637.  Some 
scniples  of  conscience,  relative  to  signing 
the  thirty -nine  articles,  prevented  him,  for 
a  time,  from  obtaining  church  preferment. 
His  scruples,  however,  were  so  far  over- 
come, that  he  made  the  subscription  in  tlie 
usual  form,  and  was  promoted  to  tlie 
chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  vnth  tlie  pre- 
bend of  Brixworth  annexed,  in  July,  1638. 
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On  the  civil  war  taking  place,  Chilling- 
worth  joined  the  king's  party,  and  eni- 
l)loyed  his  pen  in  a  treatise  Of  theUnlaw- 
fuhiess  of  resisting  the  lu^vful  Prince,  al- 
though most  iinpious,  tynumical  and  idol- 
atrous. This  tract  was  not,  however, 
committed  to  the  press.  He  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  literary  efibrts  in  support 
of  the  royal  cause,  having,  at  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  in  1G43,  acted  as  engineer, 
iljs  classical  reading  suggested  to  him  an 
imitation  of  some  Roman  mai;hJne  for  the 
attack  of  fortified  places ;  but  tlie  ap- 
proach of  tlie  parliamentary  army  pre- 
vented the  trial  of  it  against  tlic  walls  of 
Gloucester.  Not  long  after,  he  retired  to 
Arundel  castle,  m  an  ill  sttite  of  health, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  surr<mder 
of  that  fortress  to  sir  William  Waller. 
Being  removed,  at  his  own  request,  to 
Chichester,  he  died  in  the  episcopal  pal- 
ace, in  January,  1C44.  ChilliDgwortii 
pubhshed  sermons  and  other  Uieological 
works,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
doctor  Birch,  1742,  folio. 

Chiloe  ;  a  considerable  island  in  the 
south  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Chile ; 
Ion.  72°  45'  W. ;  lat.  4:3°  S. ;  140  miles 
long,  and  GO,  where  widest,  broad.  It 
produces  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  much  ambergris  is  found  here.  The 
cedar-trees  grow  to  an  amazing  size. 
There  are  many  small  islands  east  of  Chi- 
loe, in  a  narrow  sea,  called  the  archipela- 
go of  Chiloe,  which  separates  tlie  island 
trom  the  continent.  Population  of  the 
whole,  2t),000.  Cliicf  town,  San  Carlos. 
There  are  47  islands  in  the  ardiipelago 
of  Chiloe,  32  of  them  inhabited. 

CniLTKRN  Hills  ;  a  range  of  chalky 
hills,  in  England,  in  the  count)'  of  Oxford, 
once  covered  v/ith  woods,  supjxised  to 
have  been,  at  one  time,  a  royal  forest. 
There  still  remains  a  nominal  office,  called 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chillem  hundreds,  in 
tlie  gift  of  the  crown.  By  tlie  acceptance 
of  this,  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons vacates  his  scat  in  parliament.  It 
is,  therefore,  generally  conferred  on  such 
membei-s  as  wish  to  resign  their  seats. 

Chim^era.    (See  Chimera.) 

Chimay,  Theresa,  princess  of;  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Tallien.  This  lady,  cele- 
brated for  her  adventures,  is  the  daughter 
of  count  Cabarrus  (q.  v.)  and  a  lady  of 
Saragossa  named  Galal)ert.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  rare  beauty  and  an  ardent 
temperament,  she  early  gave  herself  up 
to  her  incUnations,  and  liad  an  intrigue 
with  prince  Listenay,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  duke    of  Lavauguyon, 


French  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Her  family,  however,  favored  the  suit  of 
M.  de  Fontenay.  Theresa  married  him, 
and  followed  her  husband  to  Paris,  when^ 
they  arrived  a  sliort  time  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  She  embrace<i 
its  principles  with  the  greatest  zeal,  culti- 
vated the  friendsliip  of  the  most  <listin- 
guished  members  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, and  made  her  house  the  centre 
of  the'  most  splenchd  societj'.  Her  union 
with  M.  de  Fontenay  not  iMMng  a  happy 
one,  she  had  recourse  to  tlie  new  law  of 
divorce,  and,  in  1793,  her  marriage  was 
dissolved,  and  M.  de  Fontenay  became 
an  emigrant.  She  now  became  the  jiu- 
noness  of  all  societies  devoted  to  litera- 
ture or  art,  and  took  a  particular  intercKt 
in  tiic  lectures  {murs  de  liltiralure)  of 
L«i  Karpe,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
Lyceum,  and  were  frequented  by  the 
rnost  elegant  society  of  Paris.  Afler  the 
31st  of  May,  when  the  reign  of  terror  be- 
came so  appalling  in  the  cajiital,  Theresa 
retired  to  Bordeaux,  where  she  met  Tal- 
lien, a  member  of  the  convention,  whom 
she  had  formerly  sliglitly  known  m^  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Lameth, 
chairman  {rapporteur)  of  the  military  com- 
mittee in  the  constituent  Jissembly.  Ta!- 
li(!n  was  on  a  mission  at  Bordeaux,  extv 
cuting  tlie  bloody  decrees  of  the  national 
convention.  He  conceived  an  affection 
for  madame  de  Fontenay,  who  was  not 
less  amiable  than  beautiful,  and  tliey  soon 
formed  the  lenderest  connexion.  Shs; 
.seems  to  have  yiehied  to  Talljeu's  wishc.'^ 
only  on  condition  that  he  woidd  use  his 
influence  to  avert  from  the  city  of  Bor- 
dejiux  the  cruel  fate  of  Lyons  and  Nantcn, 
'where,  fusillades  and  noyades  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  It  was  soon  perceived 
by  the  committee  of  j)ublic  safet)',  that 
Tallien'  was  no  longer  sufficiently  zealous 
in  his  revolutionary  principles;  he  was 
therefore  recalled  to  Paris  to  defend  Itim- 
self  against  ilie  charges  which  had  b<;ea 
brought  against  him.  Theresa  was  r-.r- 
rested,  and  likevnse  carried  to  Paris,  to 
appear  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  i)th  Themudor  (27th  of  July,  1794) 
wjis  near  at  hand:  Danton's  blo'od  was 
yet  steaming.  Robesjiierre  intended  a 
new  act  of  violence.  The  adherents  of 
his  enemy,  that  tribune,  formerly  so  ten-i- 
ble,  but  now  crushed,  were  to  be  destroy- 
ed with  one  blow.  At  their  head  stood 
Tallien.  Theresa  was  destined  to  foUow 
him  to  the  guillotine.  But  the  secret  of 
the  tyrant  was  betrayed.  Love  inspired 
TalUen  with  energy,  and  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor  delivered  France  from  Robespierre. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  Tallien  and  The- 
resa confirmed  their  union  before  the 
altar.  She  had  the  most  beneficent  influ- 
ence upon  her  husband's  pubhc  hfe,  and 
all  her  efforts  were  exerted  to  assist  the 
unfortunate  and  the  sufferers  by  the  revo- 
lution. By  her  pohtical  influence,  and 
by  her  beauty,  which  was  then  in  the 
liighest  bloom,  she  again  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  Paris,  and,  wherever  she  ap- 
peared in  pubhc,  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. Theresa  and  Josephine  de  Beau- 
haniais,  afl;erwards  empress  of  France, 
were  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  splen- 
did circle  which  Barras  had  assembled 
around  him.  Gratitude  to  her  husband 
did  not,  however,  prevent  her  from  enter- 
ing into  other  passing  connexions,  as  taste 
or  caprice  prompted.  TalUen  followed 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  was  soon  for- 
gotten. On  her  application,  she  was  for- 
maUy  divorced,  but  a  friendly  intercourse 
always  subsisted  between  her  and  Tallien. 
Napoleon,  who,  before  his  connexion  with 
Josephine,  had  shown  much  attention  to 
madame  Tallien,  broke  off"  all  intercourse 
with  her  when  first-consul  and  emperor, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  grant  her 
admission  to  court.  She  was  thus  thrown 
into  the  opposition,  and  led  to  her  con- 
nexion with  madame  de  Sta<^l  and  her 
third  husband,  count  FranQois  Caraman, 
whom  she  married  in  1805,  and  who  af- 
terwards, in  consequence  of  inheriting  an 
estate,  assumed  the  title  of  prince  of  Chi- 
may.  Four  children  are  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  She  Uves,  at  present,  in 
Paris,  or  on  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

Chimborazo  ;  a  mountain  of  Colombia, 
in  the  province  of  Quito,  about  100  miles 
S.  by  W.  Quito ;  lat  about  2°  S.  It  is 
the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  Andes, 
rising  to  the  height  of  21,440  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  2600  feet  from  the  summit 
and  upwards.  It  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle  when  seen  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  after  the  long  rains  of 
winter,  when  the  transparency  of  the 
air  is  suddenly  increased,  and  its  enor- 
mous circular  summit  is  seen  projected 
upon  the  deep  azure-blue  of  the  equato- 
lial  sky.  The  great  rarity  of  the  air, 
through  which  the  tops  of  the  Andes  are 
seen,  adds  very  much  to  the  splendor  of 
the  snow,  and  aids  tlie  magical  effect  of 
its  reflection.  This  mountain  was  ascend- 
ed, in  1802,  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
who  reached  to  within  2140  foet  of  the 
summit,  being,  by  barometrical  measure- 
nient,  19,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea — a  greater  elevation  than  ever  was 


before  attained  by  man.  Tlieir  further 
ascent  was  prevented  by  a  chasm  500 
feet  wide.  The  air  was  intensely  cold 
and  piercing,  and,  owing  to  its  extreme 
rarity,  blood  oozed  from  their  lips,  eyes 
and  gums,  and  respiration  was  difficult. 
One  of  the  party  fainted,  and  all  of  them 
felt  extreme  weakness.  Condamine  as- 
cended, in  1745,  to  the  height  of  15,815  feet. 
Chimera;  a  fabulous  monster,  breath- 
ing flames,  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon, 
which  laid  waste  the  fields  of  Lycia,  and 
was  at  last  destroyed  by  Bellerophon. 
(See  Hipporwus.)  Her  form  is  described 
by  the  poets  as  an  unnatural  mixture  of 
the  most  incongruous  parts.  Therefore 
the  name  of  chimera  is  used  for  a  nonde- 
script, an  unnatural  production  of  fancy. 
According  to  some.  Chimera  was  a  volca- 
no in  Lycia,  around  the  top  of  which 
dwelt  Uons,  around  the  middle  goats,  and 
at  the  foot  poisonous  serpents.  Bellero- 
phon is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
rendered  this  mountain  habitable. 

Chimes,  in  horology,  is  a  species  of 
music,  mechanically    produced    by    the 
strokes  of  hammers  against  a  series  of 
bells,  tuned  agreeably  to  a  given  scale  in 
music.    The  hammers  are  hfted  by  lev- 
ers, acted  upon  by  metallic  pins,  or  wood- 
en pegs,  stuck  into  a  large  barrel,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work,  and  is 
so  connected  with  the  striking  part  of  the 
clock-mechanism,  that  it  is  set  in  motion 
by  it  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  usually 
every  hour,  or  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  music  thus  produced  may  consist  of 
a  direct  succession  of  the  notes  constitut- 
ing an  octave,  frequently  repeated,  or  oth- 
erwise may  be  a  psalm-tune,  or  short 
popular  air  in  the  key  to  which  the  bells 
are  tuned.    This  species  of  mechanical 
music  most  probably  had  its  origin,  like 
clock-work  itself,  in  some  of  the  monastic 
institutions   of  Germany,   in  the  middle 
ages.    The  first  apparatus  for  producing 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Alost,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in   1487.    The    chime 
mechanism  may  be  adapted  to  act  with 
the  large  bells  of  a  church  steeple,  by 
means  of  wheel-work  strong  enough  to 
raise  heavy  hammers ;  or  a  set  of  bells,  of 
diflferent  diameters,  may  be  arranged  con- 
centrically within  one  another  on    one 
common  axis,  sufficiently  small  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  finme  of  a  clock,  or 
even  of  a  watch.    The  chime  mechan- 
ism is  sometimes  so  constructed,  that  it 
may  be  played  like  a  piano,  but  with  the 
fist  instead  of  the  fingers.    This  is  cover- 
ed with  leather,  that  the  blow  on  the  key 
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may  be  applied  more  forcibly.  Difficult 
as  the  perfbmiaiice  is,  some  players  can 
execute  compositions  consisting  of  three 
parts,  and  even  produce  trills  and  arpeg- 
gios. Bumey  relates  that  the  chune- 
player  Scheppen,  at  Louvain,  laid  a  wager 
with  an  able  performer  on  the  vioUn,  tliat 
he  would  execute  a  difficult  solo  for  tlte 
violin  with  the  bells,  and  won  his  wager. 
Pottheff,  organist  and  chime-player  at 
^Vmsterdara,  became  blind  in  his  7th  year, 
and  received  the  abovenamed  appoint- 
ment in  his  31st  year ;  and,  although  ev- 
ery key  in  his  apparatus  required  a  force 
equal  to  a  two-pound  weight,  yet  he  play- 
ed his  bells  with  the  facility  of  a  perform- 
er on  the  piano-forte.  Bumey  heard  him 
perform  some  fugues  in  1772. 

Chimney.  How  far  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architects  were  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  cliimneys,  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  No  traces  of  such  woriis 
have  been  discovered  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  and  Vitruvius  gives  no  rules  for 
erecting  them.  The  first  certain  notice 
of  chimneys,  as  we  now  build  them,  is 
believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an  in- 
scription at  Venice,  over  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Scuola  Grande  di  Sta.  Maria 
deUa  Carita,  which  states  that,  in  1347,  a 
great  many  chimneys  were  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake.  Chimneys  requirr; 
much  attention,  to  make  them  secure  and 
prevent  their  smoking,  so  great  an  annoy- 
ance to  domestic  comfort.  It  seems,  at 
present,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  exclude  the  cold,  damp  air 
from  the  flues,  by  narrowing  the  aperture 
at  the  top,  than  to  give  a  larger  vent  to 
the  smoke,  at  the  risk  of  admitting  a 
quantity  of  air  to  rush  down  the  flue. 
JFor  this  reason,  chimney-pots  are  of  great 
use.  In  Prussia,  where  the  architectu- 
ral police  {Baupolizei)  is  strict,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  erection  of  chim- 
neys, and  to  the  regular  sweeping  of 
them,  the  chimney-sweepers  being  l)ound 
to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  streets  within  a  regular  time ;  and, 
though  the  interference  of  a  police  in 
subjects  of  domestic  economy  is  a  delicate 
matter,  the  numerous  fires  which  take 
place  in  the  U.  States,  from  the  careless 
construction  of  chimneys,  seem  to  make 
some  public  supervision  of  their  security 
desirable.  The  longer  a  chimney  is,  the 
more  perfect  is  its  draught,  because  the 
tendency  of  the  smoke  to  draw  upwards 
is  in  proportion  to  tlie  different  weight 
of  the  column  of  air  included  in  a  chim- 
ney and  an  equal  column  of  external  air. 
Short  chimneys  are  liable  to  smoke,  and 


fire-places  in  upper  stories  are,  therefore, 
more  ajit  to  smoke  than  those  in  the  lower 
ones.  Two  flues  in  the  same  chimney 
should  not  coimnunicate  with  each  other 
short  of  the  top.  Some  chimneys,  in 
large  establishments  in  London,  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  size. 

Chimneysweepers  are,  in  all  countries, 
in  a  state  deserving  great  pity.  Their 
condition  in  London  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Society  for  superseding  tfie 
necessity  of  climbing-boys,  by  encouraging 
a  new  method  of  stoeeping  chimneys,  and 
for  improving  the  condition  of  children  and 
others  employed  by  chimneysweepers.  The 
subject  has,  likewise,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  and  due  investigation 
has  shown  that  there  are  few  chimneys 
which  cannot  be  swept  as  well  by  a  ma- 
chine as  by  boys.  Most  of  the  particulars 
relative  to  the  evils  of  tliis  trade  (one  of 
which  is  the  incurably  cancerous  diseases 
to  which  the  boys  are  very  generally  sub- 
ject), and  the  facility  with  which  a  sub- 
stitute may  be  provided  for  it,  may  be 
found  in  the  Cliimneysweeper's  Friend, 
or  Climbing-Boy's  Alburn,  by  James 
Montgomery.  In  Fi-ance,  the  little  chim- 
neysweepers are  generally  Savoyards. 

Chimu  ;  the  name  of  some  highly  sin- 
gular and  extremely  interesting  ruins  near 
the  town  of  Manaiche,  in  Peru,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  vast  remains  of  an 
ancient  city.  Humboldt  \isited  them  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  Peru,  and  went  into  the 
interior  of  the  famous  Guaca  de  Toledo 
(burying-place,  or  tumultis,  of  Toledo),  the 
tomb  of  a  Peruvian  prince,  in  which  Gar- 
ci  Gutierez  de  Toledo  discovered,  on 
digging  a  gallery,  in  1576,  massive  gold 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling,  as  is  proved  by  the 
books  of  accounts,  preserved  at  the  may- 
or's office  in  Truxillo. 

China,  The  Chinese  empire,  includ- 
ing the  tributary  states,  and  those  under 
its  protection,  consists  of  about  5,250,000 
square  miles,  with  242,000,000  inhabitants. 
China  Proper,  "  the  centre  of  the  worid," 
contains  1,298,000  square  miles  (iat  18° 
37'-4P  35'  N.),  with  146,280,000  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  2,000,000  live  on  the  wa- 
ter. Among  the  inhabitants  are  31,000 
sailore,  822,000  foot-soldiers,  410,000 
horse,  7552  mihtary  and  9611  civil  officers. 
—Subject  to  China  are  Mantchou  (726,800 
square  miles),  Mongolia  (1,935,910  square 
miles),  and  Tourfan  (578,275  square  miles). 
Under  her  protection  are  Thibet,  Boo- 
tan,  Corea,  Loo-Choo,  containing  together 
726,202  square  miles.  The  Portuguese 
navigators  who  followed  Vasco  da  Gama 
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were  the  first  firom  whom  the  Europeans 
obtained  tolerably  correct  iieas  of  the 
situation,  extent  and  character  of  this 
country.  Since  that  time,  our  knowledge 
of  China  has  been  derived  from  several 
amba.ssadors,  who  saw  the  court  and  the 
roads,  fi-om  merchants  who  had  -Lnhab- 
ited  the  suburbs  of  one  seaport  (Canton), 
and  from  numerous  missionai-ies,  who  re- 
late what  they  have  seen,  but  generally 
with  little  discrimination.  Much 'infonna- 
tion  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Canton  Reg- 
ister, a  paper  which  is  published  twice  a 
month  in  Canton.*  The  empei'ors  of  the 
Mantchou  dynasty,  erroneously  called 
Tartars,  have  extended  their  conquests 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  countrj'  for- 
merly called  Independent  Tartar}],  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are,  however,  not 
Tartars,  but  mostly  Calmucks  and  Mon- 
gols. The  Russians  advanced,  at  the 
same  time,  into  Siberia.  Russia  and  CW- 
na  have  thus  come  into  contact,  on  a  line 
extending  from  lake  Palcati  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Amour.  This  extensive 
frontier  is  principally  formed  by  the  Al- 
taian, Sayanian  and  Daourian  mountains. 
In  Daouria,  however,  the  Russians  have 
extended  tlieir  possessions  beyond  the 
last-named  mountains  to  the  banlvs  of 
the  river  Amour.  Lake  Palcati,  the  Alak 
mountains,  and  the  Beloor  mountains, 
<Hvide  the  Chinese  empire,  on  the  west, 
from  the  Kirguiscs,  Usbecks,  and  other 
independent  Taitar  tribes.  While  the 
Chinese  dominions  extend  to  the  confines 
of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, on  the  west  and  south-west  they 
extend  over  the  immense  regions  of  Thi- 
bet, and  almost  reach  the  English  territo- 
ries in  Bengal.  On  this  side,  China  is 
divided  from  India  by  the  small  countries 
of  Sirinagur,  Nepaul,  and  others,  and  by 
the  Garrow  mountains.  Farther  fo  the 
oast,  the  Burman  empire  bounds  on  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan.  In  tiie 
south,  the  empu'e  of  Anam  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Laos  and  Tonquin  touch  its  bor- 
<{ers.  The  Eastern  ocean,  with  the  gulf 
of  Corea,  washes  the  coasts  of  China  for 
an  extent  of  3600  miles,  from  the  Tosi- 
quinese  fi-ontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amour.  To  the  south  are  the  Chinese 
and  Yellow  seas,  and  the  gulf  of  Ton- 
quin. The  chaimel  of  Formosa  separates 
the  island  of  that  name  fi-om  the  conti- 
nent.    The  Blue  and  Yellow  seas  flow, 

*  A  miiscum,  to  be  called  The  BriHsh  Museiivi 
in  China,  it  is  stated  in  the  Canton  Register,  is 
about  to  be  established  among  the  British  residents 
iii  that  city.  Perhaps  this  institution,  also,  will 
contribute  to  enlcirge  our  knowledge  of  China. 


the  former  between  China  and  the  islands 
of  Loo-Choo  and  Japan,  the  latter  be- 
tween China  and  Corea.  The  sea  of 
Japan  extends  from  Corea  to  the  river 
Amour :  at  the  extreme  pomt,  it  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  the  channel  of  Tartary. — 
China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Eastern  ocean ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
immense  wall  of  Mongolia  and  Maochoo- 
ria,  wliich  has  been  built  more  than  2000 
years,  and  is  1500  miles  in  length,  30  feet 
high,  and  15  feet  thick  on  the  top.  To  the 
west,  political  Umits  are  prescribed  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Calmucks  or  Eleuthes 
of  IIoho-Nor  and  of  the  Sifans.  To  tlie 
south,  the  boimdaries  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire and  China  Proper  are  the  same. 
China  Proper  contains  1572  towTis,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Pekin,  Canton,  and 
Nankin  (q.  v.) ;  1193  fortresses,  2796  tem- 
ples, 2606  convents,  32  imperial  palaces, 
6tc.  It  is  divided  into  15  provinces. 
Two  chains  of  mountains  extend  through 
the  country  ;  the  one  in  the  south-east,  the 
other  in  the  north-west.  The  former  ex- 
tends between  the  provinces  Quang-si, 
Quang-tong,  and  Fo-Kien,  on  the  south, 
and  tlie  provinces  Hoo-Quang  and  Kiang- 
si  on  the  north.  Its  original  course  is 
from  west  to  east,  but,  afl;er  reaching  the 
limits  of  Fo-Kien,  it  timis  to  the  north- 
east. The  principal  chain  is  difficult  of 
access,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Koeit-Cheou  and  Quang-si,  owing  to  the 
savage  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
Travellera  have  only  examined  the  little 
mountain  Meiling,  which  rises  3000  feet 
above  lake  Po-yang.  The  heights  to  the 
north-west  are  rather  a  succession  of  ter- 
races than  regular  chains  of  mountains. 
The  province  of  Shan-si  is  full  of  moun- 
tains, which  appear  to  belong  to  a  chain 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amour,  traversing  the  whole  of  Mongolia. 
They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
peq)endicular  rocks.  The  province  of 
Shan-Tong  consists,  principally,  of  a 
mountainous  peninsula.  These  moun- 
tains contain  coal  mines,  and  form  a 
group  entirely  detached  from  the  other 
Chinese  chains.  The  largest  plains  are 
in  the  province  Kiang-Nan,  between  the 
two  great  rivers  Hoarjg-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  or  Kiang-Ku.  The  former,  or  the 
Yellow  river,  rises  from  two  lakes  in  the 
cotmtry  of  the  Calmucks  of  Hoho-Nor ; 
the  latter,  or  the  Blue  river,  rises  some- 
where in  the  north  of  Thibet,  near  the 
desert  of  Cobi.  Both  descend  rapidly 
fi-om  the  table-laiuls  of  central  Asia,  and 
each  encounters  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  forces  it  to  describe  a  long  circuit. 
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— ^the  Hoang-ho  to  the  north,  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  to  the  south, — after  which  they 
again    approach,    and    tenninate    their 
courses  witliin  a  distance  of  180  miles  of 
each  other.     Besides  tliese,  there  are  the 
Fuen-ho,  the  Iloei-ho,  and  tlie  Hoay-ho, 
which  empty  into  the  Blue  river;  the 
Yalon-Kiang,  which  is  about  600  miles 
long,  the  Tchoo  or  Yang-Kaang,  tlie  La- 
Kiang,  and  the  Yuen-Kiang,  which  flow 
into  the   Y'ellow  river.     The  Yuen  and 
Yon  flow  into  the  Blue  river  through  two 
lakes.     The   Hoan-Kiang  in    the   south, 
and  the  Pay-ho  in  the  north,  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  two  great  rivers.     The 
former  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Canton,  and 
the  latter  into  the  gulf  of  Pekin.     These, 
and  innumerable  other  rivers,  united  by 
numerous  canals,  are  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  agriculture  and  inland  naviga- 
tion.    The  principal  canal  is  the  Imperial 
canal,   1400  miles  long,  which  fonns  a 
water  communication  between  Pekin  and 
Canton,  with  an  interruption  of  only  one 
day's  journey.    China   also  abounds  in 
lakes,  particularly  the  province  of  Hou- 
quang  (which   signifies    the    country  of 
lakes).    The    Poyang-hoo,   according  to 
Staunton  the  largest  lalvc  in  China,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Halde,  only  95  miles  in 
circumference. — In    a    country  of  such 
▼ast  extent,  tlie  climate  must  necessarily 
be  very  various.     In  tlie  south,  ueiir  the 
ti-opic,  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  mod- 
erated by  the  influence  of  the  periodical 
winds.    The  northern  and  western  parts 
are  much  colder  than  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope situated  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to 
the  elevation  of  the  land,  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  is  filled  with  saltpetre,  and  to 
the  snow,  which,  during  the  gi-eatest  part 
of  the  year,  covers  the  central  mountains 
of  Asia. — Agriculture,  in  China,  is  in  a 
veiy  flourishing  condition.     The   princi- 
pal production  is  rice.     In    the  north- 
western  provinces,   which   are   too   cold 
and  too  drj'  for  its  production,  its  place  is 
supplied     i)y    wheat    and    other    grjun. 
Yams,  potatoes,  turnips,    beans,    and  a 
species   of   white   cabbage   {petsai),    are 
likewise  produced.     Arable  land  is  culti- 
vated without  interruption,  the  practice 
of  fallowing  being  unknown.     Even  the 
steepest  hills  are  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  artificially  watered.    The  maimer  in 
which  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are 
situated,  not  being  collected  into  villages, 
but  scattered  through  the  countrj",  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture.    There  are  no   fences,  nor 
gates,  nor  any  sort  of  precaution  against 
wild  beasts  or  thieves.    The  women  raise 


silkworms  and  spin    cotton;    they    also 
manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  and  are  the 
only  weavers  in  tlie  countrv'.     The  honors 
conferred  on  agriculture  by  the  Chinese 
government  are  generally  known.     Everj- 
year,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  moon, 
tlie  emperor  repairs,  in  great  state,  to  a 
certain  field,  accompanied  by  the  princes 
and  the  principal  officers,  prostrates  him- 
self, and  touches  tlie  ground  nine  times 
with  his  head,  in  honor  of  Tien,  the  God 
of  heaven  ;  he  pronounces  a  prayer  pre- 
pared by  the  court  of  ceremonies,  invok- 
ing the  blessing  of  the  Great  Being  on  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  people.     Then,  as 
the  high-priest  of  the  empire,  he  sacrifices 
a  bullock  to  heaven,  as  the  fountain  of  all 
good.     Wliilst  the  victim  is  offered  on  the 
altar,  a  plough,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen, 
highly  ornamented,  is  brought  to  the  em- 
peror,  who   throws   aside    his    imperial 
robes,  lays  liold  of  the   handle  of  the 
plough,  tuid  opens  several  furrows  over 
the  whole  field.    The  principal  manda- 
rins follow  his  example.     The    festival 
closes  with  the  distribution  of  money  and 
cloth    amongst    tlie    peasantry.     In  the 
same  manner  tlie  emperor  again  comes 
to  sow  the  seed.     In  the  provinces,  the 
vicero}  s  perfonii  tlie  same  ceremony  on 
the  same  day.     In  tlie  cultivation  of  trees, 
the  Chinese  have  made    comparatively 
little  progress.     They  have  many  fruit- 
trees,  but  have  done  httle  for  their  im- 
provement.     Grafting    is    not  common. 
Currants,  rasjiberries,  and,  according  to 
some,  olives,  do  not  grow  in  China.     But 
nature  has  conferred  on  this  country  other 
treasures,    such    as    the  tea-plant,  from 
which  the  Chinese  derive  immense  prof- 
its, die  camphor-tree,  the  aim;,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  bamboo,  indigo,  cotton,  rhubarb, 
the    vaniish-tree,    soap-tree,    tallow-tree, 
hme,  wax-tree,  and  the  li-tchi.     The  Chi- 
nese  have  all  the   domestic  animals  of 
Europe  and  America,  amongst  which  the 
hog  is  the  most  numerous.     The  camel  is 
the  usual  beast  of  burden.     The  wild  an- 
imals are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  musk-ox,  several  kinds  of  apes, 
the    deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  fox,  &c. 
Poultiy  abounds    in   China,  particularly 
ducks.     Several  sorts  of  birds  are  distin- 
guished for  the  richness  of  their  plumagr, 
such  as  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  and 
the  peacock  with  spurs.     Great  quantities 
of  fish  are   found  in  the  waters.     The 
gold-fish  are  there,  as  with  us,  kept  as  an 
ornament    Amongst  the  insects  of  China, 
the  silkworm,  which  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  appears  to  be  indige- 
nous, is  the  principal.    Of  the  mineral 
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productions  our  information  is  very  im- 
perfect. Silver  mines  are  abundant,  but 
tliey  are  little  worked.  The  gold  is,  for 
tlie  most  part,  obtained  frozn  the  sands  of 
the  rivers  in  tlie  provinces  of  Se-tchuen 
and  Yun-nan ;  but  gold  and  silver  are 
not  coined.  Tutenague  is  a  metallic  sub- 
Btance  peculiai*  to  China,  which  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  vessels  and  uten- 
sils, and  which  some  suppose  to  be  pure 
zinc,  and  others  an  artificial  composition. 
China  produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  cop- 
jier;  also  ai-senic,  much  quicksilver  (in 
Yun-nan),  but  little  lead  and  thi.  Of  val- 
uable stones,  it  affords  tlie  lapis  lazuli,  the 
rock-crystal,  the  loadstone,  and  various 
kinds  of  marble.  Of  clays,  the  porcelain 
clay  is  the  only  kind  we  need  mention. 
Salt  is  a  profitable  monopoly  of  the  gov- 
ernmeiit. — The  features  and  the  shape  of 
the  skull  of  the  Chinese  prove  their  de- 
scent from  the  Mongols ;  but  a  residence 
of  many  centuries  in  a  milder  cUmate  has 
softened  their  characteristic  marks.  A 
Chuiese  woman  is  proud  of  her  beauty 
in  proportion  to  tJie  smallness  of  her  eyes, 
tlie  protuberance  of  her  lips,  the  lankness 
and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  small- 
ness of  her  feet.  The  last  completes  tlie 
Chinese  idea  of  beauty,  and  is  obtained 
by  pressure  and  hindering  the  growth. 
By  the  men,  coi-pulence,  as  the  sign  of  an 
easy  hfe,  is  regarded  with  respect  Lean 
people  are  considered  void  of  talent.  The 
higher  classes  allow  tlie  nails  of  their  fin- 
gers to  grow,  some  on  one  hand,  some  on 
botli,  and  dye  their  hair  and  beards  black. 
The  Chuiese  possess  the  usual  virtues 
and  vices  of  a  slavish,  industiious  and 
commercial  [)eople. — The  government  is 
un  absolute  monarchy,  but  the  mandarins 
and  tiibunals  are  pennitted  to  make  re- 
Bpectful  remonstrances  to  the  emperor. 
The  emperor  calls  himself  holy  son  of 
heaven,  sole  guardian  of  the  earth,  and  fa- 
tlw  of  his  people.  He  is  obliged  to  occu- 
j)y  himself  constantly  with  the  affah-s  of 
state.  He  lias  three  wives,  of  whom  on- 
ly one  bears  tlie  title  and  rank  of  empress. 
He  resides,  generally,  in  Pekin  ;  in  sum- 
mer, at  Tchehol.  Offerings  are  made 
to  his  Ullage  and  to  his  throne ;  his  per- 
son is  worshipped ;  his  subjects  prostrate 
themselves  in  his  presence.  The  empe- 
ror never  appears  in  pubUc  vntliout  2000 
lictors,  bearing  chains,  axes,  and  other 
instruments  characteristic  of  Eastern  des- 
potism. The  revenue  is  estimated  at 
$150,000,000,  and  consists,  chiefly,  in  the 
productions  of  the  soil.  It  is  raised  by  a 
land-tax,  by  duties  on  unports  and  ex- 
ports, and  on  articles  of  internal  com- 
voi«  III.  13 


merce,  and  by  a  poll-tax  on  every  person 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60.  The 
Chuiese  army  is  very  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  about  900,000  men,  but  does  not 
appear  capable  of  resisting  the  irregular 
Asiatic  ti-oops,  much  less  European  sol- 
diers.— The  Chinese  nobility  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  dignity  of  tlie  one  being  per- 
sonal, that  of  the  other  ofliicial.  Of  the) 
former  there  are  five  degrees,  the  three ) 
first  of  which  are  confened  only  on  rela-i 
tions  of  the  emperor,  and  are  generally 
translated  by  the  term  prince.  These 
princes  are  bound  to  live  withui  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  imperial  palace.  The  per- 
sonal nobility  has  precedence  over  the 
mandarins,  or  ofiicial  nobility.  The  rank 
of  the  mandarins  is  indicated  by  the  color 
of  the  buttons  on  their  caps.  There  are 
likewise  titular  mandarins.  There  are, 
in  all,  from  13,000  to  14,000  civil  manda- 
rins, called  governors,  and  18,000  military 
mandarins.  The  fonner  are  divided  into 
nine,  the  latter  into  five  classes.  The 
highest  body  of  oflicers  in  the  empire  is 
the  council  of  the  ministerial  mandarins. 
These  transact  business  with  the  emperor. 
Subordinate  central  authorities  are,  1. 
Li-pu  (guard  of  civil  officers),  which  pro- 
])oses  pardons  to  the  emperor ;  2.  Ho-pu 
(muiistry  of  finance) ;  3.  Li-pu  (court  of 
ceremonial) ;  4.  Ping-pu  (council  of  war) ; 
5.  Hong-pu  (ministry  of  justice,  including 
Kong-pu,  or  that  of  architecture).  In  ev- 
ery province,  a  mandarin  is  governor, 
with  a  council  to  watch  over  his  actions 
and  execute  his  commands.  There  are 
courts  of  justice  in  the  different  towTis. 
The  ceremonial  dress  of  the  mandarins  is 
of  embroidered  satin,  with  a  covering  of 
blue  crape,  liadges,  indicating  the  civil 
or  militaiy  rank  of  the  wearer,  are  em- 
broidered in  front  and  on  the  back.  The 
right  to  wear  a  peacock's  feather  on  the 
back  of  the  cap  is  equivalent  to  a  Euro- 
pean order,  and  is  conferred  as  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  favor.  The  pretended  ws- 
dom  of  the  Chinese  laws  may  be  charac- 
terized in  a  few  words : — they  are  good 
pohce  regulations,  accompanied  with  good 
lessons  on  morality.  They  give  to  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  mandarins,  un- 
limited power  over  the  nation,  which 
considers  bhnd  obedience  to  superiors  its 
fii-st  duty.  Innumerable  ceremonies  per- 
petually remind  it  of  the  distinctions  of 
rank.  (See  the  Chinese  Ceremonial,  in 
verse,  Macao,  1824.)  In  intellectual  im- 
provement, this  nation  has  long  been  sta- 
tionary. This  is  partly  owing  to  the  love 
of  antiquity  common  throughout  Asia, 
partly  to  the  want  of  intellectual  commu- 
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nication  witli  other  nations.  This  is  prin- 
cipally prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  their 
written  language,  which  is  not,  like  ours, 
fomied  of  letters  and  syllables,  but  of  char- 
acter. (See  Chinese  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, at  the  conclusion  of  this  article.)  Me- 
chanical skill  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection  among  them  ;  their  industiy  in 
the  manufacture  of  stuffs,  porcelain,  lack- 
ered ware,  &c.  is  astonishing,  and  can 
only  be  compared  with  tlieir  own  labors 
in  digging  canals,  in  the  fonnation  of  gar- 
<leus,  levelling  mountains,  and  other  simi- 
Ieu-  works.  Many  of  our  most  useful  in- 
ventions ai'e  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  printed  books,  before  the  art  was 
invented  in  Europe,  with  characters  carved 
on  wooden  tablets,  which  is  their  present 
jjractice.  They  also  used  the  magnet  be- 
fore its  use  was  known  to  us ;  but  they 
have  remained  far  behind  us  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  on  account  of  their  ignorance 
of  ship-building.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
translation  of  a  Chinese  treatise  on  navi- 
gation, l)y  one  of  their  naval  officers,  was 
})ublished,  which  showed  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  this  art.  The  monuments  of 
China  have,  perhaps,  been,  on  the  whole, 
too  much  praised.  Yet  we  must  acknowl- 
edge our  wonder  at  their  great  roads,  their 
immense  single-arched  bridges,  their  py- 
ramidal towers,  but,  above  all,  at  their 
great  wall,  called,  in  Chinese,  Van-li- 
Tching  (the  wall  of  10,000  Li),  which 
traverses  liigh  mountains,  deep  valleys, 
and,  by  means  of  arches,  wide  rivers,  ex- 
tending from  the  province  of  Shen-Si  to 
Wanghay  or  the  Yellow  sea,  a  distance 
of  1500  miles.  In  some  places,  to  protect 
exposed  passages,  it  is  double  and  treble. 
The  fotmdation  and  comers  are  of  granite, 
but  the  principal  part  is  of  blue  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  pure  white  mortar.  At  dis- 
tiinces  of  about  200  paces  are  distributed 
square  towel's,  or  strong  bulwarks. — The 
national  character  is  the  result  of  their  at- 
tachment to  established  customs.  The 
manner  of  living  is  prescribed  to  each  rank 
by  invariable  rules.  The  Chinese  abstain 
almost  entirely  from  spirituous  Uquors:  the 
use  of  tea  is  general.  Their  principal  arti- 
cle of  food  is  rice.  Polygamy  is  permitted 
to  the  nobles  and  mandarins.  The  empe- 
ror maintains  a  numerous  harem.  Women 
are  kept  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  The  peasant 
yokes  his  wife  and  ass  together  to  the 
plough.  The  Chinese  pay  a  kind  of  re- 
hgious  worship  to  their  ancestors,  and 
perform  certam  ceremonies  around  their 
tombs.  Respect  toward  parents  is  a  duty 
inculcated  by  then-  religion  and  laws. 
The  primitive  religion  of  China  appeals 


to  have  been  a  branch  of  Shamanism,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  the  worship  of  the 
stars  and  other  remarkable  objects  of  na- 
ture. This  ancient  rehgion  has  been  sup- 
pliuited  by  the  doctrines  of  more  modem 
sects.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  the 
sect  of  Cong-fu-tse  (Confucius)  and  of  Lao- 
Kiun  or  Tao-tse.  The  bulk  of  tlie  nation 
has  embraced  the  reU^on  of  Fo  (see  Con- 
fiudus,  and  Fo),  which  was  brought  from 
India.  The  religion  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Tartar-Mantclioo  dynasty  is  that  of 
the  Dalai- Lama.  (See  Lama.)  For  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  China,  see 
Missions.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor,  in  1823,  gave  rise  to 
a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
which,  however,  temiinated  in  1824.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  French 
mission  in  China,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  that  country  in  September,  1824, 
amounted  to  46,287  ;  there  were  27 
schools  for  Christian  boys,  and  45  for 
(.'hristian  girls.  In  the  year  1829,  two 
Chinese  Christians  were  brought  to  Paris ; 
they  spoke  Latin,  as  most  Christians  of 
that  country  do.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  China  does  not  correspond  with  the 
extent  and  richness  of  the  empire.  In 
1806,  the  exports  amounted  to  45,000,000 
pounds  of  tea,  13,000,000  of  which  were 
sold  to  the  Americans,  and  31,000,000  to 
the  British  ;  16,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
21,000  pieces  of  nankeen,  3,000,000  pounds 
of  tutenague,  besides  copper,  borax,  alum, 
quicksilver,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  cin- 
namon, rhubarb,  musk,  and  other  drugs. 
These  were  exported  in  116  ships,  of 
which  80  were  English,  33  American  and 
3  Danish.  These  brought  to  China  rice 
(36,000,000  pounds),  cotton,  and  various 
kinds  of  cloths,  glass,  fox,  otter  and  beaver 
skins,  sandal  wood,  areca  nuts,  &c.  The 
trade  with  Europe  and  North  America  is 
confined  to  19  privileged  merchants,  called 
Hong  merchant.^  or  Hannists,  whose  profits 
are  immense.  (See  Hong.}— The  ancient 
history  of  China  is  enveloped  in  darkness 
and  fable.  According  to  tradition,  China 
was  governed,  for  many  millions  of  years, 
by  the  gods,  Tien-Hoan-Chi,  and  the  fab- 
ulous femiUes  of  kings,  Ti-Hoan-Chi, 
Kiehu-Tohu-Ki.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
Fo-hi,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Chinese,  and 
U-ti,  under  whose  family  commences, 
with  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Yau,  the 
work  called  the  Shu-king,  fi-om  which 
the  Chinese  derive  their  early  histoiy. 
But  the  historical  character  of  this  book 
cannot  bear  criticism.  The  royal  famihes 
of  this  obscure  period  are  the  Kia  (till 
1767  B.  C),  Shang  (till  1122),  Chew  (till 
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258).  Wu-wang  is  invariably  considered 
the  founder  of  this  last  dynasty,  but  the 
accounts  of  its  establishment  (hffer.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  the  natives  of  the 
interior  dethroned  Chew-sin,  the  last  oi" 
the  preceding  dynasty.  According  to  oth- 
ers, Wu-wang  came,  with  an  army  of 
foreigners,  from  the  west,  and  introduced 
civilization  amongst  the  natives.  After 
the  establishment  of  this  family,  there  is  a 
long  chasm  in  the  historical  records.  This 
the  Chinese  writers  fill  with  fables.  Under 
this  dynasty  is  the  Chew-kew,  or  period 
of  fighting  kings,  who  ruled  over  many 
little  neighboring  states,  and  were  contin- 
ually at  war  with  each  other  (from  770  till 
320  B.  C).  At  length,  a  Chinese  hero, 
Chi-hoong-ti,  of  the  princely  house  of 
Ting,  made  his  appearance,  in  the  age  of 
Haimibal,  and  with  him  commenced  tlie 
house  of  Tsin  (from  256  till  207  B.  C). 
He  extirpated  all  the  petty  princes  of  the 
branch  of  Chew,  and  united  the  whole  of 
China  (247).  He  btiilt  the  great  wall  as  a 
jirotection  against  the  Tartars.  The  em- 
pire was  again  dismembered,  after  his 
death,  under  his  son  Ul-shi,  but  was  re- 
united, ten  years  later,  by  Lieu-pang.  He 
adopteid  the  new  name  of  Hang,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Hang,  which 
reigned  till  A.  D.  220,  and  was  divided 
into  the  western  and  eastern  Hang  (Si- 
hang,  from  B.  C.  217  to  A.  D.  24,  and 
Tong-hang,  from  A.  D.  24  till  220).  The 
princes  of  this  dynasty  extended  their 
conquests  considerably  to  the  west,  and 
took  part  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia. 
The  religion  of  Tao-tse  prevailed  during 
their  ascendency  ;  and  in  the  same  period 
Judaism  was  introduced  into  China.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  princes  degener- 
ated, and,  under  Hien-ti,  China  was  di- 
vidctl  into  three  kingdoms  (220),  which 
were  again  united  by  Wu-ti  (280).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Tsin 
(265 — 420).  The  sovereigns  of  this  fam- 
ily were  bad  rulers.  The  last,  Kong-ti, 
was  dethroned  by  Wu-ti,  founder  of  the 
Song  dynasty  (420 — 479).  A  short  time 
before  this,  a  separate  kingdom  was  forin- 
ed  in  the  southern  provinces  (386),  called 
U-tai,  or  the  five  families.  The  Songs 
were  likewise  sovereigns  of  little  worth. 
Whilst  the  whole  aspect  of  Europe  was 
changed  by  the  general  emigration  of 
nations,  two  empires  were  formed  in  Chi- 
na, with  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin — one  in  the  north  (386),  and  the 
other  in  the  south  (420);  the  latter  of 
which  was  likewise  called  U-tai,  or  the 
empire  of  the  five  families.  In  the  latter 
reigned  successively  the  family  Song  (till 


479),  Tsin  (till  502),  Lang  (till  537),  Tchin 
(till  589),  Soui  (till  619).  The  northern 
empire  (386  till  587)  was  foiuided  by  the 
Goli  Tartars,  who  conquered  the  northern 
part  of  China,  and  was  governed  by  four 
dynasties, — two  native  and  two  foreign, — 
viz.  the  Goei,  of  the  race  of  To-pa,  and 
the  Hew-Chew,  of  the  race  of  Sien-jM. 
a.  The  dynasty  of  Goei  reigned  from 
386  till  5.56  in  three  branches  (Yuen-Goei 
till  534,  Tong-Goei  till  550,  and  Si-Goei 
or  the  western  Goei,  till  550)  ;  b.  the 
dynasty  of  Pe-Tsi  (the  northern  Tsi),  from 
550  till  577  ;  c.  the  dynasty  of  HcAV-Chew 
(the  last  Chew),  froin  557  till  581 ;  d.  the 
dynasty  of  Hew-Lang  (the  last  Lang), 
from  554  till  587.  Yang-Kien  dethronpil 
Hew-Chew  (581),  conquered  the  en)pire 
of  Hew-Lang  (587),  of  the  Tsin  (589),  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Soui.  The  second 
emperor  of  this  dyna.sty,  Yang-ti,  was 
dethroned  by  Li-ien  (617),  who  founded 
the  family  of  Tang,  which  maintained  it- 
self 300  yeare,  and  resided  at  Sia-gan-fu, 
in  Shcn-si.  During  the  reign  of  the  first 
emperors  of  this  line,  y)articularly  under 
Li-ien's  learned  son  Tai-tsong  1  (626), 
China  grew  very  powerful.  But  his  suc- 
cessors gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure, 
and  were  entirely  governed  by  their  eu- 
nuchs. Internal  distractions  were  the 
consequences.  The  last  emperor,  Tchao- 
siueiivi,  was  dethroned  by  Shu-wen,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Hehu-Laug  (907). 
This,  as  wrll  as  the  succeeding  dynasties 
of  Hehu-Tang  (923),  Hehu-Tsin  (936), 
Hehu-Han  (946),  Hehu-Tchcw  (957),  was 
of  short  duration.  These  are  called  Hehu- 
U-tai,  or  the  five  last  families.  After  this, 
China  was  torn  by  internal  commotions, 
and  almost  every  province  had  a  separate 
iider,  when,  in  990,  the  people  elected  the 
able  Shao-Quang-Yu  emperor.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  Sing,  or  Song, 
which  reigned  till  1279.  His  immediate 
successors  resembled  liiin,  yet  the  countiy 
suffered  considerably  by  the  devastations 
of  the  Tartars.  Under  Yin-tsong  (1012), 
the  Chinese  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Ttutar  Leao-tsang.  Whey-tsong  over- 
threw the  empire  of  Leao-tsang  (1101); 
but  the  Tartars  possessed  themselves  of 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  China  (Pe-cheh), 
1125.  Kao-tsong  II  was  their  tributarj', 
and  reigned  over  tiie  southern  provinces 
only.  Under  the  emperor  Ning-tsong,  the 
Chinese  formed  an  alliance  with  Genghis- 
Khan,  and  the  Niu-cheng  submitted  to 
this  great  conqueror  (1180).  But  the 
Mongols  themselves  turned  their  arms 
against  China,  and  Kublai-Khan  sid)jccted 
them,  after  the  death  of  the  last  em])eror, 
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Ti-ping  (1260).  Under  the  Tang  djTiasty, 
arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  China ; 
several  of  the  einperoi-s  themselves  were 
learned  men.  The  Chinese  authors  call 
the  Mongolian  dynasty  of  emperors  Yutn 
(from  1279  till  1368),  and  Kublai-Khan  is 
by  them  called  Shi-tstt.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  whole  of  China  was 
subjected  by  foreign  princes.  But  the 
conquerors  conformed  themselves  entirely 
to  the  Chinese  customs,  and  left  the  laws, 
mannere  aiid  religion  of  the  country  un- 
changed. Most  of  the  emperors  of  tliis 
line  were  able  princes.  13ut  after  the 
death  of  Timur-Khan,  or  Tsing-Tsang 
(Tamerlane),  1.307,  and  still  more  after 
that  of  Yeson-Timur-Khan,  or  Tai-ting 
(1318),  divisions  in  the  imperial  family 
frequently  occasioned  internal  ware,  which 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  Mongols. 
The  Chinese  Chu  took  up  arms  against 
the  voluptuous  Toka-mur-Khan,  or  Shun- 
li,  and  the  Mongolian  giandees  became 
divided  among  themselves.  Toka-mur- 
Khan  fled  into  Mongolia  (1368),  where  he 
died  (1379).  His  son  Bisurdar  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  ancient  Mongolian  capital 
Karakorum,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
empire  of  the  Kalkas,  or  northern  Yuen. 
This  state  did  not  remain  long  united ;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Tokoz-Timur  (1460), 
(sach  horde,  under  its  own  khan,  became  in- 
dependent ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  constantly  ke[)t 
in  subjection  to  China  after  this  period. 
Chu,  afterwards  called  Tai-tsoo  IV,  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  worthy  of  the  throne, 
delivered  his  country  from  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Mhig 
(1368  till  1644),  which  gave  the  empire  16 
sovereigns,  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
merit.  On  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the 
remains  of  the  Niudshce  Tartars,  now  call- 
ed Mantchoos,  still  existed.  The  emperor 
Shin-tsong  II  gave  them  lands  in  the 
province  of  Leao-tong  ;  and,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  soon  after,  to  expel 
them,  they  resisted  successfully,  under 
their  prince  Taitsu,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Leao-tong ;  upon  which  their 
chief  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He 
continued  the  war  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Chinese  emperore  Quan-tsong  and 
Hi-tsong,  until  his  death.  His  son  Ta- 
tsong  succeeded  him,  and  Hoai-tsong,  a 
good  but  weak  prince,  was  the  successor 
of  Hi-tsong  on  the  throne  of  China.  On 
the  death  of  Ta-tsong,  the  Tartars  did  not 
appoint  any  one  to  succeed  him,  and  dis- 
continued the  war.  But  in  China,  Li- 
tching  excited  an  insunection,  during 
which  Hong-Puan  put  an  end  to  his  life 


(1644).  I>i-tching's  opponents  called  in 
the  Mantchoos  to  llieir  assistance.  They 
got  possession  of  Pekin,  and  of  the  whole 
empire,  over  which  they  still  reign.  Un- 
der Slnin-chj,  a  child  of  six  ycai-s  olcl,  the 
conquest  of  China  was  complctcMl  (164() — 
47),  and  the  j)resent  dynasty  of  Tatim,  or 
Tsim,  or  Tsing,  wjis  founded.  Uc  was 
succeeded,  in  1662,  by  his  son  Kang-hi, 
who  subdued  the  khan  of  the  Mongols, 
took  Fonnosa,  and  made  several  other 
additions  to  his  cmi)ire.  During  the  reign 
of  this  j)iinc(',  the  Christian  religion  wu.s 
tolerated,  but  his  son  Yong-ching  prohib- 
ited it  in  1724.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
Kien-Lung,  continued  the  persecution 
against  the  Christians  (1746—73).  He 
conquered  Cashgar,  Yarkand,  the  great- 
est i)art  of  Songaria,  the  north-eastern 
])art  of  Thibet  and  Lassa,  the  enii)ircs 
of  Miao-tse  and  Siao-Kin-tshuen,  and 
extended  his  territories  to  Hindostan  and 
Bucharia.  He  peopled  the  Calmuck  coun- 
tiy,  which  the  expulsion  of  the  Songari- 
ans  had  rendered  almost  a  desert,  with 
the  fugitive  Torgots  and  Songarians  from 
Russia.  In  1768,  he  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  Birmese  of  Ava  ;  nevertheless,  the 
Chinese  took  possession  of  a  town  in  Ava 
in  1770,  and  retumed  to  their  country 
with  the  loss  of  half  of  their  anny.  They 
were  more  successful  against  the  Miaotso 
(mountaineers).  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  his  minister,  favorite  and  son-in- 
law,  Ho-Tchington,  abused  his  influence 
over  him.  Kien-Lung  was  succeeded,  in 
1799,  by  his  15th  son,  Kia-King.  His 
reign  was  frequently  disturbed  by  internal 
commotions  ;  for  in  China  there  exist  se- 
cret combinations  of  malcontents  of  all 
classes.  In  their  nightly  meetings,  they 
curse  the  emperor,  cekibrate  Priajjian 
mysteries,  and  prejjare  eveiything  for  the 
arrival  of  a  new  Fo,  who  is  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  The  Catholics,  whom  he  fa- 
vored, have  lost  most  of  their  privileges 
by  their  inconsiderate  zeal,  and  at  Pekin, 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  strictly  prohibited.  Kia-King  was 
succeeded,  in  1820,  by  his  second  son, 
Tara-Kwang,  whom  the  Russians  call 
Daoguan.  The  embassy  of  lord  Macart- 
ney (q.  V.)  was  not  more  successful  in 
attempting  to  change  the  policy  main- 
tamed  by  the  court  of  China  for  more 
than  1000  years,  than  the  Russian  em- 
bassy of  count  Golowkin,  or  the  more 
recent  one  of  lord  Amherst,  the  British 
ambassador,  in  1816.  The  envoys  were 
unable  to  form  pohtical  or  commercial 
treaties  with  this  "  celestial  empire  of  the 
world,"  which  treats  all  monarchs  as  its 
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vassals.  (See  Staunton's  Miscellaneous 
M)tices  relating  to  China,  &c.  (London, 
1822.)  A  history  of  China,  translated 
from  the  Chinese  of  Choo-Foo-Tsze,  by 
P.  P.  Thorns,  many  years  resident  at  Ma- 
cao, in  China,  was  lately  announced  for 
publication.  It  is  stated  to  commence 
with  the  reign  of  Fuh-he,  according  to 
Chinese  chronology,  B.  C.  3000,  and  to 
reach  the  reign  of  Min-te,  A.  D.  300,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  3300  years. 

Chinese  Language,  Writing  and  Litera- 
ture. The  Chinese  language  belongs  to 
that  class  of  idioms  which  are  called 
vionosyllabic.  (See  Languages.)  Every 
word  of  it  consists  only  of  one  syllable. 
They  may,  however,  be  combined  to- 
gether 08  in  the  English  words  welcome, 
loelfare ;  but  every  syllable  is  significant, 
and  therefore  is  of  itself  a  word.  If  the 
Chinese  language  were  written,  like  our 
OAvn,  with  an  alphabet,  it  would  be  found 
to  possess  comparatively  but  few  sounds. 
It  wants  the  consonants  b,  d,  r,  v,  and  z. 
Every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel  sound. 
The  Chinese  cannot  articulate  two  conso- 
nants successive!}',  without  inteiposiug  a 
sheva,  or  English  it  short.  Thus  they 
j/ronounce  the  Latin  word  Ckristus  in 
this  manner,  Kul-iss-ut-oo-suh,  The  num- 
ber of  syllables  of  which  the  Chinese 
language  is  composed  is  very  small.  Ac- 
cording to  Remusat,  it  does  not  exceed 
252 ;  but  Montucci  thinks  there  are  460. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  accurately  known. 
But  this  number  is  quadrupled  by  four 
different  tones  or  accents  (some  say  five), 
of  which  an  idea  caruiot  be  given  by 
words.  By  means  of  these  accents,  the 
Chinese  sjjeak  in  a  kind  of  cantilena,  or 
recitative,  which  is  not,  however,  much 
observed  when  they  speak  fast,  in  their 
crdinaiy  conversation.  It  requires  a  nice 
ear  to  distinguish  those  varieties  of  tone. 
This  language,  consisting  of  monosylla- 
Mes,  is  destitute  of  grammatical  forms. 
The  nouns  and  verbs  cannot  be  inflected, 
and  therefore  tlie  differences  of  tenses, 
moods,  cases,  and  the  like,  are  either  left 
to  be  understood  by  means  of  the  context, 
or  expressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  placed  in  relation  to  each  other, 
as  in  French,  sagi.-femme  andfemme-sage. 
With  all  these  deficiencies,  if  they  can  so 
be  called,  the  Chinese  understand  each 
other  perfectly  well,  and  are  never  at  a 
loss  to  express  their  ideas.  Their  exten- 
sive and  varied  literature  is  a  proof  of  it ; 
but  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  their 
writing,  which,  it  is  said,  expresses  more 
than  their  spoken  language.  But  we  do 
not  concur  with  those  who  hold  this  opin- 
13* 


ion.  We  think  that  the  spoken  language 
is  flilly  adequate  to  the  expression  of  every 
idea,  and  that  the  written  characters  add 
nothing  to  its  force.  The  enthu;5iasm  with 
which  some  writei-s  speak  of  the  wonder- 
fid  effects  of  the  Chinese  writings  upon 
the  minds  of  those  wlio  read  them,  has 
of^cn  reminded  us  of  the  ocular  harpsi- 
chord of  father  Castel.  The  Chinese 
characters,  like  all  othera,  represent  the 
sounds,  that  is  to  say,  the  syllabic  sounds 
or  words  of  the  spoken  language;  and 
through  those  soimds  the  ideas  are  com- 
municated to  the  mind. — The  WTiting  of 
the  Chinese,  indeed,  if  we  consider  only 
the  number  of  their  charactei-s,  and  com- 
I)are  it  with  that  of  their  words,  would 
seem  to  possess  a  very  great  superiority. 
Tliere  are  not  less  than  80,000  Chinese 
characters ;  but  of  these  only  10,000  are 
in  common  use,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  under- 
stand almost  every  Chinese  book.  It  was 
once  thought  that  it  required  a  man's 
whole  life  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Chi- 
nese ;  but  M.  Remusat,  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  that  language  in  the  royal  college 
at  Paris,  has  demonstrated  by  facts,  that 
the  Chinese  may  be  learned  in  as  short  a 
time  as  any  other  idiom.  The  great  num- 
ber of  these  characters  proceeds,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  considerable  quantity 
of  homophonous  words  which  exist  in  the 
Chinese.  These  are  represented  by  dif- 
ferent characters,  as  with  us  by  different 
modes  of  spelling,  of  which  the  French 
words  cent,  cens,  sang,  sans,  sens,  sent, 
each  having  a  different  meaning,  but  all 
pronounced  alike,  are  a  striking  example. 
Neither  are  homophonous  words  wanting 
in  English,  as  bow  and  bough,  great  and 
grate,  and  many  others.  The  Chinese 
characters,  also,  by  being  combined  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  into  one,  express  two 
or  more  words  at  the  same  time,  and  this, 
in  a  great  degree,  accounts  for  there  being 
so  many  of  them.  The  Chinese  charac- 
ters are  all  reducible  to  214,  which  are 
called  keys  or  radicals  (in  Chinese,  poo), 
each  of  them  representing  one  word,  and 
each  word  an  idea.  By  the  analogy  of 
tliose  ideas  the  complex  characters  are 
formed — an  ingenious  contrivance,  which 
facilitates  very  n)uch  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  of  them.  Thus  all  the 
words  which  express  some  manual  labor 
or  occupation  are  combined  of  tlie  char- 
acter which  represents  the  word  hand, 
with  some  other,  exjjressive  of  the  partic- 
ular occupation  intended  to  be  designated, 
or  of  the  material  employed.  This  has 
induced  many  of  the  learned,  and  even 
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the  ChincBe  literati  themselves,  to  main- 
tain that    the  Chinese   writing  is  ideo- 
graphic, and  represents  ideas  in  a  manner 
unconnected  with  the  spoken  language ; 
but  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  no  tvvo  Chinese  can  read  aloud 
from  the  same  book  without  using  the 
same  words,  which  are  precisely  those 
which    the  characters    represent.     If  it 
were  otherwise,  every  person  in  reading 
would  use  different  words,  and  the  written 
language,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  trans- 
lated, not  read.    It  must  be  added,  also, 
that  the  Chinese  poetry  is  in  rhyme,  and 
therefore  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  not  to 
the  eye.    This  shows  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Chinese 
language  to  read  the  Chinese  writing,  un- 
less their  own  idiom  should  be  constnict- 
ed  exactly  on  the  same  model  with  the 
Chinese,  have  the  same  number  of  words, 
with  the  same  meaning  affixed  to  each, 
and  the  same  grammatical  forms.    It  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  Coreans, 
and  other  nations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
China,  can  all  read  the  Chinese  writing, 
and   understand   it,  without  knowing   a 
word  of  tlie  spoken  language ;  but  this 
appears  impossible.     It  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose,  either  that  they  have 
adapted  the  Chinese  characters  to  their 
own  idioms,  or  that  the  Chinese  is  among 
them,  as  Latin  is  witli  us,  a  learned  lan- 
guage, which  is  generally  acquired  as  a 
])art  of  a  liberal  system  of  education.    The 
Chinese  character  are  written  from  top  to 
bottom  and  from  right  to  left.    The  Imes 
are  not  horizontal,  but  perpendicular,  and 
parallel  to  each  other.    The  Chinese  lit- 
erature is  rich  in  works  of  every  descrip- 
tion, both  in  verse  and  in  prose.    They 
are  fond  of  works  of  moral  philosophy, 
but  they  have  a  great  many  books  of 
history,  geography,  voyages,  di-amas,  i-o- 
mances,  tales  and  fictions  of  all  kinds. 
Several  of  the  latter  works  have  been 
lately  translated  in  England  and  France. 
The  books  called  the  Kings,  ascril>ed  to 
their  great  sage  Confucius,  are  now  in  a 
course  of  translation.    The  works  of  his 
successor,  Meng-Tseu,  have  been  lately 
published  at  Paris  in  the  original,  with  an 
elegant  Latin  translation,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien.    Other 
translations  fixam  the  Chinese  are  in  prog- 
ress, both  at  London  and  Paris,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  those 
capitals.    The  king  of  France  has  estab- 
lished a  professorship  of  Chinese  in  the 
royal  college  at  Paris.    This  chair  is  now 
filled  by  the  learned  Remusat,  who  has 
already  formed  several  distinguished  pu- 


pils. The  study  of  the  Chinese  language 
appears  to  be  now  pursued  with  great  ar- 
dor in  Europe,  and  with  reiriarkable  suc- 
cess. The  reverend  Mr.  Morrison  Inis 
published  a  Chinese  grammar,  and  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  same  language,  in  4  vols, 
4to. ;  the  former  printed  at  Seramporc,  the 
latter  at  Macao,  and  both  difficult  to  be 
procured.  M.  Remusat  has  published  at 
Paris  an  excellent  grammar  of  that  lan- 
guage. The  manuscript  dictionary  of 
father  Basil  de  Glemona  was  translated 
into  French,  and  published  at  Paris,  by 
M.  de  Guigne^s,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  year  1813, 
in  one  thick  folio  volume,  to  which  a  val- 
uable supplement  has  been  since  added 
by  M.  Klaproth.  Auxiliary  means  are 
not  now  wanting  for  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  learning  this  curious  idiom. 
China  Ware.  (See  Porcelain.) 
Chinchilla.  (See  Lanigera.) 
Chinese  Style.  (See  Architecture.)^ 
Ciiio ;  called  by  the  ancients  Chios, 
(See  Scio.) 

Chippewat;  a  town  in  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  Cliippeway  or  Welland,  2  miles 
N.  W.  Niagara  falls,  10  S.  Queenstown. 
This  place  is  famous  for  a  victoiy  gained 
near  it  by  the  American  trooj)s  over  the 
British,  July  5, 1814. 

Chippeway  ;  a  river  of  the  U.  States  in 
the  North-West  Territory,  whicli  runs  S. 
W.  into  the  Mississippi ;  Ion.  92°  W. ;  lat. 
4.3°  45'  N. ;  length,  about  300  miles. 

Chippeways  ;  Indians,  in  the  North- 
West  Ten-itoiy,  on  the  Chippeway,  in 
Michigan  Tenitory,  and  in  Canada  on 
the  Utawas.  Number,  according  to  Pike, 
11,177 ;  2049  warriors.    (See  Indians.) 

Chiquitos  ;  a  province  of  S.  America, 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  inhabited,  in  1732,  by  7 
Indian  nations,  each  composed  of  about 
GOO  families.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous and  mai-shy;  but  the  more  fertile 
soils  produce  a  variety  of  fruits  without 
culture.  The  varilla  is  common,  and  a  kind 
of  cocoa  is  found,  whose  fruit  is  more  like 
a  melon  4han  a  cocoa-nut.  It  hes  to  the 
south  of  Moxes. 

Chiragra  ( Greek ;  from  x^'p,  the  hand, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure) ;  that  species  of  arthri- 
tis, or  gout,  which  attacks  the  joints  of  the 
hand  (the  wrist  and  knuckles)  and  hinders 
their  motions.  It  gradually  deprives  the 
hands  of  their  flexibiUty,  and  bends  the 
fingers,  distorts  them,  and  impedes  their 
action,  by  the  accumulation  of  a  calcare- 
ous matter  around  the  sinews,  which  final- 
ly benumbs  and  stiffens  the  joints. 
Chirograph.  (See  Charter.) 
Chirologt  ;  the  language  of  the  fin- 
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gers,  or  the  art  of  making  one's  self  un- 
derstood by  means  of  the  hands  and  fin- 
gei-s.  It  is  an  important  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Chiromancy  (from  the  Greek),  or  Pal- 
mistry ;  the  pretended  art  of  prognosti- 
cating by  the  lines  of  the  hand.  Its  adhe- 
rents maintain,  that  human  inclinations, 
faults  and  virtues  are  designated  in  an  in- 
fallible manner  by  the  Unes  which  divine 
Providence  has  originally  drawTi  in  the 
hands  of  all  men.  Traces  of  chiromancy 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who 
asserts,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
long  life  if  one  or  two  lines  run  across  the 
whole  hand.  The  chiromancers  quote 
some  passages  of  the  Bible  to  prove  that 
their  art  is  founded  on  the  divine  decrees, 
as  the  following : — "  And  it  sliall  be  for  a 
sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a 
inomorial  between  thine  eyes"  {Exodus 
xiii.  9) ;  and,  "  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of 
every  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his 
work"  [Job  xxxvii.  7).  In  the  middle 
ages,  chiromancy  was  cultivated ;  and,  in 
the  present  age,  the  French  chiromancer 
madame  Lenonnand  foimd,  as  she  states, 
some  eminent  adepts  in  Paris,  and  in  her 
travels  to  the  diiferent  European  congress- 
es. The  books  in  which  chiromancy  is 
explained  and  taught  are  numerous ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  art,  it  has 
been  connected  with  asti-ology.  The  Gip- 
sies are  at  present  the  principal  professors 
of  chiromancy,  and  people  who  have  no 
faith  m  the  art  not  unfrequently  amuse 
themselves  with  their  predictions. 

Chiron;  son  of  Saturn  and  Philyra, 
Saturn  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse,  in 
this  amour,  to  deceive  his  wife  Rhea. 
Tlie  shape  of  Chiron,  therefore,  was  half 
that  of  a  man,  half  of  a  horse.  In  point 
of  fact,  Chiron  was  one  of  the  people 
called  Centaurs.  He  was  celebrated 
through  all  Greece  for  his  wisdom  and 
acquirements;  and  the  greatest  princes 
and  heroes  of  the  time — Bacchus,  Jason, 
Hercules,  Achilles,  ^Esculapius,  Nestor, 
Theseus,  Palamedes,  Ulysses,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  &c. — were  intrusted  to  him  for 
education.  Besides  the  other  branches  in 
which  young  men  of  rank  were  instructed 
at  that  time,  they  learned  from  him  music 
and  medicine.  He  was  particularly  skill- 
ed in  surgery.  When  Hercules  drove  the 
Centaurs  from  mount  Pelion,  they  took 
refuge  witli  Chiron,  in  Malea ;  but  their 
enemy  pursued  them  even  into  this  retreat, 
and  unfortunately  wounded  his  old  teach- 
er with  a  misdirected  arrow.  The  speedy 
operation  of  the  poison,  in  which  the  ar- 
row had  been  dipped,  rendered  remedies 


useless  ;  and  Chiron  suffered  the  severest 
torments.  The  gods,  at  liis  prayer,  put 
an  end  to  his  hfe,  though  his  nature  was 
immortal  by  reason  of  his  descent  from 
Saturn.  After  his  death,  he  was  placed 
among  the  stars,  and  became  the  constel- 
lation Sagittarius. 

Chironomy  (xapovofiia,  Greek ;  from  x^'pr 
the  hand,  and  vS/ioi,  a  rule);  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticula- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  pantomime.  The 
ancient  orators  recognised  the  importance 
of  gesticulation  as  a  means  of  giving  ex- 
pressiveness to  a  discourse.  (See  Gilbert 
Austin's  Chironomia,  or  a  Treatise  on  Bh&- 
torical  Delivery,  London,  1806.) 

Chivalry  (from  the  French  chevalier,  a 
horseman  ;  in  German,  Ritter,  which  sig- 
nifies likewise  a  rider  on  horseback).   Po- 
ets still  sometimes  use  chivalry  for  cavalry ; 
but  this  word   is  genei^ally  employed  to 
signiiy  a  certain  institution  of  the  middle 
ages.     The  age  of  chivalry  is  the  heroic 
age  of  the  Teutonic-Christian  tribes,  cor- 
responding to  the  age  of  the  Grecian  he- 
roes.   This  heroic  period  of  a  nation  may 
be  compared  to  the  youth  of  an  individu- 
al ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  nations,  in  this 
stage  of  their  progress,  distinguished  by 
the  virtues,  folhes,  and    even  vices,  to 
which  the  youth  of  individuals  is  most 
prone — thirst  for  glory,  enthusiasm,  pride, 
indescribable  and  indefinite  aspirations  af- 
ter something  beyond  the  realities  of  life, 
strong    faith    in   virtue  and    intellectual 
greatness,  together  with  much  vanity  and 
credulity.     Chivalry,  in  the  perfection  of 
its  glory   and    its  extravagance,  existed 
only  among  the  German  tribes,  or  those 
which  were  conquered  by  and  mingled 
with  them,  and  whose  institutions  and 
civilization   were   impregnated  with   the 
Teutonic  spirit.    Therefore  we  find  chiv- 
alry never  fully  developed  in  Italy,  be- 
cause the  Teutonic  spirit  never  penetrated 
all  the  institutions  of  that  countiy,  as  it 
found  a  civiUzation  already  established,  of 
too  settled  a  character  to  be  materially  af- 
fected by  its  influence.    We  do  not  find 
much  of  the  chivalric  spirit  in  Greece,  nor 
among  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  except  some 
traces  among    the  Bohemians  and    the 
Poles,  who  had  caught  a  portion   of  it 
from  the  Germans.    Among  the  Swedes, 
though  a  genuine  Teutonic  tribe,  chivahy 
never  struck  deep  root ;  but  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  remote  situation,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  they  early  directed 
their  attention  to  navigation  and  naval 
warfare,  which,  in  many  ways,  were  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  the  chivalric 
spirit;  affording,  for  instance,  compara- 
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lively  little  opportunity  for  that  display  of 
courage  and  accomplishment  in  the  eyes 
of  admiring  multitudes,  or  in  the  adven- 
turous quests  of  the  single  knight,  which 
formed  so  stiiking  a  feature  of  the  chival- 
ric  age.  Poets  and  orators  are  fond  of 
declaring  that  the  chivalric  spirit  is  gone. 
The  famous  passage  in  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions is  familiar  to  every  one ;  but  the  man 
who  coolly  investigates  the  character  of 
l)ast  times,  and  compares  them  with  the 
present,  will  hardly  come  to  the  conclu- 
bion  that  our  age  is  deficient  in  any  of  the 
quahties  which  <^onstituted  the  glorj'  of 
the  age  of  chivalry.  Their  strength  is  the 
same ;  their  direction  only  is  changed. 
Is  it  courage  which  has  departed  ?  The 
soldier,  who  steadilj'  marches  up  to  the 
jaws  of  a  battery,  can  hardly  be  considered 
loss  brave  than  the  knights  of  former  days, 
who  cased  their  bodies  in  steel  to  meet 
lar  less  formidable  means  of  destruction. 
The  late  wars  in  Europe  abound  with 
displays  of  valor,  which  may  compete  with 
any  recorded  in  history  or  romance.  In 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  the  emperor  Najw- 
leon  (as  Oldeleben  relates  in  his  acco!int 
of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Saxony),  being 
seated  Ixsfore  tlie  Pima  gate,  and  seeing 
the  artillerists  in  a  icdoubt  shrink  from 
serving  the  cannon,  because  the  Prussian 
riflemen  sliot  every  man  who  presented 
himself,  tunied  to  his  old  guard,  and  said, 
"  Show  them  how  Frenchmen  behave  in 
luittle ;"  when  some  of  the  soldiere  address- 
ed immediately  sprung  upon  tlie  redoubt, 
and  marched  up  and  down,  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy,  till  they  were  shot.  Of  chiv- 
alric self-sacrifice,  we  can  hardly  find  a 
more  striking  instjuice  than  thatbf  a  Prus- 
sian ofiicer  of  the  corps  of  colonel  Schil! 
(q.  v.),  who,  when  liis  comrades  were  con- 
•  lemned  to  death  at  Wesel,  by  a  French 
court-martial,  for  a  military  expedition  in 
contravention  of  tlie  existing  peace,  refused 
tlie  pardon  which  was  proflTered  to  him 
alone  by  Napoleon,  and  preferred  to  die 
^vith  his  fellow  soldiers.  Are  we  referred 
to  the  enthusiastic  self-devotion  which 
crowded  the  plains  of  Palestine  with  tlie 
thousands  of  European  chivalry,  eager  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  tomb  of  their  Sa- 
vior ?  We  say  the  same  spirit  in  our  days 
has  chosen  a  nobler  direction :  the  adven- 
turers who  expose  themselves  to  every 
perif  in  the  cause  of  science  and  human 
improvement,  the  Humboldts,  Clapper- 
tons,  Burckhardts,  display  equal  heroism 
in  a  worthier  cause.  We  would  not  gov- 
ern ourselves  by  so  narrow  a  theory  of 
utihty  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  what 
was  really  great  and  sublime  m  the  spirit 


of  chivalry,  but  we  cannot  admit  ll.'at  the 
virtues  of  the  chivalric  age  have  vanished, 
because  they  now  appear  with  less  shovr 
and  gorgeousness. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  origin  ot 
chivalry,  we  must  consider  the  character 
of  the  ancient  German  tribes.  The  war- 
like spirit  was  common  to  them  with 
other  barbarous  nations ;  but  there  y/ere 
certain  traits  in  their  character  peculiarly 
their  own.  Among  these  was  their  esteem 
for  women.  This  is  dwelt  upon  by  Taci- 
tus, and  is  sufl^ciently  apparent  from  tlie 
early  native  German  historians.  This  re- 
gard for  the  female  sex  was  diffused  by 
them  through  every  country  into  wliich 
they  spread,,  though  with  considerable 
difi'erence  in  the  forms  in  which  it  devel- 
oped itself.  In  France,  it  became  that 
njfined  gallantry,  for  which  the  nation  has 
been  so  long  conspicuous ;  in  Spain,  it 
assumed  a  more  romantic  and  glowinjj 
character,  displaying  much  of  the  fire  of 
Oriental  feeling ;  in  Grermany  itself,  it  be- 
came faithful  and  tender  attachment  to 
the  wedded  wife.  Undoubtedly  the  Chris- 
tian religion  assisted  in  develojiing  this 
feeling  of  esteem  for  the  female  sex  in 
tliose  times,  paiticularly  by  the  adoration 
of  the  Virgin,  which  was  taught  as  a  part 
of  it.  The  constant  reverence  of  this  dei- 
fied image  of  chastity  and  female  purity 
must  have  had  a  great  effect.  We  do  not 
conceive,  however,  that  the  elevated  con- 
dition of  women  can  be  referred  entirely 
to  the  Christian  religion,  as  we  see  that  it 
has  not  produced  this  effect  in  the  instance 
of  nations  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  imbibing  the  Teutonic  spirit;  and  many 
Asiatic  nations  recognise  that  feature  of 
this  religion,  to  which  we  have  attribiiled 
so  much  efficacy,  (namely  the  birth  of  the 
being  whom  they  worship  from  a  virgin,) 
and  yet  keep  their  women  in  a  very  de- 
graded conditioiL  We  may  be  told,  in 
answer  to  our  claim  of  the  peculiar  regard 
for  the  female  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
Teutonic  tiibes,  that  women  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Romans.  It  is  tnie 
that  wives  and  mothers  were  treated  with 
great  regard  by  the  Romans,  and  the  his- 
tory of  no  nation  affords  more  numerous 
instances  of  female  nobleness;  but  this 
esteem  was  rendered  to  them,  not  as  fe- 
males, but  as  the  faithful  companions  and 
patriotic  mothers  of  citizens.  It  had  some- 
what of  a  political  cast.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Germans.  There  is 
another  trait  of  the  German  character, 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  in  this 
connexion,  which  is  very  apparent  in  their 
literature,  and  the  lives  of  many  Individ  u- 
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als:  we  mean  that  indefinite  thirst  for 
something  superior  to  the  reaUties  of  life, 
that  sehnen,  to  use  their  own  word,  which 
hardly  admits  of  ti-anslation,  which  has 
produced  among  them  at  the  same  time 
so  much  excellence  and  so  much  extrava- 
gance. These  three  traits  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  their  warlike  spirit,  their  esteem  for 
women,  and  their  indefinable  thiret  for 
superhuman  greatness,  together  with  the 
influence  of  tlie  feudal  system  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  the  spirit  of  chivalry — an  insti- 
tution wlucli,  to  many  obsei'vei's,  appears 
like  an  isolated  point  in  history,  and  leaves 
them  m  doubt  whether  to  despise  it  as 
foolish,  or  admire  it  as  subUmc.  The 
feudal  system  divided  the  Christian  Teu- 
tonic tribes  into  masses,  the  members  of 
which  were  united,  indeed,  by  some  polit- 
ical ties,  but  had  Uttle  of  that  intimate 
connexion  which  bound  men  together  in 
the  communities  of  antiquity,  and  has 
produced  like  effects  in  our  own  and  a 
few  preceding  ages.  They  still  preserved, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  independence  of 
barbarians.  There  was,  however,  one 
strong  bond  of  union,  which  gave  con- 
sistency to  the  whole  aggregate ;  we  mean 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  has 
lost  much  of  its  connecting  power,  in  pro- 
portion as  other  ties,  chiefly  those  of  a 
common  civilization,  have  gained  strength. 
The  influence  of  this  rehgion  was  of  great 
service  to  mankind  during  the  ages  of  ig- 
norance and  violence,  by  giving  coherency 
to  the  links  of  the  social  chain,  which 
were  continually  in  danger  of  paiting. 
To  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great 
uniformity  of  character  which  prevailed 
during  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  feudal 
system,  besides,  enabled  the  gentry  to  live 
on  the  labors  of  the  oppressed  peasants, 
without  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
their  own  support,  and  to  indulge  the  love 
of  adventures  mcident  to  their  warlike  and 
ambitious  character.  If  we  now  combine 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  been 
considering — a  warlike  spuit,  a  lofly  devo- 
tion to  the  female  sex,  an  undefinable 
thii-st  for  glory,  connected  with  feudal  in- 
dependence, elevation  above  the  drudgery 
of  daily  toil,  and  a  uniformity  of  character 
and  purpose,  inspired  by  the  influence  of 
a  common  leligion — we  obtain  a  tolerable 
view  of  the  chivalric  character.  This 
character  had  not  yet  quite  developed 
itself  in  the  age  of  Chariemagne.  The 
courage  exhibited  by  the  warriors  of  his 
age  was  rather  the  courage  of  individuals 
in  bodies.  The  independence,  the  indi- 
viduality of  character,  which  distmguish- 


ed  the  errant  knight  who  sought  far  and 
wide  for  adventures  to  be  achieved  by  his 
single  arm,  was  the  growth  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. The  use  of  the  war-horse,^  which 
fornied  so  essential  an  instiamient  of  die 
son  of  chivalry,  was  not  common  among 
the  Germans  until  the  time  of  their  ware 
with  the  Huns.  They  were  indeed  ac- 
quainted wdth  it  before,  and  Tacitus  men- 
tions it  in  his  account  of  Germany ;  but  it 
was  not  in  common  use  among  them  till 
the  period  we  have  mentioiied.  After  it 
was  introduced,  cavalry  was  considered 
among  them,  as  among  all  nations  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  progress,  much  su- 
perior to  uifantry,  which  was,  in  fact, 
despised,  until  the  successes  of  the  Swiss 
demonstrated  its  superiority.  In  the  11th 
century,  knighthood  had  become  an  es- 
tablished and  well-defined  institution  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  14th  that  its  honore  were 
confined  exclusively  to  the  nobility  (q.  v.). 
The  crusades  gave  a  more  religious  turn 
to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  made  the 
knights  of  all  Christian  nations  known  to 
each  other,  so  that  a  great  unifonnity  is 
thenceforward  to  be  perceived  among 
them  throughout  Europe.  Then  arose 
the  reUgious  orders  of  knights,  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  the  templars,  the  Teutonic 
knights,  &c.  The  whole  establishment 
of  knighthood  assumed  continually  a 
more  formal  character,  and,  degenerat- 
ing, like  every  human  institution,  sunk  at 
last  uito  Quixotic  extravagances,  or  flitter- 
ed away  its  spirit  amid  the  forms  and 
punctilios  springing  from  the  pride  and 
the  distinctions  of  the  privileged  orders  of 
society.  It  merged,  in  fact,  among  the 
abuses  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
labors  of  our  age  to  overthrow.  The  de- 
chne  of  chivalry  might  be  traced  through 
the  different  forms  which  it  assumed  in  dif- 
ferent nations  as  distinctly  as  its  develope- 
ment — a  task  too  extensive  for  this  work. 

The  education  of  a  knight  was  briefly 
as  follows : — The  young  and  noble  strip- 
ling, generally  about  his  12th  year,  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  some  baron  or  noble 
knight,  where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in 
attending  on  the  ladies,  and  acquiring 
skill  in  the  use  of  aims,  in  riding,  &c. 
This  duty  of  waiting  about  the  persons  of 
the  ladies  became,  in  the  sequel,  as  injuri-r 
ous  to  the  morals  of  the  page  as  it  may 
have  been  salutaiy  in  the  beginning. 
When  advancing  age  and  experience  in 
the  use  of  arms  had  qualified  the  page  for 
war,  he  became  an  escuyer  (esquire  or 
squire).  This  word  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  derived  fi'om  escu  or  scudo  (shield), 
because,  among  other  ofiices,  it  was  the 
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squire's  business  to  carry  the  shield  of  the 
knight  whom  he  served.  The  tliird  and 
highest  rank  of  chivaliy  was  that  of 
knighthood,  which  was  not  conferred  be- 
fore the  21st  year,  except  in  the  case  of 
distuiguished  birth  or  great  achievements. 
The  individual  prepared  himself  by  con- 
fessing, fasting,  &c. ;  religious  rites  were 
performed ;  and  tlien,  after  promising  to 
be  faithful,  to  protect  ladies  and  oi-phans, 
never  to  lie,  nor  utter  slander,  to  live  in 
hai-mony  with  his  equals,  &c.  (hi  France, 
there  were  20  vows  of  knighthood)  he  re- 
ceived the  accolade  (q.  v.),  a  slight  blow- 
on  the  neck  with  the  flat  of  the  sword, 
from  the  person  who  dubbed  him  a  knight, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  pronounced  a  for- 
mula to  this  effect :  "  I  dub  thee  knight, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Michael  (or 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost).  Be  faithful,  bold  and  fortunate." 
This  was  often  done  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
to  stimulate  the  Jiew  knight  to  deeds  of 
valor,  or,  after  the  combat,  to  reward  sig- 
nal bravery. 

Though  no  man  of  any  reflection 
would  wish  for  the  return  of  the  age  of 
chivahy,  yet  we  must  remember  that 
chivalry  exercised,  in  some  respects,  a 
salutary  influence  at  a  time  when  govern- 
ments were  unsettled  and  laws  little  re- 
garded. Though  chivalry  often  carried 
the  feelings  of  love  and  honor  to  a  fanat- 
ical excess,  yet  it  did  much  good  by  ele- 
vating them  to  the  rank  of  deities ;  for  the 
reverence  paid  to  them  principally  pre- 
sented mankind,  at  this  period  of  barba- 
rous violence,  from  relapsing  into  barba- 
rism ;  and,  as  the  feudal  system  was  una- 
voidable, it  is  well  that  its  evils  were 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry. The  influence  which  chivalry  had  on 
poetry  was  very  great.  The  troubadours 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  trouveres  in 
the  north  of  the  same  countrj',  the  min- 
strels in  England,  the  Minnesdnger  in 
Germany,  sung  the  achievements  of.  the 
knights  who  received  them  hospitably. 
(See  Ballad.)  In  Provence  arose  the 
cours  d'amour  (q.  v.),  which  decided  the 
poetical  contests  of  the  knights.  Amorous 
songs  (cliansons),  duets  {tensorrs),  pa.storal 
.songs  (pastourelles)  and  poetical  colloquies 
{sirventes)  were  performed.  In  Germany, 
the  chivalric  spirit  producetl  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  sublime  epics,  the 
^tbelurtgerdied.  (q.  v.)  By  the  inter- 
course with  the  East,  which  grew  up 
during  the  crusades,  fairies,  and  all  the 
wonders  of  enchantment,  were  introduced 
into  the  romantic  or  chivalric  poetry.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  there  existed 


something  of  the  same  kind  before  the  ni- 
fluence  of  the  East  was  felt ;  for  mstance, 
the  stories  of  the  enchanter  Merhn.  Chiv- 
alric poctrv,  in  our  opinion,  l)egins,  jus 
Schlegel  has  shown,  with  the  mythologi- 
cal cyclus  of  king  Arthur's  round  table. 
The  second  cyclus  is  that  of  Ciiaricmagne 
and  his  paladins,  his  12  peei-s,  winch  it-  ' 
mained  the  poetical  foundation  of  chival- 
ric poetry  for  many  centuries.  The  cvclus 
of  Amadis  (q.  v.),  which  belongs,  perhapt.-, 
exclusively  to  Spain,  does  not  rest  on  any 
historical  ground.  (For  further  inlbnnri- 
tion,  see  the  article  Chivalry,  in  the  Pi'.p- 
plement  to  the  EneyclopcEdia  Briiannico, 
written  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  which  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts,  though  the 
writer  does  not  investigate  vcrj'  deeply 
the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  article 
Chevalerie,  in  the  Encyclopedie  Moderne, 
is  ftiU  of  valuable  information.  The  pref- 
ace to  lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold  should 
not  be  forgotten.  See  also  Hceren's  Es- 
say on  the  Influence  of  the  Crusades,  trans- 
lated into  French  from  the  Gennan : 
Biisching's  Vorlesungen  iiher  Ritterzeit 
und  Ritlerwesen,  Leipsic,  1823,  2  vols.; 
Memoires  sur  Vancienne  Chevalerie,  par 
Lacume  de  Sainte-Palaye,  Pai-is,  182G, 
2  vols.,  with  engi-avings ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Don  Quixote.  See  also  the  article 
Tournament,  and  the  other  ajticles  in  this 
work  connected  with  this  subject.)  Wo 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  chivalrj',  as  we 
think  a  correct  view  of  it  important  to  the 
understanding  of  many  other  subjects, 
and  as  some  of  our  views  may  be  new  to 
our  readers. 

Chladni,  Ernest  Florence  Frederic, 
one  of  the  most  chstinguished  proficients 
in  the  science  of  acoustics,  bom  at  Wit- 
tenberg, 1756,  son  of  E.  M.  Chladenius, 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  law  at- that 
place,  received  his  fii-st  education  in  the 
royal  school  at  Grirama,  devoted  himself 
afterwards  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  to 
law,  and  in  the  latter  university  was  made 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1781,  and,  in  1782, 
doctor  of  law.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  abandoned  the  law,  and  devote«l 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  nature,  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  emjiloyed  all  his 
leisure  hours.  As  an  amateur  of  music, 
in  which  he  received  his  first  insUiiction 
at  the  age  of  19  years,  he  observed  that 
the  theory  of  sound  was  much  more  neg- 
lected than  the  other  branches  of  physics, 
and  determined  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
The  study  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
with  reference  to  music,  enabled  him  to 
present  new  views  relative  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  art.     Since  1787,  he 
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has  proved  himself  a  profound  naturalist, 
by  several  works,  relating,  principally,  to 
sound  and  tone ;  e.  g.,  his  Discoveries  in 
Regard  to  the  Theorj'  of  Sound  (Leipsic, 
1787);  Suggestions  for  promoting  a  bet- 
ter Explanation  of^  the  Theory  of  Sound, 
a  work  dedicated  to  the  society  of  natural- 
ists at  Berlin.  His  principal  composition, 
which  is  a  classical  work  in  its  kind,  is 
ills  Acoustics  (Leipsic,  1802,  4to.,  with 
copperplates),  preceded  by  tlie  history  of 
!iis  discoveries  in  acoustics.  (A  French 
translation,  revised  bv  himself,  aj)j)eared 
in  Paris,  1809— 7Vai7'^  cTAcousiique.)  He 
iias  also  written  Further  Contributions  to 
Acoustics  (Leipsic,  1817),  and  Contribu- 
tions to  Practical  Acoustics  and  the  The- 
oiy  of  Constructing  Instruments  (Leipsic, 
J8'J2).  Chladni  is  the  inventor  of  the 
cuphon  and  the  clavicylinder.  To  make 
these  instruments  known,  he  spent  10 
years  in  visiting  the  capital  <;ities  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
Denmark,  ajid  everywhere  gained  the 
esteem  of  connoisseurs.  He  returned,  in 
1812,  to  his  native  place,  where  he  is  con- 
tinually employed  ui  new  researches.  He 
also  commenced  examinations  of  the  bo- 
lides, or  fiery  meteors,  the  phenomena  of 
Nvhich,  as  the  flame,  smoke,  noise,  &c., 
have  little  in  common  with  the  electrical 
])henomena  with  which  they  have  been 
confounded.  He  endeavored  to  prove,  in 
two  treatises.  On  tlie  Origin  of  the  Iron 
Masses  found  by  Pallas,  and  other  similar 
Masses  (Riga,  1794),  and  On  Fiery  Mete- 
ors (V'ieima,  1819),  1.  that  the  stories  which 
rej)resent  masses  of  stone  as  ha^^ng  fallen 
on  our  earth  are  wortliy  of  credit ;  and, 
'2.  that  these  masses  and  meteors  are  not 
ilin  productions  of  our  e^rth,  and  come 
iiom  beyond  the  region  of  our  utmos- 
jihere.  (See  Meteoric  Stones.) 
Chloric  Acid.  (See  Chlorine.) 
Chloride  of  Nitrogen.  (See  Chlo- 
rine.) 

Chlori>'e.  The  discoveiy  of  this  gas 
was  made  in  1770,  by  Scheele,  and  named, 
by  its  discoverer,  dephlogisticated  marine 
acid.  The  term  dephlogisticated  had  ex- 
actly the  .same  import  as  that  of  oxygenat- 
ed, soon  afterwards  introduced  by  Lavoi- 
sier. From  its  peculiar  yellowish-green 
color,  the  appellation  of  chlorine  (fiom 
;^;Xuf)dv,  green)  has  been  given  to  it.  Chlo- 
rine gas  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muri- 
atic acid  on  the  peroxide  of  manganese. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing 
it  is  by  mixing  concentratetl  muriatic  acid, 
contained  in  a  glass  flask,  with  half  its 
weight  of  finely-powdered  peroxide  of 
manganese.      On    the  application   of  a 


moderate  heat,  the  gas  is  evolved,  and 
should  be  collected  in  inverted  glass  bot- 
tles, filled  with  warm  water.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  dieory  of  this  process,  it 
must  be  premised  that  muriatic  acid  con- 
sists of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  The 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  composed  of 
manganese  and  oxygen.  When  these 
compounds  react  on  one  another,  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese  gives  up  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  in  consequence  of  wliicli  water 
is  generated,  and  chlorine  (tiie  other  in- 
gredient in  muriatic  acid)  is  liberated. 
The  method  whicli  is  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  which  is  the  most  economical,  is 
the  following  : — Three  parts  of  common 
salt  (muriate  of  soda)  are  intimately  min- 
gled with  one  of  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  to  this  mixture  two  parts  of  sul- 
{>huric  acid,  diluted  Avith  an  equal  weight 
cf  water,  are  then  added.  By  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  muriate  of  soda, 
muriatic  acid  Ls  disengaged,  which  reacts 
as  before  explained  upon  the  peroxide  of 
manganese ;  so  that,  instead  of  adding 
muriatic  acid  directly  to  the  manganese, 
the  materials  for  fonning  it  are  employed. 
Chlorine  is  gaseous  under  a  common  at- 
mospheric pressure.  It  is  twice  and  a 
half  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  or  its 
specific  gravity  is  2.5.  The  gas  has  a  yel- 
lo^vish-green  color.  Of  all  the  gases,  it  i.^ 
the  most  insupportable  in  its  action  on  the 
lungs.  When  pure,  it  occasions  immedi- 
ate death  if  an  animal  is  immei-sed  in  it ; 
and  even  when  largely  diluted  with  com- 
mon air,  it  cannot  be  respired  with  safety. 
It  occasions  a  severe  sense  of  stricture  at 
the  breast,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  a  full  inspiration.  This  continui-s 
for  a  considerable  time  after  it  has  been 
inspired,  and  has  often  produced  a  per- 
manently injurious  effect.  When  thor- 
oughly dried,  by  ex]K)surc  to  fused  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  it  suffers  no  change, 
though  cooled  to  40°.  When  prepared 
over  water,  however,  so  as  to  contain  a 
(quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  it  condenses 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  even  at  a  tem- 
jierature  of  40° ;  and,  if  surrounded  by 
snow  or  ice,  it  shoots  into  acicuiar  crystals 
of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  sometimes 
two  inches  in  length,  which  remain  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This 
solid  is  a  hydrate  of  chlorine,  and,  when 
heated  to  50°,  it  melts  into  a  yellowish 
oily  fluid.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  water, 
in  a  quantity  which  increases  as  the  tem- 
perature dimmishes.  At  50°,  the  water 
takes  up  about  twice  its  volume.  The 
solution  has  a  yellowish-green  color,  and 
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its  odor  is  that  of  the  gas  itself.  Its  taste 
is  rather  styptic  than  sour,  and  the  liquid, 
like  tlie  gas,  has  tlie  property  of  destroy- 
ing the  vegetable  colors.  Hence  it  may 
be  employed  in  bleaching.  It  is  not 
changed  by  a  boiling  temperature.  Solu- 
tion of  chlorine  is  decomposed,  however, 
by  exposure  to  the  solar  hght ;  the  chlo- 
rine attracts  hydrogen  from  the  water, 
forming  muriatic  acid,  which  remains  dis- 
solved, and  pure  oxygen  is  disengaged. 
Chlorine  gas  sup{X)rts  the  combustion  of  a 
number  of  inflammable  substances.  A 
lighted  taper  bums  in  it,  though  feebly, 
witli  a  red  flame  ;  phosphorus  takes  fire 
when  immersed  in  it ;  and  a  number  of 
the  metals,  as  antimony,  ai-senic,  copper 
and  otlioi-s,  if  introduced  into  it  in  leaves 
or  filings,  bmn  spontaneously.  Potassium 
and  sodium  burn  vividly  in  it.  In  these 
cases,  the  inflammable  or  metallic  sub- 
stances are  beheved  simply  to  unite  with 
the  chlorine.  Chlorine  combines  with 
many  of  tliese  bases  in  more  than  one 
proportion.  When  in  one  proportion,  tlie 
comj>ound  is  (billed  a  chloride ;  when  in 
two,  a  bi-cMoride,  or  a  dento-cldoride,  &c. 
Whenever  a  metallic  chloride,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  is  thro^^^l  into  that  fluid, 
it  is  conceived  to  be  instantly  converted 
into  a  muriate ;  the  water  present  is  de- 
com})Osed,  its  oxygen  goes  to  the  metallic 
base,  and  its  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine,  and 
a  muriate  of  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic 
oxide,  is  formed.  Thus  common  salt, 
w\\e\\  drj',  is  a  chloride  of  sodium :  it  is 
no  salt,  containing  neither  acid  nor  alkali, 
but,  whenever  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
inuncdiately  transformed  into  a  salt :  the 
Kodium  attracts  oxygen  and  becomes  soda, 
und  the  chlorine  takes  hydrogen  and  be- 
comes muriatic  acid,  and  muriate  of  soda 
exists  in  tlie  solution.  When  any  of  the 
corai)Ounds  of  chlorine,  with  inflammable 
Bulistances  or  metals,  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  sufficiently 
ixjwerful  to  decompose  them,  the  chlorine 
is  alwaj-8  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  of 
the  liatterj',  and  the  base  at  the  negative 
pole.  In  this  respect,  and  in  its  power  of 
Bupporting  combustion,  chlorine  is  analo- 
gous to  oxj'gen.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant chemical  properties  of  chlorine  is 
displayed  in  its  action  on  the  vegetable 
coloi-s.  Many  of  them  it  entirely  destroys  ; 
and  even  those  which  are  the  most  deep 
and  permanent,  such  as  the  color  of  indi- 
go, it  renders  faint,  and  changes  to  a  light 
yellow  or  brown.  This  agency  is  exerted 
by  it,  botli  in  its  gaseous  and  its  hquid 
form.  The  presence  of  water  is,  howev- 
er, necessary  to  tliis.    Hence,  when  the 


gas  destroys  color,  it  must,  probably,  be 
enabled  so  to  do  by  the  hygrometric  water 
it  contams.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that, 
when  freed  from  this,  it  does  not  destroy 
the  color  of  dry  htmus  paper.  Tlie  de- 
struction of  color  ajipears  to  be  owing  to 
the  communication  of  the  oxygen  of  tlie 
water  present  to  the  coloring  matter :  the 
chlorine  attracts  the  hydrogen  of  the  wa- 
ter to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  the  e^■olved 
oxygen  unites  with  the  coloring  matter, 
and,  by  changing  its  constitution,  altei-s  its 
relation  to  light,  so  that  tlie  tint  disappears. 
BerthoUet  applied  this  agency  of  chlorine 
to  the  process  of  bleaching,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  have  entirely  changed  the 
manipulations  of  that  art.  The  method 
of  using  it  has  been  successively  improv- 
ed. It  consisted,  at  first,  in  subjecting 
the  thread  or  cloth  to  the  action  of  the 
gas  itself;  but  the  effect,  in  this  way,  was 
unequally  produced,  and  the  strength  and 
texture  were  sometimes  injured.  It  was 
then  applied,  condensed  by  water,  and  in 
a  certain  state  of  dilution.  The  thread,  or 
cloth,  was  prepared  as  in  the  old  method 
of  bleaching,  by  boiling  first  in  water,  and 
then  in  alkaline  lye ;  it  was  then  immersed 
in  die  diluted  chlorine  :  this  alternate  ap- 
plication of  alkali  and  chlorine  was  con- 
tinued until  the  color  was  discharged. 
The  offensive,  suffocating  odor  of  the  gas 
rendered  this  mode  of  using  it,  however, 
scarcely  practicable ;  the  odor  was  found 
to  be  removed  by  condensing  the  chlorine 
by  a  weak  solution  of  potash :  lime,  dif- 
fused in  water,  being  more  economical, 
was  afterwards  substituted.  Under  all 
these  forms,  the  chlorine,  by  decomposing 
water,  and  causing  oxygen  to  be  imparted 
to  the  coloiing  matter,  weakens  or  dis- 
charges the  color,  and  the  coloring  matter 
appeai-s  to  be  rendered  more  soluble  in 
tlie  alkaline  solution,  alternately  applied, 
and  of  course  more  easily  extracted  by  its 
action.  More  lately,  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  hme  has  been  employed,  prepar- 
ed by  exjiosing  slacked  lime  to  chlorine 
gas :  the  gas  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  the 
cidoride  of  lime,  as  it  is  called,  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  forms  the  bleaching  liquor 
now  commonly  employed,  and  which  pos- 
sesses many  advantages.  In  using  it,  the 
colored  cloth  is  first  steeped  in  warm  wa- 
ter to  clean  it,  and  is  then  repeatedly  wash- 
ed with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  so 
diluted  that  it  cannot  injure  the  texture  of 
the  cloth,  and  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
a  pump;  the  cloth  is  then  washed  and 
steeped  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  again  washed,  acted  on  by  a 
boiling  lye  as  before,  and  again  steeped  in 
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the  solution ;  and  these  operations  are 
performed  aitemately  several  tunes.  The 
cloth  is  lastly  immersed  in  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric aci<l,  which  gives  it  a  pure  white 
color ;  after  which  it  is  washed  and  dried. 
Chloride  of  magnesia  has  been  substitut- 
ed, with  great  advantage,  for  tliat  of  lime, 
in  whitening  cloth  for  calico  printing; 
tJie  cloth,  when  lime  is  used,  retuinmg  a 
little  of  it,^wluch,  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
lion  of  clearing  by  innnersion  in  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  fonns  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  remains,  and  affects  the  colors  when 
it  is  dyed  ;  while  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  so  soluble,  that  it  is  entirely  removed. 
Chloride  of  alumine  has  been  employed 
to  discharge  the  color  of  the  Turkey-red 
dye,  which  resists  tlic  action  of  other  chlo- 
rides, and  is  only  discharged  by  chlorine 
gas,  by  an  operation  very  injurious  to  the 
workmen.  Another  important  application 
of  cldorinc  gas  is  that  of  destroying  or 
neutralizing  contagion.  Acid  vapors,  sul- 
phurous acid  in  particulai",  under  tlie  form 
of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  had  often 
been  employed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  chlo- 
rine, from  the  facility  with  wliich  it  de- 
composes the  different  compound  gases 
that  contain  the  elements  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  and  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  noxious  effluvia,  is  su- 
perior to  any  other  agent,  and  is  now  uni- 
versally employed  for  the  puqwses  of  fu- 
migation. It  is  the  only  agent  which  can 
administer  i-elief  in  cases  of  asphyxia  from 
«ulphureted  hydrogen ;  and  it  has  been 
round  useful,  among  such  pei-sons  as  are 
obliged  to  frequent  places  where  conta- 
gious effluvia  are  constantly  developed,  to 
bathe  the  hands  and  arms  with  its  solution. 
Chlorine,  united  with  hydrogen,  forms  an 
important  compound,  called  muriatic,  or 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (See  Muriatic  Add.) 
VVith  oxygen,  it  gives  rise  to  four  distinct 
compounds,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
feeble  attraction  of  their  constituent  ele- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  strong  affinity 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine  for  most  elemen- 
tary substances.  These  compounds  are 
never  met  with  in  nature.  Indeed,  they  can- 
not be  formed  by  the  direct  combination 
of  their  constituents ;  and  their  decompo- 
sition is  effected  by  the  slightest  causes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  their  union  is  always 
regulated  by  the  law  of  definite  propor- 
tions, as  appears  from  the  following  tabular 
view,  illustrative  of  tlieir  composition. 

Chlorine.     Oxyffen. 
Protoxide  of  chlorine  .  .  36  .  .  .    8 
Peroxide  of  chlorine    .  .  36  ...  32 

Chloric  acid 36  ...  40 

Perchloric  acid 36  ...  56 

VOL.  in.  14 


Chlorine  fonns,  along  with  nitrogen,  one 
of  the  most  explosive  compounds  yet 
known,  and  was  the  cause  of  serious  ac- 
cidents to  M.  Dulong,  its  discoverer,  and 
afterwards  to  sir  H.  Davy.  The  chloride 
of  nitrogen  is  formed  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  some  salt  of  ammonia,  chlo- 
ruie  and  nitrogen  being  incapable  of  unit- 
ing, when  presented  to  each  other  in  their 
gaseous  form.  Its  fonnation  is  owmg  to 
the  decomposition  of  annnonia  (a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen)  by  chlo- 
rine. The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
unites  with  chloiine,  and  fonns  muriatic 
acid  ;  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia, 
being  j)resented  in  its  nascent  state  to 
chlorine,  dissolved  in  the  solution,  entei-s 
into  combination  with  it.  The  chloride 
of  nitrogen  has  a  specific  gi*avity  of  1.653  ; 
it  does  not  congeal  by  the  intense  cold 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt. 
At  a  temperature  between  200°  and  212°, 
it  explodes ;  and  mere  contact  with  most 
substances  of  a  combustible  nature  causes 
detonation  at  common  temperatures.  The 
products  of  tlie  explosion  are  chlorine  and 
nitrogen.  Three  distinct  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  have  of  late  been 
made  known  by  Faraday  ;  but  for  an  ac- 
count of  tliese,  as  well  as  of  the  chlorides 
of  sulphur  and  of  phosphorus,  and  the  chlo- 
ro-carbonic  acid  gas,  the  reader  is  refen-ed 
to  the  larger  treatises  on  chemistiy,  it  be- 
ing incompatible  with  the  plan  of  the  pres- 
ent work  to  enter  into  those  details  which 
are  not  connected  vnth  the  useful  arts,  or 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  afford  a  correct  idea  of  tlie  mode 
of  reasoning  and  general  theoiy  of  the 
science.* 

Chlorite.    (See  Talc.) 

Choc  (from  the  French  cAoc,  the  violent 
meeting  of  two  bodies),  in  mihtary  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  violent  attack.  It  is 
generally  applied  to  a  charge  of  cavalr}-. 
To  give  such  an  attack  its  full  effect,  it  is 
necessaiy,  1.  that  the  Une  be  preserved 
unbroken,  so  that  the  attack  shall  take  ef- 
fect at  all  points  at  the  same  time  ;  2.  that 
the  horses  be  strong  and  heavy,  that  their 
momentum  may  be  gi'eat;    3.  that  the 

*  A  letter  of  M.  Dauvergne  to  M.  Gay-Lussac, 
in  the  Ann.  de  Chemie,  recently  published,  states 
the  eflfect  of  chlorine  as  an  antidote  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  A  cat,  to  which  two  drops  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  were  given  through  the  laclirymal  gland,  was 
affected  most  violently  by  the  poison.  While  the 
animal  was  in  this  condition,  some  chlorine  was 
put  into  her  mouth,  and,  one  hour  after,  she  was 
able  to  make  a  few  tottering  steps :  the  next  morn- 
ing the  animal  was  quite  well.  It  has  also  been 
lately  stated,  in  the  public  iournals,  that  the  French 
physicians  have  found  chlorine  very  effcciual  in 
preserving  from  the  plague,  if  put  on  the  linen,  &.c. 
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charge  be  made  as  swiftly  as  possible,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  tlie  physical  eftect, 
but  also  of  the  moral  eftect  which  it  lias 
on  the  enemy.  This  swiftness,  however, 
must  be  attained  gradually,  uicreasing  as 
the  distance  diminislies.  The  charge 
commences  with  a  short  trot ;  a  long  trot 
follows;  at  tlie  distance  of  150  paces,  tliis 
is  increased  to  a  gallop ;  and  50  pace^ 
fi'oni  the  enemy,  the  horse  must  be  put  to 
Ills  speed.  A  choc,  whether  successful 
or  not,  is  of  short  duration. 

Chocolate.     (See  Cacao.) 

Choctaws,  or  Flat-Heads  ;  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  residing  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  tlie  Tombigbee,  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, but  mostly  in  Mississippi.  Their 
territory  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  that 
of  the  Chickasaws.  The  country  iias  a 
fertile  soil,  and  is  travei"sed  by  tlie  upper 
waters  of  the  Yazoo,  Big  Black,  and 
Pearl  rivers.  Their  number  is  estimated 
at  alx)ut  20,000  or  25,000.  They  are  a 
hardy,  uitrepid  and  ingenious  race,  and 
have  made,  withui  the  last  20  years,  great 
advances  in  agriculture  and  other  arts  of 
ci\dlized  life.  They  raise  cotton,  and 
manufacture  it  into  cloth  for  their  ordina- 
ry use,  and  often  appear  well  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  their  own  maldng.  In  1818, 
tlie  American  board  of  foreign  missions 
established  a  mission  among  the  Indians 
at  Elliot,  on  the  Yalo  Busha,  a  branch  of 
the  Yazoo ;  and,  sbice  that  period,  eight 
other  similar  establishments  have  been 
formed.    (See  Indians.) 

Choczim  (Chotschim) ;  an  important 
frontier  fortress  of  Russia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  opposite  to  Kaminiec, 
in  Bessarabia,  with  25,000  inhabitants  and 
a  considerable  trade.  The  people  are  en- 
tirely employed  in  furnishing  supplies  for 
tlie  army.  The  Turks  caused  Choczim 
to  be  regularly  fortified,  in  1718,  by 
French  engineers ;  but  it  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1730,  1769  and  1788.  As 
the  Pruth,  in  Europe,  is,  at  present,  the 
boundary  of  tlie  two  empires,  the  situa- 
tion of  Choczim  renders  it  of  great  im- 
portance as  an  arsenal  and  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. 

Chodovviecki,  Daniel  Nicholas,  a  paint- 
er and  engraver,  bom  at  Dantzick,  1726, 
received  from  his  father,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  his  first  instruction  in  miniature- 
pfdnting,  which  he  practised  with  great 
assiduity,  in  order  to  support  his  mother, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  His  first 
trials  excited  the  astonishment  of  con- 
noisseiu^.  A  little  engraving,  the  Play 
at  Dice,  in  1756,  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  tlie  academy  of  Berlin.    Dur- 


ing the  seven  years'  war,  he  engraved  va- 
rious subjects  connected  with  it ;  among 
othei-s,  the  Russian  Prisoners  at  Berlin, 
which  is  now  rare.  The  history  of  the 
unhappy  Calas  gave  him  an  affecting 
subject  for  a  picture,  which,  at  the  desire 
of  all  who  saw  it,  he  engraved  on^copper. 
The  impressions  of  the  year  1767  are 
pai-ticularly  esteemed.  Almost  all  the 
plates  to  Lavater's  Physiognomical  Frag- 
ments are  from  his  designs.  He  engrav- 
ed several  of  them  himself.  At  last, 
scarcely  a  book  appeared  in  Prussia,  for 
which  he  did  not  engrave  at  least  a  vig- 
nette. The  number  of  his  engravings  is 
more  than  3000;  but  we  must  observe, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
changes  in  his  plates,  after  a  number  of 
copies  had  been  struck  off,  so  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  same  plate  are  not  entirely 
alike.  He  must  be  considered  the  found- 
er of  a  new  art  in  Germany — that  of  rep- 
resenting modem  figures.  He  died,  Feb. 
1,  1801,  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  director 
of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  integrity. 

Choir  ;  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  choristers  sing.  In  some  old 
churches,  the  seats  of  the  choristers,  and 
otJier  parts  of  the  choir,  are  ornamented 
with  admirable  carved  work.  (See  Ar- 
chitecture, vol.  I,  page  343,  sect  vii.,  Gothic 
style.) 

Choiseol,  Etienne  Francois  de  ;  duke 
de  Choiseul  et  d'Amboise;  minister  of 
state  of  Louis  XV ;  bom  in  1719.  When 
count  of  Stainville,  he  displayed  a  bril- 
liant courage,  and  was  rapidly  promoted. 
His  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress,  sister  to 
the  duchess  of  Gontaut,  and  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  marchioness  de  Pom- 
padour, permitted  him  to  indulge  his  am- 
bitious hopes,  wliich  he  never  concealed. 
He  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and,  in 
1756,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Vienna. 
In  1757,  he  succeeded  the  cardinal  Ber- 
nis,  tlien  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who, 
from  chagrin  at  the  opposition  which  he 
experienced,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
much-contested  alliance  with  Austria,  re- 
signed his  office.  The  new  minister 
quickly  gained  the  greatest  influence. 
He  was  made  duke  and  peer,  and  admin- 
istered, at  the  same  time,  the  department 
of  war.  He  afterwards  resigned  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs  to  the  count 
Choiseul,  who  subsequently  became  duke 
of  Praslin.  Without  having  the  name, 
he  was,  in  fact,  prime  minister,  and  con- 
ducted alone  all  the  pubUc  affairs.  From 
the  beginning,  he  was  unfriendly  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  united  with  the  parliaments  to 
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effect  their  ruin.  Meanwhile,  the  seven 
years'  war  continued,  and  France,  after 
experiencing  continual  reverses,  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  exhausted  state  of  her  fi- 
nances, to  conclude  a  peace,  in  1763,  on 
unfavorable  terms.  This  misfortune  could 
not  bo  ascribed  to  the  two  ministers  who 
divided  between  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  Less  able  ministers 
would  i^robably  have  been  obliged  to 
make  greater  sacrifices.  But  the  honora 
and  demonstrations  of  favor  with  which 
Choiseul  and  Praslin  were  loaded  were 
sufficient  to  draw  ujMjn  them  the  bitterest 
accusations.  Their  enemies  asserted  that 
they  only  prolonged  the  war  to  render 
themselves  necessary,  and  reproached 
tliem  for  not  having  sooner  concluded 
peace.  Madame  de  Pompadour  died  in 
1764,  the  dauphin  in  1765,  and  the  dau- 
phiness  in  1767.  After  spreadmg  the 
most  absurd  and  infamous  reports  con- 
cerning the  deadi  of  the  dauphin,  to  throw 
suspicions  on  Choiseul,  his  enemies,  the 
duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  abbe  Terray,  and 
the  chancellor  Maupeou,  had  recourse  to 
the  vilest  instruments  to  effect  his  niin. 
They  succeeded  so  far,  that  Louis  XV, 
in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  min- 
ister, and  his  own  promises,  degraded  the 
royal  dignity  by  hitroducing  the  countess 
du  Bairy  (q.  v.)  at  court.  At  first,  the 
countess  used  all  her  arts  to  inshiuate  her- 
self into  the  favor  of  the  minister.  Her 
ambition  was,  to  succeed  to  all  the  influ- 
ence of  madame  de  Pompadour.  Choi- 
seul haughtily  refused  her  proposals  ;  but, 
laudable  as  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
mistress,  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  his 
king  and  benefactor.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  perauaded  him  by  compliance :  liis 
boldness  only  ii-ritated  him,  and  suppUed 
his  enemies  with  new  pretexts  for  assail- 
ing him.  The  duchess  of  Grannnont, 
the  minister's  sister,  always  possessed 
great  influence  over  him.  She  exercised 
it,  on  this  occasion,  witiiout  the  least  mod- 
eration, encouraged  by  the  discontent  of 
the  nation,  which  favored  the  parliaments, 
then  attacked  by  tlie  chsmcellor  Maupeou. 
The  cause  of  the  parUaments  and  the 
minister  soon  became  one.  The  king 
was  i)ersuaded  that  Choiseul  excited  them 
to  opposition.  The  attachment  of  Louis 
to  hie  minister  struggled,  for  some  time, 
against  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies ;  but, 
in  December,  1770,  he  aimounced  to  him, 
in  severe  terms,  his  disgrace,  and  his  ban- 
ishment to  Chanteloup.  The  departure 
of  Choiseul  resembled  a  triumph.  His 
removal  was  considered,  by  the  nation,  a 


public  misfortune.  He  lived  three  years 
in  exile,  suiTounded  by  a  splendid  and 
select  society.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
XV,  he  recovered  liis  liberty,  having  been 
in  exile  just  long  enough  to  increase  his 
reputation,  and  to  confirm  the  genei^al 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Wliile 
minister  of  war,  after  seven  yeai-s  of  re- 
verses, he  had  changed  the  organization 
of  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
tactics  introduced  by  F'rederic  the  Great. 
Although  the  displeasure  of  the  old  offi- 
cers was  excited,  and  many  gave  in  their 
resignations,  yet  the  necessity  of  the 
change  was  soon  evident.  The  corps  of 
artillery  received  a  new  form,  and  excel- 
lent schools  were  established,  in  wliicli 
officers  were  educated,  who  rendered  the 
French  artilleiy  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  same  improvements  were  made  in 
tlie  corps  of  engineers.  Choiseul  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  West  Indies. 
Martinique  was  fortified  anew,  and  St. 
Domingo  raised  to  the  highest  degi'ee  of 
prosperity.  When  Choiseul  and  Prashn 
left  the  ministry,  in  1770,  the  loss  of  the 
fleet  had  been  repaired  in  less  than  seven 
yeai-s.  It  consisted  of  64  ships  of  tlie 
iine  and  50  frigates  and  corvettes.  The 
magazines  were  filled.  Choiseul  also 
concluded  tlie  family  compact,  Avliich 
united  all  tlie  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  placed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
the  disposal  of  Fi^ance.  Thus  he  recov- 
ered the  resjiact  which  France  had  lost 
by  her  militaiy  reverses.  His  firmness 
supphed  what  was  ^vaiiting  to  his  country 
in  real  strength.  He  conquered  Corsica 
without  any  open  opposition  from  Eng- 
land. Convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
independence  of  Poland  for  the  balance 
of  Eiu-ope,  he  continually  thwarted  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  and  involved 
it  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  Avhich  he  would 
have  supported  more  vigorously,  had  not 
the  king  himself  opposed  it.  French  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  the  Polish  confederates, 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  East  Indian  princes, 
whom  he  hoped  to  ann,  as  well  as  the 
American  colonies,  against  the  English. 
Prodigal  of  his  OAvn  fortime,  he  was  fru- 
gal ui  the  public  expenditures.     Louis 

XV  soon  felt  the  loss  of  Choiseul,  and  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  of  the  division  of 
Poland,  "  This  would  not  liaA^  happened 
had  Choiseul  been  here."    After  Louis 

XVI  ascended  the  throne,  Choiseul  was 
recalled,  and  received  in  the  most  hon- 
orable manner,  but  was  not  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  immense  debts,  he  continued  to 
support  an  expensive  style  of  hving,  and 
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His 


(lied    in    1785,    wthout   children, 
nephew  and  heir  was 

Choiseul-Stainvillk,  Claiide  Antoine 
Gabriel,  duke  of,  bom  17(j2,  peer  of 
Frajice  tefore  the  revolution.  He  emi- 
grated in  1792,  after  be  had  assisted  the 
flight  of  the  king,  in  1791,  and  been  ai-- 
rested  and  released.    He  i-aised  a  regi- 


Dissertation  sur  Honiire,  directed  against 
the  Gternian  philost)phcrs. 

Cholera  (Celsus  derives  it  from  x"^^ 
and  IjU,  hterally,  a  flow  of  bile,  and  Tral- 
lian  from  x"^"^  ^nd  (Vw,  intestinal  flux); 
diarrhaa  cholerica ;  felliflua  passio ;  a  ge- 
nus of  disease  aiTangcd  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  neuroses  and  order  spasmi.     It  is  a 


ment    of    hussars,    and    sci-ved    against  purgingand  vomiting  of  bile,  attended  with 

France.     In   the   sequel,   he   was    ship-  anxiety,  painful  giipings,  spasms  of  the  ab- 

wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  taken,  and  dominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  calves 

remamed   four  years  in  prison,  wliile  it  of  the  legs.    There  are  two  species  of  this 

was  debated  whether  the   laws  against  genus:— 1.  C/ioZerc  sponto/iea,  which  hap- 

emigrants  returning  to  France  were  ap-  pens,  in  hot  seasons,  Avilhout  any  manifest 


plicable  to  him.  The  first  consul  releas- 
ed him,  and  caused  him  to  be  transported 
into  a  neutral  territory,  January  1,  1800. 
In  1801,  he  gave  him  permission  to  return 
to  France.  After  the  restoration,  Choi- 
seul  was  made  lieutenant-genei*al.  In  the 
house  of  peers,  he  joined  the  constitution 


cause.  2.  Cholera  accidentalis,  which  oc- 
curs after  the  use  of  food  that  digests 
slowly  and  imtates.  In  warm  climates,  it 
is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year,  and 
its  occunence  is  very  frequent;  but  in 
England,  and  other  cold  cUmatcs,  it  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  summer, 


al  partj'.     He  lias  written  Relation  du  Di-    particularly  in  the  month  of  August ;  and 


part  de  Louis  XVI,  le  20  Juin,  1791,  and 
the  Hist,  et  Proces  des  JVaufragi^s  de  Calais 
(both  hi  die  Memoires  des  Contemporains). 
CiioisEUL-GouFFiER,  Marie  Gabriel 
Auguste,  count  de,  peer  of  France,  bom 
in  1752,  adojjted  the  name  of  Gonffier  af- 
ter his  mairiage  with  Mile,  de  Goufiier. 
In  1776,  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia. 
His  instructive  journal  of  his  travels  ob- 
tained him  a  scat  in  the  academy.  In 
1784,  he  was  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  took  with  huii  several  literary 
men  and  artists,  in  whose  society  he  occu- 
jjied  himself,  during  his  leisure  hours,  in 
learned  researches.  In  1791,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, but  remained  in  Constantinople,  and 


the  violence  of  the  disease  has  usually 
been  gi-eater  in  proportion  to  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  heat.  It  usually  comes  on 
with  soreness,  pain,  distension,  and  flatu- 
lency in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  suc- 
ceeded quickly  by  a  severe  and  frequent 
vomiting,  and  purging  of  bihous  matter, 
heat,  thii-st,  a  hurried  respiration,  and  fre- 
quent but  weak  and  fluttering  jiulse. 
When  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these 
symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a  day  or 
two,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  debilitated  and  exliausted  state  ;  but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much 
violence,  great  depression  of  strengtli  en- 
sues, with  cold,  clammy  sweats,  consider- 
able anxiety,  a  hurried  and  short  respira- 


addressed  all  his  notes  to  the  brothers  of    tion,  and  hiccoughs,  with  a  sinking  and 


Louis  XVI,  then  in  Geniiany.  But,  on 
the  retreat  fiom  Champagne,  this  corre- 
spondence fell  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, and,  October  22,  1792,  the 
convention  ordered  his  aiTCSt.     He  there- 


irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death — an  event  that  not  mi- 
frequently  happens  within  the  space  of 
24  houi-s.  The  appearances  generally 
observed  on  dissection  are,  a  quantity  of 


fore  left  Constantinople,  and  repaired  to  bilious  matter  in  the  primtE  vifB  ;  the  ducts 
Russia,  where  the  empress  granted  him  a  of  the  liver  relaxed  and  distended.  Sev- 
pension,  as  an  academician.  In  Febmaiy,  eral  of  the  viscera  have  been  found,  in 
1797,  he  was  appointed  pri\y-counsellor  some  cases,  displaced,  probably  by  the 
by  the  emperor  Paul  I.  In  1802,  he  re-  violent  vomiting.  In  the  early  period  of 
turned  to  France,  and,  in  the  followng  the  disease,  when  the  strength  is  not  much 
year,  as  a  member  of  the  fornier  academy,  exhausted,  the  object  is,  to  lessen  the  iiri- 
was  admitted  into  the  national  institute,  tation,  and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
and,  more  lately,  into  the  academy  itself,  bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  liquids,  frequent- 
after  its  restoration.  He  died  in  the  sum-  ly  administered.  It  will  Ukewise  be  use- 
mer  of  1817.  The  1st  part  of  the  2d  vol-  ful  to  procure  a  determination  to  the  sur- 
ume  of  his  Voyage  pittoresque  en  Grece  face,  by  fomentations  of  the  alHiomen  by 
appeared  in  1809,  the  2d  part  m  1820,  the  the  foot-bath,  or  even  the  warm-bath.  But 
,3d  m  1824,  gi".  foUo,  vnth  copperplates  where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the 
and  an  atlas.  The  1st  volume  of  this  patient  appeai-s  rapidly  sinking  from  the 
work  was  pubhshed  in  1782.  In  1816,  continued  vomiting,  violent  pain,  &c.,  it  is 
he  read,  in  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  a  necessaiy  to  give  opium  freely,  but 'in  a 
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small  bulk,  from  one  to  three  grains,  or 
even  more,  in  a  table-spoonful  of  linseed 
infusion,  or  with  an  effervescing  saline 
di-aught,  which  must  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  pcrhajis  every  hour,  till  relief  be 
obtained.  Sometimes,  where  the  stomach 
could  not  be  got  to  retain  the  opium,  it 
haa  answered  in  the  ibrm  of  clyster ;  or  a 
liniment  containing  it  may  be  rubbed  into 
the  abdomen;  or  a  blister,  applied  over 
the  stomach,  may  lea'Jen  the  initability  of 
that  organ.  Afterwards,  the  bile  may  he 
allowed  to  evacuate  itself  downwaids ;  or 
mild  aperients,  or  clystci-s,  given,  if  neces- 
sary, to  promote  its  discharge.  When  the 
urgent  symptoms  ai-e  rcheved,  the  strength 
must  be  restored  by  gentle  tonics,  as  the 
aromatic  bitters,  calumba,  and  the  like, 
vsith  a  light,  nutritious  diet:  strong  toast 
and  water  is  the  best  drink,  or  a  little 
burnt  bi-andy  may  be  added,  if  there  is 
much  languor.  Exjwsure  to  cold  must  be 
carefully  avoide^l.  The  abdomen  and  tlie 
feet,  particularlj',  must  be  kept  warm,  and 
great  attention  is  necessary  to  regulate  the 
boweis,  and  procure  a  regular  discharge 
of  bile,  lest  a  relapse  should  happen.  It 
will  also  be  proper  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  abdomen,  whether  pressm-e  give 
jjain  at  any  part,  because  inflammation  in 
the  pnmce  vi(B  is  very  hable  to  supervene, 
often  in  an  msidious  manner.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  leeches,  blistering  the 
pait,  and  otlier  suitable  means,  must  be 
promptly  resorted  to. 

Cholesteric  Acid;  a  French  name 
for  the  acid  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid  and  the  fat  matter  of  the  human  bil- 
iaiy  c.ilculi. 
Cholesterine.  (See  Calculus.) 
CnoLiAMB  (Greek,  x''^'<'fi^<'ii  the  lame 
iambus ;  also  willed  skazon,  from  cku^w,  to 
halt ;  or  versus  Hipponacticus,  because  the 
satirist  Ilipponax  of  Ephesus  made  use 
of  it,  or  perhaps  invented  it).  The  choH- 
ainbus  is  an  iambic  trimeter,  the  last  foot 
of  which,  instead  of  being  an  iambus,  is  a 
ti'ochee  or  sjiondee,  which  gives  it  a  lame 
motion,  as,  for  instance.  Martial  1,  i.  ep- 
ig.3:- 

Cur  in  theatrum,  Cato  severe,  venisii  ? 
An  ideo  taiitum  veneras,  ut  cxires  ? 
We  perceive,  from  the  construction  of  tho 
choliambus,  that  it  may  be  applied  wth 
advantage  to  produce  a  comic  effect.  The 
Germans  have  happily  imitated  this  verse, 
as  well  as  all  other  ancient  metres.  An 
iiistance  of  a  Gcnnan  choliambus  is — ^ 

v^     — w — vy      —     >-'    —    ^    —    —  ^ 

Der  Choliambe  scheint  eiii  Vers  fflr  Kunstrichlcr. 

Cholula  ;  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Puebla ; 
GO  miles  E.  of  Mexico  ;  lat.  19°2'  N. ;  Ion. 
14* 


98<'  &  W.;  population,  16,000.  It  was 
formerly  a  city  of  Anahuac,  containing,  in 
the  time  of  Cortes,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, 40,0C0  houses,  independent  of  the 
adjoining  villages  or  subiu'bs,  wliich  he 
computed  at  as  many  more.  Its  conmieixe 
consisted  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  gems, 
and  plates  of  clay ;  and  it  was  much  famccl 
for  its  jewellers  and  pottere.  With  respect 
to  reUgion,  it  may  be  said  that  Cholula 
was  tlie  Rome  of  Analmac.  The  surpris- 
ing multitude  of  temples,  of  which  Cortes 
mentions  that  he  counted  more  than  400, 
and,  in  particular,  the  great  temple  erected 
upon  an  artificial  mountain,  which  is  still 
existing,  drew  together  innumerable  pil- 
grims. This  temple,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  and  celebmted  of  all  the  Mexican 
religious  monuments,  is  1G4  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  and,  at  the  base,  it 
measures,  on  each  side,  1450  feet.  It  lias 
four  stories  of  equal  height,  and  appeara 
to  have  been  constructed  exactly  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  It 
is  built  in  alternate  layers  of  clay  and 
bricks,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
both  as  a  temple  and  a  tomb. 

Choral  (derived  fk)m  chorus) ;  a  term 
applied  to  vocal  music,  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  difierent  melodies,  and 
intended  to  be  perfbnned  by  a  plurality  of 
singers  to  each  part ;  as  cJtoral  anthem,  cho- 
ral service.  In  Germany,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  music  of  hymns,  in  the  com- 
l>03ition  of  which  the  Germans  are  so 
much  distinguished. 

Chord  (from  the  Greek  x"?^^}  ^"  intes- 
tine), in  modem  music ;  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  sounds  acconling  to  the  laws 
of  harmony.  The  word  chord  is  often 
used  in  counterpoint ;  asfundamental  chord, 
acciderdal,  anomalous,  or  equi-^ocal,  tran- 
sient chord. 

Choregraphy  ;  an  invention  of  modem 
times ;  the  art  of  representing  dancing  by 
signs,  as  singing  is  represented  by  notes. 
It  points  out  the  part  to  be  performed  by 
every  dancer — the  various  motions  wliich 
belong  to  the  various  parts  of  the  music, 
the  position  of  the  feet,  the  arms,  and  the 
body,  &c.  The  degree  of  swiftness  with 
which  every  motion  is  to  be  performed 
may  be  thus  indicated,  by  which  all  be- 
comes as  intelligible  to  the  dancer  as  a 
piece  of  music  to  the  musician.  Draw- 
ings to  assist  the  tactician,  by  designating 
the  position,  motion  and  evolutions  of 
troops,  Imve  also  been  called  choregraphi- 
cal  drawings. 

Choriambus,  in  metre ;  a  foot  com- 
pounded of  a  trochee  and  an  iambus. 
(See  Rhythm.) 
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Chorography  ;  the  description  of  a  sin- 
gle district,  in  contradistinction  to  geog- 
raphy (the  description  of  the  earth).  The 
art  of  drawing  maps  of  particular  districts 
is  also  called  chorography. 

Chords,  in  the  drama.  This  was,  origi- 
nally, a  troop  of  singei-s  and  dancers,  in- 
tended to  heighten  the  pomp  and  solem- 
nity of  festivals.     This,  wthout  doubt, 
was  at  first  the  puipose  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  of  which  the  chorus  was  origi- 
nally the  chief  part,  in  fact,  the  basis.     In 
the  sequel,  it  is  tioie,  the  chorus  became 
only  an  accessory  part.     During  the  most 
flourisliing  period  of  Attic   tragedy,  the 
chorus  was  a  troop  of  male  and  female 
personages,  who,  during  the  whole  rep- 
resentation, were  bystandere  or  spectator 
of  the  action,  never  quitting  the  stage.    In 
the  uitenals  of  the  action,  the  chorus 
chanted  songs,  which  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  performance,  and  were  intended 
either  to  augment  the  impression,  or  to 
express  the  feeling  of  the  audience  on  the 
course  of  the  action.     Sometimes  it  even 
took  part  in  the  performance,  by  obsena- 
tions  on  the  conduct  of  the  personages,  by 
advice,  consolation,  exhoitation  or  dissua- 
sion.   It  usually  represented  a  part,  gener- 
ally the  oldest  portion  of  the  people,  where 
the  action  happened,  sometimes  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  king,  &c.    The  chonis  was 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  representation. 
In  the  beginning,  it  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  sometimes  as  many  as 
50 ;  but  the  number  was  afterwards  limit- 
ed to  15.    The  exhibition  of  a  chorus  was 
in  Athens  an  honorable  civil  charge,  and 
was  called  choragy.    The  leader  or  chief 
of  a  chorus  was  called  coryphceus,  who 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  when  the 
chorus  participated  in  the  action.    Some- 
times the  chorus  was  divided   into  two 
parts,  who  simg  alternately.    The  divis- 
ions of  the  chorus  were  not  stationarj',  but 
moved  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other ;  from  which  circumstance  the  names 
of  the  portions  of  verse  which  they  recited, 
strophe,  ardistrophe  and  epode,  are  derived. 
But  it  cannot  be  determined  in  what  man- 
ner the  chorus  sung.     It  is  probable  that 
it  was  in  a  sort  of  solemn  recitative,  and 
that  their  melodies,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  consisted  in  unisons  and  octaves,  and 
were  veiy  simple.    They  were  also  ac- 
companied by  instruments,  perhaps  flutes. 
With  the  decline  of  ancient  tragedy,  the 
chorus  was  omitted.    Some  tragedians  of 
the  present  age,  of  whom  Schiller  was  the 
first  (see  his  prologue  to  the  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina) have  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient 
chorus. 


Chonts,  in  music,  in  its  general  sense, 
denotes  a  composition  of  two,  three,  four 
or  more  i)arts,  each  of  which  is  intended 
to  be  sung  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  It  is 
applied,  also,  to  the  jjciformers  who  sing 
those  parts.  These  choruses  are  adai»ted 
to  express  the  joy,  admiration,  grief,  ado- 
ration, &c.,  of  a  multitude,  and  sometimes 
produce  much  effect,  but  are  veiy  difficult 
for  the  composer. 

Chosroes  I,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  531.  His  memory  is  still 
venerated  in  the  East,  and  his  virtues  ob- 
tained him  the  titles  of  the  Magnanimous 
and  the  Just.  At  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  Pereia  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Justinian,  to  whom  Chosroes  granted  u 
perpetual  peace,  on  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But,  in  540,  Chosroes 
invaded  Syria,  laid  Antioch  in  ashes,  and 
returned  liome  laden  with  spoils.  After 
several  other  victorious  expeditions,  he  m- 
vaded  India  and  Arabia,  renewed  the  war 
with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian, 
whom  he  compelled  to  solicit  a  truce,  but 
Avas,  soon  after,  driven  back  across  the  Eu- 
phrates by  Tiberius,  the  new  emperor,  and 
the  Romans  took  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  the  Persian  provinces.  Chosroes  died  in 
579.  His  love  of  justice  sometimes  led  him 
to  acts  of  cruelty ;  but  he  encouraged  the 
arts,  founded  academies,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  philosophy  himself. 
His  reputation  obtained  him  a  visit  from 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  still  adhered 
to  the  pagan  religion ;  and,  in  a  treaty  with 
Justinian,  he  required  that  they  should  be 
exempt  fi-om  the  penalties  enacted  against 
those  wlio  continued  to  favor  paganism. 
Persian  historians  ascribe  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  wall  of  Jabouge  and 
Magogue,  extending  from  Derbent  along 
the  Persian  frontiers. 

Chosroes  II,  grandson  to  the  preced- 
ing, ascended  the  throne  in  590,  and  carried 
his  arms  into  Judea,  Libya  and  Egj^pt,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Carthage.  In 
617,  he  reduced  Heraclius,  the  Roman 
emperor,  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  he  re- 
fused to  gi-ant,  except  on  condition  of  his 
renouncing  the  crucified  God,  and  wor- 
shipping the  sun.  HeracUus,  deriving 
courage  fi-om  despair,  penetrated  into  the 
Persian  empire,  and  pillaged  and  burned 
the  palace  of  Chosroes,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  his  own  son,  and  cast  into  prison, 
after  witnessing  the  massacre  of  18  of  his 
sons,  and  suffering  every  indignity.  His 
sufferings  were  terminated  by  his  death 
in  628.  ' 

Chouans,  in  the  French  revolution  •  the 
insurgents  on  the  right  and  left  bank's  of 
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the  Loire.  The  name  was  properly  ap- 
phed  to  the  royaHsts  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Loire,  in  Bretagne,  Anjou  and  Maine. 
The  principal  theatre  of  the  war  formed 
nearly  a  square,  tlie  angles  of  which  are 
the  cities  of  Nantes,  Angers,  Mayerme  and 
Rennes  ;  but  the  excursions  sometimes 
extended  to  the  coast,  to  the  city  of  L'Ori- 
ent.  The  origin  of  the  word  Chouans  is 
not  known.  Some  derive  it  from  the 
name  of  the  sons  of  a  blacksmith,  who 
first  excited  the  insurrection  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  others  irom  a  corruption  of  the 
word  chat-huant  (screech-owl).  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  there  was  a  horde  of 
smugglers,  who,  before  the  revolution,  se- 
cretly exported  salt  from  Bretagne  into 
the  neighboring  pi'ovinces,  and  whose 
signal  was  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl. 
The  revolution  broke  up  die  trade  of 
these  men,  most  of  whom  had  no  other 
resource.  Accustomed  to  a  vagabond  life, 
they  wandered  through  the  country,  com- 
mitting depredations,  and  were  gradually 
joined  by  others  of  a  similar  character. 
At  first,  murder  and  pillage  was  the  chief 
object  of  these  wretches,  but  they  after- 
wards united  with  the  Vendeans  (see  Ven- 
dee) in  defence  of  monarchy  and  religion, 
and  shared  their  fate.  Since  the  return 
of  Louis  XVIII,  several  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Chouans  have  been  honorably  reward- 
ed for  their  former  sei-vices. 

Chough,  or  Chooch  {choucas,  French) ; 
tlie  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  crow  {cor- 
viis  monedula,  L.).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  and  has  a  sharp  ciy ;  is  nearly  om- 
nivorous, except  that  it  does  not  feed  up- 
on canion ;  is  of  a  dark  ash  color  about 
the  neck  and  under  the  belly,  though  fre- 
quently entirely  black.  The  choughs  live 
together  in  large  flocks,  and  make  their 
nests  u)  steeples,  old  towel's,  or  in  large 
and  lofty  trees.  Their  manners  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  die  rooks,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  seen  flying  in  compa- 
ny. They  are  exceedingly  vigilant  in 
guarding  their  nests  and  young  from  birds 
of  prey,  which  they  attack  and  drive  oflf 
with  great  vigor  whenever  they  approach 
their  vicinity. 

Choumla,  Shumla,  or  Shiumla  ;  a 
Turkish  fortress  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Balkan,  (q.  v.)  Vania  (q.  v.)  and  Choiun- 
la  are  called,  on  account  of  their  great 
military  importance,  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  town  of  Choumla,  properly 
so  called,  is  neai-ly  surrounded  by  a  natu- 
ral rampait,  consisting  of  a  portion  of 
mount  Hsemus,  or  tlie  Balkan.  The  steep 
slojies  of  this  gi'cat  bulwark  are  covered 
with  detached  rocks  and  close,  thorny 


bushes.  The  namre  of  the  groimd  makes 
it  a  veiy  advantageous  position  for  the 
Turkish  soldier,  who,  when  sheltered  by 
the  inequahties  of  the  ground  and  a  few 
entrenchments,  displays  great  resolution 
and  address.  The  town  is  about  a  league 
in  length  and  half  a  league  in  breadth,  and 
may  contaui  from  30,000  to  35,000  souls. 
The  fortifications  are  rudely  constructed, 
but  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
natural  fortress,  capable  of  containing  an 
immense  anmy,  wth  its  magazines,  &c., 
secui-es  it  from  the  enemy's  artilleiy.  The 
air  is  very  healthy  in  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  Balkan,  and  in  the  nanow  valleys 
which  lie  between  its  ridges.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  more  un- 
healthy country  than  that  which  extends 
from  the  Balkan  to  the  borders  of  die 
Danube  and  the  Pruth.  This  difference 
between  the  climate  of  the  mountains  and 
that  of  the  plain  is  the  most  effectual  defence 
which  nature  has  given  to  Choumla.  In 
the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
it  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  former 
power  from  July  20,  1828,  until  Oct.  25, 
of  the  same  year,  when  they  retired,  after 
the  conquest  of  Vania,  Oct.  11.  On  the 
11th  of  June,  1829,  a  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Russians  over  the  Turks, 
not  far  from  Choumla.  The  grand  vizier 
coimnandcd  the  Turks,  who  are  said  to 
have  lost  6000  killed,  1500  prisonei-s,  and 
60  pieces  of  camion,  with  large  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  baggage.  The  loss  of 
the  Russians  amounted  only  to  1400  killed 
and  600  wounded. 

Chrism  (from  the  Greek  xc^^f^j  salve) ; 
the  holy  oil  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday 
by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  used  in  bap- 
tism, confiiTnation,  ordmation  of  priests, 
and  the  extreme  unction.  Hence  the 
name  Christ,  the  anointed. 

Christ  (Gr.  Xpiaroi,  the  anointed).  Mes- 
siah, from  the  Hebrew,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification.   (See  Christianity,  and  Jesus.) 

Christ,  Pictures  of.  Legends  exist 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Savior,  which  king 
Abgarus  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. This  was  miraculously  impressed 
by  the  Savior  on  a  napkin  which  he 
placed  upon  his  face,  and  aftei-wards  sent 
to  the  king.  The  handkerchief  of  St. 
Veronica  (Berenice)  is  said  to  have  also 
contained  a  portrait  of  Christ  impressed 
in  a  similar  way.  A  picture  of  Christ, 
taken  by  St.  Luke,  is  likewise  mentionecL 
In  a  letter,  evidently  spurious,  which  Len- 
tulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is  said  to 
have  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  Christ 
is  described  as  being  of  a  handsome, 
manly  stature  and  countenance.    Among 
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the  existing  representations  of  Christ,  the 
most  ancient  is  in  a  basso-relievo  of  mar- 
ble, on  a  saicopha^is,  of  the  2(1  or  3d 
century,  in  the  Vatican.  Christ  is  there 
exhibited  as  a  young  man  without  l)eard, 
with  Roman  featuz'es,  flowing  and  shght- 
ly  curled  hair,  wearing  a  Roman  toga,  mid 
seated  upon  a  curule  chair.  In  the  same 
place,  there  is  another  Christ,  of  tlie  4th 
centur}',  with  an  oval  face,  Oriental  fea- 
tures, parted  hair,  and  a  short,  straight 
beard.  This  representation  was  the  model 
which  the  Byzantine  aiid  Italian  painters 
followed  until  the  time  of  Michael  Angclo 
and  Raphael.  Since  the  16th  century, 
the  Italian  school  has  generally  taken  the 
heads  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  as  the  models 
for  the  pictures  of  Christ.  Different  na- 
tions have  given  his  image  their  own 
characteristic  features.  I'he  head  of 
Christ  has  become  the  highest  point  of 
the  art  of  painting  among  Christian  na- 
tions ;  and  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
have  labored  to  imbody  tlieir  conceptions 
of  his  divinity,  the  union  cf  the  different 
virtues  of  his  chai-acter,  his  meekness  and 
finimess,  and  the  full  |)erfection  of  his 
Godlike  nature.  The  representations  of 
the  Savior  by  Titian,  Leoiiai'do  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  &c.,  arc  among  the  sublimcst 
productions  of  modem  art.  Christ's  head 
is,  for  the  modem  artist,  what  the  head 
of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  was  for  the  ancient, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  has 
become  more  especially  the  ideal  of  the 
painter,  whilst  the  others  principally  fur- 
nished subjects  for  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor ;  and  this  circumstance  shows 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
periods  of  art,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
most  appajent  in  their  highest  productions. 
Some  of  the  most  elevated  expressions  of 
tlie  countenance  of  the  Savior,  e.  g.  the 
glowing  love  of  his  divine  soul,  cannot  be 
well  represented  by  the  marble.  There 
exist,  however,  excellent  statues  of  Christ. 
The  two  best  of  modem  times  are  that 
of  Thorwaldsen  at  Copenhagen,  and  that 
of  Dannecker  at  Stuttgart. 

Christ-Church  College.  (See  Ox- 
ford.) 

Christ's  Hospital  (generally  knovsTi 
by  the  name  of  Blue  coat  school,  the  title 
having  reference  to  the  costume  of  the 
children  educated  there)  ;  a  school  in 
London,  founded  by  Edward  VI,  for  sup- 
porting poor  orphans.  At  the  same  time 
St,  Bartholomew's  hospital  was  founded, 
for  the  woimded  and  diseased,  and  Bride- 
well was  assigned  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  vagabonds.  Charles  II  connect- 
ed a  mathematical  school  with  it.    There 


are  generaUy  from  1000  to  1200  boys  and 
girls  at  this  establishment,  receiving  in- 
stnictioi),  l)oard  and  clothing.  The  great 
hall  at  Christ's  hospital  is  remarkable  tor 
some  veiy  fine  pictures. 

Christian  II,  king  of  Denmaik,  born 
at  Copenhagen,  1481,  was  educated  with 
httle  cai-e.  While  yet  a  youth,  his  violent 
character  led  him  into  great  extrava- 
gaiices.  King  John,  his  father,  punished 
him  severelj',  but  in  vain.  In  1507,  he 
was  called  to  Bergen,  to  suppress  some 
seditious  movements,  where  he  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  a  young  Dutchwoman, 
named  Dyveke,  whose  mother  ke})t  an 
inn.  Dyveke  became  the  mistress  oi" 
Christian,  who  allowed  her,  and  particu- 
larly her  mother,  an  unlimited  inliuence 
over  him.  He  was  viceroy  in  Nonvay, 
until  the  decUning  health  of  his  father 
rccalletl  him  to  Copenhagen.  After  he 
had  ascended  the  throne,  he  manied,  in 

1515,  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V.  He 
aftcrwai-ds  remonstrated  with  Henry  VIII 
cf  England,  on  account  of  the  piracies 
committed  by  the  English  ships,  renewed 
the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
the  grand-duke  of  Moscow,  and  endeav- 
ored to  deprive  the  Hanse  towns  of  their 
commerce.  The  hoi)e6  which  this  con- 
duct excited  among  his  subjects  were 
soon  annihilated  by  tlie  horrible  scenes 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dyveke.  Tlie  re- 
lations of  Torbem  Oxe,  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Cojienhagen,  were  accused  of 
having  poisoned  her.  Oxe  acknowledged 
a  fonner  passion  for  her,  and  the  king 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Several 
other  executions  spread  hoiTor  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  Christian  hated  the  no- 
bility, and  protected  the  commons  and  the 
peasantry  against  their  oppressions.     In 

1516,  a  papal  legate  arrived  in  the  North, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  indulgences.  Chris- 
tian received  him,  hoping  that  he  might 
be  useful  to  him  in  Sweden,  in  obtaining 
the  crown,  at  which  he  was  then  aiming. 
The  Swedes  were  divided  into  several 
parties.  Gustavus  TroUe,  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  a  sworn  enemy  of  Stenon  Sture, 
administrator  of  the  kingdom,  had  secretly 
united  himself  with  Christian ;  but  the 
Swedish  states  protected  Sture,  dismisse<l 
TroUe,  and  caused  his  castle  to  be  demol- 
ished. The  nuncio,  who  airived  during 
these  events  in  Sweden,  was  gained  over 
by  Sture,  discovered  to  him  the  plans  of 
Christian,  and  justified  the  Swedes  to 
the  pope  against  the  charges  of  Trolle. 
Christian  finally  arrived  at  Stockholm  in 
1518,  for  the  sake  of  an  interview  with 
the  administrator,  receiving,  for  his  own 
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security,  six  hostages  from  the  first  fami- 
lies.    When  these  hostages,  among  wliom 
was  Gustavus  Vasa,  arrived  at  the  Danish 
fleet,  the  faitliless  monarch  treated  them 
as  prisoners,  and  retmned  to  Deimiark. 
He  appeared  in  Sweden,  in  1520,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
The  Swedes  were  beaten  at  Bogesund, 
Jan.  19,  and  Sture  was  mortally  wound- 
ed.    The  Danes  pursued  their  advantage. 
Trolle  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general  at  Upsal,  and  proposed  to 
them  to  acknowledge  Christian  for  their 
king.    Although  many  were  disinclined 
to    the    union,   they  were,  nevertheless, 
obliged  to  submit  to  it.    A  general  am- 
nesty was  proclaimed,  and  all  hastened  to 
profit  by  it.     The  capital,  to  which  the 
widow  of  the  administrator  had  repaired, 
offered  some  resistance.    As  soon  as  the 
sea  was  open.  Christian   appeared  with 
his  fleet  before  Stockholm,  which  did  not 
surrender    to    him.      The   summer  was 
passing  away ;  his  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted ;  his  troops  murmured.   At  last, 
he  resolved  to  send  Swedish  messengers 
to  the  inhabitants.     His  promises,  aided 
by  famine,  effected  what  his  aims  had  not 
been  able  to  accomplish.     The  gates  were 
opened  to  him.     He  promised  to  maintain 
the  liberty  of  Sweden,  and  to  forget  the 
past.     He  arrived  at  Stockholm  near  the 
end  of  October,  demanded  from  the  bish- 
ops and  senators  an  act  acknowledging 
him  as  their  hereditary  king,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned,  two  days  after, 
by  Trolle.     He   bestowed   tlie  honor  of 
knighthood  only  on  foreigners,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  confer  this  dignity 
on  no  Swedish  subject,  because  he  had 
conquered  the  country  by  force  of  anus. 
In  spite  of  the  general  consternation,  he 
ordered  public  rejoicings,  during  which 
he  knew  how  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
multitude.     He  determuied  to  strengthen 
tlie  royal  authority  in  Sweden,  and  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
fii-st  families.    His  adAasera  differed  only 
as  to  the  means.     Finally,  Slaghoek,  the 
king's  confessor,  reminded  him  of  the  ex- 
(;ommunication  of  the  enemies  of  Trolle, 
and  added,  that,  though,  as  a  prince,  he 
might  forget  the  past,  he  ought  to  extir- 
pate  the    heretics,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the    pope.     Accordingly, 
Trolle  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
heretics ;  the  king  appointed  commission- 
ers before  whom  the  accused  appeared. 
Christina,  the  widow  of  the  administrator, 
was  among  them.    To  vmdicate  her  hus- 
band's memory,  she  produced  the  decree 
of  the  senate  passed  hi  1517.    Christian 


obtained  possession  of  it,  and  formed  from 
it  his  list  of  ])roscriptions.  The  accused 
were  declared  guilty,  and  94  victims  were 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
These  bloody  scenes  continued  in  the 
capital  as  well  as  in  tlie  provinces.  Chris- 
tian justified  himself  by  the  pubUc  decla- 
ration, that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kmgdom.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Denmark.  His  way  was  marked 
with  blood :  he  ganisoned  all  the  cities, 
and  committed  the  same  cruelties  in  Den- 
mark. He  soon  after  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands, to  request  the  assistance  of  Charles 
V  against  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  his 
uncle,  and  agauist  the  inhabitants  of  Lii- 
beck,  who  were  always  ready  to  assist  the 
Swedes.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen, 
he  found  all  Sweden  in  arms.  Slag- 
hoek's  tyranny  had  excited  a  general  re- 
volt. Christian  gave  him  the  eirchbish- 
opric  of  Lund,  but  soon  after  caused  him 
to  be  burnt  alive,  in  order  to  appease  the 
pope,  who  had  sent  a  legate  to  Demnark, 
to  examine  into  the  murder  of  the  bishops 
at  Stockliolm.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
pope,  he  altered  every  thing  in  the  laws 
which  favored  Lutheranism,  for  which  he 
had  previously  sho\vn  much  inclination. 
Meanwhile  Gustavus  Vasa  escaped  from 
prison,  and  raised  his  standard  against  the 
Danes.  The  states-general,  assembled  at 
VVadstena,  declared  that  Christian  had 
forfeited  the  Swedish  crown.  The  garri- 
son of  Stockholm  revolted  on  account  of 
the  want  of  pay.  Christian,  exasperated 
by  tliese  events,  ordered  the  Danish  gov- 
ernors to  execute  all  the  rebels.  This 
measure  hastened  his  ruin.  Norby  still 
held  Stockholm,  Calmar  and  Abo,  three 
places  which  were  considered  as  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  soon  harassed 
by  the  inliabitants  of  Lvlbeck,  who  even 
made  an  attack  upon  the  coasts  of  Den- 
mark. Christian,  to  revenge  himself^ 
commenced  negotiations  with  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  but  they  were  soon  interrupt- 
ed by  his  own  violence.  Meanwhile,  he 
pubhshed  two  codes  restricting  the  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy,  and  extending  the 
rights  of  the  peasantiy.  They  contained 
many  wise  laws,  which  are  still  in  force, 
but  mixed  with  others  which  caused  gen- 
eral discontent.  The  nation  complained 
of  the  debasement  of  the  currency,  and 
the  insupportable  burthen  of  the  taxes. 
The  bishops  and  senators  of  Jutland,  per- 
ceiving the  disposition  of  the  people, 
fonned  the  plan  of  revolting  against  the 
kuig.  About  the  end  of  1522,  they  re- 
nounced their  allegiance,  declared  Chris- 
tian to  have  forfeited  his  rights,  and  offered 
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the  crown  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein. 
The  king,  who  suspected  their  designs, 
summoned  the  nobility  of  Jutland  to  Cal- 
lundl)org,  in  Zealand ;  and,  as  none  obeyed 
the  call,  he  summoned  them  anew  in 
1523,  to  Aaihuus,  in  Jutland,  whither  he 
repaired  himself.  His  arrival  comj)elied 
the  conspirators  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  their  plans.  They  assembled  in  Vi- 
borg,  and  adopted  two  acts ;  by  one  of 
which  they  deposed  the  king,  and  by  the 
other  invited  Frederic  to  take  possession 
of  the  tlirone.  A  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  when  Christian 
abandoned  his  kingdom.  In  April,  1523, 
he  left  Denmark,  and  took  the  queen,  his 
childi-en,  his  treasures,  and  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom,  on  board  the  fleet.  A  stonn 
dispersed  his  ships,  threw  him  upon  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  greatest 
dangers,  he  reached  Veere,  in  Zealand. 
Charles  V  contented  himself  with  writing 
to  forbid  Frederic,  the  nobility  of  Jutland, 
and  the  city  of  Liibeck,  to  act  against 
Christian.  The  latter  had,  meanwhile, 
raised  an  army  and  equipped  a  fleet,  and 
landed  at  Opslo,  in  Norway,  in  1531. 
But  his  troops  suft'ered  new  losses.  Being 
attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  Danish  and 
Hanseatic  fleet,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city,  and  his  vessels  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  Deprived  of  all  resources,  he 
proposed  a  treaty  to  the  Danish  generals, 
who  finally  grantetl  him  a  safe  conduct, 
permitting  him  to  repair,  in  the  Danish 
fleet,  to  Coi)enhagen,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  personal  interview  with  Frederic.  In 
July,  1532,  he  arrived  before  Co[)enhagen. 
But  Frederic  rejected  the  treaty,  and  the 
senate  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Chris- 
tian. He  was  accordingly  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg,  in  the  island  of 
Alsen,  He  there  passed  12  years  in  the 
society,  at  first,  of  a  dwarf,  and  afterwards 
of  an  old  invalid,  in  a  tower,  the  door  of 
which  was  walled  up.  A  stone  table  is 
still  shown,  around  the  edge  of  which  is 
a  line  worn  by  the  hand  of  Christian, 
whose  sole  exercise  consisted  in  walking 
round  it,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  sur- 
face. He  was  totally  abandoned.  When 
Christian  HI  ascended  the  throne,  in  1543, 
his  condition  was  improved,  by  virtue  of 
a  treaty  with  Charles  V.  He  lived,  fi-om 
1546,  at  Callundborg,  with  a  fixed  in- 
come, and  died  at  this  place,  Jan.  24, 
1559.  His  wife,  Christina,  a  professor  of 
Lutheranism,  faithfully  shared  his  mis- 
fortunes until  her  death,  in  1526.  He  had 
three  children — John,  who  died  at  Ratis- 
bon  in  1532,  at  the  age  of  13  yeara ;  Dor- 
othea, who  maiTied  Frederic,  the  elector 


palatine;  and  Christina,  who  married 
Fmncis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and,  after 
his  death,  Francis,  duke  of  Loirame.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Chnstian  s 
cnielty  was,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the 
insolence  of  the  nobility,  whose  aiTo- 
gance  he  was  determined  to  repress. 

Christian  VII,  king  of  Denmark,  bom 
1749,  sou  of  Frederic  V  and  Louisa  of 
England,  succeeded  his  father,  Jan.  13, 
1766.  In  the  same  year,  he  married 
Caroline  Matilda  (q.  v.),  sister  of  George 
III  of  England.  During  his  travels,  in 
1767—^9,  through  Gennany,  Holland, 
England  and  France,  he  visited  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  learning,  the  acade- 
mies and  literary  societies,  was  made 
doctor  of  laws  in  Cambridge,  and  every- 
where maintained  the  character  of  an 
affable  and  enlightened  prince.  At  first, 
the  count  J.  H.  G.  de  Benistoiff,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Frederic 
V,  continued  to  preside  over  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  But,  in  1770,  Struensce 
(q.  v.),  the  king's  physician,  who  had 
gained  an  unlimited  influence  over  him, 
and  had  also  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favor  of  the  imprudent  young  queen,  ob- 
tained this  post.  The  reforms  undertaken 
by  this  mmister  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
nobility  aiid  the  discontent  of  the  military. 
The  ambitious  queen  dowager  (Julia  Ma- 
ria of  Brunswick,  step-mother  cf  Chris- 
tian) had  in  vain  endeavored  to  disunite 
Christian  and  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  direction  of  affaii-s.  She  now  fonned 
a  connexion  with  some  malcontents,  and 
succeeded,  Jan.  16,  1772,  in  conjunction 
with  them  and  her  son,  the  hereditary 
prince  Frederic  (Christian's  step-brother), 
in  obtaining  from  the  king,  after  a  long 
resistance,  an  order  for  the  imprisonment 
of  his  queen  and  Struensee,  on  pretence 
that  they  were  conspiring  the  deposition 
of  the  king.  From  that  time  the  guidance 
of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Julia  anil 
of  her  son  Frederic.  The  king,  whom 
disease  had  deprived  of  his  reason,  reigned 
only  nominally.  In  1784,  the  present  king 
was  placed,  as  regent,  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  (See  Frederic  VL)  Before, 
the  taking  of  the  capital  by  the  Enghsh, 
m  1807,  Christian  VII  had  been  canied 
to  Rendsburg,  in  Holstein,  where  he  died, 
March  13,  1808.  The  queen,  Caroline 
Matilda,  after  having  been  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Cronborg,  had  been  subjected 
to  an  examination  as  to  her  connexion 
with  Struensee.  She  afterwards  repaired 
to  Celle,  where  she  died  in  1775.  Chris- 
tian had  but  two  children,  the  present 
king,  Frederic  VI,  and  the  princess  Au- 
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gusta,  married  to  the  late  duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Auguatenburg.  (For  an  account  of 
Struensee's  fate,  see  the  Memoires  de  M. 
de  Falckenskiold,  major-general  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  published  by  Secretan, 
Paris,  1826.) 

Christiama  ;  capital  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Norway,  seat  of  government,  and  the 
place  where  the  storthing  (Norwegian 
parliament)  meet ;  Ion.  10°  49'  E. ;  laL  59° 
.53'  46"  N.  It  contains  1500  houses,  and 
11,040  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Christiania,  or  Aggerhuus,  on  tlie 
northern  end  of  the  bay  of  Christians- 
fiord,  m  a  district  where  gaidening  is 
much  pursued.  Besides  the  suburbs,  it 
contams  Christiania  Proper,  built  by  king 
Christian  IV,  m  1624,  on  a  regular  plan, 
tlie  Old  City,  or  Opslo,  and  the  citadel, 
Aggerhuus,  which  was  demolished  in 
1815.  Among  the  princiiml  buildings 
are  the  royal  palace,  die  new  council- 
house,  and  the  exchange.  Since  1811,  a 
university  (Fredericia)  has  been  establish- 
ed here,  with  a  philological  seminar) ,  a 
botanical  garden,  an  obsei^vatory,  a  hora- 
ry, collections  of  various  kinds,  18  pro- 
fessors, and  200  students.  Christiania  also 
contains  a  miiitaiy  school,  a  bank,  a  com- 
mercial institute,  an  alum  factoiy,  &c. 
It  has  much  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber  and 
iron.  Its  harbor  is  excellent.  The  value 
of  the  lumber  annually  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  810,000  guildei-s.  In  the  vicinity 
are  136  sawing-mills,  which  fiimish,  an- 
nually, 20  millions  of  planks. 

Christianity  ;  the  rehgion  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity,  as  it  now 
exists  in  our  minds,  has  received,  from  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  of  national 
character,  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  poUtics  and 
science,  a  quantity  of  impure  additions, 
which  we  should  first  separate,  in  order  to 
understand  what  it  is  in  reality.  There 
could  be  no  better  means  of  attaining  a 
correct  underataiKhng  of  it,  than  to  inves- 
tigate, historically,  the  religious  principles 
which  Jesus  himself  professed,  exliibited 
in  his  hfe,  and  labored  to  introduce  into 
the  world,  if  the  investigator  could  avoid 
givuig  the  coloring  of  his  own  views  to 
his  explanation  of  the  records  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Christianity.  But  the  most  honest 
inquirers  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in 
80  doing.  Even  the  Chiistian  theologians 
of  the  present  age — less  divided,  in  some 
countries,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  by 
the  spirit  of  creeds  and  sects,  than  by  the 
difference  of  scientific  methods  and  phi- 
losophical speculations — dispute  respect- 


ing the  principle  that  constitutes  the  ba- 
sis of  the  religion  of  Christ,  which,  in 
other  respects,  has  lieen  unanimously 
adopted.  (See  die  articles  Religion,  Rev- 
elation, Rationalism,  and  Supernatural- 
ism.)  This  piTiiciple  appeai-s,  by  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  numerous  nations,  differing 
so  greatly  in  intellectual  character  and 
cultivation,  wliich  received  Christianity 
at  first,  to  have  been  a  universal  trutli, 
adapted  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  of 
a  divine,  all-imiting  power.  The  Jews 
beUeved  in  a  hving  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and,  so  iar,  had  just  views  of 
the  source  of  rehgion.  The  Greeks,  be- 
sides developuig  the  principle  of  the 
beautiful  in  their  works  of  art,  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  valuable  sciences  ap- 
plicable to  the  business  of  hfe.  Tlie  Ro- 
mans had  established  the  principles  of 
law  and  political  administration,  and 
proved  their  value  by  experience.  These 
scattered  elements  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual cultivation,  insufficient,  in  their  disu- 
nited state,  to  bring  about  the  true  happi- 
ness and  moral  perfection  of  man,  in  his 
social  and  individual  capacity,  were  refin- 
ed, perfected  and  combined  by  Christian- 
ity, through  the  law  of  a  pure  benevo- 
lence, the  highest  aim  of  which  is  that  of 
rendering  men  good  and  happy,  hke  God, 
and  which  finds,  in  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth,  announced  and  re- 
ahzed  by  Christ,  all  the  means  of  execut- 
ing its  design.  His  rehgion  supphed  what 
was  wanting  to  dieso  nations — a  religious 
character  to  the  science  of  Greece,  moral 
elevation  to  the  legislative  spirit  of  Rome, 
liberty  and  light  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Jews — and,  by  inculcating  the  precept  of 
universal  love  of  mankind,  raised  the  nai- 
row  spirit  of  patriotism  to  the  extended 
feeling  of  general  philanthropy.  Thus 
the  endeavors  of  ancient  times  after  mor- 
al perfection  were  directed  and  concen- 
trated by  Christianity,  which  supplied,  at 
the  same  time,  a  motive  for  difflising 
more  widely  that  light  and  those  advan- 
tages which  mystery  and  the  spirit  of 
castes  had  fonnerly  withheld  from  the 
multitude.  It  conveyed  the  highest  ideas, 
the  most  important  truths  and  principles, 
the  purest  laws  of  moral  hfe,  to  all  ranks ; 
it  proved  the  possibility  of  perfect  \artue, 
through  the  example  of  its  Founder ;  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  through  the  doctrine  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  men  with  God  and  with  each 
other;  and,  cUrecting  their  minds  and 
hearts  towards  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  their  faith,  the  crucified,  aris- 
en and  glorified  Mediator  between  heaven 
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and  eartli,  it  taught  them  to  discern  the 
benevolent  connexion  of  the  future  life 
•with  tJie  present.  The  history  of  Jesus, 
and  the  preparations  of  God  lor  his  mis- 
sion, afforded  the  materials  from  which 
Christians  formed  their  conceptions  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  their  religion. 
The  fiiBt  community  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  was  formed  at  Jerusalem,  soon  after 
the  death  of  their  Master.  Another,  at 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  first  assumed  (about 
65)  tlie  name  of  Christians,  which  had 
originally  been  given  to  them  by  their  ad- 
versaries, as  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  the 
travels  of  the  apostles  spread  Christian- 
ity through  the  provmces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Palestine,  Syria,  Natoha,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediten-anean,  Italy, 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Afnca,  as  early 
as  the  1st  centuiy,  contained  societies  of 
Ciiristians.  Their  ecclesiastical  discipline 
was  simple,  and  conformable  to  their 
humble  condition,  and  they  continued  to 
acquire  strength  amidst  all  kinds  of  op- 
pressions. (See  Persecutions.)  At  the 
end  of  tlie  2d  centui-j',  Chiistians  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  provinces,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  3d  century,  almost  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
of  several  neighboring  countries,  professed 
this  belief.  The  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  faith  (see  Orthodoxy)  and  of 
church  discipline,  caused  immuerlcss  dis- 
l>utes  among  those  of  different  opinions 
(see  Heretics  and  Sects),  and  led  to  the 
cstabhshment  of  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
notAvithstanding  the  oppressions  which 
the  fii-st  Christians  had  experienced  from 
a  similar  institution— the  Jewisli  priest- 
hood. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Christians  o1)tained  tolera- 
tion by  means  of  Coustantine  the  Great, 
and,  soon  afler,  the  sui)eriority  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  bishops  exercised  the 
j)ower  of  arbiters  of  faith,  in  the  first  gen- 
eral council  (see  JVice),  325,  by  institutuig 
a  creed  binding  on  all  Christians.  U[)on 
this  foundation,  the  later  councils  (q.  v.), 
assisted  by  those  writers  who  are  honored 
by  the  church  as  its  fathers  and  teachers 
(see  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Jerome,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  dtc),  erected  the  edifice 
of  the  ortliodox  system ;  while  the  superi- 
or portion  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
now  transformed  into  priests,  and  elevated 
above  the  laity  as  a  privileged,  sacred  or- 
der (see  Clergy  and  Priests),  were  ena- 
bled, partly  by  their  increasing  authority 
in  matters  of  church  discipline,  partly  by 
the  belief,  winch  they  had  encouraged, 
that  certain  traditions  from  the  apostles 
were  inherited  by  them  only  (see  Tradi- 


tions), to  preserve  the  prerogatives  at  first 
granted  them  out  of  love  and  gratitude, 
but  afterwards  much  extended  by  them- 
selves, and  to  make  diemselves,  gradually, 
mastera  of  the  church.  (See  Bishops, 
Patriarchs,  Popes,  Hierarchy.)  Their 
views  were  promoted  by  the  favor  of  the 
emperors  (see  Theodositis  the  Great)  (with 
slight  intermptions  in  the  reign  of  Julian 
and  some  of  his  successors),  by  the  in- 
creased splendor  and  various  ceremonials 
of  divine  worehip  (see  Mass,  Saints,  Rel- 
ics, Iconoclasts),  by  the  decline  of  classical 
learning,  the  increasing  superstition  result- 
ing from  this  increase  of  ignorance,  and  by 
the  cstabhshment  of  convents  and  monks. 
(See  Convents.)  In  this  fonn,  appealing 
to  tlie  senses  more  than  to  the  underetand- 
ing,  Christianity,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Gotlis  in  the  4th  centu- 
iy, was  spread  among  the  other  Teutonic 
nations  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe, 
and  subjected  to  its  power,  during  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  the  rude  warriors  who 
founded  new  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire,  while  it  was  losing 
ground,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  before  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Saracens,  by  whose 
rigorous  measures  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Christians  were  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism, the  heretical  sects  which  had 
been  disownetl  by  the  orthodox  church 
(see  Jacobites,  Copts,  Armenians,  Maron- 
ites,  JVestorians)  being  almost  the  only 
Christians  who  mahitained  themselves  in 
the  East.  During  this  progress  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, which,  in  Europe,  extend- 
ed only  to  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  Roman 
popes  (see  Popes  and  Gregory  VH),  who 
were  advancing  systematically  to  ecclesi- 
astical superiority  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
gained  more  in  the  north,  and,  soon  after, 
in  the  east  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Scan- 
dinavian nations  (from  the  10th  to  the 
12th  century),  than  they  had  lost  in  other 
regions.  For  the  Mohammedans  had 
chiefly  ovenun  the  territoiy  of  the  East- 
em  church  (see  Greek  Church),  which 
had  been,  since  the  5th  century,  no  longer 
one  with  the  Western  (Latin)  church,  and 
had,  by  degiees,  become  entu-ely  separate 
from  it.  In  the  10th  century,  it  received 
some  new  adherents,  by  the  convereion  of 
the  Russians,  who  are  now  its  most  pow- 
erful support.  But  the  crusaders,  who 
were  led,  partly  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
imrtly  by  the  desire  of  conquest  and  ad- 
ventures (1096—1150),  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre,  gained  the 
new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  not  for  the 
Greek  emperor,  but  for  themselves  and 
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the  papal  hierarchy.  (See  Crusades.) 
The  confusion  wliicli  this  fmally  unsuc- 
cessful undertaking  introduced  into  the 
civil  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  western 
nations,  gave  tlie  church  a  favorable  op- 
portunity of  increasing  its  possessions,  and 
asserting  its  pretensions  to  universal  mon- 
arciiy.  But,  contraiy  to  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  the 
remains  of  ancient  heresies  (see  Manichfz- 
ans,  Paulicians)  were  mtroduced  into  the 
West,  througli  the  uicreased  intercourse 
of  nations,  and  by  the  retiuniiig  crusadera, 
and  new  and  niore  liberal  ideas  were 
propagated,  springing  from  the  philosoph- 
ical spirit  of  examination  of  some  school- 
men (see  Abelard,  .Arnold  of  Brescia\,  and 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  comiptions 
of  the  clergy.  These  kindled  an  opposi- 
tion among  all  the  societies  and  sects 
against  the  Roman  hierarchy.  (See  Ca- 
ihari,  Albigenses,  JValdenses.)  The  foun- 
dation and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical 
orders  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  for  the  care  of  souls  and 
the  mstruction  of  the  people,  which  had 
been  neglected  by  the  secular  priests,  did 
not  remedy  the  evil,  because  they  labored, 
in  general,  more  actively  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  church  and  the  papacy, 
than  to  remove  superstition  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  bold  speculations,  which  would 
not  j-ield  to  their  persuasion,  were  still 
less  likely  to  be  extirpated  by  the  power 
of  the  uiquisition  (q.  v.),  which  armed  it- 
self \vith  fire  and  sword.  The  gi-eat  dif- 
ference of  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  was 
then  taught  and  practised,  fiom  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  insufficiency  of 
what  the  church  taught  to  the  rehgious 
wants  of  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
was  apparent  to  many,  partly  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  derived 
from  the  Bible,  which  was  already  studi- 
ed, in  secret,  by  curious  readers,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the  church,  and 
partly  from  the  l)old  eloquence  of  suiglc 
teachers  and  chiefs  of  sects.  Ecc!e8ia.s- 
tical  ordei"s  also  desired  to  pureue  their 
own  course  (sec  Knights  Templars,  Frayi- 
ciscans) ;  offended  princes  forgot  the  great 
servicer  of  the  papal  power  in  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  nations  in  the  fu-st  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  popes 
themselves  made  little  effort  to  reform  or 
conceal  the  corruption  of  tlieir  court  and 
of  the  clergy.  They  even  afforded  the 
scandalous  spectacle  of  a  schism  in  the 
church  (see  Schism,  Popes,  and  Antipope), 
which  was  distracted,  after  1378,  for  more 
than  30  years,  by  the  quarrels  between 
two  candidates,  who  both  asserted  their 
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right  to  the  papal  chair.    This  dispute 
was  settled  only  by  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Constance  (1414 — 1418),  which 
were  very  unfavoraVile  to  the  papal  power. 
The   doctrines  of  the  EngUsh  WickUffa 
(q.  V.)  had  ah-eady  given  rise  to  a  party 
opjwsed  to  the  popedom ;  and  the  revolt 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Bohemian  reform- 
er (see  Huss,  Hussites),  v/ho  was  burnt  at 
Constance  on  account  of  similar  doctrines, 
extorted  fi-om  the  council  of  Bale  (1431 
— 43)  certaui  compacts,  which,  being  firm- 
ly maintained,  proved  to  the  friends  of  a 
reformation  in  the  head  and  members  of 
tiie  church  (proposed,  but  Vidthout  suc- 
cess, at  the  council  of  Bale),  what  a  finn 
and  united  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  church  might  be  able  to  effect. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Refor- 
mation, and  the  articles  relating  to  it,  for  a 
histoiy  of  the  causes,  progress  and  conse- 
quences of  this  great  event.      But  that 
tins  great  change  in  the  church  has  re- 
vivetl  i)rimitive  Christianity  in  the  spirit 
of  its  Founder,  the  most  zealous  Protest- 
ants will  not  assert,  any  more  tlian  the 
reflecting  Catholic  will  deny  the  necessity 
of  such  a  refomi,  and  the  real  merits  of 
Protestantism  in  jiromoting  it.    (See  TVent, 
Council  of,  Roman  CatJwlic  Church,  and 
Protestantism.)    The  forms  under  which 
ChiTStianity  appears,  in  oiu-  days,  are  very 
different^    The  example  of  the  south  of 
Euroi)e  proves  how  easily   this  religion 
naturahzes  itself,  but,  also,  how  much  it 
loses,  under  the  influence  of  sensuality 
and  an  over-active  fancy,  of  the  simple 
gi-andeur,  the  moral  power  and  pure  spirit 
of  its  original   character.     Protestantism 
removed  from  the  northern  nations  many 
of  the  burdens  with  which  tlie  predomi- 
nance of  the  earthly  nature  had  oppressed 
the  spirit  of  religion.     By   opening  the 
Bible  to  all,  it  aroused  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, but  also  gave  rise  to  an  iinmense 
variety  of  sects,  springing  from  tlie  differ- 
ent views  which  tlifferent  men  were  led 
to  form  from  the  study  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume.    Tlie  })resent  moral   and  political 
condition  of  Christian    Europe,    though ' 
affected  by  so  many  influences  foreign  to 
religion,  bears  tlie  stamp  of  a  cultivation 
springing  from  Christianity,  and  this  has 
been  impressed  upon  its  colonics  in  distant 
lands,  among  which  the    U.  States  of 
Nortli  America  alone  have  advanced  to 
the  principle  of  univei'sal  toleration.    But 
if  we  look  among  our  contemporaries  for 
Christianity  as  it  dwelt  ajid  operated  in 
Christ,  we  shall  find  it  pure  in  no  nation 
and  in  no  religious  party ;  but  we  perceive 
its  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  eulight- 
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ened  and  pious  among  all  nations,  who 
love  Christ,  and  are  penetrated  with  liis 
Spirit.  How  Christianity  will  develope 
itself  ill  North  America,  where  all  sects 
are  tolerated,  what  will  be  the  result  of 
this  immense  variety  of  opinions  and 
creeds,  is,  as  yet,  a  matter  of  speculation. 
The  general  views  of  the  great  body  of 
Protestant  sects  in  this  country,  however, 
have  so  much  in  common,  that  they  may 
still  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
family  among  the  piincipal  divisions  of 
the  Christian  world.  Whether  tliis  will 
be  true  after  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  the  Unita- 
rians and  Trinitarians  seem  to  be  taking 
essentially  different  directions. 

Christians;  the  general  name  of  the 
followere  of  Clirist    (See  Christianity.) 

Christians  ;  the  name  of  a  denomina- 
tion, in  the  U.  States,  adopted  to  express 
their  renunciation  of  all  sectarianism. 
They  have  become  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  their 
churches,  in  1827,  being  estimated  at 
about  1000.  Each  church  is  an  indepen- 
dent body :  they  recognise  no  creed,  no 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine :  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  every  individual  must  inter- 
pret for  himself,  are  their  only  rule  of 
faith  :  admission  to  the  church  is  obtained 
by  a  simple  profession  of  beUef  in  Chris- 
tianity :  speculative  belief  they  treat  as  of 
little  unportauce,  compared  with  virtue 
of  character.  In  New  England,  they  sep- 
arated principally  from  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists  ;  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the 
Methodists ;  and  in  the  Western,  from  the 
Presbyterians.  There  was,  therefore,  at 
first,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice among  them,  each  church  retaining 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect  from 
which  it  seceded.  In  New  England,  the 
churches  were  established  on  the  princi- 
ple of  close  communion,  which  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  the  Soutli  and  West,  they 
were  Pedobaptists,  but  have  since  become 
Baptists.  Nearly  all  were,  at  first,  Trini- 
tarians ;  but  tlr ""  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
its  concomitant  doctrines,  are  now  univer- 
sally rejected  by  them.  To  maintain  a 
connexion  b«!tween  the  different  churches, 
one  or  more  conferences  are  formed  in 
each  state,  consisting  of  members  dele- 
gated fix)rA  each  church.  In  1827,  there 
were  23  f*f  tliese  conferences,  which  again 
fonn,  by  delegation,  the  United  States 
GenerarChristian  Conference.  They  have 
several  periodical  works  (Christian  Her- 
ald, Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Gospel  Lumina- 
ry, N.  Y. ;  Christian  Messenger,  Ky.),  but 
no  theological  eeminaiy,  considering  that 


whoever  understands  the  gospel  may 
teach  it.  They  consider  Chnst  as  the 
Son  of  God,  miraculously  conceived, 
whose  death  was  a  ratification  of  the 
new  covenant,  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  as  the  pow- 
er or  energy  of  God,  exerted  in  convert- 
ing the  wcked  and  strengthening  the 
good. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas  ;  the  name 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Mal- 
abar, in  the  East  Indies,  to  which  region 
the  apostle  St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have 
carried  the  gospel.  They  belong  to  those 
Christians  who,  in  the  year  499,  united  to 
fonn  a  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  church  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  are,  like 
them,  Nestorians.  (See  Syrian  Ckiistians.) 
They  have,  however,  retained  rather  more 
strongly  than  the  latter  the  features  of 
their  descent  from  the  eariiest  Christian 
commimities.  Like  these,  they  still  cele- 
brate the  agapes,  or  love-feasts,  portion 
maidens  fix)in  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  provide  for  their  poor.  Their  notions 
respecting  the  Lord's  supper  incline  to 
those  of  tiie  Protestants,  but,  in  celebrating 
it,  they  use  bread  with  salt  and  oil.  At 
the  tim^  of  baptism,  they  anoint  the  body 
of  the  infant  with  oil.  These  two  cere- 
monies, togeti.er  with  the  consecration  of 
priests,  are  the  only  sacraments  which 
they  acknowledge.  Their  priests  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tonsure,  are  allowed  to 
marry,  and  were,  until  the  16th  century, 
under  a  Nestorian  patriarch'  at  Babylon, 
now  at  Mosul,  from  whom  they  received 
their  bishop,  and  upon  whom  they  are 
also  dependent  for  the  consecration  of 
tlieir  priests.  Their  churches  contain, 
except  the  cross,  no  symbols  nor  pictures. 
Their  hturgy  is  similar  to  the  Syrian,  and 
the  Syrian  language  is  used  in  it.  When 
the  Portuguese  occupied  the  East  Indies, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  endeavored  to 
subject  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  to 
the  government  of  the  ytope.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Goa  succeeded,  in  1599,  in  per- 
suading them  to  submit,  and  form  a  part 
of  his  diocese.  They  were  obliged  to 
renounce  the  Nestorian  faith,  adopt  a  few 
Catholic  ceremonies,  and  obey  a  Jesuit, 
who  became  their  bishop.  But,  after  the 
Porttiguese  were  supphuited  by  the  Dutch 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  this  union  of  the 
Christians  of  Sl  Thomas  with  the  Roman 
chureh  ceased,  and  they  returned  to  their 
old  forms.  At  present,  they  are,  under 
the  British  government,  free  from  any  ec- 
clesiastical restraint,  and  form  among 
themselves  a  kind  of  spiritual  repubUc, 
under  a  bishop  chosen  by  themselves,  and 
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i«  which  the  priests  and  elders  administer 
justice,  using  excommunication  as  a 
means  of  punishment.  In  their  political 
relations  to  tlie  natives,  they  l)elong  to  the 
class  of  the  JVairi,  or  nobihty  of  the 
second  rank,  are  allowed  to  ride  on  ele- 
phants, and  to  carry  on  commerce  and 
agi-iculture,  instead  of  practising  mechan- 
ical trades,  like  the  lower  classes.  Trav- 
ellers describe  them  as  vei-y  ignorant,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  of  very  good  morals. 

Christiansand  ;  a  government  and 
bishopric  of  Norway,  occupymg  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  country.  The  population 
of  this  division  of  the  kingdom  is  esti- 
mated at  IJM.OOO ;  square  miles,  14,800. 
Though  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  country,  the  grain  produced  is  not  ad- 
equate to  the  consumption  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  grain  is  therefore  one  of  the 
chief  imports.  The  inhabitants  are  prin- 
ci[)ally  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  in 
cutting  trees.  Timljer  forms  the  chief 
article  of  their  expoils. — The  capital  is 
also  called  Christiansand,  and  is  situated 
on  the  S.  coast.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  the  houses  have  exten- 
sive gardens.  It  is  considered  as  the 
fourth  toAvn  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains 
alwut  5000  inhabitants.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Norway.  It  derives  some 
support  from  the  trade  in  timlier,  but  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  repair  of  vessels 
wliich  put  in  there  to  refit-  Lon.  8°  3'  E.; 
lat  58^^  8'  N. 

Christians-Oe,  or  Ert-Holm  ;  a  group 
of  islands,  m  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, named  from  the  chief  island,  which 
has  a  much-frequented  port,  a  hght-house 
and  a  castle ;  lon.  14°  47'  E. ;  lat.  55° 
13' N. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  bom 
Dec.  9,  1626,  daughter  of  Gusta\'us  Adol- 
pliiis  and  the  princess  Maiia  Eleonore  of 
Brandenburg,  was  distinguished  for  beau- 
ty, and  taste  for  the  libeiid  arts.  Gusta- 
vus,  who  beheld  in  Christina  the  only 
support  of  his  throne,  took  the  greatest 
cai-e  of  her  education,  wliich  was  con- 
ducted in  a  masculine  manner.  She  was 
instructed  in  all  the  sciences  adapted  to 
improve  her  mind  and  strengthen  her 
character.  After  the  deatli  of  Gustavus, 
at  Lxitzen,  in  16^32,  the  states-general  ap- 
pointed guardians  to  the  queen  Christina, 
then  but  six  years  old.  These  were  tlie 
five  highest  officers  of  tlie  crown,  who 
were  intrusted,  at  the  same  time,  witli  the 
administration  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  ed- 
ucation of  Christina  was  continued  ac- 
cording to  tlie  plan  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Endowed  with  a   lively  imagmation,  a 


good  memory,  and  uncommon  intelli- 
gence, she  made  tlie  most  rapid  progress. 
She  learned  the  ancient  languages,  histo- 
ly,  geography,  politics,  and  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  her  age  in  order  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  study.  She  already 
betrayed  tliose  pecuUarities  which  charac- 
terized her  whole  hfe,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  as  much  the  consequence  of  her 
education  as  of  her  natural  disposition. 
She  did  not  hke  to  appear  in  die  female 
dress,  made  long  jomiieys  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  dehghted  in  the  fatigues 
and  even  the  dangers  of  the  chase.  She 
submitted  reluctantly  to  the  customs  of 
the  court,  alternately  treating  those  who 
sun'ounded  her  with  the  greatest  familiar- 
ity and  with  haughtiness  or  commanding 
dignity.  She  honored  the  chancellor 
Oxenstiem  as  a  father,  and  learned  from 
him  tlie  art  of  governing.  She  soon 
showed,  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  a 
maturity  of  undei"staiiding  which  aston- 
ished her  guardians.  In  1642,  the  states- 
general  proposed  to  her  to  take  the  admin- 
istration into  her  own  hands ;  but  she  ex- 
cused hei-self  on  the  gi'oimd  of  her  youth. 
Only  two  years  after,  she  took  upon  her- 
self the  government.  A  great  talent  for 
business,  and  gi-eat  finnness  of  pui"pose, 
distinguished  her  fii-st  steps.  She  tenni- 
nated  the  war  with  Denmark,  begun  in 

1644,  and  obtained  several  provinces  by 
the  tieaty  concluded  at  Biomsebro,  in 

1645.  She  then,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Oxenstiem,  who  hoped  to  gain,  by  tlie 
continuance  of  the  war,  still  greater  ad- 
vantages for  Sweden,  labored  to  reestab- 
lish peace  in  Germany,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  devote  herself  unintenuptedly  to  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Cluistina 
was  fitted,  Jiy  her  talents  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  to  play 
the  most  distinguished  part  in  tlie  North 
of  Europe,  and,  for  some  time,  seemed 
sensible  of  the  cliju-ms  of  her  lofty  station. 
On  many  occasions,  she  maintained  the 
dignity  of  her  cro^\^l  and  tlie  honor  of  her 
country.  Fi-ance,  Spain,  Holland  and 
England  sought  her  friendship.  She  pro- 
moted commerce  by  wise  legislation,  and 
patronised  the  learned  and  literary  institu- 
tions. The  nation  was  devoted  to  her, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  the  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus at  the  head  of  the  govemment,  sur- 
rounded by  generals  and  statesmen  form- 
ed by  that  great  prince.  It  was  tlie  uni- 
versal wish  that  the  queen  should  choose 
a  husband  ;  but  her  love  of  independence 
rendered  her  averse  to  such  a  connexion. 
Among  the  princes  who  sued  for  her 
hand,  her  cousin,  Chaales  Gustavus  of 
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Deuxponts,  was  distinguislied  for  his  in- 
telligence, noble  character,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  She  decluicd  his  offer,  but 
induced  tiie  states-general,  in  164}),  to 
designate  him  for  her  successor.  In  1().50, 
she  caused  herself  to  be  croAVTned,  widi 
great  jwmp,  ajid  with  the  title  of  king. 
From  that  time,  a  striking  change  in  her 
conduct  was  perceptible.  She  neglected 
Jier  ancient  ministers,  and  listened  to  tlie 
advice  of  ambitious  favorites.  Intrigues 
and' base  passions  succeo<led  to  her  for- 
mer noble  and  useful  views.  The  ])ublic 
treasure  was  squandered  with  extrava- 
gant profusion.  Distuictions  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  mideseniiig,  and  jealousy 
produced  m'mniu^,  complaints  and  fac- 
tions. Izi  this  state  of  contusion,  the 
queen  declared  her  mtention  of  abdicating 
tlie  crowii.  The  old  ministei's,  honoring 
the  memoiy  of  GustaN'us  Adolphus,  re- 
monsti-at^d  in  the  strongest  terms,  and, 
above  all,  Oxenstiem  expressed  himself 
with  so  much  cnergj',  that  the  queen  de- 
sisted from  her  resolution.  She  now 
graspcfl  witli  more  fimmcss  the  reins  of 
govennnent,  and  dissipated,  for  a  time, 
the  clouds  which  had  darkened  her 
throne.  She  occupied  herself  again  with 
study,  Iwuglit  paintuigs,  medals,  manu- 
scripts, books,  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  many  loanied  men,  and  invited 
several  to  lier  couit  Descartes,  Grotius, 
Salmasius,  Bocliart,  Huet,  ChevTcau,  Nau- 
de,  Vossius,  Conring,  Meibom,  appeared 
in  Stockholm,  and  the  queen  conversed 
fiiniiliarly  v/ith  them  on  literary  and  phi- 
losophical subjects.  Among  die  literaiy 
ainusements  which  she  united  with  seri- 
ous studies,  was  the  Grecian  dance,  which 
she  caused  to  be  exhibited  by  Meibom 
(q.  v.)  and  Naud6.  But  new  ti-oubles  oc- 
cuiTed ;  and  the  conspiracy  of  Messcnius 
threatenetl  not  only  the  lavcrites  of  the 
queen,  but  the  queen  herself.  Christina, 
who  loved  whatever  was  uncommon,  re- 
sumed the  determination  to  resign  the 
rro\vii.  In  1654,  at  the  age  of  29,  she 
assembled  the  states-general  at  Upsal,  and, 
in  then-  presence,  laid  aside  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  to  surrender  them  into  the  hands 
of  prince  Charles  Gustavus.  She  reserv- 
ed to  liei-self  a  certain  income,  entire  in- 
dependence, and  full  power  over  her  suite 
and  household.  A  few  days  after,  she  left 
Sweden,  and  went  tlrrough  Denmark  and 
Grennany  to  Bruasels,  where  she  made  a 
public  entrj',  and  remained  for  some  time. 
There  she  made  a  secret  profession  of  the 
Catholic  reUgion,  which  she  aftenvards 
publicly  confirmed  in  Inspruck — a  step 
which  excited  great  astonishment,  and  of 


the  causes  of  which  nothing  certain  i« 
known.  Christina  went  from  Inspruck 
to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on  horse- 
back, in  the  costume  of  an  Amazon,  witli 
great  pomp.  When  the  pope  Alexander 
VII  confinned  her,  she  adopted  the  sur- 
name of  AUssandra.  She  visited  tlie 
monuments  of  the  city,  and  attentively 
examined  eveiy  thing  which  could  aAvak- 
en  historical  recollections.  In  1656,  she 
visited  France,  and  remained  at  Fontainc- 
bleau,  at  Compiegne,  where  the  court  Wfis 
then  held,  and  at  Paris.  Her  dress  and 
manners  produced  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion, but  her  talents  and  knowledge  were 
generally  admired.  She  oflered  to  medi- 
ate between  France  and  S})ain  ;  but  Maz- 
arin  declined  the  offer,  and  succct-ded  in 
accelerating  her  departure  fiom  France, 
under  various  pretexts.  In  the  following 
year,  she  returned.  This  second  residence 
in  France  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  execution  of  her  grand  equeny,  Mo- 
naldeschi,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire  con- 
fidence, but  whom  she  accused  of  treason. 
Tliis  act  of  vengeance,  though  defended 
by  Leibnitz,  is  a  stain  on  the  memoiy  of 
Chinstina.  The  French  court  testified  its 
displeasure,  and  two  months  passed  be- 
fore the  queen  showed  herself  publicly  in 
Paris.  In  1658,  she  returned  to  Ronje, 
where  she  received  verj'  unj)leasing  news 
from  Sweden.  Her  revetiue  was  not 
transmitted  to  her,  and  nobody  would 
make  her  advances.  Alexander  VII  re- 
lieved her  from  tliis  embarrassment  by  a 
pension  of  12,000  scudi  (dollars).  After 
the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  in  1660, 
the  queen  made  a  visit  to  Sweden,  under 
pretence  of  wishing  to  arrange  her  private 
affaii-s ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
she  had  other  \'icws.  As  the  crown- 
prince  was  veiy  young,  she  declared,  that, 
in  case  of  his  death,  she  should  lay  claun 
to  the  throne.  This  project  was  mifavor- 
ably  received,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
sign  a  foi-mal  act  of  abdication.  Other 
unpleasant  circumstances  induced  her  to 
abandon  Stockholm.  She  visited  Sweden 
a  second  time  in  1666,  but  retunied  to 
Hamburg  without  reaching  the  capital, 
having  heard  that  the  public  exercise  of 
her  religion  would  not  be  allowed  her. 
About  this  time,  she  aspired  to  the  Polish 
crowi,  but  the  Poles  took  no  notice  of  her 
wishes.  Finally,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  at  Rome,  m  the  cultivation  of  tlie  arts 
and  sciences.  She  founded  an  academy, 
collected  valuable  manuscripts,  medals 
and  paintings,  and  die^l,  after  having  ex- 
perienced many  vexations,  April  19,  1689. 
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She  was  interred  in  the  cliurch  of  St 
Peter,  and  the  pope  erected  a  monument 
to  her  with  a  long  inscription.  She  had 
asked  only  for  these  few  words:  Vixit 
Christina  annas  L4XIII.  Her  principal 
heir  was  the  cardinal  Azzolini,  her  mtend- 
ant.  Her  lihraiy  was  bought  by  pope 
Alexander  VIII,  who  placed  900  manu- 
scripts of  this  collection  m  the  Vatican, 
and  gave  the  remainder  of  the  books  to 
his  family.  Odescalchi,  the  nephew  of 
Innocent  XI,  purchased  the  pauitings  and 
antiquities.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  bought  a  part  of  the  paintings 
for  90,000  scudi,  m  1722.  The  value  of 
these  collections  may  be  learned  from  the 
two  works  which  give  a  description  of 
them,  namely,  Havcrcamp's  JVummophy- 
lacium  Reginae  Christiwe,  and  the  Muse- 
um Odescalcuin.  The  life  of  Christina 
presents  a  series  of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions :  we  see,  on  one  side,  mag- 
nanimity, frankness,  mildness ;  on  the 
other,  vanity,  severity,  revenge  and  dis- 
simulation. Her  knowledge  of  the  world, 
her  acuteness  and  penetration,  did  not 
preserve  her  from  visionary  projects,  from 
the  dreams  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  and 
other  illusions.  She  left  some  small  works, 
in  which  her  chamcter  and  manner  of 
tlimking  are  perceptible,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  contained  in  Archen- 
holz's  Memoirs  of  this  princess  (1751,  4 
vols.  4to.).  The  authenticity  of  the  let- 
tera  which  appeared  in  17G2,  under  her 
name,  is  not  proved. 

Christmas,  the  feast  of  Chiist's  birth, 
Avas,  according  to  many  critics,  not  cele- 
brated in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  as  the  Christian  usage,  in 
general,  was,  to  celebrate  the  death  of  re- 
markable pei-sons  rather  than  their  birtli. 
The  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem, 
had  been  already  long  celebrated,  when, 
perhaps  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Manichteans  respecting  the  birth  of 
the  Savior,  a  feast  was  established,  in 
memory  of  this  event,  in  the  4th  century. 
In  the  5th  ccntuiy,  the  Western  church 
ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  on  the 
day  of  the  old  Roman  feast  of  the  birth 
of  Sol,  on  the  25th  of  Deceml>er,  though 
no  information  respecting  the  day  of 
Christ's  birth  existed.  In  the  East,  Christ- 
mas vfos  celebrated  on  tlie  6th  of  Januar}\ 
From  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  it  was 
known  that  Christ  was  bom  during  tlie 
night,  and  therefore  diNine  service  was 
performed  in  the  night  of  Dec.  24—25, 
from  which  circumstance  Christmas  is 
called,  in  Gennan,  Wdhnachten,  i.  e.  Holy 
15* 


or  Consecrated  Night.  The  feasts  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  and  the  evangehst  St. 
John  were  united  with  it,  and  a  feast  of 
three  days'  contujuance  was  thus  fonned. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  year,  this  festival  gives 
name  to  a  period  extenthng  fiom  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  feast  of  Epipha- 
ny, Jan.  6.  Some  say  that  Christmas 
has  always  been  celebrated  in  tlie  church. 
In  the  Catholic  church,  three  masses  are 
performed — one  at  midnight,  one  at  day- 
break, and  one  in  the  morning.  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  manger, 
the  holy  family,  &c.,  are  sometimes  rep- 
resented at  laige.  Some  convents  in 
Rome,  cliiefly  the  Fitmciscans,  are  fa- 
mous for  attracting  many  people  by  such 
exhibitions.  The  church  of  England 
celebrates  this  least,  as  do  the  gi'eat  body 
of  European  Protestants.  In  the  U. 
States,  it  is  little  regarded,  except  by  the 
Episcopalians.  The  custom  of  making 
presents  on  Christmas-eve  is  derived  from 
an  old  heathen  usage,  practised  at  the 
feast  of  the  birth  of  Sol,  or,  in  Germany, 
on  the  occ^on  of  some  feast  peculiar  to 
that  country  (at  least  the  Ruprecht  seems 
to  have  had  such  an  origin);  but  it  has 
become  consecrated  by  ages,  and  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  make  this  festival 
an  interesting  event  to  famihes.  In  the 
north  of  Gennany,  this  custom  prevails 
most,  pervading  all  the  classes  and  relations 
of  society.  In  some  German  churches, 
sermons  are  dehvered  on  Christmas-eve 
for  tlie  benefit  of  children,  who  attend, 
canying  each  a  little  taper.  In  the  Cath- 
ohc  church,  the  officium  pastorum  is  sung 
in  which  a  chorus  of  children  respond  to 
the  priest. 

Christophe,  Henri,  king  of  Hayti,  was 
I)om  Oct.  6,  1767,  in  the  island  of  Grena- 
da, as  stated  by  some,  but,  as  others  say, 
in  that  of  St.  Christopher.  According  to 
the  latter  account,  he  was  carried  to  St. 
Domingo,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  sold  as  a 
slave,  and  employed  by  his  new  master  in 
the  business  of  a  cook,  which  calling  he 
exercised  at  the  Cape.  Odiers  relate  that, 
after  having  sensed  in  the  American  war, 
and  received  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah, he  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  was 
employed  on  the  plantation  of  Limonade, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  overseer,  wherein  he 
displayed  his  characteristic  severity.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles  among 
the  blacks,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  favor 
of  independence,  and  signaUzed  himself 
by  his  energy,  boldness  and  activity,  in 
many  bloody  engagements.  Toussaint- 
Louverture,  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  blacks,  at  length  gave  him  the  com- 
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missicn  of  brig-adier-genci-al,  and  employ- 
ed him  to  suppress  an  inauircction  head- 
ed by  his  nephew  Moyse.  This  object 
was  speedily  accomplished  by  Christophe, 
who  made  himself  master  of  tlie  person 
of  Moyse,  and  succeeded  him  as  govern- 
or of  the  province  of  the  North.  The  ex- 
ecution of  Moyse  excited  new  troubles  at 
the  Capfe,  which  the  activity  and  intrepid- 
ity of  Christophe  completely  suppressed. 
He  commanded  tliere  in  18C2,  when  Le- 
clerc  amved  with  a  French  anny,  des- 
tined for  the  subjugation  of  the  Negroes. 
Most  of  them,  deceived  by  the  promises 
of  Leclerc,  at  firet  gave  way  to  his  de- 
signs ;  but  Dessalines  and  Christophe  re- 
sisted from  the  beginning,  and  were  de- 
clared outlaws.  Cliristophe  was  compel- 
led to  make  his  peace,  but  resumed  anns 
again  u])on  the  perfidious  seizure  of  the 
person  of  Toussaint.  The  chmate  aided 
the  heroic  cftbrts  of  Dessalines  and  Chris- 
tophe, fuid,  at  the  close  of  1805,  there  was 
110  lougei  a  French  force  in  Hajti, — for  so 
the  island  was  now  denominated  by  the 
insurgent  chiefs.  During  the  short-lived 
govornment  of  Dcssjilines,  Christophe  was 
general-in-chief  of  the  Haytian  army ;  and, 
bein^  the  senior  officer,  and  most  distin- 
guished among  the  blacks,  possessed,  of 
course,  powerful  claims  to  succeed  him 
in  authority.  But  the  popularity  of  Po- 
tion in  the  South  balanced  that  of  Chris- 
tophe in  the  North.  In  February,  1807, 
an  assembly  convened  at  the  Cape  ap- 
pointed Cluistophe  president  for  life  of 
the  state  of  Hayti ;  and,  about  tlie  same 
time,  a  republic  was  organized  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  with  Petion  at  its  head.  A  civil 
war  between  the  two  chiefs  ensuetl,  but 
did  not  prevent  Christophe  from  taking 
judicious  measures  to  establish  public  or- 
<ler  in  the  tenitory  which  he  governed. 
He  organized  the  administration,  the  tri- 
bunals, the  marine,  and  the  anny,  made 
suitable  regulations  for  the  encouixige- 
ment  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  among  his  people, 
and,  by  his  energj',  attained  the  most  flat- 
tering resulte.  His  mihtary  force  was 
placed  on  a  respectable  footuig,  and  his 
Hnanccs  were  brought  into  a  flourishing 
condition.  He  constructed  fortifications, 
and  was  enabled  to  set  the  French  at  de- 
fiaiice.  Following  the  example  of  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  imitated,  he  alwlished  the 
republican  forms,  March  28,  1811,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the 
name  of  Henri  I.  The  dignity  and  title 
were  made  hereditary  in  his  family ;  a 
hereditar,"^  nobility  was  created,  to  give 
lustre  and  strength  to  the  new  institutions. 


with  an  appropriate  order  of  knightliood  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  imitation  of  ibudal 
sovereignties,  he  was  solcnmly  crowiied 
at  the  Cape,  June  2,  1812,  with  the  cere- 
monies customary  in  Europe.  He  also 
sought  to  perijetuate  his  name  by  the 
compilation  of  the  Code  Henri — a  digest 
founded  upon  the  Code  JVapoUon,  but  not 
servilely  copied.  On  the  contrarj>  it  was 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
Hayti.  In  1813,  some  cases  of  defection 
occuiTcd  among  his  subjects,  which  tend- 
ed to  exasperate  the  violent  and  suspicious 
temper  of  ClirLstophe,  and  prompted  him 
to  impolitic  acts  of  cruelty.  In  1814,  he 
and  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  not  by  a 
formal  agi-eement,  but,  as  it  were,  by  tacit 
consent.  For  several  years  in  succession, 
after  this,  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  re- 
gain their  authority  in  the  island  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  policy  of  Christophe's  govern- 
ment. He  constantly  refused  to  hear  any 
proposition  from  the  ex-colonists,  short  of 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  unqualified  in- 
dependence of  the  island ;  and  he  adopted 
the  most  decided  measures  to  counteract 
the  attempts  made  by  France.  Beside  his 
militai-y  preparations  for  defence  against  ag- 
gression, he  multiplied,  through  the  agency 
of  the  press,  writings  calculated  to  render 
the  views  of  the  ex-colonists  odious,  and 
to  maintain  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  emancipated  blacks.  To  fur- 
ther the  same  olrject,  he  conceived,  and, 
at  one  period,  seriously  set  about  effecting, 
the  plan  of  substituting  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  island  in  place  of  the  French ; 
his  intercourse  with  the  EngUsh  and 
American  merchants  having  communica- 
ted to  him  a  partiality  for  their  language. 
This  I'rojcct  entered  into  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education,  which  he  devised  for  the 
Haytians.  Tilings  continued  to  proceed 
in  this  way  imtil  the  death  of  Petion,  in 
1818,  and  the  accession  of  Boyer.  Dis- 
contents had  increased,  meanwhile,  among 
the  STibjects  of  Christophe,  who  contrasted 
the  mild  and  easy  i-ule  of  Boyer  with  the 
iron  despotism  under  which  they  groaned ; 
and  the  army  itself  was  ripe  for  a  change. 
Insurrection  began  among  the  garrison  of 
St.  Marc,  which  mutinied  in  a  body,  kill- 
ed the  governor  of  the  to-wn,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Boyer,  signifying  their  de- 
sire to  join  the  republic.  Boyer  hastily 
assembled  a  force  of  15,000  men,  and 
marched  to  the  support  of  the  insurgent 
garrison.  At  this  time,  Christophe  was 
confined,  by  illness,  in  his  fortified  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  where  he  commonly  resid- 
ed. The  insurrection  soon  spread  to  the 
Cape,  where  Richard,  due  de  Marmalade, 
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and  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom, proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty 
at  the  head  of  tlie  troops.  The  elite  of 
Chri.stojihe'n  army,  composing  his  guard 
of  al)out  1500  men,  continued  faithful  to 
him  for  a  while,  but,  when  marched  up 
to  oppose  the  insurgents  from  the  Cape, 
joine<l  with  the  latter  hi  demanding  the 
de|)03ition  of  Chiistophe.  Perceiving  his 
case  to  be  desperate,  and  resolved  not  to 
gratify  the  insurgents  by  becoming  their 
jirisouer,  Christophe  shot  himself  with  a 
])istol,  October  8,  1820.  His  coi-pse  rc- 
mamed  exposed  several  days  on  the  high- 
way, and  his  oldest  son  was  massacred ; 
but  lioyer  protected  his  widow  and  daugh- 
te.i-s  from  injury,  and  enabled  them  to  re- 
tire to  Europe  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
jtetejit  fortune.  A  large  treasure  was 
found  in  fort  Henri,  which  Christophe 
had  amassed  from  the  customs  on  mer- 
chandise. His  palace  was  dismantled  by 
the  populace,  who  seemed  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  defacing  what  had  cost  them  so 
much  toil  to  construct.  Thus  ended  a 
reign,  from  which  the  friends  of  the  blacks 
anticipated  much  and  with  justice.  Chris- 
tophe's  policy  was  probably  better  calcu- 
lated than  that  of  Petion  and  Boycr  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  Hayti.  Agi-i- 
culture  and  commerce  flourished  under 
liini,  and  decUned  under  tlie  latter;  but, 
his  goveiTunent  being  purely  a  military 
flespotism,  in  which  he  himself  was  every 
thing,  and  the  wishes  of  his  people  were 
totally  disregarded,  the  administi-ation  de- 
generated into  a  system  of  tyranny  which 
jjrovcd  insupportable.  (An.  JVecrol.,  1821  ; 
Franklin's  Hayti;  Malo,  His.  (PHaytL) 

Christopher,  duke  of  Wuitemberg; 
horn  in  1515;  one  of  the  wisest  rulers 
mentioned  in  history.  His  youth  was  a 
constant  scene  of  advereity.  When  he 
wa-s  but  four  years  old,  the  confederated 
Suabian  cities  expelled  his  father,  the 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  from  his  dominions, 
and  sold  the  dukedom  to  Austria.  Chris- 
topher waa  brought  to  Vienna,  and  Avas 
hardly  sjivcd  by  his  tutor,  Tyffemi,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  when  that  city 
was  besieged  by  Solyman.  He  was  a 
second  time  prcsei'ved  from  captivity,  by 
tlie  same  individual,  in  1532,  when  Charles 
V  intended  to  bury  his  pei-son  and  his 
claims  on  Wuitemberg  in  a  Spanish  con- 
vent. Christopher  had  been  conveyed 
almost  to  the  frontiere  of  Spain,  when  he 
f^ed,  and  safely  reached  Bavaria,  the  duke 
of  which  was  his  imcle,  and,  together  with 
Philip  of  Hesse,  now  commenced  a  war 
agabist  Austria,  to  comjiel  her  to  resign 
her  claims  to  Wurtemberg.    Francis  I 


supplied  them  with  money  to  carry  on 
the  contest.  The  liattle  of  Laufen,  in 
1534,  restored  the  father  of  Christopher  to 
the  govemment  of  Wurtemberg.  Chris- 
topher himself,  whom  his  father  disliked, 
went  into  the  French  serv  ice.  Afler  eight 
yeai-s,  he  was  recalled.  In  1550,  his  father 
died ;  but  he  could  not  consider  himself 
securely  possessed  of  the  dukedom  until 
1552,  when  he  immediately  began  to  devote 
hhnself  ui  every  way  to  the  improvement 
of  his  subjects.  He  ref'Stablished  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  which  had  been  prohibited 
during  tlie  interregnum,  and,  in  so  doing, 
gratified  the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  But 
he  did  not  appropriate  the  possessions  of 
convents,  and  other  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, to  himself,  as  so  many  or  most  of 
the  Protestant  princes  did,  but  formed  out 
of  St  a  great  fund,  called  the  fVurtembergi- 
an  church  property,  to  be  used  for  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  church,  and  for  other 
beneficent  purposes.  The  Wurtembergi- 
an  cloister  scltools,  for  the  education  of 
young  clergymen,  and  the  great  theologi- 
cal seminaiy  at  Tubingen,  ai-e  Ills  work. 
He  improved  the  schools,  so  that  educa- 
tion in  Wurtemberg,  even  at  the  present 
time,  is,  perhaps,  in  a  more  flourishing 
state  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
He  extended  the  liberties  of  liis  subjects, 
and  established  a  civil  code,  which  still 
exists.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  contin- 
ually attentive  to  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  fate  of  Protestantism  in  Germany 
was  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  in- 
terest. He  had  an  inten'iew  with  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis  and  tlie  Guises,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  fate  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  religious  peace 
at  Augsburg  in  1555.  He  endeavored  to 
unite  the  Protestant  {)rincea  of  Germanj', 
and  was  intrusted  with  many  highly  hon- 
orable commissions  by  the  empire.  He 
ruled  18  years,  and  died  in  December, 
15G8 ;  but  lives  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
people  of  Wurternl>erg,  who  regard  him 
as  the  model  of  a  niler.  J.  C.  Pnster  has 
well  described  the  life  of  Christopher. 

Christopher,  St. ;  a  saint  whose  name 
and  worship  are  celebrated,  but  whose 
histoiy  is  little  known.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Syria  or  Cilicia, 
who  was  baptized  by  St.  Babylas,  bishop 
of  Aiitioch,  and  received  the  crown  of 
martjTdom,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  centuiy.  Relics  of  him 
are  found  in  several  places,  principally  in 
Spain,  The  Eastern  church  celebrates 
his  festival  on  the  9th  of  May ;  the  Western, 
on  the  25th  of  July.  His  intercession  was 
particidarly  sought  in  the  time  of  the 
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])lague.  Christopher,  or  Christophcl,  liter- 
ally means  bearer  of  Christ.  He  is  re[)re- 
sented  as  a  giant,  bearing  the  child  Jesus 
upon  his  shoulders  through  the  sea,  which 
refei-s  to  a  legend  of  this  saint.  The  St. 
Christopher  of  Henunling  is  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  Boissei-^e. 
(q.  V.) 

CHRisTOpnER,  St.  (commonly  called  St. 
KiiVs) ;  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  discovered  by 
Columbus  m  1493,  alH)ut  15  miles  in 
lengtii,  and,  in  general,  about  4  in  breadth, 
but  towards  the  ca.steni  extremity,  not 
more  than  3.  Between  that  part  and  the 
rest  of  the  island  is  a  strip  of  land  3  miles 
in  length,  which  does  not  measure  half  a 
mile  across.  This  island  contains  43,726 
»icres,  of  which  about  17,000  acres  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  growth  of  sug^r,  and  4000 
to  i>asturage.  As  sugar  is  the  only  com- 
modity of  any  consequence  that  is  raised, 
except  the  neccssaiy  articles  of  food,  and 
a  little  cotton,  it  is  probable  that  neai'ly 
one  half  of  the  whole  island  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  interior  part  of  the  coim- 
tiy  consists,  indeed,  of  many  rugged  pi-eci- 
pices  and  barren  moimtains.  Of  these 
the  loftiest  is  mount  Miseiy  (evidently 
an  extinguished  volcano),  which  rises 
3711  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from 
the  sea.  The  general  average  produce  of 
sugar  for  a  series  of  years  is  16,000  hogs- 
heads of  16  c\vt.,  which,  as  one  half  only 
of  the  whole  cane  land,  or  8500  .ncres,  is 
annually  cut  (the  remainder  being  young 
canes),  gives  nearly  two  hogsheads  of  1 6 
CAVt.  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
ripe  canes.  This  island  is  divided  into 
nine  parislies,  and  contains  four  to^vns  and 
hamlets,  viz.  Basseterre,  the  present  capi- 
tal, as  it  was  formerly  that  of  the  French, 
containing  about  800  houses,  Sandy  Point, 
Old  Road  and  Deep  Bay.  Of  these,  the 
two  fii-st  are  ports  of  cntr}',  established 
by  law.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
(Charles  Fort  and  Brimstone  Hill,  l)oth 
near  Sandy  Point,  three  batteries  at  Bas- 
hoteiTe,  one  at  Fig-tree  Bay,  another  at 
Pahnetto  Point,  and  some  smaller  on&s  of 
no  great  importance.  Population,  in  182-3 
— 4,  according  to  Humboldt,  23,000,  of 
whom  3500  were  free  persons,  and  19,500 
slaves.  Official  value  of  imi)orts  and  ex- 
ports :  Imvorta.  Exprrfs. 

In  1809 £266,064 132,845 

1810 253,611 89,362 

Lon.  62°  49^  W. ;  lat.  17°  19'  N. 

Chromate  of  Iron,  or  Chromeisen- 
STEiN,  is  a  mineral  sulistance  of  ver^  con- 
siderable interest,  as  affording  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  and  durable  pigments  in 
the  arts.  It  is  found  disseminated  m 
grains  and  inqjerfectly  crjst^dlized  niass- 
ts,— occasionally  in  regular  octoetlral 
ciystals,  its  priinaiy  form, — of  a  black 
color,  a  shining  and  somewhat  metallic 
lustre.  It  scratches  glass,  is  opaque,  and 
has  a  specific  gravitj'  of  4.03.  According 
to  Vauquehn,  that  of  France  consists  of  40 
chromic  acid,  34.7  oxide  of  iron,  20.3  alu- 
niine,  silex  2.  But  chemists,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  consider  the  chrome  in  this  min- 
eral in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  not  of  an 
acid;  accordingly  the  mineral  is  now 
more  correctly  denominated  the  ferrugi- 
nous oxide  of  chrome.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Maryland,  at  the  Bare  hills, 
near  Baltimore,  and  is  contained  in  a 
steatitic  or  seipentine  rock.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  small  quantities  at  numerous  other 
places  in  the  U.  States,  and  has  many  lo- 
calities in  other  countries. 

Chromatic,  in  music  ;  one  of  the  three 
ancient  genera — diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enharmonic.  The  word  chromatic  has 
been  adopted,  as  it  is  believed,  because 
the  Greeks  were  ui  the  habit  of  designat- 
ing this  genus  by  charactere  of  various 
colors,  or,  as  some  s;iy,  because  the  chro- 
matic geiuis  is  a  mean  between  the  other 
two,  as  color  is  a  niean  between  wliite 
and  black  (this  seems  to  l>e  a  vciy  poor 
exjjlanation) ;  or,  lastlj^,  because  the  chro- 
matic genus,  by  its  semitones,  varies  and 
embellishes  the  diatonic,  thus  producing 
an  effect  similai*  to  that  of  coloring.  In 
modem  music,  the  word  chromatic  simply 
means  a  succession  of  semitones,  ascend- 
ing or  descending.  Thus  the  expres-sions 
chromatic  semitone  (the  inten'al  which  is 
found  between  any  given  note  and  that 
same  note  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered 
by  a  flat),  chromatic  scale,  chromatic  modu- 
lation, ai-e  terms  in  use. 

Chrome  ;  the  name  of  a  metal,  which, 
combined  with  oxygen  so  as  to  be  in  the 
state  of  an  acid,  was  discovered  by  Vau- 
quelin,  in  an  ore  of  lead  from  Siberia. 
1'his  metaJ  has  since  been  found  combin- 
ed with  iron  in  the  U.  States,  and  at  Unst, 
one  of  the  Shetland  isles.  It  appears  also 
to  be  the  colormg  princii)le  of  the  emerald 
and  the  ruby,  and  has  received  its  name 
from  its  property  of  assuming  brilliant 
colors  in  the  combinations  into  which  it 
enters.  Chrome,  which  has  hitherto  been 
procured  in  very  small  quantities,  owing 
to  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  may 
l>e  obtained  by  mixing  the  oxide  of  chrome 
with  charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 
It  is  brittle,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
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very  infusible.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.9. 
Chromt;  unites  with  oxygen  in  tlu-ee  pro- 
portions, forming  t\vo  oxides  and  one 
acid.  The  protoxide  is  of  a  green  color, 
exceedingly  infusible  by  itself,  but  with 
borax,  or  vitreous  sulistances,  it  melts,  and 
communicates  to  them  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  color.  Indeed,  the  emerald  owes  its 
color  to  this  oxide.  The  protoxide  is 
emj)loyed  at  the  manufactory  of  Sevres, 
in  France,  to  give  a  fine  deep-green  to 
the  cjiamel  of  porcelain.  It  is  appUed 
without  a  flux,  and  melted  with  the  en- 
amel. Chromic  acid,  however,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
this  metal  along  with  oxygen.  It  is  usu- 
ally ppopa/ed  for  chemical  purposes  by 
mixing  solutions  of  nitrate  of  barytes  and 
chromate  of  potash,  and  digesting  the 
chromate  of  barytes  that  is  fonned  in  di- 
lute sulphul-ic  acid.  This  abstracts  the 
barytes,  and  the  chromic  acid  is  procured, 
by  evaporation,  in  crystals  of  a  fine  ruby- 
red  color.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has 
a  sour,  metallic  taste,  and  all  the  charac- 
ters of  a  strong  acid.  It  combmes  with 
the  alkalies,  earths  and  metalUc  oxides, 
forming  salts,  many  of  which  have  very 
rich  coloi"s.  The  alkaline  chromates  are 
soluble  and  ciystallizable.  They  are  of  a 
yellow  or  red  color,  the  neutral  chromates 
being  commonly  yellow,  and  the  bi-chro- 
mateS,  red  or  deep  orange.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  the  bi-clu-omate  of  potash, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  useful 
salts.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  formed 
is  as  follows : — Chromate  of  iron,  or  rather 
fenuginous  oxide  of  chrome,  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  heated  strongly 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  cmcibles.  The  re- 
Bulting  masses  are  then  repeatedly  digest- 
ed with  water,  and  the  colored  liquids, 
whicli  are  slightly  alkaline,  saturated  witli 
nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, till  no  more  crystals  of  nitre  can  be 
obtau)od  from  them.  The  yellow  liquid, 
being  now  set  aside  for  a  week  or  two, 
deposits  a  copious  crop  of  crystals,  whose 
form  is  that  of  a  four-sided  prism,  termi- 
nated by  dihedral  summits.  Their  color 
is  an  intense  lemon-yelLow,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  orange.  100  parts  of  water  at 
GOP  dissolves  about  48  parts ;  but  boiling 
water  dissolves  almost  any  quantity.  Its 
solution  ill  water  decomposes  most  of  the 
metallic  salts ;  those  of  mercury,  of  a  fine 
red  ;  copper  and  iron,  of  a  reddish  brown ; 
silver,  dark  red ,  and  lead,  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  color,  now  much  used  as  a  pigment, 
under  the  name  of  chrome  ydlow.   Chrome 


yellow  is  largely  manufactured  in  tlie  U. 
Statas,  at  Baltimore,  near  which  place  is 
found  one  of  the  most  remarkable  depos- 
its of  ferruginous  oxide  of  chrome  m  the 
world.  The  i)rocess  consists  in  adding  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (or  sugar  of 
lead)  to  the  rough  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash,  from  which  the  nitrate  of  potash 
has  been  just  separated  by  crj  stallization. 
The  acetate  of  lead  is  added  as  long  as 
any  sediment  falls.  The  hquid  is  then 
filtered,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  left  on 
the  filtei"s,  dried  tor  sale. 

Chromic  Acid.  (See  Chrome.) 
Chronic  (from  xc^^'^h  time) ;  a  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long  du- 
ration, and  mostly  wthout  fever.  It  is 
used  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute,  Aihich 
is  applied  both  to  a  pungent  pain,  and  to  a 
disease  which  is  attended  with  violent 
symptoms,  tenninates  in  a  few  days,  and 
is  attended  with  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  chronic  disease  is  slow  in  its  prog- 
ress, and  not  so  generally  dangerous. 

Chronicle,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  his- 
tory digested  according  to  the  order  of 
time.  In  this  sense,  it  difFei-s  but  little 
from  annals.  The  term  is  mostly  used  in 
reference  to  the  old  liistories  of  nations, 
written  when  they  were  comparatively 
rude.  Chronicles  belong  to  the  sources 
of  histoiy,  and  many  have  been  handed 
down  from  early  ages ;  for  instance,  the 
two  books  of  die  Chronicles  of  the  He- 
brews, which  belong  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  many  nations,  sucli  chroni- 
cles were  written  under  the  authority  of 
government,  and  priests,  being  the  only 
men  of  learning  among  uncultivated  tribes, 
were  intrusted  with  this  ofiice.  In  the 
early  Christian  ages,  also,  clergj'men  Avere 
generally  the  authors  of  the  chronicles ; 
e.  g.,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  collect- 
ed from  other  liistorical  works  his  Chroni- 
cle of  ancient  history.  Hieronymus  of 
Stridor!  translated  it  into  Latin,  in  the 
fourth  centui-y,  and  others  contmued  it. 
Many  historical  works  of  the  Byzantines 
(q.  V.)  are  also  chronicles.  We  might 
mention,  likewsc,  the  Alexandrine  chroni- 
cle (Chronicon pa^chale),  published  by  Du 
Fresne  ;  also  the  chronicles  written  by 
monks,  particularly  by  the  diligent  Bene- 
dictines, m  the  middle  ages,  some  of  which 
embraced  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  world, 
fix)m  its  beginning  to  their  own  time  (as 
the  Chronicle  of  Rhegino,  of  Otto  of  Freis- 
ingen,  &c.) ;  others,  die  history  of  a  cer- 
tain period  (as  Liutprand's  History  of  liis 
Time,  from  891  to  946),  or  of  a  single  na- 
tion (as  the  Histoiy  of  the  Franks,  by 
Gregory  of  Toura ;  that  of  the  Lombards. 
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by  Paulus  Diaconus ;  the  English  Chroni- 
cles, by  Stow,  &,c.),  or  the  history  of  single 
provinces,  cities  and  institutions  (as  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Cologne);  also  the  history  of 
indixiduals  (as  Egmhard's  History  of 
Charlemagne),  and  of  single  events.  They 
have  been  published  partly  in  large  col- 
lections (for  mstance,  Scriptores  Rerum 
Germanicanim),  and,  until  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  were  mostly  written  in 
Latin.  Of  many  of  them  the  authors  are 
not  known.  In  this  case,  they  are  called 
after  the  place  where  they  were  written 
or  where  they  were  found. 

These  chronicles  bear  the  impression  of 
their  time,  displaying  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  their  authors,  and  alx)unding 
in  religious  and  moral  reflections.  We 
must  admit,  in  their  favor,  however,  that 
they  are  not  filled  with  pohtical  disquisi- 
tions and  superficial  reasoning,  of  which 
modem  histories  afford  so  many  uistances. 
The  clironicles  of  the  middle  ages  were 
not  wiitten  with  the  purpose  of  supporting 
certain  principles,  but  generally  give  sim- 
ple facts ;  on  account  of  which  they  are 
preferable,  as  historical  records,  to  many 
modem  works.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
equal  in  value  the  result  of  the  deep  re- 
searches of  a  Giblwn  or  a  Niebuhr.  Young 
men,  in  search  of  historical  knowlctlge, 
ought  to  apply  themselves  more  frequent- 
ly to  those  sources,  and  not  tmst  so  much 
to  the  writers  who  drew  from  them ;  and  we 
can  say,  from  experience,  tliat  they  would 
find  tliem  very  interesting  reading.  (For 
infonnation  respecting  the  chronicles  of 
tlie  middle  ages,  we  wotdd  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  treatises  by  Rosier,  in  Latin,  par- 
ticulaily  the  preface  to  his  Chronica  Medii 
JEvi  (1798),  and  the  directories  of  Freher 
and  Adelung.)  Chronicle  is  also  often 
used  as  the  title  of  newspapers.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  (London) 
Morning  Chronicle,  an  excellent  paper  of 
the  whig  party.     (See  JVewspaper.) 

Chronodistich,Chro?jogram  ;  averse 
in  which  certain  of  the  letters  used  signify 
Roman  numbers,  and  indicate  the  year  in 
which  the  event  happened  to  which  the 
verse  relates  ;  e.  g.,  reges  ConCeDant 
paCeM,  where  CCDCM  make  the  num- 
ber 1800.     It  is  little  used  at  present. 

Chronology  (compounded  of  xp<'>"'?. 
time,  and  Xiyos,  discouree)  is  the  art  of 
measuring  time  (see  Time),  distinguish- 
ing its  several  constituent  parts,  such 
as  centuries,  years,  &c.,  by  appropriate 
marks  and  characters,  and  adjusting  these 
pails,  m  an  orderly  manner,  to  past  trans- 
actions, by  means  of  eras,  epochs  and 


cycles,  for  the  illustration  of  history.  Tlio 
principal  means  for  marking  the  divisions 
of  time  are  afibrded  by  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  l)odies,  particularly  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  which  produce  the  natural 
division  of  time  into  yeai-s,  months  and 
days.  The  necessities  of  life,  requiring 
still  smaller  and  more  precise  divisions  of 
time  (which  can  be  measured  only  by  ar- 
tificiaJ  means),  gave  rise  to  hours,  minutes 
and  seconds.  This  division  of  time  is 
called  the  artificial.  Even  in  tlie  natural 
division,  however,  there  is  something  ar- 
bitrarj^  as  it  depends  solely  on  the  wiU 
what  point  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  shall  be  taken  as  tlie  point  of  be- 
ginning; for  example,  in  the  annual  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  whether  we  shall  take 
the  longest  day  of  summer  or  the  shortest 
day  of  winter.  The  first  lawgivei-s,  there- 
fore, fixed  the  civil  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month,  day  and  year,  and,  at  the  same 
time  also,  the  smaller  divisions  of  these 
larger  portions  of  time.  From  this  separ- 
ation of  the  natural  and  artificial  or  civil 
division  of  time,  arises  a  division  of  chro- 
nology into  mathematical,  astronomical 
and  historical.  Astronomical  chronology 
determines  the  duration  of  the  natural 
portions  of  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  historical  chronology 
treats  of  the  civil  divisions  of  thne,  of  the 
methods  of  reckoning  time  among  difler- 
ent  nations,  of  ancient  periods  or  remark- 
able epochs,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  each 
of  these  divisions  of  chronology  requires 
the  assistance  of  the  others.  All  histori- 
cal chronology  is  grounded  on  the  astro- 
nomical, which  cannot  detemiine  the  du- 
ration of  the  periods  of  time  without  the 
aid  of  the  civil  division.  Mathematicians 
and  astronomers  determine  the  natural 
periods  of  time  as  they  are  indicated  by 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is 
lefl  to  legislators  to  determine  by  law  on 
what  day  the  year  shall  begin,  how  many 
days  shall  constitute  a  month,  how  many 
a  week,  &c.  This  civil  regulation  is  the 
foundation  of  the  calendar  (q.  v.)  or  alma- 
nac. Thus  far  must  astronomical  chro- 
nology be  connected  with  historical ;  but 
the  latter  only  can  teach  us  the  divisions 
adopted  by  different  people.  Historical 
chronology  explains,  1.  the  form  of  the 
year  among  different  nations,  as  it  is  reg- 
ulated by  lawgivers,  founders  of  religions, 
and  other  founders  of  civil  society:  2. 
tliose  events  which  are  selected  by  different 
nations  as  eras,  that  is,  as  points  from  which 
they  begin  their  reckoning ;  e.  g.,  the  Yugs 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the 
era  of  the  Seleucidse,  among  the  Chaldeans 
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Syrians,  Persians,  Egyptians ;  the  creation 
of  the  world,  among  the  Jews ;  the  birth  of 
Christ,  among  Christians  ;  the  Olympiads, 
among  the  Greeks  ;  the  building  of  Rome 
and  the  consular  era,  among  the  Romans  ; 
the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mohanuned,  among 
the  Mohammedans,  &c.  As  so  many  dif- 
ferent eras  render  the  reckoning  of  time 
difficult,  it,  3dly,  selects  a  form  of  the  year 
and  an  era  to  wliich  it  refers  those  of  other 
nations,  and  by  which  it  arranges  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations  and  times.  The  Euro- 
pean chronologist  and  historian  must  refer 
the  eras  and  years  of  all  people  to  those 
used  in  modem  Europe.  Mathematical 
and  astronomical  chronology  is  taught  in 
the  manuals  of  astronomy.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Astronomie  of  Ija- 
lande  (2d  vol.  p.  270,  2d  ed.)  The  Man- 
ual of  Astronomical  and  Technical  Chro- 
nology (from  the  sources)  of  D.  L.  Ideler 
(vol.  i,  BerUn,  1825,  vol.  2,  1826)  is  an 
excellent  work.  This  savant  has  done 
"much  for  the  advancement  of  this  sci- 
ence by  his  extensive  researches.  (See 
Epoch  and  History.) 

ChroiXOMeter  ;  a  time-piece  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  at  present  much  em- 
ployed by  navigators  in  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea.  In  general,  chronom- 
eters are  much  larger  than  common 
watches,  and  are  hung  in  gimbals,  in 
boxes  six  or  eight  inches  square ;  but 
there  are  also  many  pocket  chronometers, 
which,  externally,  have  all  tlie  appearance 
of  tlic  better  sort  of  pocket  watches,  and 
internally  differ  fi-om  these  only  in  the 
construction  of  the  balance.  The  balance 
and  hair-spring  are  the  principal  agents 
in  regulating  the  rate  of  going  in  a  com- 
mon watch,  being  to  this  what  the  i>en- 
dulum  is  to  a  common  clock  ;  and  this 
spring,  in  the  former,  like  the  pendulum 
in  the  latter,  is  subject  to  expansions  and 
contractions,  under  different  degi'ees  of 
heat  and  cold,  which,  of  course,  affect  the 
speed  or  rate  of  the  machine ;  and  the 
methods  of  correcting  this  inaccuracy 
mark  the  difference  between  the  watch 
and  chronometer.  These  are  very  nu- 
merous. (See  Horologrj.)  With  Ameri- 
can navigators,  chronometers  are  more 
common  than  with  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. All  the  lines  of  packets  between 
the  U.  States  and  Europe  have  them. — 
An  instnunent  under  the  name  of  chro- 
nometer  is  also  used  by  musicians  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  time.  Two  sorts 
have  l>een  invented  for  different  purposes. 
The  firat  supplies  the  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor, and  regularly  beats  time.  In  the 
British  Magazine  (ii.  283)  may  be  found 


an  account  of  a  graduated  pendulum  for 
this  purpose,  proposed  by  doctor  Robin- 
son ;  and  others  have  since  been  sold  at 
the  principal  music-shops  in  London, 
The  second  is  used  by  tuners  of  instru- 
ments, to  measure  the  velocity  of  beats. 
On  this  point,  the  reader  may  consult  doc- 
tor Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  210. 

Chrysalis.     (See  Papilio.) 

Chryseis.     (See  Achilles.) 

Chrysippus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Ci- 
licia,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  dis- 
puting. He  was  the  principal  opposer  of 
the  Epicureans,  and  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 700  different  works,  mostly  of  a  dia- 
lectical character ;  but  of  these  no  com- 
plete work  is  extant.  He  died,  at  a  gi*eat 
age,  about  206  years  B.  C. 

Chrysoberyl  (sometimes  called  cjpno- 
phane,  and,  by  the  jewellers.  Oriental 
chrysolite)  was,  for  a  long  time,  only 
known  as  occuning  in  semi-ti-ansparent, 
rounded  pieces,  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
rivers,  along  with  other  species  of  gems. 
Thus,  in  Brazil,  it  was  found  along  with 
the  diamond  and  topaz,  and  with  nibies 
and  sapphires  in  Ceylon.  Distinct  crys- 
tals were  afterwards  brought  from  Siberia, 
but  their  original  situation  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  in 
beautifully  distinct  cr}'8tals,  at  two  places 
in  the  U.  States — at  Haddam  (Comi.)  and 
Saratoga  (N.  Y.)  They  are  foimd,  at  both 
these  localities,  in  a  granitic  rock.  The 
form  of  the  crystal  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
right  rectangular  prism,  and  a  low,  six- 
sided  table  (with  reentering  angles),  form- 
ed by  the  crossing  of  three  prismatic  crys- 
tals. Chrj'soberyl  scratches  quartz  ;  is  of 
an  olive-green  color,  and  vitreous  lustrr, 
and  is  often  possessed  of  a  bluish  opalc^s- 
ccnce.  Specific  gravity,  3.754.  It  is 
composed  of  alumine  68.66,  glucine  16.00, 
silex  5.99,  protoxide  of  iron  4.73,  and  ox- 
ide of  titanium  2.66. 

Chrysolite  ;  a  greenish,  yellowish  or 
brownish  stone,  sometimes  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  double  refraction  in  a 
high  degree.  It  is  composed  of  silex  and 
magnesia.  The  chrysohte  employed  in 
the  aits  comes  chiefly  from  the  Levant, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewelleiy^  but  is 
not  highly  esteemed.  Werner  thinks  that 
the  yellow  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is 
the  modem  topaz. 

Chrysoloras,  Emanuel;  a  distinguish- 
ed Greek  of  Constantinople,  bom  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  14th  century,  the 
first  who,  in  modem  times,  transplanted 
Greek  literature  into  Italy.  The  emperor 
John  Palaeologus  sent  him,  in  1391,  to 
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Italy  and  England,  to  ask  for  assistance 
against  the  Turks.  Having  thus  become 
kiJOAvn  in  Italy,  he  returned  there,  about 
the  year  1395,  and  was  appohited  profes- 
sor of  Greek  literature  at  Florence.  He 
remained  about  three  yeai-s  in  Florence, 
Avherc  he  collected  around  hun  a  great 
number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages  and  ranks, 
^uid  excited  universal  enthusiasm  as  much 
by  his  dignity,  and  the  grace  of  his  elocu- 
tion, as  by  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
From  his  school  proceeded  Leonardo 
Bruno,  Poggius,  Francis  Philelphus,  and 
other  distinguished  revivers  of  classical 
studies.  He  aftenvards  taught  with  equal 
success  in  Milan,  whence  the  Greek  em- 

i)eror  RIanuel,  who,  in  1400,  had  come  to 
taly,  sent  for  him  to  Pavia,  Venice,  and 
lasti)'  to  Rome.  Pope  Gregory  XII  em- 
ployed him  in  public  affairs,  and  sent  him, 
with  others,  to  the  coimcil  of  Constance, 
where  he  died  in  1415.  He  should  not 
be  confounded  with  his  nephew  and  com- 
panion in  Italy,  Jolm  Chrysoloras. 

Chrvsostosi,  John,  St. ;  a  celebrated 
father  of  the  church,  born  in  Antioch,  in 
the  year  344.  Secundus,  his  father,  had 
the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in 
Syria.  In  those  times,  eloquence  was  still 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  honors 
in  Greece.  Chrysostom  studied  this  art, 
with  Libanius,  the  most  famous  orator  of 
his  time,  and  soon  excelled  his  master. 
After  having  studied  philosophy  with  An- 
dragathius,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  detennin<;d  upon  quitting 
t!ie  world,  and  on  consecrating  his  life  to 
God  in  the  deseils  of  Syria.  At  the  age 
of  20,  he  conducted  p  legal  case  with  ex- 
traordinary success ;  but  he  soon  retired 
f)-om  public  business,  and,  by  fasfing  and 
])L'nance,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  mastery 
of  Ijis  passions.  He  remained  tiiree  years 
in  Antioch.  He  was  united,  by  the  ties 
of  an  intimate  friendship,  with  Basil,  The- 
odore, afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsucsta, 
and  with  Maximus,  subsequently  bishop 
of  Scleucia.  Theodore  having  quitted 
for  a  tune  his  holy  vocation,  Chr}  sostom 
wrote  two  beautiful  exhortations,  in  order  to 
recall  Iiim  to  his  duty.  The  bishops  of  the 
])rovincecs  had  detennined  on  electing  him 
or  Basil  as  bishop ;  but  Chiysostom  fled, 
and  C/Oncealed  himself;  consequently  Ba- 
sil was  elected,  who  complained,  however, 
much  of  liis  friend's  withdrawal.  Chrys- 
ostom defended  himself  in  his  beautiftil 
work  on  the  office  of  priests.  He  was 
then  only  26  years  old.  In  374,  he  retired 
to  the  anchorites  who  dwelt  on  the  moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch.  He  de- 
scribed the  life  which  he  led  with  them  in 


the  follo^ving  manner :—"  They  rise  with 
the  first  crowing  of  the  cock,  or  at  mid- 
night. After  having  read  jisalms  and 
hynuis  in  common,  each,  in  liis  senarate 
cell,  is  occupied  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  copying  books.  Then  they 
proceed  to  church,  and,  after  mass,  return 
quietly  to  their  habitations.  They  never 
speak  to  each  other ;  their  nourishment  is 
bread  and  salt ;  some  add  oil  to  it,  and  the 
invalids  vegetables.  After  meals,  they  rest 
a  few  moments,  and  then  return  to  their 
usual  occupations.  They  till  the  ground, 
fell  wood,  make  baskets  and  clothes,  and 
Avash  the  feet  of  travellers.  Their  bed  is 
a  mat  spread  on  the  ground ;  their  dress 
consists  of  skins,  or  cloths  made  of  the 
hair  of  goats  and  camels.  They  go  bare- 
footed, have  no  propeitj-,  and  never  pro- 
nounce the  words  mine  and  thine.  Undis- 
turl)ed  peace  dwells  in  their  habitations, 
and  a  cheerfidness  scarcely  known  in  the 
world."  After  four  years,  Chrysostom 
quitted  these  hermits  to  s<»ek  a  still  greater 
seclusion.  He  dwelt  in  a  cavern,  where 
he  remained  two  years  without  lying 
down.  His  penance  and  wakefulness,  to- 
gether with  the  dampness  of  his  abode, 
threw  him  into  a  severe  illness,  which 
forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch  (381).  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  deacon 
by  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  38(5, 
consecrated  priest.  He  was  chosen  vicar 
by  the  same  dignitary,  and  commissioned 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  people. 
Till  then,  the  bishopc  only  had  instructed 
the  people  in  the  gospel.  His  eloquence 
attracted  Jews,  heathens  and  heretics. 
He  was,  saj^s  Sozomencs,  the  ornament 
of  his  church,  and  of  the  whole  East, 
when  the  cmi)eror  Arcadius  determined, 
in  397,  to  place  him  in  the  episcopal  see 
of  Constantinople.  To  prevent  the  inhab- 
itants of  Antioch  from  opposing  his  inten- 
tions, the  emperor  catjsed  him  to  be  se- 
cretly conveyed  to  Constantinople,  where 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or- 
dained him.  He  commenced  his  official 
labors  by  limiting  the  expenses  of  his 
house,  founded  and  supported  many  hos- 
pitals, improved  tlie  morals  of  the  clergj-, 
and  converted  a  number  of  heathens  and 
heretics.  He  gave  so  generously  to  the 
poor,  that  he  was  universally  called  John 
the  almsgivcr.  He  devoted  himself  to  at- 
tendance on  the  sick.  He  sent  bishops  as 
missionaries  to  the  Goths,  to  the  Scythians, 
and  to  Persia  and  Palestine.  His  elo- 
quence twice  prevented  an  insurrection. 
In  399,  Chrysostom  held  a  council  in 
Constantinople,  at  which  several  Asiatic 
bishops  were  dieposed  as  guilty  of  simony. 
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Severin,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in  Syria,  dared 
to  attack  Chrysostom  from  the  pulpit,  and 
to  stir  up  the  people  against  him ;  but 
his  charges  were  rejected  as  calumnies. 
Chrysostom  had  two  dangerous  enemies — 
the  empress  Eudoxia,  whose  injustice  and 
extortions  gave  cause  to  many  complaints  ; 
and  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  uifluence.  The 
latter  assembled  several  bishops  at  Chal- 
<'edon,  who  were  to  investigate  the  cona- 
plaints  made  against  Chiysostom.  But  he 
refiised  to  appear,  alleging  that  they  had 
acted  against  the  laws  of  the  church  ;  and, 
on  his  part,  assembled  40  bishops  at  Con- 
stantinople. His  enemies,  however,  pre- 
vailed. His  removal  was  determined  upon, 
and  sanctioned  bj''  Arcadius,  who  banished 
him  from  the  country.  Chr}  sostom  quit- 
ted the  city  secretly,  that  he  might  not  be 
j>revented  by  his  adhei^ents,  and  purposed 
retii'ing  to  Bithynia ;  but  the  people 
threatened  a  revolt.  In  the  following 
night,  an  earthquake  gave  general  alarm. 
In  this  dilemma,  Arcadius  recalled  his  or- 
ders, and  Eudoxia  hei-self  invited  Chiys- 
ostom  to  return.  The  [)eople  accompa- 
nied him  triumphantly  to  the  city,  his 
enemies  fled,  and  peace  was  restored,  but 
only  for  a  sliort  time.  A  feast,  attended 
with  many  heathen  ceremonies,  for  the 
consecration  of  a  statue,  given  by  the  em- 
press, roused  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop, 
who  pubUcly  exclaimed  against  it ;  and 
Eudoxia,  violently  incensed,  recalled  the 
prelates  devoted  to  her  will,  and  Chrjsos- 
tom  was  condemned,  although  40  bishops 
declared  themselves  in  his  favor.  Arca- 
dius ordered  the  soldiei-s  to  force  him 
tirorn  the  church,  which  was  profaned  and 
stained  with  blood.  Pope  Innocent  I 
and  the  emperor  Honorius  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  Chrjsostom,  but  Arca- 
«iius  refused  to  assemble  the  council,  on 
which  the  others  insisted,  and  commanded 
Chrj'sostom  peremptorily  to  retire  to  the 
place  of  his  banishment  He  obeyed,  and 
was  conveyed  to  Nice,  in  Bithynia  (404). 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  church  and 
the  palace  where  the  senate  used  to  as- 
semble became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
Many  works  of  art  were  lost  in  this  con- 
flagration, which  the  emperor  attributed 
to  die  friends  of  Chrysostom.  The  Isau- 
rians  and  Huns  laid  waste  the  empire. 
Chrysostom's  return  was  universally  de- 
sired ;  Arcadius  remained  inflexible.  Eu- 
doxia died  soon  after  Chrysostom's  ban- 
ishment, after  havuig  fixed  upon  the  little 
Armenian  town  Cucusus,  in  the  wlds  of 
Taurus,  for  his  abode.  Exhausted  by 
sickness,  deprivations,  and  the  fatigues  of 
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his  journey,  he  arrived  there,  and  contin- 
ued to  exert  his  pious  zeal.  He  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Persia  and  Phoenicia,  and 
wrote  17  letters  to  Olympias,  all  of  which 
are  moral  disseitations.  He  likewise  ad- 
dressed to  her  his  work  entitled,  "  None 
can  injure  him  who  does  not  injure  him- 
self." All  Christendom- beheld  the  pious 
sufferer  with  love  and  admiration ;  at 
which  the  emperor,  exasperated,  com- 
manded him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  to  the  town  of 
Pityont,  situated  on  its  most  distant  bor- 
dei-s.  The  ofiicers  who  had  him  in  charge 
obliged  the  old  man  to  perform  this  jour- 
ney on  foot,  with  his  head  uncovered,  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  he  fell  a 
prey  to  exliaustion.  In  Comana,  in  Pon- 
tus, lie  was  brought  to  the  oratory  of  the 
maityr  St.  Basil.  He  put  on  wliite  gar- 
ments, received  the  eucharist,  uttered  a 
fenent  prayer,  which  he  closed,  as  usual, 
with  the  words  "  Praise  be  to  God  for  all 
things,"  crossed  himself,  and  expired  (407), 
63  years  old.  His  body  was  interred  at 
the  side  of  that  of  St.  Basil ;  but,  in  438,  it 
was  conveyed  solemnly  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  emperor. 
At  a  later  period,  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  Greek 
church  celebrates  his  feast  on  the  13th  of 
November,  the  Roman  on  the  27th  of 
Januaiy.  The  name  of  Chrysostom  (gold- 
en-mouthed) was  assigned  to  him,  after 
his  death,  to  express  the  eloquence  which 
he  possessed  in  so  much  greater  a  degree 
than  the  other  fathers  of  the  church. 
He  never  repeats  himself,  and  is  always 
original.  The  vivacity  and  power  of  his 
imagination,  the  force  of  his  logic,  his 
power  of  arousing  the  passions,  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  his  compaiisons,  the  neat- 
ness and  purity  of  his  style,  his  clearness 
and  sublimity,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  authors :  the 
Christian  church  has  not  a  more  accom- 
plished orator. — The  most  accurate  Greek 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Henry  Sa- 
ville  (1612,  9  vols,  fol.);  the  most  com- 
plete Greek  and  Latin,  is  that  of  Montfau- 
Qon  (Paris,  1618,  13  vols,  fol.)  Professor 
Neander,  at  Berlin,  has  written  a  biogi-a- 
phy  of  this  father  of  the  church,  or  rather 
a  history  of  him  and  his  time,  entitled  St. 
Chrysostom,  a  highly  esteemed  work,  full 
of  the  important  results  of  the  deep  re- 
searches of  its  learned  author. 

Chubb,  Thomas;  a  writer  in  humble 
life,  who  obtained  great  temporary  dis- 
tinction aa  a  controversialist.  He  waa 
bom  at  East  Hadbam,  near  Salisbury,  and 
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was  instructed  only  in  reading,  writing 
and  accounts.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
glover,  but,  at  length,  became  journeyman 
to  a  tallow-chandler,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
from  the  best  English  books  which  he 
could  procure.  In  1715,  he  published 
The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  asserted, 
&c.,  the  perspicuity  and  argumentative 
skill  of  which  obtained  for  it  much  notice. 
Of  course,  a  production,  assailing  a  part 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  did  not  pass  without 
reply,  and  a  controversial  warfare  com- 
menced, which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life. 
Li  1730,  he  offered  to  the  world  his 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics,  moral  and 
theological,  in  34  tracts,  collected  m  a  4to. 
volunie,  of  which  book  Pope,  in  a  letter 
to  Gay,  speaks  with  great  respect.  Vari- 
ous pubUcations  followed,  e.  g.,  A  Dis- 
course concerning  Reason,  The  true  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,  Inquiry  into 
the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Religion, 
&c.,  which  manifest  his  disposition  to 
question  many  points  of  orthodoxy.  He, 
however,  adhered  to  the  general  con- 
clusion, that  Jesus  was  sent  from  God 
as  an  instructer  to  mankind,  and  reg- 
ularly attended  pubhc  worship  at  his  par- 
ish church  until  his  death.  Chubb  seems 
never  to  have  sought  to  emerge  from  the 
humble  condition  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him,  although  he  met  with  some 
powerful  patrons.  He  died  suddenly  in 
Februaiy,  1747,  aged  68. 

Chulucanas  ;  the  name  of  an  ancient 
^Tiined  city  of  Peru,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras,  at  the  height  of  8943  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  Paramo  of 
Chulucanas,  between  the  Indian  villages 
of  Ayavaca  and  Guancabamba.  Hum- 
boldt says,  that  the  great  causey  of  the 
Incas,  lined  with  freestone — one  of  the 
most  useftil  and  stupendous  works  ever 
executed  by  man,  and  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  finest  Roman  roads — is 
still  in  good  preservation,  between  Chulu- 
canas, Guamani  and  Sagique ;  and  Fran- 
cisco Coreal  found  it  perfect  in  two  other 
places,  and  states  that  it  yields  in  nothing 
to  the  most  magnificent  European  road. 
It  nms  from  Quito,  through  Cuzco,  to  La 
Plata,  or  from  the  equator  to  20°  of  S.  lat- 
itude. On  the  summit  of  the  Andes, 
wherever  this  road  passes,  ruins  of  great 
buildings  are  every  where  seen.  Hum- 
boldt counted  nine  in  less  than  half  a  de- 
gree of  latitude ;  and  Pedro  de  Cieca  de 
Leon,  who  wrote  in  1541,  describes  sev- 
eral which  he  saw  in  the  province  bt  Los 
Canares.  They  are  now  called,  by  the 
Peruvians,  palaces  of  the  Incas^  but  were 


probably  only  fortifications  to  secure  the 
conquests  of  Quito  and  Chile. 

Chuquisaca,  or  La  Plata;  a  city  of 
South  Americ^v,  and  capital  of  Bolivia; 
lat.  19°  40'  S. ;  Ion.  m'  46'  W. ;  population, 
18,000.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  In- 
dians and  Spaniards.  It  stands  on  a  plain, 
environed  by  eminences,  which  defend  it 
from  all  winds.  The  temperature  of  the 
an-,  in  summer,  is  very  mild ;  nor  is  there 
any  considerable  difference  throughout  the 
year.  The  houses  have  one  story  besides 
the  ground  floor.  They  are  covered  with 
tiles,  and  are  very  roomy  and  convenient, 
with  delightful  gardens,  planted  with  Eu- 
ropean fruit-trees ;  but  water  is  so  scarce  as 
hardly  to  supply  the  necessary  purjioses  of 
life,  and  is  brought  from  the  several  public 
fountains  dispersed  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  city. — The  town  had  the  name  of 
La  Plata  from  its  being  built  near  silver 
mines.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in 
1551,  the  place  having  then  the  title  of 
city,  and,  m  1608,  was  raised  to  an  arch- 
bishopric. The  cathedral  is  large,  of  good 
ai'chitecture,  and  finely  adorned  with 
paintuigs  and  gildings.  The  city  has  also 
a  univei-sity,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier,  the  chairs  of  which  are  filled  indif- 
ferently with  secular  clergy  or  laymen ; 
but  the  rector  was  formerly  always  a 
Jesuit. 

Chur.    (See  Coire.) 

Church  is,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  collective  body  of  those  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  followers  of 
Christ.  In  this  sense,  the  founder  of  the 
church  is  Jesus  Christ  himself;  for, 
though  his  followers  did  not  separate 
themselves  from  the  community  of  the 
synagogue  until  afler  his  death,  yet  he 
had,  by  preaching  a  doctrine  essentially 
different  from  Judaism,  and  by  collecting 
disciples  and  friends  around  him,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  religious  body. 
Moreover,  he  ordered  his  disciples,  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  the  world,  to  go 
forth  and  preach  the  gospel  through  the 
earth,  and  estabhshed  two  religious  cere- 
monies, by  which  his  followers  were  to  be 
distinguished.  These  circumstances,  ma- 
ny have  thought,  must  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating his  intention  to  found  a  church. 
Judaism,  too,  may  be  considered  as  having 
paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  church  or  organized  religious 
community. — But  the  word  church  is  not 
so  often  taken  in  the  sense  just  described 
as  in  a  much  narrower  one,  in  which  it 
signifies  a  body  of  Christians,  which  dif- 
fers in  doctrines,  constitution  and  usages 
from  the  remainder.    From  the  11th  can- 
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tury,  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Christians 
were  separated  from  the  Latin  Christians, 
or  Christians  of  the  West ;  and  thus  orig- 
inated the  difference  between  the  Greek 
Catholic  chiu'ch,  whose  chief  is  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  whose  chief  is  the  Roman 
bishop,  or  the  pope.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, tlie  reformation  caused  another  di- 
vision in  the  Western  church,  one  pait  of 
its  members  seceding  from  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  Roman  see,  and  adoptuig  dif- 
ferent doctrines  fromtliose  professed  by  the 
rest.  Thus  arose  the  difference  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  It 
might  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  some 
Protestant  sects  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  from  the  Catholic 
church  ;  for  instance,  tlie  Quakers  from 
the  English  Episcopal  church.  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  sufficient 
that,  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
they  are  all  called  Protestants.  There 
is,  moreover,  one  pouJt  which  distin- 
guLshes  all  Protestant  sects,  or  the  whole 
Protestant  church,  from  the  two  CathoUc 
ones,  namely,  that  the  Protestants  declare 
the  Bible  their  only  ground  of  behef,  and 
permit  it  to  be  freely  read  and  examined 
into. — In  a  third  sense,  the  word  church 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  Christian 
community  of  a  country,  e.  g.,  the  French 
church,  Italian  church,  &c. — In  a  fourth 
sense,  this  word  signifies  the  building  in 
which  Christians  assemble  for  the  woi"ship 
of  God.  The  Christians  of  the  1st  centu- 
ry woi-shipped  in  private  houses,  or  in  the 
open  air,  in  remote  places,  because  they 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and 
were  often  persecuted.  It  was  not  till  die 
3  J  century,  that  they  could  venture  to  give 
more  publicity  to  their  service,  and  to 
build  churches.  Since  the  4th  century, 
the  churches  have  become  large  and  mag- 
nificent edifices.  Such  were  erected  by 
Constantine  and,  more  particularly,  by 
Theodosius  and  Justinian.  Many  heathen 
temples,  also,  were  changed  into  Christian 
churches.  In  the  middle  ages,  many 
splendid  edifices  were  erected  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  which,  in 
loftiness  and  grandeur,  were  never  sur- 
passed. Some  of  the  most  famous 
churches  at  present  are  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome ;  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris ;  St.  Ste- 
phen's, at  Vienna ;  the  church  of  Isaac,  at 
St.  Petereburg ;  the  minsters  at  Sti-asburg 
and  Cologne ;  and  St.  Paul's  church,  in 
London.  (See  Cathedrals.)  Excepting 
the  last  mentioned  edifice.  Protestantism 
has  produced  no  very  splendid  church. 
In  fact,  tlie  Protestants,  in  the  construc- 


tion of  their  places  of  worship,  seem  to 
have  had  almost  exclusively  in  view  the 
accommodation  of  the  hearers,  particular- 
ly in  England  and  America.  This  fact  is 
easily  explained  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  do  not  celebrate,  in  their  churches, 
divine  service,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Catholics  use  the  phrase,  but  cliiefly  meet 
to  hear  the  Bible  explained  to  them,  and 
to  be  instmcted  in  their  duties  ;  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  churches  of  a  large 
portion  of  Protestants  are  often,  or  even 
usually,  called  vieeting-hoiises,  and  their 
sermons  discourses. — In  New  England, 
the  word  church  is  used  to  denote  the 
members  of  a  religious  society,  who  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian 
rehgion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  reU- 
gious  society,  who  have  not  made  such  a 
profession. — There  are  various  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  church,  which,  of  course, 
has  the  same  origin  with  the  German 
Kirche,  and  the  Scottish  kirL  Some  de- 
rive it  from  the  Greek  xvptaKiv,  from  Kvpws, 
lord,  a  house  appropriated  for  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  Others  think  the  German 
word  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  eccksioy 
in  which  case  it  would  be  derived  from 
kiiren,  to  elect,  and  imply  the  idea  of  the 
elect  people  of  God. 

As  it  is  the  natural  course  of  things  that 
the  different  branches,  powers,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, the  component  parts  of  every  establish- 
ment, are  at  first  confounded,  and  separated 
only  by  degrees,  with  the  progress  of  un- 
provement,  and  after  long  struggles,  so  it 
has  been  with  the  church  and  the  state. 
The  violent  contentions  which  took  place 
at  first  between  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  considered  himself  emperor  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  pope,  were  repeated  in 
many  countries,  and  still  continue  m  some. 
It  would  far  exceed  our  hmits  to  give  even 
a  sketch  of  these  disputes,  and  of  the  theo- 
ries which  have  been  advanced  on  the 
different  sides  respecting  this  question : 
we  will  only  mention,  that,  in  all  Protes- 
tant countries,  the  monarchs  have  usurped 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  power,  without 
any  support  fi-orii  history  or  Scripture. 
Three  equally  untenable  tlieories  have 
been  advanced  to  justify  this  assumption : — 
1.  the  episcopal  system,  so  called,  according 
to  which  the  episcopal  rights  are  said  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  sovereign  by 
tlie  reformation  ;  2.  the  territorial  system, 
which  maintains  that  the  worldly  ruler  is, 
ipso  facto,  spiritual  chief  of  the  church 
of  his  country  ;  3.  the  collegial  system, 
which  considers  the  members  of  a  church 
as  a  society,  whose  rights  rest  upon  a  con- 
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tract,  by  whicii  a  part  of  tlicm  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  sovereign.  History 
and  reason  prove  hoMr  unfounded  these 
theories  are,  wliich  are  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  defences  of  usui-jiation.  The 
United  States  of  America  are  the  only 
Christian  country  in  which  there  is  no 
estabhshed  religion  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  the  advantages  springing  from  tliis 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
<;vils. — The  revenue  of  the  church  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance  in  political 
economy.  The  following  table,  sho\ving 
the  annual  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
clergy  in  all  paits  of  the  Christian  world, 
is  copied  from  the  Catholic  3Iiscellany. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
this  statement,  is  greater,  by  £44,000  ster- 
ling, than  that  of  all  the  other  Christian 
clergy  in  the  known  world  ;  while  the 
number  of  hearers  attending  on  their  min- 
istry, compared  with  the  aggregate  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  Christian  flocks  in 
other  nations,  is  as  1  to  32. 

Amount.      Hearers. 


French  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches,     £1,050,000 


United  States, 
Spain, 
Portugal, 
Hungary,  Catholics, 

Calvinists, 

Lutheran?, 


Italy, 

Austria, 

Switzerland, 

Prussia, 

German  small  states, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, 

Russia,  Greek  church, 

Cath.  and  Luth.,  480,000 

Christians  in  Turkey,       180,000 
dispersed 


776,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

220,000 

63,000 

26,000 

776,000 

950,000 

87,000 

527,000 

765,000 

160,000 

105,000 

119,000 

238,000 

510,000 


30,000,000 
9,600,000 

11,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,050,000 

650,000 

19,391,000 

16,918,000 
1,720,000 

10,563,000 

12,765,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,700,000 
3,371,000 

34,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 


elsewhere, 


520,000     21,000,000 


£8,862,000  198,728,000 


England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland, 

Income  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy  of 
the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  beside, 

Balance   in   favor    of 


8,896,000       6,400,000 


8,852,000 


alance   in   favor    of  )  ™  . .  „»» 
the  English  clergy,  5  *44,000 


Church,  Eastern.  {See  Greek  Church.) 
Church  of  England.    (See  England, 
Church  of.) 
Church,  Greek.    (See  Greek  Chwch.) 


Church,  Latin,  or  Western.    (See 
Roman  Catholic  Church.) 

Church,  Roman  Catholic.     (See  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.) 

Church,  Fathers  of  the  [patres  ec- 
clesice) ;  teachei-sand  writereof  the  ancient 
church,  who  flourished  after  the  time  of 
the  apostles  and  apostolic  fathers  (the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  apostles),  from  the 
2d  to  the  6th  centurj-.  This  name  is  also 
sometimes  given  to  the  teachers  and 
writers  of  the  following  centuries,  down  to 
the  schoolmen,  who  begin  with  the  12th 
century.  A  large  number  of  their  writ- 
ings have  been  preserved,  and  have  been 
pubhshed  by  modem  scholai^s.  The 
knowledge  of  their  lives  and  their  works 
constitutes  a  particular  science,  called  pa- 
tristics.  The  fathers  of  the  church  intro- 
duced the  Greek  and  Roman  learning  into 
Christian  treatises,  and  many  of  them 
were  as  able  as  they  were  learned.  Most 
of  the  earher  fathers  of  the  church,  be- 
fore their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were 
rhetoricians  or  advocates,  which  accounts 
for  several  peculiarities,  as  well  in  their 
method  of  disputing  as  in  their  style.  Tlie 
object  of  their  writings  is  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Christiem  com- 
munity, refute  the  Jews,  pagans  and  here- 
tics, explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  set  forth 
the  doctrines  of  their  faith,  and  the  rules 
of  their  morality,  also  the  liistoiy  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  church,  and  im- 
part instniction  to  the  people.  The  con- 
tents of  these  writings,  therefore,  are  apol- 
ogetic, exegetic,  dogmatic,  moral,  histori- 
cal, polemical,  or  ascetic.  The  fathers  of 
the  church  are  divided  into  two  chief 
classes,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Greek  fathei-s  are, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  first  who  phi- 
losophized on  Christianity;  Origen,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  homilies  and  his  apolo- 
getic and  exegetic  writings;  EuSebius, 
who  wrote  the  first  history  of  Christianity  ; 
Athanasius,  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Christian  dog- 
mas ;  and  Chrjsostom,  the  most  admired 
of  the  ancient  Christian  orators.  Th« 
most  distinguished  among  the  Latin  fa- 
thers are,  Tertullian,  a  writer  of  great 
originality ;  Augustine,  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  vehement  mind,  the  oracle  of 
the  Western  church;  Ambrose,  distin- 
guished as  a  Christian  orator ;  and  Jerome, 
a  man  of  much  learning,  and  particularly 
happy  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  efforts,  however,  contributed  much 
to  awaken  in  the  West  an  admiration  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  the 
celibacy  of  priests.     The  fathers  of  tlie 
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church  are  now  very  much  studied  by 
the  German  Protestants,  and  many  parts 
of  their  works  have  been  translated.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  they  are  too 
httle  studied  ui  England,  as  v/ell  as  in  the 
U.  States,  containmg,  as  they  do,  great 
stores  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  early 
liistory  of  Christianity,  and  elucidating  its 
character.  The  work  of  doctor  Neander, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  Geschichte  des 
Christenthu7ns  und  des  Christlichen  Lebens 
(lierUn,  1825 — 6),  in  which  gKaX  use  has 
been  made  of  the  writings  of  tlie  fathei-s, 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  their  value. 
Church  Music.  (See  Music,  Sacred.) 
Church,  States  ok  the  ;  the  pope's 
dominions  in  Italy.  They  originated  with 
the  grant  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  in 
754,  who  bestowed  on  Stephen  11,  bishop 
of  Rome,  some  districts,  which  the  Lom- 
bards, against  whom  Stephen  II  solicited 
Pepin's  assistance,  had  taken  from  the 
exarchate.  Charlemagne  confirmed  this 
grant  in  774,  and,  in  return,  received  the 
title  of  Roman  emperor  from  Leo  III,  in 
800.  The  suspicious  chartere  of  Louis-le- 
D6bonnaii-e,  Otho  I  and  Henry  II,  the 
genuineness  of  which  the  papal  chamber- 
lain, Marino  Marini,  has  lately  (Rome, 
1822)  endeavored  to  establish,  are  the  only 
proofs  of  diese  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne to  the  popes.  The  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  poi)es  over  the  States  of  the 
Church,  or  the  dominion  of  St  Peter,  is 
founded  on  these  documents,  of  which 
there  only  exists  a  copy,  received  of  the 
papal  chamberlain  Cancio,  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century.  The  wise  policy 
of  die  popes,  ill  conferring  favors  on  the 
Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  secured  to  them, 
in  these  vassals,  stiuich  protectors  of  the 
holy  sec.  The  structure  of  the  papal 
power  was  fidly  completed  in  1075,  under 
Gregory  VII.  The  crusades  contributed 
more  to  promote  the  views  of  the  popes  in 
the  commencement  than  in  the  sequel. 
The  dominions  of  Matliilda  (q.  v.)  were 
added  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
the  popes  maintained  possession  of  them 
against  all  the  claims  of  the  Gennan  em- 
pcrora.  The  papal  chair  removed  a  dan- 
gerous ueighlwr  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  by  raising  the  house  of 
Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  the 
year  12G5.  The  tyranny  of  the  heads  of 
the  church,  added  to  their  comipt  life,  at 
last  provoked  the  Romans  to  opposition, 
and  the  popes  were  obliged  to  transfer 
their  residence,  from  1305  till  1376,  to 
Avignon,  which  Clement  VI  bought  of 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of 
Provence,  in  1348.  As  the  choice  of  the 
16* 


popes  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
king  of  France  seldom  or  never  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  Romans  and  Gennans, 
an ti  popes  were  elected  by  the  latter,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the 
state,  suffered  by  their  mutual  hostilities. 
The  return  of  the  popes  to  Rome  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
power,  although  the  German  councils  of- 
ten expressed  themselves  in  bold  and  in- 
dependent language.  Juhus  II  added 
Bologna  to  the  papal  dominions  in  1513, 
and  Ancona  in  1532.  The  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  cede  Ravenna.  Ferrara 
was  wrested  from  Modena  in  1598,  and 
Urbino  was  bequeathed  to  the  papal  chair, 
in  1G26,  by  its  last  duke,  Francis  Maiia,  of 
the  house  of  Rovera.  At  the  same  time, 
the  popes  lost  a  great  part  of  their  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  influence,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
reformation  from  the  year  1517,  gready 
contributed.  The  virise  administration  of 
Sixtus  V  restored  internal  order  towards 
die  end  of  the  16th  century  ;  but  the  ex- 
travagance and  family  partiaUties  of  his 
successors  created  fresh  disorder.  Clem- 
ent XIV  was  forced  to  abolish  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773.  Subsequently, 
Naples  renounced  her  feudal  obligations 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  even  the  jomTiey 
of  Pius  VI  to  Vienna,  in  1782,  could  not 
prevent  the  great  changes  which  Joseph  II 
was  making  in  the  ecclesiastical  affau-s  of 
his  kingdom.  After  the  successes  of  the 
French  in  Italy,  the  pope  was  forced,  at  the 
I)eace  of  Tolentino,  Feb.  13, 1797,  to  cede 
Avignon  to  France,  and  Romagna,  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  to  the  Cisalpine  repubhc.  An 
iiisuiTcction  in  Rome  against  the  French, 
Dec.  28, 1797,  caused  the  occupation  of 
the  city,  Feb.  10,  1798,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  Ro- 
man republic.  Pius  VI  died  in  France. 
The  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Austri- 
ans  in  Italy  favored  the  election  of  pope 
Pius  VII,  March  14,  1800,  who,  under 
the  protection  of  Austrian  troops,  took 
possession  of  Rome.  By  the  concordat 
concluded,  in  1801,  with  the  first  consul 
of  the  F.-^nch  republic,  the  pope  again 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  temporal  power. 
In  1807,  the  holy  father  was  urged  to  in- 
troduce the  Code  JVapoleon,  and  to  declare 
war  against  England.  He  refused ;  and,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  France  was  declared  to  be 
at  war  with  the  pope,  and  the  provinces 
of  Ancona,  Urbino,  Macerata  and  Came- 
rino  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  possessions  of  the  church  beyond  tho 
Apennines  were  all  that  remained  to  tho 
pope.    (See  the  corrtepoudence  of  Pius 
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VH  with  Napoleon,  in  Staudlin's  Historical 
Archives    of  the    States  of  the    Church, 

1  vol.,  1815.)  Feb.  2,  1808,  a  French 
cori)s  of  8000  men  entered  Rome;  the 
remainder-of  tiie  papal  states  were  added 
to  France,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  of 
francs  settled  on  the  pope,  whose  ecclesi- 
astical pov/er  was  to  continue.  The  de- 
cree of  May  17, 1809,  at  length  put  an  end 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  pope  was 
detained  in  France  imtil  the  events  of 
1 814  again  permitted  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  states.  [See  Pius  FIJ)  The 
States  of  the  Church  (Stcdo  della  Chiesa) — 
17,185  square  miles,  with  2,460,000  inhab- 
itants, occupying  90  towns,  212  market- 
jilaces,  and  350<)  villages — are  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Italy,  between  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  Tuscan  and 
Adriatic  seas.  The  Apennines  (which 
include  the  Somma,  6800  ft.,  and  Velino, 
7872  ft.  high)  traverse  the  country  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The  rivers  are  small,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Po  (which  touches  the 
northern  boimdary,  and  forms  the  marshes 
of  Commachio)  and  its  branches.  The 
most  considerable  is  the  Tiber,  navigable 
from  Perugia.  Pope  Leo  XII  (Genga) 
reigned  from  1823  till  Feb.  15,  1829. 
Pius  VIII  (cardinal  CastigUone)  succeed- 
ed him.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at 
12  millions,  and  the  national  debt  at  200 
millions  of  florins.  There  is  a  standing 
army  of  9000  men.     The  na\'y  consists  of 

2  frigates  and  a  few  small  vessels.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  has  the  right  to  garri- 
son the  citadel  of  Fermra.  Internal  tran- 
quillity is  not  yet  restored.  In  1816, 
the  States  of  the  Church,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rome,  Tivoli  and  Subiaco,  which 
are  under  the  immediate  administration  of 
the  pope,  were  divided  into  17  delegations, 
which,  when  under  the  government  of 
cardinals,  are  called  legations.  Protes- 
tants, Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.  The 
religious  orders  and  the  Jesuits  have  been 
re<;stablished,  as  was  also,  in  1826,  the 
university  of  Urbino.  This  fertile  coun- 
try is  not  very  well  governed.  It  pro- 
duces all  Icinds  of  com,  the  finest  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  &c. ; 
a  great  quantity  of  oil,  good  wines,  and 
mulberries,  &c.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  thick  forests ;  the  finest  marble  is 
found  here ;  and  there  are,  likewise,  traces 
of  various  metals ;  but  these  advantages 
are  not  sufficiently  estimated.  Mining  is 
not  known ;  agriculture  is  neglected ;  but 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  more 
carefiilly  attended  to.  Manufactures  are 
limited  to  Rome,  Bologna,  Ancona  and 
Norcia.     In  1824,  3630  vessels  entered 


the  five  ports,  Rome,  Civit^  Veochin, 
Ancio,  Terrarino  and  Ancona,  of  which 
1052  belonged  to  the  papa),  and  2267  to 
the  other  Italian  states.  The  fair  of  Sini- 
gaglia  is  much  frequented. 

Church,  Benjamin,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Indian  wars  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  bom  at  Duxburj',  Massachusetts, 
in  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  indefatigable  opponents  of  the  Indian 
king  PhiKp,  and  was  once  very  near  losing 
his  life,  while  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  com- 
manded the  party  which  killed  Philip,  in 
August,  1676.  In  1704,  tlic  spirit  of  the 
old  warrior  was  roused  by  the  burning  of 
Deerfield,  and  he  immediately  rode  70  miles 
on  horseback,  to  tender  his  services  to  gov- 
ernor Dudley.  The  oflfer  being  accepted,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  east- 
em  shore  of  New  England,  and  inflicted 
considerable  injury  upon  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  Jan.  17,  1718,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  narrative 
of  king  Phihp's  war,  1716 ;  and  left  a 
character  of  great  integrity  and  piety. 

Churchill,  John,  duke  of  Marlborough, 
a  distinguished  general  and  statesman,  wjis 
the  son  of  sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  was 
born  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650.  He 
received  his  education  at  home,  under  a 
clergyman,  from  whom  he  derived  Uttle 
instruction,  but  imbibed  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  the  church  of  England.  At  the 
age  of  12,  he  was  taken  to  court,  and 
l)ecame  page  to  the  duke  of  York,  and,  at 
16,  received  from  him  a  pair  of  colors. 
The  first  engagement  at  which  he  was 
present  was  the  siege  of  Tangier,  which 
seems  to  have  decided  him  in  his  choice 
of  a  profession.  On  his  rctum,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  about  the  court, 
and,  being  very  handsome,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies  there.  The 
king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
in  particular,  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  presented  him  with  £5,000,  witli 
which  he  purchased  a  life  annuity.  In 
1672,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, as  captain  of  grenadiers,  when  tlie 
duke  went  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  tiie 
continent,  to  assist  the  French  against  the 
Dutch.  He  there  fought  under  the  great 
Turenne,  with  whom  he  went  by  the 
name  of  the  handsome  Englishman.  At 
the  siege  of  Maestricht,  he  distinguished 
himself  so  highly  as  to  obtain  the  public 
thanks  of  the  king  of  France.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  also  gentieman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber and  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duke 
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of  York,  whom,  in  1679,  he  accompanied 
to  tiie  Netlicrlands,  and  afterwards,  in 
1G80,  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  those  who  wished  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  duke.  In  1680,  he  had  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  presented  to  him, 
and  married  miss  Sarah  Jennings,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  good  family,  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  princess,  afterwards 
queen,  Anne.  By  this  union  he  materially 
strengthened  his  interest  at  court,  his  lady 
I)roviug  a  valuable  helpmate  in  all  his 
schemes  for  advancement  In  1682,  he 
was  shipwrecked,  with  the  duke  of  York, 
in  their  passage  to  Scotland ;  on  which 
event  he  received  a  great  proof  of  the 
duke's  regard,  who  used  every  effort  to 
save  him,  while  many  persons  of  quedity 
perished.  In  the  same  year,  through  the 
uiterest  of  his  master,  he  obtamed  the  title 
of  baron  of  Eyemouth,  and  a  colonelcy  in 
the  guards.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and, 
soon  after  his  return,  was  created  baron 
Churchill  of  Sundridge,  and,  the  same 
yeai-,  suppressed  the  rebelhon  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth.  During  the  remainder  of 
tliis  reign,  he  acted  with  great  prudence 
and  a  strict  attention  to  his  own  interest, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
joined  him  at  Axminster,  with  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  and  some  other  officers.  His 
conduct  in  this  affair  has  been  severely 
censured  as  ungrateful ;  but  his  own  apol- 
ogy (and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  it) 
was  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  1689,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  in 
their  cause  by  the  earldom  of  Marlborough, 
and  appointed  commander-in-cliief  of  the 
Enghsh  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
following  year,  he  seirved  in  Ireland,  where 
lie  reduced  Cork,  and  other  places.  In 
1692,  he  experienced  a  great  reverse  in  his 
sudden  dismissal  from  all  his  employ- 
ments, followed  by  his  commitment  to  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  He 
soon  obtained  his  release;  but  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  never  legally  pro- 
duced, and  the  author  of  the  accusations, 
then  a  prisoner,  being  convicted  of  peiju- 
ry,  he  was  entirely  acquitted.  By  the 
pubhcation  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  state-pa- 
j)ers,  however,  it  appears  that  the  suspi- 
cions were  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  a  correspondence  probably 
existed  between  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
and  lord  Godolphin,  having  for  its  object 
the  restoration  of  the  banished  kuig.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  during  the  life 
of  queen  Mary,  the  earl  seems  to  have 


kept  away  from  court ;  and,  aided  by  his 
countess,  exerted  great  influence  over  the 
princess  Anne,  which  circumstance,  per- 
haps, prevented  his  intrigues  from  being 
strictly  examined.  On  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and 
appointed  governor  to  the  young  duke  of" 
Gloucester  ;  and,  in  1700,  was  created  by 
king  William  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces  in  Holland,  and  also  ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary  to  tlie  States-Gen- 
eral. Still  greater  honors  awaited  Iiim  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702, 
when  he  was  created  captain-general  of 
aU  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sent  plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  also  made  captain-general  by  the 
States.  In  the  campaign  of  the  same 
year,  he  took  several  strong  towns,  among 
which  was  Liege,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses,  and  was  created 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  pension 
granted,  by  the  queen,  for  his  life ;  and, 
moreover,  carried  a  motion  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  abroad,  by  taking 
10,000  foreign  soldiei-s  into  British  pay. 
The  famous  battle  of  Hochstiidt,  or  Blen- 
heim, was  fought  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1704,  between  the  allied  army,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
pz'ince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians, headed  by  marshal  Tallard  ajid 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  victory  was 
complete;  Tallard  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  nation  tes- 
tified its  gratitude  to  the  duke  by  the  gifus 
of  the  honor  of  Woodstock  and  hundred  of 
Wotton,  and  erected  a  palace  for  him,  one 
of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom.  Med- 
als were  struck  in  honor  of  the  event, 
which  Addison  also  celebrated  in  his 
poem  of  the  Campaign.  After  the  next 
campaign,  which  was  inactive,  he  visited 
the  courts  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and  Venice, 
and  his  conciliating  manners,  great  pru- 
dence, and  perfect  command  of  himself, 
contributed  to  render  him  as  successful  in 
his  negotiations  as  in  the  field.  The  new 
emperor,  Joseph,  invested  him  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  present  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Mindelheim.  On  the  victory  of 
Ramillies,  a  bill  Avas  passed  to  settle  his 
honors  upon  the  male  and  female  issue 
of  bis  daughters.  He  next  visited  the 
Gennan  courts  in  the  alliance,  and  waited 
upon  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  then  in  Saxo- 
ny. His  reception  was  cold  and  reserved, 
yet  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to  per- 
ceive that  the  king  would  not  interifere 
with  the  alUed  powers.    In  the  campaign 
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of  1707,  his  antagonist  was  the  famous 
duke  de  Vendome,  over  whom  lie  gained 
no  advantage.  He  was  also  disapjwinted 
in  his  endeavoi-s  to  rouse  the  confederacy 
into  more  activity.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  found  that  the  duchess  was  out  of 
fiivor  with  the  queen  ;  and  though  he  was 
received  with  the  usual  attentions,  yet  it 
was  evident  his  popularity  at  court  was 
on  tJie  dechne.  In  1708,  in  conjunction 
with  prince  Eugejie,  he  gained  the  battle 
of  Oudenard,  and  pushed  the  victory  so 
far,  that  the  French  kuig  entered  into  a 
negotiation  for  j)eace,  which  Avas  of  no 
effect.  In  1709,  he  defeated  marshal 
Villars  at  Mal])laquet ;  but  this  action  was 
attended  Avith  gi'eat  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  the  allies  losing  18,000  men,  which 
loss  was  but  ill  repaid  by  the  capture  of 
Mons.  The  prevalence  of  the  tones  in 
England  rendered  the  French  war  impop- 
ular,  and  the  preachuig  and  prosecution 
of  Sacheverel  created  a  sensation  unfa- 
vorable to  its  continuance.  On  the  next 
visit  of  the  duke  to  England,  he  found 
tiiat  the  duchess,  by  her  great  arrogance, 
had  so  disgusted  the  queen,  that  a  total 
breach  liad  ensued  ;  and  though  he  was 
still  received  with  public  honors,  he  could 
by  no  means  boast  of  his  former  influence. 
lOarly  in  1710,  he  returned  to  the  armj', 
and,  widi  prince  Eugene,  gained  another 
victory  over  Villai-s,  and  took  the  towns 
of  Douay,  Aire  an<l  St.  Venant.  During 
his  absence,  a  new  ministry  was  chosen, 
composed  of  men  hostile  to  him  and  his 
views,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  conse- 
quently expected  to  resign ;  but  this  he 
Avould  not  do,  and,  dissembling  his  indig- 
nation, again  rejjaired  to  the  field,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  capture  of  Bou- 
chain.  Finding  that  he  would  not  resign 
his  command,  it  was  tjiken  from  him; 
and  a  prosecution  was  even  commenced 
against  him  for  applying  the  public  mon- 
ey to  private  puqwses.  Disgusted  by  this 
gross  ingratitude,  he  repaired  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honor.  He  returned  a  short 
time  before  the  queen's  death,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  George  I,  was  restored  to 
favor,  and  reinstated  in  the  supreme  mili- 
tary command.  The  last  public  transac- 
tion, in  Avhich  he  took  a  part,  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebelhon,  in  1715,  in  which  his 
advice  was  taken.  Retiring  from  all  pub- 
lic employments,  his  mental  faculties 
giadually  decayed,  and,  falling  into  second 
childhood,  he  died  at  Windsor  Lodge, 
in  1722,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  four  daughters,  who  married  into 
families  of  the  first  distinction.    He  was 


ratlier  a  man  of  solid  sense  than  of  genius, 
and  was  gifted  with  great  coohiess  and 
self-possession.  He  was  not  even  mod- 
erately conversant  in  Uterature,  but  so  well 
vei-sed  in  all  courtly  arts,  that  he  always 
acquitted  himself  with  honor  in  the  deli- 
cate negotiations  in  which  he  was  em- 
l^loyed.  His  proficiency  in  the  graces  is 
said  by  lord  Chesterfield  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  these  successes.  But  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  military  talents, 
of  which  he  gave  most  illustrious  proofs. 
As  regaids  his  morals,  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  guided  by  interest ;  and  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  ever  ceased  intriguing 
with  the  Stuart  family,  whose  restoration 
seemed  at  one  time  far  from  improbable. 
Neither  does  his  connexion  with  the 
whigs  appear  to  have  been  sincere,  for, 
according  to  Macpherson,  he  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  lord  Bohngbroke,  hop- 
ing to  be  restored  to  power  through  the 
influence  of  the  tory  ministry.  His  ava- 
rice was  equally  notorious  with  his  ambi- 
tion ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
made  an  unjust  use  of  his  ascendency. 
His  pohtical  enemy,  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Peterborough,  pronounced  his  eulogy  in 
these  words:  "He  was  so  great  a  man 
that  I  have  forgotten  his  faults" — a  sen- 
tence which,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably 
well  conveys  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
His  duchess  has  been  almost  equally  cele- 
brated for  her  boundless  ambition  and  ava- 
rice. She  died  in  1744,  having  amassed 
immense  riches.  She  presented  Mr. 
Ilooke  whh  £5,000  to  write  a  book,  entitled 
An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  bequeathed 
£500  to  Mallet  to  write  the  life  of  the 
duke!  In  1788,  a  selection  of  curious 
pai)ers  was  published  by  lord  Hailes,  un- 
tler  the  title  of  The  Opinions  of  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  duchess 
was  the  Atossa  in  Pope's  Satire  on  Wo- 
men. 

Churchill,  Charles,  a  poet  and  satirist 
of  great  temporary  fame,  was  the  son  of 
the  curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  in 
which  parish  he  was  liom,  in  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  but  made 
so  bad  a  use  of  his  time,  that  he  was 
refused  admission  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  from  his  want  of  classical  knowl- 
edge. He  accordingly  returned  to  school, 
but  soon  closed  his  education  by  an  im- 
pradent  marriage  with  a  young  lady  in 
the  neighborhood.  He,  however,  stud- 
ied in  private,  and  was  at  length  admitted 
into  holy  ordere  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  received  a  Welsh  curacy  of  £30  a 
year.    In  order  to  increase  this  scanty  in- 
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come,  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  cider,  but, 
being  little  adapted  for  trade,  soon  became 
insolvent  Returning  to  London,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  obtained  his  curacy  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  income, 
and,  most  likely,  to  his  fondness  for  theat- 
rical amusements  and  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  the  day,  he  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  debt.  A  composition  with  his  credi- 
tors beuig  effected  by  t'le  humane  media- 
tion of  doctor  Lloyd,  the  second  master  of 
Westminster  school,  he  began  to  think  of 
seriously  exerting  the  talents  which  he 
was  conscious  that  he  possessed.  Under 
the  title  of  the  Rosciad,  a  poem,  published 
first  in  March,  1761,  without  a  name,  he 
examined  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  actors  m  the  two  houses  in  London, 
with  equal  spirit,  judgment  and  vivacity. 
The  language  and  vei-sification  too,  al- 
though sometimes  careless  and  unequal, 
were  far  superior  to  the  ordinarj'  strahi  of 
current  j)oetry  in  strength  and  energy, 
and  the  entire  production  lx)re  the  stamp 
of  no  common  talents.  The  celebrity  of 
this  poem  was  very  great,  and  the  players 
very  weakly  increased  it  by  the  impatience 
with  which  they  resented  its  censures. 
Pamphlets  abounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  the  author  justified  himself 
in  a  new  satire,  entitled  the  Apology,  in 
which  the  profession  of  a  player  was 
treated  with  humorous  contempt.  These 
works  made  him  many  enemies,  for  which 
he  cared  very  little,  as  they  brought  him  the 
far  more  dangerous  intimacy  and  applause 
of  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
the  town.  A  course  of  dissipation  and 
intemperance  followed,  which  excited 
much  animadversion,  and  elicited  from 
him  his  next  satire,  entitled  JSfigM.  The 
Cock-lane  imposture,  also,  formed  a  topic 
for  his  muse,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  sati- 
rize doctor  Johnson,  in  the  piece  entitled 
the  Ghost.  He  next  fell  in  with  tlie  na- 
tional ill  humor  against  the  Scotch,  which 
originated  in  the  political  occurrences  of 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
III,  by  his  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  Scotch 
pastoral,  being  a  most  acrimonious,  yet 
strongly-drawn  caricature  of  Scottish  dis- 
advantages. This  poem  was  received  with 
great  avidity,  and  he  immediately  took  that 
nmk  as  a  pohtical  satirist,  which  he  long 
maintained,  at  the  expense  of  candor  and 
decorum,  and  to  the  deterioration  of  both 
his  poetical  and  moral  character.  Of  the 
latter,  indeed,  he  now  became  utterly  care- 
less ;  and,  dropping  the  clerical  habit,  he 
j)arted  from  his  wife,  and  even  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  fashionable  art  of 
seduction.    Being  now  a  party  writer  by 


profession,  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
witli  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  employed  his  pen 
assiduously  in  the  cause  of  opposition,  and 
for  his  own  emolument.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  published, 
within  three  or  four  years,  an  Epistle  to 
Hogarth,  tlie  Conference,  the  Duellist,  the 
Author,  Gotham,  the  Candidate,  the  Times, 
Independence,  and  the  Journey.  Most  of 
these  pieces  contain  detached  pictures, 
which  display  a  vigorous  fancy  and  forci- 
ble sentiments,  expressed  with  great  occa- 
sional energy.  In  versification,  Churchill 
avowedly  imitated  Dry  den ;  and  when  he 
writes  with  care,  he  well  exempUfies  his 
appreciation  of  his  model ;  but  he  wrote 
too  hastily  not  to  injure  his  composition 
by  prosaic  lines,  and  he  fi^quently  passed 
off  his  carelessness  for  design.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1764,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  34. 
^  Church- Yard.  (See  Burying-Places 
and  Cemetery.) 

Chyle.    (See  Chyme.) 

Chyme,  in  animal  economy.  In  the 
process  of  digestion,  the  food  is  subjected 
to  a  temperature  usually  above  90°  of 
Fahrenheit  It  is  mixed  with  rfie  gastric 
juice,  a  liquor  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  stomach,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a 
moderate  and  alternate  pressure,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  stomach  itself.  It  is 
thus  converted  into  a  soft,  imiform  mass, 
of  a  grayish  color,  in  which  the  previous 
texture  or  nature  of  the  aliment  can  be  no 
longer  distinguished.  The  chyme,  as  this 
pulpy  mass  into  which  the  food  in  the 
stomach  is  resolved  is  termed,  passes  by 
the  pylorus  into  the  intestinal  canal,  whei« 
it  is  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice  and 
the  bile,  and  is  still  exposed  to  the  same 
temperature  and  alternating  pressure.  The 
thinner  parts  of  it  are  absorbed  by  the 
slender  tubes  termed  the  lacteals.  The 
hquor  thus  absorbed  is  of  a  white  color : 
it  passes  through  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, emd  is  at  length  conveyed  by  the  tho- 
racic duct  into  the  blood.  This  part  of  the 
process  is  termed  chylification,  and  the 
white  hquor  thus  formed,  chyle.  It  is  an 
opaque,  milky  fluid,  mild  to  the  taste.  By 
standing  for  some  time,  one  part  of  it  co- 
agulates; another  portion  is  coagulated 
by  heat  The  chyle,  after  mixing  with  the 
lymph  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
is  received  into  the  blood,  which  has  re- 
turned from  the  extreme  vessels,  before 
this  passes  to  the  heart.  All  traces  of  it 
are  very  soon  lost  in  the  blood,  as  it  mixes 
perfectly  with  that  fluid.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  its  nature  is  not  immediately 
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completely  altered.  The  blood  passing 
from  the  heart  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  circulates  over  a  very  extensi\  e 
surface  presented  to  tlie  atmospheric  air, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane, which  docs  not  prevent  their  mu- 
tual action.  During  this  circulation,  the 
blood  loses  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbon,  part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  is 
derived  from  the  unperfectly  assimilated 
chyle,  as  this,  originating  in  pait  from 
vegetable  matter,  must  contain  carbon  in 
larger  proportion  than  even  the  blood 
itself. 

Gibber,  CoUey,  a  dramatic  ^vriter  and 
actor,  bom  in  London,  167] ,  served  under 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the  revolution 
which  placed  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the 
throne,  and  then  made  his  appearance  at 
Drury-lane  theatre.  He  was  not  at  first 
very  successful ;  but,  at  length,  the  talent 
which  he  displayed  in  the  character  of 
Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Bachelor  of 
Congreve,  brought  him  into  notice.  In 
1695,  appeared  his  first  comedy.  Love's 
last  Shift,  which  met  wth  great  success. 
In  this  piece,  he  played  the  part  of 
Novelty,  a  fashionable  fop.  This  charac- 
ter is  found  in  most  of  his  pieces,  and  in 
the  representation  of  it  he  was  likcvrise 
distinguished.  His  dramatic  celebrity  is 
founded  chiefly  on  the  Careless  Hus- 
band, which  even  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  his  declared  enemy,  Pope.  This 
piece  is,  indeed,  without  novelty  in  the 
characters,  and  wthout  invention  in  the 
plot,  but  it  is  a  good  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  follies  of  the  time.  His  comedy 
the  Nonjuror,  an  imitation  of  Tarttiffe, 
adapted  to  English  manners,  appeared  in 
1717,  and  was  directed  against  the  Jacob- 
ites. It  M'as  very  successful,  and  procur- 
ed him  a  pension  from  the  court,  but 
drew  upon  him  many  enemies,  whose 
number  he  increased  by  his  conduct  as 
director  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  from  1711. 
His  appointment  as  poet-laureate,  1730, 
gave  full  play  to  the  raillery  of  his  ene- 
mies. Cibber  had  the  good  sense  to  join 
in  the  laugh  against  his  own  verses,  and 
thus  to  disarm  them.  Pope,  however, 
did  not  cease  to  ridicule  him  on  every  op- 
portmiity.  In  1 750,  he  quitted  the  theatre, 
and  published  the  Apology  for  the  Life  of 
Colley  Cibber,  &c.,  written  with  spirit  and 
candor,  and  containing  many  entertaining 
anecdotes  and  judicious  remarks.  He 
died  in  1757, 

Cibber,  Theophilus,  son  of  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  in  170.3, 
and  embraced  the  profession  of  an  actor. 
With  respect  to  personal  appearance,  na- 


ture had  not  been  more  favorable  to  him 
than  to  his  father;  but  his  intelhgence and 
vivacity  in  his  perfomianccs  compensated 
for  his  deficiencies,  and  he  would  have 
been  successful  on  the  stage  if  his  extrav- 
{igance  had  not  continually  involved  him 
in  difficulties.  He  was  engaged,  in  1757, 
to  play  at  a  Dublin  theatre,  but  was  ship- 
wrecked on  liis  passage,  and  drowned. 
The  Biography  of  English  and  Irish  Po- 
ets, which  appeared  under  his  name,  was 
from  the  pen  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  purchased,  for  10  guineas,  the 
right  of  prefixing  to  the  work  the  name 
of  Cibber,  then  in  prison  for  debt. — Gib- 
ber's wife,  Susanna  Maria,  bom  1716,  was 
one  of  the  best  actresses  on  the  English 
stage.  She  was  sister  of  the  celebrated 
doctor  Ame( composer  of  Rule  Britannia), 
who  taught  her  music,  and  introduced  her, 
in  one  of  his  operas,  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre.  In  1734,  she  married  Theophi- 
lus Cibber,  but  was  soon  after  separated 
from  liim.  She  subsequently  made  her 
appeai*ance  in  tragedy.  Her  beauty  and 
lier  talents  gamed  her  universal  admira- 
tion.   She  died  in  1766. 

Giboriom  ;  originally,  a  drinking-vessel 
made  from  an  Egyptian  plant.  In  the 
Roman  church,  it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  (the  venerabile)  is 
preserved. 

Cicada.  (See  Grasshopper.) 
Cicero,  Marcus  TulUus.  This  cele- 
brated Roman  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  647  (106  B.  C.j,  at  Arpinum.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  order  of  equites, 
but  had  always  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  pubUc  business  and  office.  His  fa- 
ther, who  Uved  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
science,  was  the  friend  of  the  first  citizens 
of  the  republic.  Amongst  this  number 
vvas  the  celebrated  orator  Crassus,  who 
himself  attended  to  the  education  of  the 
young  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus, 
selected  teachers  for  vhem,  and  directed 
their  studies.  The  perusal  of  the  Greek 
authors,  together  with  poetry,  oratory  and 
philosophy,  occupied  the  first  years  of 
Cicero's  youth.  He  vsTote  a  great  deal  iu 
Greek.  His  veisification  was  good,  but  his 
poetical  merits,  on  the  whole,  only  mode- 
rate. His  destination  was,  to  be  the  first 
orator  of  Rome.  In  his  youth,  he  made 
one  campaign  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsic 
war.  After  his  return,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  instmction  of  the  academician  Phi- 
lo,  and  of  the  celebrated  orator  Molo, 
and  employed  several  years  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  an  orator. 
He  witnessed  the  barbarities  of  Marius 
and  Cinna,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
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after  which  tlie  exliausted,  blood-stained 
republic  remained  undisturbed  under  the 
yoke  of  its  dictator,  -Cicero,  at  that  time 
2t)  years  old,  endowed  witii  knowledge 
and  genius,  appeared  before  the  tribunals, 
at  fii-st  iii  civil  suits,  aftenvards  in  a  crim- 
inal process,  in  which  he  defended  Ros- 
cius  Amerinus,  who  was  accused  of  par- 
ricide by  Chiysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
Sylla.  He  conducted  this  defence  with 
courage,  confuted  the  accusers,  and 
obliged  the  judges  to  acquit  the  accused. 
After  this  brilliant  display,  he  remained  a 
year  in  Rome,  and  undertook  another  suit. 
His  conduct,  in  both  instances,  must  have 
displeased  the  dictator.  But  his  debilitat- 
ed health  obUged  him  to  travel ;  and  he 
went  to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre 
tif  science.  Here  he  resided  in  the  house 
»)f  an  academician,  was  visited  by  the 
philosophei-s  of  all  the  schools,  and  profit- 
ed by  the  instruction  of  the  mastei-s  of 
oratory.  Thus  he  passed  six  months  widi 
his  friend  Atticus,  m  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  pursuits.  His  initiation  uito  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  this  time.  He  also 
undertook  a  journey  to  Asia,  and  remain- 
ed some  time  at  Rhodes,  where  he  like- 
wise visited  the  most  distinguished  ora- 
tors, and  partook  in  their  exercises.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  his  displays  of  el- 
oquence proved  the  value  of  his  Grecian 
instruction.  Among  others,  he  defended 
the  celebrated  actor  Roscius,  his  friend, 
and  master  in  the  art  of  elocution.  At 
last,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  engaged  in  public 
business.  He  became  questor  of  Sicily, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  great  scarcity 
at  Rome,  and  managed  to  convey  a  large 
<juantity  of  com  fi-om  thence  to  the  capi- 
tal, though  it  was  difficult  for  him  so  to 
do  without  exciting  the  displeasure  of 
the  Sicilians.  He  aftenvards  returned  to 
Rome,  and  appeared  as  an  orator,  defend- 
ing tlie  causes  of  private  indi\"iduals,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  fame.  It  was  an  honor- 
able day  for  Cicero,  when  the  ambassadors 
from  Sicily  appeared  before  him.,  with 
the  request  diat  he  would  conduct  tlieir 
suit  against  their  governor  Veires.  He 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  an  oppressed  people,  and  appeared 
against  this  powerful  robber,  after  having 
himself  collected  proofs  of  his  crimes  m 
Sicily.  He  was  opposed  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Hortensius.  The  crimes  of  Verres  are 
painted  in  tlie  liveliest  colors  in  his  im- 
mortal speeches.  Seven  are  preserved, 
but  only  two  of  them  were  deUvered. 
Hortensius  was  struck  dumb  by  the  force 
of  truth,  and  Verres  went  into  voluntary 


exile.  After  this  suit,  Cicero  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  edile.  Though  possessed 
of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  managed, 
by  well-timed  Uberahty,  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  whilst  he  held  this 
office.  But,  for  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
he  was  hkewise  in  need  of  the  friendship 
of  the  great,  to  obtain  which  he  joined  the 
party  of  Pompey,  the  head  of  the  nobihty 
and  the  first  citizens  of  Rome.  He  be- 
came his  panegyrist  and  most  zealous 
adherent.  Catiline  at  that  time  began  to 
plan  his  conspiracy  against  the  republic. 
He  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  gov- 
enunent  of  Africa,  and  Cicero  was  on  the 
point  of  imdertaking  his  defence,  when 
they  became  rivals,  being  both  candidates 
for  the  consulship.  Cicero's  merit  pre- 
vailed over  Catiline's  intrigues  and  the 
envy  of  his  enemies.  He  was  chosen 
consul  unanimously ;  and  now  commences 
the  most  splendid  period  of  his  poUtical 
life.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  the  con- 
spiracy of  CatUine.  (q.  v.)  At  the  same  time, 
he  conducted  a  private  suit,  in  a  masterly 
speech  defenduig  Murena,  consul  elect  for 
the  ensuing  year,  against  the  accusations 
of  the  Stoic  Cato.  After  Catiline's  fall, 
the  Romans  gi-eeted  Cicero  as  the  father 
of  his  country.  But  a  factious  tribune 
would  not  consent  to  his  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  his  administration ;  and,  on  retir- 
ing from  the  consulate,  Cicero  was  only 
able  to  pronounce  the  celebrated  oath,  "  I 
swear  that  I  have  saved  the  repubUc." 
Caesar  was  always  his  opponent,  and 
Pompey  feared  a  citizen  who  loved  liber- 
ty too  much  to  be  favorable  to  the  trium- 
virs. Cicero  saw  his  credit  gradually  de- 
creasing, and  even  his  safety  threatened. 
He  tlierefore  occupied  himself  more  than 
ever  with  science,  wrote  the  history  of  his 
consiUate,  in  Greek,  and  composed  a 
Latui  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  three 
books.  At  last  the  storm  broke  out,  Clo- 
dius,  Cicero's  enemy,  caused  a  law  to  be 
renewed,  declaring  every  one  guilty  of 
treason,  who  commanded  the  execution  of 
a  Roman  citizen  before  the  people  had 
condemned  him.  The  illustrious  ex-con- 
sul put  on  mourning,  and  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  the  equites  and  many  young 
patricians,  demanding  the  protection  of 
the  people.  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  armed 
adherents,  insulted  them  repeatedly,  and 
ventured  even  to  besiege  the  senate.  Ci- 
cero, upon  this,  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
travelled  through  Italy,  and  ultimately 
took  refuge  in  Thessalonica,  with  Plancus. 
Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  procured  new 
decrees,  in  consequence  of  which  Cicero's 
coulitry-seats  were  torn  down,  and  a  tena 
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pie  of  freedom  built  on  the  site  of  his 
house  at  Rome,    Cicero's  wife  and  chil- 
dren  were    exposed    to  ill  treatment. — 
Whilst  the  accounts  of  these  occurrences 
drove  the  unhappy  man  almost  to  despair, 
a  change  favorable  to  him  was  preparing 
in  Rome.     The  audacity  of  Clodius  be- 
came equally  insupportable  to  all.     Pom- 
pey  encouraged  Cicero's  friends  to  get 
him  recalled  to  Rome.    The  senate  de- 
clared that  it  would  not  attend  to  any 
business  until  the  decree  which  ordered 
liis  banishment  was  revoked.     Through 
the  zeal  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  and  at  the 
proposition  of  several  tiibunes,  tlie  decree 
of  recall  passed  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  following  year,  hi  spite  of  a 
bloody  tumult,  in  which  Cicero's  brother 
Quintus  was  dangerously  wounded.     In 
this  honorable  manner  Cicero  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months.    The  as- 
sembled senate  received  him  at  the  gates 
f)f  the  citA',  and  his  entiy  resembled  a 
triumph.    The    republic    imdertook    the 
charge  of  rebuilding  Ins  houses.     From 
this  period,  a  new  epoch  commences  in 
Cicero's  life.     His  rcj)ubUcan  zeal  dimin- 
inhed  in  proportion  as  his  attachment  to 
Fompey  increased,  whom  he  declared  his 
fjonefactor.     Clodius  opposed  Avith  arms 
the  rebuilding  of  Cicero's    houses,    and 
often  attacked  him  personally.     Milo  re- 
pelled   his  attacks,  and  accused  him,   at 
the  same  time,  before  the  tribunal.    Roine 
became  frequently  a  field  of  battle.     Cice- 
ro, meanwhile,  passed  several  years  Avith 
little  pubhc  employment,  occupied  with 
his  rhetorical  worlis.    To  oblige  Pompey, 
he  defended  Vatinius  and  Gabinius,  two 
citizens  of  bad  character,  who  had  shown 
themselves   his  imjilaeable  enemies.     At 
the  age  of  54,  he  entered  the  college  of 
tiie  augur.s.    The  death  of  the  turbulent 
Clodius,  who  was  slain  by  Milo,  delivered 
him  from  his  most  dangerous  opponent, 
lie  defended  the  peqjctrator  of  this  act, 
wljo   was  his  friend  and  avenger,  in  a 
beautiful  speech ;   but  the    presence    of 
Pompey's  soldiers,  and  the  tumult  of  the 
triends  of  Clodius,  confused  him  whilst 
dehvering  it.    At  this  period,  the  senate 
appomted  him  governor  of  Cilicia.    Cice- 
ro conducted  a  war,  while  in  this  office, 
with  good  success,  repulsed  the  Parthians, 
and  was  greeted  by  the  soldiers  with  the 
title  of  imperator.    But  he  was  not  allow- 
ed the  honor  of  a  triumph.    As  soon  as 
liis  tenn  of  office  had  expired,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  which  was  threatened  with  seri- 
ous disturbances,  owing  to  the  nipture 
between  Cjesar  and  Pompey.     Dreading 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  he  endeavored 


in  vain  to  reconcile  tlie  rivals.    Csesar  ad- 
vanced towards  Rome,  and  Pompey  was 
forced  to  fly  with  the  consuls  and  the 
senate,     Cicero,  not  anticipating  this  sud- 
den approach  of  Caesar,  was  still  in  Italy, 
Caesar  saw  him  at  Fonnise,  but  was  not 
able  to  gain  him  over ;  for,  although  con- 
vinced that  tlie  party  of  Caesar  was  likely 
to  prevail,  and  although  his  son-in-law, 
Dolabella,  was  one  of  Caesar's  confidants, 
he  was  prompted  by  his  sense  of  honor 
to  return  to  Pompey.     After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  and  the  flight  of  Pom[)ey,  he 
refused  to  take  the  command   of  some 
troops  who  had  remained  at  Dyrrhachium, 
but  returned  to  Italy,  which  was  governed 
by  Cajsar's  representative,  Antony.    This 
i-etum  was  attended  Avith  several  unpleas- 
ant   circumstances,   until   the   conqueror 
wi-ote  to  him,  and  soon  after  received  him 
graciously.     Cicero  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  hterature  and  jihilosophy.    He 
was  divorced  from  his  wife  Terentia,  to 
enable  him  to  marry  a  beautiful  and  rich 
heiress,  whose  guardian  he  was.    But  the 
pecuniary  considerations  which  induced 
him  to  take  this  step  could  never  prevail 
on  him  to  flatter  power :  on  the  contrary, 
he  purposely  kept  aloof,  and  ridiculed  the 
flatterei-s  of  Caesar,  priding  liimself  on  his 
panegyric  of  Cato.    But  his  disaffection 
was  overcome  by  the  liberaUty  of  Caesar, 
when  he  pardoned  Marcellus.     Enraptur- 
ed by  this  act  of  favor,  which  restored  his 
friend  to  him,  Cicero  broke  silence,  and 
deUvered  a  famous  oration,  which  con- 
tained as  much  instruction  as  panegyric 
for  the  dictator.     Soon  after,  he  spoke  m 
defence  of  Ligarius,  and  Caesar,  relenting, 
gave  up  his  purpose  of  condemning  the 
accused  to  death.     Cicero  now  regained  a 
part  of  his  fonner  consideration,  when  the 
death   of  his  daughter   Tullia   occurred, 
and  affected  him  veiy  painfully.     The  as- 
sassination of  Caesar  opened  a  new  career 
to  the  orator.     He  hoped  to  regain  gi-eat 
pohtical  influence.    The  conspirators  shar- 
ed with  him  the  honor  of  an  enterprise  in 
which  no  part  had  been  assigned  him; 
and  the  less  he  had  contributed  to  it  him- 
self, the  more  anxious  was  he  to  justify 
the    deed,  and    pursue    the    advantages 
which  it  offered.    But  Antony  took  Cae- 
sar's jilace.     Even  m  this  turbulent  year, 
Cicero  found  leisure  for  literary  occupa- 
tions, and,  among  other  labors,  completed 
his  work  De  Gloria,  which  was  lost  as  late 
as  m  the  14th  century.     He  determined 
on  going  to  Greece,  where  he  could  live 
in  safety ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
and   composed   those  admirable  orations 
against  Antony,  which  are  known  to  us  by 
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the  name  of  Philippics,  and  which  are 
equally  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
patriotism.  His  implacable  enmity  to- 
wards Antony  induced  him  to  favor 
young  Octavius,  altliough  the  pretended 
moderation  of  the  latter  did  not  deceive 
him.  With  him  originated  all  the  ener- 
getic resolutions  of  the  senate  in  favor  of 
the  war  which  the  consuls  and  the  young 
Csesar  were  conducting,  in  the  name  of 
the  repubhc,  against  Antony.  Octavius 
having  possessed  himself  of  the  consulate, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Antony  and 
Lepidiis,  after  the  deatli  of  the  two  con- 
suls, the  power  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
orator  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  trium- 
virs. Cicero,  who  had  always  spared  Oc- 
ta\dus,  and  even  j>roposed  to  Brutus  to  be 
reconciled  wiih  him,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  liberty  was  at  an  end.  At 
Tusculum,  whither  he  had  retired  v/ith 
his  brother  and  nepliew,  he  leanit  tliat  his 
name,  at  Antony's  demand,  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
repaired,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  embarked.  Contrary  winds 
drove  him  back  to  the  shore.  At  the  request 
of  his  slaves,  he  embarked  a  second  time, 
but  soon  returned  agam  to  await  his  fate 
at  his  country-seat  near  Fonniae.  "  I  will 
die,"  exclaimed  he, "  in  my  country,  which 
I  have  more  than  once  saved."  His  slaves, 
seeing  the  neighborhood  ah-eady  disturbed 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  endeavored 
to  convey  him  away  in  a  litter,  but  soon 
discovered  the  murderers  at  their  heels. 
They  jirepared  for  combat;  but  Cicero, 
who  felt  that  death  was  unavoidable,  or- 
dered them  to  make  no  resistance,  bent 
his  head  before  Popilius,  the  commander 
of  the  murderers,  who  iiad  once  been 
saved  by  his  eloquence,  and  suffered  death 
more  courageously  than  he  had  borne 
misfortune.  He  died  in  his  64th  year, 
A.  U.  C.  711  (B.  C.  43).  His  head  and 
hands  were,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  af- 
fixed to  the  same  rostnun  from  which  the 
orator,  as  Livy  says,  had  poured  forth  elo- 
quence unequalled  by  any  human  voice. 
Cicero  merited  the  character  which  Au- 
gustus gave  liim  in  tliese  words :  "  He 
was  a  good  citizen,  who  loved  liis  country 
sincerely."  He  was  (particularly  consider- 
ing the  spirit  of  liis  times)  a  virtuous  man, 
for  his  faults  were  only  weaknesses  of 
character,  not  vices,  and  he  always  pur- 
sued good  for  its  own  sake,  or  (what,  if  a 
fault,  is  easily  forgiven)  for  the  sake  of 
fame.  His  lieart  was  open  to  all  noble 
impressions,  to  all  gi-eat  and  fine  feelings, 
to  patriotism,  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
love  of  science.    Cicero's  eloquence  has 
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always  remained  a  model.  After  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  he  was  the  most  admir- 
ed of  the  ancient  ^vriters  ;  and  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style  will  always  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman  classics. 
The  style  of  his  philosophical  writings, 
without  oratorical  ostentation,  breathes 
that  pure  Attic  elegance  which  some  of 
his  contemporaiies  wished  also  to  see  in 
his  orations.  The  orator  is  seen,  lioweA'- 
er,  in  liis  prolix  and  comparatively  unani- 
matcd  dialogues.  His  philosophical  works', 
tiie  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  whicli 
combine  academic  and  Stoic  doctrines 
and  principles,  possess  very  unequal  m- 
terest  for  us.  Thus,  for  examj)le,  his 
work  De  J^Tatura  Deorum  is,  for  us,  only 
a  collection  of  eiToi*s :  the  Tusculan-ct 
QucBstiones  are  full  of  tlie  subtilties  of 
the  Athenian  school :  his  work  De  Pini- 
bits  Bonorum  et  Malorum  likewise  be- 
longs to  this  somewliat  dry,  dogmatic  phi- 
losophy. On  the  other  hand,  his  works 
on  practical  morals  have  maintained  tlieir 
full  value.  The  book  Dz  Officiis  is  to  this 
day  the  finest  treatise  on  virtue,  mspired 
by  pure  human  wisdom.  The  pleasures  of 
friendship  and  old  age  have  likewise  been 
excellently  set  forth  m  Cicero's  De  Amici- 
tia  and  De  Senectute.  Of  his  political 
work  De  Republica,  a  considerable  part 
was  brought  to  light  by  Maio,  and  pub- 
lished in  Rome  in  1829.  Cicero  WTOte  tlie 
six  books  De  Rep.  in  his  54th  year.  In 
these  he  endeavored  to  show  by  what 
policy,  what  resources  and  what  morals 
Rome  had  obtained  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  Steinacker  published  these  frag- 
ments at  Loipsic,  in  1823.  VUlemain 
translated  siid  explained  them  (Paris,  1823). 
The  work  has  also  been  translated  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1829).  Pro- 
fessor Gust.  Miirmich,  in  Cracow,  gives 
an  account  of  tlie  Sannatian  copy  of  Ci- 
cero De  Rep.,  which,  in  1581,  was. in  th.o 
possession  of  a  Volliynian  nobleman,  and 
has  since  disappeared,  in  his  work,  M. 
Tull.  Ciceronis  lAhri  De  Republica  notit. 
Codicis  Sarmat.  (Gottuigen,  1825).  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Goslicki  used  this  copy  in 
his  work  De  perfedo  Senatore.  Cicero's 
works  De  Divinatione  and  De  Legibus 
are  instnictive  monuments  of  autiquitj'. 
The  same  philosophical  spirit  is  evident 
in  all  his  oratorical  treatises,  particularly 
in  the  most  important  of  them,  De  Ora- 
tore,  although  this  contains  as  little  of  util- 
ity for  us  as  the  Clans  Oratorihus,  Ihpi- 
cis,  De  Partitione  Oratoria,  &c.  Tiiu 
most  mterestuig  of  all  Cicero's  works,  for 
posterity,  are  his  Epistolae  familiares  and 
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Ad  Atticum,  which  give  a  more  exact  and 
lively  idea  of  the  state  of  the  republic  tlian 
any  of  liis  other  works,  and  display  most 
strongly  the  cliaracteristic  traits  of  the  au- 
thor. They  are  translated,  in  a  masterly 
style,  by  Wieland.  The  life  of  Cicero 
was  written,  of  old,  by  Plutarch,  and 
has  been  also,  in  modern  times,  by  Mid- 
dleton  and  Morabin.  In  the  publication 
and  explanation  of  his  works,  Paulus  and 
Aldus  Manutius,  Lambinus,  the  two  Gru- 
ters,  the  two  Gronovii,  &c.,  have  distin- 
gwished  themselves.  We  possess  late  edi- 
tions of  his  entire  works,  by  J.  A.  Emesti, 
Beck  and  Schiitz.  Cicero's  life,  mterest- 
uig  on  many  accounts,  is  particularly  so 
to  the  historical  politician,  as  showing  the 
consequences  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  Roman  republic,  in  tlie  case  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  individual,  as  well  as  the 
impossibility  of  presen'ing  its  liberty.  Ca- 
to,  Cicero,  and  some  others,  were  worthy 
of  having  Uved  in  a  better  age  of  tlie  re- 
pubhc,  to  the  coiTuption  of  which  they 
fell  martyrs. — In  1628  appeai-ed  a  liighly 
important  work,  edited  by  Maio  (q.  v.], 
Classicorum  Audorum  e  Vaticanis  Codici- 
bus  Editorum :  Tomus  I  et  II,  curante 
Angela  ATajo,  VaticanoR  BibliothectB  Pra- 
feclo.  Rom(B,  Typis  Vaticanis,  1828, 8vo. 
The  second  volume  contains  all  the  frag- 
ments of  Cicero's  orations  which  have 
been  discovered  by  Maio,  Niebulir  and 
Peyron. 

Cicerone  ;  the  title  of  the  person  who, 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  shows 
and  explains  to  strangers  curiosities  and 
antiquities.  The  talkativeness  of  such 
persons  has  procured  them  the  name  of 
cicerone,  in  jocular  allusion  to  Cicero.  A 
good  cicerone  must  possess  extensive  and 
accurate  information  ;  and  several  distin- 
guished archjEologists  have  pursued  this 
business,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity, 
while  serving  others,  to  make  repeated 
examinations  of  the  works  of  art,  and  thus 
to  become  continually  more  familiar  with 
them.  Signore  Nibbi  is  the  most  distin- 
guished cicerone.  He  explains  antiqui- 
ties on  the  spot,  in  Rome,  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner. 

CiciSBEO  ;  a  name  given,  since  the  17th 
centurj',  in  Italy,  to  the  professed  gal- 
lant of  a  married  lady.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion, among  the  higher  ranks  in  Italy,  for 
the  husband,  from  the  day  of  marriage,  to 
associate  with  his  wife  in  his  own  house 
only.  In  society,  or  places  of  pubUc 
amusement,  she  is  accompanied  by  the 
dcisbeo,  who  even  attends  at  her  toilet, 
to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day. 
This  custom  is  the  more  extraordinary, 


from  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Italian, 
who  seems  to  change  his  character  com- 
pletely after  marriage.  Father  Bam  has 
made  tlie  Cicisbeaiura  the  subject  of  a 
moral  work,  and  divides  it  into  larga  and 
stretta ;  the  first  kind  he  thinks  pardona- 
ble, but  tlie  latter  he  regards  with  repug- 
nance. This  custom  is  much  on  the  de- 
cline in  Italy. 

CicoGNARA,  Leopold,  count  of,  bom  at 
Ferrara,  about  1780.     He  eaily  showed  a 
great  taste  for  the  fine  arts.     His  first  work 
was  Memorie  Storiche  dei  Letterati  ed  Ar- 
tisti  Ftrraresi  (Ferrara,  1811).    Napoleon 
made  him  president  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  at  Venice,  where  his  house  be- 
came a  central  point  for  the  lovers  of  the 
fine  aits.    The  French  emperor  also  as- 
sisted him  hi  his  enterprises,  and  made 
him  knight  of  the  iron  crown.    After  the 
emperor's  fall,  the  Austrian  government 
allowed  Cicognara  to  retain  his  place  as 
president  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.    In 
1818,  he  accompanied  the  works  of  art 
sent  by  the  government  of  Venice  to  Vi- 
emia  as  a  present  for  the  empress  Caro- 
line of  Austria.     At  the  same  time,  he 
presented  her  100  copies  of  his  Omaggio 
delle  Provincie  Venete  cdla  Maesth  di  Car- 
olina Augusta  (Venice,  1818,  fol.),  with  18 
engravings.     The  work  is  splendidly  exe- 
cuted.   Besides  the  100  copies  presented 
to  the  empress,  only  500  were  struck  off", 
which  never  came  into  the  book  trade. 
This  Omaggio,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
great  bibliographical  rarities.      (See  the 
count's  Lcttera  sulla  StatuM  rappresentante 
Polimnia  di  Canova,  Venice,  1817,  p.  101.) 
Cicognara,  having  long  entertained  the  idea 
of  continuing  Winckelmann's  History  of 
Art  to  the  latest  times,  and  having  col- 
lected copious  materials  for  this  purpose, 
at  length  produced  a  work  which  has  been 
violently  attacked,  both  on  account  of  its 
prolixity  and  its  deficiencies.     It  is,  how- 
ever, one  which  carmot  be  dispensed  with. 
Its  title  is,  Storia  della  Scvltura  dal  suo 
Risorgimento  in  Italia  sino  al  Secolo  di 
Canova,  of  which  vol.  1,  fol.,  with  43  cop- 
perplates, was  published  in  Venice,  at  the 
expense  of  the  author.     It  was  followed, 
in  1816,  by  vol.  2,  containing  90  engrav- 
ings.    This  volume  had  on  its  title,  Sino 
al  Secolo  XIX.    Vol.  3  was  published  in 
1818,  with  48  plates.     Of  the  2d  edition, 
the  5th  vol.  appeared  at  Prato  in  1824. 
When  the  first  volume  was  completed, 
Cicognara  presented  it  himself  to  Napo- 
leon, to  whom  it  is  dedicated.     On  his  visit 
to  Paris  for  this  purpose,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  institute.    He  had  received 
assistance  from  the  French  government 
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in  the  execution  of  his  work ;  but  this 
was  withdrawn  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  author  became  much 
embarrassed,  as  he  had  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  private  fortune  in  the  undertaking. 
In  consequence  of  having  been  confound- 
ed with  another  Cicognai-a,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  Italy  as  a  member  of  the 
Carbonari,  he  published  a  letter,  while  at 
Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the  jJoUtical  per- 
secutions in  his  country,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  very  freely.  On  his  return 
from  Paris,  he  was  received  at  Venice 
very  coolly,  and,  in  consequence,  went  to 
Rome.  Having  spent  his  fortune  in  his 
htcrary  enterprises,  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  Ubrary,  which  he  had  been  30  years  in 
collecting.  For  this  purpose  he  published 
a  Catalogo  ragionato  dei  lAhri  (TArti 
e  d'Antichita  posseduti  dal  Conte  Cicog- 
nara  (Pisa,  2  vols.).  This  catalogue  is  a 
work  of  value,  as  the  titles  are  accompa- 
nied with  bibliographical  notices.  Among 
the  smaller  works  of  the  count,  of  which 
there  are  many,  is  Le  Fabbriche  piii  cospi- 
cue  di  Venezia,  misurate,  illustrate  ed  in- 
tagliate  dei  Mcmbri  delta  Veneta  R.  Acca- 
demia  delle  belle  Arti  (Venice,  1820,  2  vols, 
fol.)  The  work  contains  250  engravings, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  critical  obser- 
vations are  by  Cicognai-a  himself. 

CicuTA.  The  cicuta,  or  common  Amer- 
ican hemlock  [conium  maculatum),  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  important  of 
medicinal  vegetables.  It  is  a  plant  indig- 
enous in  most  temperate  climates,  and  is 
found  commonly  along  walls  and  fences, 
and  about  old  ruins  and  buildings.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  having  very  fine  double  phinate 
leaves,  of  a  pale-green  color,  and  bearing 
flowers  of  a  greenish- white,  in  large,  flat 
heads.  It  was  first  introduced  to  general 
notice,  together  with  other  vegetables  of 
the  same  kind,  by  baron  Storck  of  Vienna. 
The  most  common  form  in  which  it  is 
administered,  is  the  extract,  which  is  given 
in  pills.  Of  this,  from  12  to  60  grains  per 
day  may  be  taken  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
invaluable  in  all  chronic  inflammations, 
and  enlargements  of  glandular  parts,  as 
the  Uver,  the  womb,  &c.,  tumors  of  which 
it  will  sometimes  remove  in  a  space  of 
time  surprisingly  short.  Its  use  may  be 
continued,  if  necessary,  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  not  found  to  debilitate  or  injure 
the  system  in  the  manner  that  mercury 
always  does  when  long  used.  Its  green 
leaves,  stirred  into  a  sofl  poultice,  form  an 
excellent  application  for  painful  sores  and 
ulcers  ;  and  the  same  leaves,  rhied  and 
rubbed  fine,  make,  when  mixed  with  ce- 


rate or  lard,  a  capital  ointment  for  irrita- 
ble sores,  Avith  which  a  poultice  does  not 
agree. 

CiD.  Don  Rodrigo  (Ruy)  Diaz,  count 
of  Bivar,  surnamed  the  Cid,  bom  in  1026, 
the  model  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  his  age, 
and  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  styled 
by  his  enemies  (the  ambassadors  of  the 
Moorish  kings)  el  mio  Cid  (my  lord),  and 
by  his  king  and  countiymen  Campeador 
(hero  without  an  equal),  continues  to  live 
in  the  poetry  of  his  country.  We  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
life  by  the  play  of  the  great  Comcille. 
Rodrigo  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Xime- 
ne,  daughter  of  Lozano,  count  of  Gormaz, 
who,  with  Diego,  the  father  of  Rodrigo, 
excelled  all  the  knights  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  I  of  Castile.  The  envy  of 
Gormaz  at  Diego's  superior  estimation  at 
court  produced  a  dispute  between  the 
two,  which  led  to  a  duel.  Gormaz  van- 
quished the  old  Diego,  and,  insult  being 
added  to  this  disgrace,  Diego  demanded 
from  liis  son  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
In  the  contest  between  honor  and  love, 
the  former  prevailed  in  the  breast  of  the 
youth,  and  Goi-maz  fell.  Ximene,  unfor- 
tunate as  a  daughter  and  a  mistress,  could 
no  longer  hsten  to  the  voice  of  love :  it 
became  necessaiy  for  her  to  demand 
vengeance  on  the  object  of  her  affections, 
and  Rodrigo  would  willingly  have  loished 
to  the  combat,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
have  alleviated  the  torments  of  a  lacerated 
heart.  But  no  champion  was  foiuid  to 
meet  the  young  hero ;  and  nothing  but  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  could  presence  him 
from  sinking  under  his  despair.  Five 
Moorish  kings  appeared  in  Castile :  de- 
vastation and  death  accompanied  their 
progress.  Rodrigo,  who  was  not  yet  20 
years  of  age,  threw  himself  upon  his  noble 
horse  Babieca,  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals,  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  who 
soon  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  the  country. 
The  young  hero  sent  the  five  captive  kings 
to  Ferdinand,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
bravery,  gave  him  Ximene,  and  united 
those  whom  the  decrees  of  fate  seemed  to 
have  separated  forever.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Valencia.  Ferdinand  afterwards 
added  Galicia,  Leon  and  Oviedo  to  Cas- 
tile, and  posterity  calls  him  the  Great; 
but  it  was  Rodrigo  who  gained  him  the 
name.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
Ferdinand  and  king  Ramiro  of  Arragon 
concerning  the  possession  of  Calahorra, 
the  latter  challenged  him  to  a  single  com- 
bat, and  appointed  for  his  substitute  the 
knight     aiartm    Gonzalez.      Ferdinand 
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chose  the  Cid  for  his  champion,  and,  by 
his  means,  obtained  Calahorra,  Ferdi- 
nand, in  his  will,  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  sons :  to  Sancho  he  gave  Cas- 
tile, to  Alfonso  he  ga;e  Loon  m\d  Oviedo, 
and  to  Garcia,  Gahcia,  together  witli  the 
conquered  part  of  Portugal.  This  divis- 
ion caused  a  war  between  the  brothers,  in 
which  Sancho  was  victorious:  this  suc- 
cess was  owing  to  the  Cid,  to  whom  he 
};ad  given  the  command  of  his  forces.  Al- 
fonso was  taken  prisoner,  Garcia  l>rouglit 
ruin  upon  himself  by  his  own  imprudence, 
and  it  remained  only  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Zamora,  where  San- 
clio's  sister  Unaca  ruled.  Before  the  walls 
of  this  city  Sancho  was  assassinated,  and 
Alfonso,  who,  eight  months  before,  was 
vanquished  by  the  Cid,  was  called  to  the 
throne.  It  is  related,  in  the  ballads,  tliat 
the  Cid  read  the  oath  of  purification,  in 
the  name  of  tlie  states  of  Castile,  before 
tlie  new  king,  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  Sancho,  with  such  impressive  solem- 
nity, that  Alfonso  shuddered,  but  was  also 
offended.  It  is  certain  that  he  spared 
nothing  to  gain  over  the  Cid.  The  stoiy 
of  this  warrior  requires  a  critical  examina- 
tion, especially  Avhat  relates  to  his  mar- 
riage. According  to  histoiy,  Alfonso  mar- 
ried him  to  donna  Ximene,  his  niece  (in 
1074) ;  and  consequently  it  seems  we  must 
consider  him  twice  married.  John  von 
Miiller,  the  German  historian,  supposes 
that  the  daughter  of  the  proud  Gonnaz 
may  have  been  his  first  Ximene.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  Cid, 
notwithstanding  the  important  senices 
which  he  rendered  to  his  king,  often  ex- 
perienced the  inconstancy  of  royal  favor. 
A  man  like  him,  of  strict  integrity  and 
virtue,  of  an  inflexible  and  lofty  spirit, 
who  despised  an  effeminate  hfe,  was  not 
fitted  for  courts.  His  true  friend  and 
brother  in  arms,  Alvaro  Ilanez  Minaya, 
liis  wife  and  child,  were  his  world.  The 
gravity  of  his  countenance  excited  respect 
and  reverence ;  his  retired  life  afforded 
room  for  the  slanders  of  the  courtiers  ;  and 
he  Avas  exposed  to  frequent  reproaches. 
But,  in  times  of  necessity,  his  assistance 
was  again  sought,  and  he  was  too  gener- 
ous to  remember  past  offences.  The  king 
finally  took  from  him  all  that  he  had 
given  him,  wfe  and  treasures ;  but,  fiom 
shame  or  fear,  he  afterwards  restored  Xi- 
mene. Disgraced,  plundered,  forced  to 
depend  on  himself  alone,  Rodrigo  was  now 
happier  and  greater  than  before.  Ever 
true  to  liis  country  and  his  religion,  he 
raised  an  army  by  the  rejjutation  of  his 
name  alone,  to  subdue  the  Moors  in  Va- 


lencia- In  the  midst  of  his  career  of  con- 
quest, he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his 
king,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Joseph, 
the  founder  of  Morocco  ;  but  the  only  re- 
turn for  this  generosity  was  new  ingrat- 
itude. He  therefore  depajted  by  night, 
with  his  niost  trusty  followers,  and,  for-< 
saken  and  ill  proWded,  fled  from  the  king. 
He,  liowever,  remained  true  to  liiinstU; 
and  fortune  to  him.  His  inagnanimitj' 
again  overcame  the  king.  Pennission  was 
given  to  all  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Cid, 
who  still  maintained  the  cause  of  Spain, 
and  always  with  distinguished  success. 
Alfonso  declared  aloud,  in  the  piesenct; 
of  the  envious  courtiers,  "This  (>id  serves 
me  much  better  than  you,"  and  could  no 
longer  be  prevented  from  visiting  him. 
From  this  time,  he  was  never  estranged 
from  him,  although  he  unintentionally 
promoted  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies. Two  brothers,  counts  of  Carrion, 
had  resoh'ed,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
daughters  of  the  Cid,  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  wealth.  The  king  himself  pro- 
moted their  suit,  and  the  Cid  yielded  to 
his  wishes.  With  donna  Elvira  and  don- 
na Sol,  they  received  likewise  the  gi-eat 
treasures  which  the  arms  of  the  Cid  had 
won.  But  scarcely  had  they  dismissed 
their  attendants,  when,  in  a  wild,  moun- 
tainous desert,  they  stripped  the  garments 
from  the  persons  of  the  laii^f^s,  bound  and 
beat  them  till  pain  clioked  tiieir  cries,  and 
departed  with  the  money.  A  tnisty  sei*- 
vant,  whom  the  Cid  had  sent  after  them, 
delivered  the  ladies  from  their  wretched 
situation,  and  the  atiIc  deed  was  brought 
to  light.  The  Cid  demanded  justice.  Al- 
fonso summoned  all  tlie  vassals  of  Leon 
and  Castile  to  a  liigh  court  of  justice  at 
tlie  city  of  Toledo.  The  Cid  demanded 
the  restoration  of  his  treasures,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  take  vengeance  for  the  insult,  by 
a  combat  between  the  counts  of  Carrion 
and  the  champions  whom  he  should 
name.  They  sought  to  avoid  the  combat, 
but  the  king  insisted  on  it.  With  ill-con- 
cealed fear,  they  rode  to  the  lists;  the 
knights  of  the  Cid  overcame  both  them 
and  their  uncle  ;  their  dishonored  lives 
were  spared.  The  last  exploit  of  the  Cid 
was  the  capture  of  Saguntum  (Muniedro), 
after  which  he  died  at  Valencia,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age  (1099).  What  this 
hero  won,  and  for  many  years  defended, 
the  united  power  of  Leon  and  Castile  was 
scarcely  able  to  preserve  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  infidels.  His  widow, 
therefore,  went  with  the  dead  body  of  the 
hero  to  Castile.  He  was  buried  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Peter  of  Cardena,  in  a 
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tomb  which  was  honored  by  emperors 
and  kings.    There  rests  the  noble  Xime- 
ne,  and  under  the  trees  before  the  convent 
lies  the  faithful  horse  Babieca.    The  ad- 
ventures of  the  Cid,  particularly  his  ban- 
ishment and  return,  are  the  subjects  of  the 
oldest  Castilian  poem,  probably  composed 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  Poema  del 
Cid  el  Campeador,  which  was  published 
ui  the  Coleccion  de   Poesias  Castellanas 
anteriores  ai  Siglo  XV,  of  Sanchez,  in 
1775,  and  has  been  reprinted  m  Schubert's 
Biblioteca  Castellana  Portugues  y  Proven- 
zed.    The  later  ballads,  which  commemo- 
rate the  herO)  were,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  centuiy,  collected  by  Fernando 
del  Castillo,  and,  in  1614,  again  published 
by  Pedro   de   Florez  in  the  Romancero 
General.    There  has  also  been  published 
a  collection  by  Escobar — Historia  del  muy 
noble  y  valeroso  Caballero  el  Cid  Ruy  Diaz, 
en  Romances  (Lisbon,  1615 ;  Seville,  1632). 
A  great  number  have  been  published  in 
tlie  Collection  of  the  best  Ancient  Span- 
ish Historical,   Chivalrous    and  Moorish 
Poems,  by  Depping  (Altenburg  and  Leip- 
sic,   1817).     There   are,   in   all,   above  a 
hundred  of  these  ballads  extant.     Herder, 
in  his  beautiful  Cid  (Tubingen,  1806),  has 
translated  into  German  70  of  these  ballads 
(probably  some  of  the  collection  of  Esco- 
bar).   John  von  Miiller  has  written  the 
life  of  the  Cid  (in  the  8th  volume  of  his 
works)  from  Spanish  sources,  mostly  from 
an  old  chronicle  printed  in  Risco's  Histo- 
ria del  Cid  (Madrid,  1792).     Whatever 
chronicles  and  songs  have  conveyed  to  us 
of  the  history  of  the  Cid,  is  collected  in 
llie  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  from  the  Span- 
ish, by  Robert  Southey  (London,  1808, 4to.). 
Cider  ;   a  liquor  made  from  the  juice 
of  apples.    The  quality  of  this  popular 
beverage  depends  principally  on  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  viz. — 1.  kind  of  fruit ; 
2.  condition   of  the   fruit  when  ground; 
.3.  manner  of  grinding  and  pressing ;    4. 
method  of  conducting  the  requisite  fer- 
mentation, and  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  its  excess. — 1.  The  characteristics 
of  a  good  cider-apple  (according  to  Mr. 
Buel  of  Albany)  are,  a  red  skin,  yellow 
and  often  tough  and  fibrous  pulp,  astrin- 
gency,  diyncss,  and  ripeness  at  tfie  cider- 
making  season.    Mr.  Knight,  a  famous 
EngUsh  horticulturist,  asserts,  that,  "  when 
the  rind  and  pulp  are  green,  the  cider 
will  always  be  thin,  weak  and  colorless ; 
and  when  these  are  deeply  tuiged  with 
yellow,  it  will,  however  manufactured,  or 
in    whatever    soil    the    fruit    may  have 
grown,  almost  always  possess  color  and 
either  strength  or  richness."    It  is  observ- 
17* 


ed  by  Crocker,  in  his  tract  on  Tlie  Ait  of 
making    and  managing  Cider,  that  the 
most  certain  indications  of  the  ripeness  of 
apples  are  the  fi-agi-ance  of  their  smell, 
and  tlieir  spontaneously  droppuig  from  the 
trees.    When  they  are  in  this  state  of  ma- 
turity, in  a  dry  day,  the  limbs  may,  he 
says,  be  slightly  shaken,  and  partly  dis- 
burthened   of  their   golden    store;    thus 
taking  such  apples  only  as  are  ripe,  and 
leaving  the  imripe  longer  on  the  trees, 
that  they  may  also  acquire  a  due  degree 
of  maturity.    Mr.  Buel  obsei-ves,  that "  the 
only  artificial  criterion  employed  to  ascer- 
tain the  quality  of  an  apple  for  cider,  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  must,  or  unfer- 
mented  juice;  or  the  weight  compared 
with   tliat  of  water.     This,  says  Knight, 
inchcates,  with  very  considerable  accura- 
cy, the  strength  of  the  fiiture  cider.     Its 
weight  and  consequent  value  are  supposed 
to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  saccharine  matter."    Mr.  Knight  says 
that  the  strongest  and  most  highly-flavor- 
ed cider  which  has  been  obtained  from 
the  apple,  was  produced  from  fniit  grow- 
ing on  a  shallow  loam,  on  a  limestone 
basis.    All  the  writers  on  the  subject  seem 
to  agree  that  calcareous  earth  should  form 
a  component  part  of  the  soil  of  a  cider- 
orchard.    Coxe  says  the  soil  which  yields 
good  wheat  and  clover  is  best  for  a  cider- 
orchard.    Mr.  Buel  states,  "My  ovvm  ob- 
seiTation  would  induce  me  also  to  prefer 
a  dry  and  somewhat  loose  soil,  in  which 
the  roots  destined  to  furnish  food  for  the 
tree  and  fruit  may  penetrate  freely,  and 
range  extensively  in  search  of  nutriment" 
— 2.  Condition  of  the  fruit.    Fruit  should 
be  used  when  it  has  attained  full  maturity, 
and  before  it  begins  to  decay.     The  indi- 
cations of  ripeness  we  have  above  stated. 
Each  kuid  of  apple  should  be  manufac- 
tured separately,  or,  at  least,  those  Idnds 
only  should  be  mixed  which  ripen  about 
tlie  same  time.    Mr.  Buel  says,  "  The  ap- 
ples should  ripen  on  the  tree,  be  gathered 
when  dry,  in  a  cleanly  manner,  spread  in 
an  airy,  covered  situation,  if  practicable, 
for  a  time,  to  induce  an  evaporation  of 
aqueous  matter,  which  will  increase  the 
strength  and  flavor  of  the  Uquor,  and  be 
separated  from  rotten  fruit,  and  every  kind 
of  filth,  before  they  are  ground." — 3.  Grind- 
ing, &c.    The  apples  shoidd  be  reduced, 
by  the  mill,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uni- 
form mass,  in  which  the  rind  and  seeds 
are  scarcely  discovemble,  and  the  pomaco 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air.     Knight  as- 
certained, by  experiments,  that,  by  expos- 
ing the  reduced  pulp  to  the  operation  of 
the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours,  the  spe- 
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cific  gravity  of  the  juice  increased  from 
1,064  to  1,078 ;  and,  from  the  experiment 
being  repeated  in  a  closed  vessel  vntli  at- 
mospheric air,  he  ascertained  tlie  acces- 
sion to  be  oxygen,  wliich,  according  to 
Lavoisier,  constitutes  64  per  cent,  of  su- 
gar. For  fiiae  cider,  he  recommends  tliat 
the  fruit  be  ground  and  pressed  imper- 
fectly, and  that  the  pulp  be  then  exposed 
24  hours  to  the  air,  being  spread  and  once 
or  twice  turned,  to  facilitate  tlie  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen ;  that  it  be  then  ground 
again,  and  tlie  expressed  juice  be  added 
to  it  before  it  is  again  pressed.  A  grater 
cider-mill  was  presented  by  J.  R.  Newell, 
of  Boston,  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  society,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1828,  for  which  he  received  a 
premium  of  12  dollai-s.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  committee  who  awarded 
the  premium :  "  It  has  a  wooden  cylinder, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  nails  are  fixed : 
the  heads  are  sharp  upon  the  edges,  and 
project  above  the  cylinder  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  apples  are  filled 
into  a  hopper  placed  over  the  cylinder, 
and  led  into  a  naiTow  cavity  at  the  upper 
side  of  it.  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a 
high  frame,  its  axes  being  placed  in  com- 
position boxes.  A  rapid  revolution  is 
produced  by  connecting  it  with  a  horse- 
mill  by  belts  or  bands.  The  apples  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  pomace,  grated,  not 
pressed.  It  performed  well  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  committee,  and  grated  a  bar- 
rel of  russet  apples  in  1  minute  34  sec- 
onds."— 4.  Fermentation.  The  vinous  fer- 
mentation commences  and  terminates  at 
different  periods,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the  state 
of  the  weather.  According  to  Knight, 
the  best  criterion  to  judge  of  the  proper 
moment  to  rack  off  (or  draw  the  liquor 
from  the  scum  and  sediment),  will  be  the 
brightness  of  the  liquor  which  takes  place 
after  the  discharge  of  fixed  air  has  ceased, 
and  a  thick  crust  is  collected  on  the  sur- 
face. The  clear  liquor  should  then  be 
drawn  off  into  another  cask.  If  it  re- 
mains bright  and  quiet,  nothing  more  need 
be  done  to  it  till  the  succeeding  spring ; 
but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  surface,  it 
must  immediately  be  racked  off  again,  as 
this  would  produce  bad  effects  if  suffered 
to  sink. — Among  the  precautions  used  to 
prevent  excessive  fermentation  is  stum- 
ming, which  is  fuming  the  cask  with 
burning  sulphur.  This  is  done  by  burn- 
ing a  rag  impregnated  with  sulphur  in  the 
cask  in  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  decanted, 
after  it  has  been  partly  filled,  and  rolling 
it,  Bo  as  to  incorporate  the  liquor  with  the 


gas.  A  bottle  of  French  brandy,  or  half 
a  gallon  of  cider-brandy,  added  to  a  bar- 
rel, is  likewise  recommended,  to  be  add- 
ed as  soon  as  tlie  vinous  fermentation  Ls 
completed.  The  best  -ider  manulactured 
in  the  U.  States  is  said  to  be  that  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  luid  that  produced  froni 
an  apple  mostly  cultivated  in  Virginia, 
called  tlie  Virginia  crab-apple. 

Cigar.  (See  Tobacco,  and  Cuba.) 
CiGNANi,  Cario;  a  celebrated  puintfr, 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1628;  a  pupil  of  Al- 
bano.  He  frequently  commenced  new 
works,  but  was  seldom  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  his  productions  to  consider  them 
as  finished.  His  Flight  to  Egypt  was  the 
work  of  six  months.  He  knew  how  to 
compose,  like  the  Caracci,  and  to  distrib- 
ute his  figures  in  such  a  way  that  his 
paintings  appear  larger  than  they  really 
are.  His  finest  fresco  paintings  are  at  St. 
Michael  in  Bosco,  at  Bologna,  in  ovals 
supported  by  angels,  and  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Famese  palace,  where  he  represented 
Francis  I  of  France  touching  for  tlie 
king's-evil.  At  Parma,  in  the  ducal  gar- 
den, he  painted  several  pieces  expressive 
of  the  power  of  love,  which  lose  nothing 
at  the  side  of  tlie  paintings  of  Augustino 
Ciiracci.  In  his  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion,at  Forii,  he  has  imitated  the  beautiful 
Michael  of  Guido  in  the  cupola  at  Ra- 
venna, and  other  fine  conceptions  of  this 
painter ;  but  in  his  other  pieces  he  made 
CoiTeggio  his  model.  He  does  not  so 
oflen  introduce  fore-shortenings  as  the 
Lombards ;  and,  in  his  outlines  and  dra- 
pery, he  j)osses8CS  a  finish  peculiar  to 
himself.  His  pencil  is  powerful,  and  his 
coloring  lively.  Clement  XI  conferred 
on  him  several  marks  of  distinction.  Be- 
ing commissioned  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  at  For- 
ii, he  repaired  to  Forli  with  his  numerous 
pupils,  where  he  died  in  1719.  His  paint- 
ings have  been  engraved  by  various  art- 
ists. Of  his  pupils,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed were  Crespi,  Franccscliini,  Quaini, 
count  Felix  Cignani,  his  son,  and  count 
Paul  Cignani,  his  nephew. 

CiLiciA,  in  ancient  geography ;  the  re- 
gion between  Pamphyha  and  Syria,  lying 
S.  of  mount  Taurus.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  were  fonnidable  as  pirates,  and 
even  disturbed  the  ^Egaean  and  Ionian 
seas.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  northern 
portion  Uved  in  part  a  nomadic  Ufe; 
those  in  the  east  were  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. Alexander  made  CiUcia  a  Macedo- 
nian province ;  it  then  passed  to  the 
Syrians.  Pompey  subdued  its  piratical 
inhabitants.     It  was  governed  by  kings 
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under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but 
was  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian. 

Cilicidm;  originally,  a  coarse,  rough 
garment  of  goat's-hair,  made  in  Cilicia, 
the  usual  habit  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
of  that  country.  It  has  since  been  used 
to  denote  a  garment  of  penance,  made  of 
horse-hair,  which  monks  and  hermits 
wear.  This  name  is  also  given,  in  the 
convents,  to  a  belt  of  wire,  with  sharp 
jjoints,  which  press  upon  the  body,  and 
are  intended  for  penance. 

CiMABUE,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  restor- 
ers of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  middle 
ages,  bom  at  Florence  in  1240,  renounced 
his  studies  to  follow  his  inclination  for 
painting.  Two  Greek  artists,  who  were 
invited  to  Florence  by  the  senate,  to  paint 
a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  were  his  first  masters.  Although 
these  artists  handled  the  pencil  awkward- 
ly, they  however  taught  him,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  proportions  wliich 
the  Greek  artists  had  observed  in  their 
imitations  of  the  human  figure.  Attentive 
to  their  instructions,  Cimabue  studied 
principally  the  fine  antique  statues.  He 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  succeeding 
pauiters  the  elements  of  the  heau  idial, 
the  memory  of  which  had  been  extin- 
guished during  several  centuries  of  dis- 
order. It  is  true  the  paintmgs  of  Cima- 
bue do  not  exliibit  that  harmonious  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  which  forms 
the  chiaro  oscuro.  His  coloring  is  dry,  flat 
and  cold :  the  outlines  of  his  figures  in- 
tersect each  other  on  a  blue,  green  or  yel- 
low ground,  according  to  tlie  effect  wiiich 
he  had  in  view.  He  had  no  idea  of 
linear  and  aerial  perspective.  His  paint- 
ings are,  properly  speaking,  only  mono- 
chromes. But  tliese  faults,  which  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  are 
compensated  for  by  beauties  of  a  high  or- 
der— a  grand  style,  accurate  drawing,  nat- 
ural expression,  noble  grouping,  and  a  fine 
disposition  of  his  drapery.  His  best  paint- 
ings arc  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence,  and  in  the  Sacro  Conven- 
to,  at  Assisi.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1300.  He  may  bo  considered  the  link  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  schools  of 
painting.  Cimabue  was  equally  success- 
ful in  painting  on  glass  and  In  fi-esco.  He 
was  also  a  distinguislied  architect  He 
prepared  the  way  for  Massacio,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Giovanni  Bellino,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael.    (See  Italian  Art.) 

CiMAROSA,  Domenico,  a  composer,  bom 
at  Naples,  in  1755,  received  his  first  mu- 


sical instmction  from  Sacchini,  entered 
the  conservatory  of  Loretto,  where  he  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  school  of  Du- 
rante, and  studied  with  great  assiduity. 
He  soon  displayed  his  suj>eriority  in  the 
Sacrijicio  di  Abramo,  the  Olimpiade,  and 
other  compositions.  At  tlie  age  of  25,  he 
had  already  gained  the  applause  of  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy.  He  was  in- 
vited to  St.  Petersburg  (where  he  remain- 
ed four  years)  and  to  several  Gennan 
courts,  to  compose  heroic  and  comic  ope- 
ras. In  tlje  latter,  he  particularly  distin- 
guished liimself  by  the  novelty,  warrntli, 
humor  and  hveliness  of  liis  ideas,  and  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  stage  effect. 
Among  his  120  operas,  die  most  celebrat- 
ed are,  Penelope,  Gli  Oiazj  e  Curiazj,  and 
Artasersc,  among  the  opere  seric  ;  and 
among  the  opere  buffe,  liltaliano  in  Lon- 
dra,  UAmor  costante,  II  pittore  Parigino, 
and  many  others.  His  comic  opera  11 
Matrimonio  segreto  excited  general  endiu- 
siasm,  .and  received  the  signal  honor  of 
being  i)erformed  twice  on  tiie  same  even- 
ing, at  the  desire  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
From  Vienna  he  went  to  Naples,  and  be- 
came involved  there  in  the  revolutionary 
commotions.  He  died  at  Venice,  in  1801, 
from  the  effects  of  the  ill-treatment  which 
he  had  been  subjected  to  in  prison.  His 
bust,  by  Canova,  was  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  in  1816,  at  the  side  of 
those  of  Sacchini  and  Paesiello. 

CiMBRi,  or  Cimmerians,  wore  the  first 
Gennan  tribe  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Their  acquaintance  with  them  was  aq- 
quired  soon  afler  the  Trojan  war,  when 
the  Cimbri  salhed  forth  out  of  their 
dwellings  in  Tauris  and  European  Tar- 
tary,  and  entered  Asia  Minor.  At  that 
time,  the  Scythians  were  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  3Iassagetas,  and  retire  from  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea  towards  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cimbri  to  the  west.  This  tribe 
now  split  into  parties  on  the  question 
whether  they  should  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  their  kings,  and  oppose  th<j 
strangers  with  arms,  or,  as  another  party 
advised,  emigrate.  The  dispute  was  de- 
cided by  a  battle,  in  which  the  royal 
party  was  overcome.  After  the  deatl 
had  been  buried  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
Tyras  (Dniester),  where  Herodotus  saw 
their  sepulchres,  the  vanquished  party 
fled  to  the  north  euid  east  side  of  the  Pon- 
tus,  and  entered  Asia,  where  they  became 
known  to  the  Greeks;  the  other  party 
withdrew  to  the  Vistula,  and  even  beyond 
it  The  Greeks  retained  no  knowledge 
of  these  Cimmerians  but  the  tradition  that 
they  had  proceeded  to  the  nortli-west. 
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On  this  account,  the  Greeks,  when  they 
reached  the  north-western  ocean,  consid- 
ered the  nations  of  that  quarter  Cimmeri- 
ans; and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  name 
of  Cimbria  or  Cimmeria  was  given  to  the 
Danish  peninsula.  Homer  was  acquaint- 
ed with  a  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  Cimmerians  were  to  be  found  among 
tlie  wild  inhabitants  of  the  caves  round 
tlie  Avemus;  and  Pytheas  took  a  race 
which  he  found  on  the  Danish  peninsula 
lor  Cimmerians.  These  fables  only  serve 
to  create  confusion  in  history.  The  real 
Cimmerians  had  never  proceeded  so  far 
north,  but  dwelt  on  the  Vistula,  from 
whence,  under  the  name  of  Cimbri,  they 
sallied,  together  with  the  Teutones,  and 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
Dians.  In  tho  year  114  B.  C,  when  the 
Romans  were  already  masters  of  a  part 
of  the  eastern  Alps,  in  the  present  Cami- 
ola,  Istria,  &c.,  and  had  established  them- 
selves in  Dalmatia  and  lUjTia,  along  the 
coast,  immense  bodies  of  barbarians  sud- 
denly made  their  appearance,  who  over- 
came the  consul  Papirius  Carbo  in  the 
country  now  called  Stiria;  but,  instead 
of  entering  Italy,  they  proceeded  to  the 
north,  and,  soon  after,  jointly  with  the  Ti- 
gurians,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Al- 
lobroges.  The  Romans  sent  two  armies, 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L.  Cassius 
and  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus,  to  oppose  them, 
but  both  were  defeated;  the  former  by 
the  Tigurians,  the  latter  by  the  Cimbri. 
Even  after  this  success,  the  victors  did  not 
enter  Italy,  but  overran  Gaul  with  three 
bodies,  consisting  of  Teutones,  Cimbri 
and  Ambrones.  Two  new  armies,  with 
which  the  consul  C.  Manlius  and  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Servilius  Caepio  hastened  to 
opix)se  them,  were  likewse  defeated,  be- 
yond the  Rhodanus.  The  Romans  lost, 
according  to  Aetius,  80,000  men.  Whilst 
Rome  placed  her  last  hope  in  Marius,  the 
barbarians  overran  the  other  western 
countries  of  Europe.  Gaul  suffered  se- 
verely, but  the  Iberians  and  Belgians  re- 
pulsed the  invaders.  Upon  this,  they 
resolved  to  descend  into  Italy.  The 
Teutones  and  Ambrones  were  to  enter  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri 
and  Tigmians  on  the  east.  After  Marius 
had  waited  the  approach  of  the  first  dur- 
ing three  entire  years,  and  had  accustom- 
ed his  troops  to  their  appearance,  he 
routed  them  completely  (102  B.  C),  in 
two  days — on  the  first  day  the  Ambrones, 
on  the  second  the  Teutones — at  Aix,  in 
Provence.  The  Cimbri,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  driven  back  the  consul 
Catullus  on  the  Adige,  and  had  spread 


themselves  along  the  Po,  demanded  land 
of  the  Romans,  but  were  totally  routed  by 
Marius  at  VerceUi,  101  B.  C.  After  this 
period,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  disap- 
pear from  history.  A  part  of  tlicm  had 
remained  behind  in  Belgia  with  the  bag- 
gage. These  are  the  Advatici.  At  a  later 
period,  the  Romans  recognised  the  Cim- 
bri to  be  a  (German  nation.  For  a  long 
time,  deceived  by  their  appearance,  they 
took  them  for  Celts.  The  Celtic  exterior 
of  the  Cimbri  may  be  explained  by  their 
connexion  and  mixture  with  the  Celts 
on  their  march  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Carpathian  moimtains. 

CiMON,  son  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesi- 
pyle,  daughter  of  a  Thracian  prince, 
Olorus,  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  edu- 
cated in  a  very  negligent  manner,  and 
indulged  in  every  species  of  excess.  In 
tlie  Persian  war,  he  began  to  make  him- 
self kno\vn.  When  Themistocles  pro- 
posed to  abandon  the  city  and  take  refuge 
in  the  ships,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
by  sea,  Cimon,  in  company  with  several 
other  young  men,  ascended  the  citadel, 
deposited  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  the 
temple,  and  took  from  the  wall  one  of  the 
shields,  with  which  he  went  down  to  the 
fleet  He  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Aristides,  who  attached  himself  to 
him,  as  he  considered  him  fit  to  counter- 
act the  dangerous  influence  of  Themisto- 
cles. When  the  Athenians,  in  concert 
with  the  other  Greeks,  sent  a  fleet  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  dehvering  their  colo- 
nies from  the  Persian  yoke,  they  gave 
Aristides  and  Cimon  the  chief  command ; 
and  the  return  of  Aristides  to  Athens, 
soon  after,  left  Cimon  at  the  head  of  tlie 
whole  naval  force  of  Greece.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  Thrace,  defeated  the  Persians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  coimtry.  He  con- 
quered the  island  of  Scyros,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  addicted  to  piracy, 
and  founded  an  Athenian  colony  there. 
Here  he  found  the  remains  of  Theseus, 
and  transported  them  to  Athens,  where  a 
temple  was  then  built,  for  the  first  time, 
to  this  hero.  He  next  subdued  all  the 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
went  against  the  Persian  fleet,  which  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon.  The 
Persians,  although  superior  in  number, 
did  not  dare  to  abide  an  engagement,  but 
sailed  up  the  river,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  their  land-forces. 
Cimon  pursued  and  attacked  them,  and 
took  or  destroyed  more  than  200  of  their 
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ships.  He  then  landed,  and  entirely  de- 
feated their  army. .  These  two  victories, 
achieved  in  one  day  (B.  C.  469),  delivered 
Greece  from  the  Persians.  Cimon  re- 
turned to  Athens,  in  the  embelhshment 
of  which  he  employed  the  spoils  which 
he  had  taken.  He  removed  the  walls 
from  his  fields  and  gardens,  that  every 
one  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  whatever 
lie  pleased.  His  table  was  spread  for  all 
the  citizens  of  his  curia.     He  never  ap- 

E eared  in  public  without  being  attended 
y  several  slaves  bearing  garments,  v,hich 
he  distributed  to  the  poor.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  elegant  walks,  caused  the 
market-place  to  be  planted  with  plane- 
trees,  transferred  the  academy  to  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Athens,  all  at  liis 
o\vn  expense.  This  generosity  was  the 
hiore  noble,  as  it  could  hardly  be  attribu- 
ted to  a  desire  of  courting  the  people ;  for 
he  constantly  opposed  Themistocles,  and, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  who  endeavored  to  extend  the  pow- 
er of  the  people.  Cimon  used  his  influ- 
ence to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  much 
beloved,  and  whom  he  sought  to  imitate. 
About  466  B.  C,  the  Thasians  having 
revoked,  he  defeated  them,  took  posses- 
sion of  their  city,  and  of  their  gold  mines 
on  the  neighboring  continent,  and  found- 
ed the  city  of  Amphipohs.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Athens,  when  Pericles, 
and  the  other  popular  leaders,  accused 
liim  of  being  corrupted  by  the  king  of 
Macedon,  because  he  had  refrained  from 
seizing  the  possessions  of  that  prince  in 
time  of  peace.  But  the  people  rejected 
BO  groundless  an  accusation.  An  insur- 
rection of  the  Helots  having  broken  out 
during  the  enterprise  against  Thasos,  the 
Lacedfemonians  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  induced  by  Ci- 
mon to  send  tliem  aid.  The  Lacedajmo- 
nians,  however,  fearing  the  inconstancy 
of  the  Athenians,  sent  back  their  troops, 
and  thus  excited  their  displeasure.  Peri- 
cles and  Ephialtes  had  also  profited  by 
Cimon's  absence  to  take  the  jurisdiction, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  from  the  Areopa- 
gus, and  transfer  it  to  the  Heliasts ;  thus 
giving  an  immense  power  to  tiie  inferior 
classes,  Cimon  endeavored,  in  vain,  on 
Iiis  return,  to  place  matters  on  the  old 
footing.  His  enemies,  therefore,  took  ad- 
vanta«'e  of  the  popular  discontent,  to 
which  that  subject  had  given  rise,  to 
procure  his  banishment.  He  retired  into 
Boeotia.  Soon  after,  when  the  Athenians 
advanced  to  Tanagra,  in  order  to  dispute 


the  passage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  returning  from  Delphi,  which  they 
had  fi-eed  from  the  Phocians,  he  appear- 
ed, prepared  to  fight,  with  his  tribe.  He 
m-ged  his  friends  to  show,  by  tljeir  con- 
duct, the  groundlessness  of  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  of  favoring  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  nearly  all  ot"  them  fell, 
fighting  with  the  greatest  braveiy.  Al- 
though the  Athenians  lost  this  battle,  they 
still  continued  the  war  till  456  B.  C, 
when,  the  Helots  being  entirely  subdued, 
the  Athenians  feai-ed  that  the  whole  pow- 
er of  Lacedaemon  would  be  turned  against 
them.  They  recalled  Cimon,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
aflTord  employment  to  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  Athenians,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  He  sailed 
against  Cyprus  Avith  200  ships,  whence  he 
sent  60  to  Egj^t.  With  the  remamder 
he  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  on 
the  Phoenician  coast  (450).  The  peace  of 
Cimon  (B.  C.  449),  of  which  Isocrates,  De- 
mosthenes, Diodonis  and  Plutarch  speak, 
but  which  Thucydides  does  not  mention, 
probably  never  took  place.  Those  au- 
thors were  deceived  by  the  report  of  a 
treaty  which  was  not  concluded.  In  449, 
Cimon  besieged  the  city  of  Citium,  but 
died  before  it  was  taken,  and  after  his 
death  the  Athenians  retired.  Athens  lost, 
in  him,  one  of  her  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens. The  popular  party,  which  he  had 
opposed,  now  gained  the  superiority. 

CiNALOA ;  a  pro\ince  on  the  west  side 
of  Mexico,  comprehended  under  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Sonora,  lymg  between  New 
Biscay  an<l  tlie  gulf  of  Califomie. ;  300 
miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  air  is 
pure  and  healthy,  the  land  good  and  fer- 
tile, producing  abundance  of  maize,  leg- 
umes, fruits  and  cotton.  The  natives  are 
robust  and  warhke,  and  were  with  difli- 
culty  brought  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards. 
They  make  use  of  bows  with  poisoned 
arrows,  clubs  of  red-wood,  and  bucklers. 
Population,  60,000. 

CiNALOA,  or  St.  Felipe  t  St.  Jago  ;  a 
town  of  Mexico,  in  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  6-30  miles  N.  \V.  Mexico  ;  Ion.  106=" 
40'  W. ;  lat.  26°  2&  N. ;  population,  9500. 

Cinchona.    (See  Bark,  Peruvian.) 

Cincinnati  (the  Cincinnatuses) ;  a  so- 
ciety established  by  the  officers  of  the  rev- 
olutionaiy  army  of  the  U.  States,  in  1783, 
to  perpetuate  their  friendship,  and  to  raise 
a  fund  for  reheving  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the 
war.  The  name  of  Cincinnatus  (q.  v.) 
was  adopted,  as  emblematic  of  the  civic 
character  of  the  American  army.    The 
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honors  of  the  society  were  to  be  heredita- 
ry in  the  eldest  male  Ime  of  the  original 
members,  and,  in  default  of  male  issue,  in 
the  collateral  male  line.  This  association 
excited  tlie  fears  of  the  repubUcans  in 
America,  and,  among  them,  of  Franklin : 
they  saw  in  it  the  genn  of  a  future  aris- 
tocracy. At  tlie  first  general  meeting  of 
the  order,  at  Philadelphia,  1784,  some 
modifications  were,  therefore,  made  in  the 
constitution,  and,  m  some  of  the  states,  it 
was  silently  abandoned.  At  present,  there 
are  seven  state  societies,  which  hold  a 
general  meeting  by  delegates  triennially. 
The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  eagle 
suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with 
white,  emblematic  of  the  union  of  France 
and  America.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle, 
Cincinnatus  is  recei\Tng  the  miUtary  en- 
signs from  the  three  senators ;  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  seen  in  the  back- 
ground ;  round  the  whole.  Omnia  reliquit 
servare  rempuhlicam.  On  the  reverse, 
Fame  is  cro^vning  Cincinnatus  with  a 
wreath,  inscribed  Virtutis  pr<Emium,  with 
other  emblems ;  round  the  whole,  Societas 
Cincinnaiorum,  instituta  A.  D.  1783. 

Cincinnati  ;  a  city  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
in  Hamilton  county,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Ohio ;  20  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami,  122  above  Louisville ; 
455  below  Pittsburg  by  the  river,  and  300 
by  land  ;  109  S.  W.  of  Columbus ;  lat.  39° 
&  N. ;  Ion.  84°  27'  W. :  population,  in  1805, 
750 ;  in  1810,  2540 ;  in  1820,  9642 ;  and, 
in  1829,  24,148.  Cincinnati  was  first  laid 
out  in  1789,  and  began  to  flourish  after 
the  year  1794,  since  which  time  its  growth 
in  population,  wealth  and  trade  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid.  It  is  a  great  empori- 
um of  tlie  western  country,  and,  next  to 
New  Orleans,  much  the  largest  town  in 
the  U.  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  city  is  eidvantageouely  and 
pleasantly  situated.  It  stands  partly  on 
tlie  first  and  partly  on  the  second  bank  of 
the  river,  the  upper  pait  being  elevated  50 
or  60  feet  above  the  lower.  The  central 
part  of  the  to^vn  is  very  compact,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  houses  are  hand- 
somely built  of  brick.  The  principal  pubhc 
buildings  and  institutions  in  1829  were  a 
court-house,  a  jaU,  the  medical  college, 
the  Cincinnati  college,  an  hospital,  a  muse- 
mn,  a  city  hbrary,  the  apprentices'  library, 
3  market-houses,  5  insurance  companies, 
23  places  of  pubUc  worship,  5  classical 
schools,  and  47  common  schools.  There 
were  published,  at  the  same  period,  2 
daily  newspapers,  2  semi-weekly,  and  5 
weekly,  besides  other  periodical  pubUca- 
tjons.    In  1826,  there  belonged  to  the  city 


28  clergymen,  34  attorneys,  and  35  physi- 
cians. The  number  of  smdents  m  the 
medical  college,  in  1825,  was  82.  The 
Cincinnati  college  was  incorporated  in 
1819.  Cincinnati  is  a  place  of  gi-eat  trade 
and  extensive  manufactures.  The  ex- 
ports, of  which  the  most  considerable  arti- 
cles are  flour  and  pork,  amounted,  in  1826, 
to  1,003,560  dollars ;  and  the  imports,  in 
the  same  year,  to  2,528,590  dollars.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  imports  is 
brought  here  for  re-exportation.  There 
are  between  30  and  40  manufacturing 
establishments,  some  of  which  are  on  a 
very  extensive  scale ;  and  their  works  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  moved  by  steam  power. 
The  whole  value  of  the  manufactures,  in 
all  the  departments,  was  estimated,  in 
1828,  at  1,850,000  dollars.  The  markets 
of  Cincinnati  are  abundantly  supphed  with 
various  kinds  of  provisions,  which  are  fur- 
nished at  a  low  price. 

Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Quinctius,  a  pa- 
trician belonging  to  the  eariiest  period  of 
the  Roman  repubhc,  equally  distinguished 
by  heroism,  magnanimity,  contentment 
and  disinterestedness,  was  chosen  consul 
460  B.  C.  The  messengei-s  charged  with 
the  information  of  his  election  found  him 
at  the  plough  in  the  fields.  He  accepted 
the  office,  and  only  regretted  that  his  little 
fann  would  be  neglected.  He  behaved, 
while  in  the  consulship,  disinterestedly  and 
honorably,  but  refused  it  when  it  was  of- 
fered to  him  the  following  year,  and  after- 
wards received  the  dictatorship  for  six 
months,  to  terminate  the  unhappy  war 
with  the  neighboring  ^qui.  The  mes- 
sengers again  found  him  at  his  plough. 
He  immediately  joined  and  assisted  the 
consul  Minutius,  surprised  the  enemies 
during  the  night,  made  prisoners  of  all 
their  army,  and  divided  the  booty  amongst 
his  soldiers,  only  retaining  for  himself  a 
golden  crown,  which  his  army  had  pre- 
sented to  him  to  express  their  giatitude. 
After  having  celebrated  a  triumph,  he  re- 
signed his  office,  which  he  had  held  only 
durmg  16  days,  and  returned  to  his  rural 
retirement.  At  an  advanced  age,  he  was 
again  elected  dictator  to  restrain  the  pow- 
er of  Spurius  MseUus,  a  dangerous  and 
turbulent  man :  he  proposed  the  most  ef- 
fectual arrangements,  and,  after  the  prin- 
cipal mutineer  had  been  killed  by  a  cer- 
tam  Ahala,  dispersed  his  adherents.  Thus 
Cincinnatus  was  twice  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  which  revered  him  as  a  father. 

CiNNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  an  adherent 
of  Marius,  who,  when  Sylla  had  made  him- 
self odious  by  the  proscription  of  Marius, 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  accused  Sylla, 
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who  was  just  going  as  proconsul  to  Asia, 
of  mal-aflministration.  Sylla  thought  it 
not  advisable  to  take  notice  of  tliis  com- 
plaint. When  Cinna  afterwards  wished 
to  carry  by  force  a  new  law  in  favo"r  of 
the  allies,  a  bloody  battle  commenced  in 
the  forum  between  his  party  and  the  party 
of  the  senate,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Octavius,  the  other  consul.  Cinna  and 
his  party  were  conquered,  and,  with  a  loss 
of  10,000  men,  were  driven  from  the  city. 
He  flew  to  the  allies,  collected  30  legions, 
called  the  proscribed  to  his  support,  and, 
among  these,  Marius,  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  and  assented  to  the  plan  of  Ma- 
rius to  put  to  death  all  the  senators  who 
were  opposed  to  the  people.  This  massa- 
cre continued  for  five  days.  The  following 
year,  he,  together  with  Marius,  arbitrarily 
assumed  the  consulship.  Sylla  now  ap- 
peai'ed,  and  Chma  wished  to  march  against 
him,  but  his  soldiei-s  refused,  and  put  him 
to  deatli. 

Cinna,  Comehus,  a  grandson  of  Pom- 
pey,  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Augustus,  who  generously  forgave  him, 
and  even  transferred  to  him  the  consulship. 
Cinna  was,  therefore,  devoted  to  the  emper- 
or, till  his  death,  with  inviolable  fidehty. 

Cinnabar.    (See  Mercury.) 

Cinnamon  is  the  under  bark  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe  {laui'us 
dnnainomum),  which  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  wliich  gi'ows  in 
Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies. This  tree  attains  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet.  Its  leaves  are  oval,  each  from 
4  to  6  inches  long,  and  marked  with 
three  principal  nerves.  The  flowers  stand 
on  slender  footstalks,  and  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color ;  and  tlie  fruit  is  shaped  some- 
what Uke  an  acorn.  There  are  two  jjrin- 
cipal  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  the 
Ceylonese  enter  their  woods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  barking  the  cinnamon-trees.  The 
first  of  these  commences  in  April,  and  the 
last  in  November ;  the  fonner  being  that 
in  which  the  great  crop  is  obtained.  In 
this  operation,  the  branches  of  three  years' 
growth  are  cut  down,  and  the  outside  pel- 
licle of  the  bark  is  scraped  away.  The 
twigs  are  then  ripped  up  lengthwise  with 
a  knife,  and  the  bark  is  gradually  loosened, 
till  it  can  be  entirely  taken  off.  It  is  tlien 
cut  uito  shces,  and,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  sun,  curls  up  in  diying.  The  smaller 
pieces,  or  quUls,  as  they  are  called,  are  m- 
serted  into  the  larger  ones,  and  these 
are  afterwards  tied  into  bundles.  Cinna- 
mon is  examined  and  arranged  according 
to  its  quality,  by  persons  who,  for  this 
purpose,  are  obliged  to  taste  and  chew  it 


This  is  a  very  troublesome  and  disagree- 
able office,  few  persons  being  able  to  hold 
out  more  than  two  or  three  days  succes- 
sively,   as    the    cinnamon    deprives    the 
tongue  and  lips  of  aU  the  mucus  with 
which  they  are  covered.     After  this  ex- 
amination, the  bundles  are  made  up  to  the 
length  of  about  4  feet,  and  weigh  about  88 
pounds  each.     From  the  roots  of  the  trees 
numerous  off'-sets  shoot  up.    These,  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  about  10 
feet,  are  cut  down  and  barked,  being  then 
about  the  thickness  of  a  common  walking 
stick.     The  cinnamon  which  they  yield 
is  much  finer  than  any  other.    A  French 
ship,  bound,  in  1782,  from  the  island  of 
Bourbon  to  cape  Francois,  in  St.  Domin- 
go, and  having  on  board  various  Oriental 
productions,  the  cinnamon-tree  among  the 
rest,  was  taken  by  admiral  Rochiey,  who 
presented  the  ti-ees  to  the  assembly  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and  from  this  parent  stock,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  island  were  afterwards 
supj)ljed.     In  Ceylon,  the  cinnamon-trees 
are  said  to  be  so  common  as  to  be  used 
for  fuel  and    other    domestic   purposes. 
The  smell  of  cinnamon,  particularly  of 
the  thinnest  pieces,  is  delightfully  fragrant, 
and  its  taste  pungent  and  aromatic,  with 
considerable   sweetness  and   astringency. 
If  infused  in  boiling  water,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  it  gives  out  much  of  its  grateful  fla- 
vor, and  fonns  an  agreeable  liquid.     An 
oil  is  extracted  from  cinnfunon,  which  is 
heavier  than  water.     This  is  prepared  in 
Ceylon,  and  almost  wholly  from  the  small 
and  broken  pieces.     It  is  made,  however, 
in  such  small  quantity,  that  the  oil  of  cas- 
sia is  generally  substituted  for  it :  indeed, 
the  cassia  bark  is  often  substituted  for  cin- 
namon, to  which  it  has  considerable  re- 
semblance, although  in  its  qualities  it  is 
much  wejiker,  and  though  it  is  immedi- 
ately distinguishable  by  its  slimy  taste. 
The  virtues  of  ciimamon  are  not  confined 
to  the  bark.     The  leaves,  the  fruit  and  the 
root,  all  yield  oil  of  considerable  value. 
That  from  the  fruit  is  highly  fragi-ant,  of 
thick  consistence,  and,  at  Ceylon,  was  for- 
merly made  into  candles,  for  tlie  sole  use 
of  the  king. 

CiNO  da  Pistoia  ;  a  juris-consult  and 
poet ;  bom  in  1270,  at  Pistoia,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Smibuldi,  or  Sinibaldi.  His  proper 
name  was  Guittone,  which  the  Florentines 
changed  to  Guittoncino,  and  then  abbre- 
viated it  to  Cino.  He  finished  his  studies 
at  Bologna,  and  subsequently  acted  as 
judge  in  Pistoia  till  1307,  when  the  civil 
war,  known  by  the  name  of  the  contest 
between  the  JVeri  and  Bianchi,  obUged  him 
to  flee.    He  first  took  refuge  with  a  fiiend 
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on  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  who  also 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Bianchi,  and 
whose  daughter,  Selvaggia,  had  gained  his 
affection ;  but  her  death  soon  followed. 
Cino  then  travelled  through  Lombardy 
and  France,  and  remained  some  time  at 
Paris,  but  returned  to  Italy  before  1314; 
for  in  that  year  he  published,  at  Bologna, 
his  commentary  on  the  Justinian  code, 
which  he  had  completed  in  tsvo  years, 
and  which  excited  univereal  admiration 
on  account  of  its  extent  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  law. 
Several  univei-sities  were  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  services.  He  li\'ed  tliree  years 
at  Treviso,  and  still  longer  at  Perugia, 
where  the  famous  Bartolo  was  his  scholar. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether,  as  some  assert,  he 
j^ctually  instructed  at  Bologna,  Sienna,  and 
even  at  Paris ;  but  he  certainly  was  pro- 
lessor,  in  1334,  at  tlie  university  of  Flor- 
ence. He  taught  the  civil  law.  Petrarca 
and  Boccaccio  were  not  his  scholars,  as  it 
has  been  said.  Cino  returned  to  Pistoia 
in  1336,  Vvhere  he  died  in  the  same  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  His 
commentary  surjjassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  which  had  appeared  before,  and 
went  through  several  editions.  He  ranks 
amongst  the  best  of  the  early  Italian  poets, 
and  resembles  Petrarca  more  than  any 
of  the  other  predecessors  of  tliis  poet. 
His  poems,  the  principal  subject  of  which 
is  tlie  above-mentioned  Selvaggia,  were 
tii-st  published  at  Rome,  in  1558,  by  Pilli. 
They  aftenvards  appeared  in  Venice,  ui- 
creased  by  a  second  volume,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  genuine.  The 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Ciampi 
(Florence,  1812,  2d  ed.)  with  the  author's 
life. 

Cinque  Ports  ;  eight  .seaports  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex — 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Hithe,  Rom- 
ney,  Winchelsea,  Rye  and  Seaford.  They 
were  orighially  only  five,  the  three  latter 
having  been  declared  ports  subseqtient  to 
the  fn-st  institution.  They  are  under  a 
lord  warden,  and  are  endowed  with  con- 
siderable privileges.  They  are  all  bor- 
ough towns,  sending  each  two  members 
to  parliament,  under  the  title  of  barons 
of  the  cinque  ports.  Though  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  have  long  since  lost  their 
importance,  their  harbors  being  filled  with 
mud,  so  as  not  to  admit  men-of-war,  most 
of  their  privileges  continue,  as  does  the 
office  of  the  warden,  a  mere  sinecure,  of 
£3000  annual  income. 

Ciphers  are  the  signs  for  numbers, 
(q.  v.)    They  are  either  boitowed  signs, 


as  letters,  with  which,  for  instance,  the 
Greeks  and  several  tribes  of  the  north  of 
Europe  designated  their  numbers ;  or  pe- 
culiar characters,  as  the  Roman  and  mod- 
em or  Arabic  ones.  As  the  decimal  sys- 
tem must  be  considered  one  of  the  grand- 
est inventions  of  man,  wo  must  also 
acluiowledge  the  system  of  rmmbers 
which  we  now  use  to  be  a  proof  of  ex- 
traordinjiiy  genius  and  a  deep,  philosophi- 
cal mind  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat 
our  progress  in  mathematical  science,  al)- 
stract  and  applied,  would  have  been  much 
slower  without  the  Arabic  ciphers,  which, 
in  fact,  are  indispensable  to  die  great  cal- 
culations which  occur  daily  in  modem 
astronomy.  The  ciphers,  such  as  they 
are  at  present,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 
did  not  attain  their  present  character  till  a 
pretty  late  period.  We  have  them  from 
the  Arabians,  who,  according  to  Abul- 
pharagius  (Dynast  1,  p.  1(5),  say  that  they 
received  the  inventiv.iv  from  tlie  Indians. 
According  to  a  recent  discovery  of  pro- 
fessor Seyfiarth  of  Leijisic,  in  Turin,  on 
a  papyrus  manu.?cript,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Egjptiaris  were  acquainted  with 
the  present  system  of  ciphers,  at  least  in 
its  principles.  As  early  as  the  9th  cen- 
tury, ciphers  wore  used,  though  seldom,  in 
France.  Not  until  the  11th  century  did 
their  use  become,  in  any  degree,  common 
in  Europe.  According  to  de  Matthseis,  the 
Roman  ciphers  are  derived  from  the  nails 
which  the  Etruscans,  and  after  them  the 
Romans,  annually  drove  into  their  tem- 
ples, in  order  to  express  their  divisions  of 
time.  Probably  the  eldest  trace  of  Roman 
ciphers  is  that  in  the  inscription  upon  the 
colonna  rostrata. 

Cipher  is  also  the  name  given  to  various 
methods  of  ^vriting  in  secret  characters, 
chiefly  used  in  the  correspondence  of  dip- 
lomatic agents  with  their  courts.  (See 
Cryptography  and  Deciphering.)  A  kind 
of  monogram,  in  which  the  initial  letters 
of  the  Christian  and  family  names  of  a 
person  are  entwined  within  each  other, 
has  the  same  name. 

Cipriani,  Giambattista ;  a  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Pistoia,  in  1732,  died  at 
London  in  1785.  His  teacher  is  not 
known,  bitf  it  is  certain  that  Correggio 
was  his  niodel.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
went  to  Rome,  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art  His  talents  soon  gained  him  reputa- 
tion. Some  Enghshmen,  who  met  him 
there,  induced  him  to  go  to  London.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal 
academj',  instituted  in  1769.  His  draw- 
ing is  correct,  his  heads  have  grace  and 
loveliness,  his  coloring  is  harmonious,  and 
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the  general  impression  of  his  composition 
charming.  For  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furi- 
oso  he  executed  a  number  of  copperplate 
illustrations,  in  which  he  displajs  all  tlie 
beauty  of  his  genius.  Many  fine  engrav- 
ings of  Bartolozzi  are  from  the  designs  of 
Cipriani. 

CiRCASSiA  ;  a  countrj'  of  Asia,  on  the 
)iorth  side  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  from 
the  Black  to  the  Caspian  sea.     The  in- 
habitants call  themselves  Adige  ;   by  the 
Turks  and  Taitai-s  they  are  called  Tcher- 
kas  (i.  e.  highway  robbers) ;  by  the  Arabs, 
Memalik ;  by  tlie  Ossetes,  hkewise  a  na- 
tion dwelhng  on  mount  Caucasus,  they 
are  called  Kasachi.    They  inliabit  the  dis- 
tricts, 1.  Great  Kabarda ;  2.  Little  Kabar- 
da ;  3.  Beslen,  on  the  greater  Laba,  which 
flows  into  the  Kuban  ;   4.  Temirgoi  on 
the  Schagwascha ;  5.  Abassia,  chiefly  on 
the   river  Pschalia  ;   6.  Bseduch,  in   the 
lower  districts  of  tlie  Rhuasch ;  7.  Hadu- 
kai  ;    8.   Bschana.      This  powerful   and 
warlike  nation  might  become  extremely 
formidable,  if,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
numerous  little  princes,  it  were  united  un- 
der one  head.     The  most  important  of  the 
Circassian  branches  of  the  Kuban  are  the 
Temirgoi :  they  inhabit  more  than  40  for- 
tified villages,  and  can  send  2000  men 
into  the  field.     The  Schagacki,  below  the 
Russian  foitress  Anapa,  have  a  prince, 
who  formerly  maintained  vessels  on  the 
Black  sea.     The  Kabarda  Circassians,  a 
half-civilized  nation,  inhabit  a  fertile  coun- 
try' on  the  northern  fi-ontier  of  the  Terek, 
and  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  Caucasus  by  their  beauty- 
The  men  are  of  loftj^  stature,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  imequaUed  in  the  use  of  the 
sabre.     The  women  have  delicate  figures, 
light  complexions,  dark  hair,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  full  bosoms.    Tliey  fu-e  consid- 
ered the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Turk- 
ish harams.     The  Cii'cassian  prince  or 
nobleman,  that  is,  every  one  who  does  not 
serve,  and  possesses  a  horse,  is  constantly 
armed  with  a  dagger  and  pistols,  and  sel- 
dom leaves  his  house  without  his  sabre 
and  quiver.     A  helmet  and  a  coat  of  mail 
cover  his  head  and  his  breast.     Kabarda 
furnishes  1500  noblemen,  or  ttzdens,  and 
10,000  peasants,  or  serving-men,  capable 
of  bearing  arms.     But  the  princes  of  Ka- 
barda destroy  each  other  by  constant  hos- 
tilities-    The  soil  of  Kabarda  is  excellent 
for  agiiculture  ;  but  the  winter  is  severe, 
and  the  warm  season  not  of  long  duration. 
The  inhabitants  neglect  the  gifts  of  nature, 
viz.  the  mines,  from  which  they  might 
extract  the  most  useful  metals,  such  as 
iron  and  copper,  for  the  manufacture  of 
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their  weapons.     A  gi^at    part  of  their 
wealth  consists  in  goats,  sheep,  oxen  and 
horses.    They  sell  wool  and  wax.    Their 
horses    are     distinguished     for    beauty, 
strength    and    fleetness.      They  birni   a 
mark  on  the  colts  of  a  good  breed.    Their 
feudal  sj'stem  is  worthy  of  notice.     The 
subject  is  tlie   property   of  the   prince : 
although  he  cannot  be  sold,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  perfonn  all  personal  services,  but 
pays  no  taxes.    The  nobleman  maintains 
order  among  the  people,  and  senes  the 
prince  in  war.    The  latter  keeps  an  open 
table,  and  all  those  who  own  herds  con- 
tribute to  it.     Marriages  are  concluded 
with  reference  to  riches  and  birth.     Im- 
mediately after  the  birth   of  a  princely 
child,  it  is  taken  from  the  parental  house, 
and  its  education  confided  to  a  nobleman. 
The  boys  are  instructed  in  himting,  plun- 
dering and  fighting ;  the  girls  in  embroi- 
dering, sewing  and  plaiting  straw.    There 
is  a  law  of  hospitality  among  the  Circas- 
sians, called  kunadi:  the  life  of  the  host 
is  responsible  for  its  obser\'ance  to  the 
stranger  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred. 
If  a  murder  is  committed,  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  take  the  life  of  the  murderer: 
no  money  can  conciliate  them.     Former- 
ly, these  people  were  Christians.     At  pres- 
ent, tliey  are  Mohammedans,  but  by  no 
means  zealous  observers  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.     After  the  dowTifall  of  the 
Chazaric  empire,  the  Circassians  appear 
to   have   been   subject  to  the   Arabians, 
Tartars,   and    perhaps,  likewise,   to    the 
Georgians.     Towards  the  end  of  the  IGth 
century,  they  became  vassals  to  tlie  Rus- 
sifins.     The  czar  Iwan  Wasiliewitsch,  in 
1565,  sent  a  small  army,  under  general 
Daschkow,  to  the  aid  of  Teninik,  a  Cir- 
cassian prince  ;   but,  after  the  death  of 
Iwan,  the  Russian  court  neglected  tliese 
distant  subjects,  and  tJiey  became  tributarj^ 
to  the  khans  of  the  Crimea,  until,  tired  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  their  officers,  they  took 
up  arms,  and  overcame  an  anny  of  30,000 
men.     At  present,  Tcherkassia  (Circassia) 
— containing  31,785  sq.  miles,  and  550,000 
inhabitants — is  a  province  under  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  Russia. 

Circe  ;  a  powerful  sorceress ;  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and  Pereeis, 
one  of  tlie  Oceanides ;  according  to  others, 
of  Hyperion  and  Asterope ;  the  sister  of 
Aetes  and  Pasiphae.  She  lived  in  a  valley 
situated  m  an  island  on  the  westem  coast 
of  Italy.  Her  palace  was  built  of  shining 
stones,  in  an  open  place,  surrounded  by 
tame  hons  and  wolves.  Her  employment 
was  weaving ;  and,  during  her  worii,  she 
amused  herself  with  singing:  her  servants 
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were  four  mountain  and  river  nymplis. 
Ulysses,  in  his  wanderings,  landed  on  her 
island,  and  sent  out  Eurylochus  with  a 
party  to  explore  the  country.  Tliey  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  of  Circe,  who  gave 
them  food  and  wine,  and  Avidi  her  magic 
wand  changed  them  into  swine.  Eurylo- 
chus only,  by  cautiously  abstaining  from 
the  magical  potion,  escaped  the  transform- 
ation, and  informed  Ulysses  of  the  event. 
He  immediately  proceeded  himself  into 
the  country  to  free  his  companions.  On 
the  way,  Mercury  met  him,  infonnod  him 
iiow  to  conduct  himself  before  the  sorcer- 
ess, and  gave  him  the  plant  called  moly, 
as  a  means  of  dehvering  his  companions. 
Thus  anned,  he  appeared  before  Circe, 
whose  potion  had  no  effect  upon  him. 
Following  Mercury's  advice,  he  then  ran 
ui)on  her  with  his  drawn  sword,  threaten- 
ing her  with  death,  and  compelled  her  to 
bind  herself  by  an  oath  to  do  him  no  in- 
jur}', and  deliver  his  companions.  Ulysses 
remained  with  her  a  whole  year,  and  had 
by  her  two  sons — Adrius,  or  Agiius,  and 
Latinus.  Before  his  departure,  she  told 
hun  that,  m  order  to  secure  a  safe  return 
to  his  country,  he  must  visit  the  infernal 
regions,  and  ask  advice  of  Tiresias. 

Circle  (Latin  circulus) ;  a  plane  figure 
comprehended  under  a  single  line  which 
returns  into  itscltj  having  a  point  in  the 
middle,  from  which  all  the  luies  drawn  to 
its  circumference  are  equal.  This  point 
is  called  the  centre,  and  these  lines  the 
radii.  Although,  properly  speaking,  it  is 
the  space  included  within  the  periphery 
or  circumference,  yet,  in  the  pojjular  use 
of  the  word,  circle  is  frequently  used  lor 
the  peripliery  alone.  From  tlie  geomet- 
rical definition  of  the  circle,  it  appears 
that  its  magnitude  is  dependent  upon  the 
magnitude  of  its  radius  or  its  diameter, 
i.  e.,  a  hne  which  touches  two  points  of  the 
circumference,  and  passes,  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  centre,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  line  equal  to  twice  the  length 
of  the  radius.  The  surface  of  the  circle  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference 
and  half  the  radius.  If  there  existed  a 
rational  proportion,  that  is,  a  proportion  to 
be  expressed  in  whole  numbers,  of  the 
surface  of  the  circle  to  a  square  surface, 
there  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  ra- 
tional proportion  between  the  diameter 
and  the  circumference.  But,  from  geo- 
metrical reasons,  no  rational  proportion 
of  the  diameter  to  the  cu-cumference  is 
possible ;  it  can  be  expressed  only  by  ap- 
proximation. However,  the  proportion 
thus  obtained  is  quite  as  accurate  as  is 
necessary  for  any  purpose  in  the  appUed 


mathematics.  Yet  there  have  always  been 
instances,  and  some  of  a  very  late  date, 
of  men  laboring  long  and  intensely  in 
searching  for  the  squaie  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  circle,  and  who  often  believed 
that  diey  had  actually  solved  the  problem. 
Very  recently,  tlie  newspapers  were  full 
of  such  a  solution  by  a  boy  in  England. 
In  the  approximate  proportion,  if  the  di- 
ameter is  called  1,  the  circumference  will 

be  equal  to  3.1415926535 Francis 

A^ieta  obtained  tlie  proportion  to  this  num- 
ber of  figures.  AfterAvards  it  was  further 
determined  by  Adri«uius  Romanus  to  15, 
by  Ludolphus  of  Cologne  (often  improp- 
erly called  von  Keiilen)  to  35  (from  him  it 
is  often  called  the  Ludolphic  number),  by 
Shaip  to  72,  by  Machin  to  100,  by  Lagny 
to  726,  and  lastly,  in  an  Oxford  manu- 
script, it  was  obtained  up  to  156  decimals. 
Archimedes  first  estimated  the  proportion 
of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  to 

be  as  7  to  22,  or  as  1  to  3.142 ;  after 

him,  Metius,  as  113  to  355,  or  as  1  to 
3.1415929,  which  is  correct  to  6  decimals, 
and  sufficiendy  accurate  for  most  pur- 
poses. Every  circle  is  divided  into  360 
degrees,  and  by  its  arcs  all  angles  are 
measured.  The  circle,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  most  impoitant  geometrical  figures, 
and  an  accurate  division  of  it  is  requisite 
for  measuring  the  angles  under  which 
distant  objects  appear  'upon  which  sur- 
veying, astronomical  observations,  &c. 
rest) — a  very  desirable  object,  for  which 
many  prizes  have  been  offered  by  learned 
societies.  (See  Degree.) — Circle,  in  logic ; 
the  fault  of  an  argument  that  supposes  the 
principle  it  should  prove,  and  afterwards 
proves  the  principle  by  the  thing  which 
it  seemed  to  have  proved.  The  same 
fault  takes  place  in  definitions,  when  an 
idea  is  defined  by  others  which  suppose 
the  knowledge  of  the  first.  Ai-guing  in  a 
circle  is  a  favdt  into  which  men  are  veiy 
liable  to  fall,  particularly  in  theological 
discussions. 

Circuits  ;  in  England,  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  appointed  for  the  judges  to  pass 
through  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  justice  in  the 
several  counties.  The  counties  of  Eng- 
land are  divided  into  six  circuits,  and  two 
judges  go  on  each  circuit.— In  the  U. 
States,  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  di- 
visions of  the  country  traversed  annually 
by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States,  for  tJie  purpose  of  tryuig  causes 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  courts.  (For  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  U.  States,  see  Courts  of  the  U.  States.) 

Circular  MoTio.-y.    A  body  in  motion. 
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which  is  continually  impelled  by  some 
power  towards  a  fixed  point  out  of  its 
original  direction,  is  obliged  to  describe  a 
curvilinear  path  round  this  point.  A  stone, 
slung  round  by  a  string,  moves  in  a  circle, 
because  it  is  drawn  toward  the  hand  in 
every  point  of  its  path.  The  moon  moves 
in  a  circle  round  the  earth,  because  it 
gravitates  towards  the  earth,  and  is  thus 
drawn  from  the  rectihnear  direction,  which 
it  would  othei-wise  pursue.  In  such  cases, 
the  point  to  which  the  body  constantly 
tends,  is  called  the  centre  of  the  forces  ;  the 
force  itself,  by  which  it  is  impelled,  is 
called  the  centripetal  force  ;  that  by  which 
it  strives  to  fly  from  the  centre  is  called 
the  centrifugal  force ;  and  the  motion 
which  is  produced  by  these  two  forces, 
the  circular  motion.  All  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system  are  carried  round  the  sun, 
and  the  satelUtes  round  their  planets,  by 
these  forces.  (See  Central  Forces.) — The 
theoiy  of  circular  motion  is  a  subject  of 
celestial  mechanics,  on  which  Newton 
composed  his  Principia  Mathematica  Phi- 
losoph.  JVatural.  and  Laplace  his  Mtca- 
nique  Celeste,  &c.  As  the  model  of  a  con- 
cise and  beautiful  exposition,  we  recom- 
mend the  article  under  this  head  in  Geh- 
ler's  Physikalisches  WorterbuchjJ)ict\onary 
of  Natural  Philosophy). 

Circular  Saws,  which  revolve  upon 
an  axis,  are  preferable  to  straight  saws, 
because  they  act  continually  in  the  same 
direction,  and  no  force  is  lost  by  a  back- 
ward stroke.  At  the  same  time,  they  can 
work  with  greater  velocitj-,  and,  therefore, 
cut  more  smoothly.  Their  size,  however, 
is  limited,  because  they  waver  and  bend 
out  of  the  proper  plane  if  made  too  large, 
and  if  they  were  made  so  as  not  to  waver, 
they  would  be  too  thick.  Slitting  of  tim- 
ber, therefore,  is  not  oflen  performed  with 
them,  but  they  are  much  used  for  cutting 
tliin  layers  of  mahogany  for  veneering,  for, 
in  this  case,  the  saw  can  be  sufficiently 
strengthened  towards  the  centre.  Great 
velocity  increases  much  the  steadiness  of 
a  circular  saw. 

Circulating  Medium.  The  expres- 
sion circulating  medium  is  now  much 
more  fi-equently  used  than  formerly.  It 
means  the  medium  of  exchanges,  or  pur- 
chases and  sales,  whether  this  medium  be 
gold  or  silver  coin,  paper,  or  any  other 
article,  as  oxen,  tobacco,  h-ou,  slaves, 
usually  employed  in  any  place  as  the 
measure  of  the  values  of  other  articles, 
and  is  thus  of  a  more  comprehensive  sig- 
nification than  the  term  money,  which, 
though  it  applies  to  gold  and  silver  com, 
paper  currency,  and  some  other  of  the 


various  articles  used  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, does  not  comprehend  them  all,  since 
oxen,  which  have,  by  some  nations,  at 
some  periods,  been  adopted  as  the  measure 
of  the  comparative  values  of  articles  of 
commerce,  would  hardly  be  considered  as 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  money. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  people 
to  be  without  a  circulating  medium  of 
some  description ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  liitherto  dis- 
covered referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  various  commodi- 
ties which  compose  their  capital.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  says,  tlie  Krees  Indians  use 
beaver  skins  as  then-  medium,  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  things  by  a  certam  num- 
ber of  their  skins.  The  people  of  Virgin- 
ia, in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  colonial 
history,  estimated  value  by  pomids  of  to- 
bacco. In  some  parts  of  Africa,  a  species 
of  small  shells,  cowries,  are  the  medium 
of  exchanges.  But  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  precious  metals,  where  they  could  be 
had,  have  been  preferred  for  this  purpose, 
because  their  weight,  fineness,  and,  con- 
sequently, value,  could  be  more  accurate- 
ly ascertained  than  tliose  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle, and  thus  comprise  a  sufficient  value 
in  a  small  compass  and  weight  to  be  a 
convenient  medium.  Many  species  of 
precious  stones  comprise  a  greater  value; 
in  the  same  bulk  and  weight  than  either 
gold  or  silver,  but  their  value  cannot  be 
so  precisely  estimated,  nor  are  they  found 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Plathia  would  be 
as  convenient  a  medium  as  either  gold  or 
silver,  provided  it  should  continue  to  re- 
tain its  present  value ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  produced  in  sufficient  abundance. 
It  is  one  essential  quality  of  a  circulating 
medium,  that  it  should  have  an  intrinsic 
marketable  value.  Gold  and  silver,  for 
instance,  besides  answering  as  a  medium, 
have  as  positive  a  market  value  as  iron, 
tin,  leather  or  corn.  This  value  is  deriv- 
ed fiom  their  utility  in  the  useful  and  or- 
namental arts  ;  and  it  may  be  more  pre- 
cisely ascertained  than  the  value  of  most 
other  articles,  smce  an  agreement  for  a 
certain  number  of  beaver  skins,  a  certain 
quantity"  of  tobacco,  and  still  more  for  a 
certain  number  of  cattle,  admits  of  some 
doubt  and  dispute  as  to  the  quahty ;  but 
an  agreement  for  a  certain  Aveight  of  gold, 
of  given  fineness,  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  it 
can  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  certainty. 
But  we  see  other  kinds  of  currency,  which 
apparently  answer  the  purpose  of  a  circu- 
lating medium,  and  which  have  very  little 
value.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  not  worth 
intrinsically  one  cent,  passes  for  many 
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tliousand  dollara ;    and    this    sometimes 
leads  people  into  the  mistaken  notion  that 
intrinsic  value  is  not  an  essential  quality 
in  the  public  currency.     But  wc  must  look 
at  what  is  printed  or'wTitten  on  this  paper, 
to  learn  why  it  passes  for  currency.    It 
l)ears  a  promise  that  the  holder  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars  ;  of 
course,  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, of  a  certain  fineness.     If  this  j)roniisc 
is  vahd,  and  will  be  kept,  then  tlie  real 
medium  is  gold  and  silver,  though  this 
gold  and  silvei*  may  he  locked  up  in  a 
bank.     But  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is 
not,  in  the  banks,  where  bank  paper  cir- 
culates, and,  perhaps,  not  in  the  commu- 
nity, more  than  one  dollar  in   silver   or 
gold  for  four  dollai-s  promised  m  the  pa])er 
in  circulation.     How  then  can  four  dol- 
lars of  paper  be  redeemed  by  one  of  sil- 
ver?   This  is  very  easy.    One  holder  of 
a  paper  dollar  demands  the  silver  at  tlie 
bank,  and  passes  it  off,  or  keeps  it  in  his 
])ui'se.     Now  if  the  bank  can  induce  this 
pei-son,  or  the  one  to  whom  he  passes  the 
dollar,  to  let  them  have  it  again,  that 
is,  to  loan  it  to  them,  or  to  take  something 
in  exchange  for  it,  they  can  then,  with  the 
same  silver  dollar,  redeem  the  second  paper 
one,  and  so  on.     Thus  a  bank  that  has  cap- 
ital, and  a  good  credit,  will  be  always  able 
to  reclaim  and  use  the  same  specie  succes- 
sively to  redeem  its  paper,  and,  if  it  be 
skilfully  conducted,  it  will  always  be  able 
to  command  it  as  fast  as  its  bills  can  be 
collected  and  presented  for  payment.    A 
communit}',  therefore,  which   only  uses 
specie  aaid  redeemable  paj)er  as  currency, 
has,  to  all  practical  purjjoses,  a  specie  me- 
diiun.    The  paper  is,  in  short,  so  much 
specie,  for  all  practical  puiposes,  for  it  will 
command  gold  and  silver.     Here,  then,  is 
evidently  an  advantage  gained ;  for,  if  a 
bank,  by  putting  one  dollar  in  its  vaults, 
can  loan  out  four  dollars  on  interest,  it 
makes  a  great  income  on  its  capital,  while 
the  conununity  loses  nothmg,  but  gains, 
rather ;  for  this  paper  is  much  njore  con- 
venient for    transportation,   and    equally 
convenient  in  all  other  respects.    It  is  a 
great  object  in  every  community  to  gain 
tliis  advantage,  arising  fi"om  midtiplication 
of  money.     Individuals,  if  not  jirohibited 
by  the  laws,  will  soon  issue  their  paper 
money,  and  many  of  diem  make  promises 
of  paying  dollars,  which  they  cannot  fulfil, 
and  thus  the  public  be  defrauded.    On 
the  other    hand,  the  government    often 
makes  the  bubble  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  or  promises  of  payment  never  to 
be  fulfilled.    There  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  an  instance  of  a  government  issuing 


paper  monev,  and  redeeming  it  puncttially, 
and  to  its  lull  nominal  amount.      Innu- 
merable issues  of  this  sort  of  circulatmg 
medium  were  matle  by  the  Americaii  col- 
onies before  the  establishment  of  themde- 
pendence  of  the  U.  States ;  and,  durmg 
the  war  of  independence,  the  country  was 
inundated  with  wliat  was  called  continent- 
al money,  which   was  never   redeemed. 
Russia  and  Austria  have  this  species  of 
currency  in  circulation,  always  depreci- 
ated, as  is  usual  with  such  money.      For- 
merly, the  sovereigns  of  Europe   had  a 
practice   of   debasing    the   cuirent   coin, 
when  they  wished  to  levy  a  tax  in  dis- 
guise, so  as  to  make  the  copper,  with 
which  they  alloyed  the  silver,  pass  as  of 
the  value  of  silver.   But,  in  modem  times, 
instead  of  debasing  the  coin,  the  usual 
resort  is  to  a  govemment  bank  or  to  gov- 
ernment paper.     Govemment  paper,  issu- 
ed as  the  ordina)y  currency,  usually  proves 
to  be  a  bubble.    And  it  may  be  taken  for 
a  general  rule,  tliat  no  cuiTcncy  is  safe 
which  is  not  of  an  intrinsic  value,  or  is  not 
based   upon    capital  sacredly  pledged  to 
its  redemption.     The  question  then  recurs, 
why  the  govemment  may  not  pledge  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  for  the  redemp' 
tion  of  its  paper.      The  reason  is,  that 
this  capital  must  be  managed,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  skill  and  economy  is  requisite  in 
managing  a  redeemable  pa])er  currenc}  ; 
and  of  all  managers,  the  agents  of  a  gov- 
enunent  are  the  least  thrifty  and  econom- 
ical.   Besides,  the  govemment  will  ruin 
the  credit  of  its  own  paper  by  excessive  is- 
sues in  its  exigencies  in  times  of  war,  wlien 
the  eflfects  of  a  destruction  of  its  credit  are 
the  most  disastrous.     The   govemment, 
therefore,  ought  never  to  trust  itself  to  be 
a  banker,  or  to  issue  paper  money,  except 
in  desperate  circumstances  or  pressing  ex- 
igences, when  no  other  measure  can  be 
resorted  to,  and  when  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  wrong  and  dishonest  is  excused 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  greatest  na- 
tional calamities.    If,  then,  neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  individuals  can  safely  supply 
a  circulating  medium  of  promises,  what 
system  can  be  safely  adopted,  which  shall 
afford  all  the  advantages  of  a  multiplica- 
tion, in  effect,  of  the  medium  of  intrinsic 
value,  namely,  the  gold  and  silver?    Un- 
doubtedly the  system  of  bank  circulation, 
whereby  a    certain    capital    is    sacredly 
pledged  to  the  redemption  of  the  promis- 
es of  payment  of  money  made  in  the  cir- 
culatuig  bills.     A  well  contrived,  skilfially 
conducted  system  of  banking,  connected 
\vith  one  of  circulation,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  national  economy.     The 
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interest,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  indi- 
viduals, is  thus  pledged  in  support  of  the 
system,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
industiy  and  prosperity.  But  shall  indi- 
viduals reap  all  the  advantages  of  the 
practical  multiplication  of  capital  in  con- 
sequence of  supplying  a  currency  based 
upon,  but  not  consisting  exclusively  of 
specie  .'  By  no  means.  The  government 
may  indirectly  reap  greater  advantages 
from  this  system,  than  they  possibly  can 
from  an  attempt  at  becoming  themselves 
bankers  for  the  community,  by  sharing 
the  profits  with  those  who  actually  con- 
duct the  business.  It  is  one  of  the  proper 
and  most  important  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  the  currency.  It  is 
bound  to  mterfere,  with  proper  restrictions, 
for  preventing  the  frauds  and  bubbles  to 
whicli  individual  enterprise  and  speculation 
inevitably  lead  if  let  loose  in  the  career  of 
credit ;  and  it  has  a  profit,  in  so  doing,  by 
reaping  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  bank 
circulation,  and  thus  gaining  an  income 
without,  in  fact,  levying  a  tax.  Thus,  if,  as 
in  some  of  the  U.  States,  the  cumulation  of 
the  notes  of  individuals,  as  a  currency,  is 
prohibited,  and  certain  institutioiis  have  a 
right  by  charter  to  supply  the  currency 
by  an  issue  of  their  bank  notes,  on  paying 
to  the  government  a  certain  bonus,  as  a 
certain  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  or  the 
amount  of  the  bills  which  they  keep  in 
circulation,  or  the  amount  of  the  dividends 
made  on  their  stock,  or  on  undertaking,  as 
the  bank  of  the  U.  States  does,  to  render 
certain  services  in  collecting  the  revenue 
and  making  remittances,  the  govennnent 
derives  a  revenue  from  its  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  cuiTency ;  and  yet  no  one,  in 
fact,  pays  this  amount  to  the  government 
as  a  tax,  for  the  banks  which  pay  it  re- 
ceive a  consideration  in  the  privilege  of 
supplying  the  cun-ency.  As  long  as  the 
government  does  not  bear  oppressively 
upon  this  species  of  monopoly,  by  at- 
tempting to  ]e\y  an  excessive  tax  for  the 
privilege,  and  thus  discouraging  it,  a  lib- 
eral income  may  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  promises  on  paper,  instead  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  circulation  and  exchange,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sucli  guarantees  may  be  pro- 
vided as  to  prevent  abuse  and  fraud,  and 
render  this  currency  as  safe  as  that  of 
specie. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood.  (See 
Physiology.) 

Circumcision  ;  the  custom  prevailing 

among  several  Eastern  nations  of  cutting 

off  the   i)repuce   of  the  virile  member. 

The  most  ancient  nation  among  whom 
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this  custom  prevailed  was  the  Egyptians ; 
and  we  find  it  still  among  the  aborigines 
of  Egypt,  even  among  the  Christian  Copts 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Abyssuiians  (q.  v.),  who 
profess  Christianity,  and  other  Afiican  na- 
tions, who  seem  to  have  received  it,  hke 
the  Abyssinians,  from  the  Egyptians.  The 
Jews  perform  this  ancient  ceremony,  by 
which  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  nations,  as 
a  rite  instituted  by  God,  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  birth.  The  circumcised  pei-sou 
is,  as  it  were,  naturalized  bj'^  this  ceremo- 
ny, or  introduced  among  the  people  of  God. 
Moses  found  it  among  the  nation,  and  con- 
firmed it.  The  Mohammedan  circum- 
cision is  probably  an  ancient  Ishmaelite 
custom,  which  the  Ishraaehtes  and  the 
IsraeUtes  received  from  their  common 
father,  Abraham.  The  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed did  not  introduce  circumcision  ; 
it  was  already  in  use  among  his  nation, 
and  was  introduced  by  them,  with  Islam- 
ism,  as  a  sacred  rite,  into  all  countries 
where  their  religion  was  received.  Tha 
original  object  of  this  custom  was  proba- 
bly the  promotion  of  cleanUness,  Avhich  is 
doubly  necessary  among  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  countries,  for  the  prevention  of 
many  diseases ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  increases  feitility.  There  is 
also  a  kind  of  circumcision,  or  excision, 
performed  on  the  female  sex.  In  Egypt, 
Mohammedan  maidens  are  oflen  circum- 
cised ;  and  the  Abyssinians  circumcise 
both  sexes.  The  word  circumcised  is 
often  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  de- 
note the  Jews. 

Circumcision  is  also  the  name  of  a  feast, 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  January,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  circumcision  of  our 
Savior.  The  day  was  anciently  celebrat- 
ed as  a  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  customs 
of  the  pagans,  who  feasted  on  it  in  honor 
of  the  god  Janus. 

Circumnavigators.  Magellan,  a  Por- 
tuguese, was  the  first  of  those  intrepid 
men,  who,  following  in  the  path  of  Coluni- 
bus,  traversed  the  ocean  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  and,  pursuing  this  direction,  at  last 
returned  to  tlieir  country.  He  circum- 
navigated the  world  in  1519 — 21.  In  his 
passage  through  the  straits  of  3Iagell£Ui, 
or  round  caj)e  Horn,  into  the  southern 
seas,  he  was  followed  by  tlie  Spaniards 
(Fuca,  Mendauia,  Quiros,  and  othera, 
down  to  Malaspina),  by  the  French 
(Bougainville,  La  Peyrouse,  q.  v.,  and  oth- 
ers, down  to  Freycinet,  q.  v.),  by  tlie  Dutch 
(Baarents,  Heemskerk,  Hertoge,  Tas- 
man,  Roggewein),  by  Englishmen  and 
Russians  (from  DeschnefTto  Krusenstem, 
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and  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  q.  v.),  and,  lastly, 
by  North  Americans.  The  Enghsh,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  have  made 
the  most  numerous  and  important  voyages 
round  the  world.  Fifty  years  after  Cabot, 
Hugh  Willoughby  (1553)  reached  Nova 
Zembla,  on  his  northern  expedition.  All 
attempts  since  made  to  enter  the  Pacific 
by  a  north-eastern  or  north-western  pas- 
sage have  been  fruitless.  (See  Expedi- 
tions to  the  jXorth  Pole.) — But  the  11  voy- 
ages to  the  north-east  and  north-west  by 
Frobisher,  Gilbert,  Davis,  Weymouth 
(1591),  and  several  other  navigators,  were 
injportant  from  the  discoveries  of  new 
lands  and  ])roductive  fisheries,  to  which 
tliey  led.  At  the  same  tune,  Francis 
Drake  made  a  voyage  round  the  earth. 
Cavendish,  Ghidley  and  Hawkuis  follow- 
ed their  great  predecessors  to  the  south, 
but  less  successfiilly.  Amongst  the  bold 
navigatore  who  undertook  great  expedi- 
tions in  the  17th  centurj',  Hudson,  Bafiin, 
Dampier,  Halley  and  Woods  Rogei-s,  were 
distmguished  by  the  imjioitance  of  their 
discoveries.  Woods  Rogers  proceeded  to 
62°  53'  S.,  and  the  Russian  captain  Bel- 
linghausen  to  70°,  in  the  year  1820.  (Rog- 
ers brought  Alex.  Selkirk,  the  reputed 
Crusoe,  home  with  him.)  30  years  after 
Rogers,  lord  Anson  (1741 — 44)  made  a 
\  oyagc  round  tlie  world.  With  him  coni- 
juences  a  great  era  in  the  discoveries  in  the 
South  seas,  embracing  the  entire  Polyne- 
sia. Then  followed  the  voyages  of  discov- 
ery- by  Carteret  and  Wallis  (1767).  The 
voyages  of  Cook,  beginning  in  1770,  made 
a  new  era  in  circunniavigation.  At  last, 
Vancouver  made  geogi-aphers  and  naviga- 
tors well  acquainted  with  the  north-west- 
eni  coast  of  America.  (See  Kotzebue,  Otto 
von;  Krusenstern,  ami  Voyages.)  The  latest 
Voy.  autour  du  Monde  is  that  of  captain 
DupeiTai,  in  the  Coquille,  made  by  com- 
mand of  Louis  XVIIl,  iii  1822—25  (6  vols. 
4to.,  with  an  atlas  of  375  pages,  pubUshed 
in  numbers,  Paris,  1828). 

CiRCUMVALLATION,     Or     LiNE     OF    ClR- 

cuMVALLATioN,  iu  mihtary  affairs,  implies 
a  fortification  of  earth,  consisting  of  a  par- 
ai)et  and  trench,  made  round  the  town 
intended  to  be  besieged,  when  any  moles- 
tation is  apprehended  fiom  parties  of  the 
enemy  which  may  march  to  relieve  the 
j)lace. 

Circus,  among  the  Romans ;  an  ob- 
long building  without  a  roof,  in  which 
pubhc  chariot-races  and  exhibitions  of 
pugilism  and  wrestling  took  place.  It 
was  rectangular,  except  that  one  short  side 
formed  a  half  circle  ;  the  entrance  was  at 
the  opposite  end.     Within,  on  each  side 


of  the  entrance,  were  six  arcades  {carceres}, 
where  the  chariots  stood.  On  both  the 
sides,  and  on  the  semicircular  end,  were 
the  seats  of  the  spectators,  rising  gradually 
one  above  another,  like  steps,  and  resting 
on  strong  arches.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  seats 
there  was  a  broad  ditcli,  called  euripus, 
to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  from  leaping 
among  the  spectators.  Witliin  was  an 
open  space  {arena),  covered  with  sand, 
where  the  games  were  exhibited.  This 
space  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
j)arts  by  a  wall  [spina),  12  feet  thick  and 
6  high,  adorned  with  little  temples,  altare, 
statues,  ol)elisks,  pyramids  and  conical 
towel's.  Of  these  last  {met(E)  there  were 
three  at  each  end,  which  served  as  goals, 
round  which  the  circuits  were  made.  By 
the  fii-st  meta,  opposite  the  curv  ed  end  of 
the  circus,  there  were  seven  other  pillare, 
with  oval  balls  {ova)  on  their  summits. 
One  of  these  balls  was  taken  down  for 
every  circuit.  On  the  outside,  the  cncutt 
was  surroimded  with  colonnades,  galleries, 
shops  and  public  places.  The  largest  of 
these  buildings  ui  Rome,  the  circus  maxi- 
miis,  was  situated  in  the  11th  district  of 
the  city,  which  was  thence  sometimes 
called  circus  maximus,  and  on  the  spot 
where  Romulus  exliibited  the  games  at 
which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried 
off.  Tarquinius  Priscus  projected  the 
plan  of  tliis  building,  and  some  of  the 
wealthy  senators  completed  ir.  Tlie  ludi 
magni  were  celebrated  in  it.  Dionysius 
of  Ilalicamassus  gives  its  length  at  9331J 
feet,  and  the  breadth  at  2187  feet.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 260,000,  and  according  to  Aurelius 
Victor,  385,000  spectatoi-s.  Julius  Caesar 
enlarged  and  ornamented  it.  Under  Nero, 
it  was  burnt,  and  under  Antoninus  Pius 
pulled  down.  Trajan  rebuilt  it,  and  Con- 
stantine  made  further  additions  to  it  At 
present,  but  few  vestiges  of  it  remain. 
The  circus  of  Caracalla,  in  the  first  district 
of  the  city,  is  in  the  best  preservation. 
(See  Hippodrome.) 

Circus,  Games  of  the  (so  called  from  the 
(;ircus  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  circus  maxi- 
mus, where  they  were  exhibited).  Rom- 
ulus celebrated  similar  games  in  honor  of 
Neptune.  Afterwards,  by  the  mutual  ri- 
valry of  the  fEdiles,  their  splendor  was 
increased.  Under  the  emperors,  they  at- 
tained the  greatest  magnificence.  The 
principal  games  of  the  circus  were  the 
ludi  Romani  or  magni,  called,  also,  from 
an  epithet  of  Cybele,  megalenses,  which 
were  celebrated  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 
of  September,  in  honor  of  the  great  gods, 
so  called.     The  passion  of  the  people  for 
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these  shows  appears  from  the  cry  witli 
which  they  addressed  their  rulers — Panem 
et  drcenses!  (Bread  and  the  games!)  A 
splendid  procession,  or  pompa,  opened  the 
festival.  The  images  of  the  great  gods 
were  carried  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
on  the  Capitolme  mount ;  the  procession 
moved  from  this  temple  through  the 
forum,  and  the  street  called  Velabrum,  to 
the  circus  maximus.  The  chief  magis- 
trate led  the  procession.  Before  him  was 
carried  the  image  of  the  winged  goddess 
of  Fortune  [Fortuna  data).  Then  came 
the  unages  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Ceres,  Apollo,  Diana  ;  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Csesar,  his  image  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  later  times,  perhaps, 
those  of  the  deified  emperors  also.  These 
images  were  in  splendid  covered  chariots, 
drawn  by  horses  or  mules,  stags,  camels, 
elephants,  also  sometimes  by  lions,  pan- 
thers or  tigers.  After  the  pompous  pro- 
cession of  gods  followed  rows  of  boys, 
who  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and 
who  led  the  horses  to  be  used  in  the  races. 
After  these  followed  the  sons  of  the  patri- 
cians, from  15  to  16  years  of  age,  armed, 
part  on  horeeback,  part  on  foot.  After  these 
came  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  sen- 
ate. The  sons  of  knights,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  brought  up  the  rear.  Then  follow- 
ed the  chariots  and  horses  destined  for  the 
races,  and  the  different  athletce,  as  pugilists, 
wrestlers,  ruimers,  all  naked,  except  a  cov- 
ering about  the  loins.  In  this  procession 
were  included  the  dancers,  youths  and 
boys,  arranged  in  rows,  accordhig  to  their 
age.  They  wore  violet-colored  garments, 
with  brass  belts,  and  carried  swords  and 
short  spears.  The  men  wore  hehnets. 
Each  division  was  j)receded  by  a  man 
who  led  the  windings  of  the  dance.  The 
musicians  followed,  including  a  number 
of  persons  dressed  Uke  Sileni  and  Satyrs, 
who,  with  large  wreaths  of  flowers  in  their 
hands,  exhibited  various  sportive  dances, 
with  a  company  of  musicians  behind 
them.  To  this  exhibition  of  wild,  unre- 
strained joy,  succeeded  the  religious  pomp. 
First  came  the  Camilli, — boys  whom  the 
priest  employed  in  the  sacrifices, — then 
the  servants  who  took  part  in  it  ;  after 
these  the  hariispices,  Avith  their  knives, 
and  the  butchers,  who  led  the  victims  to 
the  altar ;  the  different  orders  of  priests, 
witli  their  servants  ;  first,  the  high  priest 
{pontifex  maximiis),  and  the  other  pontifi- 
ces ;  then  the  fiamines,  tlien  the  augurs, 
the  quindecimviri  witii  the  SybilUne  books, 
the  vestal  virgins,  then  the  remaining  in- 
ferior orders  of  priests,  according  to  their 
rank.     The  images  of  the  gods  brought 


up  the  rear ;  sometimes,  also,  a  pompous 
show  of  treasures,  the  spoils  of  war.  In 
the  circus,  the  procession  went  round 
once  in  a  circle,  and  the  sacrifices  were 
then  performed.  The  spectators  took 
their  places,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
games  commenced.  These  were,  1.  Races 
with  horses  and  chariots.  These  were  so 
honorable,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank 
engaged  in  them.  The  whole  race,  in 
which  the  competitoi-s  were  divided  into 
4  paities,  consisted  of  24  courees,  and 
each  course  of  7  circuits,  making  about 
seven  miles.  Each  partj'  performed  six 
courses,  three  in  the  forenoon  and  three 
in  the  afternoon.  The  chariots  were  very 
light,  and  commouly  had  tn'o  or  four 
horses  (abreast)  attached  to  them.  2.  The 
gymnastic  contests.  3.  The  Trojan  games, 
prize  contests  on  horseback,  which  ^ne- 
as  was  said  to  have  first  instituted,  and 
Julius  Caesar  revived.  4.  The  combats 
with  wild  beasts,  in  which  beasts  fought 
with  beasts  or  wth  men  (crimmals  or  vol- 
unteers). The  expense  of  these  games 
was  often  immense.  Pompey,  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  brought  forward  500  lions 
at  one  combat  of  wild  beasts,  which,  with 
18  elephants,  were  slain  in  five  days.  5. 
Representations  of  naval  engagements 
{naumachuB),  for  which  purpose  the  circus 
could  be  laid  imder  water. 

Cisalpine  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Lodi  (May  10,  1796),  Bonaparte,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  proclaimed  the  fi-eedom  of 
Lombardy,  and  formed  of  it  the  Transpa- 
dane  republic  ;  at  the  same  time,  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  were  erected  into  the  Cispa- 
dane  republic,  to  which  Modena  and  Reg- 
gio  were  soon  after  added.  February  19, 
1797,  by  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  the  pope 
ceded  Bologna  and  Fenara,  together  with 
Romagna,  and  the  province  of  Mesola,  to 
the  French  ;  the  latter  were  also  added  to 
the  Cispadanc  repubhc.  This  republic 
received  its  constitution  March  17,  1797, 
and  was  united  with  the  Transpadane, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
By  this  name  the  emperor  of  Germany 
recognised  it  as  an  independent  power,  at 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (Oct.  17). 
It  comprised  Austrian  Lombardy,  together 
with  the  3Iantuan  and  the  Venetian  prov- 
inces, Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  Verona 
and  Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the 
principality  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and 
the  three  ecclesiastical  delegations — ^Bo- 
logna, Ferrara  with  Mesola,  and  Romagna. 
Oct.  22,  in  the  same  year,  the  Valteluie  or 
Veltlin,  Wonns  and  Cleves,  belonging  to 
the  Grisons,  were  added  ;  so  that  the  new 
republic,  which  was  divided  into  10  depart- 
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ments,  comprised  16,337  square  miles  and 
3i  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  legisla- 
tive body,  composed  of  a  council  of  80 
elders,  together  with  another  council  of 
160  members,  and  the  director}'  {directori- 
um),  held  their  sessions  in  Milan.  The 
army  (French  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
republic)  amounted  to  20,000  men.  In 
March,  1798,  it  was  more  closely  con- 
nected with  France  by  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance,  and  a  commercial  treatj'. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  in  March,  1799,  it  was 
disunited,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  but 
soon  restored  by  Bonaparte's  victorj"^  at 
Marengo  (June  14,  1800).  The  republic 
then  received  a  deliberative  body  [con- 
sulla)  of  50,  and  an  executive  council 
(governo)  of  9  members.  On  the  6di  of 
September,  it  Avas  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Novarese  and  Tortonesc,  and, 
at  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  (Feb.  9,  1801), 
was  again  acknowledged  by  Austria. 
Jan.  25,  1802,  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Italian  republic,  and  elected  Bonaparte 
president,  and  Francis  Melzi  d'Erile  vice- 
president.  It  was  then  divided  into  13 
departments;  but,  in  1805  (March  17),  a 
deputation  of  the  Italian  republic  confer- 
red on  the  French  emperor  the  dignity  of 
king  of  Italy  (see  Italy),  after  which  Na- 
poleon was  styled  empereur  des  Frangais 
tt  roi  d''Italie. 

CisPADANE  Repubiic.  (See  Cisalpine 
Republic.) 

CispLATANA,  with  MoHte-Video.  (See 
Paraguay,  and  Plata,  Republic  of.) 

CisRHENisH  Republic.  Several  tov^Tis 
on  the  Rhine,  particularly  Cologne,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Bonn,  at  the  time  when 
so  many  republics  were  created,  declared 
themselves  independent,  under  French 
protection,  and  took  the  title  of  Cisrhen- 
ish  republic,  in  September,  1797.  But  at 
the  peace  of  Campo-Fonnio  (Oct.  17, 
1797),  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing the  Cisrbenish  republic,  was  ceded  to 
France,  by  a  secret  article,  and  the  con- 
federation beaiing  this  name  is,  in  conse- 
quence, hardly  known. 

CiSTERciA^is  ;  a  religious  order,  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  oiiginal  convent, 
Citeaux,  not  far  from  Dijon,  where  the 
societj'  was  formed,  in  1099.  Through 
the  exertions  of  St.  Bernard  de  Clairvaux 
(q.  v.),  it  had  increased  so  much,  100 
years  after  its  origin,  as  to  embrace  800 
rich  abbeys,  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Cistercians  dedicated  them- 
selves to  a  contemplative  life.  Their  nde 
was  severe.     They  succeeded  in  freeing 


themselves  from  the  superintendence  of 
the  bishops,  and  formed  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual republic.  A  high  council,  consisting 
of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  as  superior,  the 
abbots  of  Clairvaux,  La  Ferte,  Pontigni 
and  Morimond,  all  in  France,  and  20 
other  definitores,  governed  the  body,  un- 
der the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
pope.  In  France,  they  called  themselves 
Bei-nardines,  in  honor  of  St.  Beni{U"d. 
Among  the  fraternities  emanating  fi'om 
them,  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  Bare- 
footed monks,  or  Feuillans  (q.  v.),  and  the 
nuns  of  Portroyal  (q.  v.),  in  France,  the 
Recollets,  reformed  Cistercians,  in  Spain, 
and  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  (see  Trap- 
pists).  Riches  and  indolence  brought  on 
the  decUne  of  this  order.  Many  of  their 
convents  ceased  to  exist  before  the  refor- 
mation, still  more  afterwards,  partly  by 
gradual  decay,  partly  by  falling  into  other 
hands.  The  general  fate  of  the  religious 
orders,  during  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  reduced  the  Cistercians  to  a 
few  convents  in  Spain,  Poland,  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  the  Saxon  part  of 
Upper  Lusatia.  They  wear  white  robes, 
with  black  scapularies. 

Citadel,  or  Cittadel  (a  diminutive 
of  the  Italian  citta,  citj' ;  signifying  little 
city),  in  fortification  ;  a  kind  of  foit,  con- 
sisting of  four,  five  or  six  sides,  with  bas- 
tions, commonly  joined  to  to^vns,  and 
sometimes  erected  on  commanding  emi- 
nences within  them.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  castle  by  having  bastions. 

Citric  Acid  [acidum  citricum)  exists,  in 
variable  propoitions,  in  the  lemon,  orange, 
and  the  red  acid  fhiits.  This  acid  is  white, 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  unalter- 
able in  the  air,  inodorous,  of  a  very  acid 
taste.  Specific  gravity,  1.034.  Accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard, 
it  IS  composed  of  carbon,  33.81,  oxj'gen, 
59.859,  and  hydrogen,  6.330.  Heated,  it 
is  decomposed,  and  is  partly  changed  into 
a  new  acid,  called  pyro-citric.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  a  smaller  proportion.  The 
aqueous  solution,  concentrated  in  a  small 
degree,  is  easily  altered  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  lem- 
on juice  Avith  pulverized  chalk,  and  treat- 
ing the  insoluble  citrate  which  is  formed, 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  employ- 
ed instead  of  lemon  juice  for  making 
lemonade,  and  it  acts  then  like  the  other 
refirigerant  medicines.  In  large  doses,  and 
concentrated,  it  might  produce  serious  ac- 
cidents, on  account  of  its  caustic  action. 
Citron.    The  citron,  lime  and  lemon 
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are  different  varieties  of  the  fruit  of  a 
small  evergreen  shrub,  the  original  or  pa- 
rent stock  of  which  (citrus  medico)  was 
imported  from  Asia  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  citron  is  oblong, 
with  a  very  diick  rind ;  the  lemon  is  ob- 
long, with  a  small  lump  or  protuberance 
at  the  end ;  and  the  lime  has  no  protuber- 
ance, has  a  very  thin  rind,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  egg.  These  are  the 
principal  marks  of  difference  betwixt  these 
fruits,  but  they  are  not  quite  constant. 
The  lemon  shrub  has  large  and  slightly- 
indented  shining  leaves,  of  somewhat  oval 
shape,  but  pointed,  and  on  the  footstalks 
of  the  leaves  there  is  no  remarkable  ap- 
pendage. The  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  but  purplish  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals. — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  citron-ti-ee  was  fii-st  introduced  from 
Assyria  and  Media  into  Greece,  and 
thence  into  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  now  cultivated  to  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  also  raised  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fniit, 
partaking  of  the  same  quality  as  the  lem- 
on, with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat 
Ifess  acid,  is  seldom  eaten  raw,  but,  pre- 
served in  sugar,  as  a  sweetmeat,  is  much 
used  by  confectioners  and  others.  It  is 
also  occasionally  employed  in  medicine. 
The  lemon  is  a  native  of  Upper  Asia, 
fioiii  whence,  like  the  citron,  it  was 
brought  into  Greece,  and  afterwards 
transjjlanted  into  Italy.  The  juice,  which 
is  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  agree- 
able of  all  acids,  is  used  in  cookeiy,  con- 
fectionary, medicine,  and  various  other 
ways.  By  calico-printei"s,  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively emjjloyed,  as  a  discharger  of 
color,  to  produce,  with  more  clearness 
and  effect,  the  white-figured  part  of  color- 
ed patterns  dyed  with  coloi-s  formed  fi-om 
iron.  The  juice  is  procured  by  simply 
squeezing  the  fmit,  and  straining  it 
through  Imen  or  any  loose  filter ;  and  in 
Sicily  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, it  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. Being  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies  for  the  scurvy  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  it  generally  constitutes 
part  of  the  sea-stores  of  ships  that  are  des- 
tined for  long  voyages.  Several  different 
modes  have  been  recommended  for  the 
preserving  of  lemon-juice.  One  of  these 
is,  to  put  it  into  bottles  witli  a  small  qumi- 
tity  of  oil,  which,  floating  on  the  surface, 
prevents  the  immediate  contact  of  the  air, 
and  retards  the  decomposition  of  the  acid, 
though  tlie  original  fresh  taste  soon  gives 
place  to  one  which  is  less  grateflil.  In 
the  East  Indies,  lemon-juice  is  sometimes 


evaporated,  by  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  extract  Sometimes  it 
is  crystallized  into  a  white  and  acid  salt ; 
but  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  for  tak- 
ing out  ink-stains  and  iron-mould-spots 
from  Unen,  is  only  a  preparation  from  the 
juice  of  sorel.  The  external  part  of  the 
rind  has  a  grateful  aromatic  and  bitter 
taste,  which  renders  it  useful  in  cookery. 
When  dried,  it  is  considered  a  good  sto- 
machic, promotes  the  appetite,  and  is  oth- 
erwse  serviceable  as  a  medicuie.  It  is 
often  candied  and  made  into  a  sweetmeat, 
under  the  name  of  lemon  chips.  In  distil- 
lation, it  yields  a  light  and  almost  colorless 
oil,  which,  in  smell,  is  nearly  as  agreeable 
as  the  fresh  peel,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  perfume.  Lemons  are  some- 
times preserved  in  simp.  Small  ones, 
with  thick  rinds,  are  converted  into  a 
grateful  pickle.  Marmalade  and  sirup  aie 
also  made  of  them.  For  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  fruit,  it  is  reconmiended  that 
a  fine  pack-thread,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long,  should  be  run  through  the  pro- 
tuberance at  the  end  of  the  lemon.  The 
ends  of  the  string  are  to  be  tied  together, 
and  suspended  on  a  hook,  in  an  airy  situ- 
ation, in  such  a  manner  that  the  lemon 
may  hang  perfectly  free  and  detached. — 
The  cultivation  of  the  lime  is  much  at- 
tended to  in  several  parts  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  juice  affords  a  more 
grateful  acid  than  that  of  the  lemon. 

CiTTA,  in  geograi)hy ;  the  Itahan  word 
for  city,  which  is  used  in  many  proper 
names  of  cities,  as  Citta  Castellana,  Citta 
Ducale,  Citta  JVuova,  &c. 

City,  in  history.  Mankind  have  been 
twice  indebted  for  civilization  and  liberty 
to  cities.  With  them  civilization  and  po- 
litical institutions  began,  and  in  them  were 
developed  the  principles  of  democracy  or 
of  equal  rights  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
origin  of  cities  belongs  to  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  histor)'.  According  to  Moses,  Nim- 
rod  built  three,  among  which  Babylon 
was  the  most  important.  The  Jews  be- 
lieve, though  without  foundation,  that 
Shem  erected  the  firet  city  after  the  del- 
uge. At  the  commencement  of  society, 
the  form  of  government  was  patriarchal. 
The  ruler  was  the  head  of  the  fsunily  or 
clan.  Relationship,  the  innate  wish  of 
men  to  live  in  society,  and,  more,  perhaps, 
than  both  these  causes,  the  necessity  of 
providing  means  of  defence  against  more 
powerful  clans,  brought  together  separate 
feunilies  into  one  spot.  The  fertility  of 
the  East,  also,  was  an  inducement  to  men 
to  give  up  the  rambling  life  of  nomadetj, 
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and  to  form  permanent  settlements. 
These  settlers  began  to  barter  with  those 
tribes  who  continued  to  wander  with 
their  herds  from  place  to  place.  Thus 
cities  sprung  up.  These  were  soon  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  to  prevent  the  in- 
roads of  the  wandering  tribes.  The  bond 
of  connexion  between  their  inhabitants 
thus  became  closer,  and  tlieir  organization 
more  complete.  As  by  degrees  the  chiefs 
of  tliese  family-states  died  away,  the  citi- 
zens began  to  elect  the  most  able  or  most 
popular  men  for  magistrates,  without  re- 
spect to  birth  or  descent.  Thus  polit- 
ical institutions  began  to  assume  a  sys- 
tematic character.  The  earliest  form  of 
government  succeeding  the  patriarchal 
state  was  probably  monarchical.  In  this, 
the-  religious,  paternal  and  political  au- 
thority remained  rudely  mingled.  The 
authority  of  the  king  was  weak,  his  con- 
nexion with  tlie  different  parts  of  his  do- 
minions imperfect,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  was  promoted  almost  solely  by 
the  growth  of  the  cities.  These  gave  rise 
to  tl»e  division  of  labor,  the  refinements 
of  social  intercourse,  the  developement  of 
laws  caused  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
many  people  living  close  together,  the 
idea  of  equality  of  rights,  the  diminution 
of  awe  for  a  distant  monarch,  the  growth 
of  patriotism,  springing  from  the  sense  of 
advantages  enjoyed,  and  the  exertions  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  them.  These  were 
the  salutaiy  consequences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  cities.  Under  the  mild  sky  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Greece  and  Italy,  cities  were 
built  fii-st,  and  in  the  greatest  number. 
The  Plicenicians  and  Egj'piians  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  by  the  erec- 
tion of  cities,  which  soon  attained  a  high 
degree  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of 
civilization.  The  Egj'ptians  considered 
their  city  Diospolis  (Thebes)  older  than 
any  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  Pliny  says 
that  Cecropia  (erected  in  Attica  by  Ce- 
crops,  1582  B.  C,  and  afterwards  called 
Athens)  was  die  oldest  city  of  Greece. 
Heeren  justly  remarks,  tliat  the  rise  of 
cities  was  the  most  important  source  of 
the  republicanism  of  antiquity.  Tliis  is 
particularly  true  of  Greece.  In  fact,  cities 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  of  a  republican 
tendency.  Several  confederations  of  cities 
existed  in  the  ancient  world ;  for  instance, 
the  Phoenician,  consisting  of  the  cities  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  &c.,  and  the  Achaean  league, 
formed  by  the  most  important  cities  of 
Greece,  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the  power  of  Macedon.  Under 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  the  Romans 
began  to  establish  colonial  cities  in  (Jer- 


many,  having  done  the  same  long  before 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  &c.  In  Switzer- 
land, they  first  erected  cities  about  A.  D. 
70,  which,  however,  were  mostly  laid 
waste  by  the  Alemanni,  and  subsequently 
rebuilt  under  the  government  of  the 
Franks  (A.  D.  496).  The  Germans,  ac- 
customed to  a  wild,  rambUng  hfe,  did  not 
show  any  disposition  to  live  in  cities,  imtjl 
Charlemagne  labored  to  collect  them  to- 
gether in  settled  abodes,  from  his  desire 
to  civilize  them.  Heniy  I  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  this  way,  and,  on 
this  account,  has  been  called,  by  some, 
Henry  the  City-builder  [der  Stddteerbauer). 
He  gave  the  cities  great  privileges,  in  or- 
der to  induce  his  subjects  to  live  in  them, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power, 
which,  at  a  future  period,  contributed 
most  to  break  down  the  feudal  system.  In 
many  cities,  imperial  castles  were  erected 
to  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  the  insup- 
l)ortable  oppressions  and  even  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  feudal  lords  upon  their 
peasants,  or  by  the  wandering  knights  and 
robbers,  drove  many  people  into  the  cities. 
The  attacks  of  the  neighboring  lords  gave 
firmness  to  their  union,  and  compelled 
them  to  cultivate  their  resources.  Com- 
merce and  the  various  aits  and  trades 
were  soon  cultivated  within  their  walls, 
and  their  wealth  and  respectability  in- 
creased. They  soon  became  sensible  of 
the  want  of  a  better  s}'^stem  of  laws  and 
political  administration  than  prevailed 
aroimd  them,  and  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  laws  was  quickly  developed. 

One  of  the  most  imj)ortant  remnants,  if 
not  the  most  important,  of  the  great  fabric 
of  ancient  civilization,  was  the  cities  of 
Italy.  What  the  world  woidd  have  be- 
come without  them  is  not  to  be  calculated. 
In  spite  of  their  bloody  contests  with  each 
other,  and  the  vices  to  which  these  gave 
rise,  they  must  be  considered  as  having 
lighted  the  torch  of  modem  ci\ilization. 
It  was  not  the  monarchies,  it  was  not  the 
courts  of  the  great  princes,  it  was  the  cit- 
ies of  Northern  Italy,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and 
the  petty  princes  of  Italy  caught  from 
them  the  spirit  which  prompted  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  it.  Under  the  reign  of 
Conrad  III  (1138—52),  the  cities  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  particularly  Milan,  which  stood 
at  their  head,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederation.  The 
struggles  between  the  emperors  and  these 
cities  form  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  history  of  the  Gennan  em- 
pire and  of  Italy.     Frederic   I   in  vain 
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demolished  the  powerful  city  of  Milan. 
It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  the  cities  of  Loni- 
bardy,  in  alliance  with  the  pope,  obUged 
the  emperor  to  conclude  with  them  a  very 
disadvantageous  peace  at  Constance.  Two 
other  confederations  of  cities,  highly  im- 
portant, were  formed  during  the  interreg- 
num of  the  German  empire,  between  1256 
and  1272.  One  of  them  was  the  power- 
ful Hansa,  or  Hanseatic  league  (q.  v.);  tlie 
odier,  the  confederacy  of  the  High  Ger- 
man and  Rhenish  cities,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  Uie  Mayne,  estab- 
lished by  Walpode  of  Mentz,  in  1255.  A 
sunilar  confederacy,  and  a  very  important 
one,  was  that  of  tlie  Suabian  cities,  insti- 
tuted in  1488,  to  repel  the  outrages  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  knights.  By  degrees, 
the  cities  acquired,  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  legislative  bodies;  and  weahh, 
industiy,  knowledge  and  equal  laws, 
spread  fi-om  them  through  Europe.  But 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  though  still  flour- 
ishing and  wealthy,  had  fallen,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  rule  of  smgle  fami- 
lies; their  republican  governments  van- 
ished, and  their  confederation  was  dis- 
solved. The  associations  of  German 
cities  experienced  a  similar  fate.  By  the 
peace  of  Westjjhalia,  the  princes  of  the 
German  empire  were  declared  sovereign 
powers,  and  the  more  their  authority  in- 
creased, the  more  did  the  relative  weight 
of  the  cities  dimuush.  These  had  for- 
merly suflered  fi-om  the  oppressions  of 
the  feudal  lords.  They  were  now  the 
victims  of  the  policy  of  the  neighboring 
princes,  whom  envy  often  led  to  adopt 
the  most  unwarrantable  measures  against 
the  cities,  many  of  which  had  lost  their 
independence  before  Naj)oleon  dissolv- 
ed the  Gemian  empire.  He  took  away 
the  privileges  of  those  which  remamed 
free ;  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  re- 
stored freedom  to  Liibeck,  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Frankfort  only  because 
the  different  powers  could  not  agree  to 
whom  they  should  be  assigned.  At  die 
same  time,  Cracow  (q.  v.)  was  declared  in 
independent  city,  witli  a  republican  fonn 
of  government.  ( For  further  information, 
see  the  articles  Germany  and  ItaLy.)  The 
following  worlis  contain  much  informa- 
tion on  the  rise  and  progress  of  cities : — 
Fr.  Kortiim's  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Leagues  of  the  Free  Cities  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  Modem  Times  (in  German), 
Zurich,  1829 ;  Eichhom  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Cities  in  Germany,  in  his  periodical 
Zeitschrijl  fiir  geschichtliche  Rechtsuds- 
stnsclwft,  vol.  i,  page  147  et  seq.    Von 


Savigny,  Schott,  and  others,  have  written 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

Cities,  considered  in  regard  to  politics. 
Cities,  as  we  have  already  said,  naturally 
develope  the  democratic  principle,  and, 
on  this  and  several  other  accounts,  are  to 
be  considered  among  the  fii-mest  supports 
of  libertj'.  Well-organized  municipal  in- 
stitutions, in  which  the  goveniment  is  m 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  afford  contin- 
ual nourishment  to  the  spirit  of  fi-eedom 
throughout  a  countiy,  and,  in  fact,  are 
more  unportant,  in  this  point  of  view, 
than  the  mere  possession  of  legislative 
privileges.  Wise  nations,  therefore,  have 
bestowed  the  greatest  attention  on  the 
establishment  of  free,  well-organized  mu- 
nicipalities, while  others  have  neglected 
this,  in  their  zeal  to  secure  the  right  of 
rejiresentation  to  tlie  people  at  large.  The 
importance  of  cities,  in  this  respect,  makes 
it  very  difficult,  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, to  combine  the  necessarj^  liberty  of 
municipalities  \vith  the  prerogatives  of  the 
monarchs.  In  France,  this  has  been  a 
point  of  contest  and  legislation  ever  suice 
the  establishment  of  the  charter. 

Medical  Statistics  of  Cities.  [The  fol- 
lowng  account  of  the  comparative  mor- 
taUty  ui  large  European  cities  is  given 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Medico- 
Chinirgical  Review,  London,  1829.]  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  any  given  country, 
the  deaths  in  a  city  are  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
difference  is  principally  felt  in  the  first 
5  years  of  life,  when  many  more  die  in 
London  than  in  the  countiy.  From  5 
yeai-s  of  age  to  20,  die  deaths  in  London 
are  fewer.  Between  20  and  50,  many 
more  die  in  London,  on  account  of  the 
large  annual  influx  from  the  country.  In 
all  cities,  a  large  portion  of  disease  and 
death  is  to  be  assigned  to  tlie  constant  im- 
portation from  the  countiy  of  individuals 
who  have  attained  to  maturity,  but,  hav- 
ing been  previously  habituated  to  frequent 
exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  a 
simple,  regular  diet,  are  gradually  sacri- 
ficed to  confined  air,  sedentary  habits,  or 
a  capricious  and  over-stimulating  diet. 
These  causes  are  not  equally  fatal  to  those 
who  have  passed  their  early  yeai-s  wthin 
ihe  walls  of  a  city ;  and,  after  the  age  of 
50,  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  London  is 
sma'ler  dian  ui  the  countiy.  Jenner,  and, 
very  recently,  doctor  Baron,  have  made 
some  curious  experiments  on  animals, 
which  indicate  that  a  loss  of  their  open 
range  and  natural  nourishment  has,  with 
them  also,  a  tendency  to  disorganize  and 
to  destroy.    Doctor  Baron  placed  a  family 
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of  young  rabbits  in  a  confined  situation, 
and  fed  them  with  coarse  green  food,  such 
as  cabbage  and  grass.    They  were  per- 
fectly healthy  when  put  up.     In  about  a 
month,  one  of  them  died.     The  primary 
step  of  disorganization  was  evinced  in  a 
number  of  transparent  vesicles,  studded 
over  the  external  surface  of  its  liver.     In 
another,  wliich  died  9  days  after,  the  dis- 
ease had  advanced  to  the  formation  of  tu- 
bercles on  the  liver.     The  liver  of  a  third, 
which  died  4  days  later  still,  had  nearly 
lost  its  ti-ue  structure,  so  univei-sally  was 
it  pervaded   with   tubercles.     Two  days 
subsequently,  a  fourth  died.     A  consider- 
able number  of  hydatids  were  attached  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  liver.     At  this 
time,  doctor  Baron  removed  three  young 
rabbits  from  the  place  where  their  com- 
panions had  died  to  another  situation,  dry 
and  clean,  and  to  their  proper  and  accus- 
tomed food.    The  lives  of  these  remain- 
ing tlirec  were  obviously  saved  by  this 
change.    He  obtained  similar  results  from 
experiments  of  the  same  nature  performed 
on  other  animals. — In  Glasgow,  the  aver- 
age  annual   mortahty  is  about  1  in  44 
persons. — In  Paris,  the  poor  and  the  rich 
occupy  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale. 
The  mortality  in  the  one  is  nearly  double 
that  in  the  other.     The  average  is  1  in 
32.     The  number  of  violent  deaths,  in 
1823,  was  690,  of  which  390  were  cases 
of  suicide.    Reviewing,  on  one  side,  the 
great  political,  moral  and  ]:)hysical  events 
which  have  occuired  at  Paris   during  a 
succession  of  yeare,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
progress  of  its  population,  Villcrme  has 
ascertained,   that   whenever    the    people 
have  suffered  from  any  cause,  the  deaths 
have  correspondingly  increased,  the  births 
have  decreased,  and  the  mean  duration 
of  Hfe  has  been  shortened.     In  periods  of 
prosperity,  he  has  found  I'esults  directly 
opposite  to  these.     The  mean  duration  of 
life  in  Paris  is  .32  years  and  some  months. 
It  was  formerly  estimated  that  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  died   in   the 
hospitals ;  but  Dupin  has  lately  calculated 
that  half  the  deaths  in  Paris  take  place  in 
the  hospitals  and  other  asjlums  of  charity. 
Not  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
buried  at  private  cost. — In   Geneva,  the 
average  mortahty  for  the  four  years  end- 
ing in  1823  was  1   in  43,   which  is  a 
greater   mortality  than  in  some    of  the 
largest    manufactming    towns,    as  Glas- 
gow, Manchester  and  Birmingham. — Pe- 
tersburg.   It  is  curious  that  the  burials 
exceed  the  births  in  the  Russian  capital, 
by  134  to  100.    The  Russians  attempt  to 
explain  this  by  the  annual  influx  of  per- 


sons from  the  provinces.    But  this  niflux 
is  not  peculiar  to  St  Petersburg.    The 
last-mentioned  city  and   Stockholm  are 
the  only  known  metropolittui  cities  which 
present  tlie  preponderance  of  death  over 
jModuction.     The  annual  mortality  of  the 
Russian  capital  is  1  in  37.— Berlin.    From 
1747  to  1755,  the  annual  mortality  of  Ber- 
lin was  1  in  28.    Between  1726  and  1799, 
it   improved    to  1   in    29^^-     ^^^^^    ^"^^ 
beneficial   change   was  retarded   by   the 
ravages,  the  losses,  the  disappointments 
of  war,  and,  from  1802  to  1806,  it  hadret- 
rogi-aded  to  1  in  27 ;  but  from  1816  to 
1822,   a  period  of  exultation  and  tran- 
quillity to  tlie  Pnissians,  the  value  of  hfe 
took  a  remarkable  leap,  and  the  annual 
deaths  fell  to  less  than  1  in  34. —  Vienna. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  the 
mortahty  of  Vienna  was  1  in  20,  and  it 
has  not  improved  in  proportion  as  otlier 
cities  of  Europe.    According  to  the  most 
recent  calculations,  it  is,  even  now,  as  1  in 
22^.    Among  10,530  deaths,  scarcely  38 
persons  are  found  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  90.    The  spirit  of  excessive  regu- 
lation, the  dread  of  novelty,  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  tiie  medical  profession, 
and  pohtical  causes  which  need  not  be 
enumerated,  apj)ear  to  have  retaidcd  the 
natural  progress  of  this  city.     The  over- 
weening paternity  of  the  government  in- 
terferes with  the  trivial  concerns  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  an 
arbitrary  and  untaught  father  sometimes 
restrains  the  useful  impulses  of  his  chil- 
dren, while  he  permits  an  easy  vent  to 
their    baser    propensities. — Prague,    the 
capital  of  Bohemia,  has  only  one  third 
the  population  of  Vienna,  and  is  much 
healthier.     The  superior  longevity  of  the 
Jews  is  strongly  marked  in  this  city.    One 
death  is  annually  observed  among  2G  of 
the  Israelites,  and  1  ui  22^  among  tlie 
Christians.    Instances  of  considerable  lon- 
gevity, especially  among  the  women,  are 
not  rare.     Contrary  to  the  usual  obscna- 
tion,  longevity  is  confined  to  poverty  and 
married  hfe.     According  to  an  average  of 
several  years,  no  nobleman,  no  weahhy 
person,  no  bachelor,  and  no  unmarried 
woman,  has  passed  the  age  of  95.     This 
is  an  interesting  fact,  but  it  is  an  extreme 
and  an  insulated  one,  and  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  general  conservative  ten- 
dency of  prosperity,  which  a  variety  of 
evidence  seems    to    estabhsh. — Palermo. 
Mortality  is  here  1  in  31.    January,  Octo- 
ber and  November  are  the  most   fatal 
months;  April,  May  and  June  the  most 
healtiiy. — heghom.     The  average  annual 
mortality  here  is  1  in  35.     Among  the 
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Protestants  and  Jews,  it  is  only  1  in  48, 
which  is  attributed  to  their  greater  afflu- 
ence.— Rome.  From  a  recently  discov- 
ered fragment  of  Cicero  [De  Republica), 
an  intimation  is  conveyed  that  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome  has  been  always  un- 
healthy. Speaking  of  the  choice  of  situa- 
tion made  by  Romulus,  he  observes — 
locum  delegit  in  regione  pestilente  scdiibrem. 
'I'lie  population  appcai-s  to  have  been 
fjiadually  decreasing  till  the  last  peace, 
which  has  greatly  revived  it.  In  1800, 
there  were  150,000  souls ;  in  1810,  only 
123,000.  Within  a  ihw  years,  it  has  gain- 
ed 10,000.  The  annual  mortality  is  about 
1  in  25.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
the  force  of  the  aguish  disposition  of 
Rome  might  be  considerably  weakened 
by  steady  and  well-directed  efforts,  sup- 
ported by  a  proportionate  ca])ital;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  will  not  rca<lily  meet  at 
Rome.  In  1816,  17  out  of  the  22  French 
students  were  attacked  with  intermittent 
fevers.  The  Villa  Medici,  in  which  they 
reside,  was  formerly  healthy ;  but  water, 
brought  at  a  great  expense  to  embelhsh 
the  garden,  had  been  suffered  to  stag- 
nate there.— JVaples.  The  annual  mor- 
tality here  is  1  in  23;  a  fact  that  one 
would  not  have  expected  in  such  a  de- 
lightful situation,  compared  with  pestilen- 
tial Rome,  where  the  mortality  is  less. 
The  population  of  Naples  is  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world. — Brussels.  The  average  mortality 
is  very  great,  being  1  in  26. — Amsterdam. 
The  population  of  this  once  great  city  is 
decreased,  in  consequence  of  declining 
commerce  and  poHtical  changes.  And  it 
is  not  a  httle  curious,  as  well  as  melan- 
choly, to  observe  that  its  mortality  has 
increased  with  the  piogre:ss  of  decay.  In 
1777,  the  ratio  of  mortality  was  1  in  27 — 
a  period  when  Amsterdam  was  one  of 
the  healthiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  mo.st 
tlourishing  cities  of  Europe.  Tlie  deaths 
have  now  increased  to  1  in  24,  and  Am- 
sterdam is  one  of  the  least  healthy  as  well 
as  least  prosperous  seaports  of  Europe. 
A  decree  has  been  issued,  that  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1829,  no  burials  shall  be 
permitted  in  towns  or  churches  through- 
out North  Holland. — Stockholm.  Drunk- 
enness appears  here,  as  at  Berlin,  to  pro- 
duce a  large  share  of  the  mortality.  In  a 
recent  year,  this  city  exhibited  a  singular 
instance  of  an  excess  of  1439  more  deaths 
than  births — a  symptom  which  it  is  pam- 
ful  to  observe  in  a  brave  and  industrious 
people.  This  dis{)roportion  existed  par- 
ticularly amongst  the    gairison,    and    is 
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ascribed  to  die  immoderate  use  of  brandy. 
Our  authority  affirms  that  this  vice  de- 
stroys the  liappiness  and  prosperity  of 
Sweden  more  effectually  than  any  war 
has  ever  done. 

The  inedical  police  of  large  cities  de- 
serves particular  attention,  because  the 
health  of  multitudes  depends  upon  tlie 
care  which  is  taken  by  the  magistrates  to 
remove  the  causes  of  disease  which  origi- 
nate in  a  great  population.  Knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  medical  science  can  bo 
obtained  only  by  attentive  observation,  and 
the  study  of  the  different  health-regula- 
tions of  large  cities  under  governments 
wliich  have  paid  particular  attention  to  it. 

Cities,  in  geography.  A  late  German 
publication  gives  a  statement  of  the  hun- 
dred most  populous  cities  in  the  world. 
Among  these  are  ,  ,  , 

"  .  Inhab. 

Jeddo,  in  Japan,    .<  ^  ..  »  /  .  .  1,680,000 

Pckin, .....'.•.'  .  1,500,000 

London, 1,300,000 

Ilang-tcheou, 1,100,000 

Calcutta, 900,000 

Madras, .•.•.  ......  817,000 

Nankin,    .  .  .  ....  ........  800,000 

Canton, .  .  ...  ;;',.' 800,000 

Palis, ". '.  ......  717,000 

Vou-tchang, 600,000 

Constantinople, 597,000 

Benares, .  530,000 

Kio, 520,000 

Sou-tcheou, 500,000 

Iloaug-tcheou,    .........  500,000 

The  40th  in  the  list  isBeriin,with  193,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  last  Bristol,  with 
87,000.  Of  the  hundred  cities,  2  contain 
1,500,000;  2  upwards  of  1,000,000;  9 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000;  23  from 
200,000  to  500,000 ;  56  from  100,000  to 
200,000 ;  :md  6  from  87,000  to  100,000. 
58  are  in  Asia,  and  32  in  Europe ;  of 
which  4  are  in  Germany,  4  in  France,  5 
in  Italy,  8  in  England,  and  3  in  Spain. 
The  remaining  10  are  divided  between 
Africa  and  America. 

Cities,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Much 
has  been  said,  written  and  preached 
against  the  immorality  of  large  cities,  and 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied ;  but  immorali- 
ty is  not  confined  to  them.  The  pettj' 
vices  of  small  places,  tliough  less  glaring, 
are,  perhaps,  equally  injurious;  making 
up  in  constant  repetition  for  their  compar- 
atively less  degree  of  noxiousness.  It  is 
much  more  difficult,  moreover,  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  most  important  posses- 
sions, independence  of  character,  in  a 
small  place  than  in  a  large  one.  The  cry 
against  tlie    immorality    of  large    cities 
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should  not  make  us  forget  the  many  great 
and  admirable  things  which  mankind 
have  been  enabled  to  perform  by  means 
of  the  coDected  strength  of  talents  and  re- 
sources combined  in  large  cities,  and  their 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  great 
men,  who  could  not  have  acquired,  else- 
where, their  variety  of  accomplishment, 
and  the  well-proportioned  cultivation  of 
tlieir  various  faculties.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  allow  that  it  is  a  very  injurious 
j[)olicy  to  strip  a  whole  country  of  all  which 
illustrates  and  ennobles  it,  in  order  to  swell 
the  treasures  of  the  capital.  (See  Capital.) 
CiUDAD,  and  Cividad,  in  geography,  the 
Spanish  word  for  city,  fi'om  tlie  Latin  civi- 
tas,  appears  in  many  names  of  Spanish 
places ;  as,  Ciudad-de-las-Palmas,  or  Pal- 
mas  (capital  of  the  island  of  Grand  Ceinary), 
Cividad-Real,  &c. 

CiUDAD-RoDRiGo  (anciently,  Lancia,or 
Mirohriga) ;  a  fortress  in  Spain,  in  Leon,  on 
the  river  Aguada ;  45  miles  S.  S.  W.  Sala- 
manca; Ion.  6°  33'  W.;  laL  40°25'N.: 
opulation,  11,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
t  was  built  by  Ferdinand  II,  as  a  rampart 
against  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  only 
about  eight  miles  distant.  The  fort,  con- 
tainuig  6000  men,  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Mass6na,  July  10, 1810,  hav- 
ing been  bombarded  25  days ;  and,  Jan.  19, 
1812,  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British, 
under  lord  WelUngton,  after  a  siege  of  11 
days.  The  cortes  gave  Wellington  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  the  rank  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain,  of  the  first  class. 

Civet  {viverra,  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of  carniv- 
orous mammiferous  quadrupeds,  natives 
of  the  torrid  regions  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, particularly  distinguished  by  having 
a  secretory  apparatus,  which  forms  a  pow- 
erfully odorous  matter,  known  by  the  name 
of  civet.  In  general  appearance,  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  remind  one  of  the  fox, 
which  they  also  resemble  in  habits ;  but 
the  tail  is  long,  hairj-  and  cylindrical,  and 
the  claws,  though  by  no  means  so  acute 
as  those  of  the  cat,  are  still  partially  re- 
tractile, or  cat-like.  The  resemblance  of 
the  viverra  to  the  feline  race  is  increased 
by  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  which  contract 
in  a  straight  line,  and  by  the  color  of  the 
skin,  which  most  species  have  banded  or 
spotted  with  black  upon  a  deep  yellow  or 
dun-colored  ground.  The  tongue  is 
studded  with  stout,  homy  prickles,  and  the 
ears  are  of  middling  size,  straight,  and 
rounded  at  their  tips.  The  pouch,  situat- 
ed near  the  genitals,  is  a  deep  bag,  some- 
times divided  into  two  cavities,  whence  a 
thick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-like  fluid  is 
poured  out     They  are  nocturnal,  and 


prey  upon  birds  and  small  animals,  and 
may  be  considered  as  fonning  tlie  transi- 
tion from  the  musteline  or  marten  kind 
to  the  feline  race.    The  genus  has  been 
divided  into  two  sub-genera  by  naturalists, 
the  fii-st  comprising  the  true  civets,  those 
having  the  pouch  large  and  well  mai-ked ; 
the  second  including  the  genets,  in  which 
there  is  a  simple  depression,  instead  of 
a  pouch.     Two  species  of  the  first,  and 
eight  of  the  second,  are  at  present  known. 
Their  individual  peculiarities  may  be  seen 
in  Desmarest's  Mammalogy,  p.  205.     The 
odorifeious  substance  which  these  animals 
yield,  called,  from  them,  civet,  when  good, 
is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brown  color,  and 
of  about  the  consistence  of  butter :  when 
undiluted,  the  smell  is  powerful  and  very 
offensive,  but,  when  largely  diluted  with 
oil  or  other  materials,  it  becomes  an  agree- 
able perfume.    At  a  time  when  perfumes 
were  more  fashionable  than  they  are  at 
present,  civet  was  very  highly  esteemed, 
being,  by  mtiny,  even  preferred  to  musk. 
Yoimg  civet  cats  were  purchased  by  the 
drug  dealers  of  Holland,  England,  &c.,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Lemery,  and  brought 
up  tame  for  the  sake  of  the  civet,  "  so  that 
a  cat  which  is  large  and  gentle  may  come 
to  be  valued  at  between  four  and  eight 
pounds  sterling."    M.  Pomet,  in  his  history 
of  drugs,  relates  that  he  was  presented  by 
a  friend  with  a  civet-cat,  obtained  in  Chi- 
na in  1683.     "  Having  kept  this  creature 
some  days,  I  perceived  tliat  the  walls  and 
bars  that  enclosed  it  were  covered  with 
unctuous  moisture,  thick,  and  very  brown, 
of  a  veiy  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  so 
that,  during  all  the  time  I  kept  this  animal, 
I  took  care  to  gather  the  civet  out  of  the 
pouch  eveiy  other  day,  not  without  some 
trouble  and  hazai'd,  because  it  put  the 
creature  to  some  pain  or  apprehension  of 
it ;  and,  having  done  so  for  months,  I  had 
about  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
but  it  is  certain,  that,  if  the  necessary  care 
had  been  taken,  and  the  beast  could  be 
hindered  from  rubbing  itself,  I  might  have 
got  a  great  deal  more."     The  medical 
virtues  once  attributed  to  the  civet  were 
numerous  and  various ;  but,  in  course  of 
time,  it  has  been  entirely  laid  aside,  even 
as  a  perfume ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  the 
words  of  the  dramatist,  "  Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten 
my  imagination,"  might  be  frequently  re- 
peated, even  in  our  large  cities,  with  slight 
probability  of  obtaining  the  article. 

Civic  Crown  ;  among  the  Romans,  the 
highest  military  reward,  assigned  to  him 
who  had  preserved  the  hfe  of  a  citizen. 
It  bore  the  inscription  Ob  civem  servcUum, 
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and  was  made  of  oak  leaves.  He  who 
was  rescued  offered  it,  at  the  command 
of  his  leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he 
was  bound  to  honor  afterwards  as  a  father. 
Under  the  emperors,  it  was  bestowed  only 
by  them.  Various  marks  of  honor  were 
also  connected  with  it  The  person  who 
received  the  crown  wore  it  in  the  theatre, 
and  sat  next  the  senators.  When  he  came 
in,  all  the  assembly  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  The  senate  granted  to  Augustus, 
as  a  particular  mark  of  honor,  that  a  civic 
crown  should  be  placed  on  the  pediment 
of  his  house,  between  two  vn-eaths  of  lau- 
rel, as  a  sign  that  he  was  the  constant 
preserver  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the 
conqueror  of  his  enemies.  Similar  honors 
were  also  granted  to  Claudius. 

Civil  Law. — I.  The  Romans  under- 
stood by  this  term  nearly  the  same  as,  in 
modem  times,  is  implied  by  the  phrase 
positive  law,  that  is,  the  rules  of  right 
estabhshed  by  any  government.  They 
contradistinguished  it  from  natural  law 
{jus  naturale),  by  which  they  meant  a 
certain  natural  order,  followed  by  all  liv- 
ing beings  (animals  even  not  excepted), 
also  from  the  general  laws  of  mankind, 
established  by  the  agreement  of  all  nations 
and  governments  (jms  gentium).  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  embraced  the  whole 
system  of  Roman  law,  both  the  private  law 
(jus  privatum),  which  relates  to  the  vari- 
ous legal  relations  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  the  citizens,  and  the 
public  law  [jus  publicum),  that  is,  the 
rules  respecting  the  hmits,  rights,  obUga- 
tions,  &c.,  of  the  public  authorities. — II. 
As,  however,  the  laws  of  any  state,  partic- 
ularly such  a  one  as  Rome,  can  rest  only 
in  part  on  positive  and  special  decrees, 
and  must  always  be  developed,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  customs,  and  religious 
and  philosophical  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  further 
distinctions  soon  grew  up.  The  supreme 
administration  of  justice  in  Rome  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  pretors ;  and  these  officers, 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  positive  enact- 
ments, soon  acquired  the  power  of  supply- 
ing their  deficiencies.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Gibbon — "The  art  of  respectmg  the 
name  and  eluding  the  efficacy  of  the  laws 
was  improved  by  successive  pretors ;  and 
where  the  end  was  salutary,  the  means 
were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or 
probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to 
prevail  over  the  order  of  succession  and 
the  forms  of  testaments,  and  the  claimant 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of 
heir,  accepted,  with  equal  pleasure,  froni 
an  indulgent  pretor,  the  possession  of 


the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefac- 
tor.    In  the  redress  of  private  wrongs, 
compensations  and  fines  were  substituted 
for  the  obsolete  rigor  of  the  twelve  tables, 
time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fan- 
ciful suppositions,  and  the  plea  of  youth, 
or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obliga- 
tion or  excused  the  performance  of  an  in- 
convenient contract.     A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the 
most  dangerous  abuse.     But  the  errors  or 
vices  of  each  pretor  expired  with  his  an- 
nual office;  and  such  maxims  alone  as 
had  been  approved  by  reason  and  prac- 
tice were  copied  by  succeeding  judges." 
The  pretors  made  an  annual  declaration, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  tenn  of 
office,  of  the  principles  according  to  which 
they  intended  to  administer  justice  (edic- 
tum  preetoris).    This  was  publicly  exposed 
on  a  table  [album),  and  uniformity  was 
maintained    in   the    series    of  pretorian 
edicts  by  the  legal  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Under  the  emperor  Adrian,  a  new  publi- 
cation of  the  pretorian  edict,  unalterable 
from  that  time  [edidum  perpetuum),  took 
place,  respecting  the  real  extent  of  which 
scholai-s  do  not  agree.     The  whole  body 
of  rules  and  remedies  established  by  the 
pretors,  whose  jurisdiction  resembled,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  the  courts  of  equity 
of  England  and  the  U.  States,  was  called 
jus  honorarium,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
strict  formal  law  [jus  civile).    [See  the  next 
paragraph  of  this  aiiicle.)— -III.  The  Ro- 
man law,  in  the  shape  which  it  assumed 
after  tlie  whole  was  digested  in  the  6th 
century  A.  D.,  under  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian, was  fully  and  formally  admitted  as 
binding  in  only  a  small  part  of  Italy  ;  but 
both  here  and  in  the  other  ancient  portions 
of  the  empire,  it  retained  great  influence, 
even  after  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  estab- 
lished new  governments  in  the  territories 
which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.     In  the  south  of  France,  the  col- 
lection of  imperial  decrees  and  decisions 
which   Theodosius  II  (A.  D.  438)  had 
prepared,  remained  valid,  also,  under  the 
Goths.     Savigny's  History  of  the  Roman 
Law  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Heidelberg,  1822 
et  seq.,  4  vols.)  exhibits  great  research  into 
the  subject  of  the  continuance  and  the  re- 
vival of  this  law.    After  the  11th  century, 
Upper  Italy,  particularly  the  school  of 
Bologna,  became  the  point  where    the 
body  of  the  Roman  law,  put  together  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  was  formed  by 
degrees  into  a  system  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  all  nations.     This  system  was 
introduced  into  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  because  the  want  of  a  well-di- 
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gested  body  of  law  was  seriously  felt 
After  this  model  the  ecclesiastical  and 
papal  decrees  were  arranged,  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  the  native  laws  of  the 
new  Teutonic  states.  From  all  these  the 
Iloman  law  was  distinguished,  under  the 
name  of  civil  law.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, civil  law  means  [ancient)  Roman  law ; 
it  is  contradistinguished  from  canon  law 
(q.  V.)  and  fe-udcd  laiv,  though  the  feudal 
codes  of  the  Lombards  have  been  received 
into  the  corpus  juris  civilis.  (Respecting 
the  present  form  of  the  collections  of  Ilo- 
man law,  see  the  article  Corpus  Juris). — 
I  v.  As  the  Roman  code  exerted  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  private  law  of  modem 
Europe,  the  expression  civil  law  is  also 
used  to  embrace  all  the  rules  relating  to 
the  private  rights  of  citizens.  Under  the 
tenn  civil  law,  therefore,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  to  be  understood,  not  only 
the  Roman  law,  but  also  the  modem  pri- 
vate law  of  the  various  countries  ;  e.g.,  in 
Germany,  Das  gevieine  Deutsche  Privat- 
recht ;  in  France,  the  Code  civil  dcs  Fran- 
cais,  or  Code  A'apolion.  In  this  sense,  it 
js  chiefly  oppoGcd  to  criminal  law,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  civil 
justice  and  criminal  justice.  Having  made 
these  fe\v  remarks  on  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  the  civil  law,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  particular  account  of  its 
history. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  law,  em- 
bracing its  gradual  developement,  its  final 
completion  under  the  latter  emperors, 
{)articularly  under  Justinian,  and  the  great 
etrccts  wliich  it  has  exerted  oven  dowTi 
to  the  present  period  in  Europe,  is  a  most 
interesting  and  important  subject.  Rome 
may  be  said  to  have  thrice  conquered  the 
world,  namely,  by  its  arms,  by  its  laws, 
and  by  the  decrees  promulgated  from  the 
pa})al  chair.  The  dominion  of  its  laws 
has  been  the  best  founded  and  the  most 
extensive.  The  Roman  laws  may  be  for- 
mally abolished,  but  their  influence  can 
never  cease.  Their  effect  is  as  perma- 
nent as  that  of  Grecian  art.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  civil  law  has,  in  the  case 
of  several  nations,  obstructed  the  devel- 
opement of  their  own  pecuUar  systems  of 
law,  and  in  this  respect  produced  evil 
consequences;  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  great  agents  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  human  power.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  a  more  perfect  language,  a 
more  beautiful  style  of  art,  and,  we  might 
even  say,  with  a  purer  rehgion,  has  like- 
wise prevented  tJie  growth  or  completion 


of  many  institutions  and  modes  of  action, 
which  might  have  borne  noble  fruits.— In 
considering  the  histoiy  of  the  civil  law,  as, 
in  fact,  of  any  system  of  law  which  has 
sjjmng  Irom  "  the  wants  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  ^ew  up,  we  must  take 
into  view  the  public  law  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  state,  and  the  growth  of  its 
civilization.  The  commencement  of  tlie 
history  of  Rome  ofl'ers  little  that  is  origi- 
nal. Its  institutions  were  such  as  existed 
in  all  the  neighboring  states.  Greek  views 
predominated  throughout.  The  royal  au- 
thority fell  in  Rome,  as  it  had  fallen  in  all 
tlie  Greek  governments,  and  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  a  hereditary  body  of 
nobles,  and  a  comparatively  powerless 
community  of  citizens,  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous and  lasting  struggles.  The  real 
character  of  tlie  internal  constitution  of 
Rome  will  afford,  even  after  the  ingenious 
and  deep  researches  of  Niebuhr,  in  his 
Roman  History,  ample  opportimity  for 
learned  investigation.  If  manly  firmness 
{virtus)  constituted  the  fceatn'rfea/ of  a  gen- 
uine Roman,  the  same  quality  was  the  basis 
of  the  Roman  laws.  These  laws  did  not 
consider  the  individual  principally  in  his 
connexion  with  others,  like  the  ancient 
German  laws,  which  give  a  value  to  the 
individual  chiefly  as  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily or  a  community,  but,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, treated  evei-y  one  as  o;i  independent 
member  of  society,  the  head  of  a  faniily, 
free  from  the  restraints  of  relationship,  or 
membership  of  coiporations.  Institutions 
like  those  of  the  Germans,  recognising  a 
jiroperty  common  to  a  family  or  a  cor{)o- 
ration,  hereditary  or  entailed,  a  body  of 
attendants  attached  to  the  lord,  feudal  ser- 
vices, unequal  right  of  inheritance  among 
children,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
civil  law.  The  relation  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  between  patrons  and 
chents,  was  very  different  from  the  feudal 
connexion.  The  expulsion  of  the  kings 
was  at  first  of  advantage  only  to  the 
higher  classes  of  citizens  (A.  U.  C.  245), 
but,  only  15  years  afterwards  (A.  U.  C. 
260),  these  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
other  citizens  the  college  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  right  of  holding  deliberative  as- 
semblies, which  opened  the  way  for  the 
great  compact  of  the  twelve  tables,  drawn 
up  by  patrician  decemvirs  (A.  U.  C.  303, 
304),  which  the  ancients  considered  as 
establishing  equality  of  rights,  though  it 
was  not  till  some  years  afterwards,  that 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  allowed 
to  conclude  valid  marriages  with  each 
other  {lex  Canuleia,  A.  U.  C.  309) ;  and  not 
till  a  much  later  period  were  plebeians 
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capable  of  being  elected  consuls  (A.  U.  C. 
387).     An  important  point  of  that  funda- 
mental law  or  charter,  if  we  may  give  it  a 
modem  name,  was  the  establishment  of 
such  an  order  of  legal  procedure,  that  the 
poorer  class  of  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  living  without  the  city,  should  not, 
as  had  been  too  often  the  case,  suffer  from 
their  causes  being  hui-ried   through  the 
courts.     Another  important  point  was  the 
settlement  of  the  legal  independence  of 
the  individual.     Eighty    years  after  the 
plebeians  had  been  made  capable  of  being 
elected  to  the  consulship,  the  senate  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
people's  decrees  [plebis-scita),  by  the  lex 
HoHensia   (A.  U.  C.  468);    and,     from 
the  first  appointment  of  a  prcetor  urbanus 
(A.  U.  C.  367),  it  was  customary,  as  we 
have  ab-eady  said,  for  this  officer  to  give 
public  notice,  annually,  at  the  beguining 
of  his  term  of  office,  of  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  he  intended  to  decide 
the  cases  that  should  fall  within  his  juris- 
diction.    These  edicts  of  the  pretoi-s,  in 
^vhich  the  same  loiles,  with  few  excep- 
tions,  were  uniformly   adopted,  were   a 
better  means  of  keeping  the  system  of 
laws  in  a  constant  state  of  developement, 
than  special  decrees  would  have  been. 
Ijy  this  means,  there  grew  up,  besides  the 
positive  law  [jus  civile,  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word),  a  whole  body  of  acknowl- 
edged principles,  a  common  law  (jus  hon- 
orarium), which  supplied  the  chasms  of 
the   positive   ordinances,  mitigated  their 
severity,  or  paved  the  way  for  the  neces- 
sary reforms.    Though  the  ancients,  e.  g., 
Cicero,  mention  the  great  accumulation 
of  these  positive  laws,  yet  their  number, 
at  least  as  far  as  respected  private  rights, 
appears  very  small,  compared  with  the 
laws  of  modem  times.     It  was  only  as  it 
regarded  the  regulation  of  public  relations 
that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
public such  a  mass  of  laws,  that  Cajsar 
thought  it  a  meritorious  work  to  bring 
them  into  a  system.    But  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  necessity  which  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  of  impressing  the  whole 
body  of  decisions  on  the  memory  of  the 
lawyer,  made  the  mass  become  trouble- 
some much  sooner  than  it  would  if  there 
had  been  collections  of  laws,  abridgments, 
digests,  registers,  &c.    For  the  purpose 
of  making  legislative  enactments,  there 
existed  in  the  republic  two  concurrent 
authorities — the  meeting  of  the  citizens 
(plebs,  under  the  tribunes,  in  comitiis  tribu- 
tis,  whose  resolutions  ai-e  called  plebis- 
scita),  and  the  senate  (whose  decrees  are 
called  senatus  consuUa).    In  the  beginnmg, 
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the  provinces  of  the  two  were  so  sepa- 
rated, that  each  one  passed  decrees  only 
upon  its  own  aftairs  and  relations ;  but 
very  soon  it  became  necessary  to  acknowl- 
edge mutually  a  common  authority  (lex 
Hortensia,  A.  U.  C.  468).    However,  as  long 
as  Rome  remained  a  republic,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  senate  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  was  compaiatively  rare.     After  the 
great  internal  convulsions  had  broken  out, 
the  conquerors  endeavored  to  establish  their 
authority  more  firmly,  and  to  gain  the  fa- 
vor of  the    people,   by   maldng   impor- 
tant   reforms    in  the    laws,  particularly 
those  which  concerned  the  punishment  of 
crimes  and  political  offences,  the  regula- 
tion of  legal  processes,  and  some  abuses  in 
the  public  administration.     This  was  done 
by  Sylla  (leges  ComclifE,  A.  U.  C.  673), 
by  Caesar  (A.  U.  C.  708—710),  but  much 
more  by  Augustus,  in  whom,  from  the 
year  of  Rome  723,  the  power  of  all  the 
branches  of  government,  and  the  direction 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  meetings  of  citi- 
zens were  united  (leges  JulifB).  To  the  laws, 
strictly  so   called,  previously   customary 
(the  leges,  approved  by  the  citizens),  and 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  now  were  added 
the  special  ordinances  (constitutiones)  of 
the  emperors,  besides  which  the  pretors 
in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  still  retain- 
ed the  right    of  contributing,    by  their 
edicts,  to  the  developement  of  the  legal 
system.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  monar- 
chical   government    became   settled,  the 
fomis  of  the  republic  gradually  disappear- 
ed.    In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.  IJ.  C. 
767—790,  A.  D.  14—37),  no  leges  are  to 
be  found  after  the  year  777,  and,  200  years 
later,  the  senatus  consvlta,  also,  merged 
entirely  in  the  imperial  decrees,  constitu- 
tions and  rescripts.    The  annual  edicts  of 
the  pretoi-s,  till  then  customary,  were  col- 
lected under  Adrian  (A.  U.  C.  884,  A.  D. 
131),  by  the  jurisconsult  Salvius  Julia- 
nus,  into  a  form  which  was  made  un- 
changeable, called  the  edictum  perpetuunu 
It  is  woi-thy  of  remark,  that  though,  after 
Augustus,  the  mast  absolute    despotism 
had  become  estabhshed  in  all  public  rela- 
tions, and  the  penal  laws  had  been  made 
mere  instruments  of  despotism,  this  very 
time  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
scientific  developement  of  the  civil  law. 
This  period  begins  with  Augustus,  but 
the  brightest  part  of  it  falls  under  the  An- 
tonines  (from  23  B.  C.  until  180  A.  D.) 
and  one  or  two    succeeding   emperors. 
The  great  names  of  Caius,  Papinian,  Ul- 
pian,  Paulus,  belong  to  this  last  period. 
When  tlie  political  privileges  of  the  citi- 
zen had  no  guarantee  but  the  good  dispo- 
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sition  of  the  emperors,  which  often  proved 
a  veiy  imperfect  security,  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  relative  rights  of  individ- 
uals, and  protected  them  from  mutual 
^vrong,  were  continually  approaching  per- 
fection. This  subject  deserves  a  more 
thorough  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. All  legal  relations  were  expressed 
with  admirable  skill  and  consistency  in 
distinct  definitions,  and  the  whole  system 
was  developed  from  a  few  principles, 
which  run  through  the  whole,  and  the 
distinctness  and  simphcity  of  which  are 
proved  by  the  adojttion  of  the  Roman  law 
among  so  many  different  nations.  The 
process  of  developement  was  in  so  far 
historical,  as  it  was  always  connected  with 
an  adherence  to  the  old  forms,  but  it  was 
entirely  philosophical  and  rational,  as  it 
always  strove  to  find  out  the  real  princi- 
ples of  rights  and  obligations,  and  to  make 
the  fonnal  law  dependent  upon  them. 
After  the  ago  of  tlie  Antonines  (from  180 
A.  D.),  such  a  pohtical  confusion  took 
place,  that  the  scientific  spirit  was  lost. 
The  judicial  system  was  now  continued 
only  by  the  imperial  constitutions,  which 
treated  but  rarely  of  private  law,  while 
they  entered  much  and  often  into  the  sub- 
ject of  public  relations.  The  opinions  of 
the  ancient  jurisconsults  of  the  better  pe- 
riod were  regarded  almost  as  legal  au- 
riiorities,  and,  to  remedy  the  difficulties 
arising  from  their  difl'crent  views,  it  was 
provided  by  Valentinian  III  (426  A.  D.), 
that  the  majority  of  opinions  should  de- 
cide. The  number  of  the  constitutions 
Ijecame  such,  that  collections  of  them 
were  made,  first  by  private  persons  {codex 
Gregorianus  el  Hermcgeniamzs,  about  365 
A.  D.),  then  an  ofiicial  one  by  Thcodosius 
II  [codex  Theodosianus,  438  A.  D.),  in  10 
books,  (jf  which  the  11  last  have  been 
preserved  cntii-e  ;  of  the  5  first,  however, 
only  fragments  are  extant.  The  latter 
have  been  recently  discovered  at  Turin 
by  Peyron,  and  at  Milan  by  Clossius. 
(See  Hennes  (a  German  periodical),  xxv. 
314.)  There  was  also  an  abridgment  of 
this  code,  made  in  506,  for  the  use  of  the 
Visigoths  (the  breviarium  Alarkianum). 
Far  the  greater  part  of  these  decrees  re- 
lates to  the  public  law.  (Jac.  Godefroi 
wrote  an  excellent  commentary  on  this 
code,  which,  together  with  the  conMnenta- 
ry,  was  published  by  Ritter,  Leipsic,  1736.) 
Injurious  consequences  necessarily  result- 
ed from  the  cessation  in  the  developement 
of  the  Reman  law  after  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  It  may  be  seen,  from  the 
expressions  cf  Justinian,  into  what  subtil- 
ties,  what  verbal  and  formal  niceties,  the 


lawyers  had  fallen  in  his  time — a  state  of 
things,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  the 
present  state  of  law  in  England,  from 
similar  reasons.  The  public  administra- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  regarded  its  external 
form,  had  been  reduced  into  tolerable 
order  since  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  Thcodosius  II  (408 — 450) 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  arranging  the 
immense  mass  of  rides  and  authorities 
relating  to  the  private  law,  but  the  diffi- 
culties, on  examination,  were  considered 
too  great,  and  no  sovereign  till  Justinian 
(527 — 565)  had  the  courage  to  meet  them. 
He  first  ordered  the  imperial  constitutions, 
wliich  still  remained  in  force,  to  be  put 
into  a  new  collection  (codex  Justinianus, 
commenced  in  527),  and  decided,  in  and 
after  the  year  530,  50  legal  questidhs, 
which  had  been,  till  then,  left  doubtfijl. 
At  the  same  tune,  a  systemati<;  abridg- 
ment of  the  writings  of  the  jurisconsults 
was  made  by  17  commissioners,  em- 
bracing 50  books  of  digests  or  pandects, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence was  prepared  {institidiows) : 
both  works  were  published  Dec.  30,  5133, 
and  invested  with  legal  authority.  In  the 
following  year,  a  new  collection  of  impe- 
rial decrees  [codex  repctitce prcelcctionis),  m 
12  books,  was  pubhshed,  and  fiom  that 
time  another  series  of  single  decrees  (13 
edicts  and  159  novella  constituiiones),  by 
which  the  Roman  law  may  be  considered 
as  completed,  because  it  was  deprived  of 
its  capacity  of  flirther  developement,  and 
left  to  mankind  as  a  rich  but  lifeless  treas- 
ure. The  opinions  respecting  this  work 
of  Justinian  are  very  various.  If  we  con- 
sider merely  the  practical  utility  of  his 
labors,  as  regards  his  age  and  people,  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  he  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  his  subjects,  and  the 
changes  themselves,  which  were  made  in 
the  existing  regulations,  proceeded  mostly 
from  a  sound  view  of  the  higher  objects 
of  the  law.  The  abohtion  of  antiquated 
and  useless  forms,  the  simpUfication  of 
legal  relations  and  legal  processes,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  the  changes  made ;  and  these 
changes  were  executed  with  judgment. 
If  there  are  decrees  of  little  value  among 
them,  these  imperfections  are  not  great- 
er than  we  find  in  all  ancient  and 
modern  codes.  Justinian  has  been  par- 
ticularly blamed  by  modem  jurisconsults 
for  combining  into  one  mass,  into  a  kind 
of  code,  all  the  existing  works  oj\  law, 
which  were  acknowledged  as  authorities. 
These  critics  would  prefer  to  have  the 
writings  themselves  rather  than  the  ex- 
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tracts,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  perverted 
from  tlieir  original  meaning.  But  it  is 
veiy  possible,  tliat,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  compilation  of  Justinian,  no  part  of 
these  writings  would  have  been  preserved ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  beneficent  prov- 
idence sometimes  allows  large  masses  of 
historical  knowledge  to  perish  (as  in  the 
cage  of  the  Alexandrian  collections),  in 
order  to  compel  mankind  to  revert  to  the 
resources  of  their  own  minds,  and  to  lead 
them  from  knowledge  to  wisdom.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  undertakmg  of  Jus- 
tinian was  demanded  by  the  wants  of  his 
age  ;  and  it  was  better  to  satisfy  such  a 
demand,  even  at  tlie  expense  of  some  im- 
perfections, than  to  delay  the  necessary 
work  under  the  pretext  of  educating  com- 
petent men  for  the  task,  and  making 
thorough  inquiries ;  and  all  must  admit 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  to  have  been  a 
treasure  of  legal  wisdom  for  posterity. 
Our  hmits  will  not  allow  us  to  mention 
here  the  different  echtions,  abridgments 
and  translations  of  the  work  prepared  for 
tlie  Greek  provinces  (the  Western  prov- 
inces were  soon  lost  forever).  One  Greek 
edition,  of  a  much  later  date,  was  ordered 
by  L.  Basilius  Macedo  (867— 88G),  and 
executed  under  his  Successor,  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher (886—912).  Tliis  was  called  libri 
Basiliconim.  Of  the  GO  books  of  which  it 
consisted,  we  possess  only  a  part  ;  though, 
indeed,  the  greater  part,  published  by  C. 
Hauii.  Fabrot  (Paris,  1647,  7  vols.  foL), 
and  4  books,  which  did  not  appear  in  tliis 
edition,  were  published  by  Reitz,  in  Meer- 
mann's  Tlitsaurus  Jur.,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

Thus  the  Roman  law  is  one  original 
and  independent  whole,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  1300  years  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  of  1850  years  to  that  of  the  Basilica. 
It  stands,  in  this  respect,  unique  in  his- 
tory. Perliaps  China,  if,  at  some  future 
period,  we  learn  more  of  its  history,  may 
afford  some  institution  of  similar  duration. 
Even  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
has  not  destroyed  the  Roman  law,  but,  in 
some  respects,  has  enlarged  its  dominion. 
It  was  in  force,  before  the  modem  govern- 
ments were  established,  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  in  Europe,  and  when  the 
Gotlis,  Franks,  Lombards,  Burgundiaiis, 
and  other  Teutonic  tribes,  erected  new 
empires,  not  only  a  large  part  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Rome  was  incorporated  into 
the  new  constitutions,  but  the  private  law, 
also,  continued  to  be  acknowledged  as 
valid  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
new  rulers  took  care  that,  besides  their 
different  ordinances  for  the  weal  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  abridgments  and  modifi- 


cations of  the  Roman  law  should  be  made, 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  rude  and  barbarous 
enough.  Among  these  were  the  breviari- 
um  Alaricianum  of  the  Visigoths,  506 ;  the 
lex  Romana  of  the  Burgundians,  or  Papi- 
ani  Responsa,  between  517  and  534.  1  or 
the  Lombards,  a  rifacciamento  of  the  Ro- 
man law  Avas  prepared  in  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries,  and  thus,  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  this  law  continued  iu 
authority  uninterruptedly,  as  far  as  it  was 
adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  But 
this  authority,  of  coui-se,  diminished  in 
proportion  as  ncAV  forms  of  family  rela- 
tions and  social  connexions  and  new  spe- 
cies and  tenures  of  property  sprang  up, 
pai-ticularly  under  the  feudal  system,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  internal  disturbances 
in  the  different  states  unsettled  the  idea 
of  law  in  general.  But  this  idea  was 
awakened  again  after  the  states  had  gain- 
ed a  degree  of  stability.  People  began  to 
perceive  that  there  was  a  nobler  and 
firmer  basis  of  right  than  mere  ])ower ; 
national  union  gained  consistency  and  true 
value  by  means  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try ;  the  lower  classes  demanded  the  ex- 
tension of  their  pri\aleges  ;  the  increasing 
activity  produced  more  solid  distinctions 
than  those  of  birth  ;  the  insufliciency  of 
the  old  laws  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  scientific  cultivation  began 
to  be  diffused,  borrowed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  from  the  Arabians  in  Spahi.  In 
this  state  of  things,  men  rose,  in  Upper 
Italy,  in  the  11th  century,  who  freed  the 
law-books  of  Justinian  fi-om  the  obscurity 
in  Avhich  they  had  been  buried  till  then, 
and  by  these  means  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  science  of  law.  Irnerius,  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  and  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, is  mentioned  as  the  fii-st  of  them. 
All  the  nations  on  the  European  continent 
seized  eagerly  upon  the  treasure  offered 
to  them,  after  the  model  of  which  were 
now  digested  tlie  papal  decrees,  the  feudal 
law,  and,  at  a  later  j)oriod,  the  Germanic 
laws.  Thousands  of  scholai-s,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  went  to  Bologna  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  to  study  law  there. 
It  was  generally  supposed,  at  first,  that 
the  Roman  law  was  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Cliristendom  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  out  that  there  existed  whole  sys- 
tems of  laws  and  legal  relations,  with 
which  the  iTiles  of  the  civil  law  would  not 
harmonize;  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
organization  of  the  tribunals  of  different 
countries  were  long  an  obstacle  to  the 
fonnal  adoption  of  the  civil  law.  This 
adoption,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in 
the  various  couutrieB  at  the  same  time. 
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nor  to  the  same  extent.  In  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France,  it  was  introduced  firet 
and  most  completely;  at  a  later  period, 
and  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  north  of  France 
(ill  the  pays  de  droit  coutumier),  where  it 
has  never,  in  fact,  been  acknowledged  as 
binding,  but  only  as  an  authority  in  regard 
to  general  principles  of  natural  law  (raison 
ecrite),  and  still  retains  this  degree  of  in- 
fluence, notwithstanding  the  establishment 


ed  wisdom  of  many  centuries,  and  fur- 
nishes abundantly  both  examples  and 
warnings.  Wc  would  recommend  to  the 
reader  an  article  on  civil  law  in  the  Amer- 
ican Jurist,  No.  Ill,  July,  1829  (Boston). 

Civil  List  ;  an  expression  which  tor- 
meriy  was  customaiy  only  in  England, 
but  at  present  prevails  also  in  Germaiiy 
and  France.  As  used  in  England,  it  sig- 
nifies the  sum  which  is  granted  to  every 


of  the  Code  civU.    In  England,  it  never  has    king,  at  the  beginning  of  his  rcign,  tor  tlie 

support  of  his  court  and  household,  ot 
ambassadors,  and  of  the  civil  government 
in  general.  It  was  once  a  principle  in 
England,  as  in  other  Teutonic  nations, 
that  the  monarch  was  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  even  including 
those  of  the  army,  from  tiie  possessions 
of  the  cro-\vn,  the  domains  (in  German, 
Furstengi'der),  and  that  tlic  subjects  were 
not  obliged  to  contribute  any  thing  more 
than  they  voluntarily  engaged  to.  From 
tliis  principle,  which  is  proved  by  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  origin  of  the  domains,  it  ap- 
pears, tliat  the  domains,  in  general,  cannot 
be  considered  the  private  property  of  the 
ruling  family.    On  the  conu-ary,  they  arc. 


been  received  in  the  ordinary  civil  courts 
(it  is,  to  some  extent,  in  Scotland), 
but  the  spiritual  coui'ts  have  always  been 
guided  by  it.  It  is  therefore  in  force  in 
such  cases  .is  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts :  e.  g.,  such  as  relate  to  last 
wills.  It  is  also  ui  force  in  the  admiralty 
courts,  but  in  both  with  many  modifica- 
tions. In  Germany,  the  idea  that  the 
cmperoi-s  were  the  successors  of  the  Ro- 
man sovereigns  contributed  much  to  ob- 
tain legal  authority  for  the  Roman  law  ui 
that  country  ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  several  laws  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
different  states  composing  it.  But  the 
native  laws  have  every  where  prior  au 


thority,  and  the  Roman  law  can  only  be    in  general,  the  property  of  the  state,  and 


applied   in   cases  where  tiiese   make   no 
provision;  but  all  those  of  its  rules  which 
relate  to  institutions  confined  to  Rome 
have  no  force.     It  is  not  allowed,  moreo- 
ver, to  be  applied  to  cases  growing  out  of 
moflern  institutions,  such  as  fiefs,  primo- 
geniture, bills  of  exchange,  nor  in  ques- 
tions belonging  to  the  public  law.     Many 
cases,   therefore,  can    happen,  in  which 
there  may  be  much  doubt  whether  the 
Roman  law  is  apj)licable  or  not.     Prussia 
and  Austria  have  codes ;  but  in  other  Ger- 
man states,  as  in  Saxony,  there  is  a  great 
confiision  bet\veen  the  Roman  and  the 
native  law.     We   have  already  observed 
that  the  effects  of  the  Roman  law  never 
would  cease,  and  its  influence  is  perceiva- 
ble in  all  the  modem  codes.    We  would 
not  be  understood  as  intimating  an  opin- 
ion that  tlie  Roman  law  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  foniung  new  codes.    These 
are  desirable  ui  many  nations,  on  many 
accounts,  and,  among  othei-s,  because  the 
Justinian  code  itself  is  not  without  obscu- 
rities, and  the   language   in  which  it   is 
written  rendere  it  inaccessible  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  every  modem  state ;  but 
the  welfare  of  a  citizen  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  correctly  understanding  his 
rights  and  obligations.    Whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Justinian  code  agree  or  not 
with  those  of  the  English  law,  it  must  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  common  lawyer  to 
study  a  digest  which  contains  the  record- 


have  been  given  to  the  prince  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government.    The  crown 
lands  of  the  Saxon  kings  were  very  con- 
siderable.   After  the  Norman  conquest, 
they  were  much  increased  by  confisca- 
tion, but  were  soon  diminished  by  grants. 
Under  Henry  VIII,  they  were  again  much 
increased  by  the  secularization   of  the 
convents  (there  existed,  at  that  time,  in 
England,  27  mitred  abbots;  there  were 
also  2  priories,   besides  numerous  other 
convents);    but  the   greater  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  religious  orders  was 
squandered  by  this  prince.    William  III 
tliought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  gov- 
ernment by  liberally  rewarding  his  most 
faithfiil  adherents,  for  which  reason  he 
made  grants  of  the  crown  lands  with  such 
profiision  that,  under  the  government  of 
his  successor  (in  1702),  a  law  was  passed, 
prohibiting  the  alienation  of  the  domains. 
There  exist,  therefore,  few  crown  lands  in 
England,  at  present,  and  the  income  from 
them  goes  into  the  public  treasury.    For- 
merly, there  were    only   certain  annual 
contributions  granted  to  the  king  for  the 
support  of  the  government.   Under  Charles 
II,  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  first  set- 
tled (£1,200,000).    Under  James  II,  this 
was  increased  to  £1,900,000.    The  rev- 
enue from  Scotland  was  not  comprised  in 
this  sum.    After  the  revolution  of  1688, 
William's  love  of  war  being  known  and 
dreaded  by  his  people,  no  appropriation 
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^as  made  him  for  military  expenses,  and 
lie  received  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  household,  and  the  branches  of  the 
civil  service  immediately  under  the  royal 
control,  the  sum  of  £700,000,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  £800,000.  This  was  called 
tlie  civil  list.  Under  queen  Anne,  the 
civil  list  amounted  only  to  £691,000 ;  un- 
der George  I,  at  first,  to  £750,000,  but  was 
increased  to  £850,000.  George  II  had 
£800,000.  Geoi-ge  III  resigned  all  the 
hereditaiy  croAvn  taxes  and  revenues,  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list,  for  the  sum  of  £800,000,  which, 
in  1777,  was  increased  to  £900,000,  and 
at  last,  hi  1812,  to  £1,028,000.  Besides 
these  grants,  the  debts  of  the  civil  Mst 
have  been  paid  several  times  by  parlia- 
ment. From  1760  to  1784,  they  amount- 
ed to  nearly  £22,000,000.  To  the  present 
king,  the  fii-st  session  of  parliament  granted 
£850,000  for  Great  Britain,  and  £207,000 
for  Ireland.  With  tliis  sum,  the  expenses 
of  the  household,  for  which  £250,000  are 
assigned,  of  the  ministers,  the  ambassa- 
doi-s,  the  justices  of  the  high  courts,  &c., 
are  paid,  and  £60,000  of  it  are  appro- 
priated for  the  king's  privy  purse.  The 
royal  princes,  besides,  receive  incomes 
from  the  state.  The  sum  allotted  to  the 
king  himself  would  seem  veiy  small,  if  he 
had  not,  besides,  revenues  which  amount 
(probably  without  including  the  revenue 
from  Germany,  formerly  estimated  at 
£100,000)  to  £300,000.— In  France,  dur- 
ing tiie  revolution,  certain  sums  were  as- 
signed for  the  support  of  the  king  and  his 
family,  which  civil  list  differed  from  the 
English  in  so  far  as  all  the  real  expenses 
of  government  were  separated  from  it 
For  the  king,  according  to  the  law  of  Nov. 
8, 1814, 25,000,000  Uvres  (£1,041,000)  were 
set  apart,  and  for  the  princes  and  the 
princesses,  8,000,000.  To  these  grants 
are  to  be  added  the  royal  palaces  in  Paris 
(the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries),  the  castles 
and  domains  at  Versailles,  Marly,  St. 
Cloud,  Meudon,  Rambouillet,  Compiegne, 
St.  Germahi-en-Laye,  Fontainebleau,  &c., 
with  all  the  valuables  and  works  of  ait 
appeitaining  to  them ;  likewdse  the  man- 
uiactories  of  Sevres,  Gobelins,  La  Savon- 
iierie  and  Beauvais,  which  were  declared 
inalienable  possessions  of  the  crown  {do- 
tation de  la  couronne).  The  enjoyment  of 
these  estates  and  manufactories  belongs 
to  the  monarch,  without  being  subject  to 
taxes  or  any  j)ubUc  burdens,  and  die  ad- 
ministration oi"  them  belongs  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  household.  Distinct  from  the 
crown  domains  are  the  domauis  of  the 
state  (domaine  dt  Vital),  and  the  private 


possessions  of  the  king  [domaine  privi  du 
roi),  which  the  king  acquires  like  any 
other  indi\ndual,  pays  taxes  on,  and  can 
dispose  of  in  his  last  will.  If  he,  howev- 
er, omits  to  do  so,  all  his  private  property 
falls  to  tlie  domaine  de  Vitat.  Also,  all  the 
private  property  which  the  king  possessed 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  falls,  at 
the  moment  of  his  accession,  to  the  do- 
maine  de  Vetat. — In  Prussia,  the  official  state- 
ment of  all  the  revenues  and  expenses  to 
supply  tlie  ordinary  wants  of  the  state  iu 
1821,  does  not  mention  the  civil  list.  The 
expenses  which  fall  under  diis  head  are 
defrayed  by  the  domains,  since  a  part  of 
them,  amounting  to  2,500,000  Prussian 
dollars,  has  been  added  to  the  property 
of  the  crown.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
domains,  amounting  to  5,600,000  Prussian 
dollars  mcome  annually,  has  been  assign- 
ed to  meet  the  pubhc  expenses.  (Bosse, 
Darstellung  des  staatswirthschajUichen  Zu- 
standes  in  den  deitischen  Bundesstaaten, 
1820,  p.  505.) — In  Bavaria,  the  domaujs 
have  been  mostly  sold  and  added  to  the 
public  treasury,  which  furnishes  to  the 
king  and  liis  court  2,745,000  florins  annu- 
ally. The  same  plan  has  boen  followed 
in  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden.  In  both 
states,  the  civil  lists,  accordinjj  to  the  nar- 
rower sense  in  which  this  plirase  is  un- 
derstood in  France,  amounts  to  nearly 
1,200,000  floiins,  which,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
is  increased  by  200,000  florins  income 
from  the  com!  domains.  If  we  compare 
tliese  sums  with  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  diflferent  countries,  we  find 
that  in 

England,  about one  60th  part, 

France, 36th, 

Pmssia, 21st, 

Bavaiia, 11th, 

Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  .  .   one  half, 

of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  expended 
for  the  mling  house,  and  the  proportion  is 
still  gieater  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
governments.  It  is  worth  while  to  com- 
pare these  sums  with  the  modest  salaries 
of  the  American  cabinet,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  Union.  In  some  small  govern- 
ments, the  principle  of  despotism  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  assign  to  the  court  and 
the  ruling  family  the  income  of  all  the 
domains,  and  to  throw  the  whole  public 
debt  on  the  country.' 

Civilization  is  one  of  those  compre- 
hensive words  which  are  most  used  and 
least  understood.  Most  people  take  their 
owii  time,  and,  very  often,  their  ovm 
country,  as  the  standard  whereby  they 
judge  the  civilization  of  other  ages  and 
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other  countries.     Whether  our  age  has 
reached  a  higher  point  of  civilization  than 
any  preceding  one,  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  very  great  doubt,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  makes  louder  claims  to  superiority 
in  this  respect  than  any  previous  period. 
Such  pretensions  are  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  of  other  times  and 
their  productions.    It  is  certainly  a  cir- 
cumstance wrorthy  of  some  consideration, 
that  persons  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments have  enabled  them  to  take  wide 
and  penetrating  views  of  the  past  and 
present,  have  shown  the  least  disposition 
to  echo  the  cry  of  the  march  of  intellect. 
The  different  opinions  respecting  civiliza- 
tion may  be  comprised  under  a  few  heads : 
— 1.  Some  people  believe  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  constant  advancement,  and  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  perfect  civiUzation,  a 
consequence  of  which  will    be  perfect 
happiaess.    2.  Others  believe  that  every 
nation,  which  arrives  at  a  marked  intel- 
lectual developement,  goes  through  cer- 
tain stages  of  civihzation,  and,  after  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  which  it  is  capable 
of  attaining,  declines ;  that,  moreover,  the 
march  of  improvement  in  different  na- 
tions shows  itself  in  different  ways,  e.  g., 
by  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  and  phi- 
losophy among  the  Greeks,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  construction  of  great  works  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  Egyptians,  by  the  de- 
velopement of  the  law  among  the  Ro- 
mans, &c.    3.  Some  believe  in  a  general 
progress  of  the  intellect  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  an  equally  general  decline 
commences,  thus  making  the  race  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  individual.    4. 
Some  persons  cannot  discover  any  regu- 
larity in  the  march  of  civilization. — How- 
ever these  different  opinions  may  appear, 
when  measured  by  metaphysical  theories, 
the  second  seems  to  be  most  conformable 
to  history,  with  this  qualification,  howev- 
er, that  the  increasing  communication  be- 
tween  nations  has    subjected    many    to 
similar  influences,  so  that  the  opinion  is 
applicable,  at  present,  rather  to  famiUes  of 
nations  than  to    single    ones.     Another 
subject,  on    which  much  diflTerence  of 
opinion  exists,  is,  respecting  the    place 
where  civiUzation  originated.    It  is  usu- 
ally said,  in  Asia :  some  inquirers,  howev- 
er, make  Ethiopia  its  first  seat,  in  support 
of  which  opinion,  various  passages  are 
cited    from    the    Greek    writers.     Little 
doubt  seems  to  exist,  that  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived their  civiUzation  from  Egypt.    Mr. 
Alexander  Everett,  in  his  work  on  Amer- 
ica, goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  ap- 


pears, from  the  historical  sources  we  pos- 
sess, tliat  civiUzation  commenced  with 
the  blacks;  that  "the  blameless  Ethiopi- 
ans" of  Homer  were  considered,  by  the 
Greeks,  as  superior  beings  to  themselves  ; 
and  that  the  Egyptians,  before  they  be- 
came mingled  with  white  races,  were 
people  of  color,  or  Negroes — an  opinion 
which  the  learned  gentleman  has  recently 
advanced  again  in  a  public  lecture.  A 
further  and  highly  important  question  re- 
specting civilization,  is.  How  far  was  it 
aided  or  produced  by  Christianity  ?  Some 
persons  contend  that  all  the  civilization 
which  we  enjoy  is  owing  to  Christianity, 
even  our  progress  in  science,  &c.  Others 
assert  the  contrary,  and  say  that  history 
shows  that  Christianity  has  hardly  ever 
taken  the  lead  in  promoting  civilization, 
which,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  has  been  urged  on  by 
other  causes,  as  the  revival  of  learning, 
promoted  by  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  propagation  of  democratic  no- 
tions by  the  disbeUeving  philosophers  of 
France,  &c.,  and  that  Christianity  rather 
accommodated  itself  to  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  these  causes.  A  third  class  believe 
that  Christianity  had  a  great  influence  on 
civiUzation  in  fbnner  ages,  but  that  its  in- 
fluence in  this  respect  has  become  less,  as 
that  of  science  has  become  stronger.  (See 
Perfectibility.) 

CiviTA,  in  geography,  the  Latin  civitaSy 
truncated  ui  the  ItaUan  way,  appeal's  in 
many  names  of  cities,  as  Civita  Lavinia. 

CiviTA  Vecchia  (anciently.  Centum 
Cello:) ;  a  seaport  of  the  popedom,  in  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  27  miles  N.  W. 
Rome ;  Ion.  11°  45'  E. ;  lat.  42°  5'  N.  f 
population,  7,111.  The  port  was  en- 
larged and  rendered  commodious  by  Tra- 
jan. It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  papal 
dominions,  and  next  to  Ancona  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Here  are  about 
6000  galley-slaves.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
delegation  Civita  Vecchia. 

Clairfait.     (See  Clerfati.) 

CLAiRON,Claire-Josephe-Hippolyte-Le- 
gris  de  la  Tude ;  a  celebrated  French  ac- 
tress. She  evinced,  when  very  young, 
a  predilection  for  the  stage,  and,  adopting 
the  theatrical  profession,  soon  became  the 
first  tragic  performer  of  her  age  and  coun- 
try. Garrick,  when  he  visited  Paris,  be- 
canie  acquainted  with  her,  and  afterwards 
testified  the  highest  admiration  of  her  tal- 
ents. She  long  remained  without  a  rival, 
and,  having  retired  from  the  stage,  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  1803.  She  pubUshed 
Memmres  et  R^exions  sur  la  D6clamaiion 
Thiatrak, 
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Clan  {Erse,  a  tribe  or  family),  among 
the  HighJanders  of  Scotland,  consisted  of 
tlie  common  descendants  of  the  same 
progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal  control 
of  a  chief,  who  represented  the  common 
ancestor.  The  name  of  the  clan  was 
formed  of  that  of  the  original  progenitor 
with  the  affix  mac  (son) :  thus  the  Mac- 
Donalds  were  the  sons  of  Donald,  and 
every  individual  of  this  name  was  consid- 
ered a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the 
clan,  and  a  brother  of  every  one  of  its 
membei-s.  The  cliief  exercised  liis  au- 
thority by  right  of  primogeniture,  as  the 
father  of  his  clan :  the  clansmen  revered 
and  sei-ved  the  cliief  with  the  bUnd  devo- 
tion of  children.  The  appellation  of  the 
chiefs  had,  generally,  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  their  ancestors,  and  denoted 
little  more  than  that  tliey  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  father  of  the  clan  ; 
tlius  the  chief  of  the  Macdonnells  was 
Mac  AUister  More  (the  son  of  the  great 
Allister).  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  clan  by  a  feather  in  their 
bonnets.  Each  clan  was  divided  into  two 
ordei-s,  the  tenants  or  taksmen,  the  near 
relations  of  the  chief,  to  whom  portions 
of  land  were  assigned,  during  pleasure  or 
on  short  leases,  and  whose  descendants 
were  generally  merged  in  the  second 
class,  or  commoners,  by  the  resumption 
of  the  land.  The  taksmau  usually  had 
a  subdivision  of  the  clan  under  him,  of 
which  he  was  chieftain,  subject,  however, 
to  the  general  head  of  the  sept.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  chiefs  was  not  very  accu- 
rately defined,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  consult,  in  some  measure,  the  opinions 
of  the  most  influential  clansmen,  and  the 
general  wishes  of  the  whole  body.  The 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  induced  tlie 
English  government  to  break  up  the  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  the  chiefe 
and  the  clansmen.  The  hereditaiy  juris- 
diction of  the  chiefs  was,  therefore,  abol- 
ished, the  people  disamied,  and  even 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  national 
dress  ;  and  but  few  traces  of  this  institu- 
tion now  remain,  (See  Mrs.  Grant's  Su- 
perstitions of  the  Highlanders.) 

Clap,  Thomas,  president  of  Yale  col- 
lege, was  bom  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts, 
June  26,  1703.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1722,  and  afterwards 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  For  his 
acquisitions  in  this  and  in  various  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  matli- 
ematics,  astronomy,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  history,  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  he  was  much  distinguished,  and  pos- 


sessed, also,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He  prosecut- 
ed his  ecclesiastical  labors  at  Windham, 
Connecticut,  from  1726  to  1739,  when  he 
succeeded  the  reverend  EUsha  WiUiams 
in  tlie  presidency  of  Yale  college.  He 
was  an  impressive  and  powerful  preacher, 
and  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  singu- 
lar industry.  His  religious  sentiments 
were  in  accordance  with  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Westminster  assembly.  He  con- 
structed the  first  orrery  or  planetarium 
made  in  America,  and  pubUshed  a  History 
of  Yale  College,  a  Brief  History  and  Vin- 
dication of  the  Doctrines  received  and 
estabUshed  m  the  Churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, two  Sermons,  and  Conjectures  upon 
the  Nature  and  ftlotion  of  Meteors  which 
are  above  the  Atmosphere.  He  had  pre- 
pared also  materials  for  a  history  of  Con- 
necticut, but  his  manuscripts  were  carried 
off  in  the  expedition  against  New  Haven 
imder  general  Tryon.  He  died  on  the  7th 
of  Januaiy,  1767,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age,  having  resigned  his  station  as  presi- 
dent the  year  |)revious, 

Clapperton,  captain  Hugh,  tlie  Afii- 
can  traveller,  was  bom  in  Annan,  Dum- 
fiiesshire,  in  1788.  After  some  elementary 
instiuction  in  practical  mathematics,  he 
was  bound  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  13,  to 
the  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  between 
Liverpool  and  North  America,  in  which 
he  made  several  voyages.  He  was  then 
impressed  into  his  Britannic  majesty's 
sei-vice,  was  soon  after  made  a  midship- 
man, ser\'ed  on  tlie  American  lakes  in 
1815,  and,  in  1816,  received  the  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant.  Having  retired  to 
Scotland,  he  became  acquainted  with 
doctor  Oudney,  who  was  about  to  em- 
bark for  Africa,  and  requested  pennission 
to  accompany  him.  Lieutenant  (since 
colonel)  Denliam  having  volunteered  liis 
senices,  and  it  being  intended  that  re- 
searches should  be  made,  to  the  east  and 
west,  fiom  Bomou,  where  doctor  Oudney 
was  to  reside  as  British  consul,  his  name 
was  added  to  the  expedition  by  lord  Ba- 
tliurst.  In  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  Af- 
rica, made  in  1823  and  1824,  by  Major 
Denliam,  Captain  Chij)perton  and  Doctor 
Oudney  (London,  1826),  we  have  ac- 
counts of  an  excursion  from  Mourzouk  to 
Ghraat,  a  to^vn  of  the  Tuarics,  by  doctor 
Oudney ;  of  a  journey  across  the  desert 
to  Bomou,  of  various  expeditions  to  tlie 
soutliward  and  eastward,  by  major  Den- 
ham  ;  and  of  an  excursion  through  Sou- 
dan to  the  capital  of  the  Fellatahs,  by 
captain  Clapperton.  The  expedition  set 
out  from  Mom-zouk   Nov.  29, 1822,  and 
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airived  at  lake  Tchad,  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Boraou,  Feb.  4,  after  a  journey  of  800 
miles.  Six  days  after  they  entered  the 
capital,  Kouka,  Clapperton,  in  company 
with  doctor  Oudney,  who  died  on  the 
way,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Soccatoo, 
tiie  capital  of  Houssa,  more  than  700  miles 
east  of  Kouka,  vvliich  he  reached  in  90 
days.  He  was  not  permitted  to  pui-sue 
his  journey  to  the  west,  and  reftimed  to 
Kouka,  and  thence  to  England  in  1825. 
The  information  wliich  the  travellers  col- 
lected, in  regard  to  tlie  habits  and  com- 
merce of  the  people  of  Central  Africa, 
was  important,  as  showing  tlie  existence 
in  that  quarter  of  a  laige  population  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  and  possessed  of  a 
considerable  civilization  The  geograph- 
ical infonnation  collected  was  not  without 
its  value,  although  it  left  undecided  the 
disputed  questions  of  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  tlie  Niger.  They  proceeded 
south  from  TripoU  (lat.  32°  30')  to  Musfeia 
(iat.  9°  10'),  being  1400  miles  in  difference 
of  latitude,  and  from  Zangalia,  on  tiie  east 
of  lake  Tchad  (Ion.  17°  E.),  to  Soccatoo 
(ion.  6°  E.j,  making  a  diflcrence  of  longi- 
tude of  660  miles.  They  thus  determined 
the  position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mandara, 
Bornou  and  lloussa,  tlieir  extent,  and  tlie 
position  of  their  principal  cities.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Ueutenant  Clapperton 
received  die  rank  of  captain,  and  was  im- 
mediately engaged,  by  lord  Bathui-st,  for 
a  second  expedition,  to  start  fi"om  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  Leaving  Badagry,  Dec. 
7, 1825,  fie  pui-sued  a  north-easterly  chrec- 
tion,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Soc- 
catoo and  Boniou.  Two  of  his  compan- 
ions, captain  Pearce  and  doctor  Moirison, 
perished,  a  short  time  after  leaving  the 
coast,  and  Clai)perton  ])ursiied  his  way, 
accomi)anied  by  his  faithful  scnant  Lan- 
der. At  Katunga,  he  was  within  30  miles 
of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  it.  Continuing  his  journey 
north,  he  reached  Kano,  and  then  j»ro- 
ceeded  westward  to  Soccatoo,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  old  fiieiid  Bello.  Bello 
refused  to  allow  him  to  ])roceed  to  Bor- 
nou, and  detained  him  a  long  time  in  his 
capital.  This  conduct  appeare  to  have 
arisen  fi-om  the  war  then  existing  between 
Bello  and  the  sheik  of  Bomou,  and  to  tlie 
intrigues  of  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  who  had 
insinuated  that  the  Enghsh  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Afiica,  as  they  had  already 
conquered  India.  This  disappointment 
preyed  upon  Clapperton's  mind,  and  he 
died,  April  13, 1827,  at  Chungary,  a  village 
four  miles  from  Soccatoo,  of  a  dysentery. 
(See  Jounud  of  a  Second  Expedition  from 


Kano  to  the  Sea-coast,  partly  by  a  more 
eastern  Route,  London,  1829;  Phdadel- 
phia,  1829  ;  to  which  is  abided  the  Journal 
of  Richard  Lander  (the  servant  of  Clap- 
perton). Clapperton  was  tlie  first  Euro- 
jiean  who  travei-sed  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
Mediteiranean,  We  have  thus  a  continu- 
ous line  from  Tripoh  to  Badagry,  which 
is  of  great  importance  from  the  assistance 
which  it  will  afford  to  future  researches. 
Clapperton  was  a  man  without  education, 
but  intelligent  and  impartial ;  of  a  robust 
frame  and  a  happy  temperament.  He  was 
capaole  of  enduring  great  hardships.  His 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  Central  Africans,  his  frank,  bold 
and  cheerfiil  manners,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  useful  in  promoting 
the  designs  of  the  British  govemment  in 
that  quarter. 

Clare,  John  (called  the  peasant  of 
JVorthamptonshire),  a  natural  poet,  bom, 
July  13,  1793,  at  Helpstone,  near  Peter- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire,  England, 
was  obliged,  when  very  young,  to  main- 
tain his  father,  a  day-laborer,  who  had 
become  crippled,  and  his  heljiless  familj', 
by  manual  labor.  The  sufferings  of  the 
most  abject  poverty  he  has  described  with 
heart-rending  tnith,  in  his  poem,  Address 
to  Plenty  in  Winter.  The  scanty  assist- 
ance which  the  father  received  from  the 
parish  lightened  the  burden  of  sujiporting 
the  family,  and  John  succeeded  in  saving 
money,  by  means  of  extra  labor,  to  enable 
him  to  kam  to  read.  He  now  read,  by 
night,  Robinson  Cnisoe,  and  other  books 
that  were  lent  him.  Thomson's  Seasons 
first  excited  Clare's  poetic  talents  in  his 
13th  year,  and  suggested  to  him  his  fu-st 
poem,  the  Morning  Walk,  to  which  he 
soon  added  the  Evening  Walk.  John 
Tunihill  of  Helpstone,  whose  notice  this 
attempt  had  attracted,  now  adopted  the 
boy,  and  taught  him  writing  and  arithme- 
tic. Clare  made  rapid  progress,  and  suc- 
ceeded, moreover,  in  acquiring  considera- 
ble skill  on  the  violin,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  labor, 
and  had  no  instruction,  except  some  ad- 
vice from  a  village  musician.  This  ac- 
complishment he  afterwards  used  as  a 
means  of  support.  He  continued  to  write 
poetiy  for  13  years,  with  no  other  encour- 
agement than  the  pleasure  which  he  de- 
rived from  it,  and  sung  of  Gfod  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  while  he  labored  with 
the  hoe  and  spade.  In  December,  1818, 
one  of  his  sonnets  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Edward  Dnny,  a  bookseller  at  Hamford. 
The  poem  was  upon    the  setting  sun. 
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Encouraged  by  Dmry,  Clare  prepared 
a  collection  of  his  poems,  which  soon 
excited  public  interest.  These  Poems, 
descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  by 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant 
(London,  3d  edition,  1820),  consist  of  son- 
nets, songs,  ballads  and  miscellaneous 
pieces,  which  describe  ian*al  hfe  :  they  are 
simple,  interestin?  by  their  truth  and  feel- 
ing-, and  full  of  original  images,  but  some- 
what disfigured  by  provincialisms.  A  new 
coiloction  of  Clare's  poems  appeared  in 
1821,  under  the  title  of  the  Village  Min- 
strel and  other  Poems,  &(r.,  two  volumes, 
with  the  author's  portrait.  Clare  has  ac- 
quired some  property  by  his  ])oetic  pro- 
ductions, but  continues  warmly  attached 
to  his  village  and  situation. 

Clarence,  duke  ofj  William  Henry, 
prince  of  England,  socojid  l)rother  of  king 
George  IV,  born  Aug.  21,  17G5,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  navy,  and  passed  through  all 
the  ranks,  but  received  no  command.  In 
the  chamber  of  peers,  he  constantly  op- 
posed the  war  policy  of  the  ministers. 
Humanity  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
His  uniting  with  the  opposition  contrib- 
uted to  the  overthrow  of  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton,  but  lie  still  lived  on  the  best  tci-ms 
with  the  royal  family.  He  vi'as  passion- 
ately attached  to  the  celebrated  actress 
Mrs.  Jordan,  with  whom  he  was  connect- 
ed many  years,  and  had  several  children 
by  her.  She  died  at  Bordeaux,  in  181G. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  conducted  liouis 
XVIII  to  the  coasts  of  France  in  1814. 
He  married  the  princess  Adelaide  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  July  11,  1818,  and  was 
desirous  of  fixing  his  residence  tlienccr- 
tbrth  at  Osnabruck.  He  lives  now  with 
his  wife  in  London.  In  1827,  under  Can- 
ning's administration,  the  duke  cf  Clar- 
ence was  appointed  lor<l  high  admiral  of 
England  (see  Admiral)  ;  but  he  retired 
from  that  office  soon  after  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  made  premier. 

Clarendon  ;  a  village  three  miles  east 
of  Salisbmy,  where  Henry  II  summoned 
a  council  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  in 
1164,  who  enacted  the  laws  called  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  pope  in  England  was 
checked. 

Clarendon.  Edward  Hyde,  carl  of 
Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, probably  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wilt- 
shire, 1608,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  studied  law  under  his  uncle 
Nicholas  Hyde,  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench.  He  was  a  member  of  the  long 
parliament  under  Charles  I ;  and  the  pu- 
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rity  of  his  intentions,  his  attachment  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  talents 
which  he  displayerl,  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  that  body.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  king's  party ;  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  member  of  tlie  pri;^ 
council,  and  followed  prince  Charles  (af- 
terwards Charles  II)  to  Jei-sey.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  years,  while  the  prince 
was  in  France,  and  during  that  time  be- 
gan his  Histoiy  of  the  Rebellion.  He  like- 
wise composed  at  Jersey  the  various  writ- 
ings which  appeared  iu  the  king's  name, 
as  answere  to  the  manifestoas  of  the  par- 
liament. After  Cliarlcs  I  was  beheaded, 
the  new  king  called  him  to  France,  and 
sent  him  to  Madrid,  to  see  if  any  a.ssistance 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile 
the  queen  mother  with  the  duke  of  York, 
and  afcenvards  to  tiie  Hague,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  in  1657.  After  Cromwell's 
death,  Edward  Hyde  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  the  measures  which  placed  Charles 
n  on  the  throne.  He  subsequently  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  the  king, 
who  loaded  him  with  favoi-s.  In  1660, 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  universitv' 
of  Oxford ;  in  1661,  he  was  made  peer, 
and  baron  Hyde,  viscount  Comburj',  and 
earl  of  Cliu'endon.  Many  events  occurred 
to  disquiet  him  in  the  licentious  court  of 
Charles  II ;  among  these  was  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's 
brother,  to  his  daughter.  The  duke,  while 
at  Breda,  the  residence  of  liis  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  became  acquainted 
witii  Anne  Hyde,  Clarendon's  eldest 
daughter,  n)aid  of  honor  to  the  princess, 
and  manned  her,  Nov.,  1659,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  king  or  the  chancellor. 
Anne's  pregnancy  occasioned  llie  disclo- 
sure of  this  union  afrer  Charles's  i-estora- 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained 
the  validity  of  the  maniage,  he  acknowl- 
edged Amie  Hyde  as  duchess  of  York, 
commanded  his  brother  to  continue  to  love 
her,  and,  at  the  smne  time,  declared  that 
this  event  had  not  changed  his  sentiments 
towards  the  chan-.  ^llor.  Two  daughters, 
Anne  and  Mary,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage,  both  of  whom  ascended  the 
English  throne.  In  1663,  lord  Bristol 
made  an  attack  upon  the  chancellor  in 
the  parliament.  This  body,  however,  dis- 
regarded his  accusations.  Attempts  were 
also  made  to  injure  him  in  pubhc  opinion, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  influence 
with  the  king  was  declining,  as  Charles 
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had  now  less  regard  for  an  able  minister 
than  for  the  instruments  of  his  prodigality. 
Tlie  duke  of  Buckingham,  moreover,  was 
continually  laboring  to  make  the  chancel- 
lor ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and 
his  station  as  prime  minister  made  the 
nation  regard  him  as  answerable  for  all 
the  faults  of  the  administration.  The  ill 
success  of  the  war  against  Holland,  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  other  events,  excited 
public  indignation.  The  king's  displeas- 
ure was  changed  into  hatred,  when  he 
saw  his  plan  of  repudiating  his  wife,  and 
marrying  the  beautiful  lady  Stuart,  de- 
feated by  Clarendon,  who  effected  a  mar- 
riage between  this  lady  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  The  king  deprived  him  of 
his  offices,  and  an  impeachment  for  high 
tieason  was  commenced  against  him. 
Clarendon  fled,  and  sent  his  apology  from 
Calais  to  the  house  of  lords.  Both  houses 
ordered  this  writing  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  Clarendon  was 
banished  forever.  The  hatred  of  the  na- 
tion pursued  him  even  to  the  continent 
At  Evreux,  he  was  attacked  by  some 
English  sailors,  dangerously  wounded,  and 
witli  difficulty  rescued  from  their  hands. 
He  lived  six  years  at  MontpelUer,  Moulins 
and  Rouen,  at  which  latter  place  he  died, 
Dec.,  1674.  His  remains  were  afterwards 
canied  to  England,  and  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey. — Lord  Clarendon,  as  long 
as  he  was  minister,  was  the  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  king  against  the  factious, 
and  tlie  defender  of  his  country's  freedom 
against  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power.  In- 
gratitude and  prejudice  tlie  more  easily 
ruined  him,  as  his  stem  and  proud  char- 
acter prevented  his  gaining  affection. 
Among  his  many  writings,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
from  1641  down  to  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  a  very  able  work,  although 
not  free  from  prejudices.  To  this  was 
added,  in  1759,  his  Life  and  a  Continua- 
tion of  his  History. 
Claret.  (See  Borddais  Wines.) 
Clarichord,  or  Clavichord.  A  keyed 
instrument,  now  out  of  use,  somewhat  in 
the  fonn  of  a  spinet,  and  the  strings  of 
which  are  supported  by  five  bridges. 
One  distinction  in  the  clarichord  is,  that 
the  strings  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  render  the  soimd  sweeter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  deaden  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  heard  at  any  considera- 
ble distance.  On  this  account,  it  was  for- 
merly much  used  by  the  nuns,  who  could 
practise  on  it  without  disturbing  the  dor- 
mitory. It  is  sometimes  called  the  dumb 
spind. 


Clarification,  or  the  separation  of  the 
insoluble  particles  that  prevent  a  liquid 
from  bemg  transparent,  may  be  performed 
by  depuration,  filtration  or  coagulation.  In 
the  first  of  these  operations,  the  liquid  is 
permitted  to  subside,  without  being  in  the 
least  disturbed,  until  all  the  particles  which 
were  in  suspension  are  precipitated ;  it  is 
then  decanted.  This  mode  of  clarification 
can  only  be  used  when  the  substance  on 
which  we  operate  is  in  a  large  quantity, 
or  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  altered  during 
the  time  necessary  to  complete  this  opera- 
tion, and  finally  when  its  specific  gravity 
is  less  than  that  of  the  particles  which 
render  it  turbid.  Filtration  is  a  process 
by  which  a  liquid  is  strained  through  a 
body,  the  interstices  of  which  are  small 
enough  to  stop  the  soUd  particles  con- 
tained in  it.  Filters  of  wool,  linen,  paper, 
powdered  glass,  sand  or  charcoal,  may  be 
used,  according  as  the  hquid  is  more  or 
less  dense,  or  of  a  nature  to  operate  upon 
any  one  of  these  bodies.  Finally,  clarifi- 
cation by  coagulation  is  performed  witli 
the  assistance  of  albumen  contained  in 
the  hquid,  or  some  is  added  to  it  for  this 
purpose,  which,  by  the  action  of  caloric, 
of  acids,  &c.  becomes  solid,  forms  a  mass, 
and  precipitates  the  extraneous  substances. 
The  white  of  eggs  is  generally  used  for 
this  purj)Ose. 

Clarinet.  A  wind  instrument  of  the 
reed  kind,  the  scale  of  which,  though  it 
includes  every  semitone  within  its  ex- 
tremes, is  virtually  defective.  Its  lowest 
note  is  E  below  the  F  cliff,  fix)m  which  it 
is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good  perform- 
ers, of  ascending  more  than  three  octaves. 
Its  powers,  through  this  compass,  are  not 
every  where  equal ;  the  player,  therefore, 
has  not  a  free  choice  in  Ids  keys,  being 
generally  confined  to  those  of  C  and  F, 
which,  indeed,  are  the  only  keys  in  which 
the  clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage.  The 
music  for  this  instrument  is  therefore 
usually  written  in  those  keys.  There  are, 
however,  B  flat  clarinets,  A  clarinets,  D 
clarinets,  B  clarinets,  and  G  clarinets :  the 
three  latter  are  scarcely  ever  used  in 
England. 

Clark,  John  ;  an  industrious  critic  and 
classical  commentator,  who  pubhshed 
many  useful  works  on  education.  He 
was  the  master  of  a  grammar-school  at 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died  in  May, 
1734.  Among  his  publications  are  an  In- 
troduction to  making  Latin,  and  editions 
of  several  Latin  authors,  with  Enghsh 
translations. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.  D. ;  a 
celebrated  traveller  of  our  own  times,  pro- 
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fe^or  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  which 
university  he  enriched  with  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  in  foreign  coimtries.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  reverend  Ed- 
Ward  Clarke,  author  of  Letters  on  the 
Spanish  Nation,  and  various  minor  works, 
and  was  born  in  1767.  He  received  his 
education  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  became  a  fellow,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  A.  M.  m  1794.  Soon 
atler,  he  accompanied  lord  Berwick  to 
Italy,  and,  in  1799,  set  out  with  Mr. 
Cripps,  on  an  extensive  and  laborious  tour 
through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Fin- 
land, Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key, returning,  in  1802,  through  Germany 
and  France.  On  his  return,  he  obtained, 
from  the  university  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  its  approbation,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  its  pubUc  libraiies  and  institutions  by 
his  liberal  contributions,  among  which  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  in  value,  is  tlie  celebrat- 
ed manuscript  of  Plato's  works,  with 
nearly  100  others,  and  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  To  him  also  the 
British  nation  is  indebted  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  troops  in 
Egypt,  and  was  the  means  of  its  being 
suirendered  to  the  English  anny.  In 
1806,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  having  brought  a  splendid 
collection  of  specimens  to  Europe  ;  and, 
in  1808,  a  professorship  being  founded 
purposely  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  chair.  A  valuable  collection  of  plants 
and  medals  proved,  also,  at  once  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  taste  and  the  extent  of  his 
industry ;  while  a  curious  model  of  mount 
Vesuvius,  constructed  by  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  Italian  ai'tist,  from  the 
materials  of  the  mountain  it  represents, 
attests  his  great  ingenuity.  This  piece  of 
art  is  now  in  the  possession  of  lord  Ber- 
wick. Doctor  Clarke  pubhshed  Testimo- 
ny of  different  Authors  respecting  the 
colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  account  of  its  removal 
from"  Eleusis  (8vo.,  1801—1803);  The 
Tomb  of  Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Sarcoi)hagus  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(4to.,  1805) ;  A  Description  of  the  Greek 
Marbles  brought  from  the  Shores  of  the 
Euxine,  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean, 
and  deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Uni- 


versity  Library,  Cambridge  (Bvo.,  1809); 
Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  Part  I,  containing  Rus- 
sia, Tartaiy  and  Turkey  (4to.,  1810) ;  Part 
II,  containing  Greece,  Eg}'pt  and  the 
Holy  Land  (Section  1st,  4to.,  1812 ;  Sec- 
tion 2<1,  1814) ;  and  some  other  works. 
Doctor  Clarke  died  March  9,  1821.  Af- 
ter his  death,  a  volume  was  published, 
containing  his  Travels  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Norway,  Finland  and 
Russia  (London,  1823,  4to.).  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  11  vol- 
umes, in  4to.  and  8vo.  (London,  1819 — 
24),  under  the  title  of  Travels  in  various 
Countiies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Afi-ica. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  DD.,  a  celebrated 
theological  and  philosophical  writer,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  England,  in  the  year 
1675,  of  which  city  his  father  was  an 
alderman.  He  was  educated  at  Caius 
college,  Cambridge.  Whilst  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  dihgently  cultivated  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and,  before  the  age  of  21,  had 
largely  contributed  to  diffuse  the  Ne\\to- 
nian  system.  Being  of  opinion  that  the 
vehicle  of  an  established  work,  like  that  of 
Rohault,  would  be  most  convenient  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  true  philoso- 
phy, he  translated  that  author's  Physics 
for  the  use  of  young  students,  whom  he 
thereby  familiarized  with  the  language 
and  reitsonings  of  Newton.  On  enteiing 
into  ordei-s,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  became  an 
author  in  his  own  profession  in  1699, 
when  he  published  Three  practical  Essays 
upon  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Repent- 
ance. This  work  was  followed  by  Re- 
flections on  a  Book  called  Amyntor,  by 
Toland,  relating  to  the  authenticity  of 
writings  not  received  into  the  canon  of 
Sciipture.  In  1701,  he  published  his 
Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  received  two  small 
livings  in  and  near  Noi-wich.  In  1704, 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
Boyle's  lecture,  when  he  chose  for  his 
subject  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  the  next  year, 
when  he  deUvered  a  course  of  sermons 
on  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.  These  sermons  exceedingly 
raised  the  author's  reputation  as  a  close 
and  acute  reasoner,  although  his  argu- 
ment a  prim-i,  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
was,  by  Pope  and  others,  deemed  too 
subtle  and  metaphysical.  He,  however, 
employed  it  only  in  opposition  to  Hobbes, 
Spinoza,  and  sunilar  reasonei-s,  who  could 
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be  no  otlier  way  opposed.  In  1706,  he 
P'jblishicd  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and,  during  the 
same  year,  gave  an  elegnnt  Latin  version 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Opncs,  for  which 
that  great  man  presented  him  with  £.500. 
His  friend,  bishop  3Ioore,  now  introduced 
him  to  queen  Anne,  wJio  appointed  him 
her  chaplain,  and  presented  liim  with  the 
rectorj'  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  tiie 
highest  preferment  he  ever  obtained.  On 
this  occasion,  he  took  his  degree  as  D.  D. 
In  1712,  he  appeared  as  a  philologist,  by 
editing  a  fine  edition  of  Cajsar's  Com- 
mentaries, which  he  dedicated  to  the 
jreat  duke  of  IMarlborough,  and,  in  the 
same  3'ear,  {jublished  a  work  which  in- 
\olved  liim in  endless  controversy,  entitled 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  this  production,  that  mysterious  tenet 
is,  on  critical  principles,  examined  as  de- 
ducible  from  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and 
the  result  of  the  author's  reasonings  was 
go  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  chinch 
of  England,  that  it  became  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  tlie  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion. Several  controversial  pieces  were 
^vritten  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  cham- 
])ion  of  orthodoxy  being  doctor  Water- 
land.  In  1715  and  1716,  a  disputation 
Avas  carried  on  betAveen  doctor  Clarke  and 
the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  concerning  the 
principles  of  natin-al  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion, the  papers  of  wliich  Avere  collected 
and  addressed  to  the  jjrincess  of  Wales, 
afterAvards  queen  Carohne.  In  1717,  he 
published  Remarks  upon  Collins's  Enqui- 
ly  concerning  Human  Liberty,  and,  soon 
after,  gave  much  offence  by  altering  the 
doxology  of  the  singing  j)salms  at  St. 
James's ;  on  which  occasion  the  bishop 
of  London  sent  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
forbidding  the  use  of  them.  In  1724,  he 
published  a  A'olume  consisting  of  17  ser- 
mons, and,  on  the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Ncav- 
ton,  in  1727,  was  oftered  the  place  of 
master  of  the  mint.  This  office  he  de- 
eUned  accepting,  as  inconsistent  Avith  his 
profession,  prefennent  in  which  had,  how- 
ever, now  become  hopeless.  In  1728,  he 
Avrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoadley,  On  the 
Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in 
Bodies  in  Motion,  and,  the  next  year, 
published  the  first  12  books  of  Homer's 
Ihad,  AA'jth  a  Latin  version,  the  remaining 
books  of  which  were  pubUshed  by  his 
son  in  1732.  Doctor  Clarke's  reputation 
as  a  classical  scholar  is  chiefly  founded  on 
this  perfoi-mance,  which  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  He  had  all  his  life  enjoyed 
sound  health;  but,  on  Sunday,  May  11, 
1729,  when  going  to  preach  before  the 


judges  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  he  Avas  seized 
Avilii  a  plemitic  complaint,  which  earned 
him  off,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  m  Ins 
54th  year.  He  left  in  manuscript,  prepar- 
ed for  the  jircss,  An  Exposition  of  the 
Catechism,  Avhich  was  published  by  his 
brother,  Avitli  10  posthtmipus  volumes  ol 
sermons.  The  private  character  of  doctor 
Clai-ke  Avas  extremely  amiable,  being  up- 
right, mild  and  unaffected.  His  intellect- 
UiU  emmence  was  founded  on  a  strong 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  willi- 
out  passion  or  enthusiasm.  He  closely 
pursued  his  object,  Avith  methodical  accu- 
racy and  logical  acuteness,  aided  by  a 
strongly  retentive  memory  and  indefati- 
gable attention. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  colonel  in  the 
service  of  Virginia  against  the  Indians  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  that  post,  and,  for  some 
time,  was  tlie  protector  of  the  people  of 
the  frontiei-s  of  Virginia  and  Pennsj^vania 
from  the  inroads  of  the  saAages.  In  1778, 
lie  Avas  appointed  to  command  a  regiment 
of  infantiy,  and  one  troop  of  cavalrj', 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country  of 
Illinois,  in  which  was  comprehended  the 
countiy  claimed  by  Virginia  that  had  been 
conquered  by  colonel  Clarke.  The  fami- 
lies which  came  AAith  him  to  the  falls  of 
the  Oliio  Avere  the  fu^t  settlers  at  tliat 
place.  At  first,  their  sitijj'i'on  Avas  veiy 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  proxim- 
ity of  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  some 
British  posts;  but,  by  the  exertions  of 
Clarke,  it  was  soon  rendered  secure,  and, 
in  1779,  they  were  enabled  to  remove  into 
Kentucky,  Avhere  emigrants  quickly  flock- 
ed in  great  numbei-s.  In  the  same  year, 
colonel  Clarke  descended  tlie  Ohio,  and 
built  fort  Jefferson,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  1781,  received 
a  general's  commission. — The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  Clarke,  in  a  Avorit 
published  not  veiy  long  since,  called 
jYotes  of  an  Old  Officer : — "  The  Indians 
came  in  to  the  treaty  at  fort  Washington 
in  the  most  fiiendly  manner,  except  the 
Shawahanees,  the  most  conceited  and 
warlike  of  the  aborig^ines,  the  first  in  at  a 
battle,  the  last  at  a  treaty.  300  of  their 
finest  warriors  set  off  in  all  their  paint  and 
feathei-s,  and  filed  into  the  council-house. 
Their  number  and  demeanor,  so  unusual 
at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether 
unexpected  and  suspicious.  The  UnitM 
States'  stockade  mustered  70  men.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  httle  table,  sat 
tlie  commissary-general  Clarke,  the  inde- 
fatigable scourge  of  these  very  marauders, 
general  Richard  Butler  and  Mr.  Parsons. 
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There  was  also  present  a  captain  Denny, 
who,  I  behove,  is  still  alive,  and  can  attest 
this  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an 
old  council-sachem  and  a  war-chief  took 
the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned 
fellow,  wdth  an  impudent  and  villanous 
look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening 
speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the 
passions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  u[)  a  pro- 
digious whoop  at  every  pause.  He  con- 
cluded by  presenting  a  black  and  white 
wampum,  to  signify  they  were  pre- 
j)ared  for  either  event,  peace  or  war. 
Clarke  exliibited  the  same  unaltered  and 
careless  countenance  he  had  shown  dur- 
ing the  whole  scene,  his  head  leaning  on 
his  k'fl  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and 
pushed  the  sacred  wampum  off  the  table, 
with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian, 
at  the  same  time,  started  from  his  seat 
with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous, 
and  pecuharly  savage  sounds,  which  star- 
tle and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten. 
At  this  juncture,  Clarke  rose.  The  scru- 
tinizing eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  in- 
sulted symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave 
the  hall.  They  did  so,  apparently  invol- 
untarily. They  were  heard  all  that  night, 
debating  in  the  bushes  near  the  fort. 
The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old 
sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  the  next  morning  they  came  back 
and  sued  for  peace." — General  Clarke  died 
on  the  13th  of  Februarj-^,  1817,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  near 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Classic  (from  the  Latin  classis).  The 
Roman  people  were  divided  into  six 
classes,  and  classici  was  the  name  given 
to  the  citizens  belonging  to  the  firet  class. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authore  have  been,  in  modern 
times,  called  classics,  that  is,  the  excellent, 
the  models.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
(livei'sity  of  value  among  them  ;  but  their 
superiority  to  the  writers  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters, 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  very  natural  for 
tlieir  admirci-s  to  give  them,  collectively, 
the  name  of  classics.  The  Germans  soon 
gave  the  word  klassisch  (classical)  a  wider 
sense,  applying  it  more  philosophically,  and 
making  it  embrace,  1.  the  standard  works 
of  any  nation,  and,  2.  ancient  hterature 
and  art,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modem 
or  romantic.  The  English  and  French 
Lave  followed  this  example,  though  but 
recently.  The  Dictionnaire  dt  VAcaiemie 
cives  no  other  definition  to  the  word 
^  20* 


classiquc  than  AutcuT  classique,  c'est-a-dire 
un  avttur  ancien,  approuve,  et  qvi  fait  au- 
torite  dans  une  certaine  matihe:  Platan. 
Homire,  Dimosthtne,  Ciciron,  Virgile,  Ti- 
tt-IAve,  ^-c.  sord  des  auteurs  classiqties. 

As  regards  classical,  by  which  we  mean, 
in  this  place,  ancient,  literature,  we  ob- 
sei-ve  a  striking  difference  between  it  and 
modem  literature.  The  Greek  authora 
were  the  pupils  of  nature  and  an  active, 
energetic  life.  These  fumished  their  dis- 
cipline rather  than  the  pedantic  forms  of 
schools,  which  are  impressed  with  painful 
labor  upon  the  memory,  and  only  half 
imderstood.  They  had,  besides,  a  very 
keen  sensibility  for  beauty,  which  was 
fully  developed  by  the  loveliness  of  sur- 
rounding nature,  and  by  their  active  life, 
in  which  all  their  faculties  were  unfold- 
ed. They  spent  their  hves  in  constjmt 
contests  for  liberty,  and  for  superiority 
in  physical  or  mental  accomplishments. 
Eveiy  thing  was  public;  every  thing 
stimulated  emulation.  Nature  and  Liberty 
are  the  genii  which  presided  over  the  la- 
bors of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  works  are 
classical,  that  is,  models,  as  far  as  they 
are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  circumstances 
m  which  they  were  placed.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  Greeks  over  the  slaves  of 
Asia,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  own  ty- 
i-ants,  first  produced  poets  among  them ; 
and  these  continued,  in  an  uninternipted 
series,  exerting  a  decisive  influence  upon 
rhetoric,  history  and  the  plastic  arts,  and 
receiving,  in  their  turn,  a  corresjjonding 
influence,  imtil  degeneracy,  over-refine- 
ment and  political  subjugation  took  the 
place  of  nature  and  hberty.  The  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  dominion  fixed  the 
limits  of  Greek  classical  hterature.  From 
that  time,  Greece  produced  only  learned 
inquirers  and  rich  treasures  of  knowledge, 
but  no  works  distinguished  as  models, 
such  as  had  been  composed  in  the  time 
of  her  freedom,  under  the  joint  influence 
of  her  political  constitution,  religion,  beau- 
tiful chmate,  and  language,  which  contain- 
ed the  elements  of  the  highest  perfection 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  other 
languages. — The  Romans,  from  their  po- 
litical constitution  and  national  character, 
have  become  models  only  in  history  and 
rhetoric,  and  works  on  war,  architecture 
and  law.  The  most  active  element  in  their 
national  character  was  always  tlie  mUi- 
tary  and  legal  spirit  But  their  language 
acquired,  from  the  habits  of  the  nation, 
such  conciseness  and  precision,  that  they 
remain  models  in  history,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  branch  of  composition,  as  far  as  con- 
cise expression  is  concerned,  so  difficult 
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and  so  valuable  an  attainment  The  rapid 
growth  of  their  power  outstripped  the 
developement  of  their  literature,  which 
attained  its  meridian  soon  after  tlie  over- 
throw of  liberty  and  the  establishment  of 
despotism.  Hence  it  speedily  degenerat- 
ed, and  the  time  soon  arrived  when  Ro- 
man literature  consisted,  in  a  great -meas- 
ure, of  descriptions  of  the  universal  cor- 
luption  and  misery  of  the  people,  charac- 
terized eitlier  b)'  a  morose  bitterness  or  by 
the  complacency  of  deep-seated  immoral- 
ity.— The  style  of  the  ancient  writers  is 
verj'  characteristic,  and  forms  a  striking 
distinction  between  them  and  the  mod- 
ems. Their  language  is  generally  simple, 
natural,  pure,  and  therefore  exjjressive ; 
^vllilst  the  modem  writers,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  erudition,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  our  social  life,  are  constantly 
tempted  to  sacrifice  energy  and  concise- 
ness to  brilliancy  and  ricliness  of  illustra- 
tion ;  so  much  so,  that  Rousseau  was  led 
into  the  paradox  of  declaring  himself  jm 
enemy  to  all  wit.  Besides  the  style  of 
the  ancient  writers,  so  many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  excellence  of 
their  productions ;  the  union  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  of  rudeness  and  refine- 
ment, was  fitted  to  exercise  so  beneficial 
an  influence  upon  them,  that  the  best 
works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have 
secured  to  diemselvcs  a  permanent  place 
among  the  means  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, throughout  Europe  and  the  nations 
<i'  European  descent.  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  hteraturc  of  Greece  and  Rome  can 
1)0  of  Uttlc  value  to  us,  as  their  condition 
and  character,  their  principles,  political 
and  religious,  were  so  different  from  oure. 
But,  without  mentioning  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  these 
languages  by  men  devoted  to  certain  par- 
ticular pursuits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm, that  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
accomplishment  is  not  possible  without 
classical  attainments.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  are  permitted  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  literaiy  treasures  of  these 
glorious  nations,  mthout  being  obliged  to 
participate  in  the  suffeiings  and  stmggles 
Avliich  contributed  so  essentially  to  their 
riclmess  and  beauty.  The  very  study  of 
their  languages  has  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  intellectual  developement  of 
the  students  of  modem  times,  whose  na- 
tive languages  are  of  a  much  less  philo- 
sophical construction.  If  it  were  neces- 
saiy  to  bring  forward  examples,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  not  only  that  most  of  the 
men  of  modem  times,  distinguished  in 


the  various  branches  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal science,  have  had  a  classical  educa- 
tion, but  also  that  this  education  has  ex- 
erted a  most  important  influence  on  their 
minds.  The  beneficial  eflect  of  classical 
literature  on  the  character  of  nations 
might  also  be  easily  shown.  Undoubted- 
ly a  wTongly  directed  classical  education 
has,  ill  some  instances,  produced  injurious 
consequences.  So,  too,  has  ni!S<lirected 
religious  instruction ;  but  the  one  is  no 
more  an  argument  against  classical  litera- 
ture than  the  other  is  against  religion. — 
We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enter  upon  a 
statement  of  t!ie  characteristic  tlifferences 
of  ancient  and  modem  hterature,  as  the 
subject  has  not  been  sufBciently  discussed 
by  English  writers  to  give  that  precision 
to  the  requisite  phraseology  which  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  condensed  view 
of  the  subject  intelligible.  We  will  only 
remark,  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks — 
to  use  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tus William  Schlegel — was  the  apotheosis 
of  the  jiowers  of  nature  and  of  terrestrial 
life.  Every  thing,  therefore,  was  positive, 
clear  and  finished  in  their  religion  and  reli- 
gious views.  Such  is  also  the  predomina- 
ting character  of  Lheir  literature.  Modern 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  witli 
the  chai'acter  of  the  Christian  rcligion,whici) 
directs  the  mind  to  the  mysterious  and  the 
infinite.  The  Greek  philosophy,  more- 
over, sought  for  happiness  in  mental  tran- 
quillity and  tlie  well-balanced  and  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  different  facukies. 
The  Christian  encourages  a  stmggle  be- 
tween tlie  higher  and  lower  powers  of 
our  nature.  The  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle  on  modern  writers  is  not, 
indeed,  universjil.  Some  productions  of 
modern  limes  are  characterized  by  the 
Grecian  element  rather  than  the  romantic, 
or,  as  it  might  properly  be  called,  the  Teu- 
ionico-Chrisiian,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
poems  of  Gothe.  This  caimot  be  said  of 
Byron,  notwithstanding  the  anti-Christian 
character  of  much  which  he  has  written. 
We  will  conclude  our  remarks  respecting 
the  difference  between  ancient  and  mod- 
em Avriters  by  another  remark  of  Schlegel. 
He  says  that  the  genius  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets was  of  a  plastic  character ;  that  their 
creations  resembled  those  of  tlie  sculptor. 
Sculpture  directs  our  attention  exclusively 
to  a  particular  object:  it  detaches  the 
statue  from  all  surrounding  objects,  or  in- 
dicates them,  if  at  all,  very  slightly.  This 
is  the  character  of  the  creations  of  the 
ancient  dramatists,  whilst  the  genius  of 
the  modem  drama  has  much  more  resem- 
blance to  tb?t  which  fills  a  picture  wth  a 
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great  variety  of  objects,  operatiag,  it  is 
true,  to  produce  a  coinmon  effect,  but 
having  also  much  individuality  of  char- 
acter. 

The  same  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  or  classical 
and  romantic  hterature,  prevails,  to  a  great 
degree,  between  ancient  and  modem  art. 
We  may  reniai-k  in  general,  respecting 
classical  art,  by  v/hich  we  mean  especially 
Greek  art  (the  Romans  having  always  re- 
»inained,  in  a  great  measure,  imitators  of 
the  Greeks),  that  its  productions  ai-e  com- 
\)lete  m  themselves,  expressing,  in  their 
beautiful  forms,  all  wliich  the  artist  in- 
tended to  convey,  while  the  genius  of 
modern  art  is  characterized  by  aiming  at 
something  infinite,  beyond  the  power  of 
precise  conception  and  perfect  representa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  Greeks  devot- 
ed themselves  to  sculpture  more  than  to 
painting,  and  even  gave  to  their  produc- 
tions in  the  latter  branch  of  art  something 
of  a  plastic  character,  whilst  the  moderns 
have  directed  their  attention  much  more 
to  painting,  and  have  given  to  sculpture  a 
character  different  from  that  which  it  had 
among  the  ancients.  The  same  differ- 
ence of  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  two  periods,  and  the  music 
of  modem  times  owes  its  excellence  to 
causes  similar  to  those  which  have  carried 
painting  to  such  perfection. 

As  regards  the  classical  writers  of  any 
country,  meaning,  by  this  term,  the  stan- 
«!ard  writers  in  the  different  departments 
of  literature,  it  would  he  dif3cult  to  give  a 
jjrecise  definition  of  what  entitles  an  au- 
thor to  the  epithet  classical ;  yet  we  find 
the  judgment  of  nations  (allowance  being 
made  for  the  peculiar  tastes  of  each) 
pretty  uniform  and  prettj'  correct.  Still, 
however,  there  ai'e  considerable  divei-si- 
ties  of  opinion  as  to  the  wTitere  who  are 
to  bo  ranked  as  classics,  in  nations  among 
whom  the  oveJTvhelming  authority  of 
some  great  learned  body  has  not  deter- 
mined who  are  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion. We  might  instance  the  Germans, 
and  even  the  French,  as  far  as  respects 
the  writei-s  who  have  appeared  since  the 
])ublication  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  VAcadi- 
/;i{e. — Much  information  is  contained  on 
the  French  classics  in  La  Harpe's  Cours  de 
Litterature  Prangaise,  and  in  that  of  Le^i- 
zac  (Paris,  1807,  4  vols.) ;  also  in  Bouter- 
wek's  extensive  Geschicfde  der  Poesie  und 
Bereutsamkeit.  For  the  EngUsh  classics, 
Johnson  and  Warton  are  to  be  consulted. 
Bouterwek's  work,  also,  is  full  of  valuable 
information  on  this  subject.  The  Italian 
classics  are  to  be  learned  from  the  works 


of  Tiraboschi,  Ginguen6,  Sismondi  and 
Bouterwek.  An  account  of  the  best  au- 
thors of  Spanish  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  Velasquez  and  Nicolas  Antonio,  Bihlio- 
ilt£ca  Vetas  et  Myva,  in  Sismondi's  LUi- 
rature  du  Midi  de  VEurope,  and  in  Bouter- 
wek's work,  of  which  the  part  relating  to 
Spain  has  been  lately  translated  into 
Spanish,  under  the  following  title  :  Histo- 
ria  de  la  lAtcratura  Espanola,  escrita  tn 
Mernan  por  F.  Boiderwek,  traducida  cd 
Castellano  y  adicionada  por  D.  Josi  Go- 
mez de  la  Cortina  y  D.  JVicolds  Hugalde  y 
MoUimdo  (Madrid,  1829,  8vo.  vol.  i,  pp. 
276).  Half  of  vol.  i.  consists  of  additions 
by  the  translators,  wiiich,  however,  do  not 
add  much  to  tlie  value  of  the  work.  For 
Portuguese  literature,  Bouter>vek,  Sis- 
mondi, and,  cliiefly,  don  Barbosa  Macha- 
do's  Bihliotheca  Lusitana  (Lisbon,  1731,  4 
vols,  fol.),  are  to  be  recommended.  The 
works  of  Ideler  and  Nolte,  Handbiichery 
for  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  English 
hterature,  are  highly  valuable,  containing 
judicious  selections  from  the  best  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  tliese  hteratures,  with 
short  accounts  of  each  author  from  whom 
extracts  are  made.  Tliese  gentlemen  are 
distinguished  literati  at  Berlin,  of  whom 
the  former  is  likewise  known  as  one  of 
the  gieatest  chronologists  of  the  age,  and 
by  his  Arabian  chrestomathy.  For  Ger- 
man literature,  Ersch's  Handbuch  der 
Dcutschcn  Literatur  (new  edition,  1822 
et  seq.,  4  vols.)  is  to  be  consulted.  For 
further  information  resjjecting  the  litera- 
ture of  different  countries,  see  the  articles 
on  tliese  countries  respectively.  Augus- 
tus William  Schlegel's  works  must  be 
considered  as  still  unrivalled  for  jffofound 
and  original  criticism  on  the  art  and  lite- 
rature of  the  ancient  and  motlern  nations. 
CtAUDE  Lorraine,  so  called,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  landscape 
jiainters.  His  real  name  was  Claude  Gd- 
Ue  :  he  was  called  Lorraine  from  the 
province  of  this  name,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  castle  of  Champagne,  of  poor 
paients,  whom  he  lost  early.  His  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected.  When  12  years 
old,  he  went  to  live  with  his  brother,  an 
engraver  in  wood  at  Friburg.  After- 
wards, a  relation  of  his  took  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  landscape 
painter  Agostino  Tassi,  as  a  color-grinder 
and  a  kitchen-lwy.  Here  he  received  a 
little  instniction  in  painting,  having  previ- 
ously acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  from 
his  brother.  The  sight  of  some  paintings 
of  Godfrey  Vals  enchanted  him  so  much, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  travelled 
to  Naples  to  study  with  the  artist.    His 
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genius  now  unfolded  itself  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  he  was  soon  considered  one 
of  the  first  landscape-painters  of  his  time  ; 
particularly  after  he  had  stutlied,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  the  paintings  of  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  whereby  his  coloring  and  cldaro 
scuro  were  greatly  improved.     After  mak- 
ing a  journey  into  his  native  country,  he 
settled,  in  1627,  in  Rome,  where  his  works 
were  greatly  sought  for,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  live  much  at  his  ease,  until 
1682,  when  he  died  of  the  gout.     The 
principal  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain  and   Gcrman)'^  are  adorned 
with  his  productions.     His  best  work,  and 
the   one  on  which   he   himself  set  the 
greatest  value,  is  the  painting  of  a  small 
wood  belonging  to  the  villa  Madarna  (in 
Rome).     Clement  XI  offered  to  purchase 
it  for  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  would 
cover  its  surface ;  but  the  artist  would  not 
part  with  it,  since  he  used  it  as  a  study. 
Claude  possessed  the  greatest  power  of 
invention,  by  which  he  gave  an  inexhaust- 
ible variety  to  his  paintings,  united  with 
an  ardent  and  persevering  study  of  nature. 
The  truth  with  which   he   portrays  the 
effect  of  the  sim  in  every  part  of  the  day, 
soft  breezes  playing  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  all  the  delicate  beauties  of 
nature,  is  surprising  ;   and  no  artist  but 
Caspar  Dughet  conies  near  him  in  this 
particular.     But  all  his  rivals  fell  far  short 
of  equalling  the  dewy  humidity  which  he 
threw  over  dark,  shadowy  places.     His 
figures  are  poor,  and  he  used  to  say — "  I 
sell  my  landscapes,  and  give  ray  figures 
into  the  bargain."     In  a  great  part  of  his 
paintings,   the   figures  are   the  work   of 
Lauri  and  Francesco  Allegrini.    Claude 
most  frequently  chooses  agreeable  views 
without  fixed   limits,   in  which   tlie  eye 
loses  itself.      He  often  introduces  grand 
ai-chitectural    structures,  and   makes  his 
landscapes  the  scenes  of  mythological  and 
historical    events.     As   other  artists  fre- 
quently gave  his  name  to  their  own  pro- 
ductions,  he  made   drawings  of  all  his 
paintings,  and  called  the  books  in  which 
they  were  contained  Ldbri  di  verita.     Such 
a  collection,  containing  200  drawings,  be- 
longs to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  ;  another, 
of  130  drawings,  to  lord  Holland. 

Claddianos  (Clauditis),  a  Latin  poet,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  and  his  sons,  and  was 
an  experienced  warrior,  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  merit  His  poems  gained  him  such 
renown,  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  senate, 
the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honoriua 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honor  in  the  forum 
of  Trajan,  with  the  inscription,  that  he 


combined  the  genius  of  Virgil  and  of  Ho- 
mer. Besides  several  panegyrical  poems 
on  Honorius,  StJlicho,and  others,  we  pos- 
sess two  of  his  epic  poems,  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  and  an  unfinished  Giganto- 
machia,  eclogues,  epigi-ams  and  occasional 
j)oems.  He  exhibits  a  brilliant  fancy,  rich 
coloring,  great  variety  and  precision  in  his 
descriptions,  but  he  is  often  deficient  in 
taste  and  graccfiilness  of  thought.  The 
liest  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Gessner,  Leipsic,  1759,  and  of  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1760,  4to. 

Claudius  (Tiberius)  Drusus  Csesar,  a 
Roman  emperor,  tlie  youngest  son  of  the 
elder  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  and  Antonia 
the  younger,  the  daughter  of  Augustus's 
sister,  born  at   Lyons,  grew  uj)  without 
any  education,  for  the  most  part  among 
slaves  and  women,  and  was  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  scorn  at  court.    He  lived  as 
an  unimportant  private  man,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  Uterature.   Among  other 
works,  he  WTote  a  Roman  history,  em- 
bracing the  period  fi"om  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar to  his  own  time,  in  43  volumes,  and 
also  his  own  life.     After  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  body-guard,  who  were  ran- 
sacking the   palace,  discovered  him   se- 
creted in  a  comer,  dragged  him  out,  and 
proclaimed  him  emperor  (41  A.  D.).     The 
senate,  who  had  determined  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  republic,  were  forced  to  con- 
firm the  appointment.    Claudius,  suddenly 
transferred  from  retirement  and  oppres- 
sion to  uncontrolled  power,  distinguished 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  some  praise- 
worthy acts ;   he  recalled  the  exiles,  and 
restored  their  estates  to  them  ;  embellished 
Rome,  and  erected  several  large  buildings 
for  the  public  good.    He  made  Mauritania 
a  Roman  province  ;    his  armies   fought 
successfully  against    the  Gennans,    and 
kept  possession  of  several  strong  places 
in  Britain.    But  he  soon  sunk  into  de- 
bauchery and  voluptuousness  ;    and  his 
wives,  particularly  the  infamous  Messalina 
(q.  v.),  togetlier  with  his  freedmen,  admin- 
istered the  government,  sold  offices  and 
places  of  honor,  and  committed  the  great- 
est atrocities  unpunished.     He  died  of 
poison  administered  by  his  second  wife, 
Agrippina  (mother  of  Nero),  at  the  age  of 
63,  A.  D.  54.    His  deification  was  the  cause 
of  Seneca's  pasquinade  entitled  Apokah- 
kynthosis. 

Claudius,  Matthias  (called  ^smus,  or 
the  fVandsbeck  Messenger),  a  German  poet, 
whose  prose  and  poetry  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp  of  humor,  frankness  and  cordiality, 
was  bom,  in  1741,  at  Reinfeld,  in  Hol- 
stein,  near  Ltibeck.    In  1775,  he  made  a 
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collection  of  his  compositions  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Wandsbeck  Messenger, 
and  other  periodicals,  with  the  addition 
of  some  which  had  not  been  printed,  and 
gave  the  collection  the  title  Asmus  omnia 
sua  secum  portans,  or  Complete  Works  of 
the  Wandsotck  Messenger  (complete  till 
1812,  in  8  vols.).  He  wrote  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  All  his  works  are  of 
a  popular  character.  They  are  Aviitten  in 
a  natural,  intelligible,  and  often  humorous 
style,  and  suppojt  the  cause  of  good 
morals,  benevolence,  patriotism  and  piety, 
while  they  attack  folly  and  vice  with  the 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  scorn.  Many  of 
his  songs  have  been  set  to  music  by  the 
fii"st  composers,  and  have  become  a  part 
of  the  national  melodies.  In  the  latter 
pait  of  his  life,  he  became  a  convert  to 
reUgious  mysticism,  and  died  at  Ham- 
burg, Jan.  21,  1815,  after  having  filled 
several  public  offices. 

Clausenburg,  or  Colosvar  ;  a  towTi 
in  Transylvania,  capital  of  the  Land  of  the 
Hungarians  and  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Samos ;  145  miles  N.  N.  E. 
Belgrade,  225  E.  S.  E.  Vienna ;  Ion.  23° 
35'  E. ;  lat.  46°  44'  N. ;  population,  18,210 ; 
number  of  houses,  1200.  It  became  the 
seat  of  government  of  Transylvania  about 
1790.  It  is  situated  in  a  romantic  valley, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  has  a  handsome  public  square, 
several  elegant  streets,  fine  gardens,  and 
public  walks.  It  contains  5  CathoUc 
churches,  2  Calvinist,  1  Lutheran,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 2  hospitals,  a  Cathohc  college  con- 
taining, in  1814, 232  students ;  a  Reformed 
college  with  636  students ;  and  a  Unitarian 
college  with  206  students. 

Clausewitz,  Charles  von,  Pi-ussian 
major-general,  director  of  the  general  mili- 
tary school  at  Berlin,  bom,  June  1,  1780, 
at  Bui'g,  entered  the  mihtary  service  in 
1792,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of 
1793  and  1794.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon,  in  the  service  of 
Russia  and  Pnissia,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Uebersicht  des  Feldzugs  von 
1813  (Sin-vey  of  the  Campaign  of  1813). 
Ci/ATiCHORD.  (See  Clarichord.) 
Clavicimbalum  ;  the  name  originally 
{"iven  to  the  hai'psichord. 

Ci/AVi-crnNDER.  (See  Chladni.) 
Clavigero,  Francesco  Saverio ;  a  Span- 
ish historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico.  He  was  educated  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  reside<l  nearly  40  years 
in  the  provinces  of  New  Spam,  where  he 
acquired  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  other  indigenous  nations,  collected 
many  of  Uieir  traditions,  and  studied  their 


historical  paintings,  and  other  monuments 
of  antiquity.  The  first  of  his  researches 
was  a  History  of  Mexico,  written  in  Ital- 
ian, of  which  an  English  translation  in  2 
vols.  4to.  was  published  in  1787.  This  is 
a  most  comprehensive  work,  affording  a 
great  deal  of  information  relative  to  the 
natural  and  civil  histoiy,  antiquities  and 
religion  of  Mexico  ;  but  it  displays  more 
industry  than  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 

Clavijo  t  Flaxardo,  don  Joseph ;  a 
Spaniard,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  quarrel 
with  Beaumarchais.  He  lived  in  Madrid, 
where  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  intelli- 
gent scholar,  and  had  pulilished  a  journal. 
El  Pensador,  and  otlier  useful  works, 
when  his  connexion  vdth  the  sister  of 
Beaumarchais,  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
then  forsaken,  gave  rise  to  an  aflfair  of 
honor  between  him  and  the  brother  of  the 
lady,  who  was  fonriidable  for  talent  rather 
than  courage.  This  affair  nearly  occa- 
sioned Clavijo  the  loss  of  his  life,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  office  and  tlie  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  kind  of 
dishonor  which  the  representations  of  his 
advei"sary  had  brought  upon  him.  For 
more  than  20  years,  he  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  Mercurio  Historico  y 
Politico  de  Madrid,  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  as  early  as  1773.  He  like- 
wise translated  Buffbn's  Natural  History 
into  Spanish  (Madrid,  1785—90,  12  vols.). 
He  was  vice-du-ector  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  histoiy,  and  director  of  the  T7ieatre 
de  los  Sitios,  when  he  died  in  1806.  Far 
from  resembling  the  detestalde  portrait 
which  Beaumarchais  draws  of  him,  Cla- 
vijo was  of  a  mild  disposition,  upright 
character,  and  a  clear  understanding. 
Gothe  founded  his  tragedy  Clavigo  on 
Beaumarchais's  story. 

Clavis  (Latin  for  key)  is  often  used  for 
a  drawing,  an  index,  &c.,  which  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  another 
work ;  for  instance,  clams  Ciceronia,  clavis 
Homerica,  &c. 

Clay  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  min- 
erals, and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
fonn  in  its  composition.  Several  varieties 
soften  in  water,  find  allow  themselves  to 
be  kneaded  and  formed  into  moulds — a 
property  by  which  they  are  fitted  for  the 
use  so  commonly  made  of  them.  Some 
are  easily  fusible,  others  refi"actory  ;  some 
acquire  particular  tints,  others  lose  their 
color  and  become  white  when  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat ;  upon  all  of  which  proper- 
ties their  applicability  depends.  They 
occur  in  beife  near  the  surface  of  tiie 
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earth,  or,  covered  by  the  soil,  in  the  form- 
ations of  bro^vn  and  black  coal.    In  the 
latter  situation,  they  often  contain  remains 
of  vegetables,  and  are  called  slate  clay, 
which  is  intimately  related  to  bituminous 
shale  and  alum-earth.     Alumine  is  the 
basis  of  all  clays,  and  imparts  to  them 
their    predominating    characters.      It    is 
mixed  with  very  variable  proportions  of 
silex,  magnesia,  hme,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  varieties  of  clay  are  of  various  im- 
portant applications  in  pottery,  in  manu- 
facturing stone- ware    and    porcelain,   in 
constructing  furnaces  for  metallurgic  ope- 
rations, &c. — Some  of  the  principal  vari- 
eties   are    indurated  clay,  or   clay  stone, 
which  is  clay  in  its  highest  state  of  indu- 
ration.   It  is  soft,  but  not  easily  diffused 
in  water,  and  does  not  form  vnth  it  a  duc- 
tile paste. — Porcelain  clay,  so  named  fit)m 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  white, 
with  occasional    shades  of  yellow  and 
gray.    It  is  dull  and  opaque  ;  feels  soft ;  in 
water,  it  falls  to  powder,  and,  when  knead- 
ed, it  forms  a  ductile  paste.    It  is,  in  gen- 
eral, infusible  by  any  heat  that  can  be 
raised.    It  consists  essentially  of  silex  and 
alumine ;   that  of  Cornwall  contams  60 
parts  of  alumine  with  20  of  silex, — Patterns 
clay  and  pipe  clay  are  similar,  but  less 
pure,  generally  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish 
color,  fi-om  the  presence  of  iron. — Loam 
is  the  same  substance  mixed  vnth  sand, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  various  other  foreign 
ingredients. — ^The  boles,  which   are  of  a 
red  or  yellow  color,  are  of  a  similar  com- 
position, and  appear  to  owe  their  colors 
to  oxide  of  iron.     They  are  distinguished 
by  their  conchoidal  fi-acture. — The  ochres 
are  similar  to  the  boles,  containing  only 
more  oxide  of  iron. — Puller's  earth  has  an 
earthy  fracture,  sometimes  slaty,  is  dull 
and  opaque.    In  water,  it  falls  to  powder, 
without  forming  a  ductile  paste.   It  is  used 
to  remove  grease  from  cloth. — Tripoli  is 
found  loose  or  indurated ;  its  fracture  is 
earthy  ;  it  feels  harsh  and  dry  ;  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue.    It  is  used  for  pol- 
ishing the  metals  and  glass. — The  clays 
are  too  generally  distributed  to  require 
the  enumeration  of  their  localities. 

Clemence  Isaure,  daughter  of  Ludo- 
vico  Isaure,  bom  in  14^4,  near  Toulouse, 
lost  her  brave  father  when  she  was  only 
five  years  old.  She  was  educated  in  soli- 
tude, and  grew  up,  endowed  by  nature 
with  beauty  and  talents.  Near  to  her 
garden  dwelt  a  young  troubadour,  named 
JRaovl,  who  became  enamored  of  her, 
and  communicated  his  passion  in  songs, 
in  which  her  name  and  his  were  united. 
The  maiden  replied,  not  with  words,  but 


with  flowers,  agreeably  to  the  petition  of 
her  lover — 

Vous  avez  inspirt  mes  vers, 
Qu'une  fleur  soil  ma  recompense — 
and  Raoul  could  well  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. He  was  the  natural  son  of  count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  followed  his 
father  to  the  war  against  the  einperor 
Maximilian.  In  the  battle  of  Guigcnaste, 
both  were  slain,  and  Isaure  resolved  to 
take  the  veil.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
she  renewed  the  poetic  festival  which  had 
been  estabhshed  by  the  gjiy  company  of 
the  seven  troubadours,  but  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  forgotten,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Jeux  Jloraxix  (q.  v.),  and  assigned,  as  prizes 
for  the  victors  in  the  poetical  contests,  the 
five  different  flowers  which  had  served 
her  as  means  for  replying  to  her  lover's 
passion.  These  flowers  were  vvTought  in 
gold  and  silver.  Clemence  Isaure  appro- 
priated all  her  fortune  to  the  support  of 
this  institution.  She  was  versed  herself 
in  the  gaye  science,  and,  having  fixed  upon 
the  1st  of  May  as  the  day  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes,  she  composed  an  ode 
on  spring,  which  acquired  for  her  the  sur- 
name of  the  Sappho  of  Toulouse. 

Clement,  Titus  Flavins  (probably  a 
native  of  Athens,  but,  on  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence,  commonly  called 
tlie  Alexandrian),  was  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
the  2d  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
century.  He  had  been  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, was  converted  to  Christianity,  and, 
after  travelUng  a  long  time  in  Greece, 
Italy  and  the  East,  became  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  teacher 
{catechetes)  of  the  school  in  that  city,  in 
which  place  he  succeeded  Pantsenus,  his 
teacher,  and  was  succeeded  by  Origen, 
his  pupil.  These  three  instructers  in- 
creased the  fame  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  in  the  2d  and  3d  century.  Clem- 
ent was  a  fertile  writer.  The  most  im- 
portant among  those  of  his  productions 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  are 

inscribed  npOTptnTocdj,  nai^aywySs,  and  XrpuMO- 

TtTs,  or  Srpui/xaTa.  The  first  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  heathens  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity, the  second  an  exposition  of  Christian 
morals,  and  the  third,  which  exhibits  the 
most  varied  erudition,  has  the  title  Car- 
pets, on  account  of  the  variety  of  subjects, 
moral,  metaphysical,  theological,  histori- 
cal, which  are  here  interwoven.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  these  works  are 
an  unitation  of  the  degrees  of  the  Greek 
mysteries.  The  first  was  tlie  'AnoK&Oafion, 
the  purification  from  the  former  life  ;  the 
second,  the  Mt^ais,  the  consecration ;  the 
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third,  the  'EiroirTtm,  inspection.  The  works 
of  Clement  are  of  great  importance,  as 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  state  of  sci- 
ence in  his  time,  and  because  they  contain 
fragments  and  accounts  of  lost  works  of 
antiquity.  Clement  introduced  the  eclec- 
tic philosophy  into  Christianity,  and  pro- 
moted the  allegorical  and  mystical  expla- 
nation of  the  sacred  writings.  The  phi- 
losophy and  erudition  which  gained  him 
the  admiration  of  his  time,  but  also  se- 
duced him,  at  times,  into  singular  spec- 
ulations, caused  him,  at  a  later  period,  to 
be  considered  a  heretic,  and  to  lose,  with 
the  orthodox,  the  name  of  saint,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  liim.  The  first 
editions  of  his  worlis  are  that  at  Florence, 
in  1550,  and  that  at  Heidelberg  (Comme- 
lin.),  1592,  by  Frederic  Sylburg,  both  in 
folio.  The  most  complete  is  that  of 
John  Potter,  Oxon.,  A  Theairo  Sheldon, 
1715,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757. 

Clement  ;  the  name  of  many  popes. — 
Clement  I,  of  Rome,  was,  according  to  the 
most  probable  computation,  from  91  to 
100,  bishop  m  that  city.  He  is  counted 
among  the  apostolic  fathers  (see  Churchy 
Fathers  of),  because  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Phihppians  (chap.  iv.  verse  3),  men- 
tions a  Clement  as  a  co-laborer  with  him, 
and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  spiritual  consecration.  He  wrote  two 
lettei-s  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which  the 
first  is  extant  almost  entire,  but  disfig- 
ured with  some  corruptions  and  interpola- 
tions ;  of  the  second,  only  a  fragment  ex- 
ists. There  is  a  work,  pretending  to  be 
the  autobiogiaphy  of  Clement,  containing 
an  account  of  his  hfe,  and  his  travels  with 
the  apostle  Peter,  which,  however,  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of 
the  2d  or  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century. 
It  exists  in  three  different  forms :  the  first 
and  most  complete  is  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Rufinus,  under  the  title  Recogni- 
Uones,  because  Clement,  afl;er  a  number 
of  the  strangest  adventures,  finds  the 
members  of  his  family,  who  had  been 
separated  from  him  ;  the  second  is  in 
Greek,  and  divided  into  homilies,  under 
the  title  Clementina ;  the  third  is  a  short 
epitome,  relating  the  acts,  journeys  and 
preaching  of  St,  Peter.  There  is  equally 
little  reason  for  considering  Clement  the 
author  of  the  body  of  apostolic  constitu- 
tions and  canons  which  are  ascribed  to 
him,  though  some  of  them  may  belong  to 
him,  or  at  least  to  his  age.  Of  a  far  later 
origin  are  the  pseudo-Clementine  letters 
among  the  spurious  decretals.  The  opin- 
ion storted  by  professor  Kestner  1819, 
that  Clement  estabhshed  a  secret  ChnsUan 


society,  under  the  name  Jigape,  for  the 
systematic  suppression  of  paganism,  has 
not  been  adopted  by  any  other  dieologian. 

Clement  II  (Suidger,  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg) was  placed  in  the  papal  see  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III,  in  the  room  of  the 
unworthy  Benedict  IX.  He  crowned  this 
emperor,  and  held  a  synod  for  the  sup- 
pression of  simony.  His  death  took  place 
in  1047.  He  was  probably  poisoned  by 
Benedict  IX.  (q.  v.) 

Clement  III  (Guibert,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  belonging  to  the  party  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV)  was  chosen  pope  in 
1080,  wdth  the  view  of  supplanting  Greg- 
ory VII,  and  placed  by  violence  in  the 
Roman  see  (1084) ;  maintained  his  situa- 
tion as  anti-pope,  even  after  Gregory's 
death,  against  Victor  HI,  who  was  chosen 
by  Gregory's  adherents,  and  against  Urban 
II,  with  various  success,  till  1089.  He 
was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  com- 
pelled to  swear  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  papal  authority  ;  but,  in  1091,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  Henry's  army.  Be- 
ing again  compelled  to  quit  the  city  in 
1094,  he  sought  refiige  at  Henry's  court, 
submitted,  in  1099,  to  Urban's  successor. 
Paschal  ll,  and  died  at  Ravenna,  in  1100. 
He  exercised  the  papal  authority  only  in 
those  provinces  of  Germany  and  Italy 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
emperor,  and  is  not  numbered  among  the 
legal  popes.  Consequently,  the  carchnal- 
bishop  Paulus  of  Palestine,  a  Roman, 
chosen  pope  in  1187,  was  denominated 
Clement  III.  His  government  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  a  compact  with  the 
Romans,  which  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
that  had  previously  been  constantly  oc- 
curring between  them  and  tlieir  pontiffs, 
and  strengthened  his  authoritj'.  He  pro- 
moted the  crusades,  and  supported  Tan- 
cred  in  getting  possession  of  the  SiciUan 
crown.  Tancred  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  duke  Roger  of  Apulia.  This  pope 
died  in  1191. 

Clement  IV  (Guido  of  St.  Guilles,  in 
Languedoc);  previously  counsellor  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  a  lawyer.  He 
was  also  the  father  of  two  daughters. 
When  a  widower,  he  became  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina, 
and  legate  in  England.  He  was  chosen 
pope  in  1265,  by  the  party  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  conferred  on  this  prince  tlie 
crown  of  both  the  Sicilies,  then  possessed 
by  Manfred.  Clement  assisted  Charles 
against  Manfred  by  instigating  a  crusade 
against  the  latter,  and  did  not  obtain  pos- 
session of  Rome  himself  until  1268,  after 
a  residence  of  two  years  in  France  (until 
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1267),  and  subsequently  at  Viterbo,  and 
after  the  last  prince  of  tlie  Hohenstaufen 
stock,  Conradin,  had  been  beheaded  at 
Naples.  Not  satisfied  with  having  caused 
tlie  fall  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  in 
Italy,  he  wished  to  decide  the  dispute  be- 
tween Richard  of  England  and  Alphonso 
of  Spain,  respecting  the  imperial  throne 
of  Germany,  but  died,  vvithout  having  ac- 
compUshed  his  object,  at  Viterbo,  Nov. 
29,  1269.  He  was  distinguished,  as  a 
ruler  of  the  church,  by  his  power  and 
resolution,  as  an  excellent  preacher,  strict 
ascetic,  and  enemy  to  nepotism.* 

Clement  V  (Bertrand  d'Agoust,  from 
Gascony),  previous  to  his  election,  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  and  an  adherent  to 
Bonifiice  Vlll,  who  was  the  most  invete- 
rate enemy  of  Philip,  king  of  France  ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII,  PhiUp 
gained  him  over  by  promising  to  promote 
his  election,  and  obtained  from  him  a  se- 
cret agreement  to  conform  entirely  to  his 
wishes.  He  was  indebted  for  his  election 
(which  took  place  in  Pemgia,  June  5, 
1305)  to  the  artifices  of  Philip's  agents, 
who  outwitted  the  Italian  cardinals.  He 
remained  in  France,  on  account  of  the 
civil  wars  in  Italy,  was  crowned  at  Lyons, 
and  then  travelled  about  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  and  the  French 
clergy,  until,  in  1309,  he  finally  fijsecT  upon 
Avignon  as  the  constant  residence  of  the 
papal  court.  With  him,  therefore,  tiie 
series  of  French  popes  (or  those  who  re- 
sided in  Avignon)  conmiences.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  agreement  above-men- 
tioned, he  released  the  king  and  Ids  ser- 
vants from  the  excommunication  which 
Boniface  had  pronounced  against  them, 
declai'ed  the  {)enal  bulls  of  this  pope 
against  France  mvalid,  made  cardinals  of 
the  king's  favorite?,  and  resigned  to  the 
king  the  tithes  of  France  for  five  years. 
He,  however,  defeated  Philip's  plan  of 
placing  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois  on 
the  throne  of  Germany,  and,  against  Phil- 
ip's desire,  acquitted  Boniface,  after  a  te- 
dious process,  and  long  after  his  death,  of 
the  charge  of  heresy,  at  the  council  of 
Vienne.  The  holding  of  this  council, 
which  sat  seven  months,  in  1311  and 
1312,  was  the  principal  act  of  his  reign. 
At  this  same  council,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  Philip,  he  abolished  the  order 
of  tlie  Templai"s,  and  made  salutaiy  laws 
for  the  reform  of  the  clergy  and  the  mo- 
nastic discipline,  which,  in  honor  of  him, 

*  Nepotism,  from  nepos  (nephew),  denotes  the 
■indue  partiality  of  the  popes  towards  their  relations, 
and  their  prodigal  distribution  of  the  offices  and 
revenues  of  the  church  among  tliem. 


were  denominated  Clemmtines.  (q.  v.)  He 
endeavored  to  confirm  his  power  in  Italy 
by  a  close  connexion  with  king  Robert  of 
Naples,  his  vassal.  With  his  assistance, 
he  humbled  Venice,  on  which  he  had 
imposed  the  interdict,  in  1308,  to  punish 
this  state  for  having  taken  jjossession  of 
Ferrara,  and,  in  1309,  issued  a  new  act 
of  excommunication,  by  which  he  {)ro- 
nounccd  the  Venetians  infamous  and  out- 
lawed, abolished  all  the  offices  of  their 
government,  released  the  people  from 
obeflience,  and  annulled  the  laws.  By  a 
crusade  against  Venice,  in  which  his  leg- 
ate subdued  Ferrara,  and  by  the  confis- 
cation of  Venetian  vessels  and  goods,  he 
reduced  the  republic  to  complete  subjec- 
tion, and  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  1313. 
Robert  rendered  him  still  greater  service 
by  restraining  the  power  of  the  Genuan 
emperor,  and  that  of  the  Ghibeline  party 
in  Italy.  The  emperor  Henry  VII,  al- 
though chosen  by  his  influence,  and  bound 
to  him  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  knew  well 
how  to  distinguish  his  rights  in  Italy  from 
his  obligations  to  the  pope.  On  his  march 
to  Rome,  in  1311,  he  found  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  Clem- 
ent refused  him  assistance,  and  even  for- 
bade his  coronation,  which  Henry,  how- 
ever, extorted  from  the  cardinals  in  Rome, 
in  1312.  Henry,  having  engaged  in  a  dis 
pute  with  king  Robert  respecting  the  gov- 
ernment of  Naples,  put  him  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  refused  the  pope's  offer 
of  mediation  between  him  and  his  antago- 
nist ;  upon  which  Clement  issued  bulls 
for  the  protection  of  his  vassal,  and  ex- 
communicated all  the  emperor's  allies. 
Upon  the  emperor's  death,  Clement  ap- 
pointed Robert,  in  1314,  Roman  senator 
and  regent  in  Italy ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
his  plans  for  the  complete  subjection  of 
this  country,  he  died,  April  20,  1314,  at 
Roquemaure,  in  Languedoc.  He  left  be- 
hind him  an  inglorious  name.  Constant 
embarrassments,  extravagance  and  nepo- 
tism, made  him  covetous,  and  led  him  to 
practise  the  most  unlimited  simony.  He 
did  great  injury  to  the  church  by  grants 
of  valuable  benefices  to  laymen,  allowed 
his  nephews  to  waste  the  money  collected 
for  the  crusades,  and  Avignon  to  become 
the  seat  of  every  description  of  vice  during 
his  reign,  the  impurity  of  his  own  morals 
compelling  him  to  overlook  the  faults  of 
others.  His  establishment,  at  the  council 
of  Vienne,  of  chairs  for  instruction  in  the 
Oriental  languages  at  the  universities  ;  his 
encouraging  the  studies  of  the  monks,  and 
restricting,  in  some  degree,  the  crj'ing  in- 
justice of  the  inquisition,  cannot  compen- 
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sate  for  the  flagrant  faults  in  his  eulminis- 
tration  of  the  papal  see. 

Clement  VI  was  a  ruler  not  unlike  the 
foregoing.  His  naine  was  Peter  Roger. 
He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1292,  at 
Maumont,  near  Limoges  ;  at  tirst  a  Ben- 
edictine monk  and  abbot  of  Fecamp,  af- 
ter\vards  bishop  of  Arras  and  counsellor 
of  king  Philip,  hkewise  archbishop  of 
Sens  and  Rouen  ;  in  1-338,  cardinal,  and 
in  1342,  pope  at  Avignon.  By  the  distri- 
bution of  numbsrlciss  abbeys  and  bishop- 
rics to  his  favorites,  by  the  sale  of  church 
offices,  and  by  ordering  the  jubilee  to  be 
celebrated  every  fiftieth  year  mstead  of 
every  hundredtli,  he  soon  gave  proofs  of 
his  avarice.  The  emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia he  treated  with  the  greatest  severity, 
following  the  tbotsteps  of  his  predecessor. 
His  bulls  of  exconununication  even  sur- 
passed those  of  the  preceding  pontiff  in  tiie 
violence  of  their  anathemas  and  their  ob- 
loquy. The  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
Charles  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  pupil  at  Paris,  and  was  entirely 
devoted  to  liim,  was,  by  his  influence, 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1346,  by  a 
part  of  the  German  members  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  Clement  was  not  able  to  get 
hun  universally  acknowledged ;  after  the 
death  of  Louis,  in  1347,  he  was  forced  to 
grant  to  his  adherents  unconditional  abso- 
lution ;  and,  m  order  to  gain  the  members 
of  the  empire  after  the  renunciation  of  the 
rival  candidate  Giinther  of  Schwarzburg, 
he  was  obUged  to  consent  to  the  reelection 
of  Charles  IV  (q.  v.),  in  1349,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  tlie  entue  fulfihnent 
of  the  conditions,  disadvantageous  to  the 
German  empue,  on  which  he  had  j)ro- 
cui-ed  him  the  crown.  Clement  was 
more  fortunate  in  Italy,  where  the  revolt 
in  Rome,  under  Rienzi  (q.  v.),  in  1346,  was 
soon  quelled,  and  this  remarkable  man 
came  into  his  power.  The  assassination 
of  Andrew,  king  of  Naples,  afforded  him 
an  opportmiity  of  inducing  his  widow,  Jo- 
amia,  who  was  suspected  of  beuig  an  ac- 
compUce  in  the  murder,  to  sell  Avignon 
to  the  papal  see,  in  1348 ;  in  consideration 
of  which,  she  received  absolution,  and 
was  left  in  possession  of  her  realm.  Thus 
the  pope  gained  his  possessions  in  France 
at  a  cheap  rate.  For  a  Spanish  prince, 
he  founded,  in  1344,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Canary  Isles.  His  negotiations  for  a  union 
with  die  Greeks  and  Armenians  were 
without  success.  He  died  un  regretted  in 
1352.  He  was  mild  and  hberal,  hi  fact 
too  much  so  towards  his  relations,  fond 
of  women,  and  not  even  externally  devout. 
Petrarch  praises  liis  good  memory.    His 
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WTitings  are  unimportant.  During  tlie 
great  schism,  two  popes  bore  the  name  of 
Clement,  who  were  not  accounted  legiti- 
mate popes  by  the  church.  Robert,  count 
of  Geneva,  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  car- 
duial,  was  elected  pope  at  the  age  of  36, 
at  Fondi,  in  1478,  by  the  French  cardi- 
nals, who  had  abandoned  pope  Urban  VI. 
He  adopted  the  name  of  Clermnt  VII. 
With  him  the  great  schism  commenced, 
France,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Scotland, 
Lorraine,  Savoy  and  Spain  having  jouied 
him.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  where  he 
derived  his  support  from  annates  and 
from  the  sale  of  benefices,  and  offered  to 
allow  the  schism  to  be  decided  by  a  coun- 
cil of  the  church,  but  made  no  dispositions 
to  bring  this  about.  In  Italy,  he  had  no 
power,  and  waS  unable  to  protect  the 
house  of  Anjou,  in  Naples.  He  died  with- 
out reputation,  Sept.  16,  1394.  Still  less 
power  had  the  successor  of  the  schismatic 
Benedict  XIII,  ^Egidius  MuHoz,  from  Bar- 
celona, who  was  elected  pope  by  three 
cardinals  at  Peniscola,  in  1424,  and  called 
Clement  VIII.  He  was  supported  by  king 
Alphonso  of  An-agon,  and  resided  at  Penis- 
cola  until  1429,  when  he  was  induced,  by 
receiving  the  bishopric  of  the  Baleares,  to 
give  up  his  clauns. 

Clement  VII  (Julius  of  Medici) ;  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Juhus  of  Medici,  prior  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  under  pope  Julius  II. 
He  was  legitimated  by  his  uncle  Leo  X, 
made  archbishop  of  Florence,  cardinal 
and  chancellor,  and  finally  raised  to  the 
papal  see  (Nov.  19, 1523).  His  connexion 
with  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  Charles  V,  to  which 
he  was  by  no  means  equal.  The  impe- 
rial anny  conquered  and  sacked  Rome  in 
1527,  imprisoned  Clement  for  the  space 
of  seven  months,  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  and  forced  him  to  surrender  all  the 
strong  places,  and  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
40,000  ducats.  Notwithstanding  his  flight 
to  Orvieto,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the 
French  marshal  Lautrec,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  condition,  and  to 
appoint  cardinals  and  prelates  for  money, 
to  enable  him  ultimately  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  emperor  in  1529.  He 
crowned  Charles  at  Bologna  in  1530,  and 
obtained  of  him  the  reestablishment  of 
the  family  of  Medici  in  the  duchy  of 
Florence.  He  was  not  able  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
many, and,  in  England,  he  even  acceler- 
ated it,  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  di- 
vorce of  Hemy  VIII,  which  instigated 
that  monarch  to  a  total  rupture  with  the 
pope.    France  received  from  him  a  per- 
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nicious  present  in  the  person  of  his  niece, 
Catharine  of  Medici  (q.  v.),  whom  he  mar- 
ried, at  Marseilles,  in  1533,  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  second  son  of  king  Francis  I. 
He  was  intent  on  new  schemes  against 
Charles  V,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  56, 
Sept.  25,  1534.  His  morals  have  been 
commended ;  but  as  a  ruler,  he  was  weak, 
faithless,  irresolute,  unwse,  and,  in  his 
enterprises,  mifoitunate.  His  main  object 
was,  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
and  his  reign  brought  no  advantage  to  the 
church. 

Clement  VIII  (Hippohto  Aldobrandini) 
ascended  the  papal  throne  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Spain,  Jan  30,  1591.  His  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  French  king  Henry 
IV,  whom  he  did  not  absolve  till  1595, 
occasioned  the  limitation  of  his  power  in 
France ;  nor  was  he  able  to  accomplish  his 
wisli  of  rendering  Venice  dependent  on 
the  papal  see.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
obtained  sufficient  poUtical  influence  to 
maintain  possession,  without  opposition, 
of  the  duchy  of  Fen-ara,  taken  by  force 
from  the  house  of  Este,  in  1598 ;  to  mecU- 
ate  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  at 
Vei-vins,  in  1598 ;  and,  having  passed  over 
in  silence  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  given 
his  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  IV 
from  Margaret,  he  was  able  to  prevent 
another  war  between  the  same  powers  in 
1600.  By  favoring  the  Dominicans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  dispute  dt  auxiliis 
grati(R  (see  Grace),  and  by  denying  canon- 
ization to  Loyola,  he  brought  on  a  rapture 
with  the  Jesuits,  whose  intrigues  he  coun- 
teracted in  England.  They  were  there- 
fore suspected  of  having  occasioned  his 
death,  wiiich  took  place  March  .5,  1605. 
Clement,  in  ?  .592,  caused  a  second  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  of  pope  Sixtus  V  to  be 
prepared,  with  material  alterations.  His 
credulity  was  abused  by  an  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  bring  an  oflfer  of  submission 
to  the  papal  see  from  the  patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria ;  and  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  (q.  v.),  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  chiu-ch. 

Clement  IX  (Julius  Rospigliosi),  bom  at 
Pistoia,  m  1600,  was,  for  11  years,  nuncio  to 
Spain,  in  the  service  of  the  papal  court,  and 
cardinal  and  secretarj'  of  state  under  Alex- 
ander VII.  He  was  elected  pope  June  20, 
1667,  distinguished  himself,  by  his  wisdom 
and  mild  and  benevolent  spirit,  amongst 
the  popes  of  his  century.  He  endeavored 
to  improve  the  finances  of  the  Roman 
government ;  secularized  the  possessions  of 
several  ecclesiastical  orders  (the  canons  of 
St.  Gregory,  in  Alga,  at  Venice ;  the  Jesu- 


its, and  the  brothers  of  St.  Jerome  of  Fie- 
sole)  and  convents,  to  procure  means  to 
enable  the  Venetians  to  equip  themselves 
against  the  Turks,  and  even  assisted  them 
with  troops  and  galleys;  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle; 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  with  the  Jan- 
scnists,  by  a  compromise,  in  1668,  which, 
in  honor  of  him,  was  called  the  CleTneviine 
peace ;  and  hkewise  terminated  the  differ- 
ences between  Portugal  and  the  papal 
chair,  which  had  lasted  many  yeare,  by 
confirming  the  bishops  nominated  by  king 
Pedro.  He  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
wth  few  exceptions,  and  prohibited  the 
missionaries  from  canying  on  trade.  He 
ched,  Dec.  9,  1669,  of  grief  at  the  taking 
of  Candia  by  the  Turks.  His  court  was 
splendid ;  his  character  noble,  mild  and 
rich  in  princely  virtues,  which  ensured 
him  universal  love. 

Clement  X  (Emilio  Ahieri),  bom,  1589, 
of  a  patrician  family  of  Rome,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  college  of  cardinals  Nov.  26, 
1669,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  came  to  the 
papal  throne  April  29, 1670.  The  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  authority  was  to 
pationise  his  relations,  one  of  whom,  car- 
dinal Paluzzi  Altieri,  completely  governed 
him.  He  endeavored  to  diminish  the 
taxes,  and  allowed  the  nobility  to  carry  on 
wholesale  trade  ;  but  was  obliged  to  recall 
a  decree  which  exempted  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, in  Rome,  from  the  payment  of 
duties.  He  had  little  influence  in  foreign 
countries.  His  reign  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute  with  the  king  of  France,  concem- 
ing  the  right  to  dispose  of  benefices  and 
church  lands,  which  was  claimed  by  that 
monarch,  and  had  serious  consequences 
under  Innocent  XI.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  the  diffiision  of  learaing,  and  prohib- 
ited many  useful  writings.  The  festivities 
of  the  jubilee,  which  he  celebrated  in 
1675,  were  increased  by  the  presence  of 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  refiised 
to  countenance  a  league  of  Russia  and 
other  Christian  monarchs  against  Turkey. 
His  death,  which  took  place  July  22, 1676, 
was  regretted  only  by  his  relations. 

Clement  XI  (John  Francis  Albani), 
born  at  Urbino,  July  23, 1649,  became  car- 
dinal in  1690,  and  was  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge  of  business  and  enterpnsing 
spirit — quahties  pecuharly  valuable  in  a 
ruler  during  a  period  of  great  political 
perplexity,  occasioned  by  the  disputed 
succession  in  Spain.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  pope  by  one  party  to  the  dispute, 
Nov.  23,  1700.  Rome  had  cause  to  re- 
joice that  he  showed  himself  an  enemy  to 
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nepotism,  and  succeeded  in  his  severe 
regulations  against  the  privileges  claimed 
by  foreign  ambassadors  for  the  quarter  of 
the  city  in  which  they  resided,  on  the 
ground  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
foreign  territoiy.  In  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  he  evinced  more  passion- 
ate violence  than  actual  courage ;  and, 
with  a  striking  want  of  pohtical  tact,  more 
obstinacy  and  prejudice  than  decision  of 
character.  He  resisted  m  vain  the  crea- 
tion of  the  royal  dignity  m  Prussia,  and  his 
partiality  to  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Spanish 
v^ar  of  succession,  proved  injurious  to 
him,  particularly  as  he  gave  the  impe- 
rial court  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 
He  not  only  refused  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
Charles  in  Spain,  but  hkewise  protested 
against  the  imperial  right  of  the  first  buU, 
viz.  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperoi-s,  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  of  presenting 
candidates  on  the  first  vacancies  which 
occurred  in  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  Germany,  called  Stijler.  Neither 
threats  of  excommunication  nor  prepara- 
tions for  war  prevented  the  unperial 
ti-oops  from  entering  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  ganisoning  Comacchio. 
Clement  was  compelled,  in  1709,  to  cede 
Comacchio  to  the  emperor,  to  dismiss 
5000  of  his  troops,  to  grant  to  the  impeiial 
troops  a  free  passage  to  Naples,  and  to 
acknowledge  Charles  III  as  king  of  Spain. 
He  was  thus  completely  separated  fiom 
Philip  V  of  Spain,  who,  for  some  years, 
gave  up  all  connexion  with  Rome.  He 
effected  nothing  by  his  protestation  against 
the  peace  of  Altransttldt  and  the  election 
of  king  Stanislaus,  and  his  nuncio  was 
not  admitted  to  the  deUberations  which 
resulted  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Ingrati- 
tude and  vexation  were  his  rewards  from 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  from  the  Bourbons. 
Whilst  in  China,  the  Jesuits  bade  defi- 
ance to  his  prohibition  of  introducing 
heathen  forms  into  Christism  woi-ship,  ill- 
treated  his  envoys,  and  finally  compelled 
him  to  comply  with  their  wishes :  they  led 
him,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  towards  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  into  measures  inju- 
rious to  the  church  and  the  papal  author- 
ity. (See  Unigenitiis.)  Clement  entered 
into  a  contest,  in  1713,  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  church 
affairs,  which  neither  his  abolishment  of 
the  privilege  nor  his  excommunication 
of  Sicily  could  terminate,  and  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield,  on  account  of  the 
burdensome  obligation  of  supporting  the 
many  priests  and  monks  who  had  fled 


from  Sicily,  and  looked  to  him  for  aid  as 
martyrs  in  liis  cause.  None  but  the  Eng- 
lish pretender,  whom  he  supported  in 
Rome  from  the  year  1717,  and  the  king 
of  Portugal,  for  Avhom  he  established  a 
patriarchate  in  Lisbon,  were  sincerely  de- 
voted to  him.  In  the  government  of  the 
States  of  the  Churcli,  he  proved  himself 
well  disposed.  He  enriched  the  hbrar\' 
of  the  Vatican  with  Oriental  manuscripts, 
and  by  the  addition  of  his  private  library. 
In  Bologna,  he  founded  an  academy  of 
the  fine  arts,  andAvas  a  general  friend- and 
patron  of  science.  He  was  himself  versed 
in  theolog)',  and  occasionally  preached  at 
St.  Peter's  church.  He  died  of  an  ilbiess 
occasioned  by  excessive  mdulgence  in 
confectionarj',  March  19, 1721.  This  pope 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  dechne  of  the 
papal  authorit}'  was  becoming  evident. 

Clement  XII  (Laurentius  Corsini),  a 
native  of  Florence,  was  bom  April  7, 1652, 
and  created  pope  July  12,  1730.  His  re- 
lations with  the  Catholic  powers  were 
attended  with  as  much  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion as  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
forced  to  bestow  on  the  infant  of  Spain, 
only  eight  years  of  age,  the  carchnal's  hat 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  ;  to  sub- 
mit to  the  levying  of  troops  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and, 
afler  a  commotion  thereby  created,  to  ad- 
mit a  Spanish  garrison  into  his  dominions, 
and  to  allow  Parma,  long  a  papal  fief,  to 
pass,  first  to  an  infant  and  then  to  the 
Gennan  emperor,  without  gaining  anj'^ 
thing  by  his  submission  but  some  ad- 
vantageous reservations  in  tbo  concordat 
made  with  Spain,  1737.  Vte  had  a  dis- 
pute wth  Venice  concerning  the  privi- 
lege claimed  by  the  amoassadors,  of  hav- 
ing their  quarter  of  the  city  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  at  last  submitted.  Nor  was  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  right  of  patronage  over 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Savoy  more 
effectual,  notwithstanding  his  threat  of 
excommunicating  the  king.  He  did  not 
even  succeed  in  obtaining  the  little  repub- 
lic St.  Marino.  Convinced  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  from  the  Catholics,  Clement 
bent  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics,  and  therefore  omitted  the 
annual  proclamation  of  the  bull  In  c(zna 
Domini.  Another  bull,  in  which,  unac- 
quainted with  tlie  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  promised  the  Protestants 
in  Saxony  to  leave  them  the  property  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  secularized 
during  the  reformation,  if  they  would  be- 
come Catholics,  like  their  elector,  only 
exposed  him  to  ridicule.    His  preachere 
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of  repentance  in  Silesia  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  Protestants.  The  submission 
of  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople  was 
prevented  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  pope 
was  limited  to  the  conversion  of  a  prince 
of  Morocco,  whom  he  then  had  to  main- 
tain, and  of  a  Swedish  count  Bielke, 
whom  he  made  Roman  senator,  lie 
provided  for  future  conversions  by  insti- 
tuting an  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  young 
Greeks  in  Calabria,  which  was  named, 
after  him,  the  Corsinian  seminary.  He 
improved  the  police  of  Rome,  by  abolish- 
ing the  asylums,  and  by  prohibiting  arti- 
<;les  of  luxury ;  supported  the  pawn-house ; 
erected  a  foundling  hospital,  and  buildings 
for  the  embellishment  of  Rome  ;  collected 
statues  in  the  capitol,  and  Oriental  manu- 
scripts in  the  Vatican  (where,  at  that  time, 
Syriac  manuscripts  were  pubhshed),  and 
])romoted  learning  in  general.  Notwith- 
standing a  state  lotterj',  of  which  lie  re- 
ceived the  chief  profits,  and  also  three 
jubilees  held  during  his  reign,  which 
yielded  large  sums,  his  nepotism,  his  love 
of  splendor,  and  his  luxurious  habits, 
greatly  exceeded  his  means,  and  he  died 
in  delrt,  Feb.  6, 1740. 

Clement  XIII  (Charles  Rezzonico),bom 
in  1693,  at  Venice,  was  made  pope  July 
t),  1758,  by  the  influence  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Jesuits.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  aid  of  the  former, 
he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  apostolic 
fimjesty,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  his  honor  and 
peace.  During  his  government,  they  were 
expelled  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Naples,  Sicily  and  Panna,  and  took  refuge 
with  him.  Though  these  fugitives  were 
a  great  burden  to  him,  he  still  favored 
their  order  in  a  particular  bull,  in  1765, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  prevent 
its  decline.  The  persecution  of  his  favor- 
ites happened  at  a  time  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  disputes  respecting  the  privileges 
of  the  church  in  Parma,  and,  by  his  arro- 
gance towards  the  Bourbons,  had  lost 
Avignon,  Venaissin  and  Benevento ;  when 
his  reservation  of  benefices  in  Spain  was 
rejected,  the  tribute  of  Naples  refused,  and 
Germany  was  instructed,  by  Justus  Fe- 
bronius,  respecting  the  hmits  of  the  papal 
authority.  During  this  period,  too,  Rome 
twice  suflfered  fi-om  famine,  viz.  in  1764 
and  1766.  He  was  governed  entirely  by 
bis  secretaiy  of  state,  Torreggiano,  and  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  Ricci,  and  even 
ventured,  in  1768,  by  repeating  the  bull 
In  cana  JDomini,  in  a  threatening  brief  to 
Farraa,  to  irritate  all  the  Catholic  couits, 


and  died  in  the  midst  of  contentions, 
Feb.  2,  1769.  He  was  a  weak,  despond- 
ing old  man,  whose  untimely  zeal  gained 
the  appeai-ance  of  energy  only  by  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  his  two  counsellors. 

Clement  XIV  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  An- 
tonio Ganganelli),  son  of  a  physician,  bom 
at  St.  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini,  in  1705, 
entered  the  order  of  Minorites  in  his  18th 
year,  studied  philosophy  and  theology, 
soon  became  a  teacher  himself,  and  gained 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  pupils. 
He  instilled  into  them  exalted  sentiments 
and  feelings,  and  endeavored  to  free  them 
fi-om  all  monkish  habits  and  naiTOW- 
minded  ideas.  The  keen-sighted  Bene- 
dict XIV,  we  are  told,  once  laid  his  hand 
on  Ganganelli's  head,  and  said  to  the 
general  of  his  order,  "  Take  good  care  of 
this  brother ;  I  recommend  him  particu- 
larly to  your  charge."  During  the  gov- 
eniment  of  this  pope,  Ganganelli  obtained 
the  important  station  of  counsellor  of  the 
holy  see.  Benedict,  who  beheld  in  him 
German  phlegm  joined  to  Italian  vivacity, 
often  consulted  him.  "  He  unites,"  he 
said,  "  solid  judgment  to  deep  knowledge, 
and  is  a  thousand  times  more  modest  than 
an  ignorant  man,  and  as  cheerful  as  if  he 
bad  never  lived  in  retirement."  Clement 
XIII  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat  upon 
Ganganelli ;  but,  great  as  were  his  virtues 
and  talents,  there  was  not  th^;  most  distant 
prospect  of  seeing  him  in  tiie  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  The  fi'eedom  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting wisely  to  the  will  of  monarchs 
seemed  little  calculated  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  rest  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  con- 
gregations of  cardinals,  held  under  the  eye 
of  the  pope,  relating  to  the  duchies  of 
Panna  and  Piacenza,  and  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  gave  his  opinion  so  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  pope  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  his  advice  was  no  longer 
asked.  "  If  the  Roman  court  is  not  to  be 
precipitated  from  its  exalted  station,"  he 
often  exclaimed,  "  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  favor  of  monarchs;  for  their 
arms  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
dominions,  and  their  power  reaches  over 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees."  These  sen- 
timents were  displeasing  at  Rome,  but 
ensured  him  powerful  supporters  on  the 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair. 
Clement  XIII  died ;  the  conclave  was 
violent  and  disunited,  until  the  eloquence 
of  the  cardinal  Bemis  prevailed,  and  Gan- 
ganelli was  proclaimed.  May  19,  1769, 
head  of  the  church,  ahhough  he  was  not 
a  bishop.  No  pope,  perhai)s,  had  ever 
been  elected  under  more  difficult  circum- 
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stances.  Portugal,  which  was  on  ill 
terms  with  the  holy  see,  wished  to  put 
itself  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch  ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  duke  of  Parma 
had  been  treated  had  displeased  the  kings 
of  France,  Spain  and  Naples  ;  Venice 
was  determined  to  refonn  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ordei-s  without  the  pope's  interposition ; 
Poland  was  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
papal  autliority ;  even  the  Romans  mur- 
mured. Clement  began  his  reign  with 
laboring  to  reconcile  the  monarchs ;  sent 
a  nuncio  to  Lisbon ;  suppressed  the  bull 
In  cana  Domini,  which  had  incensed  the 
potentates,  and  negotiated  with  Spain  and 
France.  When  called  on  to  abolish  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  Avi-ote,  "  I  am  the 
father  of  all  believers,  and  particularly  of 
ecclesiastics.  I  dare  not  dissolve  a  dis- 
tinguished order  wthout  reasons  to  justify 
the  act  before  God  and  posterity."  Fi- 
nally, after  several  years  of  negotiation, 
he  issued  the  famous  brief,  July  21, 
1773,  termed  Dominus  ac  Redemtor  nosier, 
which  abolished  the  order.  But  from 
that  time  he  led  a  life  of  anxiety,  fear  and 
repentance  ;  his  strength  declined.  "  I  am 
going  into  eternity,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know 
the  cause."  He  died  Sept.  22, 1774.  The 
words  of  the  pope  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  his  having  been  poisoned  ;  which  Avere 
the  more  readily  admitted  as  the  pope 
himself  countenanced  them  by  taking  an- 
tidotes. But  these  suspicions  are  nega- 
tived by  the  opinion  of  physicians,  and  it 
is  believed  that  his  saying,  above  quoted, 
refers  to  the  giief  he  felt  for  having  yield- 
ed to  the  Avishes  of  the  sovereigns  in  abol- 
ishing the  Jesuits  without  being  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Cailo 
Giorgi,  one  of  his  officers,  honored  the 
memory  of  his  benefactor  by  erecting  a 
marble  monument  to  him  in  the  church 
of  the  apostles  in  Rome,  which  Canova 
executed  according  to  a  plan  of  Volpato. 
Since  Sixtus  V,  no  pope  has  sat  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  has  governed  with 
more  wisdom  and  uidependence.  Clem- 
ent was  distinguished  for  his  enlightened 
spirit,  political  sagacity  and  erudition,  ex- 
cellence of  character,  firmness  and  activ- 
ity. He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  founder  of  the  Museo 
Clementino,  a  gi-eat  ornament  of  the  Vati- 
can.* 

Clement,  Jacques,  the  assassin  of  Hen- 
ry in,  king  of  France,  bom  at  the  village 

*  The  story  that  the  proper  name  of  GanffaneUi 
was  John  Gottfried  Lange  ;  that  he  was  born  Oct.22, 
1702,  at  Lauban  ;  had  been  a  printer,  and  auitted 
Bresiau  without  ever  ffiving  information  ot  what 
had  become  of  liim,  is  by  no  means  proved. 


of  Sorbon,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
had  been  but  a  short  time  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  was  only 
25  yeai-s  old,  when  the  party-spirit  of  the 
League  (q.  v.)  instigated  the  weak-headed 
enthusiast  to  assassinate  the  king.  (See 
Henry  III.)  His  prior,  Bourgoing,  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  he  confided  his  project, 
encouraged  liim,  and  exhorted  hun  to 
pray  and  fast,  that  the  will  of  God 
miglit  be  made  known  to  him.  It  is  said 
that  a  nocturnal  voice,  which  he  v/as 
made  to  hear,  called  upon  him  to  free  his 
countiy  fi-om  the  tyrant.  The  duchess  oi' 
Montpensier,  sister  of  the  Guises  (see 
Gnise,  Henry),  is  accused  of  having  con- 
finned  him  in  his  detennination,  and  of 
having  encouraged  him  by  the  assurance 
that,  if  he  escaped,  he  should  be  raised  to 
the  cardinalship  by  the  pope,  and  if  he 
perished,  he  should  be  placed  amongst 
the  saints.  The  enthusiast  repaired,  in 
Jidy,  1589,  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
the  kuig  resided.  The  procureur-geniral, 
to  whom  he  was  conducted,  suspected 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  watched  at 
night,  when  he  was  discovered  fast  asleep, 
with  the  place  treating  of  the  murder  of 
HolofeiTies  by  Judith  lying  open  in  the 
breviaiy  before  him.  The  following 
morning,  he  was  brought  before  the  king, 
and  pretended  to  be  the  bearer  of  impor- 
tant despatches  from  Paris ;  but,  whilst 
the  kmg  was  reading  the  letter  handed 
him  by  the  traitor,  Clement  stabbed  him, 
and  left  the  knife  in  the  wound.  Two 
courtiers,  Lognac  and  Guesle,  who  enter- 
ed upon  healing  the  king's  cries,  instantly 
stabbed  the  assassin.  Clement's  corpse 
was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  and  draAvn  to  the 
place  of  execution,  where  it  was  torn  by 
four  horses,  and  bumt.  The  wild  mad- 
ness of  party-spirit,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  instrument,  considered  liim  as  a  mar- 
tjT.  His  mother,  some  time  after,  appear- 
ing at  Pai-is,  the  monks  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  go  to  meet  the  holy  mother  of  the 
saint.  His  image  was  placed  on  the 
altars,  and  the  earth  which  had  drank  his 
blood  at  St.  Cloud  was  collected.  Even 
the  pope  Sixtus  V  pronounced  the  eulogy 
of  the  assassin  in  the  assembly  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  compared  him  to  Judith  and 
Eleazar. 

Clementi,  Muzio ;  one  of  the  greatest 
perfonners  and  composers  for  the  piano- 
forte now  living,  and  the  only  distinguish- 
ed performer  on  this  instrument,  among 
the  Italians,  who  can  be  opposed  to  Bach. 
The  French  have  called  him,  in  jest,  the 
papa  of  the  living  piano-forte  players,  partly 
on  account  of  his  age,  and  partly  from 
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his  having  been  the  iiistructer  of  many- 
distinguished  performers  of  the  present 
generation  (Cramer,  Field,  «fec.),  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  school.    He  was  bom 
in  Rome,  in  1752,    His  father,  a  silver- 
smith, was  himself  fond  of  music,  and 
had  liis  son  instructed  as  well    as  his 
means  allowed,  young  Clementi  showing 
great  talent  and  inclination  for  this  art. 
Buroni,  one  of  his  relations,  was  his  first 
master.    In   his    7th    year,  an  organist, 
Cordicellj,   instructed  him  in  thorough- 
base,  and,  in  his  9th  year,  he  passed  an 
examination  as  an  organist.     He  then  re- 
ceived instruction  from  the  famous  singer 
Santarelli,  and  from  Carpini,  the  celebra- 
ted contrapuntist.     At  this  time,  in  his 
]2th  year,  he  wrote  a  mass  for  four  voices, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 
He  had  made  such  ])rogress  in  his  pcr- 
foiTnance  on  the  piano-forte,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  Beckford,  was  anxious  to  take 
him  to  England.    The  father  at  length 
consented,  and  young  Clementi  studied 
at  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Beckford,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  soon  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Enghsh  language.     In  his  18th 
year,  he  far  excelled  all  his  contempora- 
ries in  skill  and  expression,  and  published 
his  Opus  II,  which  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  this  species  of  composition.     It  has  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  all  modem  sonatas  for 
tlie  piano-forte,  and    its    simplicity  and 
novelty  have  attracted  the  admiration  of 
all    connoisseurs  and    amateurs.      After 
leaving  Dorsetshire,  he  was  engaged  as 
director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  in 
London.    His  fame  increased  rapidly.    In 
the  year  1780,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with    enthusiasm.     From 
thence  he  proceeded,  in  the  summer  of 
1781,  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted wth  Mozart   and   Haydn,  and 
played  before    the   emperor    Joseph   II 
with  the  former.    He  likewise  publish- 
ed several  compositions.     In    1784,   he 
repeated    his  visit  to   Paris,    but,    after 
that,  remained  in   England  till   1802. — 
The  loss  which  he   sustained  from  the 
failure  of  a  large  commercial  estabUsh- 
ment  induced  liim  to  give  lessons  in  mu- 
sic for  a  time.    In  his  leisure  hours,  he 
occupied  himself  with   playing    on    the 
piano-forte,  and  the  improvement  of  tliis 
instrument    He  had  previously  published 
his  famous  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Piano-forte  Playing.    In  the  year  1802, 
he  went  to  Paris,  for  the  third  time,  with 
his  scholar  Field ;  from  thence  to  Vienna 
and  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  Field  re- 
inEuned.    Clementi  was  universally  ad- 
mired.   From  Petersburg,  the  piano-forte 


player  Zeuner  followed  him  to  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  From  Dresden,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Klengel  the  organist,  who  was 
anxious  to  improve  imder  his  care.  At 
Berlin,  Clementi  manned  his  second  wife, 
whom  he  took  with  him  into  Italy,  but 
lost  on  his  retum  to  Berlin.  He  then 
went  anew  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
distinguished  piano-forte  performer  and 
instructer  Berger,  and  afterwards  returned 
again  to  Vienna.  In  the  following  year, 
family  concerns  carried  him  to  Rome  and 
Milan.  In  the  summer  of  1810,  he  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  closure  of  the 
continental  ports,  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  safely,  and  married  his 
third  wife.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contin- 
ued to  compose,  and  wrote  some  grand 
symphonies  for  the  philharmonic  society. 
One  of  his  most  valuable  works  is  his 
Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  which  occupied 
him  a  long  time.  He  has  Ukewise  super- 
intended the  construction  of  instruments, 
and  this  business  has  been  very  lucrative 
to  him.  He  has  one  of  the  principal  mu- 
sical establishments  in  London,  his  insti-u- 
ments  being  highly  esteemed.  In  1820, 
he  again  went  to  the  continent,  and  re- 
mained at  Leipsic  till  Easter  in  1821, 
where  two  new  symphonies  of  his  were 
performed.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  he  possesses  all  his  former  liveliness 
and  activity.  His  compositions  are  as 
pleasing  as  they  are  thoroughly  correct 
and  pure  in  their  style.  His  perform- 
ance has  great  execution,  and  he  plays 
extempore  with  distinguished  ability. 

Clementines  ;  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain ordinances  proceeding  from  popes  of 
the  name  of  Clement,  chiefly  such  as  were 
given  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  1311, 
by  Clement  V  (q.  v.),  and  which  form  a 
part  of  the  corpus  juris  caiumid.  (See 
Cation  Law.) 

Cleobis  and  Biton.  Herodotus  relates 
an  affecting  story  of  these  two  youths,  the 
sons  of  Cydippe,  chief-priestess  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  At  the  HpoJa,  a  feast  in  honor  of 
Juno,  it  was  customary  for  the  chief- 
priestess  to  be  drawn  by  two  white  oxen. 
On  one  occasion,  the  procession  had  al- 
ready l>egim  to  move,  and  the  oxen  had 
not  arrived ;  upon  which  Cleobis  and  Bi- 
ton drew  the  chariot  of  their  mother,  for 
the  distance  of  45  stadia,  up  the  mountain 
where  the  temple  of  Juno  stood.  The 
people  applauded,  and  the  mother  was  eo 
affected  by  this  instance  of  filial  aflfection, 
that  she  begged  the  goddess  to  grant  her 
sons  the  best  gift  which  could  be  confer- 
red on  mortals.  While  the  youths  were 
yet  in  the  temple,  a  soft  sleep  fell  upon 
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them,  and  they  never  awoke.  {Herodot. 
i,  31.)  The  Argives  placed  the  statues  of 
Cleobis  and  Biton  in  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
and  in  a  temple  at  ArgoUs  they  were  rep- 
resented drawing  the  chariot  of  their 
mother.     (Pausan.  ii,  20.) 

Cleobulus  ;  one  of  the  seven  icise  men, 
as  they  were  called ;  a  native  of  Lindus, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Rhodes,  or  Ca- 
ria.  He  travelled  to  Egypt  to  learn  wis- 
dom, like  many  of  the  sages  of  Greece. 
He  was  khig  of  Rhodes,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  daughter 
Cleobulina.  Several  of  his  sayings  are 
extant. 

Cleombrotus  ;  son  of  Pausanias,  king 
of  Sparta.  Duruig  Ids  reign  began  the 
Theban  war,  ui  which  he  commanded 
the  Spaitans  against  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas.  He  was  killed  m  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  which  happened  July  8,  371 
B.  C,  according  to  the  JuUan  calendar. 
(See  Epaminondas.) 

Cleomenes  ;  the  name  of  three  kings 
of  Sparta,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Avhom  is  Cleomenes  HI,  son  of  Leonidas. 
He  intended  to  reform  Sparta,  and  to  re- 
store the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  after 
the  example  of  Agis,  liis  brother,  who  had 
lost  his  life  in  a  similar  attempt.  Cleom- 
enes distinguished  himself  in  a  war 
against  the  Achseans,  commanded  by 
ilratus.  Returning  to  Sparta  with  a  part 
of  the  army,  he  put  to  death  the  ephori, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  and  intro- 
duced again  the  old  Spartan  system  of 
education,  made  his  brother  his  colleague, 
and  provided  that  in  future  two  Idngs 
should  always  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
He  lived  very  simply,  was  just  and 
friendly  towards  eveiy  body.  He  treated 
his  enemies  with  generosity;  for  instance, 
the  Achseans,  who  had  begun  a  new  war 
and  were  conquered.  He  showed  him- 
self an  able  general,  in  a  war  against  the 
Macedonians  and  Achseans  united,  but,  at 
last,  lost  the  important  battle  of  Sellasia. 
Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
supported  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philopator  kept  Cleomenes 
in  confinement;  upon  Avhich  he  and  12 
fellow-prisoners  killed  each  other.  With 
Cleomenes  expired  the  race  of  the  Herac- 
lidsB  which  had  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta. 

Cleon.    (See  Pericles.) 

Cleopatra.  Amongst  several  Egyp- 
tian princesses  of  this  name,  the  most  re- 
nowned was  the  eldest  daugliter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletes,  wife  to  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy, 
with  whom  she  shared  the  throne  of 
Egypt.    Both  were  minors  at  the  death 


of  their  father,  and  were  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Pothinus  and  Achilles, 
who  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in 
the  government.  She  went  to  Syria,  and 
was  forming  plans  for  obtaining  her  rights 
by  force,  when  Csesar  (q.  v.)  came  to  Al- 
exandria, and,  captivated  with  her  youth- 
ful charms,  seconded  her  claims ;  and 
though  the  people  of  Alexandria  were 
excited  to  a  revolt  by  the  arts  of  her 
brother,  Caesar  succeeded  in  pacifyhig 
them,  and  procured  Cleopatra  her  share 
of  the  throne.  But  Pothmus  stirred  up  a 
second  revolt,  upon  which  tlie  Alexandri- 
an war  commenced,  in  which  the  elder 
Ptolemy  losing  liis  hfe,  Csesar  proclauned 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but  she  was 
compelled  to  take  her  brother,  the  young- 
er Ptolemy,  who  was  only  11  years  old, 
as  her  husband  and  colleague  on  the 
throne.  Csesar  continued  some  time  at 
Cleopatra's  court,  and  had  a  son  by  her 
named  Csesarion.  After  Caesar's  depart- 
ure, she  governed  undisturbed.  She  sub- 
sequently made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
Caesar  received  her  magnificently,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  her,  next  to  the  statue 
of  Venus,  in  the  temple  consecrated  to 
that  deity.  This  act,  however,  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  Cleopa- 
tra soon  returned  to  her  own  dominions. 
When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  14,  de- 
manded his  share  in  the  government, 
Cleopatra  poisoned  him,  and  remained 
sole  possessor  of  the  regal  power.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  in  Rome,  she  took  the 
part  of  the  triumvirs,  and,  after  the  battle 
of  Phihppi,  she  sailed  to  join  Antony  at 
Tarsus.  She  was  then  25  years  old,  and 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  great 
■\vit  and  the  highest  elegance  of  manners. 
She  appeared  in  a  magnificently  decorat- 
ed ship,  under  a  golden  canopy,  arrayed 
as  Venus,  surrounded  by  beautiful  boys 
and  girls,  who  represented  Cupids  and 
Graces.  Her  meeting  with  Antony  was 
attended  by  the  most  splendid  festivals. 
After  having  accompanied  him  to  Tyre, 
she  returned  to  Egypt  Antony  followed 
her,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant pleasures.  She  accompanied 
him  on  his  march  against  the  Parthians, 
and,  Avhen  he  parted  from  her  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  bestowed  Cyrene,  Cyprus, 
Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia  and  Crete  on 
her,  to  which  he  added  part  of  Judea  and 
Arabia,  at  her  request.  After  this,  Antony 
conquered  Armenia,  returned  triumphant- 
ly to  Egypt,  and  made  his  three  sons  by 
Cleopatra,  and  also  Csesarion,  kings.  Now 
commenced  the  war  between  Octavius 
and  Antony ;  but,  instead  of  acting  prompt- 
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ly  against  his  adversary,  Antony  lost  a 
whole  year  in  festivals  and  amusements 
Avith  Cleopatra  at  Ephesiis,  Samos  and 
Athens,  and  at  last  determined  to  decide 
the  contest  by  a  naval  battle.  At  Actium 
(q.  v.)  the  fleets  met.  Cleopatra,  who  had 
brought  Antony  a  reinforcement  of  60 
vessels,  suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  thus 
caused  the  defeat  of  her  ptirty ;  for  Anto- 
ny, as  if  under  the  influence  of  frenzy, 
immediately  followed  her.  They  fled  to 
Egj'pt,  and  declared  to  Octavius  that  if 
Egypt  were  left  to  Cleopatra's  children, 
they  would  thenceforth  live  in  retirement. 
But  Octavius  demanded  Antony's  death, 
and  advanced  towai-ds  Alexandria,  which 
Antony  hastened  to  defend.  Cleopatra  de- 
termined to  burn  hei-self  with  all  her  treas- 
ures, but  Octavius  pacified  her  by  private 
messages.  These  communications,  liow- 
cver,  did  not  remain  concealed  from  Anto- 
ny, who,  supposing  Cleopatra  ti'eacherous, 
h.astened  to  her,  to  avenge  himself  by  her 
death.  She,  however,  escaped,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  monument  destined  for  her 
sepulchre,  which  she  had  erected  near 
the  temple  of  Isis,  and  caused  the  report 
of  her  suicide  to  be  circulated.  Antony 
now  threw  himself  upon  his  sword,  but 
before  he  expired  was  infonned  that  Cle- 
opatra was  still  li\ing,  upon  which  he 
caused  himself  to  be  earned  into  her 
j)resence,  and  breathed  his  last  in  her 
amis.  Octa\nus  succeeded  in  getting 
Cleopatra  into  his  power,  who  still  hoped 
to  subdue  him  by  her  chai-ms ;  but  her 
arts  were  unavailing,  and,  becoming  aware 
that  her  hfe  was  spared  only  that  she  might 
grace  the  conqueror's  triumph,  she  deter- 
mmed  to  escape  this  ignominy  by  a  vol- 
untary death.  She  ordered  a  splendid 
feast  to  be  prepared,  desired  her  attend- 
ants to  leave  her,  and  jMit  an  asp,  which 
a  faithful  servant  had  brought  her,  con- 
cealed amongst  flowei's,  on  her  ann,  the 
bite  of  which  caused  her  death  almost 
immediately  (B.  C.  30).  OctaAius,  in  his 
triumphal  procession,  had  a  poitrait  of 
the  queen,  with  a  sei-pent  on  her  ann, 
earned  before  him.  Her  body  was  inter- 
red near  tliat  of  AntonJ^  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  39  years  old,  and  had 
reigned  22  years. 

Clepsydra  (Greek,  K}.!:xiUpa,  from  -cX^jrrw, 
I  steal,  and  Kc'wp,  water)  was  the  name  of 
an  instnmient  intended  to  measure  time 
by  the  falling  of  ch-ops  of  water,  and  not 
unhke  our  hour-glasses.  The  length  of 
time  which  it  measured  was  not  uniform. 
(Plin.  Ep.  ii,  11.)  They  were  an  impor- 
tant instrument  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
courts.     To  prevent  the  lawyers    from 


speaking  too  long,  a  particular  period  was 
assigned  to  them,  to  be  determined  by  the 
clepsydra,  and,  in  Greece,  an  i(pilu>(i  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  instrument  and  to 
prevent  fraud.  If  the  laws,  quoted  by  the 
ad\ocate,  wore  read,  the  clepsydra  Avas 
stopped  [aquam  sustinax).  Sometimes 
advocates  petitioned  for  more  time ;  hence 
the  expression,  dare  or  petere  plures  clepify- 
dras,  or  clepsydras  ckpsydris  addere.  Pom- 
jiey,  in  his  third  consulate,  introduced 
these  instruments  into  the  Roman  courts. 
They  were  also  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  horologia  ex  aqua  was  of  a 
more  artificial  constniction. 

Clerfayt  (Francis  Sebastian  Charles 
Joseph  de  Croix),  count  of,  an  Austrian 
general,  born  in  1733,  in  the  castle  of 
Bniille,  near  Binche,  in  Ilainault,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
])articularly  in  the  battles  of  Prague,  Lissa, 
Hochkirchen  and  Liegnitz,  and  was  among 
the  first  who  received  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1757.  During  the  insurrection 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  1787,  he  rejected 
every  proposal  to  betray  the  cause  of  Jo- 
seph II.  In  1788  and  1789,  he  fought 
against  the  Turks  as  lieutenant-general 
field-marshal,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
gi"and  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1790.  In  1792,  he  commanded  an  army 
of  10,000  men  in  the  Netherlands,  and  lost 
the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes,  no  less  hon- 
orable to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  victor. 
His  subsequent  retreat  towards  the  Rliine, 
with  a  handful  of  followers,  closely  pursu- 
ed by  the  enemy,  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  gained  advantages  over  the 
French  at  Nerwinden,  Quievrain,  Famars, 
Le  Quesnoi,  &c.  In  1794,  he  was  op- 
])osed  to  Pichegi-u  in  West  Flanders,  and 
yielded  to  superior  force  only  after  seven 
well-contested  combats.  In  1795,  he  re- 
ceived the  baton  of  field-marshal,  and  the 
supreme  command  of  the  imperial  troops 
on  the  Rhine.  He  afterwards  resigned  his 
command  to  the  archduke  Charles,  became 
a  member  of  the  Austrian  council  of  war, 
and  died  at  Vienna,  in  1798,  where  a  su- 
perb monument  was  erected  to  him  by  the 
city.  Clerfayt  united  with  the  talents  of  a 
general  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen, 
and  of  an  excellent  man.  His  tenantrj- 
found  in  hmi  the  mildest  master.  His 
purse  was  always  open  to  those  of  his 
dependents  who  needed  and  deserved 
his  assistance  ;  and  all  the  obligations 
which  they  had  given  him  for  repayment, 
he  burned  on  the  day  before  his  death. 
He  was  simple  in  his  dress,  but,  when  en- 
ageiinst  the  enemy,  he  was  never 
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seen  otherwise  than  in  his  full  uniform,  and 
with  the  badges  of  the  orders  to  which  he 
belonged.  "  The  day  of  battle,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  day  of  honor  to  the  warrior." 

Clergy  (from  the  Latin  clerus,  derived 
from  the  Greek  K\ripos,  the  share  or  herit- 
age) signifies  the  body  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lay- 
men. The  Greek  word  was  applied  in 
this  sense,  in  order  to  indicate  that  this 
class  wa.s  to  be  considered  as  the  particvdar 
inheritance  and  property  of  God — a  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
clerus  was  divided,  in  the  ancient  church, 
into  the  high  and  low.  To  the  fonner 
belonged  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons ;  to  the  latter,  all  the  other  ecclesias- 
tical persons.  The  support  of  the  clergy 
in  different  countries  constitutes  an  inter- 
esting subject  in  political  economy,  and 
has  been  investigated  in  a  work  entitled, 
Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  the  Public 
Wealth  by  the  Clergy  of  every  JS/ation ;  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2ded.  (See  Church,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Establishments.)  When  a  Catholic 
priest  receives  the  tonsure,  he  repeats  a  part 
of  the  16th  psahn,  "  The  Lord  is  the  portion 
of  mine  inheritance,"  &c.  The  Catholic 
clergyman,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  RomEin  church,  is  endowed,  in  his 
spiritual  character,  with  a  supernatural 
power,  which  distinguishes  him  essentially 
from  the  layman,  as  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  and  to  consecrate  the  bread,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  the  real  body  of  Christ,  &c. 
Clergy,  Benefit  of.  (See  Benefit  of 
Clergy.) 

Clerk,  John,  of  Eldin ;  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  British  system  of  naval  tac- 
tics, wliich  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
was  a  country  gentleman,  not  acquainted 
with  navigation.  In  1779,  he  imparted 
to  his  friends  his  new  system  of  break- 
ing through  the  hne  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
Rodney  first  made  use  of  it,  in  his  victory 
of  April  12,  1782,  over  the  French,  under 
De  Grasse,  between  Dominica  and  Les 
Saintcs.  Since  then.  Clerk's  principles 
have  been  applied  by  all  the  EngUsh  ad- 
mirals, and  lords  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Dun- 
can and  Nelson  owe  to  them  their  most 
signal  victories.  (See  Playfair's  Memoir, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1  ;  also  the  article 
JSTaval  Tactics.) 

Cleveland  ;  a  post-tovra  of  Ohio,  and 
capital  of  Cuyahoga  county,  on  lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  at  the  point 
where  the  Ohio  canal  reaches  lake  Erie, 
Similes  E.  of  Sandusky,  180  W.  S.  W. 
of  Buffalo,  160  N.  E.  of  Columbus ;  Ion. 
81°  4G'  W. ;  lat.  41°  31'  N.    It  is  a  flour- 


ishing town,  important  from  its  situation  at 
the  termmation  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and 
from  its  connexion  with  the  steam-boat 
navigation  from  Buffalo,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  conunercial  places  on 
lake  Erie. 

Cleves,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
dukedom  of  Cleves,  now  the  chief  place 
of  the  Prussian  circle  of  the  same  name 
(1080  square  miles,  witli  210,000  inhabit- 
ants), is  situated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  a 
league  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  canal.  The  city  contains 
1000  houses,  with  6000  inhabitants.  It 
has  many  manufactures,  particularly  oi" 
wool,  cotton  and  silk.  The  iron  sarcopha- 
gus of  a  prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau-Siegen, 
buried  here,  is  surrounded  by  Roman  urns, 
inscriptions,  lamps,  &c.,  which  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  Prussia  acquired 
Cleves  as  early  as  1609 ;  and,  after  it  had 
changed  masters  several  times,  it  came 
again  into  the  possession  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  is  now  a  stiong  fortress,  lying  on 
the  small  river  Kermisdal,  over  against 
the  Netherlands.  The  Gennan  dialect 
spoken  here  much  resembles  the  Dutch. 

Clients,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  citizens 
of  the  lower  ranks,  who  chose  a  patron 
from  the  higher  classes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  assist  them  in  legal  cases,  to  take  a  pa- 
ternal care  of  them,  and  to  provide  for 
their  security.  The  clients,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  obliged  to  portion  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  patron,  if  he  had  not  sufficient 
fortime ;  to  ransom  him,  if  taken  prisoner, 
and  to  vote  for  him,  if  he  was  candidate 
for  an  office.  Clients  and  patrons  wei-e 
under  mutual  obligation  not  to  accuse  each 
other,  not  to  bear  witness  against  each 
other,  and,  in  general,  not  to  do  one  an- 
other any  injurj\  Romulus,  who  had 
established  this  relation,  in  order  to  unite 
more  firmly  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
made  a  law  that  he  who  had  omitted  his 
duty  as  client  or  patron  might  be  slain  by 
any  body.  During  a  period  of  600  yeai-s, 
no  mstance  was  knoAvn  of  a  disagreement 
between  tlie  chents  and  patrons.  This 
relation  continued  till  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors. It  is  certainly  among  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  which  history 
mentions,  and  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  fii-st  attempts  at  a  regular  govern- 
ment ;  as  the  transition  from  a  patriarchal 
state,  in  which  family  relations  are  pre- 
dominant, to  a  well-developed  political 
system,  securing  the  rights  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  individual. — In  modem  tunes, 
the  word  client  is  used  for  a  party  to  a  law- 
suit, who  has  put  his  cause  uito  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer, 
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Clifford,  George,  the  third  earl  of 
Cumberland  of  that  taniily,  eminent  both 
for  his  literaiy  and  mihtaiy  abiUties,  was 
bom  in  Westmoreland,  in  1558.  He  stud- 
ied at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge.  His 
attention,  at  tliis  period,  was  principally 
directed  to  mathematics  and  navigation, 
in  both  which  he  became  a  gi-eat  proficient. 
In  1586,  he  took  part  in  the  trial  of  queen 
Marj'  Stuart ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  having  under  his  command  a 
small  squadron,  whicli  sensibly  annoyed 
the  Portuguese  trade  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Two  years  aftenvards,  he  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  ever  memorable  ac- 
tion with  the  "invincible  armada;"  and 
subsequently  fitted  out,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, no  fewer  than  nine  expeditions  to 
the  Western  Islands  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
in  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  valuable  plate-ship.  His  skill  in  martial 
exercises  and  knightly  accomplishments 
on  shore  was  no  less  distinguished  than 
his  naval  tactics;  and  queen  Ehzabeth, 
with  whom  he  was  in  great  favor,  not  only 
appointed  him  her  champion  in  the  court 
tournaments,  but  employed  hun  in  the 
more  serious  task  of  reducing  the  head- 
strong Essex  to  obedience.  He  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  g£u1er  in  1591.  He  died 
Oct.  30,  1605,  in  London. 

Clifford,  Anne,  a  spirited  English 
lady,  the  only  daughter  of  the  above,  was 
bom  in  1589.  Her  first  husband  was 
Richard,  lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  earl 
of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons, 
who  died  young,  and  two  daughters.  Her 
second  husband  was  the  eccentric  PhiUp, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no 
issue.  This  lady  vvTote  memoirs  of  her 
iirst  husband,  as  also  sundry  memorials  of 
herself  and  progenitors,  all  of  which  remain 
in  manuscript.  In  the  course  of  her  hfe, 
she  built  two  hospitals,  and  erected  or  re- 
paired seven  churches.  She  also  erected 
monuments  to  the  poets  Spenser  and  Dan- 
iels, the  latter  of  whom  was  her  tutor. 
She  is,  however,  more  celebrated  for  a 
high-spirited  reply  to  sir  Joseph  WilUam- 
son,  secretary  of  state,  after  the  restora- 
tion, who  had  presumed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby: — 
"  I  have  been  bullied,"  she  vvrites,  "  by  a 
usurper ;  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court ; 
but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject : 
yoiu"  man  sha'n't  stand." 

Cliffs,  or  Claves  ;  certain  indicial 
characters  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
several  staves  in  a  composition,  to  deter- 
mine the  local  names  of  the  notes,  and  the 
sounds  in  the  great  scale  which  they  are 


intended  to  represent.  The  three  cliffs 
now  in  use,  viz.,  tlie  F,  or  bass  cliff,  the 
C,  or  tenor-cliff;  and  the  G,  or  treble  cliff", 
by  the  several  situations  given  them  on 
the  stave,  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
expressing  all  the  notes  within  the  usual 
compass  of  execution,  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  without  a  confused 
addition  of  leger  hues,  either  above  or 
bencatli  the  stave. 

Clifton,  William,  was  the  son  of  a 
vvealtliy  mechanic  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1772.  He  early 
discovered  great  vivacity  and  intclligcnrt", 
and  a  fondness  for  literature,  but  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  manners  and  principles 
of  the  stricter  order  of  Quakers,  his  parents 
being  of  that  sect.  The  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  at  the  age  of  19,  debilitated 
his  naturally  feeble  constitution  so  much 
that  he  was  incapacitated  for  business,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  more 
l)articularly  to  the  literary  pursuits,  of 
which  he  was  fond.  His  first  effusions, 
both  in  prose  and  veree,  appeared  in  the 
newsj)apers,  and  other  fugitive  publica- 
tions. He  afterwards  commenced  a  poem, 
entitled  the  Chhntnad,  which  he  did  not 
finish.  In  this  the  genius  of  false  philos- 
ophy is  personified  with  much  spirit  and 
boldness  of  imagination,  under  the  char- 
acter of  the  witch  Chimeria.  But  the  best 
of  hie  productions  is  perhaps  the  Epistle 
to  Mr.  Gifford,  published  anonymcuslj' 
in  the  first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  poems.  It  exhibits  the  author's 
poetical  thought  and  power  of  versifi- 
cation to  great  advantage.  But  the  hopes 
of  future  excellence,  which  these  produc- 
tions afforded,  were  not  to  be  gratified. 
The  pulmonai-y  complaints  of  the  author 
assumed  a  more  decided  character,  and  he 
died  in  December,  1799,  in  the  27th  year 
of  his  age. 

Climacteric  [annus  climactericus) ;  a 
critical  year  or  period  in  a  man's  age, 
wherein,  accordmg  to  astrologers,  there  is 
some  notable  alteration  to  happen  in  the 
body,  and  a  pereon  is  exposed  to  great 
danger  of  death.  Th«  word  comes  from 
KhiiaKTrip,  derived  fi-om  kXIiio^,  a  ladder  or 
stairs.  The  first  climacteric  is,  according 
to  some,  the  seventh  year.  The  others 
are  muhiples  of  the  first,  as,  14, 21,  &c.  68 
and  84  are  called  the  grand  climacterics, 
and  the  dangers  attending  these  periods 
are  supposed  to  be  great.  Some  held, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  every  seventii 
year  a  climacteric ;  others  allowed  this  title 
only  to  the  product  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  climacterica!  space  by  an  odd  num- 
ber, as  3,  5,  7,  9.     Others  considered  every 
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ninth  year  as  a  climacteric.    The  idea  of 
climacterics  is  very  ancient 

Climate.  The  ancients  denoted  by 
this  name  the  spaces  bet\veen  the  imag- 
inary circles,  parallel  to  the  equator,  cha^vn 
in  such  a  manner  over  the  surface  of  tlie 
eartli,  that  the  longest  day  in  each  circle 
is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  preced- 
ing. According  to  this  division,  there 
were  twenty-four  climates  fi-om  the  e<iua- 
tor,  where  the  longest  day  is  12  houi-s,  to 
the  polar  circle,  where  it  is  24  hours. 
From  the  jiolar  circle,  the  longest  day  in- 
creases so  rapidly,  that,  only  one  degree 
nearer  the  pole,  it  is  a  month  long.  The 
frigid  zones,  so  called,  that  is,  the  regions 
extending  from  the  northern  and  southern 
polar  circles  to  the  corresponding  poles, 
some  geographers  have  divided  again  into 
six  climates.  We  have  learned  from  a 
jnore  accurate  acquaintance  with  different 
countries,  that  heat  or  cold  depends  not 
merely  on  geographical  latitude,  but  that 
local  causes  also  produce  great  variations 
from  the  general  nde,  by  which  a  region 
lying  near  the  equator  should  always  be 
warmer  than  one  remote  from  it.  By  the 
word  climate,  therefore,  we  understand  the 
character  of  the  vveather  peculiar  to  every 
rountiy,  as  respects  heat  and  cold,  humidity 
and  dryness,  fertilitj-,  and  the  alternation  of 
the  seasons.  The  nature  of  a  climate  is 
dift'erent  accorduig  to  the  different  causes 
which  affect  it,  and  the  observations 
hitherto  made  have  led,  as  yet,  to  no  defi- 
nite result.  In  general,  however,  geo- 
gi-aphical  latitude  is  the  principal  cu-cum- 
stance  to  be  taken  into  ^iew  in  consider- 
ing the  climate  of  a  countr}'.  The  highest 
degree  of  heat  is  found  under  the  equator, 
and  the  lowest,  or  the  greatest  degree  of 
cold,  under  the  poles.  The  temperature 
of  the  intermediate  regions  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  and  local  circum- 
stances. Under  the  line,  the  heat  is  not 
uniform.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
j)articularly  on  the  western  coast,  also  in 
Arabia  and  India,  it  is  excessive.  In  the 
mountainous  regions  of  South  America, 
on  the  contrar}',  it  is  verj'  moderate.  The 
greatest  heat  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  70° 
of  R6aumur,  or  189h°  of  Falirenhcit.  The 
greatest  degree  of  cold  at  the  poles  can- 
not be  determined,  because  no  one  has 
ever  penetrated  to  them.  The  greatest 
altitude  of  tlie  sun  at  noon,  and  tihe  time 
of  its  continuance  above  the  horizon,  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  latitude.  With- 
out regard  to  local  circumstances,  a  coun- 
try is  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  sun's 
altitude  is  greater  and  the  day  longer. 
The  elevation  of  any  region  above  the 


surface  of  the  sea  has  likewise  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  climate.  But  the 
nature  of  the  surface  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. The  heat  increases  as  the  soil 
becomes  cidtivated.  Thus,  for  the  last 
thousand  years,  Germany  has  been  gi-ow- 
ing  gradually  warmer  by  the  destruction 
of  forests,  the  draining  of  lakes,  and  the 
(hying  up  of  bogs  and  marshes.  A  simi- 
lar consequence  of  cultivation  seems  to 
be  apparent  in  the  cultivated  paits  of 
North  America,  particularly  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states.  The  mass  of  minerals,  which 
composes  the  highest  layer  of  a  countiy, 
has,  without  doubt,  an  influence  on  its 
temperature.  Barren  sands  admit  of  a 
much  more  intense  heat  than  loam. 
Meadow  lands  are  not  so  warm  in  sum- 
mer as  the  bare  ground.*  The  winds,  to 
which  a  country-  is  most  exposed  by  its 
situation,  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
climate.  If  north  and  east  winds  bloAV 
frequently  in  any  region,  it  will  be  colder, 
the  latitude  being  the  same,  than  another, 
which  is  often  swept  by  milder  breezes 
from  the  south  and  west.  The  influence 
of  the  wind  on  the  temperature  of  a 
countr}'  is  verj'  apparent  in  regions  on 
the  sea-coast.  The  difference  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  is  least  within  the 
tropics.  The  heat,  which  would  be  intol- 
erable when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  is 
mitigated  by  the  rainy  season,  which  then 
commences.  When  the  sun  returns  to 
the  opposite  half  of  the  torrid  zone,  so 
that  its  rays  become  loss  vertical,  the 
weather  is  delightful.  Luna  and  Quito,  in 
Peru,  liave  the  finest  climate  of  any  part 
of  the  earth.  The  variations  in  tempera- 
ture are  greater  in  the  temperate  zones, 
and  increase  as  you  approach  the  polar 
circles.  The  heat  of  the  higher  latitude?, 
especially  about  59°  and  60°,  amounts,  in 
July,  to  75°  or  80°  of  Falu-enheit,  and  is 
gi-eater  than  that  of  countries  10°  nearer 
the  equator.    In  Greenland,  the  heat  in 

*  The  cultivation  of  a  new  coiintry  is  often  at- 
tended by  most  disastrous  consequences,  which 
ought  not,  always,  to  be  imputed  to  the  improvi- 
dence of  colonists.  The  new  soil,  the  moment 
that  it  is  broken  up  by  the  plough,  and  penetrated 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  must  necessarily  undergo  a 
strong  evaporation,  and  its  exhalations,  which  are 
not  always  of  a  harmless  kind,  little  elevated  in  the 
air,  are  condensed  by  the  cold,  which  still  continues 
to  be  sharp,  particularly  during  the  night.  Hence 
arise  those  epidemic  maladies  which  ravage  colo- 
nies newly  established.  The  destruction  of  forests, 
when  carried  too  far,  is  followed  by  pernicious  ef- 
fects. In  the  Capede  Verd  islands,  it  is  the  burn- 
ing of  the  forests  which  has  dried  up  the  springs, 
and  rendered  the  atmosphere  sultry.  Persia,  It- 
aly, Greece,  and  many  other  countries,  have  thas 
been  deprived  of  their  delightful  climates. 
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summer  is  so  great  that  it  melts  tlie  pitch 
on  the  vessels.  At  Tomea,  in  Lapland, 
where  the  sun's  rays  fall  as  obliquely,  at 
the  summer  solstice,  as  they  do  in  Ger- 
many at  the  equinox,  the  heat  is  some- 
times equal  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
cause the  sun  is  almost  always  above  the 
horizon.  Under  the  poles,  the  cUmate  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  uniform.  A  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  any  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  seems  to  reign  there  perpetually. 
Even  in  midsummer,  when  the  sun  does 
not  go  down  for  a  long  time  (at  the  poles 
not  for  six  months),  the  ice  never  thaws. 
The  immense  masses  of  it,  which  sur- 
round the  poles,  feel  no  sensible  effect 
from  the  oblique  and  feeble  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  seem  to  increase  in  magnitude 
every  year.  Tliis  is  veiy  remarkable ;  for 
there  is  the  most  undoubted  evidence 
that  these  now  deserted  countries  were,  in 
fonner  ages,  inhabited.  But,  within  a  few 
years,  large  portions  of  this  continent  (if 
we  may  so  call  it)  of  ice  have  separated, 
and  floated  down  to  southern  seas.  This 
led  the  English  government  to  adopt  the 
project  of  penetrating  to  the  north  pole. 
Captains  Ross  and  Parrj',  one  after  the 
otlier,  have  sailed  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  arctic  ocean.  (See  JVbri/t  Polar  Expe- 
ditions.) 

From  the  general  division  of  America  into 
lofty  mountainous  plateaus  and  very  low 
plains,  there  results  a  contrast  between  two 
climates,  which,  although  of  an  extremely 
different  nature,  are  in  almost  immcthate 
proximity.  Peru,  the  valley  of  Quito,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico,  though  situated  between 
the  tropics,  owe  to  their  elevation  the  gen- 
eral temperature  of  spring.  They  behold 
llie  paramos,  or  mountain  ridges,  covered 
with  snow,  which  continues  upon  some 
of  the  summits  almost  the  whole  year, 
while,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  an 
intense  and  often  sickly  degree  of  heat 
suffocates  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  of  Guayaquil.  These  two 
climates  produce  each  a  different  system 
of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  torrid 
zene  forms  a  border  to  the  fields  and 
gi'oves  of  Europe.  Such  a  remarkable 
proximity  as  this  cannot  fail  of  frequently 
occasioning  sudden  changes,  by  the  dis- 
placement of  these  two  masses  of  air,  so 
differently  constituted — a  general  inconve- 
nience, experienced  over  the  whole  of 
America.  Every  where,  however,  this 
continent  is  subject  to  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  than  the  same  latitudes  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  earth.  Its  eleva- 
tion alone  explains  this  fact,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  mountainous  region  ;  but  why, 


it  may  be  asked,  is  tlie  same  thing  true  of 
the  low  tracts  of  the  country  ?    To  this 
the  great  obsen'er,  Alexander  Humboldt, 
in  his  Tableaux  de  la  JVature,  makes  the 
followuig  reply  :    "  The  comparative  nar- 
rowTiess  of  tliis  continent ;  its  elongation 
towards  the  icy  poles ;  the  ocean,  whose 
unbroken  surface  is  swept  by  the  trade 
winds;   tlie   currents  of  extremely   cold 
water  whicli  flow  fi-om  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  Peru  ;  the  numerous  chains  of 
mountains,  abounding  in  the  sources  of 
rivers,  and  whose  summits,  covercfi  with 
snow,   rise  far  above  the   region   of  the 
clouds;    tlie   great  number  of  immense 
rivers,  that,  after  innumerable  curves,  al- 
ways tend  to  the  most  distant  shores  ;  des- 
erts, but  not  of  sand,  and  consequently 
less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated  with 
heat ;  impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over 
the  plains  of  the  equator,  abounding  in  riv- 
ers, and  which,  in  those  parts  of  the  countrj^ 
that  are  the  farthest  distant  from  mountains 
and  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enormous 
masses  of  water,  which  are  either  attracted 
by  them,  or  aie  formed  during  the  act  of 
vegetation, — all  these  causes  produce,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  America,  a  climate  which, 
fi'om  its  coolness  and  humidity,  is  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  that  of  Africa.    To 
these  causes  alone  must  we  ascribe  that 
abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so 
rich  in  juices,  and  that  thick  and  umbra- 
geous foliage,  which  constitute  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  new  continent." 
To  these  remarks  Malte-Brun  adds  ( Uni- 
versal   Geography,    vol.   v,    book  Ixxv): 
"  Assuming  this  explanation  as  sufficient 
for  South  America  and  Mexico,  we  shall 
add,  with  regard  to  North  America,  that  it 
scarcely  extends  any  ilistance  into  the 
tomd  zone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stretches, 
in  all  probabihty,  very  far  into  the  frigid 
zone ;  and,  unless  the  revived  hope  of  a 
north-west  passage  be  confirmed,  may, 
perhaps,  reach  and  surround  the  pole  it- 
self    Accordingly,  the  column  of  frozen 
air  attached  to  this  continent  is  no  where 
counterbalanced  by  a  column  of  equato- 
rial air.     From  this  results  an  extension 
of  the  polar  climate  to  the  very  confines 
of  the  tropics  ;   and  hence  winter  and 
summer  struggle  for  the  ascendency,  and 
the    seasons    change    with    astonisliing 
rapidit}'.    From  all  this,  however,  New 
Albion  and  New  California  are  happily 
exempt;    for,  being  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  freezing  winds,  they  enjoy  a 
temperature  analogous  to  their  latitude." 
(For  further  information,  see  Malte-Brun's 
Universal  Geography,  book  xvii,  and  the 
article  fVi^id.    Respecting  the  climate  of 
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the  U.  States,  see  Darby's  View  of  the  U. 
States,  chap,  x,  Philad.  1828.) 

Climax  (from  the  Greek  KXlfia^,  a  ladder 
or  stairs)  and  Anticlimax  are  rhetorical 
figures  ;  in  the  foniier  of  which  the  ideas 
rise  in  degree:  in  the  latter,  they  sink. 
Climax  was  also  the  name  of  several 
mountains — one  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  another 
in  Pisidia ;  another  in  Phcenicia ;  also  of 
a  castle  in  Galatia ;  also  of  a  place  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  another  in  Libya. 

Clingstone.     (See  Peach.) 

Clinical  Medicine  (from  the  Greek 
(cXiV//,  a  bed)  teaches  us  to  investigate,  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  sick,  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  in  the  phenomena  presented ; 
to  note  their  course  and  termination  ;  and 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  various  modes 
of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
From  this  mode  of  study  we  learn  the 
character  of  individual  cases ;  theoretical 
study  being  competent  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  species  only.  Clinical 
medicine  demands,  therefore,  careful  ob- 
seiTation.  It  is,  in  fact,  sjiionymous  with 
experience.  What  advances  would  medi- 
cine have  made,  and  from  how  many  er- 
rors would  it  have  been  saved,  if  public 
instruction  had  always  followed  this  natu- 
ral course,  so  that  pupils  had  received 
none  but  correct  impressions  and  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  had  attained  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  appUcation  of  tliose  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, which  dogmatical  instruction  always 
leaves  indefinite !  We  are  imacquamted 
with  the  method  of  clinical  instruction  in 
medicine,  which  was  followed  by  the  As- 
clepiades,  but  we  cannot  help  admiring 
tlie  results  of  it  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  augmented 
the  stores  of  experience  inherited  from 
them,  by  following  in  their  steps.  After 
his  time,  medicine  ceased  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  particular  families,  and  the  path  of 
experience,  by  which  it  had  been  rendered 
so  valuable,  was  soon  deserted.  The  slow 
progress  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
constant  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Ai-is- 
totle,  and  endless  disputes  respecting  the 
nature  of  man,  of  diseases  and  of  reme- 
dies, occupied  all  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians ;  and  the  wise  method  of  observing 
and  describhig  the  diseases  themselves 
fell  into  disuse.  Hospitals,  at  their  origin, 
served  rather  as  means  of  displaying  the 
benevolence  of  the  eariy  Christians  than 
of  perfectmg  the  study  of  medicme.  The 
school  of  Alexandria  was  so  celebrated, 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that 
a  careful  attendance  upon  its  lessons  en- 
titled the  student  to  pursue  the  practice 
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of  medicine.  Another  old  and  very 
thriving,  although  less  kno%vn  institution, 
was  situated  at  Nisapour,  in  Persia; 
and  hospitals,  even  before  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Arabians,  to  whom  the 
happy  idea  is  commonly  ascribed,  were 
united  with  these  meclical  institutions. 
The  last  school,  founded  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  superintended  by  Gfreek 
physicians,  spread  the  doctrines  of  Hip- 
pocrates through  all  the  East.  It  was 
supported  for  several  centuries,  and  in  it, 
wthout  doubt,  Rhazes,  Ali- Abbas,  Avicen- 
na,  and  the  other  celebrated  Arabian  phj'- 
sicians,  were  uistructed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  celebrated  John  Mesue,  of  Da- 
mascus, was  at  the  head  of  the  hospital 
of  Bagdad.  Of  the  mode  of  instruction 
pursued  there,  we  know  nothing ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  form  no  very  elevated  opin- 
ion of  the  systems  of  an  age  which  was 
devoted  to  all  the  dreams  oi'  Aiahian  poly- 
pharmacy. In  trtith,  medicine  shared  the 
tate  of  all  the  other  natural  sciences  in  those 
barbarous  ages.  Men  were  httle  disposed 
to  acquire,  slowly  and  cautiously,  the 
knowledge  of  disease,  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians. It  appears  probable,  that  the 
foundation  of  universities  led  to  a  renewed 
attention  to  the  study  of  medical  science  ; 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  in  Spain, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians, 
there  were  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
instruction  of  young  physicians  at  Seville, 
Toledo  and  Cordova.  But,  even  then,  clin- 
ical studies  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Instead  of  studying  the  history  of  diseases, 
the  pupils  occupied  their  time  witli  the 
most  improfitable  pursuits.  Not  much 
more  advantageous  were  the  journeys 
which  were  made  for  the  same  objects  to 
Italy  and  France,  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries.  The  schools  of  Paris  and 
Montpellier  were  those  principally  resorted 
to  ;  but  in  these,  the  instniction  consisted 
simply  in  lectures  and  endless  commenta- 
ries upon  the  most  obscure  subjects ;  and, 
even  at  the  close  of  the  loth  centur}',  when 
the  works  of  the  Greek  physicians  began 
to  be  printed,  men  were  still  busied  with 
verbal  explanations  and  disputes.  Two 
centuries  elapsed  before  physicians  re- 
turned to  clinical  studies  and  instructions. 
Among  the  renovators  of  this  mode  of 
studying  medicine  may  be  named,  in 
Holland,  William  von  Straten,  Otho  Heur- 
nius,  and  the  celebrated  Sylvius,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  clinical  instruction  was  given,  at  the 
same  period,  in  the  schools  of  Hamburg, 
Vienna  and  Strasburg.    Even  Boerhaave, 
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who  succeeded  Sylvius  as  clinical  instruc- 
tor at  Leyden,  in  1714,  has  left  us  no  jour- 
nals of  daily  observation  of  disease,  but 
only  academic  discourses  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  medicine.  The  influence 
of  this  celebrated  school  was  first  per- 
ceived at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna, — two  schools  which,  in  celebrity 
for  clinical  instruction,  soon  ecUpsed  their 
common  mother,  the  school  of  Leyden. 
Cullen,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  practical  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  was  too 
fond  of  fine-spun  theories  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  diseased  structures  of  the  body, 
and  the  proximate  causes  of  disease,  ever 
to  follow  a  unifonn  method  in  his  lectures, 
and  to  adopt  the  entire  history  of  disease, 
as  observed  at  the  bedside,  as  the  basis  of 
his  system.  From  the  account  of  what 
was  effected  in  chnical  medicine  in  Italy, 
Germany  and  France,  in  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  we  may  discover  both  the 
constantly  increasing  attention  to  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  such  institutions  are 
obliged  to  contend.  The  Vienna  school, 
by  means  of  the  labors  of  Van  Swieten, 
De  Haen,  and,  still  more,  of  StoU  and  of 
Franck,  became  a  model  of  chnical  study, 
since  public  lectures  were  given  in  the 
hospitals,  and  the  simplicity  of  Grecian 
medicine  successfully  inculcated.  The 
practice  and  study  of  medicine,  in  the 
hospitals  in  France,  was  only  an  indirect 
mode  of  gaining  public  confidence,  till 
the  period  of  the  general  revival  of  science, 
and  the  erection  of  the  French  J^cole  de 
Sante.  In  that,  for  the  first  time,  chnical 
instruction  was  expressly  commanded. 
At  the  present  day,  every  good  school  has 
its  establishment  for  clinical  medicine  con- 
nected with  it;  that  is,  an  hospital,  in 
which  diseases  can  be  seen  and  studied  by 
those  attending  it.  In  (Jermany,  the  em- 
pirical or  experimental  mode  of  studying 
medicine  was  early  given  up  for  the  more 
scientific  form  of  lectures  ;  while  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  opposite  extreme 
took  place,  and  students  were  carried,  as 
they  sometimes  are  still,  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  before  they  had  been  properly 
grounded  in  elementary  studies.  In  Ger- 
many, there  are  very  numerous  journals, 
which  contain  clinical  reports  of  cases,  as 
there  are  so  many  clinical  institutions  ap- 
propriated to  particular  classes  of  disease. 
In  the  American  schools,  chnical  instruc- 
tion is  almost  wholly  overlooked,  although 
some  slight  lectures  of  this  description  are 
given  by  the  physicians  of  hospitals. — The 
clinical  school  is  called  arnbulatory,  when 
the  patients  attend  only  at  particular  hours ; 


and  it  is  tenned  polyclinic,  when  the  in- 
structer  and  his  pupils  visit  together  the 
beds  of  the  sick. 

Clinton,  sir  Henry,  an  English  gen- 
eral, served  in  the  Hanoverian  war,  and 
was  sent  to  America,  in  1775,  with  tlie 
rank  of  major-general,  where  he  distin- 
guished liiniself  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
hill.  He  was  soon  after  sent  against  New 
York  and  Charleston,  but  without  success. 
In  a  second  attempt  on  New  York,  he 
entered  the  city,  after  having  defeated  the 
Americans  on  Long  Island.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  that  station 
for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  movements 
of  general  Burgoyne,  his  attempts  were 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  surrender  of 
that  general  at  Saratoga.  In  1778,  he 
succeeded  Howe  in  the  command  at  Phil- 
adelphia, which  Washington  obliged  him 
to  evacuate.  In  1779,  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Charleston.  His  connexion 
with  Arnold  (q.  v.),  his  attempt  to  seduce 
the  American  troops  by  the  offer  of  mak- 
ing up  their  aireai-s  of  pay,  and  his  boast 
that  there  were  more  American  royaUsts 
in  the  pay  of  the  British  king  than  there 
were  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
illustrate  the  system  of  comiption  then 
adopted  by  the  British  generals  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1782,  Clinton  returned  to  Eng- 
land, having  been  superseded  by  general 
Carleton.  He  died  in  1795.  His  Narra- 
tive of  his  conduct  in  America  (1782), 
was  answered  by  lord  Coniwallis  ;  to 
whom  Clinton  replied  in  Observations  on 
Lord  Comwallis's  answer  (1783).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Observations  on 
Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War 
(1784). 

Clinton,  James,  the  fourth  son  of 
colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  bom,  Aug. 
9,  1736,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in 
Ulster  county.  New  York.  He  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  acquired  much 
proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences ;  but  his 
ruling  inchnation  was  for  a  military  life. 
He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  second 
regiment  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  county, 
by  sir  Charles  Hardy,  the  governor,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  same  regiment,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution.  During  the  war 
of  1756,  between  the  EngUsh  and  French, 
he  displayed  much  courage,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  fort  Frontenac,  where  he  "was  a  captain 
under  colonel  Bradstreet,  and  rendered 
essential  service  by  taking  a  sloop  of  war 
on  lake  Ontario,  which  obstructed  the 
advance  of  the  army.  The  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  his  character  may 
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be  estimated  by  his  appointment  as  cap- 
tain-commandant of  the  four  regiments 
levied  for  the  protection  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Or- 
ange, a  post  of  great  responsibiUty  and 
danger,  by  which  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  safety  of  a  line  of  settlements  of  at 
least  50  miles  in  extent,  which  were  con- 
tinually threatened  by  the  savages.  After 
the  French  war,  Mr.  Clinton  married  3Iiss 
Mary  de  Witt,  and  retired  from  the  army 
to  private  Ufe.  But  he  did  not  very  long 
enjoy  repose.  June  30,  1775,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  continental  congress, 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New  York 
forces,  the  American  revolution  being  then 
on  the  eve  of  commencement.  In  the 
same  year,  he  marched  with  Montgomery 
to  Quebec ;  and,  in  1777,  liaving  been 
previously  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general in  the  army  of  the  U.  States, 
commanded  at  fort  Clinton,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  order  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  general 
Burgoyne.  After  a  gallant  defence,  fort 
Clinton,  as  well  as  fort  Montgomery,  of 
both  of  which  his  brother  George,  the 
governor,  was  commander-in-chief,  were 
carried  by  storm.  General  Clinton  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  works ;  but  he 
escaped  with  a  severe  wound,  and  reached 
his  house  covered  with  blood.  An  expe- 
dition, soon  after,  having  been  planned  to 
chastise  the  Iroquois  on  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, on  account  of  some  atrocities  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  the  chief 
command  was  given  to  general  Sullivan, 
who  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  while  general  Clinton  was  to 
join  him  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk. 
The  junction  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and,  after  one  engagement,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  defeated  vWth 
great  loss,  all  resistance  ceased  on  their 
I)art,  and,  desolation  being  brought  into 
their  settlements,  they  fled  to  the  British 
fortress  of  Niagara,  where  they  died  in 
great  mnnbei-s,  in  consequence  of  Uving 
on  salt  provisions,  to  winch  tliey  were 
unaccustomed.  By  this  one  blow,  an  end 
was  put  to  their  incursions  and  cruelties. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  war, 
general  CUnton  was  stationed  at  Albany, 
where  he  commanded.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  here  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  his  usual  intrepidity.  He 
made  his  last  appearance  in  arms  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
British,  when  he  bade  an  affectionate  fare- 
well to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  re- 
tired to  his  ample  estates.  He  did  not, 
however,  enjoy  uninterrupted  repose,  but 


was  often  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
perform  civic  duties,  such  as  those  of  a 
commissioner  to  adjust  the  boundary  line 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  present 
constitution  of  the  U.  Sttites,  and  of  a  sen- 
ator ;  all  of  which  oflices  he  filled  Avith 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his 
country.  General  Clinton  was  of  a  mild 
and  affectionate  disposition,  but  when 
greatly  provoked,  displayed  extraordinary 
energy.  In  battle,  he  was  calm  and  col- 
lected.   He  died  Dec.  22,  1812. 

Clinton,  George,  the  youngest  son  of 
colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  bom  July  15, 
1739,  in  Orange  (then  Ulster)  county.  New 
York.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  assisted  by  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  named  Daniel  Thain,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen. He  evinced,  at  an  early  age,  that 
spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  which 
marked  his  after-life.  During  what  was 
called  the  French  war,  he  left  his  father's 
house,  and  entered  on  board  of  a  priva- 
teer, which  sailed  from  the  port  of  New 
York  ;  and,  after  encountering  great  hard- 
ships and  perils,  returned  home,  and  im- 
mediately accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  a  com- 
pany commanded  by  his  brother  James. 
He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  fort 
Fronteiiac,  now  Kingston,  where  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged  behaved 
with  great  gallantry.  After  the  usual 
time  of  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  with  much  success  in  his 
native  county,  until  his  election  to  the 
colonial  assembly,  Avhere  he  became  the 
head  of  the  whig  party,  or  minority,  and 
unifonnly  opposed  the  arbitrar)-^  course  of 
the  government.  April  22,  1775,  he  was- 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  1776,  he  was  also  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Ulster 
county,  and,  some  time  after,  a  brigadier 
in  the  ai'my  of  the  U.  States.  At  the  first 
election  under  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  which  was  adopted  at  New  York, 
April  20,  1777,  he  was  chosen  both  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-governor.  Having 
accepted  the  former  office,  the  latter  was 
filled  by  Pierre  van  Cortlandt.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  state 
during  six  terms,  or  18  years,  when  he 
declined  a  reelection.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  number  of  tories  who  resided  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  its  distracted 
condition,  the  situation  of  governor  Clin- 
ton was  more  arduous  and  important  than 
any  otiier  in  the  Union,  save  that  of  tl»e 
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commander-in-clxief.  He,  however,  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  energy  and  intre- 
pidity, not  only  as  chief  magistrate,  but  as 
actual  head  of  the  militia  ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  wliole 
British  army,  commanded  by  sir  Henry 
Chnton.  By  a  vigorous  exertion  of  au- 
thority in  the  impressment  of  flour  on  an 
important  occasion,  he  j)rescrvcd  the  army 
from  dissolution.  His  conduct  at  the 
stornoing  of  forts  Montgomerj'  and  Clin- 
ton, in  October,  1777,  was  particularly 
pj-aise-worthy.  He  -was  greatly  instru- 
iuental  in  crushing  the  insurrection  under 
Shays,  which  took  place  in  ]\Iassachu- 
setts,  in  1787.  Governor  Clinton  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  June  17,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the 
new  federal  constitution.  After  remain- 
ing five  yeai-s  in  private  life,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  in  an  agitated 
ahd  critical  condition,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  his  influence  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  great  poUtical  revolution  which 
took  place  in  1801.  At  tliat  period,  he 
was  also  induced  to  accept  again  the  sta- 
tion of  governor,  and,  after  continuing  in 
that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  \ice-presidency  of  the  U. 
States,  a  dignity  which  he  retained  until 
his  demise  at  Wasliington,  April  20, 1812. 
He  married  Cornelia  Tappan,  of  Kings- 
ton, Ulster  county,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  but  two 
daughtei-s  are  still  hviug.  The  following 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  energy  and 
decision: — "At  the  conclusion  of  the  rev- 
olutionaiy  war,  when  violence  iigainst  the 
tories  was  the  order  of  the  day,  a  British 
officer  was  placed  on  a  cart  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  be  tancd  and  feathered. 
This  was  the  signal  of  violence  and  assas- 
sination. Governor  Clinton,  at  this  mo- 
ment, rushed  in  among  the  mob  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  rescued  the  victim  at 
the  risk  of  his  life."  "  Some  years  after- 
wards, a  furious  assemblage  of  people  col- 
lected, called  the  doctors'  mob,  and  raged 
through  New  York,  with  the  intention  of 
killing  the  physicians  of  that  city,  and 
pulling  down  their  houses,  on  account  of 
theii'  having  dug  up  bodies  for  dissection. 
The  violence  of  this  mob  intimidated  the 
local  magistracy.  Governor  Clinton  for- 
tunately appeared  in  person,  called  out 
the  militia,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
city."  He  discharged  the  functions  of 
vice-president  with  great  dignity.  It  was 
by  his  casting  vote,  whilst  m  that  station, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  was 


negatived.  In  private  life,  he  was  kind 
and  amiable,  and  warm  in  his  friendships ; 
as  a  public  man,  he  is  entitled  to  respect- 
ful remembrance. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  was  bom,  March  2, 
17G9,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York.  He  was  of  English  origin. 
His  father  sened  with  great  distinction 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  became 
a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  U. 
States.  His  mother  was  a  De  Witt,  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  Diitcli  family 
of  that  name.  Her  parents  had  emigrated 
to  America.  He  was  educatetl  at  Colum- 
bia college,  where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself.  He  then  commenced  reading 
law  with  the  late  honorable  Samuel  Jones, 
and,  ill  due  time,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
But  before  he  was  able  to  acquire  any 
practice  of  importance,  he  was  appointed 
jmvate  secretary  to  his  uncle  George 
Clinton,  and  continued  in  this  office  until 
the  end  of  his  relative's  administration,  in 
178.5.  In  the  interim,  he  had  been  chosen 
secretary  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
university,  and  to  the  board  of  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York.  In  1797,  Mr.  Clinton 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  NcAV  York,  at  the  time  when  the  two 
great  parties,  which  liave  since  divided 
the  country,  were  orgniiized,  and  em- 
braced the  republican  or  democratic  side. 
In  1800,  he  was  chosen  by  l)?o  council  of 
appointment,  of  which  body  lie  Avas  a 
member,  to  support  their  cause  in  a  con- 
troversy between  them  and  governor  Jay. 
This  was  finally  settled  by  a  convention, 
which  met  at  Albany,  in  1801,  when  the 
constitution  of  New  York  was  modified 
in  various  ways.  The  same  year,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
Union,  in  order  to  supply  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  general 
Armstrong,  and  continued  a  member  of 
tliat  body  for  two  sessions.  After  that 
period,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  remained  in  this  situation,  with 
tlie  intermission  of  but  two  yeare,  until 
1815,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  party  pol- 
itics. In  1817,  he  was  elected,  almost 
unanimously,  governor  of  the  state ;  the 
two  great  parties  having  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  him  to  that  dignity — so 
high  was  the  genei-al  sense  of  liis  talents 
and  services.  This  harmony  continued 
until  the  distribution  of  offices,  when,  of 
course,  discontent  was  excited,  and  at  that 
time  commenced  a  systematic  opposition 
to  his  administration.  He  was  reelected, 
however,  in  1820,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  of  the  opposite  party,  who 
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had  induced  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  then 
vice-president,  and,  from  his  popularity  in 
his  native  state,  emphatically  termed  the 
man  of  the  people,  to  become  his  opponent. 
After  his  refilection,  great  resistance  was 
made  to  his  measures ;  but,  fortunately, 
the  canal  scheme,  of  which  Mr.  Clinton 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  most 
efficient  advocates,  had  been  so  firmly  es- 
tablished, that  it  was  secure  from  attack. 
Having  nothing  to  fear  for  this  favorite 
object,  he  proceeded  in  his  plans  of  public 
improvement,    notwithstanding   the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  was  assailed  ;  but  in 
1822,  he  declined  offering  himself  again 
as  a  candidate,  and  retired  into  private 
life.     In  1810,  Mr.  Chnton  had  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  senate  of  his  state,  one  of 
the   board  of  canal  commissioners ;   but 
the  displeasure  of  his  pohtical  opponents, 
who  were,  at  that  time,  greatly  predomi- 
nant in  the  legislature,  was  excited  by  the 
enthusiasm  evinced  in  his  favor  at  the 
canal  celebration,  in  October,  1823,  at  Al- 
bany, and  they  deprived  him  of  his  office. 
This  act,  however,  for  which  no  reason 
could  be  assigned,  occasioned  a  complete 
reaction  of  the  pubhc  feeling  towards  him. 
His  friends  did  not  suffer  the  opportunity 
to  escape,  but  again  brought  him  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor, 
and  canied  him,  by  a  most  triumphant 
majority,  over  colonel  Young.    In  1826, 
he  was  again  elected,  by  a  large  majority, 
over  judge  Rochester ;  but  he  died  before 
this  term   was  completed.     His  decease 
was  in  consequence  of  a  catarrhal  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  and  chest,  which,  being 
neglected,  occasioned  a  fatal  disease  of 
the  heart.     He  expired  almost  instantane- 
ously, whilst  sitting  in  his  library,  after 
dinner,  Feb.  11, 1828.     His  son  was  writ- 
ing near  him,  and,  on  being  informed  by 
him  of  a  sense  of  oi)pression  and  stricture 
across  liis  breast,  immediately  called  in 
medical   aid  ;   but  before   the   physician 
could    arrive,  liis  father  was  no  more. 
The  next  day,  business  was  suspended  in 
Albany.    The  pubhc  testimonials  of  re- 
si)ect  j)aid  to  his  memory,  throughout  the 
state  and  Union,  were  almost  numberless. 
His  body  was  interred  with  every  honor. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  tall,  finely  proportioned, 
and  of  a  commanding  aspect.     In  his  do- 
mestic and  social  relations,  he  was  cheer- 
fid  and  kind  ;  in  his  friendships,  warm  and 
sincere ;  and  in  his  moral  character,  unex- 
ceptionable.     His  manners  were  rather 
distant  and  reserved,  in  consequence  of 
long  habits  of  abstraction,  and  a  natural 
diffidence,  of  which  he  never  could  divest 
himself.     He  was  an  early  riser,  and  ex- 
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tremely  laborious,  every  moment  which 
he  could  spare  firom  his  necessary  duties 
being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind.     No  one  was  ever  more  ambitious 
of  a  reputation  for  science  and  literature. 
In  some  of  the  physical  sciences  he  was 
especially  versed,  and  his  proficiency  as  a 
classical    and    beUes-lettres  scholar  was 
very  considerable.     He  was  a  member  of 
a  large  part  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  of  the  U.  States,  and  an  hon- 
orary  member  of  many  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.     His  productions  arc  nu- 
merous, and  consist  of  his  speeches  in  the 
state  legislature  and  in  the  senate  of  the 
Union,  his  speeches  and  messages  as  gov- 
ernor ;  his  discourses  before  various  liter- 
ary, philosophical  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions ;  his  addresses  to  the  army  during  the 
late  war ;  his  communications  concerning 
the  canal ;  and  his  judicial  opinions  ;  be- 
sides various  fugitive  pieces.    As  a  pubhc 
character,  he  is  entitled  to  durable  renown. 
His  national  services  were- of  the  greatest 
importance  ;    the  Erie  canal,  especially, 
although  his  title  to  the  merit  of  being  the 
originator  of  the  project  may  be  disputed, 
will  always  remain  a  monument  of  his 
patriotism  and  perseverance.     He  was, 
also,  a  promoter  and  benefactor  of  many 
rehgious  and  charitable  institutions.     In 
the  performance  of  judicial  duties,  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  whilst 
mayor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
errors,  the   highest  judicial  tribunal   of 
New  York,  his  learning  and  ability  have 
received  unquaUfied  encomium.      As  a 
magistrate,  he  was  firm,  vigilant,  dignified, 
and  of  incorruptible  integrity.    From  none 
of  his  official  stations  did  he  derive  any 
pecuniary  benefit,  though  he  had  often 
opportunities  of  acquiring  affluence.     As 
an  orator,  he  was  forcible  and  manly, 
though  not  very  graceful.     Mr.  Clinton 
was  twice  manied.     His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Maria  Frankhn,  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  merchant  of  New  York,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
of  whom   four  sons  and  two  daughters 
survive.    His  second  wife  was  Miss  Cath- 
arine Jones,  the  daughter  of  the  late  doc- 
tor Thomas  Jones  of  New  York,  a  lady 
of  great  excellence. 

Clio  ;  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mne- 
mosyne ;  the  muse  of  glory  and  history. 
Her  attributes  are,a  WTeath  of  laurel  upon 
her  head,  a  trumpet  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  roll  of  papyrus  in  her  left.  (See 
Mi/thology,  Greek.) 

Clitos  ;  son  of  Dropis,  and  brother  of 
Hellanice,  the  nurse  of  Alexander  the 
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Great.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  saved  the  life 
of  the  latter  in  the  batde  of  the  Granicus, 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rhosaces,  who 
had  just  lifted  his  arm  to  kill  Alexander. 
Notwithstanding  this  service,  however, 
Alexander  slew  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
on  account  of  some  irritating  words.  After 
the  act  was  performed,  he  was  penetrated 
with  the  bitterest  remorse. 

Clive,  Catharine,  a  celebrated  comic 
actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Rajlor,  and  was  bom  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  1711.  When  young,  she 
was  man-ied  to  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  a  bar- 
rister ;  but  the  union  was  unfortunate,  and, 
a  separation  taking  place,  she  adopted  the 
theatrical  profession,  in  which  she  attained 
a  distinguished  rank.  She  filled  and 
adorned  a  variety  of  comic  parts;  and, 
whether  she  exhibited  the  woman  of  good 
sense,  of  real  fine  breeding,  the  humorous, 
the  fantastic,  the  affected,  the  rude,  the 
awkward,  or  the  ridiculous  female,  in  any 
rank  of  society,  she  was  sure  to  fascinate 
the  audience ;  though  her  talents  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  scenes  of  low  life. 
Her  Uvely,  playful  humor  is  exemphfied 
by  the  following  theatrical  anecdote : — She 
performed  at  Drury  lane  theatre  under 
the  management  of  Garrick.  One  night, 
while  playing  the  lady  in  Lethe,  Mrs. 
Clive,  m  turning  her  head  towards  the 
stage-box,  chanced  to  encounter  the  eye 
of  Charles  Townshend.  That  political  wit 
pointed  instantly  to  an  old  belle  on  his  left, 
a  very  caricature  of  the  ridiculous  dame 
she  was  portraying  on  the  stage.  The 
actress  paused  for  a  moment,  and  burst 
into  laughter.  The  galleries  caught  the 
jest,  and  joined  boisterously  in  the  mirth, 
clappmg  loudly  with  their  hands  at  the 
same  time.  Mrs,  Clive  at  length  retired 
fi'om  the  stage,  of  which  she  had  been 
long  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  passed 
the  latter  part  of  her  hfe  at  Little  Straw- 
berry hill,  near  the  Gothic  \illa  of  Horace 
Walpole,  who,  as  well  as  many  other  per- 
sons of  rank  and  eminence,  courted  her 
society,  attracted  by  the  wit  and  drollery 
with  which  she  enhvened  her  domestic 
circle.     Her  death  occurred  in  1785, 

Clive,  Robert,  lord  Clive  and  baron  of 
Plassey,  was  bom  in  1725,  in  Shropshire. 
He  was  sent  to  several  schools,  but  to  little 
purpose,  and  was  said,  by  all  his  masters, 
to  be  the  most  unlucky  boy  in  their  schools. 
His  father  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  a 
writer  in  the  East  India  company's  ser- 
vice, and,  m  his  19th  year,  he  went  in  that 
capacity  to  Madras,  In  1747,  he  quitted 
the  civU  employment,  and  entered  into  the 


miUtary  service,  for  which  nature  had  so 
peculiaily  fitted  him.  During  two  years, 
public  events  gave  him  little  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself;  but,  when  the  Eng- 
lish thought  proper  to  engage  as  auxilia- 
ries, in  favor  of  a  competitor  to  the  reign- 
ing rajah  of  Tanjore,  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  one  of  his  forts  named  Devi  CotaK 
in  which  senice  Clive  acted  with  great 
braverj-^,  and  was,  soon  after,  ai)pointed 
commissary  to  the  British  troops.  About 
this  time,  M.  Dupleix,  taking  part  with 
a  candidate  for  the  subaliship  of  the  Car- 
natic,  succeeded  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne,  on  condition  of  raising  Chundasa- 
heb  to  the  nabobship  of  Arcot,  By  this 
proceeding,  he  gained  a  large  grant  of  ter- 
ritory for  tlie  French,  and  the  collection 
of  all  the  revenues  in  tliat  quarter  of  the 
Hindoo  empire.  The  ostentation  and 
insolence  with  which  they  afterwards  con- 
ducted themselves  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  English,  a  body  of  whom,  under 
the  command  of  Clive,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Arcot,  the  boldness  of 
which  measure  caused  it  to  succeed ;  and, 
after  a  most  complete  victory,  he  returned 
to  Madras,  and,  in  1753,  sailed  to  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A  dia- 
mond-hilted  sword  was  voted  to  him  by 
the  East  India  company,  which  he  only 
accepted  upon  condition  that  colonel  Lau- 
rence, who  had  similarly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  action,  should  receive  a 
like  present.  He  was  also  presented  with 
the  government  of  St,  David's,  with  the 
right  of  succession  to  that  of  Madras,  and 
a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in  the 
king's  sen'ice.  After  a  successful  attack 
on  the  pirate  Angria,  in  conjunction  with 
admirals  Pocock  and  Watson,  he  repaired 
to  St,  David's,  but  was  soon  called  to  Ma- 
dras, to  command  the  succors  sent  to 
Bengal,  where  the  nabob  Surajah  Dow- 
lah  had  attacked  the  English,  destroyed 
their  factories,  taken  Calcutta,  and  suffo- 
cated several  of  his  prisoner  in  the  black 
hole.  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  Cal- 
cutta, and,  driving  out  the  enemy,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and,  with  a  very 
inferior  number  of  men,  entered  the  na- 
bob's camp,  and  seized  his  cannon ;  which 
alarmed  him  so  much,  that  he  offered 
terms  which  were  adjusted  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company.  The  state  of 
things  rendering  it  impossible  for  this 
peace  to  last  long,  colonel  Chve  formed 
the  project  of  dethroning  the  nabob,  the 
execution  of  which  was  confided  to  Mr, 
Watts  and  himself;  and  one  of  the  nabob's 
officers,  named  Meer  Jqffier,  joined  them 
on  condition  of  succeeding  to  his  master's 
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dignity.  A  Gentoo  merchant,  named 
Omichund,  was  engaged  to  carry  on  the 
correspondence  between  Jaffier  and  the 
English ;  but,  demanding  a  high  sum  for 
bis  services,  a  double  treaty  was  drawn  up, 
in  one  of  which  his  demand  was  inserted, 
and  both  were  signed ;  and  the  first  only 
shown  to  Omichund,  who,  trustuig  to  the 
faith  of  the  English,  performed  his  part. 
The  nabob,  suspecting  what  was  going 
forward,  commanded  Meer  Jaffier  to  swear 
fidelity  and  jom  his  anny  ;  and  the  famous 
battle  of  Plassey  ensued,  in  which,  by 
comparatively  a  small  body  of  troops,  the 
nabob  and  liis  ai"my  were  put  to  flight,  and 
the  company's  success  decided.  To  the 
deep  disgrace  of  colonel  Clive  and  the 
English,  on  the  affair  being  decided,  Om- 
ichund was  informed  that  "  the  red  paper 
was  a  trick,  and  he  was  to  have  nothing." 
The  disappointment  drove  him  mad,  and, 
a  year  and  a  half  after,  he  died  in  a  state 
of  idiocy.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that 
the  signature  of  admiral  Watson,  who  was 
too  honest  to  sign  the  paper,  was  a  for- 
gery. The  new  nabob,  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
had  come  over  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
and  had  presented  Clive  with  £210,000, 
now  wished  to  govern  Avithout  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English  ;  but,  three  rebel- 
lions rising  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
solicit  their  aid,  and  colonel  Clive  sup- 
pressed two,  but  made  a  compromise  with 
the  third  competitor,  whom  he  thought 
would  be  a  check  upon  the  nabob's  becom- 
ing too  powerful.  He  was  next  appointed 
governor  of  Calcutta;  and,  soon  after,  a 
large  force  arrived  at  15engal,  on  pretence 
of  being  sent  to  refinforce  the  garrisons 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  company.  Sus- 
pecting that  they  were  invited  by  the 
nabob,  to  destroy  the  English  power,  he 
attacked  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with 
great  success,  capturing  all  their  forces, 
and  drawing  up  a  treaty,  signed  by  the 
Dytcli,  who  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses,  on 
the  restitution  of  their  property.  For  these 
services,  he  was  created,  by  the  great  Mo- 
gul, an  omrali  of  the  empire,  and  received  a 
grant  of  a  revenue,  amounting  to  £28,000 
per  annum  from  Meer  Jaffier.  He  then 
again  returned  to  England,  where  his  suc- 
cess was  much  applauded,  widiout  much 
inquuy  as  to  the  means ;  and,  in  1761,  he 
was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Clive,  baron  of  Plassey.  He 
had  not,  however,  been  long  in  England, 
before  a  disagreement  took  place  between 
Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr.  Holwell,  who  then 
officiated  as  governor,  which  ended  in 
transferring  the  nabobship  from  the  for- 
mer to  his  son-in-law  Cossim-Ally-Khan ; 


but,  in  consequence  of  the  shameful  mo- 
nopolies and  usurpations  of  the  English 
traders,  the  new  nabob  declared  the  trade 
of  the  country  free  for  all.  It  was,  in  con- 
sequence, resolved  to  depose  him,  and  re- 
store Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  after  a  tempora- 
ry success,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
with  the  nabob  of  Oude.  On  the  news 
of  these  commotions  reaching  England, 
the  company  appointed  lord  Clive  presi- 
dent of  Bengal,  with  the  command  of  the 
troops  there ;  and,  in  July,  1764,  he  return- 
ed to  India,  being  first  created  a  knight  of 
the  Batii.  Before  his  aniA'al,  major  Ad- 
ams had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Oude,  Su- 
jah-ul-Dowlah,  and  obliged  him  to  sue  for 
peace ;  so  that  lord  Clive  had  only  to  settle 
terms  of  agreement  with  the  country  pow- 
ers, which  he  did  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  company,  who  acquired  the  dispo- 
sal of  all  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  In  1767,  he  finally  returned 
to  England,  being  the  chief  contributor  to 
tlie  immense  possessions  of  the  East  India 
company.  In  1773,  a  motion,  supported 
by  the  minister,  was  made  in  the  house  of 
commons,  "  that,  in  the  acquisition  of  his 
wealdi,  lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  intrusted."  The 
charges  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
motion  had  a  very  serious  aspect,  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wedderburne,  he 
made  such  a  defence,  that  it  was  rejected, 
and  a  resolution  passed,  "  that  lord  Clive 
had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices to  his  country,"  which,  however,  was 
no  contradiction  to  the  motion.  From 
that  time,  his  broken  health,  and  probably 
his  injured  peace  of  mind,  rendered  him  a 
prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depression  of 
spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence  of 
which  he  put  an  end  to  his  hfe  and  suf- 
ferings, at  the  age  of  50,  in  Novemlier,  1774. 
A  physiognomist  would  scarcely  have 
been  favorable  to  lord  Clive,  who  possess- 
ed a  remarkably  hea^-y  brow,  which  gave  a 
close  and  sullen  expression  to  his  features ; 
and  he  was,  indeed,  of  a  reserved  temper, 
and  veiy  silent ;  but,  nevertheless,  among 
his  intimate  fidends,  could  be  lively  and 
pleasant.  He  was  always  self-directed,  and 
secret  in  his  decisions,  but  inspired  tliose 
under  his  command  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, owing  to  his  great  bravery  and 
presence  of  mind.  Lord  Chatham  char- 
acterized him  as  a  "  heaven-bom  general, 
who,  without  experience,  surpassed  all  the 
officers  of  his  time."  His  talents,  in  fact, 
were  as  great  as  his  political  morality  was 
disputable  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Warren 
Hastings,  tlie  services  done  to  his  country 
have  paralyzed  die  disposition  to  investi- 
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gate  too  nicely  into  the  character  of  tliem. 
He  was  member  of  parliament  from  17G0 
to  his  death,  but  seldom  spoke ;  though, 
when  roused,  he  could  display  gi-eat  elo- 
quence. In  private  life,  he  was  kind  and 
exceedingly  hberal.  He  man-ied  the  sis- 
ter of  the  late  astronomer-royal,  doctor 
Maskelyne,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Cloac  j; ;  subterranean  works  in  Rome, 
of  stupendous  size  and  strength,  construct- 
ed in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  for  con- 
ducting off  the  overflowuigs  of  tlie  Tiber, 
the  waters  from  the  hills,  and  the  filth  of 
the  city.  The  cloaca  maxima,  or  principal 
branch,  received  numerous  other  branches, 
between  the  Capitoline,  Palatine  and  Qui- 
rinal  liills.  It  has  stood  nearly  2500  years, 
siu-viving  the  earthquakes  which  have 
shaken  down  the  peaces,  churches  and 
towei-s  of  the  superuicunibent  city,  and 
still  stands  as  firmly  as  on  the  day  of  its 
foundation.  It  is  formed  of  three  concen- 
tric rows  of  enormous  stones,  j)iled  above 
each  other  without  cement  The  height, 
inside,  is  18  Roman  palms,  and  the  width 
about  the  same. 

Clock.  For  many  inventions  which 
do  honor  to  the  human  mind,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages, 
who,  in  their  seclusion,  free  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  their  supywrt,  em- 
ployed the  time  during  which  they  were 
not  engaged  in  their  devotions  in  the 
practice  of  various  arts,  both  useful  and 
useless.  Among  tiie  inventions  which 
we  owe  to  them  are  clocks,  or  time-keep- 
ers, which  are  set  in  motion  by  wheels, 
pendulums  and  steel  springs.  The  word 
horologium  was  in  use,  even  among  the 
ancients ;  and  it  might  almost  be  inferred, 
from  many  expressions,  that  they  possess- 
ed instruments  similar  to  our  pocket- 
watches  and  chamber-clocks.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  their  time-pieces  were 
sun-dials,  hour-glasses,  and  clepsydrae.  The 
latter  Julius  Caesar  brought  with  him  from 
Great  Britain.  It  was  a  clepsydra  which 
Cassiodoms,  in  the  6th  centuiy,  recom- 
mended to  his  monks,  when  a  cloudy  sky 
prevented  them  from  obser\'ing  their  sun- 
tiials.  The  gourmand  Trimalchio,  de- 
scribed by  Petronius,  had  a  clepsydra  in 
his  dining-room,  and  placed  a  trumpeter 
near  it  to  announce  the  hours.  Vitruvius 
mentions  an  Alexandrian  artist,  who,  140 
years  before  our  era,  combined  spring- 
wheels  with  the  clepsydra;  but  the  ac- 
count is  too  confused  and  incomplete  to 
afford  a  correct  idea  of  its  construction. 
In  an  old  chronicle,  it  is  related  that  Char- 
lemagne received  a  clock  (see  Avtoinata) 


from    Haroun    al    Raschid    in    809,    to 
which  small  bells  were  attached,  and  in 
which  figures  of  horsemen,  at  the  hour  of 
twelve,  came  forth  through   little   doors, 
and  retired  again.     There  is  a  more  exact 
description  of  tliis  work  of  art  in  the  Fran- 
conian  annals,  attributed  to  Eginhard,  in 
which  it  is  particularly  said  to  have  been 
a  clepsydra,  and  tliat,  at  the  end  of  each 
hour,  little  balls  of  metal  fell  uj)on  a  bell, 
and  produced  a  sound.     It  is  not  probable 
that  the  clock  which  Pacificus,  arch-dea- 
con of  Verona,  is  said  to  have  invented  in 
the  9th  centurj',  could  have  been  equal 
to  our  present  clocks.     The  words  on  his 
tomb  are  so  indistinct  that  nothing  posi- 
tive can  be  inferred  from  them.     The  dis- 
covery of  clocks  has  likewise  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  famous  Gerbert  of  Auvergne, 
who  afterwards  became  pope  under  the 
name  of  Sylvester  II,  and  died  in  1003 ; 
but  Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  a  trustwortliy 
witness,  only  relates  that  Gerbert  placed  a 
Iwrologium  in  Magdeburg  for  the  emjjeror 
Otho,  after  observing,  through  a  tube,  the 
star    which    guides   tlie  seamen.      This 
must  have  been  a  sun-dial,  which  Gerbert 
placed  according  to  the  height  of  tlie  pole. 
In  the  12th  century,  clocks  were  made 
use  of  in  the  monasteries,  which  announ- 
ced the  end  of  every  hour  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
wheels.    From  tliis  time  forward,  the  ex- 
pression "the  clock  has  struck"  is  often 
met  with.    The  hand  for  marking  the 
time  is  also  made  mention  of.     Of  Wil- 
liam, abbot  of  Hirschau,  his  biographer 
relates,    that    he   invented   a  horologium 
similar  to  the  celestial  hemisphere.     Short 
as  tliis  account  is,  it  stiU  appears  probable 
tliat  this  abbot  was  the  inventor  of  clocks, 
as  he  employed  a  person  particularly  in 
arranging  liis  work,  and  keeping  it  in  or- 
der.   This  abbot  daed  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  centurj-.     In  the  13th  century,  there 
is  again  mention  of  a  clock,  given  by  sul- 
tan Saladin  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
This  was  evidently  put  in    motion   by 
weights  and  wheels.     It  not  only  marked 
the  hours,  but  also  the  course  of  the  sun, 
of  the  moon,  and  the  planets  in  the  zodiac. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Saracens 
learned  the  art  of  clock-making  fi-om  the 
monks  of  European  monasteries:    per- 
haps, on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  real 
inventors  of  it,  and  the  invention  was 
made  known  to  Europeans  by  means  of 
the  crusades.     In  the  14th  century,  there 
are  stronger  traces  of  the  present  system 
of  clock-work.    Dante  particularly  men- 
tions clocks.    Richard,  abbot  of  St-  Al- 
ban's  in  England,  made  a  clock,  in  1326, 
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such  as  had  never  been  heard  of  till  then. 
It  not  only  indicated  the  coui-se  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  but  also  the  ebb  and 
flood  tide.  Large  clocks  on  steeples,  hke- 
wise,  were  first  made  use  of  in  the  14th 
century.  Perhaps  Jac.  Dondi,  in  Padua, 
was  the  first  who  ma<le  one  of  this  kuid ; 
at  least,  his  family  was  called,  after  liim, 
deW  Orologio.  A  German,  Henry  de 
Wyck,  was  celebrated,  in  the  same  centu- 
ry, for  a  large  clock  which  he  placed  in  a 
tower  built  by  command  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France.  This  clock  was  preserv- 
ed till  1737.  Watches  are  a  much  later 
invention,  although  they  have  likewise 
been  said  to  have  been  mvented  as  early 
as  the  14th  century.  The  general  opin- 
ion is,  that  Peter  Hele  first  contrived  them 
in  1510.  One  of  their  names  was  that  of 
Nuremberg  eggs  (JYumberger  Eier).  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  first  trust- 
worthy indications  of  their  existence  are 
found  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  The  pendulum  (q.  v.)  Huygens 
(q.  V.)  invented.  The  honor  of  bemg  the 
inventor  of  the  balance-spring  in  watches 
was  contested  between  him  and  the  Eng- 
hsh  philosopher  doctor  Hooke.  To  prevent 
friction,  Facio,  a  Genevan,  invented  the 
method  of  boring  holes  in  diamonds  or 
rubies  for  the  pivots  to  revolve  in,  which 
was  found  a  great  improvement.  Thus 
chronometere  had  their  origin,  in  which 
the  English  have  attained  great  perfection. 
This  nation  also  invented  repeaters.  An 
individual  of  the  name  of  Barlow  first 
made  one,  in  1676,  for  king  Charles  II ; 
and  Graham  was  the  inventor  of  the 
compensation-pendulum  (q.  v.),  in  1715. 
This  was  perfected  by  Harrison,  who 
formed  the  pendulum  of  nine  round  rods, 
five  of  which  were  of  iron  and  foiu*  of 
brass.  With  these  pendulums  the  astro- 
nomical clocks  are  still  provided,  and  per- 
fect dependence  may  be  placed  in  the 
regularity  of  their  action.  Amongst  the 
important  inventions  of  the  18th  century, 
the  astronomical  clocks  of  the  clergyman 
Ilahn,  in  Echterdingen,  Wvirtemberg,  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  named.  (See 
Hahn.)  He  formed  the  idea  of  measur- 
ing time  in  its  whole  extent.  The  princi- 
pal hand  in  his  instrument  is  that  of  uni- 
vei-sal  history.  This  turns  on  a  table,  and 
indicates  the  principal  epochs  of  history, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  great  events  of  future 
times,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Bengel,  founded  on  the  Apocalypse.  Its 
revolution  embraces  a  period  of  nearly 
8000  years.  Another  hand  on  this  table 
marks   the   year   of  tlie   century,   and 


makes  its  circuit  in  100  years.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  representation  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets  known  at  the 
time  of  the  inventor,  and  of  the  systems 
of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus.  They  and 
their  sateUites  perfonn  their  revolutions  in 
exactly  tlie  same  time  as  they  actually  do 
in  the  heavens ;  and  these  automata  not 
only  have  the  central  motion,  but  their 
course  is  also  eccentrical  and  elliptic,  like 
that  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  the  motion 
is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  quicker, 
and  even  retrograde.  This  instrument 
must  have  been  the  fi-uit  of  deep  knowl- 
edge, indefatigable  research,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  years.  It  is  much  to  be  re 
gretted,  that  the  limited  means  of  the 
artist  prevented  his  machhie  from  being 
better  finished,  and  tliat  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  clock-makuig  in  its  present 
advanced  state,  and  vnth  the  excellent  in- 
struments which  have  been  invented  since 
his  time.  The  country  where  watches 
are  manufactured  in  the  greatest  numbers 
is  French  Svdtzerland,  particularly  at  Ge- 
neva, La-Chaux-de-Fonds,  Locle,  &c., 
where  they  are  made  by  thousands. 
Among  French  watch-makers,  Berthoud, 
Breguet,  Chevalier,  Courvoisier,  Preu- 
d'homme,  and  others,  are  distinguished. 
England  and  France  have  been  active  in 
perfecting  the  art  of  horology.  The  ele- 
gant Parisian  pendulum-clocks  are  well 
known,  in  which  the  ait  of  the  sculptor  is 
combined  with  that  of  tlie  machinist. 
Elegance,  however,  is  their  principal 
recommendation.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  present  watches,  even 
the  finest,  have  not  the  finish  which  gave 
such  great  durabiUty  to  those  of  former 
tunes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  wth 
French  watches.  We  speak  now  of  the 
better  sort  of  watches  ;  the  ordinary  ones 
are  hardly  worth  the  trifling  sum  which 
they  cost.  Wooden  clocks  are  made 
chiefly  in  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Black 
Forest,  in  South  Gennany,  and  furnish 
an  important  object  of  manufacture  for 
this  mountainous  and  barren  country.  It 
is  said  that  70,000  of  such  clocl^  are 
made  there  annually.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
count is  exaggerated,  but  great  numbers 
of  the  clocks  are  sent  to  North  and  South 
America,  and  all  over  Europe.  The 
chief  magazine  of  them  is  at  Neustadt,  in 
Baden.  (For  information  on  the  con- 
stmction  of  clocks  and  watches,  see  the 
article  Horology.) 
Cloister.  (See  Monastery.) 
Cloots,  John  Baptist  von ;  a  Prussian 
baron,  better  knovra,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary scenes  in  France,  under  the  appel- 
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lation  of  Jhmcharsis  Cloots.  He  was  bom 
at  Cleves,  in  1755,  and  became  possessed 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  partly 
dissipated  thi-ough  misconduct.  The  ex- 
ample of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Pauw,  who 
published  several  popular  works,  inspired 
him  with  an  inclination  to  become  an  au- 
thor. He  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
many  eminent  individuals,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke ;  but 
tlie  politics  of  that  statesman  did  not  suit 
the  irregular  and  ardent  disposition  of 
Cloots,  to  whom  the  French  revolution 
at  length  opened  a  career  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  his  ambition.  The 
first  scene  in  wliich  he  distinguished  him- 
self was  the  ridiculous  masquerade  called 
the  embassy  of  the  human  race,  partly  con- 
trived by  the  duke  de  Liancourt.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  1790,  Cloots  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly, 
followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
porters  of  the  French  metropolis,  in  for- 
eign di-esses,  to  represent  the  deputies  of 
all  nations.  He  described  himself  as  the 
orator  of  the  human  race,  and  demanded 
the  right  of  confederation,  which  was 
granted  him.  At  the  bar  of  the  assembly, 
April  21,  1792,  he  made  a  strange  speech, 
in  which  he  recommended  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  proposed  that  the  assembly 
should  form  itself  into  a  diet  during  a 
year,  and  finished  by  offering  a  patriotic 
gifl  of  12,000  UvTes.  On  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, he  went  to  congratulate  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  10th,  and  offered  to  raise  a 
Prussian  legion,  to  be  called  the  Vandal 
legion.  The  27th  of  the  same  month,  he 
advised  the  assembly  to  set  a  price  on  the 
heads  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  praised  the  action  of  John 
J.  Ankarstrcem,  the  assassin  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and,  among  other  absurd  ex- 
pressions, he  said,  "  My  heart  is  French, 
and  my  soul  is  sans-cvlotte."  He  display- 
ed no  less  hatred  to  Christianity  than  to 
royaltj"^,  declaring  himself  the  "  personal 
enemy  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  September, 
1792,  he  was  nominated  deputy  fi-om  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise  to  tlie  national  con- 
vention, in  which  he  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI,  "  in  the  name  of  the  hu- 
man race."  This  madman,  becoming  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  Robespierre  and  his 
party,  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
death,  March  24,  1794.  He  suffered  with 
several  others,  and,  on  his  way  to  the 
guillotine,  he  discoursed  to  his  compan- 
ions on  materialism  and  the  contempt  of 


death.  On  the  scaffold,  he  begged  the 
executioner  to  decapitate  him  the  last, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  for 
making  some  observations  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  certain  principles  while 
the  heads  of  the  othei-s  were  falling. 

Clos,  Choderlos  de  la  (his  entire  name 
was  Pierre  Amhroise  Francois  Ch.  de  la 
Clos),  well  known  for  his^  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  novel,  Les  LiaLsons  dan- 
gereuses,  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1741,  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  afterwards  secretary 
and  confidant  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  plans  during  tiie 
revolution.  In  1791,  he  entered  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  edited  the  journal  Ami  de  la 
Constitution.  He  died,  during  the  consu- 
lar government,  at  Tarentum,  in  1803,  in 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  in  the  aitil- 
lery  in  the  ai-my  of  Naples. 

Close-hauled  {aupluspres,  in  French), 
in  navigation ;  the  general  arrangement  or 
trim  of  a  ship's  sails,  when  she  endeavors 
to  make  progress,  in  the  nearest  direction 
possible,  towards  that  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Close-Q.uarters  ;  certain  strong  bar- 
riers of  wood,  stretching  across  a  mer- 
chant-ship in  several  places.  They  are  used 
as  a  place  of  retreat  when  a  ship  is  board- 
ed by  her  adversaiy,  and  are  therefore  fit- 
ted with  several  small  loopholes,  through 
which  to  fire  the  small  arms.  They  are 
likewise  furnished  with  several  small  cais- 
sons, called  powder-chests,  which  are  fixed 
upon  the  deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old 
nails,  &c.,  and  may  be  fired  at  any  time. 
Instances  are  known  in  which  close-quar- 
ters have  proved  highly  effective. 

Cloth.   (See  Cotton,  Woollen,  Silk,  &c.) 

Clothing.  A  very  striking  fact,  exhibit- 
ed by  the  bUls  of  mortality,  is  the  very  large 
proportion  of  persons  who  die  of  consump- 
tion. It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any 
general  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  that 
fatal  disease.  In  very  many  cases,  the  or- 
igin of  a  consumption  is  an  ordinary  cold ; 
and  that  cold  is  frequently  taken  through 
the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  clothing, 
particularly  in  females.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, offer  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  so  important  to  the  health  of 
all  classes  of  persons. — Nothing  is  more 
necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of  exist- 
ence, than  that  the  body  should  be  kept  in 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  The  Al- 
mighty Wisdom,  Avhich  made  the  senses 
serve  as  instruments  of  pleasure  for  our 
gratification,  and  of  pain  for  our  protec- 
tion, has  rendered  the  feelings  arising 
from  excess  or  deficiency  of  heat  so  acute, 
that  we  instinctively  seek  shelter  from  the 
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scorching  heat  and  freezing  cold.    We 
bathe  our  limbs  in  the   cool  stream,  or 
clothe  our  bodies  with  the  warm  fleece. 
We  court  the  breeze,  or  carefully  avoid  it. 
But  no  efforts  to  mitigate  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  heat  or  cold  would  avail  us,  if 
nature  had  not  furnished  us,  in  common 
with  other  animals  (in  the  peculiar  func- 
tions of  the  skin  and  lungs),  with  a  power 
of  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body  uni- 
form under  almost  every  variety  of  tem- 
perature to  which  the  atmosphere  is  liable. 
The  skin,  by  increase  of  the  perspiration, 
carries  off  the  excess  of  heat ;  the  lungs, 
by  decomposmg  the  atmosphere,  supply 
the  loss  ;  so  that  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  are  preserved  at  a  temperature  of 
about  98°,  under  all  circumstances.    In 
addition  to  the  important  share  which  the 
function  of  perspiration  has  in  regulating 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  serves  the  further 
purpose  of  an  outlet  to  the  constitution,  by 
which  it  gets  rid  of  matters  that  are  no 
longer  useful  in  its  economy.     The  excre- 
tory function  of  tlie  skin  is  of  such  para- 
mount importance    to    health,    that    we 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  means  of  securing  its  being  duly 
performed ;  for  if  the  matters  that  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  the  i)ores 
of  the  skin  are  retained,  they  invariably 
prove  injurious.    When  speaking  of  the 
excrementitious  matter  of  the  skin,  we  do 
not  mean  the  sensible  moisture  wliich  is 
poured  out  in  hot  weather,  or  when  the 
body  is  heated  by  exercise,  but  a  matter 
which  is  too  subtile  for  the  senses  to  take 
cognizance  of,  which  is  continually  pass- 
ing off  from  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  insensible  per- 
spiration.   This  insensible  perspiration  is 
the  true  excretion  of  tlie   skin.     A  sup- 
pression of  the  insensible  perspuation  is  a 
{)revailing  symptom  in  almost  all  diseases. 
It  is  the  sole  cause  of  many  fevers.     Very 
many    chronic  diseases  have    no    other 
cause.     In  warm  weather,  and  particular- 
ly in  hot  chmates,  the  functions  of  the  skin 
being  prodigiously  increased,  aU  the  con- 
sequences of  intcn-upting  them  are  pro- 
portionably  dangerous.     JBesides  the  func- 
tion of  perspiration,  the  skin  has,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  surface  of  the  body, 
a  process,  by  means  of  appropriate  vessels, 
of  absorbing,  or  taking  up,  and  conveying 
into  the  blood-vessels,  any  thing  that  may 
be  in  contact  with  it.    It  is  also  the  part 
on  which  the  organ  of  feeling  or  touch  is 
distributed.     The  skin   is  supplied   with 
glands,  which  provide  an  oily  matter,  tliat 
renders  it  impei-vious  to  water,  and  thus 
secures  the  evaporation  of  tlie  sensible  per- 


spiration. Were  this  oily  matter  deficient, 
the  skin  would  become  sodden,  as  is  the 
case  when  it  has  been  removed — a  fact  to 
be  observed  in  the  hands  of  washer- 
women, when  it  is  destroyed  by  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  the  soap.  The  hah  serves 
as  so  many  capillary  tubes  to  conduct  the 
perspired  fluid  fiom  the  skin.  The  three 
powei^s  of  the  skin,  j)erspiration,  absorp- 
tion and  feeling,  are  so  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  be 
deranged  without  the  other  two  being  al- 
so disordered.  For  if  a  man  be  exposed 
to  a  frosty  atmosphere,  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, or  without  sufficient  clothing,  till 
his  Umbs  become  stiff  and  his  skin  insen- 
sible, the  vessels  that  excite  the  perspira- 
tion and  the  absorbent  vessels  partake  of 
the  torpor  that  has  seized  on  the  nerves 
of  fechng ;  nor  Avill  they  regain  their  lost 
activity  till  the  sensibility  be  completely  re- 
stored. The  danger  of  suddenly  attempt- 
ing to  restore  sensibility  to  frozen  parts  is 
well  known.  If  the  addition  of  wannth 
be  not  very  gradual,  the  vitality  of  the 
part  will  be  destroyed.  This  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  skin  will  at 
once  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  especial 
attention,  in  a  fickle  climate,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  clothuig.  Every  one's  experience 
must  have  shown  him  how  extremely  ca- 
pricious the  weather  is  in  this  countrj'. 
Our  experience  of  this  great  inconstancy 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to 
have  insti'ucted  us  how  to  secure  our- 
selves from  its  effects.  The  chief  end 
proposed  by  clothmg  ought  to  be  protec- 
tion from  the  cold ;  and  it  never  can  be 
too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  (espe- 
cially of  those  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren), tliat  a  degree  of  cold  that  amounts 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  cir- 
cmnstances,  without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  sen- 
sation of  cold  constantly  present,  even 
though  it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occa- 
sion immediate  complaint,  or  to  induce 
the  sufferer,  to  seek  protection  from  it. 
This  degree  of  cold  oflen  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  host  of  chronic  diseases, 
foremost  amongst  which  ai-e  found  scrofu- 
la and  consumption.  Persons  engaged  in 
sedentary  employments  must  be  almost 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  tliis  de- 
gree of  cold,  unless  the  apartment  in  which 
they  work  is  heated  to  a  degree  that  sub- 
jects them,  on  leaving  it,  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  a  sudden  transition,  as  it  were, 
from  summer  to  winter.  The  inactivity 
to  which  such  persons  are  condemned,  by 
weakening  the  body,  renders  it  incapable 
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of  maintaining  the  degree  of  warmth  ne- 
cessary to  comfort,  without  additional 
clothing  or  fire.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing, 
of  a  proper  quality,  with  the  apartment 
moderately  warmed  and  well  ventilated, 
ought  to  be  preferred,  for  keepmg  up  the 
requisite  degree  of  warmth,  to  any  means 
of  heatuig  the  air  of  the  room  so  much  as 
to  render  any  increase  of  clothing  unne- 
cessarj-.  To  heat  the  air  of  an  apartment 
much  above  the  ordinaiy  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  we  must  shut  out  the  ex- 
ternal au' ;  the  air  also  becomes  extremely 
rarefied  and  dry;  wliich  circumstances 
make  it  doublj'^  dangerous  to  pass  from 
it  to  the  cold,  raw,  external  air.  But 
in  leaving  a  moderately  well  wanned 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is 
not  felt ;  and  the  full  advantage  of  exer- 
cise is  derived  from  any  opportunity  of 
taking  it  that  may  occur. — The  only  kind 
of  dress  that  can  afford  the  protection  re- 
quired by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  high  northern  climates  are  hable,  is 
woollen.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  avail 
that  woollen  be  woni,  unless  so  much  of 
it  be  worn,  and  it  be  so  worn,  as  effectu- 
ally to  keep  out  the  cold.  Those  who 
would  receive  the  advantage  \\'hich  the 
wearing  of  woollen  is  capable  of  aflibrd- 
ing,  must  wear  it  next  the  skin ;  for  it  is 
in  tliis  situation  only  that  its  health-pre- 
serving power  can  be  felt.  The  great 
advantages  of  woollen  clotli  are  briefly 
these : — the  readiness  wth  which  it  allows 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  its  texture ;  its  power  of  preserv- 
ing the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin 
under  all  circumstances  ;  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  making  it  thoroughly  wet ;  the 
slo\vness  with  which  it  conducts  heat ; 
the  sofliiess,  lightne&s  and  pliancy  of  its 
texture.  Cotton  cloth,  tliough  it  differs  but 
little  from  linen,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  woollen,  and,  on  that  account, 
must  be  esteemed  as  the  next  best  sub- 
stance of  wliich  clothing  may  be  made. 
Silk  is  the  next  in  point  of  e:«;ellence,  but 
it  is  very  inferior  to  cotton  in  every  re- 
spect Innen  possesses  tlie  contrary  of 
most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as  ex- 
cellences in  woollen.  It  retains  the  matter 
of  perspiration  in  its  texture,  and  speedily 
becomes  imbued  with  it ;  it  gives  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  cold  to  the  skin ;  it  is 
very  readily  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
it  conducts  heat  too  rapidly.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  worst  of  aU  the  substances  in  use,  be- 
ing the  least  qualified  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  clothing.  There  are  several  pre- 
vailing errors  in  the  mode  of  adapting 


clothes  to  tlie  figure  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly amongst  females.  Clothes  should 
be  so  made  as  to  allow  tlie  body  the  fiill 
exercise  of  all  its  motions.  The  neglect 
of  tliis  precaution  is  productive  of  more 
mischief  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
misery  and  suffering  arising  from  it  begin 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  cradle.  When 
they  have  escaped  fi-om  the  nurees'  hands, 
boys  are  left  to  nature.  Girls  have,  for  a. 
while,  the  same  chance  as  boys,  in  a  fi^ee- 
dom  from  bandages  of  all  kinds  ;  but,  as 
they  approach  to  womanhood,  they  are 
again  put  into  trammels  in  the  forms  of 
stays.  The  bcid  consequences  of  the 
pressure  of  stays  are  not  immediately  ob- 
vious, but  they  are  not  the  less  certain  on 
that  account.  The  girl  writhes  and  twists 
to  avoid  the  puiching  which  must  neces- 
sarily attend  the  commencement  of  wear- 
ing stays  tightly  laced.  The  posture  in 
which  she  finds  ease  is  the  one  in  which 
she  will  constantly  be,  until,  at  last,  she 
will  not  be  comfortable  in  any  other,  even 
when  she  is  fi-eed  fi-om  the  pressure  that 
origuially  obliged  her  to  adopt  it.  In  this 
way  most  of  the  deformities  to  which 
young  people  are  subject  originate  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  that  they  are 
perceived  until  they  have  become  consid- 
erable, and  have  existed  too  long  to  admit 
of  remedy. 

Clotilde  de  Vallon  Chalis,  Mar- 
guerite E16onore ;  born  at  Vallon,  a  castle 
on  the  Ardeche,  in  Languedoc,  in  the  year 
1405.  The  poems  of  this  lady,  which 
have  been  preserved,  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  1803.  At  the  age  of  11, 
she  translated  a  poem  of  Petrarch  into 
verse.  Fortunate  circumstances,  particu- 
larly her  acquaintance  with  several  dis- 
tinguished female  poets  of  her  time,  un- 
folded her  poetical  talents.  In  1421,  she 
manned  Berenger  de  Surville,  a  young 
knight,  who  was  soon  obhged  to  follow 
the  dauphin  (Charles  VII)  to  Puy-en-Ve- 
lay.  On  the  occasion  of  this  separation, 
she  composed  a  beautifiil  poem,  which 
takes  the  first  rank  amongst  her  works. 
After  being  married  seven  years,  she  lost 
her  husband,  who  fell  before  Orleans. 
After  this,  she  occupied  her  time  with  tlie 
education  of  young  females  possessed  of 
poetical  talent.  Among  these  were  So- 
phie de  Lyonna  and  Juliette  de  Vivarez. 
By  chance,  she  became  acquainted  with 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  the  dauphin 
Louis.  In  consequence  of  a  poem  which 
she  composed  in  praise  of  duke  Philip  the 
Good,  Margaret  sent  her  a  crown  of  artifi- 
cial laurel,  with  silver  leaves,  and  interwo- 
ven with  12  golden  flowers ;  but  Clotilde 
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would  not  listen  to  the  pressing  invitations 
which  she  received  to  appear  at  court 
In  1495,  she  commemorated,  in  a  poem, 
the  triumphs  of  Charles  VIII.  The  year 
of  her  death  is  not  known.  Her  poems, 
which  are  distinguished  for  delicacy  and 
grace,  appear  to  have  been  lost,  when 
one  of  her  descendants,  Josepli  Etienne 
de  Surville  (w)io,  in  1798,  was  sliot  as  a 
secretly  returned  emigrant),  a  man  himself 
possessed  of  a  talent  for  poetry,  on  search- 
ing the  archives  of  his  family,  discovered, 
in  1782,  the  hand-writing  of  Clotilde. 
With  difficulty  he  deciphered  the  writing, 
studied  the  language,  and  soon  found  his 
pains  richly  rewarded.  On  his  emigi'a- 
tion,  in  1791,  he  left  the  manuscript  of 
Clotilde  behind  him,  which,  with  many 
other  family  records,  became  a  prey  to  the 
(lames.  The  co{)ies,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously taken  of  several  pieces,  came  from 
his  widow  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
publisher,  M.  Vandcrbourg.  The  genu- 
ineness of  these  poems  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, although  it  is  apparent  that,  in  some 
instances,  M.  de  Sur\'ille  has  ventured  to 
make  alterations. 

Cloture,  La  (tlie  close) ;  the  term  used 
in  die  French  chamber  of  deputies,  when 
one  party  insists  upon  having  a  discussion 
closed,  and  the  vote  taken.  Though  it 
cainiot  be  denied,  that  the  French  improve 
in  parhamentaiy  skill,  yet  they  are  very 
far  from  parliamentary  order,  we  might 
say  decency,  compared  with  the  example 
of  England  and  the  U.  States.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  two  causes :  the  first 
is  want  of  experience.  Parliamentary 
proprieties  are  thmgs  whicJi  cannot  be 
legulated  by  orders  and  decrees,  because 
great  strictness  of  rule  injures  the  freedom 
which  givas  value  to  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. They  must  be  learned  by  prac- 
tice, and  rest  on  the  convictions  of  the 
opposition,  as  well  as  of  the  other  paity. 
The  second  cause  is  the  violence  of  par- 
ties. Neither  in  England  nor  in  the  U. 
States  do  there  exist  parties  so  entirely  and 
essentially  opposed  as  in  France.  No  po- 
litical partisan  m  England  or  the  U.  States 
thinks  of  destroying  the  constitution.  The 
animosity,  therefore,  between  parties  can- 
not be,  in  either  of  these  countries,  so  great 
as  in  France.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  opposition,  or  liberal  party,  in 
the  French  chambers,  give  vent  to  their 
feelings,  and  the  administration  party  will 
not  listen,  but  call,  Aux  voix!  La  cloture ! 
during  the  speeches  of  their  opponents, 
and  not  unfrequently  make  a  noise  similar 
to  that  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  verj-  much 
out  of  place  in  a  deliberative  body.    The 
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president  of  the  chamber  nngs  his  bell,  and 
sometimes  closes  the  session,  because  he 
cannot  restore  order.  The  rlghment  of  tlie 
clminhre  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  disorder.  It  is  dated  June  25, 1814, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  the  English  usages. 
TJiis  body  of  rules,  with  these  for  tlie 
chamber  of  pecre,  given  July  2,  1814,  and 
the  law  of  Aug.  13,  1814,  respecting  the 
forms  in  which  the  king  communicates 
with  the  chambers,  and  they  with  each 
other,  are  not  in  the  Bulldiii  lies  Lois ;  they 
are  contained  in  Laujubiais'  Constitutions 
de  la  JVation  Frangaise,  Paris,  1819. 

Cloud.  The  cfouils  are  aqueous  va- 
poi-s,v/hich  hover  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The}'' 
diiliir  from  fogs  only  by  their  height  and  less 
degree  of  transparency.  The  cause  of  the 
latter  circumstance  is  the  thinness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  its  higher  regions,  Avhere 
the  pai-ticles  of  vapor  become  condensed. 
The  varieties  of  clouds  are  numerous. 
Some  cast  a  shade  which  covers  the  sky, 
and,  at  times,  produces  a  considerable 
darkness ;  others  resemble  a  light  veil,  and 
permit  the  rays  of  the  smi  and  moon  to 
pass  through  them.  Clouds  originate  like 
fogs.  The  wateiy  cvaporfitions  which  rise 
from  seas,  lalces,  ])onds,  rivei-s,  and,  in  fact, 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  as- 
cend, on  account  of  their  elasticity  and 
lightness,  in  the  atmosphere,  until  the  air 
becomes  so  cold  and  thbi  that  they  can 
rise  no  higher,  but  are  condensed.  Phi- 
losopher, however,  are  of  very  different 
opinions  respecting  the  v.ay  in  which  the 
condensation  and  the  whole  formation  of 
the  clouds  proceed.  De  Luc,  whose  the- 
ory is  considered  the  most  probable,  be- 
lieves that  the  water,  after  its  ascent  in  the 
form  of  vapors,  and  before  it  takes  the 
shajjc  of  clouds,  exists  in  a  gaseous  state, 
not  affecting  the  hygTometer,  which  is  the 
reason  why  the  air,  in  the  higher  regions, 
is  always  dry.  He  explains  the  clouds 
to  be  collections  of  small  vesicles,  in  the 
transformation  of  which  from  the  gaseous 
state,  he  believes  that  caloric  operates,  in 
part  at  least,  because,  according  to  his 
opinion,  clouds  communicate  a  degree  of 
heat  to  the  body  which  they  render  dainp. 
According  to  Hube,  clouds  are  collections 
of  precipitated  bubbles,  and  differ  by  their 
negative  electricity  from  fogs,  the  electrici- 
ty of  which  is  generally  positive.  If  clouds 
and  fogs  lose  their  electricity,  rain  is  pro- 
duced. These  explanations  are,  howeier, 
by  no  means  perfectly  satisfactory.  More 
on  Uiis  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mayer's 
Lehrhuch  iiber  die  Physische  Astronomie, 
Tkeorie  der  Erde  und  Meteorolosne^  Got- 
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tingen,  1805.    The  change  of  winds  con- 
tributes essentially  to  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  fogs.     In  countries  where  this 
change  is  small  and  infrequent,  as  be- 
tween the  tropics,  these  phenomena  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  com- 
paratively rare,  but,  when  they  happen, 
the  more  violent,  because  a  great  quantity 
of  vapor  has  had  time  to  collect.    The  dis- 
tance of  the  clouds  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  very  different.     Thin  and  light 
clouds  are  higher  than  the  highest  moun- 
tains ;  thick  and  heavy  clouds,  on  the  con- 
trary, touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and 
even   trees.      The    average    height     of 
the  clouds  is  calculated  to  be  two  miles 
and  a  half     Their  size  is  likewise  very 
different     Some  have  been  found  occu- 
pying an  extent  of  20  square  miles,  and 
their  thickness,  in  some  cases,  has  been 
asceitained,  by  travellers,  who  have   as- 
cended mountains,  to  be  a  thousand  feet : 
others  are  very  thin,  and  of  small  dimen- 
sions.   The  natural  history  of  clouds,  not 
as  respects  their  chemical  structure,  but 
their  forms,  their  application  to  meteorol- 
ogy, and  a  knowledge  of  the  weather,  has 
been  well  treated  by  Lucas  Howard,  in 
his  Essay  on  Clouds.  He  distributes  clouds 
into  three  essentially  different  formations. 
These  formations  are — 1.  cirms,  consisting 
of  fibres  which  diverge  in  all  directions ; 
2.   cumulus,   convex  and   conical   aggre- 
gates, which  increase  from   a  horizontal 
basis   upwards ;   3.  stratum,  layers  vastly 
extended,  connected  and  horizontal.    The 
clouds    are    generally  assigned  to  three 
atmospherical  regions,  the  upper,  the  mid- 
dle and  the  lower  one,  to  which  a  fourth, 
the  lowest,  may  be  added.     In  the  upper 
region,  the  atmosphere  is  m  such  a  state, 
that  it  can  receive  and  sustain  aqueous 
matter  dissolved  into  its  integrant  parts. 
This  state  of  the  atmosphere  corresponds 
to  the  highest  state  of  the  barometer.     To 
this  region  belongs  the  cirrus,  which  has 
the  least  densitj',  but  the  greatest  height, 
and  variety  of  shape  and  direction.     It  is 
the  first  indication  of  serene  and  settled 
weather,  and  first  shows  itself  in  a  few 
fibres,  spreading  through  the  atmosphere. 
These  fibres  by  degrees  increase  in  length, 
and  new  fibres  attach  themselves  to  the 
sides.     The  duration  of  the  cirrus  is  un- 
certain,  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours.     It  lasts  longer,  if  it  appears  alone, 
and  at  a  great  height ;  a  shorter  time,  if 
it  forms   in  the   neighborhood   of  other 
clouds.    The  middle  region  is  the  seat  of 
cumulus,  which  is  generally  the  most  con- 
densed, and  moves  with  the  stream  of  air 
neareet  to  the  earth-    This  region  can  re- 


ceive much  humidity,  but  not  in  perfect 
solution.  The  humidity  becomes  collect- 
ed, and  shows  itself  in  masses  rising  coni- 
cally,  and  resting  on  the  third  region.  The 
appearance,  increase  and  disappearance 
of  the  cumulus,  in  fine  weather,  are  often 
periodical,  and  coiTcspondont  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat.  Generally,  it  forms  a  few 
hours  aflcr  sunrise,  attains  its  highest  de- 
gree in  the  hottest  houi-s  of  the  aflenioon, 
and  decreases  and  vanishes  at  sun-set. 
Great  masses  of  cumulus,  diu-ing  high 
winds,  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  to- 
wards which  the  wind  blows,  indicate  ap- 
proaching calm  and  rain.  If  the  cumulus 
does  not  disappear,  but  rises,  a  thunder- 
storm is  to  be  expected  during  the  night. 
If  the  upper  region,  with  itsdi-j'ing  power, 
predominates,  the  upper  parts  of  the  cumu- 
lus become  cirrus.  But,  if  the  lower  re- 
gion predominates  (into  which  the  densest 
vapors  are  attracted  and  dissolved  into 
dropsl  the  basis  of  the  cumulus  sinks,  and 
the  cloud  becomes  stratus,  which  is  of 
moderate  density,  and  its  lower  surface 
rests  generally  upon  the  earth  or  the  wa- 
ter. This  is  the  proper  evening  cloud,  and 
appears  first  towards  sunset.  To  this  be- 
long also  those  creeping  fogs,  which,  in 
calm  evenings, ascend  from  the  valleys,  and 
extend  themselves  in  undulating  masses. 
The  strcdus  remains  quiet, and  accumulates 
layers,  till  at  last  it  falls  as  rain.  This  jihe- 
nomenon — the  dissolution  of  clouds  into 
rain — is  called  nimbus.  Howard  further 
makes  subdivisions,  as,  cvTO-cumndu^,  cirro- 
stratus,  &c.  Also  the  real  stratus,  the 
horizontal  layer  of  clouds,  sometimes  rises 
higlier  than  at  other  times,  which  depends 
on  the  season,  the  polar  height  of  the  place, 
or  the  heights  of  mountains :  the  cumulus 
is  also  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes 
lower.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  remain  one  above  another. 
Th.  Forster  has  followed  Howard  in  his 
investigations  respecting  the  clouds,  and 
Gothe,  the  GJerman  poet,  has  made  an  ap- 
plication of  this  theory  in  his  work  entitled 
Zur  JVaturwissenschaft,  vol.  i. 

Cloud,  St.  ;  a  charmingly  situated  vil- 
lage, two  leagues  E.  from  Paris,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-and-Oise,  with  a  royal 
castle  and  magnificent  garden,  which  were 
much  embellished  by  Napoleon.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  and  some  days  follow- 
ing, perhaps  a  sixth  part  of  the  population 
of  Paris  is  assembled  here,  full  of  gayety, 
attending  the  fair,  which  affords  a  striking 
picture  of  a  certain  class  of  the  French 
people.  As  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
arch of  France,  St.  Cloud  is  historically 
interesting.    Many  events  in  the  civil  dis- 
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turbancesofthat  country  are  connected  with 
this  place.  Here  Henry  IH  was  murdered 
by  Clement  (q.  v.),  Aug.  2,  1589  ;  and,  in 
modem  times,  it  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
which  destroyed  the  directoiy,  and  estab- 
lished the  consular  government.  Napoleon 
chose  St.  Cloud  for  his  residence ;  hence 
the  expression,  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud.  Under 
the  former  government,  the  phrase  was 
cabinet  of  Versailles,  or  cabinet  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies.  In  1814,  St.  Cloud  was  besieged,  March 
31,  by  the  van-guard  of  the  army  of  the 
allies  under  Langeron.  April  7,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  alUed  armies  were  there, 
and  remained  there  until  June  3.  Li  1815, 
Bliicher  had  his  liead-quarters  at  St.  Cloud ; 
and  here  also  was  concluded  the  military 
convention  (July  3,  1815),  by  which  Paris 
fell  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  Bignon,  Guilleminot  and  count 
Bondi  acted  on  the  part  of  France,  general 
Muffling  (the  same  who  was,  in  1829,  a 
mediator  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  at 
Constantinople,  sent  there  by  the  king  of 
Prussia)  for  Prussia,  colonel  Hervey  for 
England.  The  didjious  sense  of  several 
points  determined  in  the  convention  after- 
wards occasioned  mutual  reproaches. 

Clove.  The  clove  is  the  unexpanded 
flower-bud  of  an  East  Indian  tree  [caryo- 
phillus  aromaticus),  somewhat  resembling 
the  laurel  in  its  height,  and  in  the  shape 
of  its  leaves.  The  leaves  are  in  paire,  ob- 
long, large,  spear-shaped,  and  of  a  bright- 
green  color.  The  flowers  grow  m  clus- 
ters, which  terminate  the  bixmches,  and 
have  the  calyx  divided  into  four  small  and 
pointed  segments.  The  petals  are  small, 
rounded,  and  of  a  bluish  color ;  and  the 
seed  is  an  oval  beriy.  In  the  Molucca 
islands,  where  the  raising  of  different 
spices  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  great  extent,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  clove-tree  was  a  very  important 
pursuit.  It  has  even  been  asserted,  that, 
in  order  to  secure  a  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce  in  this  article  to  themselves, 
they  destroyed  all  the  trees  growing  in 
other  islands,  and  contined  the  propaga- 
tion of  them  to  that  of  Temate.  But  it 
appears  that,  in  1770  and  1772,  both  clove 
and  nutmeg-trees  were  transplanted  from 
the  Moluccas  hito  the  islands  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  and  subsequently  into  some 
of  tlie  colonies  of  South  America,  where 
they  have  since  been  cultivated  with  gi-eat 
success.  At  a  certain  season  of  the  yeai-, 
tlie  clove-tree  produces  a  vast  profusion 
of  flowers.  When  these  have  attained 
the  length  of  about  half  an  inch,  the  four 
points  of  the  calyx  being  prominent,  and 


having,  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  leaves 
of  the  petals  folded  over  each  other,  and 
fomiing  a  small  head  about  the  size  of  a 
])ea,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered. 
This  operation  is  performed  betwixt  the 
months  of  October  and  February,  partly 
by  the  hand,  partly  by  hooks,  and  ])artly 
by  beating  the  trees  with  bamboos.  The 
cloves  are  either  received  on  clotljs  spread 
beneath  the  trees,  or  are  suffered  to  fa!' 
on  the  ground,  the  herbage  having  been 
previously  cut  and  swept  for  that  pui-[)osc. 
They  are  subsequently  dried  by  exposure 
for  a  while  to  the  smoke  of  wood  fires, 
afterwards  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When 
first  gathered,  they  are  of  a  reddish  color, 
but,  by  drying,  they  assume  a  deep-brown 
cast.  This  sj)ice  yields  a  very  fragrant 
odor,  and  has  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and 
warm  taste.  It  is  somethnes  employed  as 
a  hot  and  stimulating  methcine,  but  is 
more  frequently  used  hi  culinary  prepara- 
tions. When  fresh  gathered,  cloves  will 
yield,  on  pressure,  a  fragrant,  thick,  and 
reddish  oil ;  and,  by  distillation,  a  limpid 
essential  oil.  Oil  of  cloves  is  used  by 
many  persons,  though  very  improperly, 
for  curing  the  tooth-ache  ;  since,  from  its 
pungent  quality,  it  is  apt  to  coiTode  the 
gums  and  injure  the  adjacent  teeth. 
When  the  tooth  is  cai'ious,  and  will  admit 
of  it,  a  bruised  clove  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Clove  Bark,  or  Culilawan  Bark 
{cortex  laurl  culilawan)  is  furnished  by  a 
tree  of  the  Molucca  islands.  It  is  in  pieces 
more  or  less  long,  almost  flat,  thick,  fi- 
brous, covered  with  a  white  epidermis,  of 
a  reddish-yellow  inside,  of  a  nutmeg  and 
clove  odor,  and  of  an  aromatic  and  sharp 
taste.  It  is  one  of  the  substitutes  for  cinna- 
mon, but  not  much  used.  Wc  find,  also,  in 
commerce,  under  the  name  of  cZotJe  6ari,  an- 
other bark  furnished  by  the  myrthus  caryo- 
phUlaia  (hin.).  It  is  in  sticks  two  feet  long, 
formed  of  several  pieces  of  very  thin  and 
hard  bark,  rolled  up  one  over  the  other, 
of  a  deep  brown  color,  of  a  taste  similar 
to  that  of  cloves.  It  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  fonner  barks,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Clover  {trifolium).  The  clovers  arc 
a  verj'  numerous  family.  Some  botanists 
reckon  no  less  tlian  55  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  of  which  cultivated  clovers  are 
varieties.  The  following  are  most  used : — 
1.  Praiense,  or  common  red  clover.  This 
is  a  biennial,  and  sometimes,  especially  on 
chalky  soils,  a  triennial  i)lant.  This  is 
the  kind  most  commonly  cultivated,  iis  it 
yields  a  larger  product  tlian  any  of  the 
other  sorts.    The  soil  best  adapted  to  clo- 
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ver  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  whicli  is  favor- 
able to  its  long  tap-roots ;  but  it  will  ."n-ow 
in  any  soil  not  too  moist.  So  congenial  is 
calcaiious  matter  to  clover,  tiiat  tlie  mere 
strewing  of"  lime  on  some  soils  will  call 
into  action  clover-seeds,  which,  it  would 
appear,  have  laid  dormant  for  ages.  It  is 
a  recommendation  of  this  grass,  that  it  is 
adapted  to  a  soil  suitable  to  scarcely  any 
other  kind  of  grass — to  land  which  is  diy, 
light,  sandy,  or  composed  mostly  of  gravel. 
Clover-seed  should  be  sowed  in  the  sj)ring, 
except  in  climatef?  where  there  are  no 
severe  wntcr  frosts.  The  young  plants 
which  come  up  in  autumn  crJinot  bear 
the  frost  so  well  as  those  which  have  had 
a  whole  summer  to  biing  them  to  matu- 
rity. Spring  wheat  is  a  very  good  crop 
with  which  to  sow  clover  and  other  grass- 
seed.  It  is  recommended  to  sow  the  gi-ass- 
soed,  and  plough  or  harrow  it  in  with  the 
wheat.  If  it  be  scattered  on  the  surface 
without  being  well  covered,  a  part  does 
not  vegetate,  and  that  which  does  will  be 
hable  to  injui^  from  drought.  Clover- 
seed  may  also  be  sown  in  the  spiing  on 
winter  grain,  and  liaiTowed  in.  lOuropean 
writei's  agree  with  American  cultivators, 
that  the  hairowng  will  do  no  damage, 
but  will  be  of  service  to  the  gi-ain.  The 
author  of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  a 
Treatise  on  Agriculture,  lately  ])ublished 
in  Albany,  directs  10  or  12  pounds  of  clo- 
ver-seed to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  if  the  soil 
be  rich,  and  double  that  quantity  if  it  be 
poor.  He  condemns  the  practice  of  mix- 
ing the  seeds  of  timothy,  lyc,  grass,  &c. 
with  that  of  clover,  "  because  these  grasses 
neither  rise  nor  ripen  at  the  same  time." 
Another  practice,  equally  bad  (according 
to  this  writer),  "  is  that  of  sowing  clover- 
seed  on  winter  grain  before  the  earth  has 
acquired  a  temperatiiro?  favorable  to  vege- 
tation, ajid  when  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  tv/o  thirds  of  the  seeds  will  per- 
ish." Clover-seed  of  a  bright  yellow,  with 
a  good  quantit}^  of  pur})le  an(l  brown  col- 
ored seed  amongst  it,  which  shows  its 
maturitj',  should  be  preferred.  When 
perfectly  ripe  and  well  gathered,  its  power 
of  vegetation  will  continue  for  four  or  five 
yeai-s.  Two  sorts  of  machines  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ncav 
Yoric  Agricultural  Society,  for  gathering 
clover-seed.  One  of  tliese  machines  con- 
sists of  an  open  box  about  four  feet  square 
at  tlie  bottom,  and  about  tlu-ee  feet  in 
height  on  tliree  sides ;  to  tlie  fore  part, 
which  is  open,  fingei-s  are  fixed,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  so  near  as  to 
break  off  the  heads  from  the  clover-stocks 
between  them,  which  are  tlirown  back  as 


the  box  advances.  The  box  is  fixed  on 
an  axle-tree,  supported  by  small  wheels, 
with  handles  fixed  to  the  hinder  part,  by 
which  the  driver,  while  managing  the 
horse,  raises  or  depresses  the^  fingei-s  of 
the  machine,  so  as  to  take  oft'  the  heads 
of  the  glass.  The  other  machine,  called 
a  rj-arZ/e,  is  made  of  an  oak  board  about 
18  inches  in  length  and  10  in  brcachh. 
The  fore  part  of  it,  to  the  length  of  S^ 
inches,  is  sawed  into  fingere  ;  a  hani'lo  is 
inserted  behind,  inclined  towai'ds  th(  m, 
and  a  cloth  put  round  the  back  part  of  the 
board,  which  is  cut  somewhat  cii(;ular, 
and  raised  on  the  handle  ;  tliis  collects 
the  heads  or  tops  of  the  grass,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  scatteruig  as  they  ore 
struck  off  by  the  cradle,  which  may  be 
made  of  dift'erent  sizes, — being  smaller  in 
proportion  for  women  and  childrei>,  Avho, 
by  means  of  it,  may  likeAvise  collect  large 
quantities. — 2.  TVifoliiim  repeiis,  or  white 
clover.  This  also  thrives  best  in  light 
land.  It  is  a  natural  grass  of  the  U.  States, 
but,  when  soavii  by  itself,  it  rarely  gi-ovvs 
tall  enough  to  be  well  cut  with  a  .sithe. 
When  mixed  -mth  timothy  or  green  gi-ass 
(poa  viridis),  it  makes  excellent  hay.  Clo- 
ver requires  much  attention  to  make  it 
into  hay.  Its  stalks  are  so  succulent,  that 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  best  part,  are  aj)t 
to  crumble  and  waste  awiiy  before  the 
hay  is  well  dried.  It  has,  rV.c  icfore,  been 
recommended  to  cart  it  to  the  mow  or 
stack  before  the  stalks  are  dry,  and  either 
to  put  it  U])  with  alternate  layers  of  hay 
and  straw,  or  to  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  from 
half  a  bushel  to  a  whole  bushel  per  ton. 
Green  clover  is  good  for  swine.  The  late 
judge  Petei-s,  of  Pennsylvania,  observed, 
"In  summer,  my  hogs  chiefly  nin  on 
clover.  Swine  feeding  on  clover  in  the 
fields  will  thrive  wonderfully  ;  when  those 
(confined  or  not)  fed  on  cut  clover  will  fidl 
away."  (Mem.  Penn.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  23.) 
Clovis,  Icing  of  the  Franks,  born  465, 
.succeeded  his  father,  Childeric,  in  481,  as 
chief  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  Salian  Franks, 
who  inhabited  a  barren  country  between 
the  sea  and  the  Scheldt.  This  tribe,  at  a 
former  period,  had  made  incursions  into 
the  neighboring  territories,  but  were  driven 
back  uito  their  forests  and  morasses.  Clo- 
vis, therefore,  united  with  Ragnacaire,  king 
of  Cambray,  and  declared  war  upon  Sya- 
giius  (son  of  Aetius),  the  Roman  governor 
at  Soissons.  The  Romans  were  entirely 
routed  near  Soissons,  in  486.  Syagi-ius 
fled  to  Toulouse,  to  the  court  of  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  whose  cowardly  coun- 
sellors dehvered  him  up  to  Clovis,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.    Soissons 
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now  became  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  the  Sahan  Franks.     The  unculti- 
vated Clovis  governed  his  new  subjects 
with   wisdom   and   moderation :   he  was 
particularly  desirous  to  obtain  the  good 
will  of  the  clergy.     All  the  cities  in  Bd^ 
SecunJa  submitted  to  him.     Paris  yielded 
to  the  victor  in  493,  and,  in  507,  was  se- 
lected for  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.     In 
order  to  obtain  assistance  in  withstanding 
the   powerful  Visigoths   in   Gaul,   Clovis 
married  Clotilda,  niece  of  Gundebald,  king 
of  Burgundy.     This  princess,  who   had 
been  educated  in  the  CathoUc  faith,  was 
desirous  that  her  husband,  also,  should 
embrace   it.     Her  efibrts  were  fruidess, 
till,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  hard 
pressed  in  a  battle  against  tlie  AUemaimi, 
near  Ziilpich  (496),  Clovis  called  on  the 
God  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians.     Vic- 
tory declared  in  his  favor ;  and  the  part 
of  the  tenitory  of  the  Allemanni  lying  on 
tlie  Upper  Rhine  submitted  to  tlie  king 
of  the  Franks.     The  victor's  conversion 
was  now  an  easy   matter   for   the   elo- 
quent St.  llcmigius,  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Clovis  was  solemnly  baptized  at  Rheims, 
December  25,  498,  with  several  thousand 
Franks,  men  and  women.     St.  Remigius, 
at  the   same   time,   anointed   him.     The 
cities  of  Armorica  (Bretagne)  then  sub- 
mitted to  his  sceptre,  in  497.     There  now 
remained  in  Gaul  only  two  independent 
powers  besides  the  Franks,  viz.  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  Visigoths.     The  former  had 
two   kings,   Godegisele   and    Gundebald. 
Clovis   made   an  attack  upon  the  latter, 
whose  territories  extended  from  the  Vos- 
ges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea-coast  of  Mar- 
seilles.    Gundebald,  deserted  by  the  faith- 
less Godegisele,  was  routed  near  Dijon, 
compelled  to  surrender  Lyons  and  Vienne 
to  the  victorious  Clovis,  and   to  flee  to 
Avignon,  where  he  concluded  a  peace. 
Clovis  returned  home  loaded  with  spoils. 
Gundebald  afterwards  violated  the  treaty ; 
but  Clovis,  fearing  the  Goths,  entered  into 
a  new  alliance  with  him.     Hostilities  soon 
broke  out  between  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Gotlis,   and  Clovis.     In   the  battle   near 
I'oictiers,  between  the  rivers  Vonne  and 
Clouire,  the  latter  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, slaying  his   enemy   with   his  own 
hand,   and  conquered  Aquitania.    After 
this  conquest,  Clovis  received  the  honor 
of  the  consulship  from  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.    The  king  of  the  Franks,  having 
his  head  adorned  with  a  diadem,  appeared 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  clad 
in  the  tunic  and  purple  robe,  and  was  sa- 
luted by  the  people  as  consul  and  Augus- 
tus.   He  strengtliened  his  authority,  while 
23* 


he  tarnished  his  glory,  by  murders  and 
cruelties.  He  died  Nov.  26,  511,  having 
reigned  30  years.  His  four  sons  divided 
his  dominions  between  them.  25  yeaj-s 
later,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Franks,  the  Ostro- 
goths were  obliged  to  yield  to  them  Aries 
and  Marseilles,  and  Justinian  conceded  to 
them  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  Clovis  had  called  a 
council  at  Orleans,  from  which  are  dated 
the  peculiar  privileges  claimed  by  the 
kings  of  France  in  opposition  to  the  pope. 
Club  ;  a  society  which  meets  on  cer- 
tain times  at  certain  places,  for  various 
jjurposes ;  for  instance,  chess  clubs,  racing 
clubs,  &c.  The  pohtical  clubs  originated 
in  England,  and  thence  passed  to  France 
and  to  other  countries.  They  were  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  the  German  empire, 
made  in  1793.  The  French  clubs,  during 
the  revolution,  mu.st  be  considered  as  its 
focus.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with 
their  history  is  indispensable  for  the  under- 
standing of  a  great  part  of  the  revolution. 
They  were  connected  and  regularly  or- 
ganized, and  their  resolutions  were  pub- 
lished. In  the  minuteness  of  their  ramifi- 
cation throughout  the  country,  they  re- 
sembled the  corresponding  committees  in 
the  American  colonies  before  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  These  French  clubs  de- 
stroyed the  constitution  of  1795.  They 
were  afterwards  prohibited.  (See  Jacobin 
and  France.) 

Clue  of  a  sail  (in  French,  point)  is  the 
lower  corner ;  and  hence  clue-garnets 
[cargues-poiiit,  Fr.)  are  a  sort  of  tackles 
fastened  to  the  clues  of  the  mainsail  and 
foresail,  to  truss  them  up  to  the  yard, 
which  is  usually  termed  clueing-vp  the 
sails.  Clue-lines  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  clue-garnets,  only  that  the  lat- 
ter are  confined  to  the  courses,  whilst  the 
clue-lines  are  common  to  all  the  square- 
sails. 

Clunt  ;  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Sa- 
one-and-Loire,  lying  between  two  moun- 
tains, on  the  Grone ;  9  miles  N.  W.  Ma<jon, 
21  miles  S.  Chalons-sur-Saone ;  popula- 
tion, 3400.  Here  was  a  Benedictine  ab- 
bey, founded  by  William,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  at  one  time  the  most  celebrated  in 
France.  Its  funds  were  vast,  and  its  edi- 
fices had  the  appearance  of  a  well  built 
city.  The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
France.  The  town  contains  3  parishes. 
(See  Ahelard.) 

Clyde  (anciently  Glota) ;  a  river  in  Scot 
land,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Lan 
erkshire,   passes    by    Lanerk,   Hamilton. 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  &C.,  aiui 
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forms  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  at  the  soutlieni  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Bute.  It  is  70  miles  long, 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow.  It 
has  romantic  falls,  particularly  at  CoiTa- 
house  and  Stonebyree,  of  84  and  80  feet 
perpendicular. 

Clymer,  George,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  uidependence,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1739,  of  a  respectable 
family.  His  father  emigrated  from  Bristol, 
England.  The  death  of  his  parents  left 
George  an  orphan  at  tlie  age  of  7  years ; 
but  he  was  well  taken  care  of  by  his  uncle, 
William  Coleman,  who  bequeathed  to  him 
the  principal  part  of  his  fortune.  Af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  suidies,  young 
Clymer  entered  into  his  uncle's  counting- 
house,  though  his  inclination  for  cultivating 
his  mind  was  much  gieater  than  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  When  discontent  had 
been  excited  in  the  colonies  by  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  tlie  British  parliament,  he 
was  among  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  to 
raise  his  voice  in  opposition,  and  was 
named  by  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  16,  1773,  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  demand  of  the  conunissioners 
for  selling  tlie  tea  which  had  been  im- 
ported into  America,  on  account  of  the 
East  India  company,  their  resignation  of 
the  office.  The  demand  was  com{)lied 
with.  Mr.  Clymer  was  afterwards  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  safety,  when 
the  increasing  ti'oubles  rendered  such  a 
body  necessary.  In  1775,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  fii"st  continental  treasurers, 
but  lie  resigned  his  office  shortly  after  his 
firet  election  to  congress,  in  Aug.,  1776. 
His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country  was 
displayed  by  subscribing,  liimself,  as  well 
as  by  encouraguig  tlie  subscriptions  of 
others,  to  the  loan  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  more  efiective  the  opposition 
to  tlie  measures  of  the  British  ;  and  also  by 
the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
changed all  his  specie  for  continental  cur- 
rency. In  July,  1776,  he  was  chosen,  to- 
gether with  doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  James 
Wilson,  George  Ross  and  George  Taylor, 
esquires,  to  su5)p]y  the  vacancy  in  congress 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  who 
had  refiised  their  assent  to  the  declaration 
of  independence.  The  new  members 
were  not  present  when  the  instrument  was 
agreed  upon,  but  they  all  affixed  to  it  tlieir 
signatures.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  his 
house  in  Chester  county,  in  which  his 
family  resided,  was  plundered  by  a  band 
of  British  soldiers,  his  property  greatly 
damaged,  and  his  wife  and  children  con- 


strained to  fly  for  safety.  His  services  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  seemed,  indeed,  to 
have  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  British  ;  for,  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  a  numerous  body 
proceeded  to  tear  down  the  house  of  his 
aunt,  supposing  it  to  be  his,  and  only  de- 
sisted when  informed  of  their  mistake.  In 
the  year  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  Avas  a  menibcr 
of  an  association  which  made  an  cflbr  to 
congress  of  establishing  a  bank  for  th« 
sole  pui-pose  of  facilitating  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  supply  of  3jO0O,0CO  of  rations 
ajid  300  hogsheads  of  rum  to  the  ami}, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  disbanding,  in 
consequence  of  its  distressed  condition. 
Congress  received  the  offer,  and  pledged 
the  faith  of  tlie  U.  States  to  the  subscribei's 
to  the  hank  for  their  full  indemnity,  and 
deposited  in  it,  as  well  for  that  purpose  as 
in  support  of  its  credit,  bills  for  £  J  50,000 
sterlhig,  on  the  American  ministers  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Clymer  was  one  of  tlie  gentle- 
men selected  to  preside  over  the  institu- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  which  were  long 
felt.  In  Nov.,  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  was 
again  elected  to  congress,  and  strongly 
advocated  there  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  He  was  chosen,  in  May, 
1782,  to  repair,  with  Mr.  Rutledge,  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  make  such  represen- 
tations as  were  best  adajitcd  to  procure 
from  tizem  their  quotas  for  tlie  j/Urposfs 
of  the  war,  which  were  very  remissly  fur- 
nished. In  the  autumn  of  1784,  dunng 
which  year  party  spirit  had  raged  with 
great  violence  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  to 
assist  in  opposing  the  consliifUtionallsts, 
who  were  so  termed  in  consequence  of 
their  upholding  the  old  constitution,  which 
was  justly  deemed  deficient.  Pennsylva- 
nia is  gi'eatly  indebted  to  his  exertions  for 
the  amelioration  of  her  penal  code,  which 
had  previously  been  of  so  sanguinary  a 
nature  as  to  produce  extreme  and  almost 
universal  discontent.  Mr.  Clymer  was 
also  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  was  elected  to  tlie 
first  congress  which  met  when  it  was 
about  to  be  carried  into  operation.  After 
serving  throughout  the  term,  he  declined  a 
reelection.  In  1781,  a  bill  having  been 
jiassed  in  congress,  imposing  a  duty  on 
spirits  distilled  within  the  TJ.  States,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  excise  de- 
partment, hi  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  year  1796,  he  was  appointed,  togetlier 
vnih.  colonel  Hawkins  and  colonel  Pickens, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  Indians  of  Georgia.  He  subsequently 
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became  the  first  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia hank,  and  of  the  academy  of  arts. 
He  died  Jan.  23,  1813,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Morrisville,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Clytemnestra  ;  daughter  of  king  Tyn- 
darus  and  Leda,  and  twin-sister  of  Helen. 
She  bore  her  husband,  Agamemnon,  two 
daughters,  Iphigenia  and  Electra,  and  one 
son,  Orestes.  Dm-ing  the  absence  of  Ag- 
amemnon, in  the  war  agamst  Troy,  slie 
bestowed  her  favoi-s  on  iEgisthus,  and,  in 
connexion  with  him,  murdered  Agamem- 
non on  his  return  from  Troy,  and,  together 
with  her  paramour,  governed  Mycene  for 
seven  years.  Orestes  killed  them  both. 
(See  Agamemnon  and  Orestes.) 

Cnidus,  or  Gnidus  ;  a  town  in  Caria,  a 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  favorite 
place  with  Venus,  who  was,  therefore, 
surnamed  the  Gnidian  goddess.  She  had 
tliere  three  temples.  The  first,  probably 
erected  by  the  Lacedeemonian  Dorians, 
was  called  the  temple  of  Venus  Doris. 
Tlie  second  was  consecrated  to  her  under 
the  name  of  Venus  Acreea.  The  third, 
called  the  temple  of  the  Gnidian  Venus, 
and,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus Euplcea,  contained  Praxiteles'  marble 
statue  of  the  goddess,  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art.  This  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Constantinople,  where  it  perish- 
ed in  a  conflagi-ation,  in  1461. 

Coach.  The  coach  is  distinguished 
from  other  vehicles  chiefly  as  being  a  cov- 
ered box,  hung  on  leathers.  In  the  most 
ancient  times,  kings  and  princes  had  par- 
ticular vehicles  which  they  used  on  sol- 
emn occasions,  but  these  were  not  covered. 
Wc  find  in  the  Bible,  that  such  carnages 
were  used  in  Egjpt  hi  the  time  of  Joseph. 
Covered  wagons  also  appear  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  ;  for,  even  in  Moses'  time,  such 
\vagons  were  used  for  carrying  loads,  and 
the  wandering  Scythians  arc  said  to  have 
had  wagons  covered  with  leather,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  weather :  so,  likewise, 
had  the  Spartans,  who  called  these  cai-- 
riages  kanathron.  The  seat  of  the  coach- 
man is  also  a  very  ancient  invention  of 
Oxylus,  an  ^tolian  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  EUs  1100  yeai-s 
B.  C.  The  Romans  had  both  open  and 
covered  carriages,  the  latter  behig  used 
to  ti-ansport  sick  soldiers  and  aged  people. 
Tlie  covered  carriage,  called  carruca,  fii-st 
mentioned  by  PUny,  was  hivented  later. 
It  was  adorned  with  ivory,  brass,  and, 
finally,  witii  gold  and  silver,  and  used  only 
to  convey  magistrates,  and  distinguished 
individuals  of  botli  sexes.  The  coituccb 
were  drawn  by  mules.     Covered  carriages 


were  therefore  knoAvn  to  the  ancients ;  but 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  coaches,  or 
carriages  suspended  on  leathers.     These 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Hunga'y, 
and  their  name,  which,  in  the  language 
of  that  countiy,  signifies  covered,  to  be  also 
of  Hungarian  origin.     Others  derive  the 
German  name  of  the  coach,  A'zrfsc/;,?,  fi-om 
Gutsche,  which  signified,  fonnerly,  a  bed ; 
or  from  Kitsee  or  Kutsec,  considering  this  as 
the  place  v/here  the  veliicle  wiis  invented. 
Othere  think  that  coaches  were  hivented 
in  Fi'ance.   Charles  V  is  said  to  liave  used 
such  a  conveyance,  when  afiiicted  witii 
the   gout,  and  to  have  slept  in  it.     The 
invention  of  coaches  in  Hungary  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1457 ;  but  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  is  said 
to  have  made  her  entixmce  into  Paris,  in 
1405,  in   a  covered   carriage,   suspended 
on  leathers.     As,  at  first,  none  but  ladies 
used  these  caniages  in  France,  they  were 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  chariots  da- 
jmrets.     Under  Francis  I,  the  consti-uction 
of  coaches  was  much  improved.     They 
were  called  carrosses ;  and  the  openings 
were  furnished  with  leather  curtains.    The 
first  man  who  made  use  of  one  of  these 
carriages  was  Raimond  de  Laval,  a  cava- 
lier of  the  court  of  Fixmcis  I,  who  was  so 
large,  that  no  horse  could  cairy  him.    His 
coach,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valentinois  (q.  v.),  were 
made  about  1540,  and  were  the  firet  car- 
riages on  springs  hi  Paris ;  and,  10  years 
after,  there  were  not  more  than  three  such 
vehicles  in  that  city.     Under  Henry  III 
(1574 — 89),  the  fourth  coach  was  intro- 
duced.    This  was  kept  by  a  private  per- 
son.    Before  that  time,  they  were  consid- 
ered as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  royal 
faniil}',  or  to  veiy  distinguished  officers. 
Henry  IV,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
murdered  in  a  coach,  kept  but  one  caniage 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  as  appears  fi-om  a 
letter,  in  which  he  tells  a  friend,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  absence,  that  his  wife  was 
using  the  coach.     The  mai-shal  Bassom- 
pierre,  in  1599,  brought  tlie  first  coach 
with    glass     windows    fi"om    Italy    into 
France.    In  1658,  tiiere  were  520  coaches 
in  Paris,  and  the  number  went  on  continu- 
ally increasing.    In  Germany,  the  empe- 
rors and  princes  used  coaches  as  early  as 
the  15th  century.     The  emperor  Frederic 
III,  for  instance,  ^vlent  in  one  to  Frankfort 
in  1474.     In  1509,  the  wife  of  the  elector 
Joachim  I  of  Brandenburg  had  a  gilded 
coach,  and   12  others  ornamented  with 
crimson.    Coaches  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Spain  in  1546,  and  into 
Sweden  in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  centu- 
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ry.  The  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladies 
in  England  were  called  wMrlicotes.  The 
mother  of  Iting  Richard  II,  who  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  flight  (1360),  rode  in  a  car- 
riage of  this  sort.  But  coachts,  properly  bo 
called,  were  first  introduced  into  England 
fi'om  Germany  or  France,  in  1.580,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,  and  the  jfirst  seen 
in  public  belonged  to  Henrj',  earl  of  Arun- 
del. In  1601,  the  year  before  the  queen's 
death,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  men 
from  riding  in  coaches,  as  being  effemi- 
nate ;  but  they  were  in  common  use,  in  Lon- 
don, about  the  year  1605.  Twenty  yeara 
afterwards,  hackney-coaches  were  intro- 
duced. They  were  prohibited  in  1635,  and, 
in  1637,  only  50  hackney-coachmen  were 
licensed.  The  number  of  coaches  was 
increased  by  degrees,  and,  in  1770,  as  many 
as  1000  were  licensed.  The  duty  on  coaches 
in  Englaiid  in  1778,  the  number  then  kept 
beuig^23,000,  amounted  to  £1 17,000.  The 
total  duty  on  coaches  in  England,  in  1785, 
was  £154,988 ;  in  Scotland,  only  £9000. 
The  French  invented  the  post-chaise,  the 
use  of  which  was  brought  into  England  by 
TuU,  the  well-known  writer  on  husbandly. 
In  Switzerland,  coaches  were  a  rarity  as 
late  as  1 650. — Philadelphia  (q.  v.)  surjiasses 
all  other  jilaces  in  America  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coacJies.  The  manufacture  of 
elegant  coaches  is  a  proof  of  much  wealth 
and  mechanical  skill  in  a  place ;  many 
different  artists  being  employed  in  their 
construction,  who  become  skilful  only 
when  the  demand  for  their  work  is  con- 
siderable. A  very  large  sort  of  coaches, 
called  omnibus,  has  lately  come  into  use  in 
Paris,  and  still  later  in  London.  They 
serve  asmeansofcximmunication  between 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  contain  a 
large  number  of  passengers,  with  quanti- 
ties of  nev/spapers,  furniture,  &c.  The 
fare  at  Paris  is  very  cheap.  Quite  recent- 
ly, a  stage-coach  began  to  nni  from  Paria 
to  Orleans,  containing  60  passengers. 

CoAHuiLA  Y  Texas  ;  a  state  or  province 
of  Mexico,  bomided  E.  by  Tamaulipas,  S. 
by  New  Leon,  S.  W.  by  Durango,  W.  by 
Chihuahua.  Its  northern  boundary  and 
extent  are  not  well  defined.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  del  Norte  and  its  branches.  The 
chief  towns  arc  Montelovez  and  Saltillo. 

CoAK.     (See  Coed.) 

Coal  consists  essentially  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and,  in  one  variety,  tlie  blind 
coal  [see  AiUhrcuiite),  this  is  nearly  pure; 
but,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  varieties 
of  coal,  there  is  present  a  soft,  bituminous 
matter,  which  communicates  to  them  some 
peculiar  properties.  Those  which  contain 
much  bitumen  are  highly  inflammable,  and 


bum  with  a  bright  flame ;  those  in  which 
the  cari)on  predominates  bum  less  viyully. 
Numerous  varieties  of  coal  exist,  deriving 
distinctions  partly  from  their  state  of  ag- 
gi-egation,  but  principally  from  the  propor- 
tions of  their  bitumen  and  carbon.  Ex- 
cepting tlie  anthracite,  they  may  be  treated 
of  under  the  two  divisions  of  WacA-  coals  and 
broion  coals. — The  color  of  broivn  coal,  as 
its  name  imports,  is  brown  :  it  possesses  a 
ligneous  structure,  or  consists  of  earthy 
particles.  The  color  of  black  coal  is  black, 
not  inclining  to  brown,  and  it  does  not 
possess  the  structure  of  wood. — The  vari- 
eties of  brown  coal  are  the  following : — 
bituminous ^vood,^Khlch  presents  a  ligneous 
texture,  and  very  seldom  any  tiling  like 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  without  lustre ; 
earthy  coal,  consisting  of  loose,  fiiable  jiar- 
ticles;  moor  coal,  distinguished  by  the  want 
of  ligneous  structure,  by  the  jiroperty  of 
bursting  and  sphtting  into  angular  frag- 
ments, when  removed  from  its  original 
repository,  and  the  low  degree  of  lustre 
ujion  its  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture; 
common  brown  coal,  which,  though  it  still 
shows  traces  of  ligneous  texture,  is  of  a 
more  firm  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the 
varieties,  and  possesses  higher  degrees  of 
lustre  upon  its  more  perfect  conchoidal 
fracture.  Some  varieties  of  black  coal 
immediately  join  those  of  brown  coal. 
They  are,  pitch  coal,  of  a  velvet-black  col- 
or, generally  inclining  to  brown,  strong 
lustre,  and  presenting,  in  every  direction, 
a  large  and  perfect  conchoidal  fracture ; 
slate  coal,  possessing  a  more  or  less  coarse, 
slaty  structure,  which,  however,  seems  to 
be  rather  a  kind  of  lamellar  composition 
than  real  fracture ;  foliaied  coal,  resembling 
it,  only  the  lamhuB  are  thinner ;  and  coarse 
coed  in  like  manner,  only  the  component 
particles  are  smaller,  and  ap])roach  to  a 
granular  appearance ;  cannel  coal,  with- 
out visible  composition,  and  having  a  flat, 
conchoidal  fracture  in  every  direction,  with 
but  little  lustre,  by  which  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  pitch  coal.  All  these  kinds  are 
joined  by  numerous  transitions,  so  that  it 
often  becomes  doubtful  to  which  of  them 
we  should  ascribe  certain  specimens, 
though  they  undoubtedly  are  members  of 
this  species. — As  the  preceding  varieties 
of  coal  consist  of  variable  proportions  of 
bitumen  and  carbon,  they,  of  course,  must 
vary  in  their  inflammabihty.  Several  va- 
rieties become  soft,  and  others  coke,  when 
kindled,  or,  in  other  words,  allow  of  the 
separation  of  the  bituminous  from  the  car- 
bonaceous part.  We  perceive  this  sepa- 
ration in  its  combustion  in  a  common  fire ; 
the  coal,  when  kindled,  swelling  and  soft- 
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ening,  exhaling  a  kind  of  bitumen,  and 
burning  with  smoke  and  light  ;  while, 
after  a  certain  period,  tliese  appearances 
cease,  and  it  bums  only  with  a  red  hght. 
The  separation  is  eifected  more  completely 
by  the  application  of  heat  in  close  vessels : 
the  bitumen  is  melted  out,  and  there  is 
disengaged  ammonia,  partly  in  the  state 
of  carbonate  with  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
the  coal  gas  (a  variety  of  carbureted  hy- 
drogen), often  mixed  with  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretcd  hydrogen,  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  being,  in  a  gi-eat  measure, 
left,  forming  coke. — The  decomposition  of 
coal  is  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale,  witli  a 
view  to  collect  the  products ;  the  gas  being 
used  to  afford  an  artificial  light,  which  is 
clear,  steady,  easily  regulated,  and  eco- 
nomical ;  the  bituminous  matter,  or  min- 
eral tar,  being  apphed  to  the  uses  for  which 
vegetable  tar  and  pitch  are  employed,  and 
the  coked  coal  being  used  in  the  smelting 
of  metalhc  ores,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, where  an  elevated  and  steady  tem- 
perature is  needed. — Coal,  excluding  an- 
thracite, has  been  supposed  to  be  of  vege- 
table origin.  There  is  a  remarkable  grad- 
uation from  bituminated  wood  to  perfect 
coal.  In  some  varieties,  the  structure,  and 
even  the  remains,  of  plants  are  apparent, 
and  its  chemical  composition  agrees  with 
that  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine,  however,  m  what  maimer  it  has 
been  formed,  or  by  what  operations  the 
vegetable  matter,  from  which  it  has  origi- 
nated, has  been  so  far  modified,  as  to  have 
assumed  the  properties  under  wliich  it  ex- 
ists. And  there  are  many  geologists  who 
regard  it,  in  common  with  anthracite,  as  an 
original  mineral  deposit. — The  varieties 
called  slate  coed,  foliated  coal,  coarse  coal, 
cannel  coal,  and  pitch  coal,  occur  chiefly  in 
the  coal  formation ;  some  varieties  of  pitch 
coal,  also  the  moor  coal,  bituminous  wood, 
and  coimnon  brown  coal,  are  met  with  in 
the  formations  above  the  chalk ;  the  earthy 
coal,  and  some  varieties  of  bituminous 
wood  and  common  brown  coal,  are  often 
included  m  diluvial  and  alluvial  detiitus. 
The  coal  seams  alternate  with  beds  of 
slaty  clay  and  common  clay,  sandstone, 
limestone,  sand,  &.c.  They  are  often  as- 
sociated with  vegetable  organic  remains,  in 
slaty  clay ;  sometimes,  also,  with  shells,  and 
having  iron  pyrites  interniLxed  with  them. 
Bituminous  coal  is  so  universally  distrib- 
uted, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  the 
enumeration  of  its  localities.  It  abounds, 
in  the  U.  States,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  the  Western  States  generally. 

Coalition,  in  chemistry;  the  reunion 
or  combination  of  parts  which  had  before 


been  separated.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie 
French  revolution,  the  French  authore 
used  this  expression,  by  way  of  contempt, 
to  denote  the  confederation  of  seveial 
powei-s  against  France ;  the  word  alliance 
appearing  to  them,  perhaps,  too  noble  for 
the  object.  From  that  time,  the  word  has 
been  received  uito  diplomatic  language; 
but  there  is  generally  some  idea  of  re- 
proach connected  with  the  use  of  it.  The 
diplomatists  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  made  this  distinction  between  alliance 
and  coalition,  that  the  fonner  is  more 
general,  the  latter  is  directed  against  a 
particular  enemy,  for  a  distinct  object. 
The  fii*st  coalition  against  France  was 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  tlae  preservation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  German  empire,  and  for  checking  tJie 
progress  of  the  French  revolution  (7th 
of  Feb.,  1792).  The  separate  peace  with 
Pnissia,  concluded  at  Bale  (5th  of  April, 
1795),  and  the  hue  of  demarcarion  for  the 
north  of  Germany,  were  the  firet  steps  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
The  next  coahtion  is  diat  of  1793.  Ger- 
many declared  war  (22d  of  March),  and  was 
aftenvards  joined  by  Portugal,  Naples, 
Tuscany,  and  the  pope.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at 
London,  bet^veen  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia. The  third  is  the  triple  alUance  entered 
into  at  St.  Petei-sburg,  by  Russia,  Austria 
and  Great  Britain  (28th  of  Sept.,  1795),  at  a 
time  when  several  princes  of  the  empire 
withdrew  their  troops.  This  coalition  was 
dissolved  by  tlie  peace  of  Campo-Formio, 
between  Austiia  and  France,  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  congress  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace  wath  tlie  whole  em- 
pire was  appointed  at  Rastadt  (9th  of  Dec, 
1797,  to  April,  1799).  The  negotiations 
which  took  place  here  were  declared  null 
by  Austria ;  for,  during  them,  a  new  coali- 
tion (the  fourth)  had  been  formed  between 
Russia,  the  Porte  (23d  of  Dec,  1798)  and 
England.  Austria  and  Naples,  also,  were 
induced  to  join  it.  Separate  treaties  of 
peace  dissolved  it  again,  viz.  the  peace  of 
Lmieville  wth  Austria  and  Germany  (9th 
of  Feb.,  1801),  that  of  Florence  with  Na- 
ples (28tli  of  March,  1801),  that  of  Paris 
with  Russia  (8di  of  Oct.,  1801),  of  Paris 
widi  the  Porte  (9th  of  Oct.),  and  of  Amiens 
with  Great  Britain  (25th  of  March,  1802). 
Of  all  these  states.  Great  Britain  first  de- 
clared war  against  France  (18th  of  April, 
1803),  and,  in  April,  1805,  new  negotia- 
tions were  begun  between  England,  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  Prussia,  for  another  coali- 
tion (the  fifth)  against  France.  At  Peters- 
burg, the  two  first  powers  contracted  to 
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effect  a  general  confederation  of  tlie  Euro- 
pean states  against  France,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  the  poHtical  balance,  cind 
for  the  foundation  of  a  federative  system 
adapted  to  secure  the  rights  of  nations. 
All  the  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  join 
tliis  confederacy.  In  the  same  year,  it 
was  partly  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg  with  Austria  (26th  of  Dec,  1805), 
and  completely,  by  the  peace  of  Paris 
with  Russia  (20th  of  July,  1806).  Pnissia, 
which  till  then  had  not  taken  an  active 
part,  thought  herself  strong  enough  to 
encounter  France  single-handed.  The 
accession  of  England  and  Russia  (besides 
the  previous  junction  of  Saxony,  and, 
probably,  of  other  temporizing  cabinets) 
produced  the  sixth  coalition.  The  peace 
of  Tilsit  (7th  and  9th  of  July,  1807),  put  an 
end  to  this  union ;  and  the  peace  at  Vien- 
na (14th  of  Oct.,  1809)  terminated  the 
Austrian  coahtion  with  England  (the  sev- 
enth). Finally,  we  may  mention  under 
this  head  the  last  great  alUance  against 
France.  It  consisted  first  of  Russia  and 
England,  but  was  increased  in  succession 
by  the  addition  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  German 
princes  with  few  exceptions,  Naples,  and, 
at  last,  Denmark.  It  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Paris  (31st  of  May,  1814).  The 
return  of  Napoleon,  however,  in  1815, 
revived  it  From  this  sprung  the  "holy 
alliance"  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  was  joined  by  the  king  of  France, 
at  ALx-la-Chapelle  (q.  v.),  in  1818.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  word  coalition  is  used  to  denote 
the  union  of  several  paities  or  their  leaders 
against  another  party;  but  it  always  ex- 
presses something  odious.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  party  of  Pitt  denounced  the 
coalition  of  Fox  and  North. 

Coat  of  Arms  ;  1.  the  surcoat  worn 
by  a  knight ;  2.  the  ensigns  annorial  of  a 
family  ;  so  called,  because  originally  worn 
on  some  part  of  the  armor.  Their  origin  is 
to  be  refened  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
they  were  assumed  as  emblematic  of  the 
adventures,  love,  hopes,  &c.,  of  the  knight, 
and  were  useful  for  distinguishing  indi- 
viduals, whom  it  was  difficult  to  recognise, 
covered,  as  they  were,  from  head  to  foot, 
with  armor.  This,  perhaps,  may  even 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  usage.  As 
eveiy  thing  else  became  hereditary'  in  Eu- 
rope,— estates,  dignities,  titles,  privileges, — 
BO  the  favorite  emblem  of  the  knight  became 
the  adopted  badge  of  the  family,  the  fig- 
ures or  characters  employed  in  them  began 
to  receive  names,  and  the  language  and 
Bcience  of  heraldry  (q.  v.)  was  formed. 


The  right  to  bear  arms  tlius  became  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  gentle  birth.  In  Fi-ance, 
the  feudal  privileges  and  nobility  were 
abolished  hy  the  revolution.  Under  Na- 
poleon, thfe  imperial  noblesse  wore  a  cer- 
tain number  of  feathers,  indicative  of  their 
rank ;  a  simple  chevalier,  1 ;  u  baron,  3 ; 
a  duke,  7. 

Cobalt   occurs  alloyed  with  arsenic, 
nickel  and  other  metals,  and  mineralized 
by  oxygen  and  by  arsenic  acid.     It  is  ob- 
tained, ailer  the  ore  has  been  roasted  and 
calcined,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  impure 
from  the  presence  of  other  metallic  oxides. 
When  this  oxide  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
we  are  presented  with  a  metal  of  a  white 
color,  inclining  to  gray,  and,  if  tarnished, 
to  red,  vsnith  a  moderate  lustre.     Its  frac- 
ture is  compact ;   it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  7.8.     Like  nickel,  it  is 
sensibly  magnetic,  and  is  susceptible  of 
being  rendered  pennanently  so.     It  un- 
dergoes little  change  in  the  air,  but  absorbs 
oxygen  when  heated  in  ojjen  vessels.     It 
is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  but  is  readily  oxidized  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.     There  are  but  two 
oxides  of  cobalt  known.    The  protoxide 
is  of  an  ash-gray  color,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  salts  of  cobalt,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
pink  hue.  When  heated  to  redness  in  open 
vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  the  peroxide.     It  may  be  ]:>repared  by 
decomposing  the  carbonate  of  cobalt  by 
heat,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  atmos- 
pheric air  is  excluded.     It  is  easily  known 
by  its  giving  a  blue  tint  to  borax  when 
melted  with  it,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts, 
in  the  form  of  smalt,  for  communicating  a 
similar  color  to  glass,  to  earthen  ware,  and  to 
porcelain.     Smalt,  or  powder  blue,  is  made 
by  melting  three  parts  of  fine  white  sand, 
or  calcined   flints,  with  two  of  purified 
pearl-ash  and  one  of  cobalt  ore,  previously 
calcined,  and  lading  it  out  of  the  pots  into 
a  vessel  of  cold  water ;  after  which,  the 
dark-blue    glass,    or    zaflTre,    is    ground, 
washed  over,  and  distributed  into  difl^erent 
shades  of  colors,  which  shades  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  diflferent  quahties  of  the  ore, 
and  the  coarser  and  finer  grinding  of  the 
powder.      Smalt,  besides  being  used  to 
stain  glass  and  pottery,  is  oflen  substituted, 
in  painting,  for  ultra-marine  blue,  and  is 
likewise  employed  to  give  to  paper  and 
linen  a  bluish  tinge.    The  muriate   of 
cobalt  is  celebrated  as  a  sympathetic  ink. 
When  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  pale  pink  solution,  and  then  em{)loyed 
as  ink,  the  letters  which  are  invisible  in  the 
cold,  become  blue,  if  gently  heated.     It  is 
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prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  zaffre 
in  two  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  adding  to  it  of  muriate  of  soda  one 
part,  and  diluting  with  20  parts  of  water. 
The  peroxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  black  color, 
and  is  easily  formed  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  It  does  not  unite  with  acids ; 
and,  when  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  the 
proto-muriate  of  cobalt  is  generated  with 
the  disengagement  of  chloiine.  When 
strongly  lieated  in  close  vessels,  it  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  protox- 
ide.—Ores  of  cobalt  :  1.  White  cobalt  ore, 
or  bright  white  cobalt  ore,  consists,  princi- 
pally, of  cobalt  and  arsenic.  Its  color  is  tin- 
white,  liable  to  tarnish,  with  little  lustre. 
It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized,  in 
cubes  and  in  octohedrons.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle.  Specific  gravity,  7.3  to  7.7.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  it  melts,  and  gives  an 
ai-senical  smoke  and  odor.  It  forms  a 
metallic  globule,  and  gives  to  borax  a  blue 
color.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  primitive  rocks, 
and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  bis- 
muth. It  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  also 
occurs  in  several  other  European  coun- 
tries. 2.  Gray  cobalt  ore  is  an  alloy  of  co- 
balt with  arsenic  and  iron,  and  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  small  portions  of 
nickel  and  bismuth.  Its  color  is  light- 
gi-ay  ;  liable  to  tarnish.  It  occurs  massive 
or  disseminated,  and  is  never  crystallized. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  at 
Chatham,  Conn.,  but  has  not,  hitherto, 
been  wrought  advantageously.  It  also 
occurs  in  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  France. 
3.  Red  cobalt  ore  is  a  hydrated  arseniate 
of  cobalt,  of  a  beautiful  peach-blossom  red 
color.  It  occurs  massive,  disseminated, 
and  in  minute  crystals.  It  accompanies 
other  ores  of  cobalt 

CoBBETT,  William,  a  notorious  political 
writer  in  England  and  America,  was  born 
in  1766,  in  the  county  of  Suit}',  England, 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education — 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1783, 
he  left  the  plough  for  London,  where  he 
became  "  an  understrapping  quill-driver," 
cis  he  calls  himself,  to  an  attorney  in 
Gray's  Inn.  This  employment  not  suiting 
Jiis  restless  disposition,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier  in  1784,  and  remained  in 
England  a  year,  spending  his  leisure  hours 
in  reading  and  study,  particularly  in  the 
study  of  grammar.  He  wrote  out  the 
whole  of  Lowth's  gi-ammar  two  or  three 
times,  got  it  by  heart,  and  repeated  it  every 
morning  and  evening.  He  then  sailed  to 
join  his  regiment  in  America, and  remained 
there,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 


till  1791,  when  the  regiment  was  relieved 
and  sent  home.  Serjeant-major  Cobbett 
here  left  the  service,  and  terminated  his 
military  career.  In  1792,  he  first  came  to 
the  U.  States,  after  a  short  visit  to  France. 
He  began  his  career  in  Philadelphia,  as  a 
writer  of  political  pamphlets,  under  the 
well  known  name  of  Peter  Porcupine; 
soon  after  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
bookseller  in  that  city,  and  published,  a 
the  same  time,  a  daily  newspaper,  called 
the  Porcupine.  The  French  interest, 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  U.  States,  he 
opposed  with  great  violence,  mingling  the 
coarsest  personal  abuse  with  the  severest 
political  invective.  Having  been  con- 
victed for  a  libel  on  doctor  Rush,  and  con- 
demned in  $5000  damages,  he  left  the 
country,  and  returned  to  England  in  1800. 
Here  he  published  the  Works  of  Peter 
Porcupine,  containing  a  faithful  Picture  of 
the  U.  States,  &c.  (London,  1801,  12  vols., 
8vo.),  consisting  of  selections  fi-om  the 
Porcupine,  with  remarks  illustrating  them, 
and  of  his  other  personal  and  pohtical 
writings,  previously  published  in  America. 
This  work  was  dedicated  "  to  a  declared 
enemy  of  republicans  and  levellers."  In 
it,  doctor  Priestley  ( Observations  on  Priest- 
ley^s  Emigration),  doctor  Rush  (in  the 
Rush-IAglit),  doctor  Franklin,  &c.,  were 
unsparingly  abused.  He  soon  after  estiib- 
hshed  the  Weekly  Political  Register  (com- 
menced in  1802),  which  has  been  conducted 
with  considerable  talent,  but  great  bitter- 
ness. In  1810,  he  was  convicted  of  a  libel 
with  intention  to  excite  a  mutiny,  and  con- 
demned to  confinement  in  Newgate,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000.  Although  the 
fine  was  paid  by  a  subscription  among  hi.j 
friends,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  in 
1828,  praying  his  majesty  to  restore  him  the 
sum.  In  1815,  he  became  the  champion 
of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  previously 
assailed  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  In 
1817,  he  agam  visited  America ;  but  we 
soon  after  find  him  in  England,  where, 
in  1819,  he  published  his  Year's  Residence 
in  America.  He  was  never  naturalized  in 
the  U.  States,  objecting  to  the  oath  re- 
quired, abjuring  all  allegiance  to  any  other 
power.  He  now  connected  himself  witli 
the  party  called  radicals;  and  we  often 
find  him  haranguing  at  pubhc  meetings 
with  gi-eat  success ;  but,  a  convicted  libel- 
ler on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  twice 
cast  out  by  his  own  country,  and  as  often 
rejected  by  America,  alternately  praising, 
abusing,  calumniating  and  panegyrizing 
the  same  partj',  his  inconsistency  and  self- 
contradictions  have  much  diminished  his 
influence,  notwithstanding  his  great  ad- 
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dress  and  his  popular  eloquence.  Besides 
his  works  already  mentioned,  the  prin- 
cipal are  ParUamentary  Debates,  from 
180»— 10— 11,  20  vols.  8vo. ;  Maitre  An- 
glais, or  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of 
Frenchmen,  which  has  obtained  gi*eat 
reputation  in  France,  where  it  has  passed 
through  many  editions  (the  examples,  il- 
lustrating the  rules,  are  severe  attacks  on 
royalty) ;  his  Life,  written  by  himself 
(1816) ;  Treatise  on  Cobbett's  Corn*  (1828) ; 
(the  title-page  of  this  work  is  printed  on 
paper  made  of  the  husks  of  Indian  com). 
In  the  latter  pait  of  1829,  he  was  engaged 
in  delivering  lectures  on  the  causes  of  the 
existing  distress  in  England,  and  the  best 
means  of  relieving  it. 

CoBENTZL,  Louis,  count  of,  son  of  count 
John  of  Cobentzl,  a  diplomatist  m  the 
Austrian  sen'ice,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in 
1753.  lie  entered  first  into  the  military 
service  of  Austria,  was  appointed  minister 
at  Copenhagen,  after  the  revolution  of 
1771,  and  at  the  court  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  from  1775  to  1778.  In  1779,  he 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Catharine  II 
of  Russia,  whose  favor  he  secured  by  his 
gallantry,  and  by  composing  and  taking 
})art  himself  in  comedies  at  her  piivate 
theatre.  In  1795,  he  concluded  a  grand 
triple  alhancc  between  Russia,  England 
and  Austria,  against  tlie  French  rrpubUc. 
Being  recalled  to  Vienna  the  following 
year,  he  was  again  employed  in  political 
negotiations.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Fomiio,  between  Austria  and  France,  in 
October,  1797,  and  was  also  sent  to  the 
congress  of  Rastadt.  In  the  following 
year,  he  held  a  conference,  at  Seltz,  with 
Francis  de  Neufchatcau,  a  member  of  the 
executive  directory,  respecting  the  insult 
offered  to  Beniadotte  at  Vienna.  He  then 
returned  to  Petersburg,  whence  he  was 
summoned,  and  sent  to  Luneville  ;  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty/  of  peace  with 
France,  in  February,  1801 .  A  few  months 
afler,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state 
and  vice-chancellor  for  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Vienna.  In  1805,  he 
followed  the  Austrian  court  to  Olmfitz, 
and  died  at  Vienna  in  1809. 

Cobentzl,  John  Philip,  count  de,  cousin 
of  the  last  mentioned  individual,  was  bom 
in  Carniola  in  1741.  He  was  made  a  coun- 
sellor of  finance  in  1762,  and  afterwards 
privy  counsellor  at  Brussels.  In  1779,  he 
was  employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  the  con- 

*  By  this  term  this  modest  gentleman  desig-nales 
Indian  corn  or  maizC;  the  cultivatiou  of  which  he 
has  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  eimong  his 
countrymen. 


elusion  of  the  peace  of  Teschen.  In  1790, 
he  was  sent  to  Brabant  to  treat  with  the 
insurgent  Netheriiuiders  ;  but  tlic  states 
refused  to  receive  bin),  on  wliich  he  re- 
tired to  Luxembourg,  where  he  published 
a  declaration,  by  which  the  cujporor  of 
Germany  revoked  all  those  edicts  which 
had  caused  the  uisurrection,  and  re<'.stab- 
lished  the  previous  state  of  aflaii-s.  His 
failure  on  this  occasion  probably  prevented 
him  from  being  again  employed  till  1801, 
when  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris, 
through  the  credit  of  his  cousin,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1805.  He  died  Aug.  30, 
1810.  He  was  the  last  of  tlic  family  of 
Cobentzl. 

CoBi  (in  Chinese,  Shamo) ;  a  gi'cat  des- 
ert in  the  central  part  of  Asia,  extending 
from  the  sources  of  the  Influs  and  Ganges, 
beyond  those  of  the  Amour,  fioni  23  to 
24  degi'ees  of  longitude  iji  length,  and  va- 
rying from  3  to  10  degi'ecs  of  latitude  in 
breadth.  But  little  is  knoA^Tl  of  this  im- 
mense region,  of  about  847,000  squai'e 
miles  in  extent.  Its  great  elevation,  and 
the  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
render  it  ^ery  cold.  The  frightfiil  uni- 
fonnity  of  vast  fields  of  sand  and  gravel  is 
haf  Jly  broken  by  the  small  rivers,  hned 
with  naiTOW  tracts  of  pasture,  by  the  salt 
lakes,  and  a  few  fertile  oases  interspersed 
here  and  there,  like  islands  in  the  ocean. 
A  few  little  hills  lise  out  of  the  general 
level,  which  extends  all  ai'ound  the  travel- 
ler, as  far  as  the  e3'e  can  reach.  The 
small  Mongolian  horees  wander  about 
in  large  droves,  and  the  wild  dji^getai 
snatches  a  hasty  meal  from  the  pastures. 
The  camel  is  commonly  used  by  the  Mon- 
gols to  transport  burdens. 

CoBLENTZ  (anciently  CovJIueMia,  from 
its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle),  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  elector  of  Treves,  then  chief  place  of 
the  French  department  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  now  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
circle  of  government  {Regierungsbezirk)  of 
Coblentz  (belonging  to  the  province  of 
the  Lower  Rhine),  containing  lt)28  square 
miles,  with  337,470  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  a  most  charming  spot.  Opposite  Co- 
blentz is  Thalehrenbreitstein,  a  small  place 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  majestic  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  Prus- 
sians rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  military  archi- 
tecture. Over  the  Moselle  is  a  bridge  of 
536  paces,  resting  upon  14  arches  of  stone. 
From  this  bridge  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  Rhine.  Coblentz  (1050 
houses  and   14,900  inhabitants)  consists 
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of  the  old  city  and  the  new,  or  Clement- 
city,  and  is,  in  general,  well  built.  There 
are  several  fine  public  buildmgs.  An 
aqueduct,  constructed  by  the  last  elector, 
brings  the  finest  water  from  a  height  near 
Metternich,  over  the  Moselle  bridge,  into 
all  quarters  of  the  city.  The  chief  articles 
of  commerce  are  the  Moselle  wines  and 
French  wines.  About  one  mile  from  the 
city  is  a  building,  formerly  a  Cartliusian 
monastery,  which  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  travellers,  on  account  of  the 
view  which  it  atlbrds  of  the  two  rivers  on 
which  the  citj-  stands.  This  building  is 
now  changed  into  a  fort  called  Hunnen- 
kopf.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Moselle 
fort  Francis  is  situated.  These  two  forts 
])rotect  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  some  other  fortifications  are  to 
bo  added.  These  works,  with  those  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (q.  v.), 
will  render  Coblentz  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses,  and  a  very  important  defence 
to  Germany,  particularly  to  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  has  always  given  Coblentz  gi-eat 
military  importance,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  who  built  a  strong  camp 
Jiere.  On  the  road  frozn  Coblentz  to  Co- 
logne is  the  monument  of  general  Mar- 
ceau,  mentioned  by  lord  BjTon  in  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgi-image. 

Cobra  da  Capello  ;  the  Portuguese 
trivial  name  of  the  vipera  naja ;  the  hooded 
snake,  or  viper,  of  the  EngUsh  ;  serpent  a 
lu7ieUes  of  the  French ;  a  reptile  of  the 
most  venomous  nature,  found  in  various 
degrees  of  abundance  in  different  hot 
countries  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  the 
islands  adjacent.  The  species  of  the  vi- 
per kind  are  all  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  head  when  dis- 
turbed or  in-itated.  In  the  cobra  da  capello, 
the  confonnation  necessary  to  this  action 
is  found  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  as 
the  animal  is  provided  with  a  set  of  ribs 
or  bony  ])roresses,  moved  by  appropriate 
muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which, 
when  expanded,  give  the  anterior  part  of 
tlie  body  the  appearance  of  an  overhang- 
ing arch  or  hood  ;  on  the  middle  of  which, 
posterior  to  the  eyes,  is  a  greenish-yellow 
mark,  resembling  the  rim  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  From  this  mark  the  French 
name  is  derived.  When  disturbed  by  tlie 
approach  of  an  individual,  or  any  noise, 
the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its 
body,  so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  ex- 
pands its  hood,  and  is  prepared  to  inflict  a 
deadly  wound.  So  exceedingly  poison- 
ous is  its  bite,  that,  in  numerous  instances 
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which  are  well  authenticated,  death  has 
followed  within  a  few  minutes ;  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  hours  is  the 
longest  term  that  intervenes  from  the  in- 
fliction of  the  bite  till  the  death  of  the 
sufferei-,  Avhere  prompt  measures  for  his 
relief  haA^e  not  been  resorted  to.  So  nu- 
merous are  these  dreadful  vipers  in  some 
]»arts  of  India  and  Afiica,  that  they  are 
frequently  found  in  dwelling-houses,  and, 
in  some  instances,  have  taken  up  then- 
quartere  in  the  beds.  De^th  of  necessitj' 
must  follow,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  the  animal  be  alarmed  or  initated 
by  any  sudden  motion.  In  case  a  bite  is 
received  fiom  this  (or,  indeed,  any  other) 
venomous  creature,  the  fii-st  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  a  firm  and  well-sustained 
pressure  beyond  the  wound,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  heart.  The  excellent  experi- 
ments of  doctor  Pemiock,  which  have 
l)ecn  already  referred  to,  prove  that  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  pressure  thus  kept  up 
will  prevent  the  poison  from  affectuig  the 
system  ;  and  this  is  renderetl  evident  by 
the  good  effects  derived  from  ligatures 
appUed  around  bitten  limbs,  above  the 
wound,  by  the  natives  of  India,  though 
such  ligatures  generally  act  but  imper- 
fectly. The  good  eftects  of  pressure,  com- 
bined with  the  advantage  of  withdrawing 
the  poison,  will  be  obtained  by  applying  a 
well  exhausted  cupping-glass  over  the 
wound ;  a  substitute  for  which  may  al- 
most always  be  made  of  a  drinking  glass, 
small  bottle,  &c.,  if  proper  cups  be  not  at 
hand.  It  would  be  well  for  persons  trav- 
elling or  residing  where  these  vipers  are 
connnon,  to  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of 
volatile  alkali,  or  sj)jrits  of  hartshorn, 
Avhich,  applied  to  the  woimd  several  times 
a  day,  and  taken  internally,  in  doses  of  30 
to  40  drops,  repeated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, will  avert  the  injurious  con- 
sequence of  the  poison.  To  heighten  the 
curiosity  of  the  multitude,  the  jugglers  of 
India  select  these  venomous  reptiles  for 
their  exliibitions,  and,  having  extracted 
their  fangs,  keep  them  in  cages  or  baskets, 
to  exhibit  as  danchig  snakes.  When  the 
cage  is  opened,  the  juggler  begins  playuig 
upon  a  pipe  or  other  instrument ;  where- 
upon the  viper  assumes  the  erect  attitude, 
distends  its  hood,  and  remains  balancing 
itself  in  this  position  until  the  music  is 
suspended.  It  is,  however,  most  proba- 
ble, that  tins  viper,  in  common  with  liz- 
ards and  other  animals,  is  peculiarly  af- 
fected by  musical  sounds.  A  friend,  who 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  informed  us,  that  a  cobra  entered 
a  room  while  a  gentleman  was  playing  on 
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the  flute,  and  advanced  gently  towards 
him  so  long  as  the  music  continued; 
whenever  it  was  suspended,  the  animal 
halted,  and  when  it  was  entirely  stopped, 
it  gi-adually  withdrew.  This  circumstance 
induced  them  to  spare  the  viper,  which 
unifonnly  made  its  appearance  on  several 
successive  days  when  the  flute  was  played. 
With  the  exception  of  the  spectacle  mark 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  its  distensi- 
ble hood,  the  cobra  is  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished from  other  vipers.  Its  colors 
are  dull,  being  a  dark-greenish-brown, 
lighter  towards  the  inferior  parts. 

CoBURG ;  a  Saxon  principality  in  cen- 
tral Germany,  bounded  by  a  number  of 
other  small  German  principalities.  The 
country  is  mostly  mountainous,  with  fer- 
tile plains:  minerals  and  forests  abound 
in  it.  According  to  the  law  of  August, 
1821,  regulating  the  constitution  of  the 
principality,  there  is  a  body  of  representa- 
tives, who  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  and 
particularly  in  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
According  to  the  law  of  Dec.  11, 1809,  the 
feudal  privileges  were  to  be  abolished  by 
degrees.  Coburg  has  one  vote  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  diet,  and  is  bound  to 
furnish  a  contingent  of  800  men  to  the 
forces  of  the  German  confederation.  The 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  received,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  former  dukedom  of  Gotha- 
Altenburg  (edict  of  Nov.  15,  1826),  the 
duchy  of  Gotha,  and  several  smaller  terri- 
tories ;  so  that  the  dominions  of  the  pres- 
ent duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  comprise 
969  square  miles,  and  139,440  inhabitants, 
of  which  201  square  miles  and  83,000  in- 
habitants are  comprised  in  the  principality 
of  Coburg  and  its  dependencies,  which 
were  subject  to  the  duke  previous  to  the 
large  accession  of  territory  just  men- 
tioned. 

Coburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duke- 
dom, is  situated  in  the  beautiful  Itzgrund 
(valley  of  the  Itz),  with  8100  inhabitants, 
an  excellent  school  {gymnasium  Ulustre), 
several  manufactories,  two  fairs,  and  con- 
siderable trade. 

Coburg.  Frederic  Josias,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  an  Austrian  field-marshal,  was 
bom  in  1737 ;  in  1788,  took  Choczim,  and, 
in  connexion  with  the  Russian  general 
Suwaroff,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Focsani 
in  1789,  and  conquered  Bucharest.  In 
1793,  he  commanded  against  the  French, 
was  victorious  at  Aldenhoven  and  Neer- 
winden,  took  Valenciennes,  Cond6,  Cam- 
bray  and  Landr^cy ;  but  when  the  duke 
of  York  separated  hunself  from  the  Aus- 
trians  in  order  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  Coburg 
was  beaten  at  Maubeuge,  Clerfayt  at  Tour- 


nay,  and  the  English  at  Dunkirk  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  Coburg  was  again 
defeated  at  Fleunis  and  Aldenhoven.  He 
retreated  over  the  Rhine,  gave  up  his  com- 
mand, and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1815. 

Coburg,  Saxe,  prince  Leopold  of. 
(See  Leopold,  and  Charlotte  Augusta.) 

CocAGNA  ;  an  annual  public  festival  in- 
stituted by  the  government  of  Naples,  in 
which  food  and  wine  in  fountains  and 
from  barrels  are  given  to  the  people. 
Hence  it  is  said  of  a  country  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  "  It  is  the  land  of  Cockaigne." 
Something  similar  were  the  congiaria  of 
the  ancient  Romans. — Mats  de  cocagne  ; 
masts  besmeared  with  soap  for  the  public 
amusement,  which  those  who  have  cour- 
age for  the  enterj)rise  endeavor  to  climb, 
for  the  sake  of  a  prize  wiiich  is  fixed  on 
the  top. 

CoccEii,  Henry,  bom,  1644,  at  Bremen, 
studied  at  Leyden  in  1667,  and,  in  1670, 
in  England ;  was,  in  1672,  professor  of  law 
at  Heidelberg,  and,  in  1688,  at  Utrecht ;  in 
1690,  regular  professor  of  laws  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder ;  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
in  1702,  without  giving  up  his  office,  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  as  to  the  heredi- 
tary succession  of  the  house  of  Orange  ; 
received  for  his  services,  in  1 713,  the  rank 
of  baron  of  the  empire,  and  died  in  1719. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  was  the  oracle  of  many 
courts,  and  his  system  of  German  public 
law  (juris  publid  prudentia)  was  almost 
a  universal  academical  text-book  of  this 
science.  Cocceii  did  not  owe  his  profound 
juridical  learning  so  much  to  skilful  teach- 
ers, for  he  had  only  heard  lectures  on  the  in- 
stitutes, but  to  his  great  industry,  which  he 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  allowed 
but  a  few  hours  each  night  to  sleep,  lived 
with  the  utmost  temperance,  and  even 
abstained  several  years  from  taking  din- 
ner. He  was  mild,  obliging,  and  of  an 
exemplary  honesty  and  disinterestedness. 
His  disputations  Exercitaiiones  curios(B, 
and  Dissert,  varii  Argum^nti,  form  4  vols. 
4to. ;  his  Consilia  et  Deductiones,  2  vols, 
in  folio ;  his  Chrotius  iUustraius,  3  vols,  in 
foUo. — His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  baron  of 
Cocceii,  bom,  1679,  at  Heidelberg,  was, 
in  1702,  professor  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  rose,  through  many  degrees,  to 
the  dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  all  the 
Pmssian  dominions.  He  died  in  1755. — 
Charles  Louis  Cocceii,  who  died  in  1808, 
in  Prussia,  was  the  last  of  this  distin- 
guished family. 

Coccus,  in  zoology ;  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  of  heteroptera,  family  gaUin- 
secta.  Generic  character :  antennoB  fili- 
form, of  10  or  11  articulations  in  both 
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sexes,  shorter  than  the  body  ;  rostrum 
pectorale,  conspicuous  only  m  tlie  females ; 
males  with  two  large  incumbent  wings ; 
females  a[)terous,  subtomentose,  fixed,  and 
becoming  gall-shaped  or  shield-shaped 
after  impregnation.  These  little  msects 
are  remarkable  for  many  pecuharities  in 
their  habits  and  confonnation.  The  males 
ai'e  elongated  in  their  form,  have  long,  large 
wings,  and  are  destitute  of  any  obvious 
means  of  suction ;  the  females,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form, 
have  no  wings,  but  possess  a  beak  or 
sucker,  attached  to  the  breast,  by  which 
they  fix  themselves  to  the  plants  on  which 
they  Uve,  and  tlu-ough  which  they  draw 
their  nourishment.  At  a  certain  period 
of  their  life,  the  females  attach  themselves 
to  the  plant  or  tree  wliich  they  inhabit, 
and  remain  thereon  immovable  duruig  the 
rest  of  their  existence.  In  this  situation, 
they  are  impregnated  by  the  male  ;  after 
which,  their  body  increases  considerably, 
m  many  species  losing  its  original  form, 
and  assuming  that  of  a  gall,  and,  after  de- 
positing the  eggs,  drying  up,  and  forming 
a  habitation  for  the  young.  This  change 
of  form  is  not,  however,  constant  to  all 
the  species,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  into  two  sections : — 
those  which  assume  a  gall  shape,  in  which 
the  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  totally  ob- 
hterated,  are  called  kermes  by  some  au- 
thors ;  and  those  which  retain  the  distinct 
sections  of  the  abdomen,  notwithstanding 
the  great  enlargement  of  the  body,  are 
called  true  cocci,  or  cochineal.  They  are 
impregnated  in  the  s[)ring,  after  having 
passed  the  winter  fixed  to  plants,  particu- 
larly in  the  bifurcations,  and  under  the 
small  branches.  Towards  the  conunence- 
ment  of  summer,  they  have  acquired  their 
greatest  size,  and  resemble  a  little  convex 
mass,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
head  or  feet,  or  other  organs.  Many  spe- 
cies are  covered  with  a  sort  of  cottony 
down.  Each  female  produces  thousands 
of  eggs,  which  are  expelled  by  a  small 
a{)erture  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  As 
soon  as  they  are  produced,  they  pass  im- 
mediately under  the  parent  insect,  which 
becomes  their  covering  and  guard ;  by 
degrees,  her  body  dries  up,  and  the  two 
membranes  flatten,  and  form  a  sort  of 
shell,  under  which  the  eggs,  and  subse- 
quently the  young  ones,  are  found  coc- 
cated.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  moth- 
er, the  young  insects  leave  their  hiding- 
place,  and  seek  their  nourishment  on  the 
leaves,  the  juices  of  which  they  suck 
through  the  inflected  rostrum,  placed  be- 
neath their  breast. — But  it  is  with  a  view 


to  their  importance  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, arising  fi-om  their  use  in  the  aits, 
that  the  insects  of  this  genus  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  most  brilliant  dyes  and  the  most 
beautitul  pigments,  as  well  as  the  basis  of 
the  most  useful  kinds  of  cement,  are  their 
product,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  to 
none  of  the  insect  tribe,  except,  perhaps, 
to  the  bee  and  the  gall  insect,  are  we  more 
indebted  than  to  these  singular  and  appa- 
rently insignificant  little  beings.  Kermes, 
the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  cochineal,  lac- 
lake,  lac-dye,  and  all  the  modifications  of 
gum-lac,  are  eitlier  the  perfect  insects 
dried,  or  the  secretions  which  they  fonn. 
The  first  mentioned  substance  is  the  coccus 
Uicis,  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
upon  a  species  of  evergi-een  oak  {quercus 
cocci/era),  which  grows  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  a  crim- 
son dye  fi"om  the  earhest  ages  of  the  aits. 
It  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians  before 
the  time  of  Moses ;  the  Greeks  used  it 
under  the  name  of  kokko;,  and  the  Arabians 
under  that  of  kermes.  From  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  terms,  and  from  the  Latin 
name  vermiculatum,  given  to  it  when  it 
was  known  to  be  the  product  of  a  worm, 
have  been  derived  the  Latin  coccineits,  the 
French  crammsts  and  vermeil,  and  the 
English  crimson  and  vermilion.  The  early 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and,  until 
lately,  tlie  tapestry-makers  of  Europe,  have 
used  it  as  the  most  brilliant  red  dye  known. 
The  scarlet  grain  of  Poland  [coccus  Polon- 
icus)  is  found  on  the  roots  of  the  scleranthus 
perennls,  which  grows  in  large  quantities 
in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England.  This,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  species,  which  afford  a  similar 
red  dye,  have,  however,  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal.  This 
valuable  and  most  important  material  is 
the  coccus  cacti  (Lin.),  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  a  species  of  cactus, 
called  nopal,  wliich  was  long  thought  to 
be  the  cactus  cochinUifer  (Lin.),  but  which 
Humboldt  considei-s  a  distinct  species. 
The  trees  which  produce  the  cochineal 
are  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  immense 
numbers  ;  and  the  operation  of  collecting 
the  insects,  which  is  exceedingly  tedious, 
is  performed  by  the  women,  who  brush 
them  off"  with  the  tail  of  a  squirrel  or  stag. 
The  insects  are  killed  by  being  thrown 
into  boiling  water,  placed  in  ovens,  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  Those  which  are  killed 
by  the  latter  method  fetch  a  higher  price, 
from  the  white  powder,  covering  the  insect, 
being  still  retained,  and  thus  preventing, 
in  a  great  measure,  tlic  adulteration  of  the 
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article.  The  quantity  annually  exported 
from  South  America  is  immense  ;  the  ex- 
port value  being  not  less  than  £500,000. 
Cochineal  waa  cultivated  by  the  Mexicans 
previous  to  the  conquest,  but  probably  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Cortez  received  or- 
ders from  the  Spanish  court  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  tills  valuable  dye  ;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  quantity  increased  very  rapidly ; 
but,  the  trade  havuig  been  carried  on  only 
through  Spain,  it  was  not  until  lately  so 
generally  used  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  fu- 
ture. Cochineal  is  also  raised  in  Peru, 
and  several  other  parts  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, and  becomes  every  yeai-  an  article 
of  gi'eater  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
that  country.  The  finest,  however,  con- 
tinues to  be  prepared  in  Mexico  and 
Guatimala.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  very 
inferior  kind  has  been  reared,  which  pro- 
duces a  coai-se  scarlet  dye.  Hayti  and 
Brazil  have  tried  to  encourage  the  propa- 
gation of  this  insect. — The  natural  dye 
Avhich  this  little  animal  affords  in  such 
abundance  is  a  deej)  crimson ;  and  the 
color  called  scarlet  was  not  discovered 
until  the  effect  produced  by  infusing  the 
animal  matter  in  a  solution  of  tin  was  no- 
ticed by  a  German  chemist,  in  1G43 ;  after 
which  a  manufactory  of  this  color  Avas 
established  in  London. — Lac  is  a  secretion 
from  a  species  of  coccus  inhabiting  India, 
where  it  is  found  in  astonishing  abun- 
dance. In  its  native  state,  not  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  twig  on  which  it  has  been 
deposited,  it  is  called  stick-lac  ;  when  sep- 
arated, powdered,  and  the  coloring  matter 
washed  from  it,  it  is  denominated  seed- 
lac;  lump-lac  AA'hen  melted  into  cakes,  and 
shell-lac  when  i>uritied  and  formed  into 
tliin  laminfE.  Lac-laJce  is  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  stick-lac  preci})itated  from  an  alka- 
line lixivium,  by  means  of  alum. 

CocHAEAMBA  ;  a  towu  of  Bolivia,  in  tlie 
province  of  Cochabaiiiba,  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley ;  90  miles  N.  N.  W.  La  Plata,  140  S. 
W.  Potosi ;  Ion.  07°  24'  W. ;  lat.  18°  25' 
N.  The  province  has  a  mild  climate,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  grain,  also  su- 
gar and  cattle.    Population,  about  100,000. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas,  engraver,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1688,  practised  painting  till 
his  2.3d  year,  which  was  of  considerable 
advantage  to  him  in  the  art  of  engraving, 
to  which  he  afterwards  devoted  himself. 
In  1731,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Paris,  and  died  in  1754.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  devoted  himself  to 
etching,  rather  than  to  engi-aving.  His 
productions  are  superior  to  those  of  his 
father.  The  collection  of  his  works  con- 
tains more  than  1500  pieces,  among  which 


there  are  112  hkenesses,  in  the  form  of 
medals,  of  the  most  renowned  French 
scholars  and  artists  of  his  time,  who  were 
almost  all  his  friends.  We  have,  besides 
liis  essays  in  the  memoirs  of  tlie  academy, 
several  printed  works  of  his,  which  con- 
tain interesting  obsenations  on  different 
subjects  of  art,  for  instance,  on  Herculane- 
um.  Ilis  frontispieces  and  vignettes  are 
remarkable  for  neatness  and  taste.  Ifis 
views  of  IG  French  seaports  are  of  great 
value.  His  composition,  in  general,  is 
rich,  delicate  and  pleasing.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy,  and  occupied 
several  places  of  importance. 

Cochin-China,  empire  of.  Consists  of  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamboja  (Cambo- 
dia), of  Cochin-China  Proper,  and  of 
Tonquin :  the  two  last  are  called,  by  the 
natives,  by  tlie  common  appellation  An- 
nam.  This  empire  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Siam  and  Laos,  on  the  north  by 
Chijia ;  the  sea  is  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundary^  Cochin-China  extends  from 
8°  25'  to  about  23°  N.  lat.,  the  extreme 
length  being  a  litde  over  1000  miles ;  the 
breadth  varies  from  70  to  220  miles ;  its 
area  is  estimated  at  about  135,000  square 
miles.  It  is  politically  divided  into  the 
vice-royalties  of  Kamboja  and  Tonquin, 
and  Cochin-China,  which  is  administered 
by  the  king  in  pei-son.  The  country  is 
traversed  by  a  lofty  chain  of  ):)ountains, 
from  which  numerous  small  rivers  de- 
scend into  the  sea,  forming  numerous 
sand-banks  along  the  coast.  The  Kam- 
boja or  Mecon,  and  the  Song-koy  or  river 
of  Tonquin,  are  considerable  streams. 
The  climate  is  healthy.  In  Cochin-China, 
the  rainy  season  continues  from  October 
till  March,  and  neither  the  heat  nor  cold 
is  excessive.  In  Tonquin,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rains  commence  in  May,  and 
tenninate  in  August.  The  heat  and  cold 
are  both  extreme.  The  gulf  of  Tonquin 
and  the  neighboring  seas  are  exposed  to 
tlie  ravages  of  the  typhoons,  which  are 
rarely  felt  below  the  latitude  of  16°  N. 
The  forests  furnish  the  eagle-wood,  the 
stick-lac,  and  valuable  timber  for  building 
and  furniture.  The  orange  and  the  liclii 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Rice,  sugar- 
cane, betel,  indigo,  cotton  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  productions  of  agriculture. 
The  true  cinnamon  is  a  native  of  Cochin- 
China.  The  mulberry  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  the  silk -worm,  and  the  tea- 
shrub  is  common  in  the  country.  Ele- 
phants, used  in  war,  buffaloes,  which  are 
yoked  to  the  plough,  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
the  Avild  boar,  the  horse,  which  is  small, 
the  ox,  a  small,  reddish-brown  animal,  and 
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several  species  of  deer,  are  the  principal 
quadrupeds.     Sheep  are  very  rare.     The 
poultry  is  numerous  and  very  good.     The 
seas  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  v/hich 
supply  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
with  food.    Neither  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo 
nor  that  of  the  ox  is  eaten  by  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  milk  they  hold  in  abhor- 
rence, considering  it  as  blood.    The  An- 
nam    race,  comprehending  the   Cochin- 
Chinese  and  the  Tonquinese,  are  a  short, 
but  active  and  hardy  people.     In  the  use- 
ful  arts,   they  have    made    considerable 
))rogress.    Their  language  is  monosyllabic. 
They  have  no  literature  of  their  own,  and 
receive  all  their  books  from  the  Chinese. 
In  writing  the  Chinese  characters,  the  ele- 
mentary ones  are  the  same,  but  they  make 
considerable  changes  in  combining  them. 
Their  mannere  are  hvely  and  cheerful ; 
their  character  mild  and  docile.    There 
are  two  classes,  the  commonalty  and  no- 
bility or  mandarins.     The  government  is 
despotic  ;  the  chief  instrument  is  the  rod, 
wliich  is  freely  administered.     The  gen- 
eral administration  is  conducted  by  a  su- 
preme cotmcil  and  six  ministers  of  state. 
Beside  these,  there  are  three  other  superior 
officere,  called  kun — the  viceroys  of  Ton- 
quin  and  Kamboja,  and  the  minister  of 
elephants,  who  is  properly  prime  minister 
and  minister  for  foreign  affaiis.     Every 
male  inhabitant,  between  18  and  60  years 
of  age,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  ;  and, 
in  Cochin-China,  every  third  man  on  the 
rolls  performs  actual  service  during  every 
otiier  three  years.     These  conscripts  are 
called  sold  id's,  and  wear  uniforms,  but 
are,  in  reality,  engaged  as  laborers  on  the 
public  works  and  in  the  menial  service  of 
the  public  officers.     The  royal  guard  of 
30,000  men  is  always  stationed  near  the 
person  of  the  king.     The  ordinary  force 
consists  of  about  360,000  troops  and  800 
elephants,  cavalry  not  being  at  all  used. 
The  effective  force,  regularly  anned  and 
disciplined,    is    not    more    than    50,000. 
They  arc  armed  partly  with  muskets  and 
|)artly  with  spears.     There  is  no  estab- 
lished religion  in  Annam.    The  ministera 
of  religion  are  few  and  Uttle  respected ; 
the  temples  mean  and  little   frequented. 
The  lower  orders,  in  general,  follow  the 
worship  of  Buddha  or  Fo.     Persons  of 
rank  arc  of  the  sect  of  Confucius ;  but  the 
only  part  of  the  religious  belief,  which  as- 
sumes a  systematic  form,  is  the  worship 
of  the  dead.     Polygamy  is  permitted  to 
any  extent,  as  the  wife  is  a  mere  chattel 
purchased   by  the   husband.     Marriages, 
however,  are  incUssoluble,  except  by  mu- 
tual consent    The  population  has  been 
24* 


estimated,  by  some  writers,  at  22,000,000, 
but  does  not,  probably,  exceed  10,000,000, 
perhaps  not  6,000,000.     The  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Cochin-China 
and  Europe  and  America,  has  been  very 
inconsiderable,  but  is  now  on  the  increase. 
The  foreign  trade,  by  sea,  is  i)rincipally 
with  China,  Siam,  and  the  British  jjorts 
within  the  straits  of  Malacca.    The  prin- 
cipal places  from  which  it  is  conducted 
are  Saigon  in  Kamboja,  Hue,  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  in  Cochin-China,  and  Ca- 
chao  in  Tonquin.    The  exports  are  cin- 
namon, pepper,  areca,  raw  silk,   sugar, 
dye-woods,  cardamoms,  ivoiy,  elephant's 
and  rhinoceros'  hides,  &c. — According  to 
the  Chinese  annals,  Annam  was  conquered 
by  China,  B.  C.  214,  and  colonized  by 
numerous  bodies  of  Chinese.     After  va- 
rious revolutions,  in  which  the  Chinese 
yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China  were   alternately  conquer- 
ors, the  present  order  of  things  was  estab- 
Ushed  by  events  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.     The  Taysons, 
three  brothers  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  people,  had  rendered  themselves  so 
powerful  as  to  obtain  possession  of  nearly 
the  whole  country  ;  tlie  king  had  perished 
in  the  war  against  them.    His  young  son, 
Gialong,  having  been  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  bishop  of  Adran,  a  French  mission- 
ary, obtained,  through  his  influence,  the 
assistance  of  some  Europeans,  by  whose 
means    he    formed    a   navy,   disciplined 
his  troops,  and  constructed  fortifications 
in  the  European  manner.     He  succeeded, 
after  a  struggle  of  12  years,  in  subduing 
the  Taysons,  conquered  Tonquin  in  1802, 
Kamboja  in  1809,  and  left  the  empire,  on 
his  death,  in  1819,  to  his  present  majesty, 
Meng-meng,  his  illegitimate  son,  who,  in 
1821,  was    regularly  invested  with    the 
government  of  Annam  by  the  court  of 
China.     (See  La  Bissachere's  iltai  actud 
du  T\mquin,  de  la  CochincMne,  &c.,  Paris, 
1812;  White's  Voyage  to  the  China  Sea, 
Boston,  1823 ;  and  particularly  Crawfiird's 
Embassif  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  Lon- 
don, 1828.) 

Cochineal.  (See  Cocctis.) 
Cochrane,  Alexander  Thomas,  lord ; 
bom  Dec.  2,  1775;  a  naval  officer,  distin- 
guished by  his  boldness  and  success ;  eld- 
est son  of  the  well-known  chemist,  lord 
Archibald  Cochrane,  earl  of  Dundonald ; 
educated  by  his  uncle,  admiral  sir  Alex. 
Forester  Cochrane,  who,  in  1814,  took  the 
capital  of  the  U.  States,  and  burned  the 
public  buildings.  In  February,  1814,  lord 
Cochrane,  the  subject  of  this  article,  then 
a  member  of  parliament,  was  accused  of 
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having  spread  a  false  report  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
price  of  the  stocks,  was  condemned  to  the 
pillory,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  £1000,  and  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment and  from  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
The  royal  clemency  spared  him  the  ex- 
posure in  the  pillory.  The  fine  was  paid 
by  liis  fi-iends.  In  1818,  lord  Cochrane 
took  the  command  of  the  naval  force  of 
Chile,  which  he  conducted  with  success, 
and  afterwards  of  that  of  Brazil.  In  1823, 
the  emperor  Pedro  created  him  marquis 
of  Maranham.  After  the  peace  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  he  took  his  dismis- 
sion, returned  to  England,  and,  in  1826, 
intended  to  enter  the  Greek  sei-vice  !is 
admiral ;  but  the  steam-boats  built  for  the 
use  of  the  Greeks  in  England  proved 
unfit  for  their  purpose.  He  remained  a 
long  time  at  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  wait- 
ing for  otlier  vessels,  finally  entered  the 
Greek  service  in  1827,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  following  year,  and  then 
returned  to  England. 

Cochrane,  captain  John  Dundas,  neph- 
ew of  the  above,  travelled  on  foot  through 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  through 
Russia  to  Kamtschatka  (see  J^arrative  of 
a  Pedestrian  Journey  throrigh  Russia,  &c., 
1820—23,  London,  1824),  and  died  in 
1825,  in  Colombia,  whither  he  had  gone, 
with  a  view  of  travelUng  through  South 
America  on  foot. 

Cock  (phasianus  gaUris,  L.) ;  the  well- 
known  chieftain  of  tlie  poultry-yard,  and 
rural  announcer  of  the  passage  of  time  ; 
whose  shrill  clarion,  heai-d  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night,  inspires  the  invalid 
with  cheering  hopes  of  the  coming  dawn, 
and  informs  the  way-worn  traveller  of  his 
approach  to  the  habitations  of  his  kind ; 
the  appropriate  emblem  of  vigilance,  viril- 
ity, warlike  daring  and  gallantry :  domes- 
ticated, but  not  subdued,  he  marches  at 
the  head  of  his  train  of  wives  and  off- 
spring, with  a  port  of  proud  defiance,  not 
less  ready  to  punish  aggression  against  his 
dependents  than  to  assert  his  superiority 
upon  the  challenge  of  any  rival.  At  what 
time  this  valuable  species  of  pheasant  was 
brought  under  the  immediate  control  of 
man,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ; 
but,  as  the  forests  of  many  parts  of  India 
still  abound  with  several  varieties  of  the 
cock  in  the  wild  or  natural  condition,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  race 
was  first  domesticated  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  and  gradually  extended  thence 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  stated  that 
tlie  cock  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Persia ;  and  Aristophanes  speaks  of 


it  as  the  Persian  bird.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  so  long  established  throughout  tlie 
westem  regions,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  trace  its  progi-ess  from  its  native  wlds. 
— Tiie  cock  has  his  head  surmounted  by  a 
notched,  crimson,  flcsiiy  substance,  called 
comb:  two  pendulous  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
same  color, termed  wattl€s,hang  under  his 
throat.  The  hen  has  also  a  similar,  but 
not  so  large  nor  so  vividly  colored  excres- 
cence on  her  head.  The  cock  is  j)rovided 
with  a  sharp  horn  or  spur  on  the  outside 
of  his  tarsus,  with  which  he  inflicts  severe 
wounds  ;  the  hen,  instead  of  a  spur,  has  a 
mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There  is,  in  both 
sexes,  below  the  ear,  an  oblong  spot,  the 
anterior  edge  of  which  is  reddish,  and  the 
remainder  white.  The  feathere  ai-ise,  in 
pairs,  from  each  sheath,  touching  by  their 
points  within  the  skin,  but  diverging  in 
their  course  outwards.  On  the  neck,  they 
arc  long,  naiTow  and  floating ;  on  the 
rump,  they  are  of  the  same  form,  but 
droo])ing  laterally  over  the  extremity  of 
the  wings,  which  are  quite  short,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  origin  of  the  tail,  the  plumes 
of  which  are  vertical.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cock's  tail  are  two  long  feathers, 
which  fall  backwards  in  a  graceful  arch, 
and  add  great  beauty  to  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  any  de- 
scription of  the  color  of  the  plumage,  as  it 
is  infinitely  varied,  being  in  some  breeds 
of  the  greatest  richness  and  elegance,  a)i<l 
in  others  of  the  simj)lest  and  plainest  hue. 
Except  in  the  pure  white  breeds,  the  plu- 
mage of  the  cock  is  always  more  splendid 
than  that  of  the  hen.  We  cannot  con- 
template the  cock,  when  in  good  healtli 
and  full  })lamage,  without  being  struck 
with  his  ap[)arcnt  consciousness  of  ])er- 
sonal  beauty  and  courage.  His  n]ove- 
ments  and  gestures  seem  all  to  be  influ- 
enced by  such  feelings,  and  his  stately 
march  and  frequent  triumphant  crowing 
express  confidence  in  his  strength  and 
bravery.  The  salacity  of  the  cock  is  ex- 
cessive, and  one  is  knoAvn  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  fecundation  of  10  or  15 
hens.  His  sexual  powers  are  matured 
when  he  is  about  six  months  old,  and  his 
full  vigor  lasts  for  about  three  years,  vary- 
ing in  eariiness  of  maturity  and  duration 
with  his  size  and  the  climate.  The  hen 
is  ready  to  commence  laying  after  she 
has  moulted  or  changed  her  phunage, 
and  is  not  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  reg- 
ular nest.  A  simple  hole,  scratched  in  the 
ground,  in  some  retired  place,  serves  her 
purpose,  and  she  generally  lays  from  12 
to  15  eggs  before  she  liegins  to  sit  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  hatching.    Having 
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thus  taken  possession  of  her  nest,  she  be- 
comes a  model  of  enduring  patience,  re- 
maining fixed  in  her  place  until  the  ur- 
gency of  hunger  forces  her  to  go  in  search 
of  food.  A  short  time  suffices  ;  she  runs 
eagerly  about  in  quest  of  sustenance,  and 
soon  resumes  her  charge.  Her  eggs  are 
diligently  turned  and  shifted  from  the 
centre  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  so  that 
each  may  i-eceive  a  due  degree  of  genial 
warmth,  and  it  is  not  until  about  21  days 
have  elapsed  that  the  incubation  is  com- 
pleted. The  strongest  "of  the  progeny 
then  begin  to  chip  the  shell  with  the  bill, 
and  are  successively  enabled  to  burst  their 
brittle  prisons.  She  continues  upon  the 
nest  till  the  whole  are  hatched  and  diy, 
and  then  leads  them  forth  in  search  of 
food.  The  hen,  except  when  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  brood,  is  always  timid, 
and  ready  to  fly  from  disturbance ;  but 
when  she  is  engaged  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  maternity,  her  whole  nature  is 
changed.  She  fiercely  and  vigorously 
attacks  all  aggressors,  watches  over  the 
safety  of  her  young  with  the  utmost  jeal- 
ousy, neglects  the  demands  of  her  o^vn 
appetite  to  divide  the  food  she  may  obtain 
among  her  nurslings,  and  labors  with  un- 
tiring diligence  to  provide  them  sufficient 
sustenance.  The  limits  within  which  we 
are  restricted  forbids  the  attempt  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  this  valuable  s])e- 
cies,  which  is,  in  eveiy  point  of  view, 
interesting.  To  detail  all  that  would  b(; 
necessaiy  to  illustrate  it,  as  an  object  of 
natural  history  and  domestic  economy, — 
the  modes  of  breeding,  rearing,  preparing 
for  the  table,  &c., — ^would  require  a  small 
volume.  Foitunately,  almost  every  one, 
who  will  employ  his  own  obsei-vation, 
may  readily  arrive  at  such  knowledge. 
Very  full  histories  of  the  species  ai'e  given 
by  J3uffi)n  and  other  standard  autliors. 
Temminck  has,  j)erliaps,  offered  tlie  most 
complete,  in  his  Histoire  des  Gailinaces. 
(See  Incubation.) 

Cock-Fighting  was  an  amusement  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  An  annual  cock- 
fight was  instituted  at  Athens,  and  jEschi- 
ncs  reproaches  Timai-chus,  and  Plato  the 
Athenians  in  general,  with  their  fondness 
for  the  cock-pit  The  breeds  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia  were  in  great 
esteem  in  Greece.  The  Romans  seem  to 
have  used  quails  and  partridges  also  for 
this  purpose.  Mark  Antony  was  a  patron 
of  the  pit,  but,  in  his  matches  with  Octa- 
vius,  it  was  observed  that  Caesar's  cocks 
were  always  victorious.  This  barbarous 
and  brutalizing  spectacle,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  a  favorite  sport  witli  the  English, 


although  repeatedly  denounced  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  ;  but  it  is  now  deserv- 
edly in  tlisrepute.  Many  nice  rules  are 
given  for  the  training  and  dieting  of  cocks, 
and  for  the  choice  of  individual  combat- 
ants. "  The  best  cocks,"  says  one  of  the 
many  English  wiiters  on  this  subject, 
"should  be  close  hitters,  deadly  lieelei^:, 
steady  fightei-s,  good  mouthers,  and  come 
to  every  point."  Great  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  prevailed  as  to  the  size  most  prop- 
er for  game-cocks.  Hoyle  setdes  it  at  ur.t 
less  than  4  lbs.  8  oz.,  nor  above  4  lbs.  10 
oz.  The  strain  from  which  the  cock  id 
chosen  ought  to  be  distinguished  lor  vic- 
tory. For  the  combat,  they  are  armed 
with  steel  or  silver  spui-s,  or  gqffles.  Tlie 
place  appropriated  to  fighting  is  called  the 
pit,  and  consists  generally  of  a  mound  of 
earth,  covered  with  sod,  and  surrounded 
by  seats  in  circular  tiers.  The  battle  is 
conducted  by  two  setters,  who  place  the 
cocks  beak  to  bealc.  When  they  are  once 
pitted,  neither  of  the  sctters-to  can  touch 
his  cock,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  fight, 
unless  their  weapons  get  entangled. — 
Cock-fighting  is  prevalent  in  Cliina,  Per- 
sia and  Malacca. 

Cock-Pit ;  the  place  where  cock-fights 
are  held. — In  navigation,  the  cock-pit  of  a 
man-of-Avai"  comprises  the  apartments  of 
the  surgeon  and  his  mates,  being  the  place 
where  the  wounded  men  are  dressed  in 
battle,  or  at  other  times.  It  is  situated 
under  the  lower-deck. 

Cockade  (from  cocardt)  ;  a  plume  of 
cock's  feathers,  with  which  tlie  Croats 
adorned  their  caps.  A  bow  of  colored 
ribbons  was  adopted  for  the  cockade  in 
France,  which  soon  became  a  national 
emblem  and  party  signal.  During  the 
French  revolution,  the  tri-coloretl  cockadi; 
became  tlie  national  distuiction.  Nations;  I 
cockades  are  now  to  be  found  over  all 
Europe.  In  some  countries,  the  lav/  re- 
quires every  citizen  to  wear  one,  and  the 
deprivation  of  them  is  a  disgi-aceful  pun- 
ishment, as  in  Pmssia.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  nile  recpiiring  them  to  be  worn  is  but 
little  observed. 

CocKCHAFFER ;  a  spcciescf  colcopterous 
insect,  belonging  to  the  genus  mdolontha 
(Fab.),  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  life, 
in  the  worm  or  larve  state,  as  well  as  for 
the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation,  after  it  has 
attained  its  perfect  condition.  By  Linnre- 
us,  this  species,  which  is  also  knoviai  by  tlie 
trivial  names  of  may-bug,  dorr-bectte,  &c., 
was  placed  in  the  genus  scarabaus,  or  beetle 
(see  Beetle)  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the  me- 
lolontha  have  tlie  general  aspect,  conform- 
ation and  habits  of  the  beetles.    They  dif- 
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fer  from  them,  however,  in  having  the 
body  less  depressed,  swelling  out  above 
and  below  into  a  sort  of  hump.  The  head 
is  engaged  in  the  corselet,  which  is  slightly 
naiTOwed  in  front,  and  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  elytra  behind.  The  anten- 
nte,  which  are  foliated  in  a  mass,  are  com- 
posed of  10  joints,  the  last  of  which  termi- 
nates the  mass  like  a  plume,  which  the  insect 
displays  at  will,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  seven  plates,  larger  and  more  perfectly 
developed  in  the  males  than  females.  The 
bodies  of  melolontha  are  very  often  velvet- 
like, and  covered  with  hairs  and  imbri- 
cated scales,  differently  colored,  like  the 
butterflies.  Some  species  are  very  highly 
adorned  in  this  way,  and  present  combina- 
tions of  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors. — The 
may-bug  [melolontlia  vulgaris)  is  hatched 
from  an  egg  which  the  parent  deposits  in 
a  hole  al)OUt  six  inches  deep,  which  she 
digs  for  the  purpose.  Her  eggs  are  ob- 
long, of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  are 
placed  regularly  side  by  side,  though  not 
included  in  any  common  envelope.  At 
the  end  of  about  three  months,  the  insects 
come  out  of  the  eggs  as  small  grubs  or 
maggots,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables in  the  vicinity  with  great  voracity. 
As  they  inci-ease  in  size  and  strength,  they 
become  able  to  make  their  way  widi  ease 
under  ground,  and  continue  their  ravages 
upon  the  roots  of  plants.  When  the  worm 
lias  attained  its  greatest  size,  it  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  by  more  tlian  half  an  inch 
thick,  perfectly  white,  with  a  red  head, 
having  a  semi-circular  lip,  and  a  strong 
pair  of  jaws,  witli  which  it  cuts  the  roots, 
for  the  purpose  of  sucking  out  their  fluids. 
It  has  two  antenna,  but  is  destitute  of 
eyes.  The  subteiranean  existence  of  these 
animals  is  extended  to  four  years,  and,  as 
their  food  is  not  accessible  during  the  cold 
season,  they  bury  themselves  sufficiently 
deep  in  the  soil  to  be  safe  from  the  frost, 
and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torjjidity. 
AVhen  the  spring  restores  them  to  anima- 
tion and  activitj',  they  revisit  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  ground,  laaving,  at  each  an- 
nual awakening,  undergone  a  change  of 
skin. — At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they 
liave  acquired  their  full  growth  as  larves ; 
they  then  cease  eatmg,  and  void  the  resi- 
due of  their  food,  preparatory  to  the  change 
or  metamorphosis  which  they  are  about 
to  midergo.  If  opened  at  this  period,  their 
strongly  muscular  integument  is  found  to 
be  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  white, 
oily  matter,  resembling  cream,  apparently 
destined  as  a  resei-ve  for  the  aUmentation 
of  the  insect  during  the  period  of  its  re- 
mainuig  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  which  is 


scarcely  less  than  six  months.  To  under- 
go dieir  final  change,  these  larves  bore  mto 
the  earth  to  the  dejHli  of  two  feet  or  more, 
where  they  form  a  rounded  cavity,  the 
sides  of  which  are  smoothed  and  consoli- 
dated by  the  application  of  a  fluid  disgorg- 
ed from  their  mouths.  The  larve  being 
thus  secured,  it  soon  begins  to  contract  in 
length,  swells,  and  bui-sts  its  skin,  con)irig 
therefrom  as  a  soft,  whitish  nymph,  having 
all  the  members  shrunk  and  folded,  uni- 
foiTiily  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
hibiting the  rudiments  of  diftra,  antenncp, 
&c.  The  insect  then  gradually  acquires 
consistence  and  color,  becoming  of  a 
brownish  hue.  This  state  continiu  s  aliout 
three  months,  by  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  insect  disengages  its  wings,  limbs  an(l 
antenna,  and  assumes  its  rank  as  a  jjcrfect 
coleopterous  insect.  It  is  in  the  month  of 
February  that  the  larve  changes  to  nymph. 
During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  it 
api)roaches  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and, 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  escapes  from 
its  grovelling  mode  of  hfe  to  soar  through 
the  air,  disporting  in  sunshine  and  shade. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  German  tiiv- 
ial  name  of  Maifcafer,  and  the  English 
may-bug  or  beetle,  have  been  given.  The 
term  cockchaffer,  applied  to  tlie  common 
species,  is  evidently  made  up  from  the 
German. — Cockchaffers,  in  their  perfect 
state,  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  a 
state  of  slumber  or  quietude,  on  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  which  they  feed  on,  unless  dis- 
turbed by  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  arouses  them  to  fly  to  the  shade. 
At  eventide,  the  whole  of  this  drowsy  pop- 
ulation take  wing,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
food.  Their  flight  is  loud,  humming,  and 
generally  with  the  wind ;  and  so  little  is 
the  insect  capable  of  directing  its  coui-se, 
that  it  strikes  violently  against  every  ob- 
ject in  the  way.  This  peculiarity  has  given 
origin,  in  France,  to  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, applied  to  a  thoughtless,  blundering 
pereon,  who  is  said  to  be  as  stupid  as  a 
may-bug;  Etourdi  comme  un  hanneton. — 
The  generative  act  of  these  insects  has 
some  peculiarities.  The  male,  which  is 
generally  smaller  than  the  female,  and 
always  cognizable  by  the  greater  size  of  his 
fohated  antenncE,  previous  to  this  operadon, 
is  very  active.  As  soon,  however,  as  this 
object  is  accomplished,  he  seems  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  faintness  and  lethargy,  and 
the  female,  in  flymg  from  place  to  jjlace, 
carries  him  with  her,  hanging  in  a  helpless, 
inverted  position,  with  his  back  down- 
wards, and  his  feet  in  the  air.  The 
male  organs  are  quite  singular,  being 
formed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  organ 
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conveying  the  fecundating  fluid  is  intro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  two  elongated  horns, 
wiiich,  by  their  approximation,  form  a  sort 
of  stiff  point.  These  two  pieces  he  over 
another,  within  which  are  muscles  that,  at 
the  proper  moment,  contract,  and  thus 
dilate  the  sheath,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  surgical  dilator.  To  this  expansion  of 
the  sheath  the  adherence  of  the  sexes  dur- 
ing the  act  of  generation  is  owing.  The 
males  perish  as  soon  as  tliey  have  fulfilled 
this  great  object  of  their  being,  as  they 
thenceforth  cease  to  eat.  The  fecundated 
female  forsakes  the  trees  for  the  earth,  into 
which,  with  her  claws,  she  bores  a  hole 
six  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  wliich  she 
places  from  50  to  80  eggs.  This  completes 
the  circle  of  her  actions,  and  slie  soon  after 
dies ;  though  it  has  been  said,  without  any 
foundation  in  observation  or  analogy,  that 
the  females,  after  laying  their  eggs,  resume 
theii-  former  habits,  and  live  among  the 
trees. 

CocK-FiGHTiNG.    (See  Cock.) 

CocK-PiT.    (See  Cock.) 

Cockroach  (blatta,  Lin.);  a  genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  orthopterous  or 
straight- winged  order,  characterized  by  an 
oval,  elongated,  depressed  body,  which  is 
smooth  on  its  superior  surface.  The  head 
is  inclined,  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
corselet ;  the  antenncR  are  long,  bristly,  form- 
ed of  numerous  pieces,  and  inserted  in  a 
groove  within  the  eyes.  The  coreelet  is 
scutiform,  covering  the  head  and  origin  of 
the  elytra ;  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by 
two  conical  appendages.  The  legs  are  be- 
set with  little  spines  ;  the  feet  ai-e  long  and 
compressed  ;  the  tarsi  have  five  joints. 
They  have  a  longitudinal  crop  or  craw ; 
the  gizzard,  or  muscular  stomach,  is  inter- 
nally provided  with  strong  hooked  teeth  : 
from  8  to  10  coeca  are  found  about  the  py- 
lorus.— ^These  insects  are  among  the  most 
disagreeable  of  the  annoyances  to  which 
the  dwellings  of  man  are  subject,  and, 
wliere  their  multipUcation  is  permitted, 
the  ravages  they  commit  are  extensive  and 
vexatious.  They  are  all  nocturnal,  and 
exceedingly  agile;  their  flattened  bodies 
allow  them  to  hide,  with  ease,  in  every 
crevice,  whence  they  sally  forth  in  hordes 
during  the  night,  to  devour  every  sort  of 
provision  which  is  not  secured  fi-om  their 
voracity.  Like  all  other  depredators,  they 
are  tlirown  into  confusion  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  presence  of  light,  whence  they 
were,  in  ancient  times,  appropriately  called 
lucifugeB,  or  light-shunners.  Their  de- 
structiveness  is  not  confined  to  articles  of 
provision  for  the  table ;  silk,  woollen,  and 
even  cotton  cloths  are  devoured,  or  ren- 


dered useless  by  being  gnawed  through. 
At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the 
male  cockroaches  fly  about,  they  are  verj' 
troublesome,  especially  about  fvvilight, 
when  they  dash  into  rooms,  and  often 
strike  against  the  faces  of  those  present,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  females,  who  generally 
dread  them  excessively.  The  presence  of 
a  fight,  it  is  true,  would  secure  us  against 
such  invasions  from  tlie  cockroach,  but  ii 
great  number  of  other  noctunml  insects 
would  be  attracted  by  its  glare,  and  induce 
a  greater  degree  of  annoyance.  When  a 
cockroach  takes  rofiigs  or  seeks  conceal- 
ment upon  any  person,  he  will  inflict  a  smart 
bite,  if  particularly  hurt  or  alanned. — The 
sapient  Sancho  Panza  declares,  that  there 
is  a  remedy  for  eveiy  thing  but  death  ; 
and  it  is  truly  happy  for  mankind,  that  the 
midtiphcation  of  this  pestilent  race  may  be 
repressed  by  aid  of  their  own  voracity.  If 
to  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  meal  about 
one  third  of  white  or  red  lead  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  moistened  with  molas- 
ses, so  as  to  make  it  moderately  adhesive, 
the  cockroaches  will  greedily  devour  it. 
The  repetition  of  tliis  poisoned  food  for  a 
few  nights  is  generally  suflicient  to  reduce 
their  numbers  to  a  very  few,  even  in  the 
most  infected  houses,  and  will  eventually 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  They 
may  also  be  poisoned  with  preparations  of 
arsenic,  sublimate,  &c.,  mixed  with  sugar 
or  molasses,  of  which  they  are  veiy  fond. 
Traps  especially  designed  for  their  caj>- 
ture  are  sometimes  to  be  found  at  the 
potteries.  A  paste-board  or  card  cover, 
well  balanced  upon  two  pins,  and  placed 
upon  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  nearly  filled 
with  molasses  and  water,  makes  a  very 
good  trap.  The  dish  should  be  so  placed, 
that  they  can  readily  mount  upon  the  cov- 
er, which  revolves  on  its  axis  whenever 
the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  throws 
the  cockroaches  into  the  fluid. — Cock- 
roaches, like  other  orthopterous  insects,  do 
not  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis: 
the  larves  and  nymphs  resemble  the  per- 
fect insect,  cAcept  that  they  have  merely 
rudiments  of  wings.  The  females  lay 
their  eggs  successively  and  singly.  The 
egg  has  a  very  singular  appearance,  being 
large,  cylindric,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 
having  a  projecting  dentated  line  or  keel, 
throughout  its  lejigth,  on  one  side.  This 
egg  is  half  as  large  as  the  belly  of  th<; 
female,  and  she  carries  it  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  attached  to  the  posterior  pajt 
of  the  abdomen,  and,  finally,  attaches  it  to 
some  solid  body,  by  means  of  a  gummy 
fluid. — The  species  of  cockroach  at  pres- 
ent determuied,  are  about  12  in  number. 
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Among  these,  the  bUttta  Americana  and  the 
blatta  Orientalis  are  the  especial  pests  of 
our  country.  The  first  mentioned  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  and  grows  to  be  two 
or  tliree  inches  long,  including  the  aiiien- 
ncE.  Throughout  the  southern  portion  of 
this  continent,  and  in  the  West  India  isl- 
ands, this  species  {blatta  Americana),  called 
Kaklierlac  by  the  Dutch,  is  very  numerous 
and  troublesome.  The  blatla  Orientalis,  or 
common  kitchen  cockroach,  was  originally 
brought  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  thence 
to  America.  It  is  now  thoroughly  domi- 
ciliated m  all  parts  of  our  country,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
species  is  fond  of  warmtli,  and  makes  its 
abode  near  to  the  kitchen  fire-place,  about 
ovens,  stoves,  &c. 

Cockswain,  or  Coxen  ;  the  officer  who 
manages  and  steers  a  boat,  and  has  the 
command  of  the  boat's  crew.  It  is  evi- 
dently compounded  of  the  words  cock  and 
swain,  the  former  of  which  was  anciently 
used  for  a  yawl,  or  small  boat,  as  appeai-s 
from  several  authors,  but  has  now  become 
obsolete. 

CocLES.    (See  Horatius.) 

Cocoa-Ndt.  The  cocoa-nut  is  a  woody 
fixiit,  of  an  oval  shape,  from  three  or  four 
to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  covered 
•with  a  fibrous  husk,  and  lined  internally 
vidth  a  white,  firm  and  fleshy  kernel. — The 
tree  {cocos  nudjerd)  which  produces  the 
cocoa-nut,  is  a  kind  of  palm,  from  40  to  60 
feet  high,  having  on  its  summit  only  leaves 
or  branches,  appearing  almost  like  im- 
mense feathers,  each  14  or  15  feet  long,  3 
feet  broad,  and  winged.  Of  these,  the 
upper  ones  are  erect,  the  middle  ones  hor- 
izontal, and  the  lower  ones  drooping.  The 
trunk  is  straight,  naked,  and  marked  with 
the  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  nuts 
hang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  in  clus- 
ters of  a  dozen  or  more  together.  The 
external  rind  of  the  nuts  has  a  smooth 
surface,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
shape.  This  encloses  an  extremely  fibrous 
substance,  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
immediately  surrounds  the  nut.  The  lat- 
ter has  a  thick  and  hard  shell,  with  three 
holes  at  the  base,  each  closed  with  a  black 
membrane.  The  kernel  lines  the  shell,  is 
sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
encloses  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet 
and  watery  Uquid,  of  a  whitish  color,  which 
has  tlie  name  of  mUk.  This  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Afi"ica,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  South  America,  and  floimshes  best  in 
a  sandy  soil. — Food,  clothing,  and  the 
means  of  shelter  and  protection,  are  all 
aflTorded  by  the  cocoa-nut-tree.  The  ker- 
nels of  the  nuts,  wliich  somewhat  resemble 


the  filbert  in  taste,  but  are  of  much  firmer 
consistence,  are  used  as  food  in  various 
modes  of  dressing,  and  sometimes  are  cut 
into  pieces  and  dried.  When  pressed  in 
a  mill,  diey  yield  an  oil,  which,  m  sonic 
countries,  is  tlie  only  oil  used  at  table ;  and 
which,  when  fresh,  is  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  almonds.  It,  however,  soon  b(^- 
comes  rancid,  and,  in  tliis  state,  is  i)riiiii- 
pally  used  by  painters.  The  milk  or  fluid 
contained  in  the  nut  is  an  exceeuin<rly 
cool  and  agreeable  beverage,  which,  wlieii 
good,  somewhat  resembles  the  kernel  in 
flavor.  Cocoa-nut-trees  fii-st  produce  fruit 
when  G  or  7  years  old;  afler  which  eacli 
tree  yields  from  50  to  100  nuts  annually. 
The  fibrous  coats  or  husks  which  enveiopn 
the  cocoa-nuts,  after  having  been  soaked 
for  some  time  in  water,  become  soft. 
They  are  then  beaten,  to  free  them  irom 
the  other  substances  with  which  they 
are  intermixed,  and  which  fall  away  like 
saw-dust,  the  stringy  part  only  beuig  left. 
This  is  spun  into  long  yarns,  woven  into 
sail-cloth,  and  twisted  into  cables,  even  for 
large  vessels.  The  cordage  thus  manu- 
factured is,  in  several  resj)ects,  prcforalile 
to  that  brought  from  Europe,  but  particu- 
larly for  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  its  floating  in  water.  The  woody 
shells  of  the  nut  are  so  hard  as  to  recei\e 
a  high  polish,  and  are  fonned  into  drink- 
ing cups,  and  otlier  domestic  utensils, 
which  are  sometimes  expensively  mounted 
in  silver.  On  the  summit  of  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  the  tender  leaves,  at  tlieir  tirst 
springing  up,  are  folded  over  each  other, 
so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  cabbage. 
These  are  occasionally  eaten  in  place  of 
culinary  greens,  and  are  a  very  delicious 
food ;  but,  as  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  destruction  of  the  tree,  which  dies  in 
consequence  of  their  being  removed,  they 
are  in  general  considered  too  expensive  a 
treat.  The  Wger  leaves  are  used  for  tlie 
thatching  of  buildings,  and  are  wrought 
into  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  sacks,  ham- 
mocks, and  many  other  useful  articles. 
The  trunks  are  made  into  boats,  and  fur- 
nish timber  for  the  construction  of  houses; 
and,  when  their  central  pith  is  cleai-cd 
away,  they  form  excellent  gutters  for  the 
conveyance  of  water.  If,  whilst  growing, 
the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  a  white  and 
sweetish  liquor  exudes  from  the  Avound, 
which  is  called  toddy.  This  is  coUectecl 
in  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  is  a  favor- 
ite beverage  in  many  parts  where  the  trees 
grow.  When  fresh,  it  is  very  sweet ;  in 
a  few  hours,  it  becomes  somewhat  acid, 
and,  in  tliis  state,  is  peculiarly  agreea- 
ble ;  but,  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  it  is 
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complete  vinegar.  By  distillation,  this 
liquor  yields  an  ardent  spirit,  which  is 
sometimes  called  rack,  or  arrack,  and  is 
more  esteemed  than  tliat  ohtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  rice  or  sugar,  and  merely 
fermented,  and  flavored  with  the  cocoa- 
nut  juice.  If  boiled  with  quick-lime,  it 
thickens  into  a  sirup,  which  is  used  by 
confectioners  in  the  East  Indies,  though  it 
is  much  inferior  to  sugar  produced  from 
tlie  sugar-cane. 

CocYTUs  (from  /fuicutii/,  to  lament) ;  a 
river  of  ancient  Epu-us,  which  falls  into 
the  Acheron.  The  waters  of  both  are 
tinged  with  black.  The  Greek  poets  call 
this  river  the  black  Cocytus,  echoing  with 
groans.  It  encircles  the  region  of  Taita- 
rus,  and  is  composed  of  the  tears  of  the 
damned, — According  to  mythology,  Co- 
cytus is  the  son  of  Styx,  and  father  of 
Phlegethon  and  Menthe.  Pausanias  ad- 
vances the  following  conjecture  respectuig 
this  river :  "  At  Cichyrus  is  lake  Acheron, 
with  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
whose  waters  are  very  ungrateful  to  the 
taste.  Homer,  I  imagine,  had  seen  these 
rivers,  and,  in  his  bold  description  of  hell, 
gave  to  the  streams  in  it  the  names  of 
those  in  Thesprotia." 

Cod  (gadus,  L.,  Bloch.) ;  a  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  jugulares 
(soft-finned,  sub-brachial,  of  Cuvier),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters : — 
a  smooth,  oblong  or  fusifomi  body,  cov- 
ered with  small,  soft,  deciduous  scales; 
ventrals  attached  beneath  the  throat,  cov- 
ered by  thick  skin,  and  drawn  out  to  a 
point;  head  scaleless ;  eyes  lateral;  oper- 
cle  not  dentated ;  jaws  and  anterior  part 
of  the  vomer  furnished  with  several  ranges 
of  moderate-sized,  unequal,  pointed  teetli, 
forming  a  card  or  rasp-like  surface ;  the 
gills  are  large,  seven-rayed,  and  opening 
laterally ;  a  small  beard  at  the  tip  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  almost  all  the  species  have  two 
or  three  dorsal  fins,  one  or  two  anal,  and 
one  distinct  caudal  fin ;  the  stomach  is 
sacciform  and  powerful,  the  cceca  very 
numerous,  and  the  intestines  of  consider- 
able length ;  they  have  a  large,  strong 
swimmuig-bladder,  frequently  dentated  or 
lobed  at  its  borders. — ^The  most  interesting 
of  all  the  species  is  the  common  or  Bank 
cod  ( G.  morrhua,  L.).  Regarded  as  a  supply 
of  food,  a  source  of  national  industry  and 
commercial  wealth,  or  as  a  wonder  of  na- 
ture in  its  continuance  and  multipUcation, 
tliis  fish  may  justly  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  every  inteUigent  observer.  Though 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
coasts  of  other  northern  regions,  an  extent 
of  about  450  miles  of  ocean,  laving  the 


chill  and  rugged  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
is  the  favorite  annual  resort  of  countless 
multitudes  of  cod,  which  visit  the  subma- 
rine mountaui  known  as  the  Grand  Banks, 
to  feed  upon  the  crustaceous  and  mollus- 
cous animals  abundant  m  such  situations. 
Hither,  also,  fleets  of  fishermen  regularly 
adventure,  sure  of  winning  a  rich  freight 
in  return  for  their  toils  and  exposure,  and 
of  conveying  plenty  and  profit  to  their 
homes  and  employers.  JMyriads  of  cod 
are  thus  yearly  destroyed  by  human  dili- 
gence ;  myriads  of  millions,  in  the  egg 
state,  are  prevented  from  coming  into  ex- 
istence, not  only  by  the  fishcnneu,  who 
take  the  parents  before  they  have  spawn- 
ed, but  by  hosts  of  ravenous  fishes,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  other  animals, 
which  attend  upon  their  migrations  to 
feed  upon  their  spawn :  yet,  in  despite  of 
the  unceasing  activity  of  ail  these  destioic- 
tive  causes,  year  after  year  finds  the  abun- 
dance still  undiminished,  inexliaustible  by 
human  skill  and  avidity,  irrepressible  by 
the  combined  voracity  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ocean.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  sum  of  destruction  to  which  the  spe- 
cies is  liable.  Afi^er  the  spawn  is  hatched, 
while  the  fry  are  too  young  and  feeble  to 
save  themselves  by  flight  or  resistance, 
they  are  pursued  and  devoured  in  shoals 
by  numerous  greedy  tyrants  of  the  deep, 
and,  still  worse,  by  their  own  gluttonous 
progenitors,  clearly  showing  that  without 
some  extraordinary  exertion  of  creative  en- 
ergy, the  existence  of  the  species  could  not 
have  been  protracted  beyond  a  few  years. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fecundity  with  which 
the  All-wise  has  endowed  this  race,  that  if 
but  one  female  annually  escaped,  and  her 
eggs  were  safely  hatched,  the  species 
would  be  effectually  preserved.  This  is 
not  so  surprising  when  we  recollect  that 
the  ovaries  of' each  female  contain  not 
fewer  than  9,.344,000  eggs,  as  has  been  as- 
certained by  careful  and  repeated  obser- 
vation.— Few  members  of  the  animal  cre- 
ation contribute  a  greater  mass  of  subsist- 
ence to  the  human  race;  still  fewer  are 
more  univei-sally  serviceable  than  the  cod- 
fish, of  which  every  part  is  applied  to 
some  useful  purpose.  When  fresh,  its 
beautifully  white,  firm  and  flaky  muscles 
furnish  our  table  with  one  of  the  most 
deUcious  dainties  ;  salted,  dried,  or  other- 
wise conserved  for  future  use,  it  affords  a 
substantial  and  wholesome  article  of  diet, 
for  which  a  substitute  could  not  readily 
be  found.  The  tongue,  which  is  always 
separated  from  the  head  when  the  fish  is 
first  caught,  even  epicures  consider  a  deli- 
cacy ;  and  tongues,  salted  or  pickled  along 
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with  the  swimming-bladders,  which  are 
liighly  nutritious,  bemg  almost  entirely 
pure  gelatine,  are  held  in  much  estimation 
by  house-keepei-s,  under  the  tide  of  tongues 
mid  sounds.  The  sound  or  swimming- 
bladder  of  codfish,  if  rightiy  prepared, 
supplies  an  isuiglass  equal  to  tlie  best 
Russian,  and  applicable  to  all  the  uses  for 
which  the  imported  is  employed.  The 
hver  of  the  cod,  when  fresh,  is  eaten  by 
many  with  satisfaction,  but  it  is  more 
generally  resen  ed,  by  fishermen,  for  the 
sake  of  the  large  quantity  of  fine  limpid 
oil  which  it  contains.  This  is  extracted 
by  heat  and  pressure,  and  forms  the  well- 
known  cod-liver  oil  of  commerce,  wluch, 
ui  many  respects,  and  for  most  uses,  is 
superior  to  the  commonly-used  fish-oil. 
The  heads  of  codfish,  afl;er  the  tongues 
are  cut  out,  and  the  gUls  are  saved  for 
bait,  are  thrown  overboard,  on  account  of 
want  of  room,  and  because  salting  would 
not  preserve  them  to  any  advantage.  Yet 
tJie  head,  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  gelatine,  is,  when  fi-esh,  the  richest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  fish. 
The  fishermen,  it  is  true,  make  use  of 
it  for  their  own  nourislunent,  but  the 
great  mass  is  thrown  into  the  sea — a  cir- 
cumstance we  can  scarce  reflect  upon 
widiout  regret,  when  we  remember  how 
many  poor,  in  various  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  through  the  countiy  generally, 
might  be  luxuriously  fed  with  this  waste. 
If  vessels  were  provided  with  the  requi- 
site implements  and  fuel,  these  heads 
would  furnish  a  large  amount  of  strong 
and  valuable  fish-glue  or  isinglass,  that 
would  well  repay  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  its  preparation.  The  intestines  of  the 
codfish  also  yield  a  tribute  to  the  table ; 
the  French  fishermen,  especially,  prepare 
from  them  a  dish  somewhat  similar,  and 
not  far  inferior,  to  tlie  sounds.  Finally, 
the  ovaries  or  roes  of  the  females  are  sep- 
arated fi-om  their  membranes,  and  the 
eggs,  nicely  pickled,  afford  an  agreeable 
and  gustfiil  relish,  far  more  dehcate  and 
inviting  to  the  palate  than  the  celebrated 
Russian  caviare.  In  addition  to  these 
usual  modes  of  employing  the  different 
paits  of  our  fish,  the  Nonvegians,  Ice- 
landers and  Kamtschadales  pound  up  the 
backbones  and  other  refuse  parts,  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  their  dogs  and  other  do- 
mestic animals  during  the  winter.  Strange 
as  such  diet  may  appeal*,  it  is  stated  as  a 
well-established  fact,  that  cows,  fed  upon 
these  pounded  bones,  mingled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  yield  a 
larger  supply  and  a  better  quality  of  milk 
than  those  supported  upon  more  ordinary 


provender. — The  usual  mode  of  preserv- 
mg  codfish  for  commercial  purposes  is  by 
salting  them  immediately  after  they  are 
caught,  having  fii-st  removed  the  head, 
bowels,  &c.  Those  which  arc  carefully 
selected  and  sahed  with  greater  attention 
to  their  whiteness,  are  usually  called  dun- 
Jish,  and  bring  a  better  price  than  such  as 
are  sahed  in  bulk,  Avith  little  regard  to  the 
discoloration  caused  by  imperfect  wasliing 
and  draining  before  being  jiacked.  Whero 
facilities  are  aftbrded  for  diying,  by  an  ad- 
jacent shore,  or  by  the  construction  of  tl  lu 
vessel,  cod  are  cured  by  drj'ing  alone,  or 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt.  This 
I)rocess  requires  several  days'  exposin-e  to 
sun  and  air,  and,  when  skilfully  conduct- 
ed, keeps  the  fish,  for  an  indefinite  j)€riodj 
in  a  veiy  desirable  condition  of  whiteness 
and  freshness,  both  peculiarly  advantage- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  fish  at  re- 
spectable tables.  Cod  thus  cured  are 
called  stock-Jish,  and,  before  being  cooked, 
require  to  be  softened,  by  soalting  in  wa- 
ter and  pounding  with  a  wooden  mallet. — 
The  spawning  season,  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  begins  about  the  month 
of  March,  and  terminates  in  June;  conse- 
quently the  regular  period  of  fishing  does 
not  commence  before  April,  on  account 
of  the  storms,  ice  and  fogs ;  and,  indeed, 
many  fishennen  consider  tlic  middle  of 
May  as  sufficientiy  early.  After  the  month 
of  June,  cod  commence  their  migrations 
to  other  quarters,  and,  of  course,  the  fish- 
ing is  suspended  until  the  cnsuuig  season. 
During  the  mondis  of  April  and  May, 
fresh  cod,  of  several  species,  are  caught, 
in  considerable  abundance,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  tlie  U.  States,  as  far  south  as 
the  capes  of  Delaware,  and  jjcrhaps  still 
more  to  the  southward.  At  this  season, 
the  markets  of  this  country  are,  for  a  short 
time,  supplied  with  this  fine  fish.  The 
inhabitants  of  tlie  north-eastern  cities,  be- 
ing near  to  the  great  fisheries,  and  em- 
ploying vessels  built  for  the  conveyance 
of  live  fish,  are  Uberally  provided  with  all 
the  luxuries  obtainable  from  this  great  gift 
of  Providence. — The  common  or  Bank 
cod  {cabeliau  or  morue)  varies  in  size  and 
weight  accorduig  to  its  age  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  average  length  is  about 
2h  or  3  feet,  and  the  weight  between  30 
and  50  pounds.  Single  cod  have  been 
caught  weighing  three  times  as  much, 
measuring  5i  feet  in  length;  but  such 
specunens  are  uncommon,  the  greater 
number  approaching  the  average  above 
given.  The  color  is  a  yellowish-gray  on 
the  back,  maculated  with  yellowish  and 
brown ;  tlie  belly  white  or  reddish,  whh 
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golden  spots  in  young  individuals.  The 
liiis  are  yellowish,  with  the  exception  of 
the  anal,  which  are  grayish  ;  the  head  is 
large  and  flattened,  with  an  enormous 
gape  to  the  mouth ;  the  upper  jaW  pro- 
jects heyond  the  lower,  which  has  a  cir- 
rhus  or  heard  ahout  the  length  of  a  finger; 
the  eyes  are  very  large,  and  veiled  by  a 
transparent  membrane ;  the  scales  are  of 
large  size ;  first  ray  of  the  first  anal  fin 
not  articulated  and  spinous. — Professor 
Mitchill,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the 
fishes  of  New  York,  envunerates  10  species 
of  cod  among  the  supplies  brought  to  the 
market  of  that  city,  caught  on  the  coasts 
adjacent  To  his  valuable  researches,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  York 
Philosophical  Transactions,  the  reader  may 
advantageously  refer,  who  desires  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  distinctions 
by  wliich  these  species  are  discriminated. 
They  are  named  as  follows : — Gadus  mor- 
rhua,  Bank  cod ;  G,  callarias,  dorse  cod ; 
G.  tomcodus,  tomcod ;  G.  (Bglejinus,  had- 
dock ;  G.  blemwides,  blennoid  cod  ;  G. 
purpureus,  New  York  pollock  ;  G.  merluc- 
dus,  hake  ;  G.  tenuis,  slender  cod ;  G.  lon- 

fipes,  codling ;  G.  pundatus,  spotted  cod. 
'he  whole  process  of  cod-fishing  is  high- 
ly mteresting,  but  the  briefest  description 
of  it  would  require  far  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded  here.  The  impoitance 
of  this  fishery*  and  the  great  national  in- 
terests which  it  involves,  has  made  it  a 
fruitful  source  of  diplomatic  discussion, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  various 
regulations,  to  which  all  are  obliged  to 
conform  who  participate  m  its  advantages. 
It  is  obviously  out  of  our  power  satisfac- 
torily to  treat  of  these  topics,  and  all  the 
interestmg  matter  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, in  an  article  solely  designed  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  charactei's  of  the 
genus,  and  of  the  most  interesting  species 
of  cod. 

Cod,  Cape.  (See  Cape  Cod.) 
Code,  in  jurisprudence,  is  a  name  giv- 
en, by  way  of  eminence,  to  a  collection  of 
laws.  (For  the  derivation  of  the  word,  see 
Codex.  For  the  different  parties,  among 
the  law^ei-s  of  our  times,  respecting  the 
advantages  of  codes  and  codifying,  see 
Law.  For  the  different  codes  of  modem 
times,  see  the  respective  countries,  and 
die  following  list.) 

Code  Civil.    (See  Codes,  les  Cinq.) 
Code  Henri.    (Sec  Christophe.) 
Code  Napoleon.   (See  Codes,  les  Cinq.) 
Code  of  Frederic,  or  Codex  Frede- 
RiciANUS.    (See  Prussia,  Code  of.) 

Code  of  Justinian.    (See  CivU  Law.) 
Code  of  Louisiana.    (See  Louisiana.) 
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Codes,  LES  CINQ (i^encfc;  the  five  codes); 
the  new   French   digests  of  laws.    The 
civil  code  (Code  civil)  or  general  law  of  the 
country,  the  commercial  code,  the  penal 
code,  the  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure, form,  together,  a  whole,  whicli, 
whatever  may  be  tlieir  absolute  value,  will 
remain    a    perpetual   monument  of  the 
state    of  things  in  France  which   pro- 
ceeded from  the  revolution,  and  particu- 
larly of  Napoleon's  admuiistration.    They 
originated  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
of  the  nation ;  and  are,  in  some  respects, 
the  key-stone  of  the  revolution,  as  they 
secure,  in  a  great  measure,  its  reasona])le 
demands.     Like  all  human  works,  they 
ai-e  chargeable  with  imperfection,  and  they 
have  been  criticised  v/ith  severity  by  some 
political  parties  and  some  learned  works. 
(See  Savigny  Von  dem  Beruf  unserer  Zeit 
zur  Gesetzgebung,  1816 — On  the  Aptitude 
of  the   present  Age  for  Legislation  and 
Jurisprudence ;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  F.  C.  von  Savigny,  by  a  Barrister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.)    Yet,  compai-ed  with 
the  preceding  condition  of  jurisprudence 
in  France,  they  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all  to  have  been  a  great  and  undeniable 
benefit  to  the  comitry,  as  well  as  to  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced.     The  laws 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  were  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confusion.    The  Ro- 
man or  civil  law  was  universally  in  force 
as  subsidiary  to  the  local  customs,  and 
was  applied,  particularly,  to  the  regulation 
of  contracts.     But  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  property  of  married  people,  the  modifi- 
cations of  landed  property,  feudal  rights, 
&c.,  the  greatest  differences  prevailed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  inva- 
sions of  the   German   tribes  must  have 
effaced,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Gallic  nation  ;  and  that  more 
or  less  completely,  according  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Roman  constitution  had 
taken  root  among  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  political  importance  which  tliey 
themselves  maintained   under  their  new 
masters.    Hence,  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  and  under  the  dominion   of  the 
Franks,  the  Roman  institutions  were  more 
generally  supplanted  by  the  German,  than 
in  the  south,  neai-er  to  Italy,  where  the 
country  was  more  populous  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgun- 
dians.     Here  some  portions  of  the  Roman 
municipal  and  judicial  institutions  had  al- 
ways been  preserved ;   the  civil  law,  par- 
ticularly, as  it  was  contained  in  the  col- 
lection of  Thcodosius  II,  remained  valid, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
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property  between  married  people.    The 
fjrovinces    where    it    thus   continued   in 
force  were  called  pays  du  droit  cent.     The 
rn^ny   droits  cotdumiers  of  different  dis- 
tricts, baronies  and  counties  which  were 
to  be  found  in  France,  even  in  the  pays  du 
droit  Romain,  originated  when  the  author- 
ity of  a  general  government  had   given 
place  to  feudal  anarchy,  when  every  baro- 
ny and  every  city  formed  an  independent 
whole,  and  the  king  was  nothing  but  the 
first    among    the   gi-eat  feudal   lords  of 
France  (the  dukes  of  Normandy,  Aquitai- 
ne,   Burgundy   and  Brittany,  the  counts 
of  Champagne,  Flanders,  Provence,  &-c.), 
svnd,  in  his  own  domains,  scarcely  more 
than  the  first  among  the  mferior  barons. 
Jn  each  of  tiiese  divisions,  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  law  developed  itself  in  the  struggle 
of  tlie  old,  free  municipal  institutions  with 
the  usurpations  of  the  barons,  in  which 
the   former  perished  entirely.     The  pe- 
culiarities of  these  different  laws,  however, 
proceeded  less  from  the  true  wants  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  than  from  acci- 
dental    circumstances    and    events.       It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
laws  of  the  provinces  or  ancient  princi- 
palities of  the  realm,  which  were  founded 
partly  on  express  provisions  adopted  by 
the  sovereign  in  unison  with  the  states,  are 
of  greater  importance.     Among  these,  the 
laws  of  Normandy  are  of  the  most  conse- 
quence, since  they  are,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  feudal  rights  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  landed  property,  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  English  law.     (See  Houard's 
Traite  sur  les  Coutumes  Anglo- JVormandes, 
Dieppe,  1776, 4  vols.,  4to.)   William  I  made 
the  feudal  law  of  the  Normans  the  predomi- 
nant law  of  England,  and  founded  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  his  government  on  feu- 
dal principles  ;  even  the  language  of  the 
courts  of  justice  and  of  the  official  papers 
of  the  government  in  England  remained 
French  for  centuries ;  and  French  formulas 
are  still  used  in  parliament  and  in  legal  lan- 
guage, though  sometimes  singularly  per- 
verted.    After  the  law  of  Normandy,  the 
customs  and  statutes  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Paris  were  of  chief  importance,  since 
they  served  as  a  model  for  many  others, 
and  were  considered,  in  some  measure,  as 
a  subsidiaiy  source  of  law  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     Some  of 
these  particular  systems  of  law  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  in  very  early  times; 
for  instance,  the  Etablissem^nis  de  St.  Louis, 
which  were  in  force  in  the  royal  baronies, 
and  were  revised  by  Louis  IX ;  and  the 
conseils  of  Peter  Desfontaines,  of  the  13th 
century.     Besides  the  general  privileges 


of  the  cities,  particular  municipal  laws 
were  sometimes  granted.     (See  examples 
in  the  great  collection  of  royal  ordinances, 
begun  by  Lauri^re,  1723.)    Most  of  tliese 
particular  laws,  however,  were  preserved 
only  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  the  judges,  and  were,   consequendy, 
very  uncertain  in  tlieir  application.  There- 
fore, after  Charles  VII   had   driven   the 
EngUsh  from  the  French  territory,  it  was 
decreed  in   the   assembly   of  the  states, 
1453,  that  all  customary  laws  should  be 
reduced  to  vniting.     The  inhabitants  were 
first  questioned  as  to  the  law  in  use  (by 
tens,  or  per  turbam)  until  it  was  believed 
that  sufficient  certainty  was  obtained  :  the 
laws  were  then  arranged  by  men  learned 
in  the  law,  examined  in  the  council  of 
state,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.     This 
operation   continued    almost    a   hundred 
years,  and  produced  several  hundreds  of 
such  peuticular  systems,  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  which,  containing  more 
than  400,  was  made  by  Bourdot  de  Riche- 
bourg    {Coviumier  genh-al,    Paris,    1724, 
8  vols.,  foho).     Besides  this  mass  of  par- 
ticular   laws,    some  general  laws    were 
passed.     The  first  and  second  dynasty 
promulgated  capitvlaria,  with  the  consent 
of  the  nation.     But  the  third  dynasty,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  was  not  only 
obliged,  in  the  time  of  feudal  anarchy,  to 
grant  complete  independence  and  sove- 
reignty to  the  great  vassals  and  lords  of 
the  kingdom  [pays  hors  VohHssance  du 
roy),   but  even   the  inferior  barons,  tlie 
king's  particulai"  vassals,  who  had  been 
enfeoffed  by  him  out  of  his  own  domains, 
made  themselves   almost    entirely   inde- 
pendent.   The  legislative  power  of  the 
king  could,  therefore,  at  first,  be  exercised 
only  by  granting  privileges  to  the  cities, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
limited,  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the 
citizens,  but  also  of  the  crown.     From  die 
time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180—1223),  it 
became  an  established  principle,  that  the 
king  could  unite  vacant  fiefs  of  the  king- 
dom with  his  hereditary  domains,  as  crown 
lands;  and  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  of 
this  kind  was  tlie  duchy  of  Normandy. 
The  great  power  which  thus  accrued  to  the 
king  was  so  much  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dress and  personal  authority  of  Louis  IX 
(1226 — 1270),  that  he  was  enabled  to  make 
general  laws,  partly  with,  pttftly  without, 
the  consent  of  the  barons.     These  were 
called  ordmmances.     They  were  in  force, 
however,  only  in  the  hereditary  domains 
of  the  king:  the  great  barons  exercised  an 
equal  legislative  power  in  their  ov«i  terri- 
tories.   After  almost  all  these  fiefs  had 
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been  united  with  tlie  crown,  excepting  some 
small  sovereignties,  as  the  principalities  of 
Dombes,  Orange,  Bouillon,  the  counties 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin;  and  after  the 
marriage  of  king  Charles  VIII  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  the  authority  of  tlie  ordonnances 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.     At 
the  same  time,  the  royal  power  approached 
that  absoluteness,   which   was  prepared 
under  Richeheu  by  the  entire  subjection 
of   the  nobles,   completed   under  Louis 
XIV,   and   the  abuse  of  which,  under 
Louis    XV,     produced    the    revolution. 
Among  the  ordonnances  of  this  period,  are 
distinguished  those  on  jurisdiction  and  the 
order  of  procedure,  in  which  France  was 
then  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
more  ancient  refer  to  local  subjects,  and 
the  connexions  of  the  church  with  the 
state.     To  the  former  belong  the  ordon- 
nances of  144G  and  1453,  and  that  of  Villers 
Cotterets  (1539),  wliich  was  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  law  of  criminal  proce- 
dure of  Charles  V,  in  Germany,  and  intro- 
duced the  written  trial  instead  of  the  usual 
irregular  and  tumultuous  process,  which 
was  different  in  every  seigTiewm.   Its  author 
was  tlie  chancellor  Guillaume  Poyet,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  GuUlelmine.    We 
might  also  mention  the  ordonnance  of  Or- 
leans (1560),  the  ordonnance  of  Blois  (1579), 
and  others.     None  of  these  ordonnances, 
nor  any  collection  of  tliem,  bore  the  name 
of  code.    The  earlier  incomplete  collec- 
tions of  them  (a  systematic  one  was  first 
made  by  Fontanon,  1611,  4  vols,  foUo  ;  a 
chronological  one  by  Neron  and  Gu-ard, 
1620,  4  vols.,  folio)  were  superseded  by 
that  published  by  the  chancellor  Pontchar- 
train,  the  first  volume  of  which,  edited  by 
De  Lauriere,  appeared  in  1723.    The  work 
has  been  continued  by  Secousse,  Ville- 
vaults,  Br^quigny,  Camus  and   Pastoret, 
1816,  18  vols.,  folio.     It  is  to  be  concluded 
with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.     Henry  III 
intrusted  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  ordonnances  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
famous  Brisson,  who  published  them  un- 
der-tiie  name  of  Code.  Henri,  or  BasUiques, 
though  they  acquired  no  legal  authority. 
Under  Louis  XIII  (1629),  an  express  or- 
donnance  respecting  the  judicial  procedure, 
and  other  subjects,  which  had  furnished 
matter  of  complaint   to  the    states,  was 
fiketchefl,  in  461  articles,  by  the  chancellor 
Michael   de   Marillac,    but  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  courts,  as  it  was  not 
registered.     It  was  called  Code  Marillac  or 
Code  Michau;    and,   in   later  times,  the 
name  code  has  been  applied  to  several 
private  collections  of  the  ordonrumces  of  a 


certain  period  (for  instance.  Code  Louis 
XV,   by   ChaussepitiiTe,    containing    the 
ordonnances  from  1722  to  1740,  12  vols., 
12mo.  ;     or    relating    to    single    objects, 
Code  noir;   Code  des  Cures,  Paris,  1780, 
4  vols.,  12mo.  ;  Code  penal,  by  I'Averdy, 
1777,  12mo.,  &c.),  but  never  as  a  legal 
designation.     The   government  of  Louis 
XIV  was  distinguished  for  its  legislative 
activity.     Comprehensive  ordonnances,  or 
rather  real  codes  of   law,  appeared   on 
the   civil   process  (1667),  on   the   crimi- 
nal process  (1670),  on   commercial  law 
(1673),  on  the  forest  law  (1669),  on  the 
marine  (1681),  and  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction (1695).     The  most  important  or- 
donnances of  Louis  XV  relate  to   dona- 
tions (1731),  wills  (1735),  and  substitutions 
(1747).     In  this  state  of"  things,  tlie  great 
diversity  in  the  existing  laws  was  as  bur- 
densome  as  it  was  revolting  to   reason. 
It  would  betray  but  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  histoiy,  to  suppose  that  such 
a  diversity  of  laws  could  exist  without 
great  disadvantages.     It  retards  the  devel- 
opement   of  the   science   of  law,  as    it 
requires  the   study  of  many   accidental 
details,  rather  than  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  universal  right,  by  wliich  tlie  Ro- 
man law  has  attained  its  high  perfection. 
It  is  also  a  veiy  injurious  check  to  civil 
intercourse,  and   a  source  of  insecurity 
and  loss  to  those  who  enter  into  any  legal 
connexions  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces.     Nothing  contributes  more  to 
promote   the   internal    intercourse    of  a 
nation,   the   foundation  of  its  greatness, 
than    uniformity    of   laws.      Hence    the 
reduction  of  those  400  particular  systems 
of  customs  into  one  civil  code,  was  one 
of  the  things  most  desired  by  the  French 
nation  ;  and  Napoleon,  afler  having  re- 
stored peace,  and  settled  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  relations,  could  think  of  noth- 
ing which  would  contribute  more  to  pro- 
mote  his  jiopularity    and  the   good    of 
France,  than  the  execution  of  this  project, 
which  had  been  attempted  m  vain  during 
the    revolution.      The   emperor  himself 
remarked  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  consid- 
ered the  code  which  boars  his  name  to  be 
the  best  monument  v.hich  he  had  erected 
for  himself     The  aboUtion  of  so  many 
systems  of  law,  of  the  feudal  privileges,  of 
the  family  trusts,  of  tlie  uidivisibility  of  the 
fiefs,  made  the  preparation  of  a  general 
civil   code  possible,  and  even  necessaiy, 
which  was  acknowledged  as  eai'ly  as  in 
the  first   constitution  of  1791.     Yet  the 
three  projects  of  Canibac^res,  then  deputy, 
afterwards    second    consul,    and    finally 
grand  chancellor  of  the  empire,  in  1793 
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and  1795,  did  not  meet  with  approbation. 
The  code  of  civil  law  was  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care ;  its  defects  must,  there- 
fore, be  attiibuted  to  the  then  state  of  legal 
science  in  France.     The  restoration  has 
caused  no  essential  changes  in  it,  but  only 
deprived  it  of  its  name,  Code  JVapoUon. 
A  new  official  edition  was  prepared,  in  the 
Bulletin  dcs  Lois  (vii.  ser.  ii.  109),  in  which, 
however,    nothing    but    the    expressions 
referring  to   Napoleon  and  the  imperial 
constitution    was    changed.      A    similar 
alteration   had   been  made  by  Napoleon 
when   he  assumed  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  only  essential  change  in  the  civil  code, 
down  to  the  present  time,  is  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  divorce,  which,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  church,  had 
heen  made  entu-ely  free  during  the  revo- 
lution, but  had  been  subjected  to  some 
restrictions  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 
If  we  leave  out  of  the  question  ecclesias- 
tical considerations,  and  examine  the  sub- 
ject only  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there 
can  be   no  doubt  that  the   sanctity   and 
moral  dignity  of  matrimony  are  better 
secured  by  declaruig  it  dissoluble,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  with  the   ob- 
servance   of    proper    restrictions,     than 
by   increasing  the  mutual  dislike  of  the 
})arties,  by  making  the  bond  indissoluble, 
preserving  thus  the  appearance  only,  and 
not  the  essentials  of  marriage.     Next  to 
the  code  of  civil  law,  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure  is  particularly  the  creation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time.     The  criminal  ordon- 
naiice  of  1G70,  by  its  severity  (allowing  a 
double  torture,  the  questuyii  preparatoire,  to 
compel  confession,  and  the  question  prial- 
able,  before  the  execution,  to  discover  the 
accomplices),  but  still  more  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  administered  by  the  tri- 
bunals, had  excited  universal  indignation. 
The  ambition  of  the  higher  courts,  which 
aspired  not  only  to  the  securing  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  judicial  authority,  but 
also  to  political  influence  ;  the  pride  of  the 
judges  in  their  infallibility,  and  the  esprit 
du  corps,  united  the  higher  and  lower 
courts  in  endeavors  to  conceal  and  de- 
fend their  en-ors.     The  principle  that  con- 
fession was  not  necessary  for  condemna- 
tion, but  that  circumstantial  evidence  alone 
was  sufficient  (tiie  exclusion  of  which  was 
the  chief  trait  of  the  German  code   of 
criminal  procedure  of  1532),  was  accom- 
panied by  many  revolting  abuses,  and  the 
execution  of  innocent  persons — Lebrun, 
Langlade,  Calas,  Sirwen,  Montbailli,  La- 
barre,  Lally  and  others.    The  authority  of 
Beccaria  and  Voltaire,  and  the  example 
of  the  English  criminal  law,  eulogized  by 


Montesquieu  and  his  disciples,  were  in- 
strumental   in    bringing    about   a  better 
state  of  things.     The  abolition  of  torture, 
the  complete  reform  of  tlic  criminal  courts 
and  procedure,  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  die  revolution.     The  courts  were  mod- 
elled on  the  plan  of  the  English,  Junes 
were  introduced,  and  an  order  of  cnmmal 
procedure   (Sept.   29,  1791),   which   was 
followed   (Oct.  6)  by   a  penal  code,  and 
(Oct.  21)   by   a   complete   instruction  on 
criminal  procedure,  was  among  the  laboi-s 
of  the  constituent  assembly.     Though  sev- 
eral changes  have  been  made  in  the  later 
laws  on  criminal  procedure,  in  the  Code 
des  Dilits  et  des  Peines  of  Oct.  25,  1795, 
and  in   single   ordinances    (see    Dupin's 
Lois  criminclles  extraites  de  la  Colhction  du 
Louvre  et  du  Bulletin  des  Lois,  Paris,  1621 ), 
nevertheless   the   nde   requiring,  after  a 
preliminary  written  trial,  oral  process  and 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  remained  unaltered, 
and  was  preserved  in  the  Code  d' Instruc- 
tion criminelle  of  Napoleon,  of  Nov.  27, 1808. 
Still  a  general  dissatisfaction  prevails  in 
France  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  law, 
particularly  as  it  is  thought  that  too  much 
influence  is  left;  to  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  jurymen.     Among 
many  writings  against  the  French  criminal 
law,  some  are  very  distinguished  (for  in- 
stance, Berenger  De  la  Justice  criminelle  en 
France,  Paris,  1818 ;  Dupin's  Ohservalions 
sur  plusieurs  Points  importans  de  notre  Le- 
gislation criminelle,  Paris,  1821).   A  greater 
confonnity  with  the  English  law  is  wished 
for  by  many,  and  is,  of  course,  much  op- 
posed by  another  party.     The  penal  law 
{Code penal)  of  the  22d  of  Feb.,  1810,  is  a 
modification  of  the  earlier  code  of  the  8th 
Oct.,  1791,  and  of  the  Code  dcsDdiis  et  des 
Peines,  of  the  25th  Oct.,  1795.     Before  the 
revolution,  there  was  no  penal  code,  but 
disconnected  ordinances,  and  a  theory  con- 
structed chiefly  on  the  Roman  law,  which, 
with  some  mitigations  of  its  severity  in 
particular  cases,  is  also  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  codes.    The  penal  code  has  also 
been  repeatedly  attacked ;  the  cpdes  being, 
of  course,  among  the  most  prominent  sub- 
jects of  party  controvei-sy.  (Bavoux,  in  his 
LeconsPrdiminaires  surle  Codepinal,l*ans, 
1821 .)    The  code  of  civil  procedure  ( Code 
dcProcMure  civile)  of  April  24, 1806,  is  only 
a  new  version  of  the  ordinance  of  proce- 
dure of  1667,  resting  on  the  same  basis. 
The  accusation,  answer,  replication,  and 
the  statement  of  the  points  at  issue,  ar« 
managed  by  the  advocates,  without  the 
interference  and   direction  of  the   court. 
Written  evidence  is  required  by  the  laws ; 
but  the  insufficiency  of  this  kind  of  proof  is 
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supplied  by  the  liberty  of  demanding  from 
the  oj)posite  party,  at  every  stage  of  the 
process,  an  explicit  statement  respecting 
facts  and  circumstances  (interrogation  sur 
fails  el  arlicles).  This  statement  has  the 
same  force,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  as  if  delivered  on  oath.  The 
last  declaration  of  the  parties  is  made 
verbally  before  the  court,  and,  according 
to  rule,  is  followed  immediately  by  the 
judgment.  The  basis  of  this  process  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  German  in  eariier 
times,  particularly  before  1654,  until  the 
courts  were  obliged  to  examine  the  ac- 
cusation and  defence,  and  the  last  oral 
process  was  changed  into  a  written  one. — 
The  Code  de  Commerce,  of  the  20th  and 
21st  September,  1807,  is  a  modification  and 
extension  of  the  above-mentioned  ordi- 
nances of  1673  and  1681,  on  commerce 
and  navigation. — These  five  codes  have 
had  a  number  of  commentators  and 
editora.  They  are  founded  on  the  basis 
of  usage  and  experience,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent, at  least  in  the  civil  code,  that  it  has 
been  an  object  to  avoid  the  particular  and 
incidental,  and  to  establish  general  princi- 
l)les.  The  ancient  laws  of  France  are  as 
indispensable  for  their  illustration  as  the 
histoiy  of  their  origin,  the  projects,  the 
observations  of  the  courts  and  of  the  tribu- 
nate, the  discussions  in  the  council  of  state, 
and  the  speeches  in  the  legislative  body. 
]\Io3t  of  these  materials  are  printed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  history  and  study 
of  the  French  codes  is  indispensable  for 
a  right  understanding  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, its  real  character  and  tendency, 
as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary  man  whom 
it  produced.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  discussions  of  the  articles  of  the  codes, 
we  find  the  consul  Bonaparte,  who  usu- 
ally partook  in  the  discussions,  inclining, 
generally,  to  the  milder  side.  Besides  the 
official  editions,  we  have  several  editions 
of  single  codes,  and  of  the  five  codes  to- 
gether, of  which  two  deserve  to  be  partic- 
ularly mentioned,  as  tliey  contain,  at  the 
same  time,  useful  annotations  and  addi- 
tions :  Lts  Cinq  Codes,  annotes  par  Sireij 
(1818,  5  vols.  4to.);  and,  as  a  manual, 
Manuel  du  Droit  Franpais,  contcnant  la 
Charte  Constitutionnelle  et  les  Cinq  Codes, 
etc.,  par  Pailliet  ( Paris,  5th  edit,  August, 
1821,  Ato.  and  12mo.).  The  history  of 
French  law  has  been  given  by  Fieuri  of 
Silberrad  (in  his  edition  of  Heineccius's 
Hist.  Jur.),  and  by  Bemardi  [Dc  rOri^ne 
et  dts  Prof^res  de  la  Legislation  Francaise ; 
Paris,  1816). — The  Code  Forestier,  or  the 
collection  of  laws  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  woods,  those  belonging  to 
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cities,  villages,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
king,  was  published  Aug.  1,  1827,  under 
Charles  X.  It  is  to  be  found,  with  the 
Ckade  Constitutionnelle,  the  five  codes, 
&c.,  in  a  very  convenient  edition,  the  title 
of  wljich  runs  thus :  Les  Six  Codes,  avec 
Indication  dc  leurs  Dispositions  correlatives 
et  Rapports  entre  eux,  augmentis  de  la 
Charte  ConstitutionneUe,du  Tarifdes  Frais 
de  Justice,  de  la  Loi  svr  le  Sacrilege  ;  d^un 
Ckoix  des  autres  Lois,  D6crets,  Orion- 
nances,  formant  le  Complement  de  la  Le- 
gislation civile,  comTnerciale  et  crimineUc,  et 
d'une  Table  des  Matieres ;  Paris,  From^nt 
et  Lequien,  1828.  Though  tliis  title  speaks 
of  the  Six  Codes,  the  five  first  given  are 
of  course  considered  as  constituting  one 
whole. 

Having  given,  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  general  liistory  of  the  Five 
Codes,  we  shall  offer  here  a  brief  outline 
of  the  particular  history  of  the  Code  J\/a- 
poUon,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Code  civil. 
One  of  the  first  labors  of  Bonaparte,  when 
consul,  was,  to  give  France  a  code.  By 
a  consular  decree,  dated  24th  of  Thermi- 
dor,  year  8  (Aug.  12,  1800),  a  cominittee 
was  instituted  "to  compare  the  order 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ^ojefs  for  a  civil  code  hitherto 
published,  to  determine  the  i)lan  which 
the  committee  shall  think  best  to  adopt, 
and  to  discuss  the  chief  piinciples  of  civil 
legislation."  Portalis,  Tronchet,  Bigot- 
Preamcneu,  MaleviUe,  and  the  minister  of 
justice,  formed  this  committee.  Portalis 
and  MaleviUe  were  of  the  pays  du  droit 
icrit.  {See  the  preceding  paragraph.)  In 
the  following  year,  1801,  these  commis- 
sioners reported  a  draft  of  a  civil  code, 
which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  submitted 
to  the  court  of  cassation  (of  errors ;  see 
Cassation,  Court  of)  and  the  various  courts 
of  appeal.  With  the  reports  of  the  judges 
of  these  courts,  the  draft  was  submitted  to 
the  council  of  state,  over  which  the  consul 
Bonaparte  presided,  and  in  which  every 
part  was  thoroughly  discussed.  In  the 
Avork  entitled  Conference  du  Code  civil, 
avec  la  Discussion  particvliere  du  Conseil 
d^Etat  et  du  Tribunal,  &c.,  8  vols.  12mo., 
Paris,  1805,  a  detailed  and  very  carefully- 
prepared  report  of  these  discussions  is 
contained.  Each  article,  after  having 
been  discussed  in  this  body,  was  present- 
ed to  the  tribunate,  where  it  underwent 
another  discussion,  and  was  returned  to 
the  council  of  state  as  ado[)ted,  rejected 
or  amended.  In  this  way,  the  five  codes, 
already  mentioned,  were  successively  pro- 
duced. The  Code  civil  was  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  CodeJ^apoUon.  It  is  divided  into 
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2281  paragraphs,  which  are  numbered,  aiid 
consist  of  a  few  lines  each.    Tlie  work  is 
divided  into  3  books  (livres);  each  book 
into  a  certain  number  of  titles ;  each  title 
is  comprised  in  one  or  more  chapters.    A 
preliminary  title,  "On the  Publication, Ef- 
fects and  Application  of  the  Law  in  Gen- 
eral," precedes  the  whole.    The  first  book 
is  entitled  "Of  Persons,"  and,  in  11  titles, 
treats,   1.  of  the  enjoyment  and  privation 
of  civil  rights;    2.  of  civil  acts,  such   as 
the    registry    of   births,    marriages    and 
deaths  ;    3.  of  domicil ;    4.  of  absentees ; 
5.   of  maiTiages;    6.    of  divorce;    7.   of 
the   relations  of  father  and  son;    8.  of 
adoption  and  officious  guardianship;    9. 
of  the  paternal  power ;    10.  of  minority, 
guardianship   and  emancipation ;    11.  of 
majority,  of  guardianship  of  persons  of 
age   (interdiction)    and   judicial   counsel. 
The  second  book  is  entitled  "  Of  Property 
and  the  different  Modifications  of  Owner- 
ship," and,  in  4  titles,  treats,  1.  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  property  mto  real  and  personal 
(immeubles  et  meubles) ;    2.  of  ownership ; 
3.  of  usufruct,  of  use  and  habitation ;    4. 
of  servitudes  (easements  ;  des  servitudes  ou 
services  fonciers).    The  third  book  is  en- 
titled "  Of  the  different  Modes  of  acquiring 
Property,"  and,  in  20  titles,  treats,    1.  of 
successions ;    2.  of  donations  inter  vivos 
and  testaments ;    3.  of  contracts,  or  con- 
ventional obUgations  in  general ;    4.    of 
engagements  formed  without  a  conven- 
tion ;    5.  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and 
tiie  rights  of  the  parties  respectively  ;   6. 
of  sale  ;    7.  of  exchange  ;    8.  of  the  con- 
tract of  letting  to  hire  ;   9.  of  partnership ; 
10.  of  loan  ;  11.  of  deposit  and  sequestra- 
tion ;     12.   of  contracts   connected  with 
chance  [aleaioires,  such  as  wagers  and 
life-rents)  ;    13.    of  powers  of  attorney ; 
14,  of  becoming  security  ;    15.   of  trans- 
actions ;     16.    of  bodily   duress  in   civil 
cases;   17.  of  furnishing  security  ;    18.  of 
mortgages  ;    19.  of  taking  and  setting  off 
by  execution ;    20.   of  prescriptions.     It 
would  be  neccssaiy  to  give  the  heads  of 
the  chaptera  also,  in   order  to  present  a 
clear  view  of  the  code,  but  our  hmits  do 
not  permit  it     The  work  already  quoted, 
Conference  du  Code  civil,  is  indispensable 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  code, 
because  it  gives  the  history  of  each  law. 
It  first  presents  each  article  in  the  code,  as 
finally  adopted.     Next  follow  the  differ- 
ent forms  and  di-aughts   of  each  article 
discussed  in  the  council  of  state,  with  the 
report  of  the  discussions.    To  this  suc- 
ceed the  observations  made  in  the  sec- 
tion of  legislation  of  the  tribunate.    We 
learu,  from  this  work,  how  active  a  part 


Napoleon  took  in  tlie   formation   of  the 
code,  as  his  remarks  are  given  as  well  as 
those  of  the  othei-s,  and  lie  was  present 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  debates. 
By  the  conquests  of  the  French,  the  Code 
MtpoUon  was   mtroduced   into   Holland, 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  of  Nai)les  and  Spain,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Berg.     It  had  much  influ- 
ence, moreover,  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  several  smaller  countries,  as  Ba- 
den ;  but  it  has  nowhere,  out  of  France,  re- 
tained the  authority  of  law,  since  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  except  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands :  in  tlie  former,  how- 
ever, the  government  intends  to  introduce 
the  Prussian  code.     In   America,  it  has 
served  as  a  model  to  the  Code  of  Louisia- 
na and  the  Code  Henri.    (See  Louisiana, 
Code  of,  and  Christophe.) 
Codes,  les  Six.    (See  Codes,  les  Cinq.) 
Codex;  with  the  ancients,  that  part  of> 
the  wood  of  a  tree  next  to  the  bark.    Be- 
fore the  invention  of  paper,  wooden  tab- 
lets, covered  with  wax,  which  were  writ- 
ten on  with  the  style,  and  put  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  book,  were  called  codex. 
The  word  was  afterwards  retained,  in  times 
when  paper  was  used  for  writing,  to  de- 
note   a    large    book.      Thus,    important 
works,  particularly  old  manuscripts  of  po- 
ets, historians,  &c.,  which  had  been  pre- 
served, were  called  codices  manuscripti. 
(See  Manuscripts.)     In    like  manner,  a 
collection  of  laws  was  called  codex,  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
under  whom  it  had  been  compiled,  as 
Codex  Carolinus,  Code  JVapoUon. 

Codex  rescriptus  [Latin;  a  re-written 
codex).  This  name  is  given  to  ancient 
manuscripts,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  used,  after  the  original  writing  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  effaced,  for  the 
copying  of  other  works,  generally  ecclesi- 
astical treatises.  Thus  the  Institutions 
of  Gaius,  recently  discovered  by  Niebuhr, 
at  Verona,  are  a  codex  rescriptus.  Some 
skill  is  requii-ed  to  read  the  ancient  letters 
under  the  others.  The  Greek  name  for  co- 
dex rescriptus  is  palimpsest  (q.  v.),  now  more 
frequently  used.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  have  been  sometimes  effaced, 
to  make  way  for  homilies  and  legends. 
One  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible,  described  by  Wetstein,  in  his  pref- 
ace to  his  New  Testament,  as  number  C, 
is  a  codex  rescriptus. 

Codex  Alexandrinus.  (See  Mexan- 
drian  Copy.) 

Codicil,  in  law;  a  supplement  to  a 
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will,  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  either 
for  the  puq>ose  of  explaining  or  altering, 
or  of  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the 
testator's  former  disposition.  A  codicil 
may  be  annexed  to  a  will,  cither  actually 
or  constructively.  It  may  not  only  be 
written  on  the  same  paper,  or  affixed  to 
or  folded  up  witli  the  will,  but  may  be 
written  on  a  different  paper,  and  deposited 
in  a  different  place.  If  intended  to  effect 
a  devise  of  lands,  it  must  go  through  the 
forms  required  by  the  statute  of  frauds ; 
but,  to  a  will  of  personal  estate,  it  may 
be  either  written  or  nuncupative,  provid- 
ed, in  tlie  latter  case,  it  only  supplies  an 
omission  in  the  will. 

C0DKIN6TON.  (See  J^cmarino,  and 
Greece,  Modem.) 

CoDRUs,  son  of  Melanthus,  was  the 
17th  and  last  king  of  Athens.  During  his 
reign,  Attica  was  attacked  by  the  Dorians, 
or,  accorduig  to  some,  by  the  inliabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Thracians. 
Tlie  assailants,  on  inquiring  of  an  oracle 
what  would  be  the  result  of  their  incur- 
sion, received  for  answer  that  they  would 
be  successful  if  they  avoided  killing  the 
Athenian  king.  Codrus,  becoming  ac- 
quauited  with  this  answer,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  He  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  peasant's  dress,  entered 
the  enemy's  camp,  provoked  a  quarrel 
with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain.  The 
Atlienians,  upon  hearing  of  this,  sent  a 
herald  to  demand  the  body  of  their  king. 
The  courage  of  the  assailants  was  so 
damped,  when  they  l)ecame  acquainted 
with  the  cL-cumstances,  that  they  retired 
without  striking  a  blow.  In  honor  of 
their  patriotic  monarch,  the  Athenians 
now  abolished  the  royal  dignity,  esteem- 
ing no  one  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of 
Codrus.  They  also  used  his  name  as  a 
common  term  to  express  a  man  of  distin- 
guished excellence. 

Coefficients,  in  algebra;  figures  put 
before  the  letters,  to  indicate  how  many 
times  the  letter  is  to  be  added  to  itself. 
Thus  4  a  signifies  a-|-o+a-|-a.  If  tlie  co- 
efficient is  indefuiite,  it  is  expressed  by  a 
letter,  as  b  a. 

CoEHORN,  Mcnno,  baron  of;  an  engi- 
neer; born,  1641,  near  liCwarden,  in  Fries- 
land.  His  father,  a  distinguished  officer, 
early  instilled  into  him  an  inclination  for 
military  science,  which  he  studied  thor- 
ouglily.  In  his  16th  year,  he  entered  the 
service  as  captain.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  (1673),  and 
at  the  battles  of  Senef,  Cassel,  St.  Denis 
and  Fleurus,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  colonel.    In  1675,  not  having  received  the 


command  of  a  regiment,  which  had  been 
promised  him,  he  negotiated  with  Lou- 
vois  for  entering  into  the  French  service. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  detahied 
his  wife  and  eight  children  as  hostages, 
and  thus  obliged  him  to  return,  and  secur- 
ed his  attachment  by  acts  of  favor.  In  the 
wai"  of  1689,  against  France,  he  again  dis* 
tinguished  himself  His  defence  of  fort 
William,  in  1692,  which  he  himself  had 
planned,  against  the  attacks  of  Vauban, 
attracted  much  attention.  Both  com- 
manders displayed  all  their  talents.  Coe- 
hom  was  finally  wounded,  and  had  but 
150  men  left  able  to  do  duty,  when  he 
surrendered  the  fort,  June  OS,  1692.  In 
1702,  he  destroyed  the  French  lines  near 
St.  Donat.  In  the  same  year,  he  pubUshed 
at  Lewarden  his  new  theory  of  fortifica- 
tion. In  1703,  he  directed  several  sieges. 
In  1704,  Marlborough  invited  him  to  the 
Hague,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations, 
where  he  died,  March  17,  1704.  Coehom 
was  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  honor- 
able feelings  and  habits.  He  fortified  al- 
most all  the  strong  places  in  Holland. 
Bergen-op-Zoom  he  considered  his  mas- 
terwork.  His  system,  and  that  of  Vauban, 
are  entirely  different.  Vauban  operated 
by  manoeuvres,  and,  by  the  skilful  direction 
of  his  ordnance  and  his  men,  saved  both, 
and  wearied  and  divided  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  ;  Coehom  crushed  by  an  overpow- 
ering mass  of  artillery  and  of  men,  and 
sacrificed  both  for  a  rapid  and  powei-ful 
effect  Vauban's  manoeuvres  were  found- 
ed on  calculations  which  are  always  in 
one's  power ;  Coehom  founded  his  on  su- 
periority of  force,  which  is  not  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  combatant.  His  system, 
however,  is  well  deserving  the  study  of 
tlie  militaiy  engineer. 

CffiLius,  MoNS  (now  Monte  Celio) ;  one 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  so  called  from 
an  Etruscan  leader,  Cdes  Vihenna,  who 
dwelt  there.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  part 
of  Rome,  called  CalinuyiUium,  or  Calimon- 
tana,  the  valley  between  the  Mons  Coelius 
and  Mons  Esquilinus.  The  Palatine  was 
on  the  west,  the  Esquiline  on  the  north  of 
the  Mons  Coelius.  There  were  five  tem- 
ples on  this  hill.  At  present,  the  church 
of  the  SS.  Quaitro  Coronati  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.     (See  Rovie.) 

C(EN0BiTE.    (See  Anchorite.) 

CoEUR  DE  Lion.  (See  Richard,  Cteur  de 
lAon.) 

Coffee  is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen  shmb, 
which  is  cultivated  in  hot  climates,  and  is 
chiefly  imported  from  Arabia  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies. — This  shrub  (coffeaJlra- 
hka)  is  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height.    The 
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leaves  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  2  broad, 
smooth,  green,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  giow  in  bunches 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  are  white  and 
sweet-scented.  The  berries  and  fruit  are 
somewhat  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  and  of  a  dark-red  color  when 
ripe.  Each  of  these  contains  two  cells, 
and  each  cell  a  single  seed,  which  is  the 
coffee  as  we  see  it  before  it  undergoes  the 
process  of  roasting. — Coffee  is  an  article 
of  but  recent  introduction.  To  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  wholly  unknown.  Its 
use  appeai-s  to  have  originated  in  Ethio- 
pia; and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  Constantinople  in  1554,  from 
whence  it  was  gradually  adopted  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe.  The  informa- 
tion we  have  respecting  its  Introduction 
into  England  is,  that,  in  1652,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, a  Turkey  merchant,  brought  home 
with  him  a  Greek  servant,  whose  name 
was  Pasqua,  and  who  underetood  the 
methods  of  roasting  coflee,  and  making  it 
into  a  beverage.  This  man  was  the  first 
who  publicly  sold  coflee  in  England,  and 
kept  a  house  for  that  pui-pose  in  George 
yard,  Lombard  street  At  Paris,  coffee 
was  nearly  unknown,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Turkisli  ambassador  Solomon  Aga, 
in  1669 ;  about  three  years  after  which  the 
first  coffee-house  is  said  to  have  been 
established  in  that  city.  The  coffee-shrub 
was  originally  planted  in  Jamaica  in  1732. 
— Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of 
coffee  in  Arabia.  The  trees  are  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  nurseries,  and  after- 
■wards  planted  out  in  moist  and  shady  sit- 
uations, on  sloping  grounds,  or  at  the  foot 
of  mountains.  Care  is  taken  to  conduct 
little  rills  of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  require  to  be 
constantly  surrounded  with  moisture.  As 
soon  as  the  fniit  is  nearly  ripe,  the  water 
is  turned  off,  lest  the  fruit  should  be  ren- 
dered too  succulent.  In  places  much  ex- 
posed to  the  south,  the  trees  are  planted 
in  rows,  and  are  shaded  from  the  other- 
wise too  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  by  a 
branching  kind  of  poplar-tree.  When  the 
fruit  has  attained  its  maturity,  cloths  are 
j)laced  under  the  trees,  and  uj)on  these  the 
laborers  shake  it  down.  They  afterwards 
spread  the  berries  on  mats,  and  expose 
them  to  the  sun  to  dry.  The  husk  is  then 
broken  off  by  large  and  heavy  rollers  of 
wood  or  iron.  When  the  coffee  has  been 
thus  cleared  of  its  husk,  it  is  again  dried 
in  the  sun,  and,  lastly,  winnowed  with  a 
large  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it 
from  the  pieces  of  husks  with  which  it  is 
intermingled.    A  pound  of  coffee  is  gen- 


erally more  than  the  produce  of  one  tree ; 
but  a  tree  in  great  vigor  will  produce  three 
or  four  pounds.— The  best  coflee  is  im- 
ported from  Mocha,  on  tlie  Red  sea.  This 
kind,  which  is  denominated  Mocha  and 
Tlirkey  coffee,  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
any  which  the  European  colonists  are 
able  to  raise,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
tlie  difference  of  cUmate  and  soil  in  which 
it  grows.  It  is  packed  in  large  hales,  each 
containinganumber  of  smaller  bales,  and, 
when  good,  appesirs  fiesh,  and  of  a  green- 
ish-olive color.  The  coflee  next  in  esteem 
to  this  is  raised  in  Java  and  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  tliat  of  lowest  price,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.  When  stowed  in  ships, 
with  rum,  pepper,  or  other  articles,  it  is 
said  that  coffee  contracts  a  rank  and  un- 
pleasant flavor;  and  this  has  been  assigned 
as  a  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  that  which 
is  imported  from  the  European  plantations. 
— The  quantity  of  coffee  annually  suppli- 
ed by  Arabia  is  supposed  to  be  upwards 
of  14,000,000  of  pounds.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  alone  exported 
more  than  70,000,000  of  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  and,  at  the  jjresent  day,  such  is  the 
fertility  of  this  island,  that  sufficient  coffee 
is  raised  to  reduce  the  price  greatly  in  ail 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Almost  all 
tlie  Mohammedans  drink  coffee  at  least 
twice  a  day,  very  hot,  and  without  sugar. 
— The  excellence  of  coffee  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  skill  and  attention 
exercised  in  roasting  it.  If  it  be  too  little 
roasted,  it  is  devoid  of  flavor,  and  if  too 
much,  it  becomes  acrid,  and  has  a  disa- 
greeable, burnt  taste.  In  Europe,  it  is 
usually  roasted  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box, 
perforated  Avith  numerous  holes,  and  fixed 
upon  a  spit,  which  runs  length wiee  through 
the  centre,  and  is  turned  by  a  jack,  or  by 
the  hand.  Coffee  is  used  in  the  form 
either  of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  of 
which  the  former  is  decidedly  preferable, 
both  as  regai-ds  flavor  and  strength.  Cof- 
fee, as  very  commonly  prepared  by  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  its  nature,  is  a 
decoction,  and  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
under  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  strength 
is  not  extracted  unless  it  be  Ixiiled.  But 
the  fact  is  just  the  reverse.  The  fine  aro- 
matic oil,  which  produces  the  flavor  and 
strength  of  coffee,  is  dispelled  and  lost  by 
boiling,  and  a  mucilage  is  extracted  at  the 
same  time,  which  also  tends  to  make  it  flat 
and  weak.  The  best  modes  are,  to  pour 
boiling  water  through  the  coffee  in  a  l)ig- 
gin  or  strainer,  which  is  found  to  extract 
nearly  all  the  strength  ;  or  to  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it,  and  set  it  upon  the  fire,  not 
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to  exceed  10  minutes.  Prepared  in  either 
way,  it  is  fine  and  strong.  As  a  medi- 
cine, strong  coffee  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  cordial,  and,  iii  paroxysms  of  the  asth- 
ma, is  one  of  the  best  remedies;  but  it 
should  be  very  strong,  and  made  with 
almost  as  much  cottee  as  water.  In  faint- 
iiess  or  exhaustion  from  labor  and  fatigue, 
and  from  sickness,  coftee  is  one  of  the 
most  cordial  and  delicious  restoratives. 
There  are  coffee-machines,  in  which  the 
water  is  boiled,  and  the  steam  penetrates 
the  coffee,  and  extracts,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  fine  aroma.  Immediately  after,  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  it.  Thus  the 
best  coffee  is  made.  As  we  have  ah-eady 
said,  in  Europe,  coffee  is  generally  roasted 
in  a  cylinder ;  in  Asia,  however,  open  pans 
or  tin  plates  are  used,  and,  if  the  time 
allows,  a  boy  is  employed,  who  picks  out 
every  bean,  when  it  has  reached  the  right 
degree  of  brownness.  The  same  is  done 
by  some  French  people.  The  second 
difference  in  the  Asiatic  way  of  preparing 
coffee  is,  that  they  pound  the  beans,  and 
do  not  grind  them,  much  preferring  the 
foniier  mode.  In  Marseilles,  we  have  seen 
coffee  likewise  pounded.  Whether  tliis  is 
really  preferable,  we  do  not  venture  to  de- 
cide; but  experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  Asiatic  coftee  is,  on  the  whole,  much 
better  than  the  European.  The  difference 
is  probably  owing  to  the  different  way  of 
roasting.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  boil  the 
coffee,  it  is  tnie,  but  they  boil  each  cup  by 
itself,  and  only  for  a  moment,  so  that  the 
effect  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  that  of 
hifusion,  and  not  like  that  of  decoction. 
They  do  not  separate  the  coffee  itself  from 
the  infusion,  but  leave  the  whole  in  tlie 
cui).  It  im])roves  the  beverage  very  much 
to  roast  and  grind  the  coffee  just  before  it 
is  used. — The  Turks  drink  coffee  at  all 
tunes  of  day,  present  it  to  visitors  both  in 
the  forenoon  and  aflemoon,  and  the  opi- 
um-eater lives  almost  entirely  on  cofiee 
and  opium.  Bcaujour,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  Greece,  tells  of  a  tkeriacophage 
(an  opium-eater),  who  drank  more  tlian  60 
cups  of  coffee  in  a  day,  and  smoked  as 
manj'  pipes.  Coffee  has  been  the  favorite 
beverage  of  many  distinguished  men.  Na- 
poleon and  Frederic  the  Great  drank  it 
freely ;  Voltaire  liked  it  very  strong ;  and 
Leibnitz  drank  it  also  during  the  whole 
dav,  but  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk.  The  best  coffee,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  world,  is  made  in 
France,  where  this  beverage  is  in  univer- 
sal request.  In  fact,  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  it  is  generally  drank.  In 
England,  however,  tea  is  a  more  common 


drink.  In  England  and  the  U.  States, 
coffee,  almost  always,  is  badly  made. 
The  coffee-houses  in  France,  it  is  well 
known,  are  places  wliich  afford  much 
ojjportunity  for  interesting  observation.  In 
tlie  soutli  of  France,  they  are  still  more 
frequented  than  in  the  north.  The  differ- 
ent cafes  of  the  palais  royal  in  Paiis  are 
famous :  the  cafi  des  mille  colonnts  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid.  The  cafe  de  la  pair 
contains  a  small  theatre.  In  the  cafi  dts 
aveugles,  eveiy  evening,  blind  men  and 
women  of  the  hospice  des  quinze-vingts  play 
and  sing.  Those  coffee-houses,  in  France, 
where  smoking  is  allowed,  are  called 
estaminets,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the 
beer-houses  in  Holland.  One  of  the  great- 
est attractions  in  French  coffee-houses  is 
the  limonadih-e,  a  woman  who  sits  in  an 
elevated  seat,  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  re- 
freshments. She  is  generally  very  pretty, 
and  is  dressed  with  much  taste.  With 
genuine  French  tact,  she  represses  all  im- 
proper freedoms.  The  coffee-houses  in 
London  are  poor. — In  the  East,  the  coffee- 
houses, or  rather  booths,  form  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  the  social  system ;  all  men  of  lei- 
sm-e  assembling  there.  In  these  places  are 
also  to  be  found  the  famous  story-tellers, 
who  repeat  long  tales  to  attentive  hearers, 
who  show  their  interest  by  exclamations 
of  "God  save  him!  Allah  deprive  hijn 
of  his  eyes!"  &.C.,  or  utter  warning  cries 
to  alarm  the  hero  when  danger  awaits  him. 
It  oflen  happens,  that  the  story  is  broken 
off,  and  continued  the  next  day.  There  is 
a  highly  interesting  manuscript  in  the  royal 
hbrary  at  Paris,  in  Arabic,  entitled,  the 
Support  of  Innocence.  It  relates  to  the 
lawfulness  of  using  coffee.  The  author 
is  Aljeziri  Alhaubali.  Of  this  De  Sacy 
gives  an  account  and  extracts  in  his  Chres- 
tomathie  Arahe  (vol.  i,  p.  441).  It  appears 
that  a  question  arose,  whether  coffee  was 
to  be  included  among  the  intoxicating 
beverages  which  the  Koran  prohibits ;  and 
tlie  manuscript  proves  that  it  is  not.  Thcj-e 
are  many  other  interesting  matters  in  these 
extracts.  The  sheikh,  the  writer  of  the 
manuscript,  proves  that  the  use  of  coffee 
was  first  hitroduced  by  a  famous  sheikh, 
imam,  mufti  and  scholar  of  Arabia  Felix, 
called  Dlutbani,  about  the  year  870  of  the 
Hegira.  In  Egypt,  the  drinking  of  coffee 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  regarded  almost 
as  a  religious  ceremony.  The  devotee;*, 
who  introduced  it  there,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoyh)g  it  on  3Ionday  and 
Friday  evenhigs,  when  it  was  handed 
round  with  great  solemnity,  accompanied 
with  many  prayers,  and  ever  and  anon 
>vith  exclamations  of  "  There  is  no  God 
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but  God !"  There  are  also  mentioned,  in 
the  manuscript  above  cited,  two  differ- 
ent methods  of  making  coffee,  one  called 
buniyya,  in  which  the  grain  and  husk  are 
used  together,  and  anotlier  called  kisha- 
riyya,  in  which  the  husk  is  used  alone. 
Many  sermons  against  coffee-drinking  are 
extant,  WTittcn  at  the  time  when  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe ;  as  there  are  also 
many  sermons  against  smoking.  We  rec- 
ollect having  read  tlie  following  passage 
in  an  old  sennon:  "They  cannot  wait 
until  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  regions  sur- 
rounds them,  but  encompass  themselves 
with  smoke  of  their  own  accord,  and  drink 
a  poison  which  God  made  black,  that  it 
might  bear  the  devil's  color." — ^The  foUow- 
ing  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee  im- 
ported into,  and  exported  from,  tlie  U. 
States,  diu-ing  several  years : 

Imported.  Exported. 

In  1821,  ?1,273,659  lbs. coffee.  $2,087,479 

"  1822,  25,782,390  "  "  1,653,607 

"  1823,  37,337,732  "  »  4,262,699 

«  1824,  39,224,251  "  "  2,923,079 

"  1825,  45,190,630  "  "  3,254,936 

"  1826,  37,319,497  "  "  1,449,022 

"  lf^7,  50,051,986  "  "  2,324,784 

England  imported, 

in  1824, 50,674,249 

"  1825, 52,597,518 

«  1826,     42,017,092 

«  1827, 47,938,047 

Quarter  ending  April  5, 

1828, 7,108,889 

Quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  from  Jan.  5,  1827,  to  Jan.  5,  1828 : 

British  plantation, 12,442,246 

Foreign  plantation, 12,-378,340 

East  India, 4,655,104 

Total, 29,475,690 

Coffin.  Coffins  were  used  bj'  the  an- 
cients only  to  receive  the  bodies  of  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  they  are  not  used  in  the  East, 
either  by  Mohammedans  or  Christians. 
The  modem  Jews  do  not  use  coffins,  but 
only  two  boards,  between  which  the 
corpse  is  tied.  But  in  Egypt,  coffms 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times 
univereally.  They  were  of  stone,  wood,  or 
fi  kind  of  paste-board  made  by  gluing  cloth 
together.  Coffins  among  Christians  were 
probably  introduced  with  the  custom  of 
biuying.  [See  Burying- Grounds.)  It  has 
been  often  proposed  that  they  should  be 
made  with  a  hole  opposite  the  place  of  the 
mouth  of  the  body,  so  as  to  allow  breath- 
ing, in  case  of  revival.  Of  course,  it  would 


be  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  let  tlie 
coffin  stand  ibr  some  days  m  a  convenient 
place,  as  is  Uie  custom  in  many  parts  ol 
Germany.  .        - 

CoFRA  DE  Perota  ;  a  niountam  ol 
Mexico  ;  Ion.  97°  8'  W. ;  lat.  19°  45'  N.  It 
is  13,414  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gull  ol 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  name  ot  tins 
mountain  is  Miuhcampapetl ;  the  Engh.sh, 
the  Four  parts,  or  the  Square  mountain. 
It  is  evident  tliat  tlie  mountain  has  been 
a  volcano,  and  is  formed  of  basaltic  i)or- 
phyrj'.  , 

Cognates  ;  the  relations  by  the  mother  s 
side. 

Cohesion  is  that  force  which  presences 
in  union  particles  of  a  similai-  kind.  Its 
action  is  seen  in  a  solid  mass  of  matter, 
the  parts  of  which  cohere  widi  a  certam 
force  which  resists  any  mechanical  action 
that  would  tend  to  separate  them.  In  dif- 
ferent bodies,  it  is  exerted  with  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  is  measured  by 
the  force  necessary  to  pull  them  asunder. 
According  to  Sickingen,  the  relative  co- 
hesive strength  of  the  metals  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gold, 150,955 

Silver, 190,771 

Platina, 202,361 

Copper, 304,696 

Soft  iron, 362,927 

Hard  iron, 559,880 

Cohesion  in  liquids  is  very  much  weaker, 
the  pails  being  disjoined  with  much  more 
facility ;  and,  in  substances  existing  in  tlie 
atrial  form,  it  is  entirely  overcome,  the  par- 
ticles, instead  of  attracting,  repelling  each 
other. — Cohesion  in  bodies  is  wealicned  or 
overcome  by  two  general  causes — by  the 
repulsion  communicated  by  caloric,  or  by 
the  attraction  which  may  be  exerted  by 
the  particles  of  one  body  on  those  of  an- 
other.— Caloric  communicated  to  a  solid 
body  separates  its  particles  to  greater  dis- 
tances, as  is  evident  fi-om  the  enlargement 
of  volume  which  it  produces.  By  thus 
increasing  the  distances,  the  force  with 
which  the  attraction  of  aggi'egation  or  co- 
hesion is  exerted  is  diminished  ;  if  the  heat 
be  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  cohe- 
sion is  so  far  weakened,  that  the  body 
passes  into  the  liquid  form  ;  and,  if  carried 
still  farther,  the  attractive  force  is  entirely 
overcome,  repulsion  is  established  between 
the  particles,  and  the  body  yiasses  into  the 
aeriform  state. — The  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  exertion  of  that  attraction 
which  unites  the  particles  of  one  body 
with  those  of  another.  If  a  liquid  be 
poured  on  a  solid,  it  often  happens  that 
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their  mutual  attraction  is  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  solid : 
its  particles  are  consequently  disunited,  to 
combine  with  those  of  the  liquid,  and  it 
entirely  disappears.    This  fonns  the  chem- 
ical process  oi' solution.    A  similar  effect  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  an  aeriform  body. — When  these 
powei-s,  whether  of  heat  or  of  chemical 
attraction,    are   withdrawn,  cohesion   re- 
sumes its  force,  but  witli  results  which  are 
ditterent,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which   this   happens. — When  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  is  suddenly  and 
forcibly  exerted,  the  particles  are  united, 
in  general,  indiscriminately,  and  according 
to  no  regular  law.     If  a  body,  which  has 
been  melted,  is  suddenly  cooled  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  it  becomes  sohd,  and  forms  a 
mass  of  no  regular  structure  or  figure ;  or, 
if  its  cohesion  has  been  suspended  by  the 
chemical  attraction   exerted    by  another 
body  towards  it,  and  if  this  attraction  sud- 
denly cease  to  operate,  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion is  resumed,  and  the  solid  substance 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  powder.     This 
latter  case  forms  the  chemical  operation 
denominated   precipitation. — But,    if   the 
force  of  cohesion  is  exerted  more  slow- 
ly, the  particles  are  united,  not  indiscrim- 
inately, but  usually  with  regulaiity,  so  as 
to  form  masses  of  regular  structure  and 
figure,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  and  de- 
terminate angles.    This  forms  the  opera- 
tion  of  crystallizcAion ;  and  such  masses 
arc  denominated  crystals. — Crystallization 
takes  place  from  fluidity,  produced  either 
by  heat  or  by  the  exertion  of  a  chemical 
attraction.     Ice  is  an  example  of  the  first, 
whicli   shoots    in   long,  slender  crystals, 
when  water  is  cooled  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent ;  and  salts,  which,  when  they  have 
been  dissolved  in  water,  sq>arate  in  crys- 
tals, on  withdrawing  a  part  of  their  water 
by   cvapoi"ation,   or  rcduciijg  its  solvent 
power  by  a  diminution  oi'its  temperature, 
is  an  example  of  crystallization  from  flu- 
idity, produced  by  affinity.     In  either  of 
those  cases,  if  the  operation  is  conducted 
slowly,  so  cs  to  admit  of  tlic  particles 
uniting  by  those  faces  most  disposed  to 
union,  crystals  are  formed ;  and  these  are, 
in  general,  larger,  more  transparent,  and 
more  regular  in  their  Ibrm,  tlie  slower  the 
cj3^stallization  has  talccn  place.     The  pro- 
duction of  these  regular  forms  is  favored 
by  the  introduction  of  an  already  fonned 
crystal,  or  of  some  foreign  substance,  into 
the  solution,  which  operates  as  a  nucleus, 
and  upon  which  the  crystallization  com- 
mences.    The  access  of  air  and  light  ex- 
erts an  important  uifluence,  also,  on  the 


crystallization   of  certain   salts. — An   en- 
largement of  volume  is  often  produced  by 
crystallization,  as  in  the  examples  of  ice, 
of  several  metals,  and  of  a  number  of  salts ; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  the  volume  of  the  crjstallized  sub- 
stance being  less  than  while  it  existed  in 
the  liquid  state — differences  evidently  de- 
pending on  the  mode  in  which  the  parti- 
cles unite. — Crystals  formed  from  a  wa- 
tery solution  generally  retain  a  poition  of 
water  in  a  combined  state ;  and  this  is  the 
case  not  only  with  those  salts  which  are 
formed  by  the  chemist,  and  in  the  aits, 
but  with  nearly  all  of  the  earthy  and  saline 
crystals  found  in  nature.     This  water  is 
named  their  water  of  cry  staUizcUion.    When 
deprived  of  it,  they  lose  tlieir  transparency 
and  density.   Some  part  with  it  from  mere 
exposure  to    tiie    air,  and    suffer    these 
changes ;  they  are  then  said  to  effloresce.  If 
they  attract  water  and  become  humid,  they 
are  said  to  deliquesce.     In  some  salts,  tlie 
water  of  crystallization  is  in  such  large 
quantity,  that,  on   the   api)lication    of  a 
moderate  heat,  it  causes  them  to  melt — a 
change  called  the  watery  fusion. — Water, 
which  has  dissolved  one  salt  to  the  point 
of  saturation,  will  still  take  up  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a 
third.     Sea-water  contains  several  well- 
known  saline  compounds.    In  such  cases, 
as  the  salts  have  different  degrees  of  solu- 
biUty,  they  may  often  be  obtained  sepa- 
rately, by  a  gradual  evaporation  of  the 
water,  the  least  soluble  being  the  first  to 
separate.     The  water  of  the  ocean,  evap- 
orated to  a  certain  degree,  yields  common 
salt;  evaporated  still   further,  it  deposits 
Glauber's  salts,  and  the  remaining  liquid 
holds  dissolved  a  compound  containirig 
magnesia. — Crystallization  also  takes  place 
in  the  transition  fi-om  tlie  aerial  form,  as  is 
well  cxemphfied  in  the  arnmgement  of  a 
flake  of  snow. — Eveiy  substance  in  crys- 
tallizing is  disj)03ed  to  assume  a  certain 
regular  figure :  sea-salt,  for  example,  takes 
the  fbiin  of  the  cube ;  nitre,  that  of  a  prism. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  crystallized  in 
rhomboids,  a  paiticular  class  of  prisms  and 
pyramids ;  and   garnet,  in  regular  dode- 
cahedrons.— The    important    application, 
therefore,  of  this  law  becomes  at  once 
obvious.    The  form  of  the  crystal,  in  min- 
eralogy, enables  us  to  determine  the  spe- 
cies to  which  it  belongs.     The  same  is 
true  of  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  their 
crystalline  forms  furnish  a  ceitain  test  of 
the  nature  of  the  crystallized  body. — ^Tlie 
theory  of  crystallization  is  still  obscure.   It 
may  be  conceived  that  the   particles  of 
bodies  are  of  certain  regular  figures,  and 
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that,  in  uniting,  they  may  be  disposed  to 
approacli  by  certain  sides,  in  preference  to 
others,  probably  by  those  wliich  admit  of 
the  most  extensive  contact.  Hence  a  reg- 
ular structure  and  figure,  uniform  with 
regard  to  each  substance,  will  be  produced. 
— The  numerous  divei-sified  figures  of 
crystals  may  be  reduced  to  othei-s  more 
siinple  ;  thus  the  equilateral,  six-sided 
prisms,  and  the  double  six-sided  pyramid 
of  calc-spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  may  be 
reduced  Ijy  successive  sections  (parallel  to 
natural  joints  in  these  crystals)  to  the 
rhomhoid.  Tlie  figure  thus  aiTived  at  by 
mechanical  division,  and  which  is  suppos- 
ed to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  ciystal, 
is  called  the  primitive  form.  The  number 
of  original  fonns  thus  obtained,  according 
to  M.  HaUy,  amounts  to  six;  1.  the  regular 
tetrahedron ;  2.  the  parallelopipedon,  which 
includes  the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all 
the  solids,  which  have  six  faces  parallel, 
two  and  two ;  3.  the  octohedron,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  triangles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  equilateral,  isosceles,  or 
scalene ;  4.  the  hexagonal  prism  ;  5.  the  do- 
decahedron, with  rhombic  faces;  6.  the 
dodecahedron,  with  triangular  faces. — The 
secondai-y  forms  of  ciystals,  or  such  as  are 
usually  exhibited  by  nature,  are  supposed 
to  grow  out  of  the  primitive  fonns  in  the 
following  manner: — The  particles  first 
unite  to  produce  the  primitive  fonn,  and 
from  this  proceeds  the  secondary  form  by 
the  a])plication  of  successive  layers  of  par- 
ticles parallel  to  its  faces ;  which  layers  are 
denominated  iammffi  of  supei-position.  The 
modification  of  figiue  is  the  consequence 
of  the  abstraction  of  one,  two,  or  more 
rows,  or  ranges  of  particles,  from  the  planes 
or  angles  of  each  of  these  laminrc,  by  which 
a  decreasing  series  of  particles  will  be 
formed.  Thus,  sui)posing  that  upon  one 
side  of  a  cube  successive  layers  of  cubic 
particles  be  placed,  and  each  layer  be  less, 
by  one  range  of  particles,  than  the  surface 
upon  which  it  rests,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
lines  which  bound  the  sides  must  be  con- 
tinually approaching  each  other,  and  that 
the  last  layer  must  consist  of  a  single  cube. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  tour-sided  pyramid 
will  l)e  raised  upon  one  of  the  suriaces  of 
the  cube  ;  and  that,  if  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen upon  the  five  otlier  sides,  the  cube 
nnist  be  converted  into  a  dodecahedron, 
with  rhombic  faces.  The  last  figiu"e  is  then 
secondary.  Its  formation  has  generally 
been  quoted  to  illustrate  the  law  of  decre- 
ment, as  it  lias  been  termed,  and  it  is  easy 
to  represent  it,  although  coai-sely,  by  mod- 
els. "  But  it;"  says  M.  HaOy, "  for  this  kind 
cf  rude  masoniy,  which,  however,  has  tlie 


advantage  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  we  sub- 
stitute the  infinitely  delicate  architecture  of 
nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conceive  the 
nucleus  as  consisting  of  an  inconijjarably 
greater  number  of  imperceptible  moleculce, 
and  then  tlie  number  of  lamincB  of  sujjer- 
position  being  itself  considerably  augment- 
ed, while  their  thickness  has  become 
imperceptible,  tlie  channels  which  these 
lamina  fomi  at  their  edge  s  will  likewise 
escape  our  senses."  Hence  tlie  surfaces 
of  crj'stals  appear  to  us  planes. — The  facts 
which  have  been  discovered,  relative  to  tlie 
laws  of  decrement,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  an  immense  variety  of  crystals  may 
be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  combinations 
of  the  pailicles  producing  the  primitive 
fonns  ;  for  the  decrements  may  take  place 
on  the  edges,  or  paitillel  with  the  faces  of 
the  primitive  forms,  on  the  angles,  in  which 
the  lines  are  parallel  with  the  diagonals  of 
the  faces,  in  lines  parallel  to  those  which 
intei-sect  the  diagonals  and  faces,  consti- 
tuting the  intermediate  decrements,  or  in 
a  mode  which  combines,  more  or  less,  the 
decrements  already  mentioned,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  said  to  be  mixed.  These 
primary  decrements  may  be  so  modified, 
as  that  they  shall  take  place  on  certain 
edges,  or  certain  angles  only ;  or  in  uni- 
form and  alternate  ranges;  or  from  one 
edge,  or  one  angle,  to  another ;  or,  at  the 
same  time,  on  all  the  edges  and  all  the  an- 
gles, &c.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  fecun- 
dity allied  to  this  simplicity,  that,  when 
limited  to  ordinary  decrements,  and  to 
form  ranges  on  the  edges  and  angles  of  a 
rhomboid,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
this  species  of  nucleus  is  susceptible  of  pro- 
ducing 8,388,640  varieties  of  distinct  fonns. 

Cohort.    (See  Legion.) 

CoiMBETORE,  or  Coimbetoor;  aprov- 
ince  of  Hindostan,  in  Mysore,  and  south- 
ern part  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan. The  country  is  separated  from  tlie 
country  of  Travancorc,  Cochin  and  the 
Nayrs,  by  lofty  mountains,  called  the  West- 
em  Glututs ;  a  continuation  of  wliich  also 
bounds  it  on  the  north ;  on  the  cast  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Camatic,  and  south  by 
Dindigul ;  and  it  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Coimbetorc.  It  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing sugar,  cotton,  rice  and  bete!  leaf;  and 
well  watered  by  several  rivers.  The 
I)rincipal  towns  are  Coimlietore,  Erroad 
and  Carreer.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Tippoo,  and  the  division  of  his  territories, 
Coimbetore  was  ceded  to  the  English 
East  India  company. 

Coimbetore  ;  a  town  of  Hindostan,  and 
capital  of  the  province  to  which  it  gives 
name  ;  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
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Ghauts,  on  the  river  Noyel ;  90  miles  S. 
Seringapatairi,  252  S.  W.  Madras;  Ion. 
77°  7'  E.  ;  lat.  10°  58'  N.  ;  population, 
12,000;  houses,  2000.  This  city  for- 
merly contained  upwards  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants ;  but  it  suffered  much  by  the  wars 
of  the  British  and  the  Mysore  sovereigns. 
It  is  now  recovering.  The  cxjwrts  are  to- 
bacco, cotton,  thread,  cloth,  sugar,  betel,  &c. 

CoiMBRA  (anciently  Coimbriga  or  Coim- 
brica) ;  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Beira,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
ucar  the  river  Mondego,  90  miles  N.  N.  E. 
Lisbon ;  Ion.  8°  25/  W.  ;  lat.  40°  13'  N. : 
the  population  was  lately  given  at  15,200 ; 
but  the  disturbances  in  Portugal  have, 
according  to  recent  accounts,  reduced  the 
number  much.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
seat  of  the  mquisition.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  7  churches,  an  hospital  and  a 
university.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans, 
about  300  B.  C.  The  univei-sity  was  orig- 
inally founded  in  A.  D.  1291,  at  Lisbon,  but 
was  transferred  hither  in  A.  D.  1308,  and 
is  now  the  only  one  in  Portugal.  It  con- 
sists of  18  colleges  with  ample  funds.  The 
coui-se  of  study  here  is  divided  into  six 
branches,  viz.  theology,  taught  by  8  pro- 
fessors ;  canon  law,  by  9 ;  civil  law,  by  8 ; 
medicine,  by  6 ;  mathematics,  by  4 ;  and 
philosophy,  by  4.  The  immber  of  stu- 
dents, in  1804,  was  1431,  and,  in  1817, 
about  1400.  To  the  university  belong  a 
botanic  garden  and  a  libraiy  of  40,000 
volumes.  The  aqueduct,  on  20  arches, 
is  remarkable.  The  environs  of  Coimbra 
produce  oil,  wine  and  lemons.  The  inhab- 
itants manufacture  linen,  pottery,  earthen 
ware,  aiticlcs  of  horn,  and  wooden  tooth- 
picks. 

Coins.  The  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  coin  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  table  is  given  in  the  Com- 
panion to  the  British  Almanac  for  1830,  in 
English  currency.  We  have  reduced  the 
values  given  in  the  English  table  into  the 
currency  of  the  U.  States.  The  subject  is 
one  which  does  not  admit  of  peifect  ac- 
curacy, but  we  believe  the  estimates  are 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  such  a  table  can  be  used.    The 


rates  used  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  U. 
States  for  some  of  the  most  important 
monies  of  account  mentioned,  are  as  fol- 
lows, being  somewhat  different  from  the 
value  assigned  to  them  in  the  table : — 

$    cts. 

English  poimd  sterling,   ...  4  44 1 

— shilling  sterling, ...  0  22f 

penny  sterUng,    ...  0  01  ^^jy 

France — franc, 0  18| 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands }  n  a^ 

— florin  or  guilder,  .  .  .  .  ^ 
sou  or  stiver,  0  02 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  results  in 
the  table  below  (we  use  the  words  of  the 
Companion)  is  foimded  upon  the  follow- 
ing principle.  In  a  coin  v/e  consider  the 
weight  and  standard.  By  standard  is 
meant  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  or  sil- 
ver which  it  contains:  the  rest  is  alloy. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  coin  to  contain  a 
thousand  parts  of  metal,  of  which  917  are 
pure  gold  or  silver,  the  83  remaining  parts 
being  alloy,  the  917  represent  the  standard, 
or  relative  purity  of  the  coin.  Suppose 
we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  value,  in 
English  money,  of  the  Russian  imperial 
of  10  rubles :  the  weight  is  13.073  gram., 
the  standard  at  917 ;  deducting  the  alloy, 
that  is,  1.08  gram.,  there  remain,  in  pure 
gold,  11.968  grammes.  The  English  sove- 
reign weighs  7.9808  gram.,  the  standard 
is  at  917,  the  alloy,  consequently,  0.662 
gram.,  and  the  weight  of  pure  gold  con- 
tained in  it,  7.3184  gram.  Now,  by  the 
rule  of  three,  the  question  will  thus  be  re- 
solved :  7.318  gram.  :  11.988  gram.  :  :  20 
shillings  :  =  £1  125.  9i.  By  this  meth- 
od, we  can  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
all  coins;  but  sometimes  the  value  thus 
ascertained  will  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
sum  allowed  in  exchange.  This  differ- 
ence arises  from  political  causes  and  com- 
mercial vicissitudes.  This  fall  and  rise,  in 
the  relative  value  of  money,  principally 
takes  place  wlierever  there  is  a  paper 
currency. — A  report  of  tJie  director  of  the 
U.  States'  mint,  in  1827,  gives  the  weight, 
value  and  fmeness  of  several  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish coins,  as  follows : — 


Weight. 
diet.   grs. 

Sovereign,     5    3.27 

Guinea, 5    9.44 


Pure  gold.    Cur.  val.  by  talc. 
diet.  grs.  S  ct». 

4  1^  4  55 

4  22.65         4  75 


Val.  pr.  rfwt. 

Actual  vat. 

r.ts. 

S  cts.  m. 

88f 

4  56  6 

do. 

4  79  4 

The  silver  coins  of  late  emissions  are  of  less  value  than  the  older  ones  :— 


Crown,  before  1816,  . 

1816  to  1820, 

Shilling,  before  1816, 

1816  to  1820, 
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Weight.  Fine  silver.  Cur.  val.  by  tale.  Val.  pr.  oz.  Actual  val. 

dwt.    grs.  dwt.    grs.                $  cU.  «   cU.  m.  8  cts.  m. 

19  B.5  17  21.7     1  15  1  19  6  1  15 

18  4  16  19.3     1  15     do.  1  08  6 

3  20.5  3  13.6      23     do.  23 

3  15  3  as      23     do.  21  7 


^^^  COINS. 

A  General  Table  of  the  Gold  and  SUver  Coins  of  different  Cminlries,  giving  their  national 
JJenomimtwns  and  Value,  Weight  inDwts.  and  Grammes,  the  JVumber  of  Parts  of  pure 
Metal  which  they  contain,  and  their  Value  in  English  Money  and  in  Dollars  and  Cents* 

1.  United  States  of  America. 
Gold. 

National  denominations.  dwt.    grs.       Gramraes.  Standard.    Eng.  value.       Amer.val. 

Eagle,  of  10  dollars, n    6        17.480  917      2    3    Of     10  'o"!) 

Half-eagle,  of  5  dollars, 5  15          8.740  917      1     1  10|      5    0  0 

Uuarter-eagle,  of  2i  dollars, 2  19i        3.370  917      0  10  Hi      2  50  0 

Silver. 

Dollar, 17  10        27.000  903      0    4    3i       10  0 

Half-doUar, 8  17        13.500  903      0    2    1|       0  50  0 

Quarter-dollar, 4    8^        6.750  903      0    1     0|       0  25  0 

2.  Austria  and  Bohemia. 
Gold. 

Emperor's  ducat, 2    5|        3.491  986      0    9    5        2  19  4 

Hungarian  ducat,     2    5|        3.491  990      0    9    5i      2  19  9 

Half-sovereign, 3    7i        5.567  917      0  14    9        3  46  6 

Quaiter-sovereign, 1  15|        2.7835.  917      0    7    4i       1  71  8 

Silver. 

Crown,  since  1753 18    1        28.064  833      0    4    li      0  96  1 

Half  nx-doUar,  or  florin 9    Oh      14.032  833      0    2    Of       0  48  0 

20  kreutzers, 4    6i        6.682  583      0    0    8i      0  16  0 

10    ditto, 2    3i        3.341  500      0    0    4        0    7  7 

3.  Baden. 

Gold. 

Piece  of  2  florins,    4    9         6.800  901      0  16    8i      3  88  8 

1  flonn 2    4i        3.400  901      0    8    4i      1  94  4 

SUver. 

Piece  of  2  florins, 16    2       25.450  750      0    3    3|      0  77  2 

1  flonn. 8    1        12.725  750      0    1    33      0  30  5 

4.  Bavaria. 

GoU. 

Carolin, 6    5|        9.744  771      1    0    4i      4  74  2 

Maximilian, 4    4         6.496  771      0  13    7i      3  17  4 

(Stiver. 

Crown, 18    2        29.343  868      0    4    6        14  8 

Rix-dollar  of  1800, 17  12        27.513  833      0    4    Oi      0  94  2 

Teston,  or  kopfstuck, 4    6i        6.643  583      0    0    8i      0  16  0 

5.  Denmark. 

Gold. 

Ducat  current  since  1767, 2    0          3.143  875      0    7    6        1  74  7 

Ducat  specie,  1791  to  1802, 2    5|        3.519  979      0    9    U      Q  1ft  Q 

Chi-istian,  1773, 4    7         6.735  903      0  16    7        3m  4 

Silver. 
Rix-dollar,  or  double  crown,  of  the  Kq  ^.        n„,«^ 

valueof96Danishshillingsofl776,(^°  1'*        ^-l^  875      0    4    6        148 
Rix-dollar,  or  piece  of  6  Danish  marks  /  ,  -    „        «„  „^ 

of  1750, . 5  17    6        26.800  833      0    4    0        0  93  2 

Danish  mark  of  16  shillings  of  1776,     .4    0          6586  688      0    0    7i      0  14  5 

•  The  weight  of  the  coins  has  been  given  both  in  gramnus  and  in  dwts.     It  is  very  easy  for  any  one 
to  convert  grammes  into  dwts.,  by  means  of  the  rule  of  three,  knowing  that  1  lb.  troy  weight  or  200 

dwU.,  are  equal  to  373.095  grammes.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  in  the  U.  States,  is  as  iS-ll  to  1 
Any  one,  therefore,  by  deducing  from  the  above  table  the  weight  of  the  pure  metal,  in  the  gold^d  sil- 
ver coins,  can  obtain  (heir  precise  relative  value. 
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6.  France. 

The  money  unit,  in  France,  is  the  francy  which,  according  to  the  decimal  system, 
is  divided  into  100  parts,  called  centimes.  In  government  accounts  and  legal  deeds, 
all  sums  must  be  expressed  in  francs  and  centimes  ;  but  among  the  people,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  sold  by  retail,  and  in  small  quantity,  the  denommation  of  sous  is 
still  in  use.  This  practice  does  not  create  confusion,  because  the  sou  is  a  multiple  of 
the  centime, — that  is,  there  are  20  sous  to  the  franc,  and  each  contains  5  centimes. 
The  two  sous  piece  may  also  be  called  dicime,  or  tenth  of  a  franc.  Although  the 
franc  and  the  livre  toumois  now  appear  to  be  of  equal  value,  there  is,  however,  a 
slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  franc : — 100  fr.  ::=  101  Uvres  5  sous.  Hence,  if  an, 
individual  had  to  discharge  a  debt  contracted  previously  to  the  year  VIII  of  the  re- 
public, and  stipulated  in  livres  toumois,  he  would  be  entitled,  in  making  his  payment 
in  francs,  to  a  deduction  in  the  proportion  above  mentioned.  Formerly,  the  livre 
toumois  was  the  money  unit  of  France.  Its  value  has  varied  much,  although  it  has 
retained  the  denomination  which,  ori^nally,  was  the  expression  of  its  nature.  Under 
Charlemagne,  in  the  9th  century,  its  weight  was  12  ounces,  or  1  lb.  troy  weight,  and 
its  value  78  hv.  17  sous  of  present  money.  The  weight  and  value  progressively  de- 
creased down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  when  it  only  amounted  to  8  sous.  Under 
Louis  XVI,  it  rose  again  to  20  sous.  Besides  the  new  coinage  issued  during  the 
republic,  under  the  empire,  and  since  the  restoration,  the  old  one  is  still  in  circulation. 
There  is,  however,  but  little  of  it  extant.  The  value  of  the  silver  pieces  was  not  only 
reduced  in  1810,  as  will  be  seen  here,  but  the  pieces  of  24, 12,  and  6  sous  are  not  lo 
be  taken  in  payment,  except  they  have  preserved  some  part  of  the  stamp  {empreinte) ; 
consequently,  all  those  which  were  defaced  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
There  is  also  in  France  a  coin  composed  of  copper  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  4 
to  1,  called  billon,  and  denominated,  by  the  people,  monnaie  grise.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, there  were,  of  this  mixture,  pieces  of  six  liards  (the  French  sou  being  divided  into 
four  liards),  and  of  two  sous  and  a  half,  called  pieces  of  six  blancs :  there  are  few  of 
this  value  now  extant,  but  there  are  pieces  of  two  sous,  or  d^cimes. 

New  Com. 
Gold. 

National  denominations.  dwt.  grs.       Grammes.  Standard.  Eng.  value.        Amer.  vaL 

£     s.      d.  $  cts.m. 

20  franc  piece, 4    3i        6.4516    900      0  15  lOi      3  69  9 

40 8    7        12.9032    900      1  11    8i      7  38  8 

SUver  {argeni  blanc). 

5  franc  piece, 16    1        25.000  900  0  4  0  0  93  2 

2 6  11        10.000  900  0  1  7  0  36  8 

1 3    5i        5.000  900  0  0  9^  0  18  4 

d,  or  50  centimes,    1  15  2.500  900  0  0  4|  0    9  2 

i^  or  25 0  18i        1.250  900  0  0  2i  0    4  3 

Billon  (monnaie  grise). 
Piece  of  0     10  centimes, 0    0    0|.80  0    1  8 

Copper  (old  and  new). 

D^cime,  or  2  sous, 0    0    0|.80  0    18 

Sou,  or  5  centimes, 

Sou,  or  1  centime, 

Valxie  of  the  Old  Coin  in  Francs. 

Livres.  Fr.  Cent.      dwt.  grs.         Grammes. 

Louis  of  24    rr    23  55       4  22         7.649      901      0  18    8J      4  35  0 

Double  ditto  48    =    47  29       9  20        15.297      901      1  17    4|      8  70  2 

Silver. 

Ecu,  or  piece  of        6  =      5  80  18  18  29.488  906  0  4  7^  16  8 

Petit  6cu,  or  piece  of  3  =      2  75  9    9  14.744  906  0  2  2J  0  50  6 

Piece  of  24  sous  rr      1     0  3  20          5.897  i  supposed  0  0  9^  0  18  4 

12  sous  r=      0  50  122          2.948^      ai  0  0  4i  0    92 

6  sous  =0  25  0  23ii        1.474)  906  0  0  2|  0    44 

30  sous  =      1  50  6  12  10.136  660  0  1  2|  0  27  6 

15  sous  =0  75  3    6         5.068  6G0  0  0  7J  0  13  8 
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National  denominations. 

Ducat  ad  legem  imperii, 
New  town  ducat,  .... 


7.  Hamburg. 
Gold. 

dwt.    grs.      Grammes.  Standard.   Eng.  value. 
£     s.      d. 

.  .  2    51        3.491      986      0    9    4| 
.  .  2    51        3.488      979      0    9    4 


Silver. 


9.164 
29.233 


750 


Mark  banco  (imaginary), 

16  sliilling  piece,  convention, 5  20 

Rix-dollar  specie, 18  18 

8.  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
GoU. 

Ducat, 2    51  3.512  986 

Ryder, 6  lOi  9.988  920 

20  florins,  1808, 9    7|  13.659  917 

10  florins, 4  15J  6.829  917 

10  Williams,  1818, 4    7h  6.700  900 

Silver. 

Florin,  .  .  .  : 6  22  10.597  917 

Escalin  (6  sous), 3    4f  4.976  583 

Ducaton,  or  ryder,    20  22  32.750  941 

Ducat,  or  rix-dollar, 18    6  28.230  873 


0  1  5t 
0  1  2h 
0    4    7 


0  9 

1  5 
1  14 
0  17     If 
0  16    5i 


51 

n 

21 


0  18 

0  0    6 

0  5    5 

0  4    4 


The  florin  is  divided  into  20  sous,  and  the  sou  into  5  cents. 


).  Japan. 
Gold. 


Old  kobang  of  100  mas, 

Half  ditto, 

New  cobang, 

Half  ditto, 


Silver. 


Tigo-gin,  of  40  mas, 

Half  ditto, 

One  fourth  ditto,  .  . 
One  eighth  ditto,  .  . 


I    05  9J  i^  .,r 

53  ■^  §    .  S  S 

HH  "53  .S  o  >  o 


0  12 

0  11 
0  5 
0  2 
0    1 


3 

7h 
11 

lOi 

5 

m 

5 


10. 


LoMBA  rdo-Venetian. 

Gold. 

Sovereign,  1823, 8  18  11.332      900 

Half  ditto, 4    9  5.6G6      900 

Silver. 

Crown, 17    7|  25.986      900 

Half-crown,  or  florin, 8  15J  12.993      900 

Austnan  livre, 2  18|  4.331      900 

11.  Mogul  (East  Indies). 

Gold. 

Mohur  of  Bengal, 7  23  993 

of  Bombay, 7  lOi  953 

€rold  rupee,  Bombay, 7  11  022 

,  Madras, 7  12  916 

Star  pagoda,  Madras, 2    4^  792 

Silver. 

Rupee,  Sicca, 7  12  979 

,Arcot, 7    9  941 

,  Bombay, 7  11  926 

^.Broach, 7  10  683 


17    1 

0  13    6i 


0  4  n 

0    2    0| 
0    0    8i 


1  13  8 

1  10  1 

19  2 

19  3 

0    7  6 


0  2    Oi 

0  1  111 

0  1  11 

0  19 


Amcr.  vai. 

S  cts.  n. 

2  18  9 
2  17  4 


0  34 

0  28 

1  6 


2  20  1 
5  84  9 
7  97  5 

3  96  3 
3  83  4 

0  39  8 

0  13  9 

1  26  2 
10  9 


11 
5 
6 
3 


0  9 
5  4 

3  8 
0  0 


2  66  0 
1  33  0 

0  66  5 
0  33  0 


6  31  0 
3  15  5 


0  96  1 
0  48  0 
0  16  0 


7  84  4 
7  0  9 
6  79  6 
6  81  5 
1  74  7 

0  47  5 
0  46  1 
0  44  6 
0  40  7 
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12.  Naples. 
GolcL 

dwt.  grs.        Grammes.  Standard.    Eng.  value. 

.  .  2  lOi        3.786      996      0  10    51 


833J  0 
839!i  0 
833J 


0  8 
833J  0  0 
833   0  3 


II 

41 

0 

4 

41 


9161 
916S 
1000 
1000 


0  13  111 
0  6  111 

0  9  4i 
0  4  81 


National  denominations. 

New  ounce  of  3  ducats, 

Silver. 

12  carlini,  1804, 17  15  27.533 

Ducat  of  10  carUni,  1784, 14  16  22.810 

2  carJinJ,  1804, 2  22  4.588 

1 ,  1804, 1  11         2.294 

Ducat  of  10  carlini,  1818 14  18  22.943 

13.  Papal  States. 
Gold. 

Pistola  of  Piua  VI  and  VII, 3  12  J        5.471 

Half  ditto, 1  18^        2.735 

Zecchino,  1769, 2    4i        3.426 

Half  ditto ]    2|        1.713 

Silver. 

Cro^vnoflOpaoli, 17    1  26.437      916f    0    4    3i 

Testone  of  3  paoli, 5    2  7.932      916|    0    1    3i 

of  20  paoli 3  10  5.287      9165    0    0  lOi 

Paolo 1  17         2.644      916f    0    0    5^ 

The  paolo  is  divided  into  10  bajocchi ;  the  crown  into  10  paoli. 

14.  Parma. 

Gold. 

Zec<;hino, 2    5|        3.468    1000 

Pistola  of  1784, 4  194       7.498      891 

of  1786, 4  14         7.141      891 

40  lire  of  Maria  Louisa,  since  1815,.  .  .  8    7|  12.903      900 

20  ditto, 4    35        6.451      900 

Silver. 

Ducat  of  1784, 16  11  25.707      906 

Piece  of  3  lire,    2    8|        3.672      833 

5  lire  of  Maria  Louisa, 16    0  25.000      900 


Rupee,  .  . 
Half  ditto. 


15.  Persia. 
Gold. 


Double  rupee  of  5  abassis, 

Rupee, 

Abassi, 

Mainoudi, 

Larin, 


Silver. 


(  s 

u 

■\ 

di 

Ti 

a 

G 
cd 

C5 

Xi 

n 

bf 

0) 

o 

^ 

c 

t: 

JO. 

<u 

(U 

> 

a 

45 

16.  Portugal. 


Lisbonine,  or  moidorc  of  4800  reis,  .  . 

Half  ditto  of  240O  reis, 

Quarter  ditto  of  1200  reis, 

Portuguese,  or  moiadobra  of  6400  reis, . 

Half  Portuguese  of  3200  reis, , 

Piece  of  16  tcstons,  or  1600  reis,    .  .  .  , 

of  12  testons,  or  1200  reis,   .  .  .  . 

of  8  testons,  or  800  reis, 

Cruzada  of  480  reis, 

26* 


Gold, 
6  22 
3  11 
17ii 
5i 
14S 
7J 
17i 
31 
161 


10.752      917 
5.376      917 


2.688 

14.334 

7.167 

3.583 


917 
917 
917 
917 


2.538  917 
1.792  917 
1.045      917 


0  9  5| 
0  18    3 

0  17    4i 

1  11    9 
0  15  m 

0  4  1| 
0  0  6ii 
0    3  Hi 


1  9    1| 

0  14    61 

0  3  m 

0  1  Hi 

0  0    9 

0  0    4i 

0  0    9ii 


1    6  111 
0  13    5i 

0  6    81 

1  15  11 
0  17  lOi 
0  8  111 
0  6  4| 
0  4  5? 
0    2    7| 


Amer.  va). 
S  cts.  m. 

2  44  1 


0  95  6 

0  78  1 

1  86  4 
0  7  7 
0  78  1 


3  24  7 

1  62  3 

2  18  4 
19  2 

0995 
0  30  0 
0  20  3 
0  10  1 


20  1 
25  2 
4  8 
39  8 
69  9 


0  95  6 
0  12  6 
0  92  2 


6  79  1 
3  34  4 


0  90  2 
0  45  6 
0  17  4 
0  8  7 
0  18  4 


6  22  8 

3  13  6 

1  56  7 
8  32  0 

4  16  5 

2  8  2 
1  61  6 
1  4  3 
0  60  7 
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Silver. 

National  denomiBations.                                      dwt.    grs.  Grammes.  Standard. 

New  cruzada  of  480  reis, 9    1  14.633  903 

17.  Prussia. 

Gold. 

Ducat, 2    51  3.491  979 

Frederic, 4    7  6.689  903 

Half  ditto, 2    3i  3.345  903 

Silver. 

^'it?ofl82?^'^**'^^°^'^^'^^'ll4    ^^  22.272  750 

Piece  of  5  silbergroschen,  .  .......  .2    9  3.712  750 

Silbergros, 2.192  208 

18.  Ragusa. 
Silver. 

Ragusan,  or  talaro, 18  22  29.400  600 

Half  ditto, 9  11  14.700  600 

Ducat, 8  19  13.666  450 

12  grossettes, 2    9h  4.140  450 

6  ditto 1    41  2.070  450 

19.  Russia. 
Gold. 

Ducat  from  1755  to  1763, 2    5|  3.495  979 

of  1763,    2    5|  3.473  969 

Imperialofl0rouble8,froml755tol763, 12  19  16.585  917 

Half  ditto, 6    9i  8J293  917 

Imperial  of  10  roubles,  since  1763,  .  .  .  7  17i  13.073  917 

Half  ditto, 3  20i  6.536  917 

iSi7t?er. 
Rouble  oflOO  copecks,  from  1750  to  1762, 18    1  25.870  802 
,fit)ml763tol807,15  10  24.011  750 

20.  Sardinia. 
Gold. 

Cariin,  since  1768, 10    7|  16.056  892 

Half  ditto, 5    2f  8.028  892 

Pistola, 5  lOJ  9.118  906 

Half  ditto, 2  17^  4.559  906 

Crown,  since  1768, 15    2i  23.590  896 

Half-crown, 7  13^  11.795  896 

Quarter  ditto, 3  ISf  5.897  896 

New  crown  of  1816, 16    0  25.000  900 

21.  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 
Gold. 

Zecchino, 2    5|  3.468  1000 

Dotible  new  pistola  of  24  livres, 6    4i  9.620  906 

Half  ditto, 3    2|  4.810  906 

New  pistola  of  20  livres,  1816, 4    3|  6.451  900 

Carlino,  since  1755, 30  22|  48.100  906 

Half  ditto, 15  llj  24.050  906 

Zecchino  of  Genoa, 2    5|  3.487  1000 


Eng.  value. 
£      s.      d. 

0    2    7i 


Amcr.  vaj. 

$  cts.  m. 

0  60  7 


0  9 

4 

2  17  5 

0  16 

6 

3  84  4 

0  8 

3 

1  92  2 

0    2  Hi      0  68  4 

0    0    51      0  11  1 
0    0    0|      0    14 


0 

3 

0 

0  69  9 

0 

1 

6 

0  34  9 

0 

1 

1 

0  25  2 

0 

0 

4 

0  7  8 

0 

0 

2 

0  39 

0  9 

4i 

2  18  0 

0  9 

2i 

2  14  1 

2  1 

6* 

9  67  9 

1  0 

H 

4  83  9 

1  12 

9 

7  63  1 

0  16 

4i 

3  81  5 

0  3 

71 

0  84  9 

0  3 

2 

0  73  8 

1  19  U  9  11  6 

0  19  61  4  55  8 

1  2  61  5  25  7 
0  11  3i  2  62  6 


0 

3  8| 

0  86  9 

0 

1  10^ 

0  43  2 

0 

0  11 

0  21  4 

0 

3  111 

0  91  7 

0  9  51 

2  20  9 

1  3  9i 

5  54  3 

0  11  10| 

2  77  3 

0  15  10 

3  68  9 

5  19  0 

27  72  8 

2  19  6 

13  86  4 

0  9  6i 

2  21  8 

COINS. 

Silver. 

National  denominations.  dwt.  grs.       Grammes.  Standard.    Eng.  value. 

Crown  of  6  livres,  since  1755, 22  14        35.118  906      0    5    7| 

Half-crown, 11     7        17.559  906      0    2    9^ 

Quarter  ditto,  or  30  sous, 5  15^        8.779  906      0     1     4| 

One  eighth  ditto,  or  15  sous, 2  19|        4.389  906      0    0    8i 

J\ew  crown  of5  livres,  1816, 16    1^      25.000  900  0    4    0 

22.  Saxony. 
Gold. 

Ducat, 2    5|        3.491  986  0    9    5 

Double  Augustus,  or  10  thalera, 8  l^^^    ViMQ  903  1  12  11 

Augustus,  or  5  thalers, 4    6||     6.670  903  0  16    5 J 

Half  ditto 3    3_^     3.339  903  0    8    21 

Silver. 

Rix-dollarspecie,orconvemio„,«^  1        28.064  833  0    4    1^ 

Halfditto,  or  florin, 9    Qh      14.032  833  0    2    Oi 

Thaler  of  24  gi-oschen  (imaginary  coin), 031 

Groschen,  24  to  the  thaler,  32  to  the  ?    ,     .,,         ,  ogq  ^^o  a    a    1 1 

rix-doUar, \    ^    ^J        1.982  368  0    0    1^ 

23.  Sicily. 
Gold. 

Ounce,  1748, 2  20;!        4.399  906  0  10  10| 

Silver. 

Crown  of  12  tarins, 17  14        27.533  833J  0    4    Oi 

24.  Spain. 
Gold. 

Doubloon  of  8  crowns,  1772  to  1786,     17    9        27.045  901  3    6    7 

4  crowns, 8  16i      13.522  901  1  13    3^ 

— — —2  crowns, 4    8^        6.761  901  0  16    7| 

Half-pistole,  or  crown, 2    4$        3.380  901  0    8    3| 

Doubloon  of  8  crowns,  since  1786,  .  .    17    9        27.045  875  3    4    8 

4  crowns, 8  16^       13.522  875  1  12    4 

— -— — —2  crowns, 4    8^        6.761  875  0  16    2 

Half-pistole,  or  crown, 2    4  J        3.380  875  0    8    1 

Silver. 

Piaster,  since  1772, 17    8        25.045  903  0    4    3| 

''';lt!'°'''^'°'°'°°''"'^°''''^3  18         5.971  813  OOIOJ 

^TJv^^^'^^T^r.T^l    •«         8.985  813  0    0    5| 

Reallillo,  or  one  twentieth  of  a  piaster,   0  22^        1.492  813  0    0    2^ 
These  three  last  coins  have  currency  in  the  peninsula  only. 
25.  Sweden. 
Gold. 

g^f^V  • ^    ^         3-482  976  0    9    31 

Halfditto, 1    2h        1.741  976  0    4    74 

Quarter  ditto, 0  13|  .870  976  0    2    3| 

SUver. 
Rix-dollar  of  48  shillings,  from  1720  ?  ,0  ^-,        ~. 

to  1802, 5  ^8  17       29.508  878  0    4    6 

Twothirdsof  rix-doIIar,or32shining8, 12  llj      19.672  878  0    3    0 

One  third,  or  16  shilLngs, 6    51        9.836  878  0    16 
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\mer.  va). 
$  els.  m. 

1  30  5 
0  65  0 
0  32  5 
0  16  5 
0  94  0 

2  19  4 
7  67  0 

3  83  5 
1  91  7 

0  95  6 

0  47  5 
0  71  8 

0    29 


2  52  9 

0  94  1 

15  51  4 

7  75  7 
3  87  8 
1  93  7 
15  6  8 
7  53  4 
3  28  1 
1  88  3 

1  06 

0  20  4 

0  10  2 

0  4  8 

2  16  0 
17  8 
0  53  9 


14  8 

0  69  9 
0349 
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26.  Switzerland. 
Gold. 

National  denoroinationa.                                     dwt.  grs.  Grammes.  Standard.  Eng.  value.  Amcr.  val 

£    s.  d.  $  cts.  m. 

32  franken  piece, 8  22  15.297  904  1  17  9  8  79  6 

16  ditto, 4  11  7.648  904  0  18  lOi  4  39  8 

Ducat  of  Zurich, 2    53  3.491  979  0    9  5  2  19  4 

Berne, 2    5i  3.452  979  0    9  2i  2  15  0 

Pistole  of  Beme, 4  21  7.648  902  0  18  10  4  38  8 

Silver. 

Crown  ofBasleofSObatz,  or  2  florins,  15    1  2a386  878  0    3  7|  0  84  0 

Half-crown,  or  florin, 7  12;!  11.693  878  0    1  9i  0  415 

Fi-anken  of  Beme,  since  1803, 4  17i  7.512  900  0    1  2^  0  27  7 

Crovvnof  Zurich,  of  1781, 16    0  25.057  844  0    3  8i  0  86  4 

Half-crown,  or  florin,  since  1781, ....  8    0  12.528  844  0    1  10|  0  43  2 

Crownof  40  batzofBasleandSo-?jg23  ^^qq  901  0    4    8  188 

leure,  since  1798, \ 

Pieceof4frankenof  Beme,  1799,  .  .  18  22  29.370  901  0    4    8  1     88 

— — Switzerland,of }  jg  gg  g^  q^^  900  0    4    9  I  10  7 

loUt>, \ 

^'isOS^^^''^''^"''^^'^*^^''^^'*'"^!   ^"^  ^^'^  ^  0    2    4ii  0  55  3 

Ditto  off  fninken,". '. '.  *.  *. '. '. '.  ".'.*...  4  17|  7.512  900  0    1    2;!  0  28  1 


27.  Turkey. 
Gold. 


Zecchin  zermahboub  of  Sultan  Ab- 


1  16 


doul  Hamet,  1774, 

Half  ditto, '.  0  20 

Roubbi6,  or  i  zecchin  fondoukli,  ....  0  13§ 
Zecchin  zermaliboub  of  Sel.  HI, ....  1  16 

Half  ditto, 0  20 

Quarter  ditto, 0  10 


Altmichlec  of  60  paras,  since  1771,  . 
Yaremlec  of  20  paras,  or  60  aspera,  . 
Rouble  of  10  paras,  or  30  aspers,    .  . 

Aspre,  120  in  the  piaster, 

Piastre  of  40  paras, 

Piece  of  5  piastres, 


Silver. 
15  50 


2.642     958     0    6  11        1  61  2 


1.321 

0.881 
2.642 
1.321 
0.660 


958 
802 
802 
802 
802 


28.822      550 


0  3    5i 

0  1  11 

0  5    9i 

0  2    4| 

0  1    2| 


9i 


0  2 

0  0    9i 

0  0    4i 

0  0    0 

0  17 

0  2    3J 


0  80  6 

0  44  7 

1  35  0 
0  55  8 
0  27  7 


0  65  0 
0  18  0 
0  8  8 
0  0  0 
0  36  9 
0  52  9 


28.  TuscANT. 
Gold. 

Ruspone,  3  zecchini,  with  the  lily,  .  .  .  6  17i  10.464  1000 

One  third  mspone,  or  zecchino,    ....  2    5|  3.488  1000 

Half  zecchino, 1    2|  1.744  1000 

Zecchino  with  effigy, 2    5|  3.418  1000 

Rosina, 4  11^  6.976  896 

Half  ditto, 2    5|  3.488  896 

Silver. 

FrancesconioflOpaolJjOrcrownof  K„  orrn^  n,~ 

10  paoli, ^  1'  13i  25.507  917 

Piece  of  5  paoli, 8  18|  12.753  917 

2  paoli, 3    6.i  5.501  917 

. 1  paoli, 1  15|  2.751  917 


1  8 

7 

6  66  0 

0  9 

6i 

222  1 

0  4 

9 

.  1  10  7 

0  9 

6i 

2  22  1 

0  17 

1 

3  98  0 

0  8 

6i 

1  99  0 

0  4 

5i 

1  34 

0  2 

n 

0  51  5 

0  10 

0 

2  a3  0 

0  0 

5 

0  9  7 
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29.  Venice. 

Gold. 

National  denominations.                                      dwt.    grs.      Grammes,  Standard.  Bng.  value.  Amer.  val. 

£     s.     d.  $  cts.  m. 

Zecchino, 2    5|        3.484  1000      0    9    6  2  21  4 

Half  ditto, 1    25        1.742  1000      0    4    9  1  10  7 

Ozella, 8  19        13.666  1000      1  17    4  8  70  0 

Ducat, 1    9f        2.175  1000      0    5  Hi  1  39  0 

Pistola, 4    8iJ        6.764  917      0  15  llj  3  71  6 

Silver. 

Ducat  of  8  livres, 14  ISJ      22.777  826      0    3    3|  0  77  0 

Crown  of  the  cross, 20  10        31.788  948      0    5    3|  1  23  8 

Ducatooii, 18    0        27.914  948      0    4    8  19  0 

Talaro, 18  13        28.990  826      0    4    2f  0  98  3 

Ozella, 6    8          9.843  948      0    1     7f  0  38  1 

(For  further  mformation  in  regard  to  coins,  see  Standard,  Miitl,  Money  and  Exchange.) 


CoiRE  [Chvr);  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Orisons,  on  the  rivers  Plessur 
and  Rhine,  with  3350  inhabitants.  The 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy  is  the 
cause  of  the  wealth  of  this  city.  Not 
far  from  Coirc  the  Rhine  begins  to  be 
navigable  for  small  vessels.  This  town 
contains  several  scientific  establishments, 
and  a  bishop's  see,  whose  income  amounts 
to  10,000  guilders,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Tyrol.  The  secular  possessions  of  the 
bishops  were  given,  in  1802,  to  the  Hel- 
vetic republic,  as  an  indemnification  for 
losses  which  it  had  suffered  in  other 
quarters.  Until  1498,  Coire  was  a  free 
imperial  city,  but  at  that  time  came  under 
the  government  of  the  bishop,  who  was 
under  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  There  is 
a  very  good  school  here. 

Coke.     (See  Coal.) 

Coke,  air  Edward,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  lawyers,  the  son  of  Robert 
Coke,  esquire,  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1550. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
From  the  univei-sity  he  went  to  London, 
and  entered  the  Inner  Temple.  He  pleaded 
his  fii-st  cause  in  1578,  and  was  appointed 
reader  of  Lyon's  Inn,  where  his  lectures 
were  much  frequented.  His  reputation 
and  practice  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was 
j)laced  in  a  situation  of  great  respectability 
and  affluence,  by  a  marriage  with  a  co- 
heiress of  the  Pasion  family.  He  was 
chosen  recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norwich 
and  of  Coventry  ;  was  engaged  in  all  the 
great  causes  at  Westminster  hall,  and,  in 
the  35th  year  of  Elizabeth,  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire  for  his  county,  and  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons.  In  1592,  he 
became  solicitor-general,  and,  soon  after, 


attorney-general  ;  and  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  lirought  him  10  children,  gave 
him  another  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
influence,  by  a  marriage  with  the  widow 
lady  Hatton,  sister  to  the  minister  Bur- 
leigh. He  acted  the  usual  part  of  a  crown 
lawyer  in  all  state  prosecutions ;  and  one 
of  the  most  important  that  fell  under  his 
management  as  attorney-general,  was  that 
of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  asperity.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  I,  he  was 
knighted.  The  celebrated  trial  of  sir 
Walter  Raleigh  followed,  in  which  Coke 
displayed  a  degree  of  arrogance  to  the 
court,  and  of  rancor  and  insult  towards 
the  prisoner,  which  was  universally  con- 
demned at  the  time,  and  has  been  deemed 
one  of  the  greate^st  stains  upon  his  charac- 
ter, by  all  posterity.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  gunpowder  plot,  he  obtained  great 
credit  by  the  clearness  and  sagacity  with 
which  he  stated  the  evidence ;  and,  in 
1606,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas.  In  1613,  he  succeeded  to  the 
important  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  but  was  in  much 
less  favor  with  James  than  his  rival,  lord 
Bacon.  He  was,  in  fact,  too  wary  and 
stanch  a  lawyer  to  commit  himself  on 
the  subject  of  prerogative ;  and  as  his 
temper  was  rough,  and  his  attachment  to 
law  truly  professional,  he  could  scarcely 
forbear  involving  himself  with  a  court  so 
notorious  for  arbitrary  principles  as  was 
the  Englirh  during  the  reign  of  James. 
The  honorable  zeal  which  he  displayed 
in  the  execrable  affair  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  king's 
wretched  minions,  Somerset  and  his 
countess,  for  that  atrocious  murder,  made 
him  eneniies;  and  advantage  was  taken 
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of  a  dispute,  in  which  he  erroneously 
engaged  with  the  court  of  chancery,  to 
remove  him,  in  1616,  both  from  the  coun- 
cil and  his  post  of  chief  justice.  His  real 
offence,  however,  was  a  refusal  to  favor 
the  new  favorite  VilUers  in  some  pecunia- 
ry matter.  Coke  meanly  made  up  this 
breach  by  marrying  his  youngest  daughter, 
with  a  large  fortune,  to  the  elder  brother 
of  Villiers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  rein- 
stated in  the  council  in  1617,  and  actively 
engaged  in  prosecutions  for  corruption  in 
office,  and  other  crimes,  of  a  nature  to 
recruit  an  exhausted  treasury  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  exorbitant  fines.  He,  however, 
supported  the  privileges  of  the  commons 
with  gi*eat  tenacity ;  for  which,  after  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  in  1621,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quickly  hberated;  but  was  again 
expelled  the  privy  council,  with  pecuUar 
marks  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  James. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  he  was 
nomuiated  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  being  chosen  member 
for  the  county,  which,  however,  he  repre- 
sented in  the  parhament  which  met  in 
1628.  The  remainder  of  his  career  was 
highly  popular ;  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  speeches  for  redress  of 
grievances;  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
commons  to  proceed  against  any  individ- 
ual, however  exalted;  openly  named 
Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  kingdom ;  and,  finally,  sealed 
his  services  to  the  popular  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  proposing  and  framing  the 
famous  "  petition  of  rights,"  the  most  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  English  liberty  which 
had  then  appeared.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  public  acts.  The  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, which  soon  followed,  sent  him 
into  retirement,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  He  died 
in  Sept.,  1634,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity 
and  a  large  fortune.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
was  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  great  lawyer 
only.  In  mere  legal  learning  he  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  excelled;  but  he  was 
essentially  defective  in  the  merits  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement  and  regard  to  general 
principles,  vnthout  which  law  is  a  mere 
collection  of  arbitrary  rules,  undeserving 
the  name  of  science.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially his  Commentary  on  Littleton's  Trea- 
tise on  Tenures,  form  a  vast  repository  of 
legal  erudition.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
of  immense  professional  research,  and 
great  sagacity  and  perseverance  in  a  cho- 


sen pursuit ;  and,  as  usual,  more  philo- 
sophical and  general  powers  were  sacri- 
ficed to  its  exclusiveness.  His  principal 
works  are.  Reports,  fi:x)m  1600  to  1615 : 
A  Book  of  Entries  (folio,  1614):  In- 
stitutes of  die  Laws  of  England,  in  four 
parts ;  the  first  of  which  contains  the  Com- 
mentary on  Littleton's  Tenures ;  the  sec- 
ond, a  Commentary  on  Magna  Charta  and 
other  statutes  ;  the  third,  the  criminal  laws 
or  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
account  of  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts 
in  tlie  kingdom :  A  Treatise  of  Bail  and 
Mainprise  (1637,  4to.) :  Reading  on  the 
Statute  of  Fines,  27  Edw.  I  (4to.) :  Com- 
plete Copyholder  (1640,  4to.). 

Coke,  Thomas,  a  missionary,  was  bom 
in  1747,  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales.     In 
1775,  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  soon  after,  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  'John  Wesley,  who 
soon  brought  him  over  to  his  own  opin- 
ions,   and,    in  1780,    appointed    him  to 
superintend  the  London  district :  he  also 
made  him  one  of  the  trustees,  on  his  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  of  declaration  as  to  all 
his  chapels.     In  1784,  Wesley  is  said  to 
have  consecrated  him  as  a  bishop,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  Methodist- 
ical  societies  in  America.      The  doctor 
now,  therefore,  made  several  voyages  to 
the  U  States  and  the  West  Indies,  estab- 
lishing meeting-houses,  organizing  con- 
gregations, and  ordaining  ministers.    Ho 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  where 
he  had  some  misunderstanding  with  Mr. 
Wesley,  who,  as  the  founder  of  a  sect, 
expected  more    submission  than  doctor 
Coke  was  inclined  to  bestow.    He  ac- 
cordingly determined   on   visiting  Nova 
Scotia ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  storm, 
the  ship  in  which    he    embarked    took 
refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Antigua,  which 
led   him  to  preach  there,   and  to  visit 
several  other  islands  ;  and  he  examined 
the  state   of  religion   generally,  both  in 
the  West  Indies  and  America,  before  he 
again  returned  to  England.     He  made, 
altogether,  nine  voyages  to  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  on  the  same  business,  and  met 
with  great  success  as  a  missionary.    He 
was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Methodists ;  A  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  several  other  works,  among  which 
was  a  Life  of  Wesley,  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Henry  More.     In  1814,  he  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies,  but  died  on  the  voyage. 
He  was  of  a  zealous,  but  also  of  an  ami- 
able character. 

CoLBERG ;  a  Prussian  fortress  and  sea- 
port   in    Pomerania,   in   the    district  of 
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Koslin,  on  the  river  Persante,  one  mile 
from  the  sea,  with  about  7000  inhabitants. 
Here  is  an  important  salt  manufactory. 
This  small  fortress  was  often  attacked  and 
besieged  by  the  Russians,  in  the  war  against 
Frederic  the  Great ;  and,  in  1807,  it  was 
admirably  defended  by  general  Gueisenau 
(q.  v.),  Schill  (q.  v.),  and  the  citizen  Nettel- 
beck  (q.  v.),  against  the  French  generals 
Feuli6,  Loison  and  Mortier  (q.  v),  who  com- 
manded in  succession  the  besieging  corps, 
consisting  of  18,000  men,  which  fired  into 
the  town  6775  balls,  besides  those  thrown 
against  the  works.  The  garrison,  which 
was  only  6000  men  strong,  lost  429  men 
killed,  1093  wounded,  2(]§  prisonei-s,  and 
159  missing.  The  fortress  was  not  taken. 
The  reimiant  of  the  ganison  was  formed 
into  one  regiment,  called  the  Colberg  regi- 
ment, which  was  considered  one  of  the 
bravest  in  the  Prussian  army.  Bliicher 
returned  thanks  to  them,  in  particular,  for 
their  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Ligny,  June 
16, 1815,  on  which  occasion  they  had  been 
engaged  from  one  o'clock  till  about  dark, 
and  had  suffered  great  loss.  The  editor 
will  always  consider  it  an  honor  to  have 
fought  in  their  ranks. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  minis- 
ter of  finances,  bom  1619,  at  Rheims,  son 
of  a  di-aper  and  wine-merchant,  entered,  in 
1648,  the  service  of  Le  Tellier,  secretary  of 
state,  by  whom  he  was  made  known  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin,  who  discovered  his  talents, 
and  made  him  his  intendant,  and  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance,  in  the  financial 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  Mazarin 
rewarded  him,  in  1654,  with  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  queen,  and  recommended 
him,  at  his  death,  to  the  kuig  (1660). 
Louis  XIV  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the 
finances.  CoUjert  and  Le  Tellier  now  join- 
ed to  effect  the  fall  of  Fouquet,  for  which 
purpose  they  had  united,  the  former  from 
ambition,  the  latter  from  envy.  After  ef- 
fecting this  object,  Colbert,  with  the  title  of 
a  controleur-gineral,  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  finances.  He  had  a  task  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  the  feeble  and  stonny  reign 
of  Louis  XIII,  the  splendid  but  arbitrary 
measures  of  Richelieu,  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  and  the  confused  state  of  the  finan- 
ces under  Mazarin,  had  occasioned.  He 
found  fraud,  disorder  and  corruption  pre- 
vailing every  Where.  The  domains  were 
alienated.  Burdens,  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions were  multiplied  without  meas- 
ure ;  the  state  was  the  prey  of  the  farmers- 
general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintained 
only  by  their  aid.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  pay  90,000,000  of  taxes,  of  which 
the  king  received  scarcely  35,000,000 ;  the 


revenues  were  anticipated  for  two  years, 
and  the  treasury  empty.  Colbert  had  to 
proceed  from  tlie  same  point  as  Sully ; 
but  the  jealous  and  imi>etuous  Louvois,  the 
wars,  the  luxury  and  the  prodigality  of 
Louis  XIV,  increased  his  difficulties,  and 
he  was  forced,  in  the  latter  half  of  liis  ca- 
reer, to  retrace  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  former.  He  began  TOth 
establishing  a  council  of  finances  and  a 
chamber  of  justice,  the  first  that  he  might 
have  an  oversight  of  the  whole ;  the  other, 
that  he  might  watch  the  embezzlements  of 
the  farmers-general,  and  hquidate  the  debts 
of  the  state.  For  the  purpose  of  allevi- 
ating the  pubUc  burdens,  he  endeavored 
to  lower  the  interest  of  the  public  debt ; 
and,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  odium  of  this 
measure,  he  consented  to  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  taxes,  and  to  the  remis- 
sion of  all  arrears  up  to  1656.  He  abol- 
ished many  useless  offices,  retracted 
burdensome  privileges,  diminished  sala- 
ries, put  a  stop  to  the  infamous  trade  in 
offices,  and  the  no  less  injurious  custom 
of  making  the  courtiers  interested,  as  far- 
mers-general, in  the  produce  of  the  public 
revenue ;  he  exposed  the  arts  and  abuses, 
and  limited  the  immense  gain,  of  the  col- 
lectors ;  established  a  loan-bank ;  diminish- 
ed the  interest  of  money ;  re(!stablished  the 
king  in  the  possession  of  his  domains,  and 
appropriated  suitable  funds  for  each  ex- 
penditure. A  better  distribution  and  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  enabled  him  to  reduce 
them  almost  one  half.  The  happiest  suc- 
cess crowTied  his  wise  and  courageously- 
executed  measures.  Notwithstanding  the 
expenses  of  nearly  ten  yeare'  war;  not- 
withstanding the  prodigality  of  a  luxurious 
king,  Colbert  succeeded,  in  22  years,  in  add- 
ing to  the  revenues  more  than  28,000,000, 
and  making  an  equal  diminution  in  the 
I)ublic  burdens ;  and,  at  his  death,  in  1683, 
the  revenue  actually  received  amounted 
to  116,000,000.  In  1664,  Colbert  was  su- 
perintendent of  buildings,  of  arts  and  man- 
ufactures, and,  in  1669,  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine. To  his  talents,  activity  and  enlarged 
views,  France  owes  the  universal  devel- 
opement  and  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
industiy  and  commerce.  France  was  not 
only  freed  from  the  taxes  which  its  luxiu-y 
had  hitherto  paid  to  foreign  countries,  but 
it  partook  also  of  the  advantages  of  that 
industry  which  had  previously  distinguish- 
ed England,  Holland,  Venice,  Genoa,  the 
Levant,  and  some  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Germany.  Manufactures  were  establish- 
ed, and  flourished ;  the  pubhc  roads  were 
improved,  and  new  roads  laid  out.  Col- 
bert built  the  canal  of  Languedoc ;  formed 
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the  plan  of  that  of  Burgundy  ;  declared 
Marseilles  and  Dunkirk  free  ports ;  granted 
premiums  on  goods  exported  and  import- 
ed ;  regulated  the  tolls ;  established  insur- 
ance offices ;  made  uniform  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce;  labored  to  render 
the  pursuit  of  it  honorable,  and  invited  the 
nobility  to  engage  in  it  In  1664,  two 
commercial  companies  were  instituted  to 
trade  with  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
which  the  king  advanced  considerable 
sums.  The  colonies  in  Canada,  Marti- 
nique, and  particularly  in  St.  Domingo,  re- 
ceived new  life  from  their  union  with  the 
crown,  and  began  to  flourish.  New  colo- 
nies were  established  in  Cayenne  and 
Madagascar.  For  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining these  distant  possessions,  a  consid- 
erable naval  force  was  required.  Colbert 
created  this  also.  When  he  entered  tlie 
ministry  of  the  maiine,  the  navy  consisted 
of  a  few  old  vessels,  which  Mazarin  had 
I)ermitted  to  rot  in  tlic  liarlwrs.  Colbert 
at  first  purchased  vessels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  soon  had  them  built  in  France. 
The  poits  of  Brest,  Toulon  and  Rochefort 
were  repaired ;  those  of  Dunldrk  and  Ha- 
vre were  fortified.  Naval  schools  were 
established,  and  order  was  introduced  into 
all  branches  of  tJie  marine.  In  1672, 
France  had  60  vessels  of  the  line,  and  40 
frigates:  in  1681,  victorious  by  land  and 
sea,  she  had  198  men-of-war,  and  166,000 
seamen.  By  the  advice  of  Colbert,  Louis 
XIV  caused  the  civil  and  criminal  legisla- 
tion to  be  improved,  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences encouraged.  Under  the  protection 
and  m  the  house  of  the  minister  (1663), 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  was  founded. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  founded  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and,  in  1671,  the 
academy  of  architecture.  The  academy 
of  painting  received  a  new  organization. 
The  French  academy  in  Rome  was  estab- 
lished. He  enlarged  the  royal  library,  and 
the  gai-den  of  plants,  and  built  an  observa- 
tory, in  whicli  he  employed  Huygens  and 
Cassini.  He  began  the  mensurations  of 
the  meridian  in  Frajice,  and  sent  men  of 
science  to  Cayenne.  Paris  was  indebted 
to  him  for  numerous  embellishments,  and 
many  ieamed  men  in  Europe  received  his 
patronage.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
majiy  objections  have  been  made  to  this 
great  minister.  The  most  important  is, 
diat  he  promoted  manufactui-es  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  and  left;  the  peas- 
antiy  Vr'ithout  resources.  With  more  jus- 
tice, he  is  charged  with  having  introduced 
an  excess  of  minute  and  vexatious  regula- 
tions into  all  branches  of  the  administration. 
But  Colbert  must  be  judged  with  regard 


to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
He  did  all  that  was  possible;  not  every 
thing  he  wished.  He  had  not  such  an 
influence  on  the  undertakings,  resolutions 
and  inclinations  of  his  prince  as  was  en- 
joyed by  Sully.  Sully  gave  the  law  to 
his  master ;  Colbert  received  it  from  his. 
The  fonner  might  be  called  the  minister  of 
the  nation ;  the  latter,  only  of  the  king. 
Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIV  had  both  great 
aims ;  but  the  one  for  France,  the  other  for 
himself;  and  this  diflference  produced  the 
most  important  results  in  their  administra- 
tion. Sully,  ever  independent  and  sure 
of  approbation,  enriched  the  state  by  a 
wise  economy,  which  was  promoted  by 
Henry,  who  considered  the  people  as  his 
family:  Colbert,  always  dependent  and 
thwarted  in  his  plans,  maintained  the  state, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigality  of  the 
king,  and  rendered  it  flourishing,  notwith- 
standing the  burdens  of  numerous  armies 
and  exj)ensive  wars.  He  was  forced  to 
have  i-ecourse  to  measures  which  he  de- 
sired to  see  abolished  forever ;  and  he  pre- 
dicted to  the  president,  who  recommended 
a  loan,  "You  open  a  wound  which  our 
grandchildren  will  not  see  healed."  As  soon 
as  peace  permitted  him  to  breathe  more 
freely,  he  returned  to  his  own  principles,  and 
corrected  the  consequences  of  measures 
which  he  had  adopted  against  his  own  will 
so  rapidly,  that  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion was  the  most  splendid  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Colbert  was  ambi- 
tious, but  honest ;  and,  living  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  intrigue  and  jealousy,  enjoy- 
ed no  tranquillity.  He  died  in  1683,  at 
the  age  of  64  years,  exhausted  by  inces- 
sant labor,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
grief,  remedying,  \vith  difficulty,  the  pres- 
ent embarrassments,  and  looking  with  ap- 
prehension to  the  fiiture.  The  people  of 
Paris,  imbittered  by  new  taxes  on  provis- 
ions, disturbed  his  funeral,  and  threatened 
violence  to  his  remains ;  but  the  misfor- 
tunes which  soon  afterwards  afflicted  the 
state,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and 
obliged  them  to  respect  the  memory  of 
him  whom  they  had  unjustly  persecuted. 
Colchester;  a  town  in  England,  in 
Essex,  on  the  river  Colne  ;  18  miles 
S.S.W.  Ipswich,  51  N.E.  London  ;  Ion.  0° 
S^j;  E.;  lat.  .5P53'  N.;  population,  14,016. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  enii- 
nence  on  the  Cohie,  8  or  9  miles  from  tlie 
sea.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to 
it.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  and  has 
been  encircled  by  walls,  now  much  decay- 
ed. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
manufacture.  The  principal  manufacture 
consists  of  woollen  cloth,  particulai'ly  baize. 
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Oysters  form  a  considerable  article  of 
trade.  It  sends  two  membei-s  to  parlia- 
ment ;  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  four 
annual  fail's.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Colonia  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  native  place  of  the  empress  Hele- 
na, mother  of  Constantine.  In  1648,  this 
city  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against 
the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  did  not 
surrender  till  after  it  had  experienced  the 
horrora  of  famine. 

CoLCHESTEU,  lord.  (See  Abbot.) 
CoLCHicoM.  The  colchiciim  aiUummde, 
or  meadow  saffron,  is  a  bulbous-rooted 
j)lant,  which  grows  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  which,  of  late  yeai-s,  has  be- 
come quite  noted  as  a  remedy  for  that 
bane  of  a  luxurious  Ufe — the  gout.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  and  should  never 
be  used  without  the  attendance  and  ad- 
vice of  a  well-educated  medical  practition- 
er, as  its  effects  might  olhei-wise  be  highly 
injurious.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical \vith  the  base  of  the  caw  mMicirude, 
which  has  been,  for  so  long  a  period,  a 
celebrated  empirical  remedy  for  the  gout. 
It  is  used  in  various  forms,  either  the  pow- 
dered root,  or  vinegar  or  wine,  in  which  it 
has  been  steeped,  or,  which  is  considered 
the  best,  wine  in  which  the  fresh  seeds 
have  been  steeped.  It  is  also  used  with 
benefit  in  many  cases  of  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, which  oflen  so  much  resemble  the 
gout. 

Colchis  ;  a  fertile  countiy  on  the  Black 
sea,  now  Mingrelia  and  Guriel,  on  the 
Rione  [Phasis  of  the  ancients).  The  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  first  made  the 
Greeks  acquainted  with  this  countiy,  the 
original  population  of  whicii,  according  to 
tradition,  was  derived  from  Egypt.  The 
people  were  celebrated  for  frugality  and 
industry.  Strabo  and  others  tell  us  that 
the  inhabitants  used  to  place  fleeces  in  the 
streams,  in  order  to  intercept  the  particles 
of  gold  brought  down  from  the  mountains 
by  the  water.     (See  Argonauls.) 

CoLCOTHAR  (also  Called  crocus  maiiis, 
and  roiige  iPJlnf;lderre)  is  an  impure, 
brownish-red  oxide  of  iron,  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  from  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  forms  a  durable  color, 
but  is  most  used  by  artists,  in  polishing 
glass  and  metah;. 

Cold.     (See  Catarrh.) 

CoLDEN,  Cadwallader,  was  the  son  of 
the  reverend  Alexander  Colden,  of  Dunse, 
in  Scx)tland,  and  was  born  Feb.  17, 1688. 
After  studying  at  the  univereity  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  devoted  himself  to  medicine 
and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  great 
proficiency.     In   1708,  he  emigrated  to 
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Pennsylvania,  and  practised  physic  for 
some  years,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  there  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  a  })aper  on  animal  secretions.  From 
London  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  repaired 
again  to  America,  in  1716.  He  settled  a 
second  time  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  in  1718, 
removed  to  New  York.  After  a  residence 
of  a  year  in  this  city,  he  was  appointed  the 
first  surveyor-general  of  the  lands  of  the 
colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  master  in 
chancery.  In  1720,  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  king's  council,  under  governor  Bur- 
net For  some  time  previous  to  this,  he 
had  resided  on  a  tract  of  land,  about  nine 
miles  from  Newburgh,  on  Hudson  river, 
for  which  he  had  received  a  patent,  where 
he  was  exposed,  at  every  moment,  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  the  tract  being  situ- 
ated on  the  frontier.  In  1761,  he  was 
chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York, 
and  occupied  this  station  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  being  placed  repeatedly 
at  the  head  of  affairs  by  the  absence  or  death 
of  several  governors.  During  one  of  those 
periods,  the  paper  intended  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  New  York,  under  the  British 
stamp-act,  arrived,  and  was  put  under  his 
care,  in  the  fortification  called  fort  George. 
The  people  assembled  in  multitudes,  un- 
der several  leaders,  and  determined  to 
cause  the  paper  to  be  delivei'ed  up  and 
destroyed.  But,  though  the  fort  was  de- 
clared untenable  by  the  engineers,  and  the 
people  threatened  to  massacre  him,  Col- 
den defended  his  trust,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  securing  it  on  board  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  then  lying  in  the  port.  The 
populace  burned  him  in  effigy,  and  de- 
stroyed his  carriages,  in  his  sight.  After 
the  return  of  governor  Tiyon,  in  1775,  he 
retired  to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  28, 1776,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age,  a  few  hours  before  nearly  one 
fourth  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
reduced  to  ashes. — Mr.  Colden's  produc- 
tions were  numerous,  consisting  of  botan- 
ical and  medical  essays.  Among  them  is 
a  treatise,  showing  the  causes,  and  point- 
ing out  the  remedies,  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which,  alwut  the  year  1743,  desolated  New 
York.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  climate,  and  a 
history  of  the  five  Indian  nations.  But 
the  work  which  cost  him  most  time  and 
labor,  was  one  published,  at  first,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Cause  of  Gravitation ; 
but  which,  being  afterwards  much  enlarg- 
ed, appeared  in  1751,  with  the  title  of  the 
Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions.  He 
corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  dig- 
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tinguislied  charactere  of  the  day,  among 
wlioni  were  Linnaeus,  Gronovius,  tlie  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  doctor  Franklin,  &c.  Mr. 
Colden  always  took  great  delight  in  the 
study  of  botany.  His  descriptions  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  American 
plants  were  published  in  the  Ada  Upsa- 
licnsia.  He  paid  attention  also  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  left  a  long  course  of  diurnal  ob- 
servations on  the  tiiermometer,  barometer 
and  winds, 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor;  an  English 
poet,  born  in  1773,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father,  who 
had  a  numerous  family,  was  a  clergymsm. 
By  the  influence  of  triends,  Coleridge,  who 
was  the  youngest  son,  was  admitted  into 
the  Blue-coat  school,  as  it  is  called,  Christ's 
hospital,  London,  a  well-known  charitable 
institution.  Here  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  distinguished  himself,  even 
then,  by  uncommon  talents  and  by  his  ec- 
centricities. In  his  19th  year,  he  entered 
Jesus'  college,  Cambridge.  Poetry  and 
metaphysjcs  were  his  favorite  studies.  A 
volume  of  his  jx)etical  attempts  apj)eared 
in  1794,  and  excited  great  expectations, 
which  he  has  but  partially  satisfied,  owing 
to  his  invincible  indolence  and  fickleness. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Fall  of 
Rol)espierre,  a  historical  drama,  which  was 
well  received.  He  did  not  escape  the  en- 
thusiasm for  hbei-ty  and  equality,  which 
then  prevailed.  At  Oxford,  he  met  with 
congenial  spirits  in  the  poet  Southey,  since 
so  celebrated,  and  Robert  Lovell.  The 
three  young  enthusiasts  left  the  academi- 
cal halls  with  the  view  of  reforming  the 
political  world.  They  agreed  to  begin  in 
Bristol.  Coleridge  delivered  lectures  on 
the  approaching  happiness  of  the  human 
race  by  means  of  republicanism,  with  un- 
bounded applause  from  many  enthusiastic 
young  people.  Condones  ad  Popvlum,  or 
Addresses  to  the  People,  and  a  Protest 
against  ceitain  bills  then  pending,  for  sup- 
pressing seditious  meetings,  also  excited  a 
great  sensation  in  Bristol.  In  other  cities, 
he  was  less  successful,  and  his  journal, 
the  Watchman,  attracted  but  little  notice. 
He  was  indemnified  by  the  success  of  a 
second  volume  of  poems,  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  Despairing  of 
the  refomi  of  the  old  world,  the  young 
preachers  of  hberty  took  the  resolution  of 
carrying  their  theory  into  execution  in  the 
new,  by  the  foundation  of  a  state,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  Pantisocracy.  It 
was  a  great  pity  that  this  project  was  bro- 
ken off  by  their  acquaintance  with  three 
beautiful  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Fricker, 
whom  Coleridge,  Southey  and  Lovell  mar- 


ried. Coleridge  took  up  his  abode  in  Neth- 
cr-Stowey,  near  Bridgewater,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  Words- 
worth. Having  no  fixed  support,  he  suf- 
fered some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but 
was  fortunately  relieved  by  the  celebrated 
Messi-s.  Wedgcwood,  who  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  studies  in  Germany.  He 
learned  German  in  Ratzeburg.  His  Bto- 
graphia  lAteraria  (London,  1817,  2  vols.) 
gives  some  account  of  his  residence  in 
Germany.  Among  other  things,  it  con- 
tains some  remarks  on  Ebeling,  and  an 
account  of  a  conversation  with  KIop- 
stock  (2d  vol.,  page  237—253),  in  which 
the  latter  gives  his  opinion  of  Lessing, 
Gothe,  Wieland,  Kotzebue  and  others. 
Coleridge  then  went  by  the  way  of  Han- 
over to  Gottingen,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Blumenbach  and  Eichhom. 
After  his  return,  he  wrote  the  leading  arti- 
cles for  the  Morning  Post,  translated  some 
di'amas  of  Schiller,  and  accompanied  sir 
Alexander  Ball,  as  secretary,  to  Malta.  He 
returned  from  thence,  however,  without 
having  obtained  any  permanent  situation. 
He  lives,  at  present,  in  private,  and  seems 
to  suffer  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  literary 
life,  against  which  he  warns  others  in  his 
biography.  He  gives  lectures,  which  re- 
ward him  but  poorly,  tliough  his  talents 
are  universally  acknowledged.  The  Lon- 
don booksellers,  by  whom  his  labors  would 
be  well  received,  complain  that  he  cannot 
confine  himself  to  any  regular  work.  His 
Christabel  has  fine  passages,  and  was  very 
highly  praised  by  lord  Byron.  The  mis- 
cellaneous essays,  which  he  jjubhshed  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Friend,  are  his  most 
popular  productions.  He  contributes  to 
the  EncyclopfBdia  Mtiropolitana.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  living  Authors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  likeness  (with 
a  biographical  notice)  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  of  April,  1819.  Coleridge  is 
considered,  among  his  countrymen,  as  a 
wild  and  eccentric  genius.  For  German 
literature  he  has  a  great  predilection. 
Schiller  and  Gothe  are  his  favorites.  He 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  German  criti- 
cism, and  seems  to  belong  to  the  school  of 
the  Schlegels.  He  has  an  antipathy  to 
French  literature  almost  amounting  to  a 
passion. 

CoLiBRi.  (See  Humming-Bird.) 
Colic  (from  ku>\ov,  colon,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  intestines).  The  appellation 
of  colic  is  commonly  given  to  all  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  almost  indiscriminately ; 
but,  from  the  diflferent  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  tliis  disorder,  it  is  differently 
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denominated.    When  the  pain  is  accom- 
panied with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or  with 
obstinate  costiveiiess,  it  is  called  a  bilious 
colic ;  if  Jlatas  causes  the  pain,  that  is,  if 
attended   with   temjK)rary   distention,  re- 
lieved by  the  discharge  of  wind,  it  takes 
the  name  ofjlatulent  or  vnmbj  colic;  when 
accompanied  with  heat  and  inflammation, 
it  takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic,  or 
enteritis.     When  this  disease  arises  to  a 
violent  height,  and  is  attended  with  obsti- 
nate costiveness,  and  an  evacuation  of  fse- 
ces  by  the  mouth,  it  is  called  passio  ilicu:a, 
or  iliac  passion.    Doctor  Cuilcn  enumerates 
seven  species  of  colic.     One  of  the  most 
imiwitant  is  the  colica  pictonum.    This  is 
called,  from  the  places  where  it  is  endemial, 
the  Poictou,  the  Sitrinam,  the  Devonshire 
colic ;  from  its  victims,  the  plumbers^  and 
the  painters^  colic ;  from  its  symptoms,  the 
dnj  beUij-ache,  the  nervous  and  spasmodic 
colic.     It  has  been  attributed  to  the  poison 
of  lead,  and  tliis  is  undoubtedly  the  cause, 
when  it  occurs  to  glaziei-s,  painters,  and 
those  emj)loyed  in  lead  works ;  but,  though 
tins  is  one,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
cause.     In  Devonshire,  it  ceitainly  more 
often  arises  from  the  early  cider,  made  of 
harsh,  unripe  fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
from  new  rum.     The  characteristics  of 
this  disease  are,  obstinate  costiveness,  with 
a  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porraceous  bile, 
pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel,  shoot- 
ing from  thence  to  each  side  with  exces- 
sive violence,  strong  convulsi-,  e  spasms  in 
the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  extremities.     It  is  occasioned  by 
long-continued  costiveness ;  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  acrid  bile ;   by  cold  applied 
cither  to  the  extremities,  or  to  the  belly 
itself ;  by  a  free  use  of  unripe  fruits,  and 
by  great  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  hving. 
From  its  occurring  frequently  in  Devon- 
shire, and  other  cider  countries,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  an  impregnation  of 
lead  received  into  tiie  stomach ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  very  prev- 
alent disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise, 
wlicra  no  cider  is  made,  and  v/here  there 
is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  from 
the   sugar-canes.      One  or  other  of  the 
causes  just  enumerated  may  justly  Ix)  said 
always  to  give  rise  to  this  species  of  colic. 
The  dry  belly-ache  is  always  attended  with 
some  degree  of  danger,  which  is  in  j)ro- 
portion  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms, 
anrl  the  duration  of  the  disease.     Even 
when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too  apt 
to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  behind 
it  contractiojis  of  the  hands  and  feet,  with 
an  inability  in  their  nniscles  to  jierform 


their  office ;  and  in  this  miserable  state  of 
existence,  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

CoLiGNT,  Gaspard  de,  admiral  of  Finance, 
born  in  151(5,  at  Chatillon-sur-Loin,  distin- 
guished himself,  under  Fi-ancis  I.,  in  the 
battle  of  Cerisoles,  and  under  Heniy  II., 
who  made  him  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantiy,  and,  in  1552,  admiral  of 
France.  He  was  distinguished  for  valor 
in  battle,  for  strict  discipline,  and  for  his 
conquests  over  tlie  Spaniaxds,  in  particular 
for  his  defence  of  St.  Queutin.  When 
St.  Quentin  was  taken  by  stonn,  the  ad- 
miral was  made  prisoner.  After  the  deatli 
of  Henry  II,  the  uitrigues  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici  induced  hun  to  jilace  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Calvinists  against  the 
Guises.  He  formed  so  powerful  a  party, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  in  France  seem- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  Cond6  was  more  am- 
bitious, enterprising,  active  ;  Coligny  more 
considerate,  prudent,  and  more  fit  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  party ;  equally  unfortunate 
in  war  with  Cond^,  but  skilled  in  remedy- 
ing even  what  appeared  irretrievable  losses, 
and  more  to  be  feared  aller  a  defeat  than 
his  enemies  after  a  victorj^,  he  Avas,  be- 
sides, endowed  with  virtues,  which  he 
practised  as  far  as  party  spirit  and  the 
violence  of  the  times  permitted  him.  The 
first  battle  between  the  Huguenots  and 
Catholics  (15G2,  at  Dreux)  was  lost  by  the 
admiiLiJ,  but  he  saved  his  arm}'.  When 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  murdered  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  he  was  accused  of  being 
the  author  of  the  murder,  but  he  cleared 
himself  by  an  oath  :  it  was  unneccssarj', 
the  nobleness  of  his  spirit  raising  him  above 
suspicion.  The  civil  war  recommenced 
\Wth  increased  fuiy,  in  1567.  Coligny  and 
Cond6  encountered  the  constable  Alont- 
morency  at  St.  Denis.  This  indecisive 
action  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Jar- 
nac  (in  15C9),  which  was  fatal  to  the  Cal- 
vinists. Conde  fell,  and  the  whole  burden 
of  command  devolved  on  Coligny.  He 
alone  sustained  his  party,  and  was  beaten 
again  at  Moncontour,  without,  however, 
losing  his  courage.  An  advantageous 
})eace  seemingly  put  a  stop  to  this  contest 
(1570).  Coligny  appeared  at  court,  and 
was,  with  his  adherents,  loaded  with  fa- 
vors. Charles  IX  gave  him  100,000  fi-ancs, 
as  an  indemnification  tor  his  injuries,  to- 
gether with  a  sr-at  in  the  council.  From  all 
sides  he  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  tlu  so 
caresses.  As  llie  admiral  v/as  leaving  the 
Louvre,  Aug.  22,  1572,  his  right  hand  and 
left  arm  v/tre  wounded  by  a  sliot  from  a 
Avindow.  A  certain  Maiucnel  had  fired 
at  him  from  a  building  belonging  to  the 
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monastery  of  St,  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Catharine  de'  Med- 
ici, probably  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  Charles  testified  the 
deepest  son-ow,  caused  searcli  to  be  made 
for  the  assassin,  and  saiil  to  Coliguy,  "My 
father,  you  have  tlie  wounds,  but  I  the 
pain."  This  ho  said  at  a  moment  when 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  al- 
ready prepared.  The  slaughter  began  on 
the  night  of  Sl  Bartholomew's,  Aug.  24, 
1572.  (See  Bartholomew's  Day,  Saint.) 
The  duke  of  Guise  hastened  with  a  nu- 
merous suite  to  the  house  of  the  admiral. 
A  certain  Behme,  or  Bcsmc,  at  their  head, 
entered  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the 
chamber  of  the  old  man,  who,  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair,  said,  with  a  calm  mien, 
to  their  leader,  "Young  man,  my  gray 
hairs  ought  to  command  thy  re6i>ect ; 
but  do  as  thou  pleasest ;  thou  canst 
shorten  my  life  but  a  few  days;"  upon 
which  the  wretch  pierced  him  with  sev- 
eral stabs,  and  threw  the  body  out  of 
the  window  into  the  court-yard.  The 
corjjsc  was  given  up  for  three  days  to  the 
fury  of  the  peoj)le,  and  finally  was  hung 
U[)  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet,  at  Montfaucon. 
Montmorency,  a  cousin  of  Coligny,  caused 
it  to  be  taken  down,  and  had  it  secretly 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Chan- 
tilly.  An  Italian  carried  the  head  to  Cath- 
arine, who  ordered  it  to  be  embahned  and 
sent  to  Rome. 

CoLi.-sr,  also  Collin  ;  a  town  in  Bohe- 
mia, with  4400  inhabitants,  11  leagues 
from  Pjague,  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  which  Frederic  the  Great  lost  here, 
June  18,  1757,  the  first  which  he  lost  in 
the  seven  years'  war.  Colin  is  also  known 
for  the  precious  stones  found  there. 

Coliseum  ;  a  gigantic  ruin  in  Rome. 
This  building,  which  was  1G12  feet  in 
circumference,  and  contained  80  arcades, 
was  the  greatest  amphitheatre  which  Ro- 
man magnificence  ever  erected.  It  v/as 
built  by  Vespixsian,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  one  year  by  the  compu!- 
soiy  labor  of  12,000  Jews  and  Christians. 
Authors  rank  it  above  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  other  wonderful  works  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  said  to  liave  held 
about  110,000  spectators,  of  whom  above 
90,000  were  seated.  For  the  greater  part, 
it  consists  ofiraveiiino,  and  lias  three  rows 
of  columns,  one  above  the  other;  the  lov/- 
est  is  the  Doric,  the  second,  the  Ionic,  and 
the  highest,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Down 
to  the  13th  century,  this  monument  of  an- 
cient grandeur  remained  almost  uninjured ; 
afterwards  pope  Paul  II  took  all  the  stones 
from  it  which  were  used  for  the  construc- 


tion of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  and,  in  later 
times,  some  other  palaces  were  erected 
from  its  fragments.  At  present,  care  is 
taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Coli- 
seum, but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upjier 
part;  the  lower  part,  however,  will  last 
tor  ever.  The  enclosures  in  which  the 
wild  animals  were  kept  are  still  standing, 
and  remind  us  of  the  times  when  their 
buildere  were  devoured  by  the  beasl«,  to 
gratify  the  savage  taste  of  the  people. 
Benedict  XIV  caused  a  cross  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  where,  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  Catholic  worship  is  per- 
formed. A  hermit  resides  in  these  vast 
ruins.  The  Coliseum  received  its  name 
from  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  which 
was  placed  in  it.  There  is  in  Rome  a 
model  of  the  Coliseum,  as  it  was  when 
complete,  on  a  pretty  large  scale.  The 
traveller,  after  liaving  viewed  this  immense 
building  by  day  light,  should  return  to 
gaze  again  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when 
its  grandeur  is  really  amazing. — Very 
recently,  an  enormous  structure,  called 
Coliseum,  has  been  erected  in  Regent's 
park,  London,  chiefly  by  a  Mr.  Homer. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — ^the  pano- 
rama, or  grand  view  of  London,  of  which 
many  points  of  view  are  afforded  by  the 
ascent  of  a  winding  staircase  (for  people 
who  do  not  want  the  trouble  of  walking 
up,  an  ascending  room  is  provided) ;  the 
suites  of  rooms  for  subscribers,  and  the 
conservatory  with  greenhouses  and  fairy 
creations.  The  whole  shows  great  inge- 
nuity, applied  to  objects  of  comparatively 
little  importance. 

Collateral  Relations  (coUaterales) ; 
descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  ascending  lines. 
In  politics,  collateral  luics  have  often 
jilayed  an  important  part ;  and  great  jeal- 
ousies have  frequently  existed  between 
the  collateral  lines  of  a  riding  family. 

Collation  is  the  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts, in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  read- 
ing of  an  author.  This  is  often  a  very 
important  operation,  as  manuscripts  were 
frequently  made  by  people  who  did  not 
understand  what  they  wrote,  or  wrote  very 
carelessly.  Among  the  modems,  the  Ger- 
mans have  done  most  in  collation  ;  for  in- 
stance, Emanuel  Bekkcr,  of  Beriin,  for 
Plato  ;  Niebuhr  and  Bluhme,  for  various 
authors  hi  the  libraries  of  Italy ;  G.  H. 
Pertz,  in  regard  to  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Gemiany,  in  the  Ital- 
ian and  German  libraries. 

CoLLE,  Cliarles ;  a  diamatic  poet,  bom 
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in  1709,  at  Paris.  His  early  connexion 
with  Ilagueriier,  Gallet  and  Pannard, 
writei-s  of  Anacreontic  songs  and  vaude- 
villes, instilled  into  him  the  same  inclina- 
tion tor  pleasure,  the  same  gay  philosophy. 
Dramatic  jroetiy  he  loved  iiom  his  earliest 
youth.  Some  of  his  |)i(>ces  arc  still  found 
in  the  Repertoire  du  Tlieutre  Francais.  He 
j)aiiits  lieely,  nay,  boldly,  the  nijuniei-s  of 
his  time.  He  died  in  1783.  In  1807  ap- 
])eared  his  iwsthumous  work,  Journal  His- 
torique,  giving  an  account  of  interesting 
events  in  the  histoiy  of  literature  fram 
1748  to  1772,  in  3  vols. 

College  (Latin,  collegium) ;  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  a  collection  or  assembly.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  collection  or  society  of 
m  n  invested  with  ceitain  powcra  and 
rights,  performing  certain  duties,  or  en- 
gagod  in  some  common  cmj)loyment  or 
jmrsuit.  Among  the  Romans,  three  were 
required  to  make  a  college  (tres  faciuiit 
collegium). — In  a  particular  sense,  college 
signities  an  assembly  lor  a  political  or  ec- 
clesiastical purpose.  There  were  several 
euch  at  Rome,  e.  g.,  collegium  pontijicum, 
augurum,  scptemvirorum,  &c.  In  modem 
times,  we  have  the  college  of  electors,  or 
their  deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon;  so, 
also,  the  college  of  princes  or  their  depu- 
ties, the  college  of  cities  or  deputies  of  the 
imperial  cities,  the  college  of  cardinals,  or 
sacred  college.  In  Russia,  this  denomi- 
nation is  given  to  councils  of  state,  courts 
or  assemblies  intrusted  v/ith  the  adnihiis- 
tration  of  the  government,  and  called  im- 
pericd  colleges. — In  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  States,  a  society  of  physicians  is  called 
a  college.  So,  also,  there  are  colleges  of 
Burgeons,  a  college  of  j)hilosophy,  a  col- 
lege of  heralds,  &c.  Colleges  of  these 
hinds  are  usually  incor])orated  or  estab- 
lished by  the  supreme  j)0Vr-er  of  the  state. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  a  society  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
tui'c,  including  the  officei-s  and  students. 
The  English  literary  colleges  arc  academ- 
ical establishments,  endowed  with  reve- 
luios,  whose  follows,  students  and  tutors 
live  together  under  a  heail,  in  particular 
buildings,  in  a  monastic  way.  The  build- 
ings form  quadrangles  connected  with 
gardens  and  gromids.  The  more  luicient 
<;st;jl)lishment.M,  formerly  monasteries,  de- 
rive th(!ir  origin  from  the  1.3th  and  14th 
centuries.  The  college  of  Christ-church 
(Oxford)  w;is  fiHUided  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VIII,  by  cardinal  Wolscy.  The  col- 
leges are  distinguished  for  their  old  Gothic 
architecture,  and  for  collections  in  difTr- 
ent  branches  of  scieiice  and  of  art.  They 
are  also  admired  for  tluir  fine  paintings  on 
27* 


glass.  The  president  of  such  a  college 
(master,  warden,  rector)  forms,  with  the 
other  mcm')ei's  of  the  government,  the 
teachei-s  and  students,  a  coiporation  inde- 
pendent of  the  olh(  r  colleges,  as  well  as 
of  the  university.  Graduates,  maintained 
by  the  endowments  of  j)articular  found- 
ei-s,  are  called  fellows  (in  Latin,  socii). 
There  are  other  classes  also  supported  iu 
l)art  by  the  funds  of  the  colleges,  and 
calleci  post-mctsters  and  scholars,  exhibition- 
ers or  stipendiaries  and  servitors  (young 
men  who  wait  on  the  others  at  table,  and 
have  board  and  instruction  gratis  during 
four  years).  Many  colleges  have  also 
chaplains,  chorJstei-s,  clerks  or  sextons, 
and  a  great  number  of  servants.  Tho 
president  and  the  ofRcere  administer  the 
college  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
foimdation.  The  visitor,  who  is  a  bishop 
or  lord,  named  by  the  founder,  decides  in 
contested  cases.  The  under-graduates 
are  subjected  to  a  severe  discipline.  They 
are  obliged  to  go  every  day  to  the  chapel, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the 
college.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  degree, 
must  be  presented  to  the  univereity,  as  a 
candidate,  by  a  dean.  The  fellows  at  the 
univei-sities  keep  their  fellowships  for  life, 
unless  they  marry  or  inherit  estates  which 
afford  a  greater  revenue.  They  are  suc- 
cessively i)romoted,  so  that  their  income 
amounts  to  from  £30  to  £150,  and  more, 
annually.  From  them  the  parishes  are 
supphed,  in  vi^hich  case  they  commonly 
lose  their  fellowships.  Oxford  has  19 
colleges,  and  6  halls,  or  mere  boarding- 
places,  which  have  no  funds,  and  conse- 
quently no  fellows,  where  evei-y  student 
lives  at  his  own  exjiense.  (The  dining- 
rooms  of  the  colleges  are  also  called  halls.) 
In  Cambridge,  there  are  12  colleges  and  4 
halls,  which  are  all  provided  with  funds. 
Most  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have,  I)esides  their  dej>cndent  inem- 
bere,  that  is,  those  who  arc  supiwrted  from 
the  college  funds,  indeiiendenl  ones,  who 
live  at  their  own  expense,  but  are  subject- 
ed to  most  of  the  college  laws :  they  are 
calle<l,  according  to  their  nuik  and  tho 
sum  they  pay  for  b(xu'd,  noblemen,  fellow- 
commoners  and  commoners.  The  sciiool  at 
Eton  has  also  a  college,  consisting  of  a 
provost,  7  fellows  and  70  boys,  who  arc 
calle<l  collegers.  The  fellows  of  Eton 
have  a  right  to  marry,  and  to  hold  a  living 
l)e8ides  their  fellowship.  They  are  also 
considi  red  as  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
They  and  the  i)rov(>st  are  the  dinctoi-s  <if 
the  whole,  manage  the  jiroj)!  rtv  of  tho 
college,  fill  the  Uvings  and  fellowships 
connected  with  tli3  institution,  and  chcoso 
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tlie  teachers.  Of  the  collegers  in  Eton, 
the  best  scholar  in  the  highest  class  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  first  vacant  place  of  King's 
college  at  Cambridge  as  a  scholar,  and 
then  becomes,  in  three  years,  a  fellow, 
i.  e.,  is  provided  for  during  life.  (See 
Ackermann's  History  of  the  Colleges  of 
fVinchester,  Eton,  jVestniinster,  &c.,  Lon- 
don, 1817,  and  his  History  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  with  copperplates.)  Classical 
literature  is  the  chief  object  of  instruction ; 
hence  the  general  knowledge  which,  in 
England,  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  of 
the  gx'eatest  wealth  jjossess  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature,  exhibited  in  the 
frequent  quotations  from  the  classics,  in 
parliament,  which,  in  any  other  country, 
would  appear  somewhat  j)edantic.  The 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are  meager, 
compared  with  those  of  the  continental 
universities,  and  afford  scarcely  the  neces- 
sary hints  for  private  study.  The  colleges 
are  less  institutions  for  education  than 
learned  republics  with  an  orderly  grada- 
tion of  classes,  of  which  one  influences 
the  other,  and  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  (See 
Universities.)  The  English  universities 
exercise  no  small  influence  upon  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  pohtical  establishments  of 
that  country,  and  have  certainly  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  national  disposition  for 
adhering  steadily,  and  sometimes  obsti- 
nately, to  ancient  establishments,  customs 
and  views.  The  old  universities,  there- 
fore, have  been  thought,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  enlightened  and  liberal  men,  not  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  age.  To  meet 
these  demands,  they  have  established  the 
London  univei-sity.  (q.  v.)  This  again,  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  Protest- 
ant reformation  led  to  many  salutary  re- 
forms among  tiic  Cathohcs,  induced  an- 
other party  (the  churchmen)  to  establish 
in  the  English  metropohs  the  King's  col- 
lege, (q.  v.) 

In  France,  there  are  royal  colleges  in 
all  large  to\vns,  corresponding  to  what  are 
called,  in  Germany,  gymnasia.  In  the 
small  towns,  the  colleges  are  called  col- 
leges communaux.  These  are  private  es- 
tablishments, aided  by  the  commune,  and 
subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  public 
authorities.  In  Paris,  there  are  five  royal 
colleges — colUge  royal  de  Louis-le-  Grand, 
col.  roy.  de  Henry  IT,  col.  roy.  de  St.  Louis, 
col.  roy.  de  Bourbon,  col.  roy.  de  Charle- 
magne. Besides  tlicse,  there  is  the  collige 
royal  de  France,  which  deserves  the  name 
of  a  univei-sity.  It  was  instituted  in  1529, 
by  Francis  I,  at  the  solicitation  of  Budajus. 


(q.  v.)    Louis  XVIII  established  in  tliis 
college  a  ciiair  of  Tartar-IMantchou  and 
Chinese  languages,  and  one  of  the  San- 
scrit.   21  professoi-s,  among  whom  there 
are  always  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  lecture  hi  this  college,  publicly  and 
gratuitously.     Their  lectures  embrace,  be- 
sides the  branches  of  science  generally 
taught  in  imivereities,  the  Turkish,  Per- 
sian, Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Chinese, 
Sanscrit  and  Taitar-Mantchou  languages. 
American  Colleges.    The  course  of  in- 
struction in  all  the  American  colleges  is 
completed  in  four  years.     Certain  qualifi- 
cations are  demanded  of  candidates  for 
admission,  which  vary,  according  to  the 
regulations     of    the     diflerent     colleges. 
These    embrace,   for   admission    to    the 
principal  colleges,  a  good  knowledge  of 
English   grammar,  aritlimetic,  some   ac- 
quaintance wth  geography,  an  ability  to 
read  the  easier  Latin  authors,  and  some 
progress  in  the  study  of  Greek.     The 
rules  of  each  college  name  the  authors 
which  the  candidate  shall  have  read,  and 
in  these  he  is  recpiired  to  undergo  a  satis- 
factory examination,  to  entitle  him  to  ad- 
mission.    The  greatest  number  of  pupils 
are  admitted  at  about  the  age  of  14  years. 
The  course  of  instruction  varies,  in  many 
respects,  in  the  difl[crent  colleges,  but  in 
its  principal  features,  it  is  the  same  in  all. 
This  course  embraces  a  further  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
practice   in   English   composition,  moral 
and    intellectual    philosophy,   and    some 
treatise  of  natural  law  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions.   In  some  colleges,  provision  is  made 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  several 
modern    languages  ;    but    these   are   not 
among  the  required  studies.     Some  of  the 
colleges  have  additional  departments  for 
instniction  in  medicine,  theology  or  law. 
Har\'ard  univei-sity  embraces  all  three  of 
these  departments,  in  which  students  are 
prepared  for  entering  on  these    several 
professions.     The  number  of  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  several  colleges  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  j)upils  and  the 
funds  of  the  college.     In  Harvard  college, 
there  are  in  the  academical  departments 
eight  professors  and  six  tutora  and  other 
teachers  ;  in  the  theological  school,  two 
professors,  in  addition  to  the  jjrofessors  in 
the  other  departments,  who  assist  in  the 
instructions  of  this  school  ;   in  the   law 
school,  two  professors,  and  in  the  medical 
school,  four.     In  Yale  college,  there  are 
five  professors  and  six  tutors,  besides  the 
professors  of  the  theological  and  medical 
schools.    In  most  of  the  colleges,  tlie  offi- 
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ccra  of  instruction  are  a  president,  from 
two  to  four  permanent  professors,  and 
fiom  two  to  four  tutors — the  tutoi-s  being 
generally  young  men  who  devote  two  or 
three  years  to  this  service  before  entering 
on  the  practice  of  the  professions  to  which 
they  are  destined.  From  the  following 
list,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  colleges  in 
the  U.  States  were  founded  during  the 
last  ten  years ;  and  for  others  charters 
have  already  been  granted  by  the  legisla- 
tures, as  for  the  Randolph  Macon  college, 
at  Boydton,  in  Virginia.    The  cause  of 


this  increase  is  undoubtedly  laudable,  as 
it  is  the  sume  which  pronijjts  eveiy  man 
in  the  U.  States  to  acquire  knowledge ; 
but  it  ouglit  not  to  be  tbrgotten,  that  col- 
leges ditler  entirely  from  conniion  schools. 
The  latter  may  be  multiplied,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  too  many  of  thorn  ;  but  for 
colleges,  the  only  way  to  make  them  tiuly 
great  is  to  concentrate  ui  a  few,  great 
stores  of  talent  and  erudition.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  donation  has  been 
added  to  donation,  until  many  of  them 
have  attained  great  magnificence. 


Table  conUiinin^  the  proper  Title  of  each  College ;  the  Place  where  it  is  situated ;  tlie  Tinte  when  f&imded  ; 
the  Number  of  Academic  Inslructers  ;  Vie  Number  of  Graduates  in  1828  ;  Vie  Number  of  Under-grad- 
wites  ill  1828 — 9 ;  Vi£  Number  of  Volumes  in  Vie  College  Libraries,  and  in  the  Social  Libraries  belonging 
to  Vie  Students. 


No.  of  ac- 

Gradu- 

Under- 

Volumes 

Volumes 

Name. 

Place. 

When 
founded. 

a'femic 

ales  ia 

graduates 

in  Collie 

inSludts. 

Insl'rs. 

lb2?. 

Ib2S— 9. 

Libnries. 

Libraries. 

Walerville, 

Waterville,  Maine. 

1820 

5 

12 

1700 

500 

<?owdoin, 

Brunswick,  Maine. 

1794 

7 

20 

107 

8000 

4300 

Dartmouth, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

1769 

8 

41 

128 

3600 

8000 

Uiddlebury, 
Vermont  University, 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

1800 

6 

18 

81 

1G46 

2322 

l?urlington,  Vt. 

1791 

6 

4 

33 

1500 

1000 

iViiliams, 

Williamslown,  Mass. 

1793 

7 

18 

92 

2100 

1660 

Amherst, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

1821 

9 

40 

211 

2300 

3140 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1638 

15 

52 

251 

30000 

-J  GOO 

t?rown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

1764 

6 

25 

98 

GOOO 

5760 

U'ashington, 

Hariford,  Conn. 

1826 

9 

15 

74 

6000 

1200 

Vale, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1700 

16 

82 

324 

8500 

650O 

Columbia, 

New  York  city. 

1754 

8 

Union, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1794 

9 

69 

223 

5000 

8000 

Hamilton, 

Clinton,  N.  y. 

1812 

14 

Geneva, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1825 

5 

3 

20 

390 

580 

Rutgers, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1770 

6 

20 

63 

Nassau  Hall, 

Princeton,  N.J. 

1746 

26 

43 

8000 

4O0O 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

1755 

5 

11 

50 

Jefferson, 

Canonsburg,  Penn. 

1802 

4 

28 

99 

600 

1700 

Dickinson, 

Carlisle,  Penn. 

1783 

6 

22 

62 

2000 

6000 

Washington, 

Washington,  Penn. 

1806 

3 

8 

31 

400 

525 

AVesteru  University, 

Pittsburg,  Penn. 

1820 

4 

9 

41 

400 

625 

Madison, 

Allc_ghany, 
St.  Mary'^s, 
Columbia, 

Meadville,  Penn. 

1815 

2 

12 

7000 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1805 

13 

10000 

Wa-shingion,  D.  C. 

1821 

6 

GO 

30(J0 

lOOO 

University  of  Virginia, 

Charloliesville,  Va. 

1814 

8 

131 

8000 

Hampden  Sidney, 

Prince  Edward  Co.Va. 

William  and  Mary, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 

1C91 

7 

3 

103 

3100 

600 

Washington, 

1812 

17 

23 

700 

1500 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1791 

9 

13 

5t 

University  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

1802 

(Charleston, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

1785 

8 

6 

42. 

1000 

Univ.  Geo.,  or  Franklin  Coll. 

Athens,  Geo. 

1785 

6 

28 

106 

2000 

1820 

University  of  Nashville, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

1806 

7 

16 

54 

East  Tennessee, 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn. 

2 

3 

21 

310 

200 

Atigusta, 

Augusta,  Ky. 

1822 

82 

1.500 

400 

Ciieenvillc  College, 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

1794 

22 

3500 

University  of  Ohio, 

Athens,  Ohio. 

1802 

4 

10 

60 

1842 

903 

Miami  University, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

1821. 

3 

9 

45 

*  Transylvania  University, 

I,exinglon,  Ky. 

50 

Western  Ilescrve  College, 

Hudson,  Ohio. 

1828 

30 

Bloominglon  College, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

1828 

217 

642 

2928 

12931!^ 

65730 

For  more  particulars,  see  the  places  where  the  colleges  are  established. 


*  The  Mtalosriie  of  ths  oflRcers  and  students  in  the  various  departments  of  Transylvania  University,  for  the 
year  1630,  exhibits  a  total  of  ;i62.— A'o/.  OazetU. 
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College,  Electoral.  (See  Election,) 
College  of  Civilians  ;  coumiouly  call- 
ed Doctor's  Commons,  Ibunded  by  doctor 
Harvey,  dean  of  the  arclits,  for  tlie  jiro- 
f  ssors  of  the  civil  law  residing  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  judges  of  the  arches, 
adniirahy,  and  prerogative  courts,  with 
several  other  eminent  civilians,  common- 
ly reside  here.  To  this  college  belong  34 
proctors,  wlio  make  tliemselves  })anits  for 
their  clients,  manage  their  causes,  give 
hcenses  for  mairiages,  &c.  In  the  com- 
mon hall  of  Doctor's  Commons  ai-e  held 
several  coui-ts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  law,  pailicularly  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  the  court  of  delegates,  the 
arches  court  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pre- 
rogative court  of  Canterbury,  whose  terms 
for  sitting  are  much  like  those  at  West- 
minster, every  one  of  them  holding  sever- 
al court-days,  most  of  them  fixed  and 
known  by  preceding  holydays,  and  the 
rest  apj)ointed  at  the  judge's  pleasure. 

CoLLEGiAL  System,  in  ecclesiastical 
law  (see  Church).  In  poiilice,  it  is  oppos- 
ed to  bureaucracy  (see  Bureau),  and  signi- 
fies that  system  of  government  in  which 
the  membei-s  of  each  department  of  gov- 
ernment have  all  a  voice  in  the  decis- 
ion of  measures,  so  that  each  branch  of 
government  is  carried  on  by  a  collegium, 
not  by  a  single  president.  This  system 
lias  both  great  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

CoLLEGiANTS.  (See  Rhdnberghers.) 
CoLLiFLOwER.  (Scc  Cobboge.) 
Collin,  Henry  Joseph  von,  bom  at  Vi- 
enna in  1772,  was  the  son  of  a  physician. 
He  rose,  by  degrees,  to  an  important  place 
in  the  financial  department  of  the  Austri- 
an government.  He  sacrificed  his  feeble 
liealth,  and  even  his  favorite  inclination 
lor  {K)etry,  to  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  in 
which  he  labored  with  an  assiduity  that 
at  length  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died 
of  a  neiTous  fever  in  1811.  Having  laid 
a  Avager  with  a  friend  to  write  a  tragedy 
v/ithin  six  weeks,  he  produced  his  first 
diuma,  Regulv^,  the  jjlan  of  which  he  had 
ananged  !>>  fore.  It  was  followed  by  Co- 
riolanua,  Polyxena,  Balbea,  Bianca  ddla 
Poiia,  McBon,  and  Die  Horalier  und  Curia- 
tier.  A  selection  of  his  smaller  poems 
a!){x;ared  in  Vienna,  after  his  death,  with 
frajTiTitnts  of  his  epic  poem  Rudolf  von 
Habshiirg.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  a  spirit  nourished  on  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, and  by  a  vigorous  simplicity.  They 
are  sometimes,  however,  rather  frigid  and 
stiff.  They  are  not  veiy  finished  produc- 
tions. A  complete  edition  appeared  in 
Vienna,  1814,  <i  vols. 


Collin,  Matthcus  von,  brother  of  the 
prece(iing,  in  18C8,  became  professor  of 
ustiielics  and  i)hilosophy  at  Cracow.  In 
1815,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  duke 
of  Keichstadt  (son  of  Napoleon).  He  died 
in  lb24.  As  a  dramatic  |)oet,  he  ranks  be- 
low his  brother.  In  1813,  he  was  editor 
of  the  Litiraiy  Gazette  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
1818,  of  the  Vienna  Antials  of  Literature 
( Wiener  Jahrhiicher  der  lAteratur). 

Collin  d'Harleville,  Jean  FraiiQoii?, 
lM)rn  1750,  at  Maintenon,  near  Chartres, 
abandoned  the  jirofession  of  the  law,  jind 
enriched  the  French  stage  with  character- 
pieces,  as  U Inconstant,  UOptimistc,  I/es 
Chateaux  en  Espagne,  Monsieur  de  Crac 
dans  son  petit  Castcl,  Lcs  Artistes.  In  his 
earliest  pieces,  he  wrote  by  rule,  but  sub- 
sequently followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  In  his  best  piece,  the  Fieux  Celi- 
bataire,  he  returned,  however,  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  French  theatre. 
In  general,  his  comedies  are  blamed  as 
deficient  in  humor,  and  his  comic  charac- 
ters as  wanting  in  individual  traits.  In 
his  allegorical  i)oem,  Melpomene  et  Thalie, 
we  fintl  natuml  case  combined  with  sen- 
timental philosophy,  but  often  prosaic 
verses.     He  died  in  1806. 

CoLLiNGWOOD,  Culhbcrt,  first  baron  ;  a 
native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  bom  in 
1748,  and  educated  at  the  same  school 
witli  lord-chancellor  Eldon,  under  Mr. 
Moiscs.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  in 
1761,  and,  in  the  action  of  June  1,  1794, 
was  flag-captain  on  board  the  Prince,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Bowyer.  In  1797,  he 
commanded  the  Excellent  during  the  bat- 
tle of  cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  F«  b- 
mary  in  that  year,  and  having,  in  1799, 
been  made  rear-admiixil  of  the  white,  was 
promoted,  in  1801,  to  the  red.  In  18C4, 
being  then  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  he 
a-ssisted  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  har- 
bor; but  his  most  distinguished  service 
was  the  part  he  bore  in  the  great  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  in  which  his  gallant  manner 
of  bringing  his  ship  into  action,  and  the 
skill  and  resolution  v/ith  which  he  fought 
her,  excited  the  personal  admiration  of 
Nelson  himself,  upon  whose  lamented  fall, 
the  command  of  the  fleet  devolved  upon 
him  as  the  senior  officer.  In  this  critical 
situation,  admiral  Collingwood  evinced  a 
degree  of  promptitude  and  nautical  skill, 
combined  with  prudence,  which  tended 
much  to  the  presei-vation  of  the  captured 
vessels,  and  proved  his  judgment  as  a 
commander  to  be  not  inferior  to  his  cour- 
age. For  his  valuable  services  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  vice-axlmirdl  of  tlie  red,  continued  in 
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lu3  command  of  the  fleet,  and  elevated  to 
a  bjirony.  His  death  took  place  while 
cruising  off  Minorca,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1810.  His  remains 
were  carried  to  England,  and  deposited 
in  St.  Paul's,  near  those  of  his  friend  Nel- 
son. Collingwood  appears  to  have  been  a 
model  of  a  naval  officer.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  zeal,  courage,  humanity,  cir- 
cumspection, and  strictness  of  discipline. 
Though  hardly  any  man  had  more  expe- 
rience in  the  government  of  sailors,  he  was 
an  enemy  to  flogging.  His  letters  to  his 
children  are  full  of  excellent  sentiments 
and  judicious  advice.  Every  young  naval 
ofiicer  should  be  familiar  with  the  Public 
and  Private  Correspondence  of  the  Vice- 
Admiral  Collingwood,  with  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  (8vo.,  .3d  edition,  London,  1828). 
Collins,  William,  a  distinguished  poet, 
was  bom  in  1720  or  1721,  at  Chichester, 
where  his  father  was  a  hatter.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  school  and  at 
Oxford.  While  at  college,  he  wrote  his 
Oriental  Eclogues,  which  were  print- 
ed in  1742.  Their  success  was  mod- 
erate, and,  in  1744,  the  author  went  to 
London  as  a  hterary  adventurer.  In  1746, 
he  gave  his  Odes,  Descriptive  and  Alle- 
gorical, to  the  public ;  but  the  sale  did  not 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  mdignant 
and  sensitive  poet  burnt  all  the  unsold 
copies.  Yet  among  these  odes  were  many 
pieces  which  at  present  rank  with  the 
finest  lyrics  in  the  language.  Pecuniary 
distress  followed  this  disappointment ;  and, 
aided  by  the  advance  of  a  few  guineas 
from  the  booksellers  for  an  intended 
translation  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  he 
was  enabled  to  escape  into  the  country, 
whence  he  found  means  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  uncle,  colonel  Martin,  then  with  the 
British  ai-my  in  Germany.  The  death  of 
this  relation,  who  bequeathed  him  a  lega- 
cy of  £2000,  raised  him  to  comparative 
affluence;  and  he  immediately  returned 
the  booksellei-s  their  advance,  being  re- 
duced, by  nervous  debility,  to  an  utter  in- 
capability of  any  species  of  mental  exer- 
tion. Originally  too  laxly  strung,  disap- 
pointment, distress  and  iiTegulaiity  had 
completely  disairanged  his  nervous  sys- 
tem. Dreadful  depression  of  spirits  fol- 
lowed, for  which  he  had  no  better  remedy 
than  the  fatal  one  of  the  bottle.  Although 
he  did  not  suffer  from  absolute  alienation 
of  mind,  it  was  thought  best  to  confine 
him  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  but,  finally,  he 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  in 
whose  arms  he  tenninated  his  brief  and 
melancholy  career,  in  17.56.  Collins,  by 
liis  taste  and  attainments,  appears  to  have 


been  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry.  His  odes,  from  which 
he  derives  his  chief  poetical  fame,  not- 
withstanding the  disparagmg  remarks  of 
doctor  Johnson,  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  first  productions  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language  for  vig- 
or of  conception,  boldness  and  variety  of 
personification,  and  genuine  warmth  of 
feeling.  Tlie  originsdity  of  ColUns  con- 
sists, not  in  his  sentiment,  but  in  tho 
highly  figurative  garb  in  which  he  clothes 
abstract  ideas,  in  the  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  in  his  skill  in  embodying 
ideal  creations.  His  chief  defect  is  an 
occasional  mysticism.  His  temperament 
was,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word, 
poetical ;  and  had  he  existed  under  hap- 
pier circumstances,  and  enjoyed  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  his  faculties,  he 
would  probably  have  surpassed  most,  if 
not  all,  of  his  contemporaries,  duiing  the 
very  prosaic  period  which  immediately 
followed  the  death  of  Pope. 

CoLLOREDo ;  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Austria,  originally  from  Friuli. 
The  membei-s  of  one  branch,  Colloredo 
Mansfeld,  have  been  since  17G3  princes  of 
the  empire-  To  the  family  of  Colloredo 
belong,  1.  Fabricius,  bom  1576,  who  was 
sent  as  ambassador  by  Cosmo  II,  of  Med- 
ici, to  the  emperor  Rodolph  II ;  2.  Ro- 
dolph,  count  Waldsee,  field-marshal  of 
the  imperial  armies,  distinguished  in  tlie 
thirty  years'  war,  particularly  at  Liitzen, 
and,  in  1648,  by  the  defence  of  Prague  ; 
3.  Jerome,  born  1775,  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  commanded  in  1813  tlie 
first  division  of  the  army  at  Culm  (q.  v.), 
died  in  1822,  while  commander-in-chief 
in  Bohemia, 

CoLLOT  d'Herbois,  Jean  Marie,  an 
actor  wdthout  talents,  and  a  member  of 
the  infamous  municipality  of  Paris,  Aug. 
10  and  Sept,  2,  1792,  and  afterwai-ds  of 
the  national  convention,  was  banished, 
after  the  fall  of  Robespienx',  to  Cayenne, 
where  he  died  in  1796.  He  proposed  in 
the  first  session  of  the  national  convention 
to  abolish  royalty,  and  to  declare  the  gov- 
ernment a  rei)ublic.  In  Lyons,  he  intro- 
duced the  shooting  en  masse,  when  the 
guillotines,  though,  according  to  the  tech- 
nical expression,  en  permanence,vfere  found 
no  longer  sufficient. 

CoLMAN,  George;  a  dramatic  writer  and 
elegant  scholar  of  the  last  century  ;  bom 
at  Florence,  in  1733 ;  his  father  being  at 
that  time  British  envoy  to  the  grand  duke's 
court.  From  Westminster  school  he  was 
removed,  at  the  usual  age,  to  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated,  as  mas- 
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ter  of  arts,  in  1758,  having  previously,  in 
conjunction  witli  his  fiiend  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, published  a  series  of  essays  after  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  under  the  title 
of  The  Connoisseur.  This  lively  work, 
which  came  out  weekly,  was  continued 
from  Jan.  1,  1754,  till  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1756,  and  tended  much  to 
establish  his  reputation,  and  procure  him 
the  friendship  of  most  of  the  acknowledg- 
ed wits  of  the  day.  At  the  desire  of  liis 
relation,  lord  Bath,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  law,  entered  himself  of  Lincohi's 
Inn,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  be  called 
to  the  bar ;  but  his  genius  soon  turned  to 
the  more  congenial  study  of  the  belles- 
lettres.  His  poetical  vein  had  some  time 
previously  displayed  itself  in  various  oc- 
casional pieces  ;  but  his  fii"st  dramatic  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  year  1760,  when 
his  Polly  Honeycombe  was  brought  out, 
with  great  temporaiy  success,  at  Drury 
lane.  The  year  following,  he  produced 
the  well-known  comedy  of  the  Jealous 
Wife,  which  not  only  excited  great  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  but,  as  well  as  his  Clan- 
destine Marriage,  has  remained  an  estab- 
lished favorite  ever  suice.  The  English 
Merchant,  the  Oxonian  in  Town,  and  a 
long  Ust  of  other  pieces  of  less  note,  but 
not  deficient  in  merit,  followed  in  succes- 
sion, in  the  comjiosition  of  some  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Garrick.  In 
1764,  his  pecuniary  resources  were  much 
increased  by  a  handsome  annuity  be- 
queathed him  by  lord  Bath  ;  and  an  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune,  which  he  acquired 
three  years  after,  by  the  decease  of  gen- 
eral Pulteney,  enabled  him,  the  following 
smnmer,  to  purchase  Mr.  Beard's  share 
in  Covent-garden  theatre.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  variances  with  his  partners  in  the 
concern,  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  his 
portion  of  the  property  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  acquired  it ;  and  to  purchase,  in 
heu  of  it,  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  which  he  bought  of  Foote  for  an  an- 
nuity, and  continued  in  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  it  till  the  year  1790,  when 
a  paralytic  attack  not  only  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  one  side,  but  entirely  plunged 
his  faculties  into  a  hopeless  state  of  de- 
rangement. He  nevertheless  lingered  on, 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Paddington,  till 
1794,  in  which  year  his  decease  took  place. 
Besides  the  writings  already  enumerated, 
and  a  large  variety  of  others  of  the  same 
class,  his  classical  attainments,  and  the 
purity  of  his  taste,  are  evinced  by  his  ele- 
gant and  spirited  translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  published  in  1783,  and 
of  the  Comedies  of  Terence ;    to  the 


fonncr  of  which  is  prefixed  an  ingenious 
Commentar)',  which  places  his  acumen 
as  a  critic  in  a  very  respectable  point 
of  view. 

Cologne  (in  Gennan,  Koln);  formerly  a 
free  city  of  the  eiripire,  and  seat  of  the 
electoral  chapter  of  Cologne.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  was  fonncrly  a  sove- 
reign prince,  and  one  of  the  most  imjior- 
tant  nicmbci-s  of  the  German  empire.  He 
resided  at  Bonn.  Cologne  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  Prussian  district  Cologne,  in 
the  province  of  Clevcs-Berg,  the  scat  of 
an  archbishoj),  a  high-prcsitlent,  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  court  of  aj)pe<il  for  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  a  tribunal  of  the  first 
instance,  and  many  public  institutions. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  German 
cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
a  league  in  length,  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, and  was  built  by  Agrippina,  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  streets 
are  nanow,  dirty  and  lonely.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  to  which 
it  belonged,  this  city  lost  its  riches,  and, 
under  the  French  government,  its  opulent 
clergy,  and  beautiful  works  of  art.  The 
great  ware-houses  are  still  standing  as 
monuments  of  the  past,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  the  new  buildings  are  distin- 
guished for  beauty.  The  handsomest 
public  places  are,  the  new  market  with  its 
lime-trees,  'the  hay  market,  and  the  old 
market.  Cologne  has  90  churches,  5 
monasteries,  7060  houses,  and  ujjwards  of 
54,0Cfl  inhabitants,  besides  the  garrison. 
One  of  the  noblest  works  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  unfinished  cathedral,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long,  and  180 
wide.  It  was  in  the  course  of  erection 
from  the  year  1248  until  the  reformation. 
Only  the  choir,  2G0  feet  high,  with  the 
chapel  around  it,  is  comi)lcted.  The  nave 
is  supported  by  ICO  columns,  of  which 
the  middle  ones  are  40  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  but  it  has  only  two  thirds  of  its  in- 
tended height,  and  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  roof.  Each  of  the  towers  was 
designed  to  be  500  feet  high  ;  250  feet  of 
one  is  finished,  and  only  21  of  the  other. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Magi,  built  of  marble,  in  the  Ionic  style. 
In  a  magnificent  box  are  deposited  a  few 
relics.  On  the  left  side  of  the  choir  is  the 
golden  chamber,  with  the  treasuiy  of  the 
cathedral ;  but  it  no  longer  enjoys  its  an- 
cient riches.  Respecting  the  original  plan 
of  the  church,  which  has  been  discovered, 
see  George  Miiller's  Beschrdbvng[Di:scT\\\- 
tion),  with  f)  engravinirs,  large  folio,  and 
26  pages  of  text  (1818),  an<l  Boisseree's 
work,  Ucher  den  Dora  zu  Koln  (On  the 
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Cathedral  of  Cologne),  wth  engravings 
(1824).  The  church  of  St.  Goreon  has 
a  lofty  dome  and  three  galleries.  The 
church  of  St.  Cuuihcrt  has  an  altar  like 
the  fiimous  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Rome.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  has  an 
admirahle  painting,  by  Rubens,  of  tlie 
martyrdom  of  the  aj)OStle  Peter.  In  the 
religious  establishment  of  St.  Ursula,  for 
noble  ladies,  the  visitor  sees,  he  is  assured, 
tJie  relics  of  tlie  11,000  virgins.  Tliese 
are  airanged  on  shelves,  and  make  a  for- 
midable appearance.  The  town-house  in 
Cologne  has  a  splendid  porjcd,  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  marble  columns.  The 
Jesuits'  library,  though  it  has  been  de- 
prived of  many  works,  still  contains  60,000 
volumes.  Many  paintings  in  the  monas- 
teries and  churches  were  cairied  off  or 
destroyed  by  the  French.  (See  Boisseree.) 
The  city,  however,  still  contains  some 
beautiful  collections  of  works  of  art.  It  is 
favorably  situated  for  trade,  forming  an 
intermediate  point  between  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  its  commerce,  paiticularly  in 
Rhenish  wine,  or  hock,  is  very  consider- 
able. Tiie  trade  in  cloth,  linen,  lace,  cot- 
ton and  silk,  tobacco  and  earthen  ware  is 
still  important;  likewise,  the  distillation 
of  Cologne  water,  or  eau  de  Cologne,  of 
which  several  million  bottles  are  exported 
every  year.  There  are  15  manufactories 
of  it,  and  the  traffic  has  been  constantly 
increasing  since  the  seven  years'  war. 
The  bottles  are  made  in  Stollberg,  three 
leagues  from  Aix.  As  a  gieat  city,  where 
magazines  can  be  conveniently  estabhsh- 
cd,  and  military  provisions  obtained,  as  a 
convenient  place  for  crossing  the  Rhine, 
as  an  intermediate  pouit  between  Wesel 
and  Coblentz,  as  a  jwint  of  meeting  of 
many  roads,  and  us  constituting  a  part  of 
the  basis  (q.  v.),  from  which  must  proceed 
the  operations  of  the  German  armies 
against  the  Netherlands  and  Trance,  Co- 
logne is  of  great  militaiy  imi^rtance.  The 
fortifications  were  restored  in  1815.  Tliey 
are  strenglhened  by  a  chain  of  casemated 
towers,  which  contain  several  stories,  and 
each  a  few  caimon.  These  arc  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  as  separate 
and  detached  works.  Cologne  has  thus 
become  a  strong  place,  though  not,  indeed, 
so  impoitant  a  fortress  as  Coblentz.  The 
small  city  of  Deutz,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opi>ositc  Cologne,  is  fortified, 
and  thus  completes  the  double  tete-de-pont. 
In  former  times,  Cologne  was  a  very 
powerful  city,  and  its  university  famous. 
The  merchants  of  Cologne,  who  settled 
in  London  under  Elizabeth's  reign,  gave 
a  great   impulse   to   tlie    English    com- 


merce. The  old  Chronicle  of  Cologne, 
written  in  low  German,  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting work.  The  eau  de  Cologne  is 
famous  throughout  Europe  .ind  Amer- 
ica, though  only  a  small  part  of  what 
is  sold  under  this  name  is  genuine. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  distinguishing 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  is,  to  rub 
a  few  drops  on  the  hand,  when  the  good 
eau  de  Cologne  must  neither  smell  of  any 
spirituous  liquor,  nor  of  musk,  nor  any  for- 
eign substance,  but  only  of  the  ethereal  odor 
proper  to  the  water. 

Colombia,  the  republic  of,  in  South 
America,  is  comprised  between  lat.  12° 
30'  N.,  and  6°  S. ;  and  between  Ion.  58° 
and  82°  W. ;  extending  over  a  surface  of 
1,100,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  east  by 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  south  by  Brazil  and 
Peni,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  on 
the  north-west,  it  borders  on  the  republic 
of  Central  America.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  remarkable :  the  western  part 
contains  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  Andes 
(q.  v.),  while  the  eastern  stretches  out  into 
immense  plains,  intersected  by  gigantic 
rivers.  Towards  the  southern  part  (Quito) 
are  found  the  celebrated  summits  of 
Chimborazo,  Antisana,  Pichincha,  Coto- 
paxi,  Colocachc,  &c.  In  this  Thibet  of 
the  new  world,  in  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
des, raised  10,000  feet  above  tlie  surface 
of  the  ocean,  the  population  of  that  pait 
of  the  country  is  concentrated.  Farther 
north,  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  less, 
and  in  New  Grenada,  the  Cordillera  is 
divided  into  three  pai-allel  chains,  of  which 
only  the  two  lateral  ones  are  of  great  ele- 
vation. Besides  the  Andes,  the  principal 
chain  is  that  of  Caracas,  running  along 
the  north  coast,  with  summits  of  from 
12,000  to  14,000  feet  high.  The  principal 
lake  is  lake  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela ;  the 
iniaginaiy  lake  Parima  hiis  disappeared 
fjom  the  maps.  The  most  important 
rivers  of  Colombia  are  the  Magdalena,  the 
Amazon  (q.  v.),  and  the  Orinoco  (q.  v.). 
The  Amazon  receives  all  the  sti-eams  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  south 
of  lat.  3°  N.  North  of  that  pohit,  they  flow 
into  the  Orinoco.  The  immense  plains  in 
the  east,  stretching  from  Merida  to  Guiana, 
and  from  the  chain  of  the  Caracas  to  the 
Amazon,  arc  partly  inundated  and  fertil- 
ized by  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
partly  composed  of  Imre  deserts  called 
llanos,  (q.  v.)  The  climate,  in  a  country 
of  such  extent,  and  of  so  remarkable  a 
diversity  of  elevation,  must  differ  exceed- 
ingly. In  Venezuela,  the  year  is  com- 
pletely divided  by  the  rainy  and  the  dry 
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season,  the  former  commencing  in  No- 
vember, and  ending  in  April.  New  Gre- 
nada comprehends  a  remarkable  \ariety 
of  climate :  temperate,  even  cold  and  frosty, 
but  healthy  on  the  elevated  table  lands, 
the  air  is  burning  and  pestilential  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  in  some  of  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  interior.  At  CainJiagcna  and  Guay- 
aquil, the  yellow  fever  is  endemic.  (See 
JVew  Grenada,  Venezuela  and  Quito.) 
Among  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  we  mention  cacao,  Peruvian 
bark,  ox)free  and  indigo,  sugar,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Gold,  platina,  silver,  cinnabar,  are 
among  the  mineral  riches  of  the  republic. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cacao, 
indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  hides  and  cattle. 
The  impoits  are  manufactured  goods  of 
almost  every  descri])tion.  The  contraband 
trade  has  been  can-ied  on  to  such  an  extent 
by  the  foreign  colonies  in  the  neighbor- 
iiood,  that  it  is  impossible,  from  the  cus- 
tom-house returns,  to  form  any  estimate 
of  the  real  value  of  the  imports  or  exports. 
The  Dutch  in  Cura^oa  have  been  engaged 
in  this  trade  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
the  English  have  recently  prosecuted  it 
very  extensively  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica 
and  Guiana ;  and  such  are  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  these  colonies, 
the  extent  of  coast,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Orinoco,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  suppress  it.  In  1825,  the  exports  from 
La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello  amounted 
to  $1,885,257,  of  which  more  than  two 
thirds  were  to  the  United  States ;  the  im- 
poits, during  the  same  jMiriod,  amounted  to 
$3,428,042.  M.  Mollien  ( Voyage  dans  la 
Rip.  de  Colombia,  Paris,  182J5)  estimates  the 
total  amount  of  exjxjrts  at  $8,000,000,  and 
the  imports  at  $10,000,000.  The  ports  of 
La  Guayi-a,  Rio  (Icl  Hacha,  Santa  Mar- 
tha, Carihagcna,  Chagrcs,  Porto  Cabello, 
Panama  and  Guayaquil  are  the  most  fre- 
quented by  foreignei's.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  connecting  the 
two  oceans  by  canals.  The  small  river 
Chagre,  whicii  falls  into  the  Caribbean 
sea  a  httle  west  of  Porto  Bello,  is  naviga- 
ble to  Cmces,  five  leagues  from  Panama. 
The  elevation  of  the  country  between 
Cruces  and  Panama  has  never  been  accu- 
rately asceitained,  but,  it  is  supposed, 
would  iuteipose  no  obstacle  to  a  canal  for 
boats,  though  it  might  be  wholly  impossi- 
ble to  construct  one  for  large  vessels.  A 
branch  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  which  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Darien,  approaches  within  5 
or  6  leagues  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the 
intervening  country  is  quite  level,  and 
proper  for  a  canal.  Another  branch  of 
tlie  Rio  Atrato  approaches  so  near  to  a 


small  river  which  falls  into  the  Pacific, 
that  a  small  canal  has  actually  been  dug 
between  them,  by  means  of  which,  when 
the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with 
cacao  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  By  means  ot 
the  Orinoco  and  its  tributary  streams,  all 
the  country  south  of  the  chain  of  Vene- 
zuela enjoys  an  easy  communication  with 
the  sea.  This  river  forms  a  natural  chan- 
nel for  the  conveyance  to  the  ocean  cf  the 
cattle  and  produce  raised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Apure,  and  its  wide-spreading 
branches.  By  means  of  the  Meta,  also, 
a  navigable  communication  is  opened  al- 
most to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes.  The 
flour,  and  other  productions  of  an  exten- 
sive district  near  Bogota,  are  conveyed  to 
mai'ket  by  the  Orinoco,  in  preference  to 
the  Magdalena.  The  republic  is  compos- 
ed of  the  three  colonial  governments  of 
Quito,  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and, 
by  the  law  of  June  23, 1824,  is  subdivided 
into  twelve  departments,  namely, 

1.  The  Isthmus,        7.  Cundinamarca, 

2.  Magdalena,  8.  Boyaca, 

3.  Zulia,  9.  Apure, 

4.  Venezuela,  10.  The  Equator, 

5.  Orinoco,  11.  Guayaquil, 

6.  Cauca,  12.  Asuay. 

These  are  composed  of  49  provinces, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  218  can- 
tons, and  each  canton  into  municipalities. 
The  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
2,711,000.  It  is  composed  of  whites,  In- 
dians, mestizoes,  Negroes  and  nmlattoes ; 
one  half  being  of  the  mixc^l  races,  one 
quarter  Creoles,  one  eighth  Indians,  and 
the  remainder,  Negroes  and  Europeans. 
Travellers  have  observed  that  beauty,  vig- 
or and  courage  are  more  common  in  the 
mixed  races.  The  Creoles  or  whites,  as 
they  are  called,  have  in  general  some 
Indian  or  black  blood  in  their  veins. 
Those  on  the  sea-coast  have  the  Spanish 
features,  but  little  beard  ;  those  of  the 
niore  elevated  regions  resemble  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  they 
commonly  have  the  black,  stiff  hair  of  the 
Indians.  The  goitre  is  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Colombia;  the  pure  Indians 
aiid  Negroes,  however,  are  not  afflicted 
with  it.  The  Negroes  are  found  princi- 
I)ally  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country. 
The  new  government  has  decreed  that 
from  the  year  1860  all  slavery  shall  cease 
in  the  republic.  The  principal  towns  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned  are,  Bogota 
(the  capital),  Caracas,  St.  Thomas,  Quito, 
Popayan,  Cuenca,  Riobambo,  Otobalo, 
Merida,  Cumana,  Maracaibo,  Barcelona, 
Guanare  and  Truxillo.    All  the  Indians 
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have  been  declared  free  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Many  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  have 
been  brought  into  subjection  to  the  whites, 
and  liave  become  partially  civilized  by  the 
laboi-s  of  the  Catliolic  missionaries.  They 
are  allowed  to  live  in  villages  by  them- 
selves, and  to  be  governed  by  magistrates 
of  their  o^vn  choice.  The  principal  In- 
dians remaining  unsubdued  are  the  Coa- 
hiros,  who  ai*e  about  30,000  in  number, 
and  occupy  a  tract  along  the  coast  to  the 
west  of  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo.  They  often 
make  inroads  upon  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments. The  Guaraunos,  who  inhabit  the 
islands  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco, are  about  8000  in  number.  The 
Caribs  occupy  the  coast  of  Spanish  Gui- 
ana, between  the  mouths  of  the  Essequi- 
bo  and  the  Orinoco.  Besides  these  tribes, 
all  tlie  country  on  the  Orinoco  above  tlie 
cataracts  of  Atures,  and  indeed  all  the  im- 
mense tract  between  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco  and  those  of  the  Amazon,  are 
inhabited  by  nations  of  savages,  who  have 
hitherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Span- 
iards to  civilize  or  subdue  them.  The 
Catholic  religion  has  been  declared  tlie 
estabhshed  religion  of  the  state ;  but  all 
others  are  tolerated.  The  establishment 
is  composed  of  2  archbishops  and  10 
bishops :  the  clergy  are  I'ich  and  powerful ; 
some  of  them  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  revolution  by  their  democratic  princi- 
ples. Colombia  has  four  universities — at 
Quito,  Bogota,  Caracas  and  Merida ;  that 
of  Bogota  is  merely  a  theological  semi- 
nary; the  three  others  are  uitended  for 
students  in  the  other  branches.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  for  the  estabhshment 
of  primaiy  schools,  high  schools  and  pio- 
vincial  colleges ;  but  tlie  unsetded  state  of 
the  country  allows  but  little  to  be  effected. 

Historical  Sketch.  The  republic  of  Co- 
lombia is  of  very  recent  origin,  although 
the  history  of  the  three  states,  by  the  union 
of  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  coiival 
with  the  era  of  Columbus.  Previously  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  they  were 
known  by  the  names  of  the  vice-roi/cdty  of 
JVew  Grenada,  the  captain-genercdship  of 
Caracas,  and  the  presidency  of  Quito.  Of 
tli(;ir  annals  prior  to  the  union,  a  brief 
sketch  will  here  be  given. 

Quito.  The  provinces  of  Quito,  having 
Ibrtned  a  component  i)ait  of  the  Peruvian 
empire  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisli  con- 
quest, continued  to  depend  directly  on 
the  government  of  Peru  until  Sept.  1564, 
when  they  were  erected  into  a  separate 
presidency.  In  1717,  the  government 
was  suppressed,  and  the  country  incor- 
porated into  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Gre- 
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nada.  In  1722,  it  was  agaui  separated,  and 
i*emained  so  until  it  became  a  part  of  Co- 
lomliia.  The  revolution  commenced  Aug. 
10,  1809,  when  the  president,  count  Ruiz 
de  Castilla,  was  deposed,  and  a  junta  so- 
berana  api)ointed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  reinstated  the  November 
following,  and  a  second  revolution  took 
place  in  Sept.,  1810.  But,  in  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  Spaniards,  under  Montes, 
regained  Quito,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
l)residency  until  May,  1822,  when  the  vic- 
tory of  Pichincha,  gained  by  general  Su- 
cre, put  an  end  to  their  power. 

J^ew  Grenada.  The  coasts  of  New 
Grenada,  which  border  on  the  Caribbean 
sea,  were  first  visited  by  Columbus,  during 
his  fourth  voyage.  Ojeda  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci  followed  Columbus  in  exploring 
I)arts  of  the  coast,  and  Vespucci  gave  the 
iii"st  regidar  description  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  its  shores.  In  the  yeai*  1508, 
Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  obtained  extensive 
grants  in  this  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Ojeda  had  the  countiy  from  cape  de  la 
Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  which  was  to 
be  styled  JVew  Andalusia;  and  Nicuessa 
was  ajjpointed  to  govern  from  the  gulf 
of  Darien  to  cape  Gracias  a  Dios;  the 
territory  included  within  these  points  to  be 
named  Golden  Castile.  The  province  of 
Terra  Firma,  including  both  the  grants 
of  Nicuessa  and  Ojeda,  was  given,  by  a 
subsequent  chaiter,  in  1514,  to  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila.  Under  the  orders  of  Avi- 
la,  the  western  coast  of  Panama,  Veragua 
and  Darien  was  explored  as  far  north  as 
ca[)e  Blanco,  and  the  town  of  Panama 
was  founded.  In  1536,  Sebastian  de  Be- 
nalcazar,  one  of  the  officers  who  accom- 
l)anied  Pizarro  in  the  expedition  to  Peru, 
effected  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
the  southern  internal  provmces  of  New 
Grenada;  wliilst  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de 
Quesada,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lugo,  the 
admiral  of  the  Canaries,  overran  the  north- 
ern districts  from  Santa  Martha.  They 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the 
natives,  but  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
tlie  country,  and  the  whole  was  formed 
into  one  government,  and  put  under  a  cap- 
tain-general, appointed  in  1547 ;  to  check 
whose  power  the  royal  audience  was 
established,  of  which  he  was,  however, 
made  president.  In  the  year  1718,  New- 
Grenada  was  fonned  into  a  vice-royalty. 
This  form  of  government  continued  until 
1724,  when  the  captain-generalship  was 
restored  ;  but,  in  1740,  the  vice-royalty 
was  re-established.  Under  this  system, 
the  evils  of  which  were  of  a  very  grievous 
nature,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Grenada 
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continued  until  tlic  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  French,  The  desire  of  independence 
liad  long  been  prevalent ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1810,  that  it  began  to  l)e  publicly 
avowed.  The  juntas  then  chosen  were 
composed  of  pei-sons  generally  favorable 
to  independence.  A  congress  from  the 
different  provinces  or  departments  of  the 
vice-royalty  soon  afterwards  assembled, 
and,  in  1811,  a  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  made.  The  country  has, 
since  that  period,  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortmie.  The  cause  of 
freedom  and  that  of  the  royalists  have 
been  alternately  triumphant,  and  many 
frightful  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed 
have  occmred.  In  1816,  a  decisive  action 
was  fought  between  the  independents  and 
a  Spanish  army  under  Morillo,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  fonner, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  congress.  After 
remaining  under  the  dominion  of  the  roy- 
alists for  three  years,  Grenada  was  again 
emancipated  by  the  army  of  Bolivar,  who 
entered  Santa  F6  ui  Aug.,  1819.  In  Dec, 
1819,  a  union  was  effected  with  Venezuela 
into  one  republic. 

Caracas,  or  Venezuela.  '  The  coast  of 
this  countiy  was  originally  discovered  by 
Columbus,  in  1498,  during  his  third 
voyage.  Several  attempts  being  made  to 
colonize,  the  S[)auish  govermnent  came 
to  the  determination  of  settling  the  coun- 
try under  its  own  direction.  These  expe- 
ditions were  Kianaged  by  priests,  and  gen- 
erally ill  conducted;  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  by 
force.  When  this  was  partially  effected, 
and  the  Spanish  settlers  were  placed  in 
some  security,  the  proj)rietoi"ship  was  sold, 
by  Charles  V,  to  the  Weltsers,  a  German 
mercantile  company.  Under  their  man- 
agement, the  Spaniards  and  the  natives 
suffered  the  most  giievous  tyranny.  The 
abuses  of  their  administration  becomuig 
at  last  intolerable,  they  were  dispossessed, 
in  1550,  and  a  supreme  governor,  with 
the  title  of  captain-freneral,  was  appointed. 
From  this  period  until  the  year  1806,  Ca- 
racas remauied  in  quiet  sulyection  to  the 
mother  country.  In  1806,  a  gallant  but 
unfortunate  attempt  was  made  to  liberate 
her  from  the  yoke.  General  Miranda,  a 
native  of  Caracas,  fonned  for  this  purpose 
an  expechtion  partly  at  St.  Domingo  and 
partly  at  New  York.  A  landing  was  ef- 
fected on  the  coast,  but  tlie  force  proved 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  designed  object. 
Many  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Span- 
ish autliorities,  and  several  suffered  death. 
The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  gave  an  ef- 
fectual blow,  for  tlie  time,  to  the  project  of 


independence.  In  1810,  however,  Spain 
being  ovenun  by  tlie  French  trooj)s,  the 
opportunity  was  seized  by  the  jmncipal 
inhabitants  to  establish  a  freer  forin  of 
government.  For  this  purpose,  a  junta 
suprema^  or  congress,  was  convened  in 
Caiacas,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all 
the  provinces  composing  the  former  cap- 
tain-generalship, with  the  exception  of 
Maracaibo,  At  first,  they  published  their 
acts  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII ;  but 
die  captain-geneixil  and  the  members  of 
the  audkncia  were  deposed  and  impris- 
oned, and  the  new  government  received 
the  title  of  the  confederation  of  Venezuela. 
The  most  violent  and  impolitic  measures 
were  now  adopted  by  the  regency  and 
cortes  of  Spain  towards  the  people  of  this 
district.  The  congi-ess,  finduig  the  voice 
of  the  people  decided  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, issued  a  proclamation,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1811,  formally  declaring  it. 
A  liberal  constitution  was  established,  and 
affairs  wore  a  favorable  aspect  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  until  the  fatal  earthquake  of 
1812,  which,  operating  on  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  led  to  a  great  change  in 
the  pubhc  opinion.  Montevorde,  a  royalist 
general,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  affairs,  marched  against  Caracas,  and, 
afler  defeating  general  Miranda,  compelled 
the  whole  province  to  submit.  In  1813, 
however,  Venezuela  was  again  emanci- 
pated by  Bolivar,  who  was  sent  with  an 
army  by  the  confederation  of  Grenada. 
In  1814,  he  was,  in  his  turn,  defeated  by 
Boves,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Caracas. 
In  1816,  he  again  returned  with  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops,  and  was  again  de- 
feated. Undismayed  by  reverses,  he 
landed  again,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  ronvened  a  general  congress,  and 
defeated  the  royalists  in  March,  1817,  with 
great  loss.  In  the  month  folloAving, 
however,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  contest  was  main- 
tained for  some  time  afterwards  with  va- 
rious success.  Bolivar  was  invested  by 
the  congress  with  ample  powers,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  republic  requiring  the  energy 
of  a  dictator.  On  the  17th  of  Dec,  1819, 
a  union  between  the  republics  of  Grenada 
and  Venezuela  was  solemnly  decreed,  in 
conformity  with  the  report  of  a  select 
committee  of  deputies  from  each  state. 
This  confederation  received  the  title  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  In  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  law,  the  installation 
of  the  general  congress  of  Colombia  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  city 
of  Rosario  of  Cucuta.  The  first  subject 
considered  by  this  body  was  the  constitu- 
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tion  ;  and  it  was  finally  determined  that 
the  two  states  should  form  one  nation,  on 
the  central  system,  under  a  popular  repre- 
sentative government,  divided  into  legidla- 
tive,  executive  and  judicial.     Bolivar,  the 
president,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  actively 
engaged  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  1821,  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle  of  Carabobo,  in  which 
tlie   royalist  army   was  totally  defeated, 
wjtli  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  upwards  of  GOOO  men.     In  the  tall  of 
1822,  Bolivar  completed,  by  the  capture 
of   Panama,   the   overthrow   of  Spanish 
power  in  this  quarter ;  the  only  remaining 
memorial  of  which  was  Porto  Cabello, 
which  held  out  until  Dec.  1823.     For,  by 
the  successes  of  the  troops  sent  against 
Quito,  the  Spaniards  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender  tlieir  authority  in  the  south. 
Bolivar  defeated  Murgeon  at  Curiaco,  in 
April,  1822,  and,  in  May,  Sucre  gained  the 
splendid  victory  of  Pichincha,  immediately 
after  which  the  Spanish  authorities  capitu- 
lated.    A  long  coui-se  of  victory  having 
thus  delivered  Colombia  from  the  Span- 
iards, Bolivar  mai-ched  into  Peru,  in  1824, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  that  countiy.   Mean- 
while, the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia,  by  the  U.  States, 
in  1823,  and,  in   successive  years  since 
then,  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  Eui'ope,  except  Sjmin,  gave 
new  activity  to  her  commercial  relations. 
The  govennnent  was  administered,  in  the 
absence  of  Bolivar,  by  the  vice-president, 
general  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander  ; 
and  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
luitil  182G,  the  legislative  and  executive 
authorities,   relieved   from    anxiety  with 
respect    to    Sj)ain,    strenuously    exerted 
themselves  in  various  domestic  improve- 
ments.    Tlic  finances   were  placed  on  a 
more  solid  looting;  public  education  was 
carefully  fostered;  and  institutions, adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things,  every  where 
arose.     To  all   outward  a])pearance,  the 
republic  was  rapidly  acquiring  consistency 
and   stability,  when   the  insurrection   of 
Paez,    in    Venezuela,    produced  a   fatal 
cliange.     Paez,  being  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officera  of  the  revohition,  i-e- 
ceived  the  command  of  the  department 
of  Venezuela.     In  the  execution  of  a  law 
for  enrolling  the  militia  in  the  city  of  Ca- 
racas, he  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  in- 
habitants  by   his  nri)itraiy  conduct,  that 
they   obtain(^(I   an   impeachment  against 
him  before  tlie  senate.     Being  notified  of 
this,  in  April,  182(i,  and  summoned  to  ap- 
pear and  talic  his  trial,  he  refused  olie- 


dience  to  the  summons,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  strong  party  in  ancient  Vene- 
zuela, which,  dissatisfied  with  the  central 
system,  demanded  a  reform  of  the  gov- 
ernment, some  desiring  that  Venezuela 
sliould  again  be  separate  from  New  Gre- 
nada, others  wishing  for  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, like  that  of  the  U.  States.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  insurrection,  the  north- 
eastern departments  of  tlie  republic  re- 
mained virtually  independent  of  the  rest, 
imtil  Jan.,  1827,  when  Bohvar  returned  to 
Colombia,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
national  authority,  by  promising  to  assem- 
ble a  convention  for  the  reform  of  the 
constitution.  Meanwhile,  various  disor- 
dere  broke  out  in  other  parts  of  the  rejiub- 
lic,  tlie  departments  formed  out  of  New 
Grenada  alone  continuing  faithful  to  the 
constitution.  Congress  assembled  in  May, 
and,  in  June,  passed  a  decree  of  general 
amnesty,  and,  in  August,  another  decree 
for  convoking  a  grand  convention  at  Oca- 
fia,  for  amendmg  the  constitution.  Boli- 
var and  Santander,  having  been  reelected 
president  and  vice-president,  were  duly 
qualified,  the  latter  in  3Iay,  and  the  former 
in  Sept.,  1827,  and  affairs  remained  tran- 
quil mitil  the  convention  assembled  at 
Ocaiia,  in  March,  1828.  The  violence  of 
parties,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
coimtrj',  prevented  the  convention  from 
effecting  any  thing,  and  it  soon  separated. 
These  events  filially  resulted  in  Bolivar's 
assuming  absolute  authority,  and,  in  effect, 
abolishing  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 
Whether  he  took  the  step  solely  in  order 
to  terminate  the  pubhc  disorders,  or 
whether  he  himself,  as  othei-s  allege, 
created  tliem  by  his  intrigues,  in  order  to 
afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  his  usui-pa- 
tion,  it  remains  for  time  to  show.  What 
appeal's  on  the  face  of  things  is,  that  the 
various  municipalities  drew  up  addresses 
to  him,  in  which  he  was  requested  and  in- 
\ited  to  assume  the  supreme  command. 
Tlie  earliest  of  these  Avas  tlie  act  of  the 
municipality  of  Bogota,  dated  June  13, 
1828 ;  and  others  followed  in  qiuck  suc- 
cession from  every  part  of  the  countiy. 
Bolivar  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call, 
and  organized  tlie  now  government  by 
appointing  a  council  of  ininistere  and  a 
council  of  state  for  its  administration,  with 
D.  Jose  M.  de  Castillo  for  president  of  each 
council.  This  usurpation  roused  the  ho*!- 
tility  of  the  I'cpublican  party,  some  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  consjiired  to  assassi- 
nate Bolivar.  The  attempt  was  made 
Sept.  25, 1828,  but  failed,  owing  to  the 
bravery  of  the  ofScei-s    and    attendants 
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about  his  pci-son,  among  whom  his  aid, 
colonel  Furguson,  was  killed.  Generals 
Padilla  and  Santamler  were  accused  of 
participating  in  the  plot,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  a  special  tribunal.  Padilla 
was  executed  luider  liis  sentence ;  but  the 
punishment  of  Santander  was  commuted 
lor  banishment.  The  immediate  agents 
in  the  attempt  were  ap])rehended,  and  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  death.  This  did 
not  prevent  genei"al  Ovando  from  raising 
the  standaid  of  opposition  in  Popayan,  ami 
gathering  so  large  a  force  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  jjresence  of  Bolivar  to  re- 
sist it.  At  the  same  time,  a  declaration 
of  war  was  issued  against  Peru,  in  conse- 
qvience  of  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries,  arising  out  of  the  attempt  of 
Bolivar  to  make  himself  peipetual  presi- 
dent of  Peru.  (q.  v.)  These  events  leave 
Colombia  in  a  disturbed  condition,  the 
residts  of  which  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
predict.  Peace  was  made  between  the 
two  countries  in  1829.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  general  Cordova  began  an 
insurrection  in  Antioquia,  which  seems  to 
be  of  little  consequence.  The  troubles  in 
Venezuela  appear  to  be  much  more  im- 
portant. A  strong  wish  to  separate  from 
Colombia  seems  to  exist  there.  General 
Paez  is  much  beloved  in  Venezuela. 
Wliethcr  the  society  called  amigos  del 
pais,  established  by  him  in  Caiacas,  has 
any  further  object  than  the  ostensible  one 
of  promoting  connnerce,  science  and  the 
arts,  time  must  show.  Colombia  seems, 
at  the  time  when  we  write,  to  be  on  the 
point  of  experiencing  some  important 
change  in  her  political  condition.  If  any 
such  shovdd  occur  before  this  volume  is 
completed,  it  will  be  noticed  at  the 
^eiwl  of  the  volume.  (See  the  articles 
South  .America,  JVcw  Grenada,  Quito,  Vene- 
zuela, Bolivar,  &:^c.)  The  following  works 
may  l)e  consulted  relative  to  Colombia: 
JIumboldt's  Tableaux  de  la  Mature  ;  Per- 
sonal JVa)rative  of  the  same;  Mollien's 
Travels  in  Colombia,  Paris,  1823  (trans- 
lated into  English,  1825);  CoZomiia,  2  vols., 
8vo.,  London,  1822. 

Colon.    (See  Punctuation.) 

Colonel  ;  the  commander  of  a  regi- 
ment, whether  of  horee,  foot  or  artillery. 
There  were  times  when,  in  some  armies  of 
the  European  continent,  regiments  were 
commanded  by  generals ;  l)ut  this  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

Colonial  Articles.     (See  Cdrmmrce.) 

Colonization  Society,  American. 
One  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
U.  States  consists  of  blacks.  Of  these, 
1,852,126  ai-e  slaves  (see  Slavery) ;  the  re- 


maining 280,000  are  called /rce.  In  some 
of  the  states,  the  free  black  population  is 
oppressed  by  legal  disabihties,  and,  m  all, 
is  virtually  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  some  of  the  most  unportaiit  civil  privi- 
leges, by  tlie  prejudices  of  the  European 
race.  A  caste  is  thus  formed  in  the  state, 
of  individuals  below  the  salutary  influence 
of  public  opinion,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
improving  their  condition,  degraded,  ig- 
norant and  vicious  themselves,  and  leav- 
ing tiie  same  legacy  of  humiliation  and 
shame  to  their  children.  A  common  de- 
scent and  color  unite  them,  on  the  other 
liand,  with  the  slaves,  and  render  them 
the  tit  agents  for  fomenting  insurrections 
amcng  them.  On  this  account,  they  have 
become  objects  of  suspicion  and  alarm  in 
tlie  slave-holding  states ;  and  the  owners 
of  slaves  consider  it  impolitic  and  danger- 
ous to  emancipate  tlieir  Ncgi-oes,  since 
they  contribute  to  increase  the  strength  of 
a  dangerous  class,  without  deriving  any 
important  benefits  themselves  from  the 
change.  This  state  of  thuigs  gave  rise  to  the 
colonization  society.  So  early  as  the  year 
1777,  the  plan  was  projxised  by  Jefferson, 
in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  of  emanci- 
I)ating  all  the  slaves  born  after  tliat  period, 
educating  them,  tlie  males  to  the  age  of 
21,  the  females  to  that  of  18,  and  estab- 
lisliing  colonies  of  tliein  in  some  suitable 
place.  The  plan  of  coloni/aTion  has  been 
subsequently  ajiproved  by  the  legislatures 
of  nine  states ;  but  it  was  first  carried  into 
execution  by  individuals.  The  society 
was  formed  in  1816.  "Its  object  is,  to 
promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  coloniz- 
ing (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of 
color  residing  in  our  country,  either  in 
Africa  or  such  other  jilace  as  congress 
shall  deem  expedient ;"  to  jirejiare  the 
way  for  the  interference  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, by  proving  that  a  colony  can  be 
established  and  maintained  without  the 
opposition  of  the  natives ;  that  the  colo- 
nists can  be  transported  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  that  an  imj)ortant  commerce  might 
be  thus  established,  and  the  slave-trade  in 
consequence  discouraged.  The  practica- 
bility of  the  plan  being  proved,  it  was 
intended  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  remo- 
val of  the  whole  black  population.  In 
1817,  two  agents  were  sent  by  the  society 
to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
for  a  suitable  spot  for  the  colony.  They 
selected  a  jiosition  in  the  Sherbro,  and,  in 
February,  1820,  the  first  vessel  was  de- 
spatche(i  with  88  colonists.  They  were 
conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  society,  and 
accompanied  by  two  agents  of  the  gov- 
enament.    The  expedition  arrived  on  the 
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low  coasts  in  the  rainy  season  ;  the  tliree 
agents,  and  a  great  number  of  tlie  colo- 
nijJts,  were  camed  oft"  by  the  fever  of  the 
chrnate,  and  it  becrnne  neccssaiy  to  aban- 
don the  colony.     In  1821,  another  vessel 
was  sent  out,  with  28  colonists,  and  ca])e 
Mesurado  was  purchased  as  a  more  favor- 
able position.     It  has  a  tine  harbor,  the 
climate  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  sugar-cane,  indigo  and  cotton 
^vithout  cultivation.     In   1823,   the  emi- 
gi-ants  amounted  to  150,  of  whom  several 
were  recaptured  Africans,  taken  from  ves- 
sels seized  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  U.  States.     In  1828,  the  colony  con- 
tained more  than  1200  inhabitants.     It  has 
received   the   name   of  Liberia,  and  the 
town  at  the  cape  is  called  Monrovia,  in 
honor  of  the  ex-president  Monroe.    The 
possessions  of  the  society  extend  150  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  interior.     Eight  stations  or 
settlements  have  been  estabhshed,  at  the 
request  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  construct 
the  necessmy  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  colonists  at  tlieir  own  ex- 
])ense.    The  colonists  employ  several  hun- 
di-ed  native  laborera;  and  diey  are,  in  gen- 
eral, in   very  comfortable  circumstances. 
Several    schools  have   been   estabhshed, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  inhabitants  is  excellent.     By  the  con- 
stitution of  Liberia,  all  pei-sons  bom  in 
tlie   colony,   or  residing  there,  shall    be 
free,  and  enjoy  all  the  jjrivileges  of  the 
citizens    of  the    U.    States;    the    agent 
of  the  society    possesses    the    sovereign 
power;  the  judiciary  consists  of  the  agent 
and  two  justices  appointed  by  hint ;  the 
other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  colonists. 
The   common  law  is  adopted,  witli  the 
modifications  already  introduced  in  the 
U.  States,  and  others  required  by  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  the  colon}'.     The  party 
in  any  action  at  law  is  entitled  to  trial  ity 
jury.     The  commerce  of  the  place  is  m- 
creasing.     Rice,  palm-oil,  wax,  and  some 
coflce,  are  exported.     The  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  government  is  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  society  until  the  settlers  are 
in  a  condition   to  govern  themselves. — 
While  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  so- 
ciety have  been  tlius  successful  abroad,  its 
influence  on  the  public  sentiment  at  home 
has  been  very  salutary.     The  congress  of 
tlio  U.  States  had  already  abolished  the 
slave-trade,  in  1808,  as  soon  as  the  restric- 
tions imposed   by  the  constitution  were 
removed.    Through  the    representations 
of  the   colonization   society,  the  act   of 
March  3,  1819,  was  i)assed,  authorizing 
the  president  to  make  aiTangcnicnts  for 
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the  support  and  restoration  of  recaptui-ed 
Negroes.  May  15,  1620,  the  slave-trade 
was  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  pmiishable 
with  deadi.  The  society  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  feai-s  and  prejudices  of 
its  former  opponents ;  some  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  the  slave-holding 
states  have  become  earnestly  engaged  m 
the  cause ;  the  legislatures  of  several  of 
the  same  states  have  contributed  funds 
for  its  assistance  ;  and,  in  1828,  the  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  societies  amounted  to  96. 
The  experunent  has  convinced  the  blacks 
themselves  of  the  gi-eat  benefits  they  must 
derive  fiom  their  colonization,  and  the 
number  of  appUcants  for  transportation 
has  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
emancipation  of  slaves  is  also  facilitated, 
now  that  provision  is  made  for  them.  In 
1828,  100  were  manumitted,  and,  in  1829, 
200  Avere  offered  to  the  society,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  sent  to  Liberia. 
Information  concerning  the  liistorj'  and 
objects  of  the  society  may  be  found  in  its 
12  Annual  Reports  (Washington,  1818 — 
1829),  in  the  African  Repository  (Wash- 
ington), in  the  North  American  Review, 
Jaimary,  1824,  and  Januaiy,  1825  (Bos- 
ton), and  in  the  American  Quaiterly  Re- 
view, No.  8,  December,  1828. 

CoLONNA,  Vittoria ;  the  most  renowned 
poetess  of  Italy,  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Co- 
lonna,  high-constable  of  Naples;  bom  in 
1490,  at  Marino,  a  fief  belonging  to  the 
family.  At  the  age  of  four  yeai-s,  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Fern.  Franc. 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  a  boy  of  the 
same  age.  The  rare  excellences,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  with  which  nature  and  a 
most  careful  education  had  adomed  her, 
made  her  an  object  of  miiversal  admira- 
tion, so  that  even  princes  sued  for  her 
liand.  But,  faithful  to  her  vow,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  the  companion  of  her  youth, 
Avho  had  become  oiie  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  age.  They  hved  in 
the  happiest  union.  When  her  husband 
fell,  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  Vittoria 
sought  consolation  in  solitude  and  in  po- 
etiy.  All  her  jjoems  were  devoted  to  the 
memoiy  of  her  husband.  She  hved  seven 
yeai-s,  by  turns  at  Naples  and  at  Ischia, 
and  afterwards  retired  into  a  monasteiy, 
first  at  Oi-vieto,  and  finally  at  Viterbo. 
She  afterwards  abandoned  the  monastic 
life,  and  made  Rome  her  abode,  where 
she  died  in  1547.  Her  Rime  are  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  imitations  of  Petrarch. 
The  finest  arc  her  Rime  Spirituali  (Ven- 
ice, 1548,  4to.),  which  display  deep  feeling 
and  pure  piety.  A  collection  of  all  her 
poems  api)eared  in  1760,  at  Bergamo. 
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CoLoxv.    Before  America  and  the  way 
by  sea  to  the  East  Lidies  were  discovered, 
the  states  of  Europe,  ui  the  middle  ages, 
witli  tlie  exception  of  the  Genoese  and  of 
the  Venetians,  had   no  foreign  colonies. 
The  Mediterranean  afforded  a  passage  to 
an  extensive  commerce,  which  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  small  Italian  states,  par- 
ticularly Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  sea- 
ports of  Catalonia.    The  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  was  earned  on  chiefly  by 
way  of  Ormus  and  Aden,  on  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulfs.     Aleppo,  Damascus, 
and  the  harbor  of  Baixit,  and  es[)ecially 
Egypt,  were  the  chief  emporiums.     As 
long  as  commerce  was  confined  to  land- 
carriage,  and  conducted  by  small  states,  it 
never  could  have  the  importance  which 
it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  after  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  passage  by  sea  to  the 
East  Indies  effected.    When  the  Portu- 
guese nation  fii-st  commenced  its  discov- 
eries, it  was  in  the  vigor  of  its  heroic  age. 
By  continual  ware  with  the  Moors,  first 
in  Europe  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  nation  acquired  that 
chivalrous  energy  which   impelled  it  to 
romantic  enterj)rises,  particularly  as  the 
most  violent  hatred  against  the  infidels 
was  connected  with  it    From  1410,  when 
Henry  the  Navigator  (q.  v.)  commenced 
liis  voyages  and  discoveries  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Africa,  till  his  death,  in  14G3, 
the  Portuguese  discovered,  in  1419,  Ma- 
deira ;  ui  1439,  cape  Bojador  ;  in  144G, 
cape  Verd ;  two  years  later,  the  Azores ;  in 
1449,  the  cape  Verd  isles,  and  penetrated 
to  Sierra  Leone.    In  1484,  Congo  was 
visited.    Bartolomeo  Diaz  reached  (148G) 
the  cape  of  Tempests,  which  king  John 
called  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.    Soon  af- 
terwards, mider  the  reign  of  king  Eman- 
uel the  Great,  a  daring  adventurer  led  tlie 
Portuguese  by  that  route  to  the  East  In- 
dies.    Vasco  da  Gama  landed,  May  20, 
1498,  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  Portuguese  did  not  succecxl  without 
a  stiiiggle,  particularly  with  the  Moors, 
who  had  previously  been  in  jKJSscssion  of 
the  inland  trade  of  India,  in  establishing 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  RIalabar,  and 
nothing  but  the  lofty  spirit  and  the  deter- 
mined valor  of  the  fii-st  viceroy,  the  great 
Almeida  of  Abrantes  (1505 — ^9),  and  of 
his  still  greater  successor,  Alphonso  Albu- 
querque (1515),  could  have  founded,  with 
such  feeble  means,  an  extensive  dominion 
in  India ;  the  chief  seat  of  which,  from 
1508,  was  Goa-    The  Portuguese  garri- 
soned only  some  strong  places  along  the 


coasts  of  the  continent  and  the  islands,  as 
commercial  posts,  among  wliich,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  Mozambique,  Sofala  and 
Melinda ;  in  the  Persian  gulf,  Ormus  and 
Mascat;  on  the  Malabar  coast,  besides  Goa, 
Diu  and  Daman ;  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
Negai)atam  and  Mehapoor  (St.   Thom- 
as), and   Malacca   on    the   poiinsula   of 
the  same  name,  were  the  most  imjiortant. 
After  the  year  1511,  colonies  were  estab- 
Ushed  also  upon  the  Spice  islands ;  after 
1518,  in  Ceylon;  the  latter  of  which  soon 
became  considerable.     Those  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, Celebes  and  Borneo  remained  less 
important.     Brazil,  though  discovered  in 
1500,  by  Cabral,  did  not  become  of  conse- 
quence until  more  recently.    On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  commercial  connexions  formed, 
in  1517,  with  China,  and,  in  1542,  with 
Japan,  were,  for  a  long  time,  a  source  of 
riches  to  the  Portuguese.    Till  that  time, 
the  Portuguese  had  been  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  all  the  East  Indian  com- 
merce.    In  order  to  |)revcnt  difficulties 
with   Spain,    all    the   discoveries  which 
should  be  made  beyond  cape    Bojador 
were  adjudged,  in  1481,  by  a  papal  bull 
of  Sixtus  IV,  to  the  Portuguese.    A  dis- 
pute with  Spain  concerning  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moluccas  was  adjusted,  in 
1529,   by  an   agreement  that  Charles  V 
should  sell  his  claims,  for  350,000  ducats, 
to  the  crown   of  Portugal.     But,   after 
Phihp  II,  in  1580,  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Portugal,  the  East  Indian  colonies 
also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, and,  soon  after,  into  the  power  of 
the  Dutch.    The  ability   of  some  great 
men,  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  nation, 
had  founded  the  power  of  Portugal  in  the 
East  Indies.     It  fell  when  the  character 
of  the  people  degenerated,  when  a  low 
trading  s[)irit  took   the   place    of  hero- 
ism, even  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
nation  ;  when  avarice,  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy increased,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  and  ])articularly  of  the  inquisition, 
became  predominant.     To   these   causes 
of  decline  were  added  the  annexation  of 
Portugal  to  Spain,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  resuhing  from  this 
union.     Moreover,    all    the    enemies  of 
Spain,  i)articularly  the  Dutch,  were  now 
also  enemies  of  Portugal,  and  the  fabric 
of  Portuguese  greatness  in  the  East  In- 
dies could  not  be  prevented  from  hasten- 
ing to  min.     Portugal   never  carried  on 
commerce  with  the  East  Indies  by  means 
of  a  privileged  society,  but  by  fleets  which 
started  every  year,  in  Febniary  or  March, 
for  India,  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
enunent.    The  coasting  trade  in  India, 
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which  was  confined  to  a  few  seaports,  the 
Portugiiesp,  in  very  early  times,  endeavor- 
ed to  monopolize ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  canying  goods  to  Lisbon, 
without  attempting  to  export  them  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  system  were  soon  felt  by  their  marine, 
particularly  as  it  allowed  the  Dutch  to  be- 
come dangerous  rivals.  From  this  time, 
the  Portuguese  maintained  a  place  among 
the  important  colonial  powers  of  Europe 
only  by  the  possession  of  Brazil.  It  was 
fortunate,  as  regarded  the  colonization  of 
this  country,  that  its  gold  mines  were  not 
discovered  till  1698,  its  wealth  in  dia- 
monds not  until  1728,  and  that  its  trade 
was  not  monopolized  by  two  companies 
till  the  time  of  Pombal. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Spaniards  also  became  a  colo- 
nial power.  October  11,  1492,  Columbus 
discovered  the  island  of  San  Salvador, 
and,  in  his  three  following  voyages,  the 
group  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  a 
j)art  of  the  American  continent.  St.  Do- 
mingo or  Hispaniola  became  of  great  im- 
portance to  Spain,  on  account  of  its  gold 
mines.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  col- 
onize Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  from 
1508  to  1510.  The  great  kingdom  of 
Mexico  was  subjected  by  Cortes,  1519 — 
1521 ;  Peru,  Chile  and  Quito,  1529—1535, 
by  Pizarro  and  his  followers:  in  1523, 
Terra  Firma,  and  1536,  New  Grenada, 
were  conquered.  The  nature  of  the 
countries  of  which  the  Spaniards  took 
j)ossession,  decided,  from  the  first,  the 
character  of  their  colonies,  which  afl:er- 
wards  continued  unchanged  in  the  main. 
They  did  not  produce  the  various  pre- 
cious articles  of  the  East  Indies,  instead 
of  which  tlie  Spaniards  foimd  gold  and 
silver,  the  great  objects  of  their  desire. 
While,  therefore,  the  colonies  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  East  India  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, commercial,  those  of  the  Span- 
iards in  America  were  always  mining 
colonies.  It  was  not  till  later  times  that 
they  received  some  modifications  of  this 
character.  To  maintain  their  extensive 
dominion,  ])articularly  over  the  wild  na- 
tions of  the  interior,  the  Spaniards  endeav- 
(ned  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity 
by  the  establishment  of  missions,  and  to 
induce  them  to  live  in  permanent  abodes. 
TJie  government  of  the  colonies,  in  its 
fimdamental  traits,  was  settled  in  1532, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  A  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  in  Europe,  viceroys,  at 
fn-st  two,  aftenvards  four,  together  with 
eight  independent  captains-general,  in 
America,  were  the  heads  of  the  admin- 


istration. Tlui  red  audienda  was  the 
council  of  the  viceroys  or  captains-gene- 
ral. Cities  were  founded,  at  first  along 
the  coasts,  for  ihe  sake  of  commerce  and 
as  military  posts;  afterwards  also  in  the 
interior,  in  particular  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines ;  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cumana,  Porto  Bello, 
Carthagena, Valencia,  Caracas;  Acapuldo 
and  Panama,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacif- 
ic ;  Lima,  Coiiv^epcion  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  whole  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
mother  countiy  was  transfeiTed  to  the 
colonies,  except  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
church  was  much  more  independent  of 
the  king.  The  precious  metals  were  tlie 
chief  article  of  export  from  the  colonies, 
and  the  commerce  in  them  was  subject- 
ed to  very  rigorous  inspection.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Spain  was  confined  to  the 
single  port  of  Seville,  from  which  two 
squadrons  started  aimually — ^the  galU- 
ons,  about  12  in  number,  for  Porto  Bello, 
and  the  flieet,  of  15  large  vessels,  for 
Vera  Cioiz.  While,  therefore,  the  com- 
merce was  not  expressly  granteil,  by  law, 
to  a  society,  it  remained,  nevertheless, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individ- 
uals. Spain  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Philippine  isles  in  1564,  and  a  regular 
intercoui-se  was  maintained,  from  1572, 
by  the  South  sea  galleons,  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Manilla;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  restrictions  on  commerce,  those 
islands,  notwithstanding  their  advanta- 
geous situation,  were  an  exj)ense  to  the 
crown,  instead  of  being  profitable  to  it: 
religious  considerations  alone  prevented 
them  from  being  abandoned. 

Far  gi-eater  activity  and  political  im- 
portance were  communicated  to  the  colo- 
nial commerce  of  Europe,  when  two  com- 
mercial nations,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word, — the  Dutch  and  the  English, — en- 
gaged in  it.  The  Dutch,  during  the 
struggle  for  their  independence,  first  be- 
came the  formidable  rivals  of  the  Portu- 
guese, tlien  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  participation  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
colonial  system  imparted  to  the  colonial 
commerce  a  new  impulse  and  a  far  greater 
extent.  They  had  already,  for  some  time, 
carried  on  the  trade  in  East  India  mer- 
chandise between  Lisbon  and  the  rest  of 
Eurojje,  and  had  seen,  during  the  struggle 
for  their  independence,  the  weakness  of 
the  Spanish  naval  force.  The  tyranny  of 
Philip  II  forced  them  to  a  measure  which 
they  would  not  readily  have  adopted  from 
choice,  that  of  figjiting  their  enemies  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  intercouree  of  the 
Dutch  with  Lisbon  had  already  been  pro- 
hibited by  Philip  in  1584  ;  the  prohibition 
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was  revived,  in  1594,  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, and  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels  in 
the  harbor  were  seized.  E.xchided  from 
all  ti-ade  in  the  productions  of  India,  they 
liad  no  alternative  left,  but  to  resign  this 
branch  of  conmicrce  entirely,  or  to  linpoit 
<lii-ectly  from  India  the  articles  which 
were  refused  to  them  in  Europe.  En- 
coiu-aged  by  Cornelius  Iloutmann,  a  well- 
infonned  man,  who  had  made  several 
unsuccessful  attcui])ts  to  find  a  northern 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  "  comj)any 
of  remote  parts,"  composed  of  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  and  Antwer]i,  equipped 
four  ves.sels,  which  set  sail  Ibr  the  East 
ladies,  April  2,  1595,  under  the  command 
of  Iloutmann  and  Rlolenaer.  Though 
the  profits  of  the  fii-st  expedition  were 
not  so  great  as  had  been  expected,  the 
weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Poi- 
tuguese,  who  were  universally  hated  in 
India,  were  discovered,  and  similar  com- 
panies were  soon  formed,  which  sent 
fleets  to  tliis  rich  region.  The  nimiber  of 
conipetitors  in  India  was  thus  immoder- 
ately increased,  and  tlie  continued  hostil- 
ity of  the  united  Sjjanish  and  Portuguese 
power  induced  the  states-general,  not 
many  years  afterwards,  to  unite  the  sepa- 
rate societies  into  one,  called  the  Dutch 
East  India  company,  which,  by  a  charter 
granted  March  20,  i(j02,  aiul  renewed  af- 
terwards at  different  times,  received  not 
only  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
trade,  but  also  sovereign  powera  over  the 
conquests  which  they  should  make  and 
the  colonies  which  tiiey  should  establish 
in  India.  The  superintendence  which  the 
states-general  retained  for  thenisclvea  w;is 
little  u\ore  than  nominal.  The  colonial 
system  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  was 
rapidly  developed,  and  early  received  the 
decided  character  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  Their  colonies  in  the  Etist  In- 
dies became  commercial  colonies,  and  the 
Moluccas  and  the  great  Sunda  isles,  Ijeing 
more  easily  defended  than  the  continent 
of  India,  which  was  then  subjected  to 
ijowerful  rulei-s,  became  the  principal  seat 
of  their  i)ov/er.  This  was  uncJoubtedly 
the  chief  cause  of  their  contmuing  so 
long  in  a  flotu'ishing  condition,  as  they  re- 
quired only  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to 
maintain  them.  In  1618,  the  newly-built 
Batuvia  was  made,  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral Koen,  the  caT)ital  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions. The  Dutch  now  rapidly  de- 
prived the  Portuguese  of  all  their  East 
Indian  tcnitories,  not,  indeed,  without  re- 
sistance, but  wirii  httle  difficulty  ;  and,  in 
1611,  they  found  means  to  become  exclu- 
sive masters  of  the  trade  to  Japan.    Thus 


the  Portuguese  retained  but  a  few  insig- 
nificant possessions  in  Goa,  the  melan- 
choly remains  of  th(>ir  fbnuer  grandeur. 
AlWit  the  middle  of  the  17th  ccntui^,  the 
jjower  of  the  DiUch  reached  its  highest 
I)ohit ;  particularly  afler  they  had  eflccted 
the  cstablLshnient  of  a  colony  at  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  (which,  in  1653,  afforded 
an  excellent  bulwark  for  their  East  Indian 
possessions),  and  had  taken  Ceylon  liorn 
the  Portuguese  in  1658.  Ail  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East  Indies  were  under 
the  governor-general  of  Batavlji,  to  whom 
were  subordinate  several  governments,  di- 
rectories, commanderies  and  residences, 
the  titles  and  ninnber  of  which  varied 
with  the  imi)ortance  of  the  different  colo- 
nies at  difierent  times.  In  Etirope,  the 
colonial  administration  was  conducted  by 
a  council  often  Beivindhebbers,  who  were 
chosen  from  a  body  of  60  directors.  In 
1G21,  the  Dutch  established  also  a  West 
India  company  which,  at  first,  made  ex- 
tensive conquests  in  Brazil  {l(i30 — 1640), 
but  lost  them  again  in  1642.  Their  settle- 
ments on  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands,  as  San  Eustatia,  Curasao,  Saba 
and  St.  Martin  (1632 — 49),  were  more  j)er- 
manent,  and  were  jiarticularly  important 
on  account  of  the  snniggling  trade  there 
carried  on.  On  the  coiitincnt,  only  Suri- 
nam, Paramaribo,  Essequibo  and  llerbice 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1()67. 

Nei^rly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Dutch, 
the  English  made  their  aj)])earancc  as  a 
colonial  power,  at  fii-st  with  far  ijiferior 
success.  They  fii"st  visited  remote  seas 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Af- 
ter many  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  north- 
east or  north-west  j)assage  to  the  East 
Indies,  English  vessels  found  their  way 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  East 
Indies  in  1591.  Dec.  31,  1600,  Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter  to  a  society  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  exclu- 
sive trade  beyond  the  cape  and  the  straits 
cf  Magellan.  Their  commerce  with  India, 
however,  was  not,  at  first,  im{)oitant.  They 
established  o)i!y  single  factories  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  island  of  St.  Helena,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  them  in  1601, 
Avas  almost  their  only  permanent  jjosses- 
sion  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  During 
the  reign  of  diaries  I,  in  1623,  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  company  was  driven  fiom 
the  Spice  islands  by  the  Dutch,  and  re- 
tained, besides  fort  St.  George,  built  in 
1620,  at  Madras,  only  some  factories  on 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
From  1653  to  1658,  the  company  seemed 
to  be  entirely  dissolved,  unfil  it  was  re- 
vived and  supported  against  the  Dutch 
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by  Cromwell.  But,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  it  again  fell  into  decay,  chiefly 
by  its  own  fault.  A  new  East  Inclia  coni- 
jjany,  with  a  charter  from  the  cro^vn,  was 
fonned  in  1C98,  and  the  union  of  both  in 
1708,  as  it  then  seemed,  alone  saved  the 
East  Indian  trade  liom  total  ruin.  Tlie 
])ossessioiis  of  the  English  in  India  were 
limited  almost  entirely  to  Madras,  Calcutta 
and  Kencoolen,  and  the  vast  British  em- 
nire  there  dates  only  from  the  middle  of 
tlic  18th  centuiy.  The  i-uin  of  the  Mogul 
cmpu'e  in  India,  which  conunenced  in 
internal  disturbances  after  the  death  of 
Aureng-Zebe  (1707),  and  was  comj)leted 
by  the  incursions  of  Nadir  Shah  (1739), 
afforded  the  opi)ortunity  for  the  gi'owth 
of  British  power,  as  the  English  and 
French  interfered  in  the  contentions  of 
the  native  princes  and  govemore.  The 
French,  under  Labourdonnaye  and  Du- 
pleix,  appeared,  at  first,  to  maintain  the 
superiority ;  but  the  EngUsh  succeeded, 
after  driving  bodi  of  them  from  India,  in 
acquiring  the  ascendency  in  the  Camatic, 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy,  ex- 
tended their  domuiion,  under  the  conunand 
of  Laurence  and  Clivc.  (q.  v.)  By  the 
destruction  of  Pondicherry,  they  secured 
their  superiority  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del ;  and  the  victoiy  of  Clive  at  Plassey, 
June  26,  175G,  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
exclusive  sovereignty  hi  India.  By  the 
treaty  of  Allahabad,  Aug.  12, 1765,  Bengal 
was  surrendered  to  the  Enghsh  by  the 
titular  gi-cat  Mogul,  and  the  nabob  of  the 
country  retained  but  a  shadow  of  domin- 
ion. The  fall  of  the  empire  of  Blysore 
(the  dominions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Sail))  may  be  considered  as  completely 
establishing  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
of  the  British  in  India.  The  Mahrattae, 
^vith  whom  tlie  English  first  waged  war 
in  1774,  remained  the  only  formidable 
enemies  of  the  company.  The  British 
territory  in  India  was  now  of  an  extraor- 
dinary extent,  including  the  whole  east- 
ern shore,  the  gieater  iiart  of  the  westem, 
and  all  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  to  Delhi.  (For  the  recent  changes 
in  the  English  an(l  Dutch  East  Indies,  see 
India  and  East  India  Companies.)  Almost 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first  attempts  of 
the  English  to  participate  in  the  East  In- 
dian commerce,  the  London  and  Plym- 
outh companies  were  established  (1G06) 
by  James  I ;  the  fonncr  for  the  southern, 
the  latter  for  the  northern  half  of  the 
North  American  coast ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  Jamestown,  on  Chesapeake  bay, 
was  founded.  The  colonics  in  a  country 
which  possessed  neither  gold  nor  otlier 


productions  of  nature  or  art  particulariy 
adapted  for  commerce,  necessarily  be- 
came agiicultural  colonies.  During  the 
domestic  disturbances  in  England,  which 
caused  much  emigration,  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  gi'eatly  increased  ;  separate 
colonies  were  formed,  and,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  London  company  in  1625, 
and  of  the  Plymouth  company  iu  1637, 
received  constitutions  containing  many 
republican  principles.  In  later  times  arose 
the  English  estabUshments  in  the  West 
India  islands,  including  Barbadoes,  half 
of  St.  Christopher's  (1625),  and,  soon  after, 
many  smaller  islands.  \et  the  West  In- 
dia jjossessions  did  not  become  important 
as  plantations  until  the  sugar-cane  was 
introduced  uito  Barbadoes  (1641)  and  into 
Jamaica  in  1660.  This  island  had  been 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1655.  The 
British  colonies  in  Noitli  America  pros- 
pered much  more  than  those  in  the 
West  Indies,  even  after  the  cultivation  of 
coflfee  had  been  introduced  into  tlie  latter 
in  1732.  In  the  same  year,  Georgia,  the 
youngest  of  the  thirteen  j)rovmces,  was 
founded.  Newfoinidland  (in  French, 
Terre-neuve)  also  became  important  for 
its  cod-fisheries,  and  Canada  Avas  sin-ren- 
dered to  England  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
1763.  In  1764  began  the  dispute  between 
England  and  its  North  American  colonies, 
on  the  question,  whether  the  former  had 
the  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies 
when  they  were  not  represented  in  the 
British  pai'liament;  and,  April  19,  1775, 
commenced  the  war,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  assisted  by  France,  and  whicli 
terminated  with  the  acluiowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  diirteen  prov- 
inces. By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  the 
first  independent  state  in  the  new  world 
was  recognised  in  Europe.  The  power 
of  England  was  not  broken  by  this  event ; 
its  commerce  with  the  new  republic  in- 
creased rajjidly.  Canada  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia were  now  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  it ;  and  the  British  West  India  islands 
rose  in  proportion  as  the  restrictions  on 
conuiierce  diminished.  But  the  free  states 
of  North  America  advanced  with  giant 
strides  ;  their  number  has  increased  from 
13  to  24,  and  their  flag  waves  over  every 
sea.  The  West  India  colonies,  however, 
were  unfavorably  afl^ected  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cultivation  of  productions  pre- 
viously peculiar  to  them.  The  slave-trade 
was  also  abolished  (1806). 

France  acquired  colonies  later  than  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Her  colonies,  and 
what,  at  fii-st,  was  thought  indispensable 
for  them,  cotmnercial  comi)anies,  Avere 
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the  work  of  Colbert.  He  purchased,  on 
several  West  Indian  islands,  as  Martin- 
ique, Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and 
othei-s,  settlen)ent.s  already  formed  by  pri- 
vate persons  (1()64),  and,  in  the  same  year, 
sent  colonists  to  Cayenne.  But  the  settle- 
ments on  a  part  of  St.  Domingo  by  the 
piratical  state  of  the  Buccaneers  became 
the  most  important.  The  West  India 
company,  erected  Ukewise  in  1G64,  sur- 
vived only  10  years.  Sugar  and  cotton, 
and,  since  1728,  coffee  (fii-st  introduced 
into  Martinique),  have  been  the  most  ijn- 
portant  productions  of  the  West  Lidian 
colonies,  whicii,  by  the  great  commercial 
privileges  granted  them  in  1717,  and  by 
the  smuggling  trade  with  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, soon  obtauied  the  ascendency  over 
the  English.  Though  France,  by  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763),  lost 
some  of  its  smaller  islands,  it  Avas  indem- 
nified by  the  riches  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
fuz'nished,  in  the  yeara  preceding  the 
revolution,  an  annual  gi-oss  revenue  of 
170,000,000  livres — almost  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  together.  In 
1791  and  the  succeeding  yeare,  St.  Do- 
mingo suffered  tenibly,  but  it  lias  risen 
again  under  an  entirely  new  form.  (See 
Hayti.)  In  1C61,  France  possessed  Can- 
ada, Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
These  colonies,  however,  made  but  slow 

Progress.  The  last  was  ceded  to  England 
y  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) ;  the  two 
first,  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1763.  Louisia- 
na, declining  in  prosperity,  was  given  up 
to  Spam  (1764),  and  Cayenne  could  ill 
atone  for  these  losses.  Louisiana  was  af- 
ter^vards  restored  to  France,  Init  sold  by 
her,  in  1803,  to  the  U.  States  of  North 
America.  The  French  did  not  meet  with 
much  better  success  m  their  attempts  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  1664,  Colbert  founded  an  East  India 
company.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  form 
a  colony  in  Rladagascar,  PondicheiTj'  was 
founded  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in 
1670,  and  soon  became  the  chief  seat  of 
tlie  French  East  Indies.  But  the  com- 
pany fell  mto  decay.  In  1719,  it  was 
united  with  the  Mississippi  company,  but 
still  remained  feeble.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Isle  de 
France  and  Bourbon,  in  1790,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  and  which 
attained  a  flourishing  condition  under  the 
administration  of  Labourdonnaye  (com- 
mencing in  1736),  by  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  whilst  Dupleix,  as  govenior-general 
of  Pondicheny,  had  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  East  Indies.     Here  tlie  anns  of 


the  French  had  been  successfld  since 
1751;  but  the  peace  of  1763  dv-priyed 
them  of  their  conquests,  and  the  Eiu^t 
India  company  was  dissolved  in  1769. 
The  French  now  possess  only  Karical 
and  the  demolished  town  of  Pondiclien-j. 
By  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon alone,  they  have  maintained  a  doubt- 
ful influence  u})on  the  connnercc  of  the 
East  Indies. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes  Iiave  likewise 
had  colonies  ;  and  there  was  a  time  -when 
even  Austria  endeavored  to  partake  in 
the  colonial  connnerce.  An  East  India 
coinpany  was  formed  in  Denniaik,  in 
1618,  in  the  reign  of  Christian  IV,  which 
acquired  Tranquebar  from  the  rajali  of 
Tanjore,  but  was  dissolved  in  1634.  The 
second  company,  fonned  in  1670,  which 
survived  till  1729,  was  not  more  fortunate. 
In  1671,  the  Danes  also  occuj)icd  the 
West  India  island  of  St,  Thomas,  to 
which  were  added,  in  the  firet  half  of  the 
18th  century,  St.  John  and  Santa  Cruz, 
which  they  i)urchased  from  France.  In 
1734,  a  West  India  company  was  estab- 
lished ;  but,  on  its  dissolution  (1764),  tlie 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was  made 
free  to  eveiy  one,  and  the  islands  there 
improved  rapidly.  The  East  India  com- 
merce, for  which  a  company  had  been 
instituted  in  1732,  was  also  veiy  lucrative. 
But  the  company  traded  chiefly  yv\i\\ 
China,  and  ceded  their  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies  to  the  crown  in  1777. — Swe- 
den, though  it  had  no  possessions  in  India, 
established  an  East  India  company,  in 
1731,  in  order  to  engage  directly  in  the 
tea  trade  wdth  China,  which  it  carried  on 
with  much  success.  In  1784,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  small  island  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew from  France,  it  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  West  Indies. — Austiia  was 
less  successful.  Under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI,  she  attempted  to  engage  in 
the  direct  commerce  with  the  East  Indies 
by  establishing  the  company  of  Ostcnd 
(1722),  but  was  obliged,  by  the  violent 
opposition  of  England  and  Holland,  to 
dissolve  the  company  in  1731.  An  at- 
tempted settlement,  in.  the  last  quarter  of 
the  I8th  century,  on  the  Nicobar  islands, 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  whicii  were  occupied, 
in  eariier  times,  by  the  Danes,  but  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  situation,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

A  company  was  first  established  in  Rus- 
sia, in  1787,  for  obtaining  furs  on  the 
Kurile  isles,  the  Aleutian  isles,  and  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America.  An 
ukase,  in  favor  of  this  company,  forbiddin" 
other  nations  to  trade  and 'fish  on  the 
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cpasts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  from 
i>l°  N.  laL  on  the  American  side,  and  the 
S.  cape  of  the  island  of  Urup  on  the  Asi- 
atic, togetlier  with  the  intermediate  islands, 
met  with  opposition  fi-om  the  U.  States ; 
hut,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  St.  Petei-s- 
burg,  April  17, 1824,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
I)eoj)le  of  bodi  governments  should  be 
allowed  to  trade  or  fish  unmolested  in  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  or  its  coasts.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  no  establishment 
should  be  formed  on  the  north-west  coast 
to  die  north  of  54°  by  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  nor  to  the  south  of  the  same  point 
by  Russian  subjects. 

While  the  slave-trade  was  unobstructed, 
Africa  was  of  much  importance  in  respect 
to  the  colonial  interests  of  Europe.  The 
African  establishments  are  mostly  single 
fortified  factories  along  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica. Their  chief  object  was  the  slave- 
trade,  which  was  chiefly  canied  on  by 
privileged  companies,  A  free  Negro  col- 
ony was  founded  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  the 
I'lnglish  (1786),  and  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  (q.  v.),  which  originated  with 
Denmark  and  England  ( 180^2  and  1806), 
must  necessarily  affect  the  African  setde- 
ments. — The  discover^'  of  Australasia  led, 
in  1788,  to  the  settlement  at  Sydney  cove, 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  those  in  Van 
Diemen's  land  (q.  v.),  which  soon  became 
flourishuig  colonies.     (See  JV.  S.  Wales.) 

The  commerce  of  the  world  (see  Com- 
vicrce)  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
the  colonies,  and  the  nations  soon  per- 
ceived that  these  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  their  wealth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  denied,  that  the  illusions 
of  tlie  incrcantllt  system,  so  called,  and, 
still  more,  the  great  wealth  which  some 
colonial  powers  acquired,  and  which 
was  attributed  exclusively  to  their  colo- 
nial trade,  caused  an  exaggerated  value 
to  be  affixed  to  this  commerce,  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  tlie  {)iirticular  cliar- 
actcr  and  genius  of  the  different  nations', 
their  geographical  and  political  situjition, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  U'l- 
der  the  influence  of  this  misapj)rehen- 
sion,  each  state  endeavorcd  to  exclude  all 
striUigei-s  from  participating  in  it ;  and  a 
law  of  nations  was  formed,  with  regard  to 
the  colonies,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  common  European  law  of  nations  by 
its  ungenerous  principles.  Thus  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Sjjaniards  endeavored  to  ex- 
clude all  other  European  nations  from  nav- 
igating the  seas  on  which  their  colonics 
were  situated,  and  to  maintain  diis  as- 
sumption by  force.  But  neither  Spain  nor 
Portugal  Wcis  able  to  maintain,  for  a  long 


time,  their  exaggerated  pretensions,  against 
wliich  England  and  Holland  declared 
themselves  very  early.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  two  last  come  into  possession 
of  tlie  colonial  trade,  than  they  announced, 
if  not  the  same,  yet  not  much  nobler  prin- 
cijilcs.  Though  it  was  acknowledged,  in 
general,  that  the  Indian  seas  were  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  power,  yet  the 
new  })roprietors  endeavored  to  secure  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  some  large  branches 
of  the  sea,  not  only  by  treaties,  but  also 
by  acts  of  violence  and  ojipression,  even 
in  the  midst  of  ])eace.  The  principle  was 
adopted,  in  general,  that  each  European 
nation  should  be  excluded  from  commerce 
with  the  colonics  of  eveiy  otlier,  and  not 
unfrequently  foreigners  were  forbidden 
even  to  land.  Great  Britain  fii-st  declared 
the  colonial  trade  free,  in  1822,  and  the 
Netherlands  seem  inchned  to  follow  tliis 
example.  The  colonial  trade  is  divided 
uito  three  principal  classes;  the  mutual 
trade  between  the  different  countries  of 
those  distant  regions ;  the  mutual  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  colonies, 
and  the  trade  in  colonial  articles  in  Eu- 
rope. The  mutual  ti-ade  between  those 
regions  where  the  colonies  are  situated, 
which,  ill  the  East  Indies,  liefore  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese,  was  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  or  Moors,  the 
Europeans  early  sought  to  appropriate; 
yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  them- 
selves so  entirely  masters  of  it,  as  to  ex- 
clude other  nations,  in  later  times,  chiefly 
the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  from  taking  a 
considerable  share  in  it.  As  little  did  the 
trade  in  colonial  articles  in  Europe  remain 
the  exclusive  property  of  one  nation,  thoug'.i 
the  nation  which  had  brought  the  goods 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, had  many  advantages  over  otliers, 
which  were  obliged  to  purchase  from  it. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese,  who  have  mostly  sold  in 
their  own  ports  tlie  productions  whicli 
they  had  brought  fi-om  their  colonies,  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  endeavored  to  be 
themselves  the  exclusive  earners  of  the 
productions  of  their  colonies  to  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  the  European  continent.  But 
it  was  chiefly  the  intermediate  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  colonies,  which 
eveiy  nation  reserved  to  itself,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  foreigners.  This  was  the 
universal  practice,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
and  vvvis  retained  also  in  time  of  war,  as 
long  as  no  Eurojican  power  was  master  of 
the  sea ;  that  is,  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  time,  the  English  navy 
attained  such  a  decided  superiority,  that, 
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during  the  wars  between  England  and 
France,  the  latter  dared  not  continue  the 
commerce  with  its  colonies.    The  French, 
therefore,  adopted  a  i)ohcy,  usually  practis- 
ed by  them,  and  the  other  less  poweiful 
colonial  powers,  in  their  liiture  wars  with 
England,  Adz. ;  to  declare  Umj  trade  of  the 
colonies  free  to  all  friendly  and  neutral  ves- 
sels.   By  this  means,  they  secured  not  only 
their  colonies,  which  could  not  well  do 
ivithout  their  sujjplii^.  but  saved  at  least  a 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  colonial  trade ;  for 
the  neutrals  were  mere  agents  in  the  com- 
merce between  the  mother  countiy  and 
the  colonies,  and  the  former  lost  only  the 
freight  of  the   merchandise   transported. 
This  commerce  being  uiterrupted  by  Eng- 
land,  which   has  always   refused  to   ac- 
knowledge the  principle  "  free  shijis  make 
free  goods,"  the  neutrals  began  to  jjurchase 
the  goods  of  die  colonies,  with  which  they 
were  allowed  to  ti-ade,  and  to  carry  them 
off  as  their  own  property.    The  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  this 
was,  in  most  cases,  only  a  fictitious  sale, 
and  diat  the  neutrals  were,  in  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  only  the  cairiers  for 
the  belligerents.    This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
fact  in  most  cases;  when,  for  instance, 
great  purchases  were  made  for  places  and 
countries  where  there  could  be  no  market 
for  such  a  quantity  of  colonial  articles ;  or 
when  some  commercial  houses,  entirely 
unknown  before,  suddenly  had  immense 
dealhigs  in  colonial  articles,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  pay  for.     As  England 
maintained,  besides,  that  every  precaution 
which  could  be  taken  against  this  fraudu- 
lent trade  was  made  ineffectual  by  the 
artifices  of  the  neutrals,  she  laid  down  a 
principle,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
rule  of  war  of  1756,  has   made   one  of 
the  chief  points  of  contest  between  her 
and  the  neutrals.    The  English  asserted 
that  this  trade,  as    it   was  not  allowed 
to  the  neutrals  in  times  of  peace,  must 
be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  en- 
emy ;    must    he,    like    any  other    thing 
which  he  possesses,  the  subject  of  con- 
test, and  belong  to  the  victor ;   that  the 
neutrals  had  not  the  right  to  profit  by  the 
pertnission  to  carry  on  this  trade,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  enemy  only 
tiirough   his  necessities,  any  more  than 
they   would    be   entided   to   take    under 
their  protection  any  establishment  of  the 
enemy  which  was  critically  situated.    The 
neutrals,  they  said,  had  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of^  being  injured,  as  the  commerce 
with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  was  not 
permitted  in  times  of  peace.    Among  the 
ucutials,  the  U.  States,  in  particular,  have 


remonstrated  vehemently  against  the  nilq; 
of  war  of  175G ;  while  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  complained  not  less  bitterly  of 
injuries  received  from  the  North  Ameri- 
cans.   It  was  not  enough  that  the  colonies 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  wiUi 
foreignei-s :  commercial  jealousy  and  the 
mercantile  system  have  given   rise  to  a 
number  of  other  restrictions,  very  disad- 
vantageous to  their  j)rosj)erity,   and    by 
which  theirtrade  with  the  modier  countries 
has  been  greatly  limited.     The  policy  of 
the  mother  countries  was,  to  keep  the  colo- 
nies in  the  greatest  commercial,  as  well  as 
political,  dependence.    The  chief  meas- 
ure taken  for  this  purpose  was,  the   es- 
tablishment of  .companies,  to  which  the 
trade  between  the  mother  countries  and 
tlie  colonies  was  committed  exclusively. 
The  government  of  these  companies  was 
politically  as  oppressive  for  the  colonies  as 
their  exclusive  right  to  the  colonial  com- 
merce was    burdensome  to  their  trade. 
The  productions  of  the  mother  country, 
which  they  sent  to  the  colonies,  were 
usually  of  inferior  quality,  and  charged  at 
very  high  jirices,  in  consequence  of  which 
the   colonies   themselves    produced  less. 
For  the  mother  country,  die  companies 
fixed  arbitrary  prices  on  the  colonial  arti- 
cles; but  the  companies  themselves,  in 
general,  gained  nothing.     Their  officers 
were  the  only  party  benefited,  as  unavoid- 
able frauds  of  every  kind  ruined  the  com- 
panies sooner  or  later.    Though  the  Eng- 
lish  East  India  company  may  seem  to 
form  an  exce{)tion,  yet  it  is  well  known, 
that,  more  than  once,  it  has  been  saved 
from  immediate  ruin  only  by  extraordina- 
ry circumstances  and  support.    Such  com- 
I)anies  have  been  represented  as  neccssaiy 
for  carrying  on  commerce  to  advantage  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  in  the  East 
Indies.   The  general  ignorance  of  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  diose  jiarts,  the  dis- 
advantages of  too  great  a  comjietition,  and, 
finally,  die  dangers  attending  intercoui-se 
with  nrmces  and  nations  of  predatory  hab- 
its, have  been  brought  forward  as  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  such  a  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  individuals.    It  was  not 
considered  that  ignorance  of  habits  and 
customs,  and  the  dangers  of  interfering  with 
each  other's  market,  exist  in  other  branches 
of  commerce,  Avhich  nobody  ever  thought 
of  rnanaging  by  companies  ;  and  that  the 
hostility  of  the  princes  and  tribes  in  such 
countries  is  generally  excited  by  the  com- 
panies themselves;  as  the  servant  of  a 
powerful  corporation  behaves,  in  general, 
with  more  violence  and  haughtiness  than 
the  single,    defenceless   merchant,  who 
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cannot  count  on  the  protection  of  an  arm- 
ed power.  That  companies  are  not  neces- 
sary for  cairying  on  the  colonial  trade  is 
proved  by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  who  knew  of  no  such 
institutions  in  their  flourishing  periods. 
Instead  of  considering  the  companies  as 
the  cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
East  India  trade,  we  ought  rather  to  be 
astonished  that,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
panies, this  commerce  has  prospered  so 
much.  The  rapid  success  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  company,  in  particular,  was  a 
spur  to  similar  institutions,  which  were  not 
attended  with  equal  success.  Besides  the 
companies,  there  were  other  restrictions  on 
the  colonial  trade.  Every  subject,  for  in- 
stance, was  forbidden  to  sail  for  the  colo- 
nies in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  or 
without  the  permission  of  a  company, 
^vhich  possessed  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  The  trade  was  also  usually  confin- 
ed to  a  few  ports,  to  a  certaLi)  number  of 
vessels,  and  to  certain  times.  More  liberal 
principles  have  been  adopted  only  in  re- 
cent times.  The  exclusive  privileges  have 
been  limited,  and  the  unprivileged,  as,  for 
instance,  in  England,  have  been  permitted 
to  partake  in  the  colonial  trade.  In  gen- 
eral, greater  fi-eedom  has  been  allowed  to 
this  trade.  In  the  government  of  the  col- 
onies, the  same  principle  of  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  dependence  was  maintained. 
Their  trade  and  government  were  always 
in  the  closest  connexion,  though  in  differ- 
ent degrees  in  different  colonies. — Colo- 
nics, in  general,  may  be  divided,  according 
to  their  nature,  into  four  large  classes,  viz., 
agricultural,  mming,  planting,  and  com- 
mercial colonies.  In  the  first,  to  which 
belong  chiefly  the  colonies  in  North 
America,  agriculture  is  the  chief  object. 
The  Europeans  who  settled  there  became 
landed  proprietors,  and  seldom  returned 
to  tlieir  native  country.  In  the  second  and 
third  generation,  the  more  the  ties  of  aflin- 
ity  and  other  connexions  with  the  mother 
countr)^  disappear,  and  the  recollections 
of  it  vanish,  the  colonists  form  more  and 
more  a  distinct  nation,  and  become  more 
and  more  estranged  from  their  native 
country.  Hence,  as  experience  has  shown, 
the  possession  of  such  colonies  is  insecure 
as  soon  as  the  population  increases,  and 
the  inhabitants  come  more  into  contact 
with  each  other.  The  mining  colonies, 
the  chief  object  of  which  is  the  acquisition 
of  precious  stones  and  metals,  are  nearly 
in  the  same  condition ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese in  South  America.  They  are, 
from  their  nature,  easily  converted  into  ag- 
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ricultural  colonies,  and  may  form,  though 
more  slowly,  distinct,  independent  na- 
tions ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  settlements 
in  South  America  already  referred  to. 
(See  South  American  Revolution.)  It  is 
entirely  different  with  the  planting  colo- 
nies, the  object  of  which  is  die  production 
of  certain  plants  which  generally  grow 
only  in  a  hot  climate,  as,  for  instance,  the 
settlements  in  the  West  India  islands. 
Here  a  nation  is  not  easily  formed.  Eu- 
ropeans are  the  proprietors  of  the  planta- 
tions ;  but  their  number  is  small ;  besides, 
they  seldom  become  domesticated  there, 
but,  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate, 
and  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
manner  of  hving  there,  either  administer 
their  plantations  by  a  steward,  spending 
their  revenues  abroad,  or  remain  in  the 
colonies  only  until  they  have  collected  a 
fortune,  when  they  return  to  their  native 
countrJ^  The  small  number  of  planters 
(for  the  far  greater  part  of  the  population 
consists  of  Negro  slaves,  who  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  cultivation  of  tlie  planta- 
tions) is  the  cause  that  establishment?  of 
this  kind  are  least  able  to  dispense  >vith 
the  protection  and  support  of  the  mother 
country.  Similarly  situated  are  the  com- 
mercial colonies,  which  are  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  natural  or  artificial  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  They  grow  up  from 
single  factories  and  commercial  stations, 
which,  by  fi-aud  and  force,  successively 
make  themselves  the  centres  of  considera- 
ble territories.  The  possession  of  landed 
property  in  them  is  only  a  means  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce.  The  Europeans, 
in  colonies  of  this  kind,  are  the  rulers, 
but  seldom  landed  proprietors ;  they  are 
mostly  soldiers,  oflicere  and  merchants. 
For  this  reason,  a  nation  is  not  easily 
formed  in  them,  as  the  Europeans  residing 
there  merely  wish  to  make  a  fortune  and 
return  to  their  native  country.  On  ac- 
count of  the  entire  separation  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  three  principal 
governments  of  British  India,  the  influ- 
ence of  die  civil  residents  over  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  states  of  the 
allies  of  the  East  India  company,  the 
mixture  of  the  royal  troops  with  those  of 
the  company,  the  great  influence  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Ceylon,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  garrisons,  a  miUtary  revo- 
lution is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  British 
India.  The  hardest  fate  which  the  in- 
habitants of  commercial  colonies  can  suf- 
fer, is  to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  commercial 
companies  which  form,  at  the  same  time, 
sovereign  political  bodies.  The  abuses 
and  mismanagements  of  the  companies 
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have  obliged  4he  governments  of  the 
mother  countries  to  bring  them  more  or 
less  under  their  own  immediate  superin- 
tendence, and  to  Hmit  them  chiefly  to 
trade.  The  governments  of  agricuhural, 
mining  and  planting  colonies  are  usually 
of  a  different  character.  In  them,  it  is  not 
merely  conquered  tribes  which  are  to  be 
ruled,  but  principally  Europeans  them- 
selves, who  have  settled  in  them,  former 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  and 
tlierefore  to  be  treated  vnth  far  greater 
dehcacy.  The  government  of  the  mother 
country  has  usually  taken  care  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  colonies  itself;  and, 
where  they  have  been  managed  by  com- 
panies, the  colonies  have  had,  at  least, 
some  part  in  the  government :  several  of 
them  have  enjoyed  an  almost  republican 
constitution.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  a  fifth  class  of  colonies  was 
fonned  on  the  African  coast — colonies  for 
the  civilization  of  freed  slaves — approach- 
ing most  nearly  to  the  nature  of  agricul- 
tural colonies.  The  most  important  is  at 
Sierra  Leone  (q,  v.),  under  British  author- 
ity. It  will  become  an  important  mihtary 
and  commercial  post,  as  its  connexion 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  increases.  A 
similar  colony,  called  lAberia,  was  founded 
at  cape  Mesurado,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
in  1817,  by  the  people  of  the  U.  States. 
(See  Liberia  and  Colonization  Socieiy.) — 
Very  recently,  a  colony  of  colored  persons 
has  been  commenced  in  Canada.  In  June, 
1829,  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
ordered  the  black  and  mulatto  persons  to 
give  security  for  their  good  behavior,  or 
to  leave  the  place.  This  description  of 
persons  in  that  town  amounted  to  about 
2000,  niEuiy  of  whom  decided  to  settle  in 
Canada.  They  purchased  124,000  acres 
pf  land ;  and  the  colony  is  said  to  contain, 
at  the  time  we  are  writing,  1100  persons. 
If,  as  it  is  expected,  the  EngHsh  govern- 
ment should  give  them  a  grant  of  land 
large  enough  to  support  a  considerable 
population,  this  colony  may,  in  many  re- 
spects, become  important  to  the  U.  States, 
and  will  probably  increase  fast 

Colonies,  Padper,  The  public  atten- 
tion has,  of  late,  been  directed  to  some 
novel  and  very  interesting  establishments 
in  Holland,  which  have  acquired  the  name 
of  pauper  colonies.  The  object  of  these 
institutions  is  to  remove  those  persons 
who  are  a  burden  to  society  to  the  poorest 
waste  lands,  where,  under  judicious  regu- 
lations, they  may  be  enabled  to  provide 
for  their  own  subsistence j.  The  best  ac- 
count that  we  have  seen  of  these  estab- 
lishments has  been  published  by  Mr.  Ja- 


cob, the  English  reporter  on  the  com 
trade.  As  the  subject  is  so  interesting 
and  novel,  a  detailed  account,  we  hope, 
will  be  agreeable.  Of  the  pauper  colo- 
nies, the  one  which  Mr.  Jacob  selects  for 
illustration  is  that  of  Frederics  Oord. 
The  originator  of  this  scheme  was  general 
van  den  Bosch.  The  general,  wliile  in 
the  island  of  Java,  had  formed  a  connex- 
ion with  a  Chinese  mtuidarin,  whose  skill 
in  farming  he  had  admired,  and  who  had 
under  him  a  colony  of  emigrant  Chinese. 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  laid  before 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  a  plan  for 
a  pauper  establishment,  which  met  with 
the  royal  patronage.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Hague  in  1818,  and  a 
"  society  of  beneficence"  formed,  and  two 
committees  organized  for  its  management. 
The  president  was  prince  Frederic,  the 
second  son  of  the  king.  Having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  the  society  was 
Recommended  to  all  the  local  authorities, 
and  soon  found  itself  in  possession  of 
$25,000,  obtained  from  more  than  20,000 
members.  With  these  funds  the  society 
purchased  an  estate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Steenwyk.  This  estate  cost  them 
$21,700,  and  contained  from  1200  to  1300 
acres,  about  200  of  which  was  under  a 
sort  of  culture,  or  covered  with  bad 
wood,  and  the  rest  a  mere  heath.  They 
let  the  cultivated  land,  about  ^V  of  the 
whole  ;  deepened  the  Aa  (which  runs 
through  the  estate),  so  that  it  is  navigable 
for  boats,  and  built  store-houses,  a  school, 
tmd  dwellings  for  about  52  families,  of 
from  6  to  8  persons  each.  Their  opera- 
tions were  begun  in  September,  1818 ;  by 
the  10th  of  November  the  houses  were 
ready ;  and  the  communes  sent  some  poor 
families.  The  total  expense  of  each  fam- 
ily was  as  follows : — 

Building  each  house, 194  17 

Furniture  and  implements,  ....       38  83 

Clothing,       58  25 

Two  cows,  or  one  cow  and  ten  sheep,  58  26 
Cultivation  and  seed,  first  year,  .  .  166  34 
Advances  in  provisions,  ."....  19  41 
Advances  of  other  kinds,  ....  1941 
Plajc  and  wool  to  be  spun,    ....      77  67 

Seven  acres  uncultivated  land,  net^ 38  83 

Total  establishment,      .    .    g660  16 

This  estimate  is  about  105  dollars  for 
each  individual,  and  they  are  expected  to 
repay  it  to  the  society  in  rent  and  labor, 
besides  maintaining  themselves,  in  about 
16  years.  Each  allotment  of  7  acres  ia 
laid  out  in  a  rectangle,  having  the  house 
with  one  end  toward  the  road,  and  the 
other  reaching  50  .aet  into  the  allotment 
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The  dwelling  occupies  the  part  next  the 
road ;  then  cornea  the  bam,  after  that  the 
stalls  for  the  cattle,  and  behind  these  the 
reservoir  for  manure,  in  which  every  par- 
ticle of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  is 
carefully  made  up  into  compost,  with  the 
heath  and  moss  of  the  land  ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  compost  being  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  their  labors.  The  colonists 
are  subjected  to  a  kind  of  military  regula- 
tion, all  their  work  being  done  by  the 
piece.  They  assemble  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  summer  and  winter,  and  those 
who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  at  the 
roll-call  get  no  wages  for  the  day.  When 
tlie  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  each  receives 
a  ticket  stating  the  amount  of  wages ;  and 
for  that  he  may  procure  food  from  the 
store  at  fixed  rates.  Those  who  are  at 
first  unable  to  support  themselves  obtain 
credit  for  a  short  period.  The  women 
spin,  weave  and  knit,  at  first  from  pur- 
chased wool  and  flax,  but  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  produce  of  their  ovrai  flocks 
and  fields.  A  day  and  a  half's  work 
every  week  is  allowed  for  the  support  of 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  those  who  are  not 
fit  for  labor ;  and  for  this,  those  who  work 
are  allowed  one  shilling  per  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  eight  pence  in  the  winter.  The 
whole  of  the  necessaries  and  appointments 
are  regularly  inspected  with  mihtary  care, 
and  such  as  have  been  wasteful  are  oblig- 
ed to  make  good  what  they  have  destroy- 
ed. It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
whole  stock  out  of  which  each  family  of 
6  or  8  persons  is  to  find  support,  and,  if 
they  can,  effect  some  savings,  is  the  stock 
of  660  dollars,  and  the  7  acres  of  waste 
land,  which  is  of  a  description  not  the 
most  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  care- 
ful preparation  of  manure,  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  Chinese  husbandry,  is 
the  grand  resource ;  and  the  result  is  most 
encouraging,  as  an  example  of  how  much 
regularity  and  perseverance  may  effect 
with  small  means.  As  the  preparation  of 
manure  is  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood in  this  country,  and  as  many  fami- 
lies throw  away  what  constitutes,  with 
tliese  colonies,  the  elements  of  prosperity, 
we  give  some  details  from  Mr.  Jacob's 
book,  the  utility  of  which  must  compen- 
sate for  their  homeliness.  When  the  house 
and  bam  are  built,  the  soil  formed,  by 
mixing  sand  and  clay  to  a  consistence 
which  makes  it  sufiiciently  retentive  of 
moisture,  the  land  manured,  dug,  and  one 
crop  sowed  or  planted  on  it,  then  a  family, 
consisting  of  from  6  to  8  persons,  is  fixed 
on  it  at  an  expense,  as  before  stated,  of 
C60  dollars.    To  enable  this  household 


to  subsist,  to  pay  the  rent,  and  to  save 
something,  it  is  necessary  that  very  assid- 
uous manuring  be  persevered  in.  The 
directors,  therefore,  require,  and,  by  their 
enforcement  of  the  prescribed  regulations, 
indeed,  compel  each  family  to  provide 
sufficient  manure  to  dress  the  whole  of 
the  land  every  year.  For  this  purpose, 
each  household  must  provide  itself  with 
300  fodder  of  manure  yearly ;  or,  in  Eng- 
glish  terms,  150  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  20  tons  to  each  acre.  When 
it  is  considered  that  few  of  the  best  Eng- 
hsh  farmers  can  apply  one  half  that  quan- 
tity of  manure,  it  will  not  appear  wonder- 
ful that  7  acres  should  be  made  to  provide 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  same  number  of 
persons,  and  leave  a  surplus  to  pay  rent 
and  to  form  a  reserve  of  savings.  On 
each  farm,  the  live  stock  of  2  cows,  or  \ 
cow  and  10  sheep,  to  which  may  be 
added  pigs,  would  not  nearly  enable  the 
cultivator  to  manure  his  small  portion  of 
land  once  even  in  4  or  5  years.  It  hence 
becomes  necessary  to  form  masses  of 
compost,  the  collecting  the  materials  for 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  colonists.  These  masses 
are  created  almost  wholly  by  manual  la- 
bor, of  that  kind  which,  but  for  such  an 
appUcation  of  it,  would  be  wholly  lost  to 
the  community.  As  straw  is,  at  best,  in 
the  early  period,  not  abundant,  and  as  that 
fi-om  the  coni  must,  at  first,  be  chiefly 
used  as  food  for  the  cattle  or  for  covering 
to  the  houses,  other  materials,  which  the 
heaths  fumish,  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  beds  for  the  cattle.  The  heath  land 
is  pared,  but  the  operation  Ls  to  cut  with 
the  spade  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  earth, 
and  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  tlaat  they  may,  as  they  soon  will 
do,  shoot  again  ;  the  parings  ai-e  not  only 
made  thin,  but  in  nan-ow  strips  or  small 
spots.  Thus  but  little  soil  is  taken  away, 
and  the  reots,  though  cut,  are  not  all  of 
them  destroyed ;  the  pajls  that  are  left  bare 
are  protected  fix)m  being  too  much  dried 
up  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  ripe  heatlier  are  scattered  over  the 
spaces  left  bare  near  them,  and  soon  bring 
forth  the  same  plants.  By  this  operation, 
there  is  a  constant  succession  provided  of 
healthy  material.  This  paring  for  the 
heath  is  a  joint  operation  performed  by 
the  men  in  a  kind  of  military  lines.  The 
society  pays  each  for  the  work  he  per- 
forms, and,  when  the  average  cost  is  ascer- 
tained, the  sods  are  sold  to  the  several 
households  at  the  same  price,  and  are 
carried  to  their  respective  farms  in  small 
one-horse  carts,  which  are  kept  by  the 
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society  for  that  and  for  similar  purposes,  veyed.  Equal  care  is  taken  tJiat  every 
to  which  mere  manual  labor  cannot  be  so  other  material  for  compost  is  preserved, 
beneficially  applied.  When  tliese  sods  In  England,  little  attention  is  paid  to  these 
are  dried  and  conveyed  to  the  bams  of  the  matters ;  and,  even  in  agricultural  districts, 
colonists,  tliey  are  piled  in  a  kind  of  stack,  many  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  for 
and  portions  of  it  are  pulled  out,  not  cut  fertilizing  the  earth  (soap-suds,  for  in- 
out,  to  ensure  their  being  broken  into  stance)  are  constantly  throvm  away.  This 
small  fragments.  Widi  these  the  bedding  sesspool,  containingabout  a  hogshead,  is 
of  the  cows  or  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be,  never  allowed  to  run  over,  and,  if  it  has 
is  fonned.  The  use  of  bog  turf  or  peat,  as  not  rained,  is  eveiy  other  day  filled  up 
one  of  the  materials  of  compost,  is  not  ap-  "with  water,  and  then,  with  a  scoop,  taken 
proved.  It  impedes  the  process  of  fer-  up,  and  sprinkled  over  the  heap  of  dung, 
mentation,  which  is  the  most  impoitant  This  heap  contains  4  weeks'  dung,  or  'SO 
part  of  tlie  prepeiration  of  the  heaps  of  fodder,  or  15  tons ;  and  the  administering 
manure.  Another  expedient  is  therefore  14  such  portions  of  rich  fermenting  mat- 
adopted,  by  paling  the  second  year's  grass  ter  must  vastly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
land,  whetlier  of  clover,  ray  grass  or  fiorin.  whole  for  tlie  purposes  of  vegetation.  At 
These  clods,  containing  a  proportion  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  dung-hole 
the  roots  of  the  plants  which  have  been  (called,  locally,  the  gierhack)  is  emptied, 
before  harvested  from  them,  and  much  and  its  contents  thus  again  turned  over, 
garden  mould,  become  useful  auxiliaries  the  most  putrid  parts  being,  by  this  means, 
to  the  heathy  turf,  and  spare  the  use  of  brought  to  the  top :  it  is  fonned  into  a 
that  material,  which,  if  solely  apphed,  heap  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  and  carefully 
would  require  almost  as  much  land  to  covered  with  sods :  by  this  covering,  the 
supply  it  as  the  farm  itself.  Fresh  mate-  fermentative  heat  is  pi-evented  from  evap- 
riiU  is  added  to  the  bedding  of  the  cattle  orating,  and  the  rain-water  is  kept  from 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  remains  the  mass,  into  which,  if  it  penetrated,  it 
under  tliem  7  days,  when  the  whole  is  would  check  fermentation.  When  the 
wheeled  to  the  dungliill.  Each  morning,  heap  has  lain  and  fermented  during  1,  2 
that  which  Ues  near  the  hinder  part  of  the  or  3  months,  it  is  canied  to  the  field 
cow  is  tlu-own  fonvard,  and  the  part  to-  which  is  to  be  manured  with  it.  The 
wards  its  head  takes  its  place,  and  fresh  coveiing  of  sods  is  separated  from  tlic 
heather,  about  a  quarter  of  a  fodder,  or  heap,  and  carried  to  the  dung-hole,  where 
250  pounds,  added  to  the  bedding ;  the  it  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  monthly 
same  is  also  done  eveiy  evening.  The  accumulation,  and  imbibes  with  it  an 
sheep  and  pigs  are  only  supphed  with  equal  proportion  of  vegetative  power. — 
fresli  heather  once  a  day.  It  is  reckoned  The  following  are  the  sums  of  produce 
that  ten  sheep  make  an  equal  quantity  of  and  expenditure  for  each  family  for  one 
dung  with  one  cow.    It  must  be  obvious  year : 

to  every  one,  that  the  changing  and  con-        Total  produce, $222  52 

sequent  tunnng  over  13  times  must  make        Expenses,  including  rent  (about 

the  nuxture  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  $2,80  an  acre), 184  4G 

substances  more  equably  rich ;   and  the        Curnlus  each  vPir  ^oo  r^. 

uniform  treading  of  it  must  break  it  into        ^'^^^^  eacn  year, $38  00 

small  particles,  and  give  greater  scope  to  The  desire  of  gain,  and  the  approbation 
the  fermentative  putrefaction.  EachAveek,  of  the  superintendents,  are,  in  general 
tiie  stalls  are  cleaned,  and  the  dung  con-  found  to  be  sufficient  encouragements 
veyed  to  the  })lace  appointed  at  the  back  both  to  industiy  and  good  conduct.  When 
of  the  bam.  This  is  of  a  round  shape,  these  are  not  enough,  forfeiture  of  privi- 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  leges,  confinement  and  hard  labor  are  re- 
and  sides  are  walled  with  either  clmkers  sorted  to.  There  are  also  badges  of  hon- 
or turf,  and  made  water-tight.  It  is  com-  or — medals  of  copper,  silver  and  goW. 
monly  from  12  to  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  Those  who  have  the  copjjer  medal  may 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contam  the  dung  leave  the  colony  on  Sundays  without 
made  by  the  cattle  in  the  course  of  four  asking  leave  ;  the  silver  is  given  to  those 
weeks.  The  mass  is  thus  composed  of  who  have  made  some  savings,  and  they 
portions  which  have  remained  from  4  are  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  colony  in 
weeks  to  1  day,  over  which  the  ashes  the  interA^als  of  labor  on  working-days- 
from  the  household  and  all  the  sweepings  and  when  they  rn-e  entitled  to  the  gold 
of  the  premises  are  strewed.  Adjoming  medal,  by  having  sho\TO  that  they  clear 
to  the  dung-heap  is  the  reseiToir,  into  $97,08  a  year  by  their  labor,  they  are 
which  the  drainings  of  the  stalls  are  con-  free-tenants,   and  released  from  all  the 
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regulations  of  the  colony.  These  privi- 
leges may,  however,  be  suspended  for 
offences.  In  the  course  of  7  years  from 
its  first  estabhshmcnt,  the  colony  of  Fred- 
erics Oord  contained  a  population  of 
6778,  including  that  of  Omne  Schanze, 
which  is  imder  a  more  rigid  control. 
Among  the  number  were  2174  orphans 
and  foundlings.  The  total  number  form- 
ing all  the  colonies  in  Holland  was  stated 
to  Mr.  Jacob  as  20,000,  but  he  thinks  it 
exaggerated ;  there  were,  however,  8000 
in  North  Holland.  Every  attention  is 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

Colonies,  Military,  of  Russia.  (See 
IMilitary  Colonies.) 

Color.  Color  is  a  property  of  light 
(q.  v.),  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be 
gained  from  no  description,  but  is  ac- 
quired by  means  of  the  organ  of  sight 
Coloring  substances,  or  paints,  often  im- 
properly termed  colors,  are  made  use  of 
to  impart  a  color  to  other  substances,  either 
by  application  or  admixture.  White  and 
black  are  counted  among  colors  in  the 
latter  sense,  but  not  at  all,  or  seldom,  in 
the  former,  in  which  sense  a  white  body 
is  very  properly  called  colorless.  Black  is 
merely  the  absence  of  all  light.  Colors, 
both  alone  and  united,  have  different  prop- 
erties, and  produce  different  effects  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  their 
harmony  or  contrast,  which  are  particu- 
larly important  to  painters,  and  are  prop- 
erties arising  from  the  nervous  sensibility. 
Thus  scarlet  is  a  burning  color,  injurious 
to  tlie  eyes  ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  ac- 
count that  beasts  are  so  violently  excited 
by  it.  Yellow  is  the  brightest,  red  the 
warmest,  deep  brown  and  violet  the  soft- 
est among  colors.  The  passing  of  one 
color  into  another,  by  mixture,  has  been 
displayed  in  tables,  pyramids,  &c.,  for  the 
use  of  the  painter,  the  colorer,  the  miner- 
alogist, &c. ;  but  it  requires  constant  famil- 
iarity with  colors,  to  make  upon  tlie  mind 
impressions  sufiiciently  deep  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  these  fine  shades  of  color 
with  correctness.   (See  Colors,  Doctrine  of.) 

Colors,  Doctrine  of.  The  doctrine  of 
colors,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  science 
of  tlic  origin,  the  mixture  and  effects  of 
color,  as  a  property  of  hght.  How,  for 
instance,  is  it,  tliat  light  at  one  time  is  col- 
ored, at  another  white  ?  and  by  what  laws 
are  the  appearances  of  colors  governed  ? 
The  glass  prism  was  tlie  first  contrivance 
that  gave  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
questions,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton  [Optics, 
London,  1706)  the  first  philosopher  who 
explained  and  published  the  solution.  If 
a  ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
29* 


dark  room  through  a  smaU  opening  in  a 
shutter,  and  is  made  also  to  pass  through 
a  smooth,  three-sided  glass  prism,  we  find, 

1.  tliat  the  ray  of  light,  at  its  entrance  into, 
and  at  its  passage  out  of,  the  glass,  is 
turned  from  its  direct  course  ;  it  is  said  to 
be  reflected   into  a  different   direction ; 

2.  that  the  ray  of  light,  which,  falling  di- 
rectly upon  a  piece  of  paper  before  tlie 
prism,  produces  a  round  white  spot,  pro- 
duces, when  the  paper  is  held  behind  the 
prism,  a  colored  figure,  about  five  times 
as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  exhibiting  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  they  are  seen  in  that  phe- 
nomenon. This  figure  or  appearance  is 
called  the  prismatic  spectrum.  The  length 
of  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  direction  perpen- 
diculsu-  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  It  is 
red  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  to  the 
refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  and  violet 
at  the  end  most  remote  from  it,  whUe 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  indigo  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  intervening  space. 
Newton  concluded  fix>m  this,  and  a  great 
variety  of  similar  experiments,  that  these 
colored  rays  are  the  simple  rays  of  light, 
and  that  white  light  is  composed  of  the 
union  of  them  all,  according  to  the  rela- 
tions which  they  exhibit  in  the  prismatic 
spectrum.  Every  white  ray  of  light,  there- 
fore, contains  all  the  colored  rays  united ; 
but  they  are  not  recognised  by  us,  since 
they  produce  upon  the  retina,  where  they 
are  thus  united,  the  impression  we  term 
white.  These  colored  rays  are  reflected 
from  all  bodies  according  to  similar  laws, 
so  that  reflected  white  light  is  still  white  ; 
but  they  are  refrangible  in  different  de- 
grees ;  this  property  being  least  in  the 
red  rays,  moderate  in  the  green,  and  in 
the  greatest  degree  in  the  violet ;  and  they 
are,  on  this  account,  separated  from  each 
other  whenever  they  are  refracted ;  since, 
from  their  different  refrangibility,  although 
they  are  parallel,  when  they  fall  upon  the 
refracting  substance,  they  take  different 
lines  of  direction  in  passing  through  it. 
They  follow  each  other,  in  this  respect,  in 
the  following  order ;  first  violet,  then  in- 
digo, blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 
When  these  same  colored  rays  are  ren- 
dered parallel  again,  and  so  fall  upon  the 
eye,  they  appear  white,  as  at  first  Most 
bodies  possess  the  property  of  fixing  or 
absorbing  some  of  these  colored  rays, 
which  fall  upon  them,  and  thus  only  re- 
flect or  transmit  rays  of  a  particular  color; 
and  upon  this  property,  according  to  New- 
ton, the  colors  of  all  bodies  depend.  Blue 
silk,  for  example,  absorbs  six  colored  rays, 
and  reflects  only  the  blue ;  and  a  solution 
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of  cochineal  transmits  only  tlie  red,  and 
absorbs  all  the  other  rays.  All  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  with  col- 
ored disks  revolving  rapidly  upon  a  rod, 
and  with  the  colored  spectrum  falling 
upon  colored  bodies.  Ne\vton  has  ex- 
plained this  theory  in  his  Optics.  But, 
notv\ithstanding  the  talent  which  it  dis- 
plays, it  is  still  not  entu-ely  satisfactory. 
Several  writers  (especially  Wunscli,  in  his 
Experiments  and  Obsen^ations  upon  the 
Colors  of  Light,  Versuche,  &c.  iiber  die 
Farhtn  des  Lichts,  Leipsic,  1792)  have 
made  changes  and  improvements  in  this 
theory,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  simple  colored  rays,  which  some 
have  reduced  to  three  and  others  to  two. 

Colors  of  Plants.  We  find  m  plants 
eight  fiuidamental  colors,  which  are  call- 
ed pure  and  unmixed  colors — white,  gray, 
black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and  brown. 
Each  of  these  exliibits  seven  varieties, 
which,  in  respect  to  their  gradations,  are 
entirely  equal  and  alike.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, of  white,  tliere  are  pure  or  snow- 
white;  whitish  or  dirty  white;  milk  or 
bluish  white ;  amianthus  or  grayish  white ; 
ivory  or  yellowish  white ;  parzellan  or 
reddish  white;  and  chalk  or  brownish 
white.  The  blue  crocus  often  changes 
into  yellow ;  the  blue  violet  to  white  ;  the 
blue  columbine  to  red ;  the  red  tulip  to  a 
yellow,  and  the  yellow  to  a  white,  &.c. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  fiiiits. 
Linnaeus  has  inferred  the  properties,  and 
especially  the  taste  of  plants,  fi-om  their 
color.  Yellow  is  generally  bitter,  red  sour, 
green  denotes  a  rough  alkaline  taste,  pale- 
ness a  flat  taste,  whiteness  a  sweet,  and 
black  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  also  a  pois- 
onous, destmctive  property.  Colors,  in 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
world,  appear  to  be  in  truth  a  secret  of 
nature.  How,  for  instance,  bright  yellow 
and  deep  red  or  green  are  made  to  appear 
side  by  side  upon  a  leaf,  separated  by  the 
finest  lines  only,  and  yet  not  produced  by 
any  variety  of  properties  which  is  percep- 
tible to  any  of  our  senses,  is  a  mystery  to 
us.  Moreover,  natiu-e,  in  some  cases,  ap- 
pears to  distiibute  colors  with  the  greatest 
regularit)^,  while,  in  other  instances,  she 
sports  in  the  most  lawless  uregularity. 

Coloring  ;  one  of  the  essentifJ  parts 
of  painting  (q.  v.),  viz.  that  part  which 
relates  to  colors.  Besides  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  preparing  and  mixing  colors,  and 
the  whole  mechanical  process,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  finishing  of  a  picture, 
which,  in  the  various  kinds  of  painting, 
varies  according  to  the  materials  of  each, 
coloring  comprehends  the  knowledge  of 


the  laws  of  light  and  colors,  and  all  the 
rules  deducible  from  the  obser^'auon  of 
their  effects  in  nature,  for  the  use  ot  the 
artist  This  subject  has  been  treated  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  work  on  paint- 
ing; Lomazzo  and  Gerard  Lairesse,  in 
books  on  the  same  subject ;  Mengs,  m  his 
Praktischer  Unterricht ;  Gothe,  ni  Ins  J'Tar- 
benlehre,  &c.  The  skill  of  the  painter 
presupposes  a  natural  ability,  founded  on 
superior  sensibility,  ^^z.  the  ability  to  im- 
age forth,  and,  in  the  imitation,  to  express 
with  characteristic  truth,  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance and  color  of  any  object  under. the  in- 
fluences of  the  hght  and  air.  To  make  this 
imitation  successful,  an  accurate  attention 
to  tlie  local  tones  and  tints  is  requisite. 
By  local  tones  we  understand  the  natural 
color  of  an  object  as  it  appears  on  the  spot 
where  it  stands,  or  from  the  spot  where  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  stationed.  In 
works  of  art,  the  natural  color  of  an  object 
appears  always  as  a  local  tone,  because 
every  object  must  be  regarded  from  only 
one  point  of  view ;  conformably  to  which 
the  natural  color  is  modified  according  to 
the  supposed  distance.  By  tints  we  un- 
derstand, in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the 
gradations  of  the  clear  and  obscure,  which 
lights  and  shadows  produce  on  the  colored 
surface.  (See  Chiaro  scuro.)  In  no  ob- 
ject of  art  do  these  modifications  and 
shades  exist  in  greater  delicacy  and  diver- 
sity than  in  the  naked  human  body,  which 
is,  consequently,  the  most  difficult  subject 
for  a  painter.  Coloring,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
an  imitation  of  the  color  and  character  of 
flesh  (the  naked  body),  is  called  carnation. 
(q.  V.)  If,  in  addition  to  the  accurate 
coincidence  of  the  natural  colors,  local 
tones  and  tints  of  a  painting,  Avith  its  origi- 
nal, the  artist  hits  the  expression  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  object  consists,  the  coloring  is 
called  true.  But  to  truth  should  be  joined 
beauty,  which  is  attained  by  the  harmo- 
nious union  of  all  the  tones  of  the  painting 
into  one  leading  tone.  The  coloring  must 
conform  to  and  promote  the  object  of  the 
painting,  as  a  work  of  art,  and,  by  the  har- 
mony of  the  colors  and  lights,  as  well  as 
by  the  truth  of  the  local  colors,  and  of  the 
individual  parts  of  tlie  subject,  constitute 
one  beautiful  whole.  In  the  choice  of 
lights  and  the  distribution  of  colors,  the 
artist  should  aim,  not  only  at  clearness  of 
representation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
production  of  a  pleasing  harmony,  which 
should  aid  the  general  impression  of 
the  piece.  Consequently,  keeping  an«l 
chiaro  scuro  are  comprehended  in  the 
idea  of  correct,  beautifiil  coloring.    We 
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often  see  pictures,  in  which  the  colors  are 
true  to  nature,  but  which  have  httle  merit 
as  works  of  art,  because  they  are  deficient 
in  that  harmonious  union  of  excellences 
which  is  essential  to  a  beautiful  painting. 

Colossus  (LaL;  KoXoacds,  Gr.),  in  sculp- 
ture ;  a  statue  of  enonnous  magnitude, 
whence  the  Greek  proverb  KoXoaaalov  to 
niyaOoi.  The  pitictice  of  executing  statues 
of  colossal  dimensions  and  proportions  is 
of  very  high  antiquity.  The  people  of  the 
East,  from  tlie  most  ancient  times,  have 
been  celebrated  lor  colossal  sculpture. 
The  pagodas  of  China  and  of  India,  and 
the  excavated  caverns  of  the  East,  abound 
with  colossi  of  evciy  denomination.  The 
Asiatics,  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  peuticular, 
the  Greeks,  have  excelled  in  these  works. 
The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  This  statue,  which  Muratori 
reckons  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  was 
raised,  by  the  Rhodians,  in  honor  of  Apol- 
lo. There  are  many  contradictory  ac- 
counts in  ancient  authors  concerning  this 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo ;  but  the  follow- 
ing, gathered  irom  several  sources,  is  not 
devoid  of  interest,  though  mixed  up  with 
much  fable.  When  Demetrius,  kmg  of 
Macedon,  the  son  of  Antigoims,  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Rhodes,  because  the  Rhodi- 
ans would  not  renoimce  their  aJhance  with 
Ptolemy  Soter,  they  were  succored  by 
their  aUies,  and  particularly  by  Ptolemy, 
so  effectually,  that  the  besiegers  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise. 
The  Rhodians,  in  recognition  of  their 
regard  for  these  services  of  their  allies, 
and  of  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  deity, 
Apollo,  resolved  to  erect  a  brazen  statue 
of  the  sun,  of  a  prodigious  size.  Chares, 
the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  was  intrusted 
with  the  project.  He  had  scarcely  half 
finished  the  work,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  expended  all  the  money  tliat  he  had 
received  for  the  whole,  which  over- 
%vhelmed  him  so  completely  with  grief 
and  despair,  tliat  he  hanged  himself. 
Laches,  his  fellow-countryman,  finished 
the  work  in  the  space  of  three  Olympiads 
(twelve  years),  and  placed  the  enormous 
statue  on  its  pedestal.  Pliny  does  not 
mention  the  latter  artist,  but  gives  all  the 
honor  to  Chares.  Scarcely  60  years  had 
elapsed  before  this  monster  of  art  was 
thrown  from  its  place  by  an  earthquake, 
which  broke  it  off  at  tlie  knees ;  and  so 
it  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Sai-acens,  in  A.  D.  684,  when  it 
was  beaten  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  a  Jew 
merchant,  who  loaded  above  900  camels 
with  its  spoils.    Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other 


ancient  authors,  who  lived  at  the  time 
that  tlie  colossus  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  have 
been  in  existence,  and  who  could  have 
learned  from  contemporaries  the  tnith  or 
falsehood  of  the  accounts  of  it,  give  its 
height  at  70  cubits,  or  a  hundred  English 
feet.  Other  authors,  who  flourished  since 
its  destruction,  report  its  height  at  80  cu- 
bits. Pliny  also  relates  other  particulars, 
as  that  few  persons  coiUd  embrace  its 
thumb,  and  tliat  its  fingers  were  as  long 
as  ordinary  statues,  which,  calculated  by 
the  proportion  of  a  well-made  man,  would 
make  its  height  nearer  to  80  than  70 
cubits.  Perhaps  the  latter  dimension  may 
relate  to  its  real  altitude  to  the  cro^vn  of 
its  head,  and  the  greater  to  its  altitude  if 
erect.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
-ivriter  has  given  this  reason  for  the  an- 
cient difference.  The  statue  was  placed 
across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  with  its 
feet  on  two  rocks ;  and  the  Rhodian  vessels 
could  pass  under  its  legs.  Some  antiqua- 
ries have  thought,  with  great  justice,  that 
the  fine  head  of  the  sun,  which  is  stamped 
upon  the  Rhodian  medals,  is  a  representa- 
tion of  tliat  of  the  colossus.  Of  other 
colossal  statues,  those  which  were  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  for  beauty  and  elegance  of 
workmanship.  They  were  his  Olympian 
Jupiter  and  his  Minerva  of  tlie  Parthenon. 
The  virgin  goddess  was  rei)resented  in  a 
noble  attitude,  26  cubits  or  39  feet  in 
height,  erect,  clotlied  in  a  tunic  reaching  to 
the  feet.  In  her  hand  she  brandished  a 
spear,  and  at  her  feet  lay  her  buckler  and 
a  dragon  of  admirable  execution,  supposed 
to  rei)rcsent  Erichthonius.  On  the  mid- 
dle of  her  helmet  a  sphynx  was  carved, 
and  on  each  of  its  sides  a  griffin.  On  tlie 
asgis  were  displayed  a  Medusa's  head  and 
a  figure  of  victory.  This  colossal  work 
was  not  only  grand  and  striking  in  itself, 
but  contained,  on  its  various  parts,  curious 
specimens  of  minute  sculpture  in  bassi 
■nlievi,  which  Phidias  is  said  to  have 
brought  to  perfection.  His  Olympian 
Jupiter  was  executed  after  the  imgratefiil 
treatment  that  he  received  from  the  Athe- 
nians, when  he  abandoned  the  city  of  his 
birth,  which  he  had  rendered  celebrated 
by  his  works,  and  took  refuge  in  EUs. 
Animated  rather  than  subdued  by  tlie  in- 
gratitude of  his  countrymen,  Phidias  la- 
bored to  surpass  the  greatest  works  with 
which  he  had  adorned  Athens.  With 
this  view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  for  the  Eleans,  and  succeeded 
even  in  excelling  his  own  Minerva  in  the 
Parthenon.  This  colossal  statue  was  60 
feet  in  height,  and  completely  imbodied 
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the  sublime  picture  which  Homer  has 
given  of  tlie  mythological  monarch  of  the 
heavens.      While   describing    the   colossi 
of  ancient  times,  we  should  not  forget  the 
magnificent  and  extravagant  proposal  of 
Dinocrates  to   Alexander   the  Great,   of 
forming  mount  Athos  into  a  colossus  of 
that  conqueror  ;  nor  a  similar  proposal,  in 
modem  times,  of  sculpturing  one  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  pass  of  tlie  Simplon,  into  a 
resemblance  of  Napoleon.    Among  otlier 
celebrated  colossi  of  ancient  times,  liisto- 
rians  record  as  eminently  beautiful,  that 
wliich  was  executed  by  Lysippus  at  Ta- 
rentum.      It  was    40  cubits  or  60   feet 
in  height.     The  difficulty  of  carrying  it 
away,  more  than  moderation  in  the  con- 
queror, alone  prevented  Fabius  from  re- 
moving it  to  Rome,  wdth  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules, belonging  to  tlie  same  city.     Colossi 
were  in  use  also  in  Italy  before  the  time 
when   the  Romans  despoiled  their  van- 
quished enemies  of  tlieir  works  of  art. 
The  Jupiter  of  Leontium  in  Sicily  was  7 
cubits  in  height,  and  the  Apollo  of  wood 
that  was  transported   from  Etruria,  and 
placed    in   the  palace    of  Augustus,    at 
Rome,  50  feet.    The  same  emperor  also 
placed  a  fine  bronze  colossus  of  AjioUo  in 
tlie  temple   of  that  god,  which  he  built 
near  liis  own  palace.     The  earliest  colos- 
sus recorded  to  have  been  sculptured  in 
Rome  was  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus,  which   Spurius  Carvilius   placed  in 
the  capitol  after  his  victory  over  tiie  Sam- 
nites;   but  colossi  soon  became  far  from 
scarce.      Five   are  particularly   noticed  ; 
namely,  two  of  Apollo,  two  of  Jupiter, 
and  one  of  the  sun.     Tliere   has   been 
dug  up,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
was  reckoned  among  the  tutelary  divini- 
ties of  the  empire.    The  superb  colossi  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  called  by  some  anti- 
quaries the  Dioscuri,  are  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  art ;  so  are  the  Famese 
Hercules  and  the  gigantic  Flora  of  the  Bel- 
vedere.    It  used  to  be  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  the  colossi  on  Monte  Cavallo  both 
represented  Alexander  taming  Bucepha- 
lus.   They  are  now  generally  believed  to 
represent  the  Dioscuri  Castor  and  Pollux  ; 
the  statue  which,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedestal,  is  the  work  of  Phid- 
ias, being  intended  for  Castor ;  the  other, 
of  inferior  value,  and,  according  to  the 
inscription,  the  production  of  Praxiteles, 
representing  Pollux.    The  original  design 
of  these  statues  is  not  known  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  from  history  what  led  Praxiteles, 
after  an  interval  of  about  80  years,  to  exe- 
cute a  counterpart  to  the  work  of  Phidias, 


in  case  the  inscription  is  to  be  credited. 
The  editors  of  Winckehnann's  works  (vi. 
2d  part,  p.  73,  and  v.  p.  560),  on   account 
of  the  elevated  character  of  the  first  of 
these  statues,  think  it  reasonable  to  attrib- 
ute it,  as  the  inscription  does,  to  Phidias ; 
for  in  the  individual  parts  there  is  no  nar- 
row, labored  care  perceptible  in  the  execu- 
tion, no  overwrought  polish  and  elegance. 
From  various  inequalities  on  the  statue  of 
the  man — for  instance,  on  the  chin — they 
conjecture  that  this  work  was  not  com- 
pleted by  that  great  master,   and   hence 
was  not  esteemed   so   highly  at  first  as 
afterwards,  when  the  era  of  noble  Grecian 
sculpture  had  passed  away,  and  when  the 
statue  was  probably  first  set  up.     But,  as 
the  primitive  design  of  the  work  required 
a  counterpart,  they  conjecture  that  the 
sculpture  was  committed  to  Praxiteles,  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  that  period.     On  this 
hypothesis,  they  explain  the  marks  of  a 
later  age  in  the  second  statue,  particularly 
the  great  dexterity  with  which  the  master 
has  imitated  the  first,  and  finished  every 
jiart  without  seeming  to  be  a  mere  copyist. 
The  want  of  that  lofty  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes the  carUer  statue  they  ascribe  to 
the  constraint  of  the  artist  in  forming  a 
counterpart  to  a  previous  work,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that  Praxiteles,  belonging  to 
an  age  which  was  fond  of  the  gentle  and 
soft,  entered  the  Usts  with  the  giant  of  an 
earlier  period  in  the  arts  (Winckehnann's 
Works,  vi.,  2d  part,  p.  155.)    Canova  has 
attempted  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  the 
groups,  tliat  in  both,  the  hero  and  horse 
were  so  placed  that  the  two  could  be  seen 
at  once  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  so  originally ; 
but  the  horse  is  now  exactly  opposite  to 
the  spectator,  and  the  whole  is  less  agree- 
ably  grouped.    Rome  possesses  several 
other  colossi,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
as  the  colo^al  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  Colonna  palace;  the  rare 
colossus    of  Antoninus,  in   the    Palazzi 
Vitelleschi;  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Nile ;  the  four  statues  that  surrotmd  the 
splendid  fountain  and  obelisk  of  the  Piaz- 
za Navona,  the  admired  work  of  Bernini. 
They  are  personifications  of  four  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  world ;  namely,  the 
Ganges,  which  was  sculptured  by  Fran. 
Baratta ;  the  Nile,  by  Antonio  Fancelli ; 
the  Danube,  by  Claude  Franc;  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Antonio  Raggi.     Oth- 
er colossal  statues  of  less  consequence 
are    also    found    among    the    beautiful 
works  of  art  in  this  city.      The  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  Roman  emperors  led 
them  to  encourage  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  their  persons.    Nero  was  the  first 
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who  ventured  on  a  colossus  of  himself,  by 
Zenodorus ;  but,  after  his  death,  it  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  or  the  sun.  Coramo- 
dus  afterwards  took  off  the  head,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  portrait  of  himself 
Domitian,  actuated  by  a  similar  ambition, 
prepared  a  colossus  of  himself  as  the 
deity  of  the  sun.  Among  more  modem 
works  of  this  nature  is  the  enormous 
colossus  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Arona, 
in  the  Milanese  territory.  It  is  of  bronze, 
60  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  staircase  in 
its  interior,  for  tlie  purpose  of  occasional 
repairs  and  restorations.  The  bronze 
colossus,  copied  from  one  of  the  Monte 
Cavallo  statues,  in  Hyde  park,  London, 
and  a  few  but  little  larger  than  hfe,  of 
the  size  that  may  be  termed  heroic  rath- 
er than  colossal,  such  as  decorate  some 
public  buildings  and  commemorative 
columns,  as  those  on  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral ;  lord  Hill's  column  in  Shrewsbury ; 
the  Britannia,  on  the  Nelson  column,  at 
Yarmouth  ;  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  Rus- 
sel  square;  Charles  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury 
square,  &c.,  are  nearly  all  that  England 
can  boast  of  in  this  noble  style  of  art. 
The  four  colossal  statues  at  Paris,  which 
are  in  front  of  the  facade  of  tlie  palace  of 
the  corps  Ugislatif,  are  in  good  taste,  and 
show  great  boldness  and  freedom  in  the 
execution.  They  represent  the  four 
greatest  legislatore  of  France — Sully,  Col- 
bert, L'Hopital,  and  D'Aguesseau.  They 
are  in  their  proper  costume,  and  seated. 
Canova's  Perseus  is  also  much  larger  than 
life,  and  a  veiy  fine  work.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  heroic  than  the  colossal. 

Colour.    (See  Color.) 

CoLquHOUN,  Patrick ;  a  metropolitan 
magistrate,  noted  as  a  writer  on  statistics 
and  criminal  jurisprudence.  He  was  bom 
at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  in  174.5,  and, 
early  in  Ufe,  went  to  America  to  engage  in 
commerce.  In  1766,  he  returned  home, 
and  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  of 
which  city  he  became  lord  provost,  and 
was  likewise  chairman  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Having  removed  to  London, 
lie  was  made  a  police  magistrate  in  1792 ; 
in  wliich  situation  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  activity  and  application ;  the 
j-esult  of  which  was,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Police  of  the  MetropoUs,  published  in 
1796.  This  work  procured  him  the  hon- 
oraiy  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  In  1800,  he  published  a 
work  on  the  police  of  the  river  Thames, 
suggesting  a  plan,  afterwards  adopted,  for 
the  protection  of  property  on  the  river, 
and  hi  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  metrop- 
olis.   He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Treatise 


on  Indigence,  exhibiting  a  general  View 
of  the  National  Resources  for  Productive 
Labor ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Population, 
Wealth,  Power  and  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire ;  and  a  tract  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  died  April  25,  1820,  aged  75, 
having  resigned  his  official  situation  about 
two  years  previous  to  his  decease. 

CoLUMBA,  St,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
founded  the  monastery  of  Icohnkill. 
About  565,  he  went  into  Scotland,  and 
was  favorably  received  by  tlie  king  Bri- 
dius,  who  gave  him  the  isle  of  Hy,  where 
he  estabUshed  his  famous  seminary.  He 
died  in  597,  having  acquired  great  in- 
fluence. 

CoLUMBANUs,  a  missionary  and  reform- 
er of  monastic  life,  born  in  560,  in  Ireland, 
became  a  monk  hi  the  Irish  monastery 
of  Benchor,  went  through  England  to 
France,  in  589,  with  twelve  other  monks, 
to  preach  Christianity,  and  founded,  in 
590,  the  monasteries  of  Annegray,  Lux- 
euil  and  Fontaine,  in  Burgundy.  His 
rule,  which  was  adopted  in  later  times  by 
many  monasteries  in  France,  commands 
bhnd  obedience,  silence,  fasting,  prayers 
and  labor,  much  more  severe  than  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  punishes  the  small- 
est offences  of  the  monks  -with  stripes,  the 
number  of  which  proves  the  barbarism  of 
his  times,  and  his  savage  character.  He 
retained  also  the  old  ecclesiastical  customs 
of  the  Irish,  among  which  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  at  a  different  time  fix>m  the 
Roman  church.  Queen  Brunehaut  ban- 
ished him  on  account  of  his  inflexibility 
of  character,  609 ;  upon  which  he  went 
among  the  heathen  Alemanni,  and  preach- 
ed Christianity  in  the  vicinity  of  Bregentz, 
on  lake  Constance.  His  companion  Gal 
(that  is,  Gallus,  founder  of  the  monastery 
St  Gal)  obstmcted  his  success  by  liis  vio- 
lence in  destroying  the  monuments  of  the 
heathens,  till  a  war,  in  612,  put  a  stop  to 
his  labors.  Columbanus  then  went  into 
Lombardy,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  ui  which  he  died,  Oct  22,  615. 
His  intrepid,  violent  and  heroic  spirit  is 
displayed  in  his  letters  to  the  popes  Greg- 
ory I  and  Boniface  IV,  in  which  he  re- 
fused to  celebrate  Easter  with  tlie  Roman 
church,  warned  the  popes  against  here- 
sies, and  represented,  in  a  strong  hght,  the 
comiption  of  the  church.  His  services  in 
reforming  the  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  nimiber  of  his  miracles,  caused  him  to 
be  canonized.  His  ^vritings  are  few,  and 
of  the  ascetic  kind.  His  rule  was  ob- 
served the  longest  in  the  large,  rich  mon- 
astery of  Luxeuil,  and  was  supplanted 
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first,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  Benedic- 
tine. The  habit  of  his  monks  was  white. 
(See  Benedictines.) 

Columbarium  {Lai.),  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture ;  a  pigeon-house  or  dove-cote. 
Columbarium  fictile ;  an  earthen  pot  for 
birds  to  breed  in.  In  the  cemeteries  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  apertures  that 
were  formed  in  the  wall  for  the  reception 
of  the  cinerary  urns  were  also  called  co- 
lumbaria., from  their  resemblance  to  the 
openings  of  a  pigeon-house. 

Columbia  ;  a  post-town  in  Richland 
district,  South  Carolina,  and  the  seat  of 
the  state  government;  35  miles  S.  W. 
Camden,  73  N.  E.  Augusta,  120  N.N.  W. 
Charleston ;  Ion.  81°  7'  W. ;  lat.  33°  57'  N. ; 
population,  in  1820,  3000.  It  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  confluence  of  tlie  Saluda 
and  Broad  rivers,  which  unite  here  to 
form  the  Congaree.  From  tlje  river  there 
is  a  gradual  ascent  for  one  mile ;  then 
commences  a  plain  of  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  extent,  gradually  descending 
on  every  side.  This  elevated  plain  forms 
the  site  of  the  town,  which  presents  a 
handsome  and  extensive  prospect.  The 
town  was  formed  in  1787.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out.  The  streets  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  100  feet  wide. 
Columbia  is  a  flourishing  to%vn,  and  con- 
tains a  State-house,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  an  academy  for  males,  and 
one  for  females,  a  college,  and  4  houses 
of  public  worship — 1  for  Episcopahans,  1 
for  Presbyterians,  1  for  Baptists,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  The  state-house  is  of  2  sto- 
ries, 170  feet  by  60,  and  is  situated  in  the 
central  part  of  the  tovm.  The  houses 
display  much  taste  and  elegance.  A 
steam-boat  plies  between  this  town  and 
Charleston.  The  South  Carolina  college 
was  founded  in  this  town  in  1802,  but 
degrees  were  not  conferred  here  until 
1807.  It  is  under  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  state  legislature,  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived aimually  a  grant  of  $10,000  or 
$12,000.  The  college  buildings  are  2 
edifices,  of  3  stories,  about  210  feet  long, 
and  25  wide,  containing  a  chapel,  recita- 
tion-rooms, and  rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students ;  a  large  bmlding  con- 
taining a  libi-ary  of  about  5000  volumes, 
and  an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus ; 
and  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
president  and  professors ;  all  of  brick.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  the  governor,  lieuten- 
ant-governor, president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  judges  of  the  state,  and  13  other  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  legislature  every  4 


vears.     It  had,  in  1824,  a  president,  4  pro- 
fessors, 2  tutors,  and  102  students. 

Columbia  College.  (See  JSTew  York.) 
Columbia,  District  of  ;  a  tract  of 
country  10  miles  square,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Potomac,  about  120  miles  from  its 
mouth,  ceded  to  the  U.  States,  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  in  1790.  It  includes  tlie 
cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown.  Population  in  1810,  24,023; 
slaves,  5395  :  population  in  1820,  32,0:39. 
The  exports  of  this  district,  in  1827, 
amounted  to  $1,182,000  ;  the  shipping,  in 
1819,  to  22,141  tons.  This  district  is  under 
the  immediate  government  of  congress, 
and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  containing 
the  city  of  Washington,  which  became  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  U.  States  in 
1800.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  there  are 
no  high  hills,  and  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy. 
Columbia  River  ;  a  large  river  of  North 
America,  which  rises,  according  to  Mac- 
kenzie, in  the  Rocky  mountains,  about 
Ion.  121°  W.,  lat.  54°  23'  N.,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  source  of  the  Unijah  or  Peace 
river,  and,  afl;er  a  course  of  about  1500 
miles,  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean  between 
point  Adams  and  cape  Disappointment, 
Ion.  123°  54'  W.,  lat.  46°  19'  N.  The 
three  gi-eat  tributaries  of  this  river  are  the 
Multnomah,  Lewis's  river  and  Clark's 
river,  all  flowing  into  it  on  the  S.  E.  side ; 
the  Multnomali  139  miles  from  its  mouth, 
Lewis's  river  413,  and  Clark's  600  miles. 
At  the  point  of  the  junction  of  Lewis's 
river,  the  Columbia  is  960  yards  wide. 
The  tide  flows  up  183  miles,  to  within  7 
miles  of  the  great  rapids.  Vessels  of  300 
tons  may  reach  the  Multnomah,  and  lai-ge 
sloops  may  ascend  as  high  as  the  tide. 
Above  the  rapids,  the  navigation  is  good 
for  65  miles,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
long  narrows ;  and  6  miles  higher  up,  that 
is,  261  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
it  is  interrupted  by  falls  of  20  feet  perpen- 
dicular; above  the  falls,  the  navigation 
continues  good  to  the  junction  of  Lewis's 
river.  The  portages  around  these  ob- 
structions of  the  navigation  amount,  in  all, 
to  5  miles.  The  entrance  of  the  Colum- 
bia lies  between  breakers,  which  extend 
from  cape  Disappointment  to  a  point  on 
the  southern  shore,  over  a  sort  of  bar  or 
extensive  flat  The  entrance  into  the  river 
and  the  egress  out  of  it  are  diflicult  at  all 
seasons,  and,  fi-om  October  to  April,  ex- 
tremely dangerous;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  navigators,  it  cannot,  at  any 
season,  be  entered  by  loaded  vessels  of  400 
tons.  The  westerly  wind  prevails  on  this 
coast,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  the  bar  witli 
great  violence.     The  first  modem  naviga- 
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tor  that  entered  this  river  was  Mr.  Gray, 
commander  of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Bos- 
ton. He  entered  it  in  1791,  and  since  that 
time  the  river  has  been  known  by  tlie 
name  of  Columbia.  It  v*^as  before  called 
the  Oregon  and  River  of  the  West.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  Columbia,  to- 
wards the  ocean,  is  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  fir,  of 
which  captains  Lewis  and  Clark  mention 
7  species,  some  growing  to  a  great  height. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  composed  of  a  dark  rich 
loam.  The  length  of  the  valley  from 
north  to  south  has  never  been  ascertained. 
The  climate  is  much  milder  than  in  the 
same  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

CoLUMBiTE,  or  Tantalite,  is  the  ntmie 
of  the  mineral  in  which  the  metal  cotum- 
bium  is  found.  It  occurs  in  single  crys- 
tals, or  in  small  crystall'me  masses,  dissem- 
inated through  granite.  The  form  of  its 
crystal  is  that  of  a  right  rectangular  prism, 
variously  tenninated  at  one  or  both  of  its 
extremities.  It  is  black,  opaque,  scratches 
glass,  and  is  possessed  of  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  6.46  to  7.  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Wollaston,  oxide  of  columbium 
80,  oxide  of  iron  15,  oxide  of  manganese 
5.  It  sometimes  contsdns,  also,  the  oxides 
of  tungsten  and  of  tin.  Columbite  was 
first  found  in  Connecticut,  at  New  Lon- 
don, afterwards  in  Finland,  and  more 
lately  at  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria-  It  is  oc- 
casionally met  with  at  Haddam,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  has  very  recendy  been  dis- 
covered at  Chesterfield,  m  Massachusetts. 
Columbite,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
localities,  is  still  an  exceedingly  rare  sub- 
stance. 

CoLOMBiDM.  This  metal  was  discov- 
ered, in  1801,  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  de- 
tected it  in  a  black  mineral,  belonging  to 
the  British  museum,  which  was  originally 
sent  to  sir  Hans  Sloanc  by  governor  Wm- 
throp,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  found  near  New  London,  in 
that  state.  About  two  years  after,  M. 
Ekeberg,  a  Swedish  chemist,  extracted 
the  same  substance  fi«m  tantalite  and 
yttro-tantalite,  and,  on  the  supposition  of 
Its  being  different  from  columbium,  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  of  tantalum. 
The  identity  of  these  metals,  however, 
was  estabUshed,  in  1809,  by  doctor  Wol- 
laston.—<^olumbium  exists  in  its  ores  as  an 
acid,  united  either  with  the  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese  and  tin,  as  in  the  columbite  or 
tantahte ;  or  in  combination  with  the  earth 
yttria,  as  in  the  yttro-columbite,  or  yttro- 
tantalite.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  fiising 
its  ore  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  a  soluble 


columbate  of  that  alkali  results,  from 
which  columbic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  hydrate  by  acids.  When  this  acid 
is  exposed  to  the  united  agency  of  char- 
coal and  intense  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  The  metal  is  brittle,  of  an 
iron-gray  color,  and  feebly-metalUc  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.6.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  the  nitric,  muriatic  or  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acids,  but  is  converted  into  the  acid 
by  being  heated  with  potash  or  nitre. 
Columbium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in 
very  minute  quantities,  and  has  never 
been  applied  to  any  economical  purpose. 
Columbite,  the  ore  from  whence  it  is 
obtained,  has  of  late  been  discovered  in 
several  places  in  New  England. 

CoLUMBo ;  a  city  of  Ceylon ;  70  miles 
S.  W.  Candy  ;  Ion.  79°  47'  E. ;  lat.  6°  58' 
N. ;  population  estimated  at  upwards  of 
50,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  the 
seat  of  government,  situated  on  the  S.  W. 
part.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular, 
nearly  divided  into  four  quarters  by  two 
principal  streets,  and  the  town  is  built 
more  in  the  European  style  than  most 
garrisons  in  India,  though  but  few  of  the 
houses  have  more  than  one  story.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade ;  but  the  har- 
bor is  difficult  of  access,  and  unsafe  for 
large  vessels.  Scarcely  any  place  in  the 
world  displays  a  greater  variety  of  nations, 
manners  and  religions. 

Columbus,  Christopher  (in  Spanish, 
Colon;  in  Itahan,  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
which  is  his  real  name),  one  of  the  great- 
est men  mentioned  in  history,  was  bom 
in  Genoa,  about  1435,  and  not,  as  some 
assert,  at  Cuccaro,  in  MontferraL  His  fa- 
ther, Domenico  Colombo,  a  poor  wool- 
comber,  gave  him  a  careful  education. 
He  soon  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  ge- 
ographical knowledge,  and  an  irresistible 
uiclination  for  the  sea,  and,  at  14  years  of 
age,  he  began  to  navigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. We  afterwards  find  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel,  in  a  squadron  which  a 
relation  of  his  had  fitted  out  against  the 
Mohammedans  and  Venetians.  In  one 
of  his  engagements  with  the  Venetians, 
the  vessel  which  he  commanded  took 
fire,  and  Columbus  saved  his  life  by  swim- 
ming ashore.  Portugal,  at  that  time,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe  by  her 
maritime  expeditions,  and  Columbus  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  where  he  found  rela- 
tions and  countrymen.  Here  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  de  Palestrello, 
a  distinguished  na\agator,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo^ 
and  had  left  many  charts  and  nautical  in- 
struments.   Columbus  made  use  of  these 
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materials,  and  bis  opinion  that  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  contained  land,  belong- 
ing to  Eastern  Asia,  and  connected  with 
India,  which  was,  as  yet,  Uttle  knoAvn,  be- 
came more  and  more  fixed.    Whilst  tlie 
Portuguese  were  seeking  for  it  by  a  south- 
east course  round  Africa,  he   was  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  a  shorter  way 
b}'  the  west     He  applied  in  vain  to  his 
native   citj',   Genoa,   for  assistance,    and 
equally  fruitless  were  his  endeavors  to  in- 
terest John  II  of  Portugal  in  the  enter- 
J)rise.     He  then   detennined  to  apply  to 
the  Spanish  court.     His  brother  Bartholo- 
mew sailed  for  England,  but  was  captured 
by  pirates.     Columbus  explained  his  plan 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and, 
after  an  8  yeai-s'  sti-uggle  with  the  obsta- 
cles throAvn  in  his  way  by  ignorance  and 
malice,  he  received  3  small  vessels,  with 
120  men.    Two  of  the  vessels  were  light 
barques,  called  caravals,  Uke  the  coastuig 
craft  of  modem  days,  with  forecastles  and 
cabins  for  the  crew,  but  without  a  deck  in 
the  centre.    These    caravals,  called   the 
Pinta  and  the  JVina,  were  commanded  by 
tvvo  brothers,  named  Pinzon.     The  third 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  Columbus, 
was  completely  decked.    The  dignity  of 
high-admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  coun- 
tries he  might  discover  was  conferred  on 
him,  the  fonner  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.     A   certain   share   of  the   profits 
was  secured  to  him  by  a  written  contract 
with  the  sovereigns. — It  was  early  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  on  the  thii'd  of  Au- 
gust, 1492,  that  Columbus  set  sail  from 
the  port  of  Palos.     Eighteen  yeai-s  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  enterprise.    Most  of  that  time 
had  been  passed  in  almost  hopeless  sohci- 
tation,  amidst  poverty,  neglect  and  ridi- 
cule ;    the  prime   of  his   life   had   been 
wasted  in  the  struggle,  and,  when  his  per- 
severance was  finally  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, he  was  about  56  years  of  age.    Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to  Isa- 
bella.  (q.  v.)  alone  that  he  was  finally  in- 
debted for  the   means  of  executing  his 
project,  which  had  been  coldly  rejected 
by  the  prudent  Ferdinand.    Having  pro- 
vided himself,  at  the  Canary  islands,  with 
fresh  water,  he  sailed  south-west  into  an 
ocean  never  before  navigated.    But  when 
21  days  had  elapsed  without  the  sight  of 
any  land,  the  courage  of  his  men  began  to 
siiik.     It  was  certain,  they  said,  that  they 
should  perish,  and  their  visionary  com- 
mander ought  to    be  forced  to    return. 
Some  of  them  even  proposed  to  throw 
him  overboard ;  and  Columbus  had  to  ex- 
ert all  the  powers  of  his  daring  and  com- 


manding spirit,  to  prevent  an  open  rebel- 
lion.   A  phenomenon,  which    surprised 
even  him,  filled  his  pilots  with  consterna- 
tion :  the  needle  deviated  a  whole  degree. 
But  the  sea  appeared  suddenly  covered 
with  grass,  and  again  showed  symptoms 
of  shoals  and  rocks.     Numbers  of  birds 
were  also  seen.     Columbus  sailed  in  the 
direction   from   which    they   flew.      For 
some   days,   the   voyage    was   continued 
witli    revived   courage,  until,  at  last,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  crews  began  to  break 
out  into   open  violence ;  but  Columbus, 
after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  pacify  his 
men  by  promises,  finally  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  and  told  them  it  was  useless 
to  murmur;  that  he  was  detennined  to 
persevere.    Fully  convinced  that  he  must 
be  near  the  land,  he  promised  a  reward  to 
whosoever  should  fij-st  discover  it    All 
hands  remained  on  deck  during  the  night, 
and,  after  Columbus  had  himself  discov- 
ered land,  Oct.  11,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
some  of  his  fiiends,  the  cry  of  La7id  was 
raised  at  midnight  from  the  Pinta,  which, 
from  her  superior  sailing,  kept  ahead  of 
the  other  vessels.     It  was  the  island  of 
Guanahani.    On  landing,  Columbus  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  the 
earth,  returning  thanks  to  God.    The  na- 
tives collected  round  liim  in  silent  aston- 
ishment, and  his  men,  ashamed  of  their 
disobedience  and  distrust,  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  begging  his  forgiveness. 
Columbus,  drawing  his  sword,  planted  the 
royal  standard,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereigns,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  in  memory  of  his  preservation, 
he  called  St.  Salvador.    He  then  received 
the  homage  of  his  followers,  as  admiral 
and  viceroy  and    representative   of  the 
sovereigns.    Being  informed  by  the  na- 
tives that  there  was  a  rich  gold  country 
towards  the  south,  Columbus  directed  his 
course  towards  that  region,  and  discover- 
ed Cuba  on  the  28th  October,  and  Espa- 
iiola  (Hispaniola,  Hayti)  on  the  6th  De- 
cember ;  but,  as  one  of  his  vessels  was 
wrecked,  and  the  other  separated  from 
him,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  news  of  his 
success  to  Spain.    Having  built  a  wooden 
fort  from  the  wreck  of  his  vessel,  he  left 
in  it  39  volunteers,  and  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn January  4, 1493.    The  day  after  he 
left  the  island,  he  met  the  Pinta,  which 
had    been   missing.     Both  vessels  were 
afterward  neariy  wrecked  in  a  tremen- 
dous storm.    Columbus,  more  interested 
for  his  discovery  than  for  himself,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  voyage  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  which  he  secured  in  a  cask, 
and  threw  the  whole  overboard,  in  the 
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hope  that  it  might  be  carried  ashore.    He 
had  hardly  finished  tliis  work,  when  the 
gale  subsided.    March  15,  he  reentered 
the    port   of  Palos,   amid    the  acclama- 
tions of  the  peoi)le,  tlie  thunder  of  can- 
non and  the  ringing  of  bells.     He  hasten- 
ed immediately  to  Barcelona,  where  the 
court  then  was,  and  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal   i)ro(;ession,  with   the   produc- 
tions of  the  nowly-discovored  countries 
carried  before  him.     A  chair  was  placed 
for  him  next  to  the  throne,  and,  seating 
himself,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries.    He  Wii-s  ci"oated  a  gi-andee,  and 
all  the  marks  of  royal  fovor  were  lavished 
upon  him.    Sept.  25,  1493,  he  set  sail 
from  Cadi'/  with  3  large  shi])3  of  heavy 
burden,  and   14  caravals,   cairying  1500 
men.     Nov.  2,  lie  arrived  at  Hispaniola. 
Finding  tiie  colony  he  had  left  destnjy- 
cd,  he  built  a  fortified  town,   wJiich   he 
called,  in  honor  of  the   queen,   Isabella, 
and  of  which   he  appointed  his  brother 
Diego  governor.     He  immediately  left  the 
island,  in  order  to  inake  new  discoveries, 
visited  Jamaica,   and,  returning,   after  a 
voyage  of  5  montlis,  won>  dowji  with  fa- 
tigue,  found,   to   his   great  joy,  that   his 
brother  Bartholomew,  w!io  had  escaped 
from  his  captivity,  had  arrived  at  Isabella, 
with  [)rovJsions  and  other  supplies  for  the 
colony.     Meanwliilc,  a  genenil   dissatis- 
faction had  broken  out  among  his  com- 
panions, who,   instead   of  the    expected 
treasures,  had  found  hardsliips  and  labor. 
They  set  on  foot  many  calumnies,  and 
gave  the  most  unfavoi-ablc  d<jscription  of 
the  country  and  the  viceroy.     Columbus 
thought  he  could  not  bolter  oppose  tliese 
reports    than     by    sending    considerable 
treasures  to  his  sovoroigns,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  coll(!Cted  gold  from  the  natives, 
which  was  not  done  without  violence  and 
."W)me  cruiiity.     Aguado,  a  p;;nsonal  enemy 
of  Columbus,  w!is  sent  a.s  commissioner 
to  investigate  the  complaints  against  the 
great  discoverer,  who,  tiiiiiking  it  time  to 
vindicate  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereigns,  prepared  to  return  to  Spain. 
Having  appointed  his  brother  Bartholo- 
miiw   adelantado   or   Houtenant-govenior, 
he  embarked  for  Spain,  March  10,  1496, 
witli  225  Spaniards  and  30  natives.     In 
Spain,  calumny  was  silertced  by  hie  pres- 
ence,   and    probably   still    more    by   his 
treasures.     Yet  his  enemies  were  |>owcr- 
ful  enough  to  detain  the  9uppUe«  intended 
for  the  colony  a  wJiole  year,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out  of  a  new  expedition 
for  Columbus  another  year.     It  was  not 
till  May  30,  1498,  that  he  sailed,  with  6 
vessels,  on  his  third  voyage.    To  man 
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these  vessels,  criminals  had  unwisely 
been  taken — a  measure  which  Columbus 
himself  had  advised,  and  which  had  been 
taken  up,  with  great  satisfaction,  by  his 
enemies.  Three  of  his  vessels  he  sent 
direct  to  Hispaniola ;  with  the  three  others, 
he  took  a  more  southerly  direction,  for  the 
puipose  of  discovering  the  main  land, 
which  information  derived  from  the  na- 
tives induced  him  to  suj)pose  lay  to  the 
south  of  his  former  discoveries.  He  vis- 
ited Trinidad  and  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  coasts  of  Paria  and  Cumana,  and 
returned  to  Hispaniola,  convinced  that  he 
had  reached  a  continent.  His  colony  had 
been  removed  from  Isabella,  according  to 
his  orders,  to  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
and  a  new  fortress  erected,  whicli  was 
called  St.  Domingo.  Columbus  found  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  confusion.  After 
having  restored  tranquillity  by  his  prudent 
measures,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy of  laborers,  he  distiibuted  the  land  and 
the  inhabitants,  subjecting  the  latter  to  the 
arbiti-ary  will  of  their  mastei-s,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
slavery  which  has  lasted  down  to  our 
time.  His  enemies,  in  the  mean  time, 
endeavored  to  convince  his  sovereigns 
that  he  had  abused  his  power,  and  that 
his  plan  was  to  make  himself  independent, 
till,  at  last,  even  Isabella  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  previously 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
slanders.  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  was 
sent  to  Hispaniola,  with  extensive  powers, 
to  call  the  viceroy  to  account  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  island,  he  summoned 
Columbus  to  appear  iHjfore  him,  and  put 
him  in  irons.  His  brothers  were  treated 
in  tlie  same  )nanner.  All  three  were  sent 
to  Spain,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
written  chargey,  drawn  up  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Colum- 
bus. Columbus  endure<l  this  outrage 
with  noble  equanimity,  and  wrote,  as  soon 
as  he  had  arrived  in  Cadi/,,  Nov.  23, 1500, 
to  V.  lady  of  the  court,  vindicating  his  con- 
duct, and  describing,  in  eloquent  and 
touciung  language,  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  Orders  were  immediately  sent, 
directing  him  to  l>e  set  at  hberty,  and  in- 
viting him  to  court,  where  his  sovereigns 
received  Iiim  with  the  same  distinction  as 
formerly.  Isabella  was  moved  to  tears, 
and  Columbus,  overcome  by  his  long- 
suppressed  feelings,  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and,  for  some  time,  could  not 
utter  a  word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears 
and  sobbings.  He  then  defended  himself 
by  a  simple  account  of  his  conduct,  njid 
was  reinsttited  in  his  dignities.    Ferdi- 
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nand  even  consented  to  dismiss  Bobadilla, 
which  was  intended  for  the  first  step  to- 
wards tJie  promised  restoration  of  the 
great  discoverer  to  his  dignities.  But 
these  dispositions  in  the  monarchs  were 
soon  changed.  There  was  much  talk  of 
great  exjjeditions,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Nicolo  de  Ovando  y  Lares  was  sent  as 
governor  to  Ilispaniola.  Columbus  still 
urged  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  sol- 
emnly made  to  him  ;  but,  after  two  years 
of  delay,  he  became  convinced  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  do  him  justice.  But 
liis  noble  mind  had  now  learned  how  to 
suffer,  and  he  was  principally  desirous  of 
completing  his  work.  Supposing  the 
continent  which  he  had  seen  to  be  Asia, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  find, 
through  the  istlimus  of  Darien,  a  way  to 
the  East  Lidies,  from  which  die  first 
fleet  of  the  Portuguese  had  just  returned, 
richly  laden.  In  four  slender  vessels, 
suppUed  by  the  court  for  this  purpose, 
Columbus  SEiiled  from  Cadiz,  on  liis  fourth 
and  last  voyage,  March  9,  1502,  with  his 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Fer- 
nando ;  arrived,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  off 
Sl  Domingo,  June  29,  and  was  denied 
pennission  to  enter  the  port,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refitting  his  vessels,  and  escaping 
an  approaching  storm.  lie  succeeded, 
however,  in  anchoring  his  small  squadron 
in  a  place  of  safety,  and  rode  out  the 
storm,  whilst  18  vessels,  which  had  put  to 
sea  in  spite  of  his  warning,  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  He  then  continued 
his  voyage  to  Darien,  but  without  finding 
the  expected  passage.  Two  of  his  vessels 
were  destroyed  by  a  gale  ;  the  two  others 
were  wrecked  off  Jamaica,  where  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  save  himself  and  his 
companions.  Here  the  severest  trials 
awaited  the  constancy  of  Columbus, 
Separated  from  the  other  pjirt  of  the 
world,  his  destruction  seemed  to  be  cer- 
tain. Bdi  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
few  canoes  from  the  natives,  and  prevail- 
ed on  some  of  his  boldest  and  best  men 
to  attempt  a  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  two 
canoes,  in  order  to  infonn  the  governor 
of  his  situation.  Several  months  elapsed 
without  a  glimpse  of  hope.  Part  of  his 
companions,  reduced  to  despair,  rebelled, 
repeatedly  threatened  hie  ufe,  separated 
from  him,  and  setded  on  another  part  of 
the  island.  Here  they  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  by  their  cruel  treatment,  so 
much  that  they  ceased  to  bring  them  sup- 
plies. The  death  of  all  seemed  inevita- 
ble ;  but  Columbus,  whose  courage  rose 
with  the  danger,  preserved  his  men  in 
this  crisis.    He  had  ascertained  that  a  to- 


tal eclipse  of  the  moon  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  tiireatened  the  natives  wiiii  the 
vengeance  of  his  God  if  they  should  per- 
sist in  their  enmity.  As  a  proof  ot  his 
assertion,  the  moon,  be  said,  would  lose 
its  light,  in  token  of  the  chasUsement 
which  awaited  them.  When  they  beheld 
his  threat  verified,  they  hastened  to  bring 
him  provisions,  and  implore  liis  interces- 
sion vnth  the  Deity.  But  hostihties  now 
broke  out  between  him  and  the  rebels,  in 
which  several  of  the  latter  were  killed, 
and  their  leader  was  taken  prisoner.  Af- 
ter remaining  a  year  on  the  island,  relief 
at  last  appeared,  llie  two  canoes  had 
reached  Hispaniola  in  safety,  but  the  mes- 
sengers could  not  prevail  on  tlie  governor 
to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  tlie  admi- 
ral. They  finally  bought  a  vessel  thern- 
selves,  and  it  was  (m  board  of  this  ship 
that  Columbus  left  Jamaica,  June  28, 
1504.  He  went  to  St.  Domingo,  but  only 
to  repau-  his  vessel,  and  then  hasteried 
back  to  Spain.  He  arrived  in  Spain  sick 
and  exhausted.  The  death  of  the  queen 
soon  followed,  and  he  urged  in  vain  on 
Ferdinand  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract 
After  two  years  of  illness,  humiliations 
and  despondency,  Columbus  died  at  Val- 
ladolid.  May  20,  1506,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  were  transported, 
according  to  his  will,  to  the  city  of  St 
Domingo,  but,  in  1795,  on  the  cession  of 
Hispaniola  to  the  French,  they  were  re- 
moved, with  great  pomp,  to  the  cathedral 
of  Havannah,  in  Cuba.  The  chains  which 
he  had  worn,  he  kept  hanging  in  his  cab- 
inet, and  requested  that,  when  he  died, 
they  might  be  buried  in  his  grave.  A 
splendid  monument  was  erected  in  honor 
of  liim,  in  a  Carthusian  convent  at  Se- 
ville, where  his  body  was  first  deposited. 
In  the  vigor  of  manhood,  Columbus  was 
of  an  engaging  presence,  tall,  well  formed 
and  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dig- 
nified demeanor.  His  visage  was  long, 
his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  light-gray,  and 
apt  to  enkindle.  His  whole  countenance 
had  an  air  of  authority.  Care  and  trouble 
had  turned  his  hair  white  at  30  years  of 
age.  He  was  moderate  and  simple  in 
diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse, 
engaging  and  affable  vvdth  strangers,  and 
of  great  amiableness  and  suavity  in  do- 
mestic life.  His  temper  was  naturally 
irritable,  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  be- 
nevolence and  generosity  of  his  heart. 
Throughout  his  hfe,  he  was  noted  for  a 
strict  attention  to  the  offices  of  religion ; 
nor  did  his  piety  consist  in  mere  forms, 
but  partook  of  that  lofty  and  solenm  en- 
thusiasm, with  which  his  whole  character 
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was  strongly  tinctured.  Of  a  great  and 
inventive  genius,  a  lofty  and  noble  ambi- 
tion, his  conduct  was  characterized  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  views  and  the  magnanim- 
ity of  his  spirit  The  treatment  which  he 
experienced  from  his  court  showed  that 
ingratitude  is  not  confined  to  republics. 
The  two  men  who  have  probably  done 
most,  in  modem  times,  to  change  the  face 
of  the  world  have  lK;en  Italian&--Columbus 
and  Napoleon. — For  further  information 
respecting  the  life  of  Columbus,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Life  of  Columbus  (in 
Italian),  by  Bossi  (French  translat.  Paris, 
1824) ;  Columbus  and  his  Discoveries,  by 
Spotonio ;  Memorials  of  Columbus  (orig- 
inal writings  of  Columbus,  translated  from 
the  Spanish  and  Italian,  London,  1834) ; 
and  Codice  Diplomalico  Colombo  Americano, 
Genoa,  1823,  4to.  Navarete's  Collection 
of  the  Voyages  of  Discovery  made  by  the 
Spaniards  (collected  from  the  archives), 
Madrid, 2  vols.  4to.,  and  French,  Paris,  1825, 
contains  the  journals  of  Columbus,  and 
many  letters,  then  first  printed.  The 
latest  account  of  the  great  discoverer  is 
Washington  Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1828, 
abridged  by  the  same,  1  vol.  12mo.,  New 
York,  1829. 

Columbus  ;  a  post-town,  and  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in 
Frariklin  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  45 
miles  N.  of  Chillicotbe,  101  N.E.  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  lat.  39°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  83°  8'  W. ; 
population,  in  1828,  about  1500.  It  was 
first  laid  out  in  1812,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  rising  ground,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  Whetstone'  river  with  the 
Scioto.  It  contains  a  brick  state-house, 
an  edifice  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
state,  a  penitentiary,  a  market-house,  and 
three  printing-officea  The  state-house  is 
built  on  a  public  square,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  tlic  town,  and  comprising  ten 
acres ;  and  the  cupola  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  landscape,  over  a 
finely  variegated  country. 

Columella,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus, 
the  most  learned  practical  writer  on  agri- 
culture among  the  ancients,  bom  at  Ca- 
diz, in  Spain,  hved  about  the  middle  of 
tho  first  century,  and  wrote  twelve  books, 
which  are  still  extant,  De  Re  Rustica,  one 
of  which,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  He 
treats,  in  this  work,  of  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture. He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  treos.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Gesner,  in  his  collection  Scriptores  Rei 
RusticfC,  Leipsic,  17^5,  2  vols,  quarto. 
Column  (co/umno,  Lat.),  in  architecture; 


a  round  pillar.    In  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  world,  the   column  was  merely  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  its  imitation  in  stone, 
used  to  support  the  roof.     The  parts  of  a 
complete  column  are  its  base,  on  which  it 
rests,  its  body,  called  the   shajl,  and  its 
head,  called  the   capital.      Colunnis  are 
used  to  support  the  entablature  of  an  order, 
which  has  also  its  proper  division.    (See 
Architecture  and  Order.)     In  tlie  most  an- 
cient times,  columns  of  wood  were  the  most 
usual,  as  being  the  most  easily  wrought. 
In  countries  like  Egypt,  where  timber  fit 
for  construction  is  scarce,  and  stone  abun- 
dant, the  latter  became  the  principal  ma- 
terial for  columns,  and  those  of  Egypt  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  work- 
manship, and  the  durability  of  their  materi- 
als.   The  Greeks  used  marble  of  the  finest 
kind,  with  which  their  country  abound- 
ed, for  their  columns ;    and    other   na- 
tions, the  stone  or  material  of  their  coun- 
try.    The  Greeks  properly  considered  the 
column  as  an  essential  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  temples,  and  never  used  it 
as  a  mere  decoration.     The  manner  of 
constructing  the  colunms  of  all  the  orders 
rests  upon  similar  principles.     They  are  all 
divided  into  three  primary  parts  or  divis- 
ions, the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital, 
except  the  Doric  order,  which  has  no 
base.    The  lowest  or  thickest  part  of  the 
shaft  is  used  by  architects  as  the  universal 
scale  or  standard  whence  all  the  measures 
which  regulate  and  determine  heights  and 
projections  are  taken  ;   and  this  standard 
or  scale  must  be  understood  before  any 
architectural  design  can  be  commenced. 
The  universal  architectural  scale  is,  and  is 
called,  a  diameter,  being  the  dijuneter  of 
the  lowest  or  largest  jiart  of  the  column  ; 
and,  unlike  the  foot,  inch  or  yard,  is  as 
various  as  the  size  of  columns.     By  the 
diameter,   of  course,  is  meant    that    of 
the  circle  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
column.      Half  of  this  diameter,  or  the 
length  of  the  radius  which  forms  the  cir- 
cle, is  called  a  module,  and  is  used,  as  well 
as  the  diameter,  as  a  primarj'  standard  of 
mensuration,  by  some  writers  upon  archi- 
tecture.    These  measures  of  length  are 
subdivided  as  follows,  namely,  the  diam- 
eter into  60  parts,  and  the  module  into  30 
parts,  each  part  being  the  same  in  length, 
which  are  called  minutes.    Both  mensura- 
tions are  the  same,  only  under  different 
denominations ;  as,  for  instance,  one  au- 
thor says  a  column,  which  always  includes 
the  base,  shaft  and  capital,  is  six  diam- 
eters, twelve  minutes  high,  while  another 
would  say  of  the  same  column  and  its 
admeasurements,  that  it  is  twelve  modules 
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anfl  twelve  minutes,  both  nieanuig  the 
self-saine  dimeiiaion.  The  Doric  cohimn 
has  no  base.  The  Ionic  column  has  one 
peculiar  to  itself,  called  the  Attic,  which, 
with  that  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Architecture,  Gre- 
cian Style  of.  The  shafts  of  the  difterent 
orders  differ  in  height,  and  even  in  various 
examples  of  the  same  order,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  articles  Architecture  and  Order. 
The  cajMtals  are  also  as  \arious.  Columns 
are  either  plain  or  fluted ;  and  the  flutes 
and  manner  of  dividing  them  are  different 
in  tlie  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders.  The 
Ionic  flutes  much  resemble  the  Corinthian, 
and,  in  many  insiiinces,  are  exactly  simi- 
lar. Twisted,  spiral  and  rusticated  col- 
umns, like  those  of  Bon-omuii,  in  various 
buildings  in  Rome,  and  the  Baldacchino  of 
Sl  Peter's,  are  in  bad  taste,  and  to  be 
avoided.  Columns  are  also  often  used  for 
monuments,  as  well  as  for  architectural 
supports;  like  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
columns  in  Rome,  and  that  called  the 
Monument,  in  London.  There  are  also 
astronomical  columns,  like  that  which 
Catharine  dc'  Medici  erected  at  the  Halle 
au  B16,  in  Paris.  The  Romans  had  their 
columna  heUica,  which  was  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  and  from  which  war  was 
])roclaimed  by  the  consul  casting  a  javelin 
from  it  towards  the  country  of  their  ene- 
my ;  also  chronological  columns,  whereon 
they  inscribed  historical  events  according 
to  the  order  of  time.  They  liafl  also  a 
lacteal  column,  which  was  erected  in  the 
vegetable  market,  and  contained  in  its 
pedestal  a  receptacle  for  infants  that  were 
abandoned  by  their  pai-ents.  (See  Juvenal, 
Satire  vi.  v.  601.)  The  le^al  cobvnm  was 
one  on  which  the  ancients  engraved  their 
laws ;  the  limitative  or  boundary  column 
marked  the  boundai-y  of  a  state  or  prov- 
ince,; the  manubial  column  was  ornament- 
ed with  trophies  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  the  rostral  column  with  the  j)rcw8 
(rostra)  of  the  ships  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  tirst  column  of  this  de- 
scription was  that  which  was  erected  in 
the  capitol,  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval 
victory  which  Caius  Duillius  obtained  over 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  now  on  the  l)al- 
ustrado  ol'  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio.  Augustus  niised  four,  decorated 
with  the  prows  of  the  vessels  which  were 
taken  from  Cleopatra.  Two  were  also 
erected  to  the  honor  of  Caius  Menius,  for 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Latins  and  An- 
tiates.  The  sepulchral  column  was  elevated 
upon  a  sepulchre  or  tomb,  with  an  epitaph 
engraved  uyton  its  shaft.  The  triumphal 
column  was  erected  by  the  Romajis  in 


commemoration  of  a  conqueror  to  whom 
had  been  decreed  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
The  joints  of  the  stones  were  concealed 
by  crowns  obtained  by  miUtary  conquests. 
The  colunms  of  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
besides  their  specific  objects,  are  also  tri- 
umphal columns.  The  British  parliament, 
when  they  voted  the  magnificent  ])alaca 
of  Blenheun  to  the  great  duke  of  Mori- 
borough,  also  erected  a  triumphal  column 
in  the  park.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  inscribed  descriptions  of  the 
victories  of  that  great  commander,  and  hia 
statue  is  upon  the  abacus,  supported  by 
figures  of  captured  enemies,  and  sur- 
rounded by  trophies.  The  milliary  column, 
or  miUiarium  aurcum,  of  Rome,  was  orig- 
inally a  column  of  white  marble,  which 
Augustus  erected  near  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn, in  the  forum,  as  a  centre  whence  the 
account  of  the  miles  began  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  distances  from  the  city.  Thia 
celebrated  column  is  still  in  existence, 
being  placed  on  tlie  stylobate  in  front  of 
the  Campidoglio,  the  modem  capitol  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  short  column,  with  a  Tus- 
can capital,  and  has  a  ball  of^  bronze,  as  a 
symbol  of  tlie  globe.  It  was  called  golden, 
either  because  it  was  once  gilded  all  over, 
or  at  least  the  globe  and  ornamental  ac- 
cessories. As  a  companion  to  it  is  a  sim- 
ilar column,  bearing  on  iic  summit  a  vase, 
containing  the  ashes  of  Tifiifn.  Among 
the  principal  insulated  commemorative 
or  triumphal  columns  now  remaining  is 
Pompey^s  pillar,  or  column,  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  Lgypt.  Opinions  have  differed 
much  as  to  the  date  of  its  erection,  and 
to  whose  memory  it  was  raised.  Its  stjie 
is  that  of  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  of 
the  lower  empire.  Engravings  and  de- 
scriptions of  this  ancient  monument  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Denon,  and  other 
travellers  in  Egjpt.  It  is  of  Thebaic 
granite,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  measures 
04  feet  in  the  shaft,  about  5  feet  in  the 
base,  10  feet  in  the  pedestal,  and  fiom  10 
to  11  in  the  capital.  A  Greek  inscription 
was  discovered  by  the  British,  who  were 
there  at  the  time  of  sir  Raljjh  Abercrom- 
bie,  which  dedicates  it  to  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  under  the  government  of  the 
prefect  Fortius.  The  opinion  sustained 
by  its  common  name,  that  it  was  erected 
by  Caesar  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Pompey,  has  had  respectable  supporters. 
Denon  and  some  other  writers  have  sup- 
posed it  part  of  an  immense  building,  of 
which  they  trace  the  niins  adjoining.  It 
has  been  sometimes  thought  to  commem- 
orate the  favors  of  Adrian  to  this  city, 
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and  still  more  frequently  those  of  Scverus; 
while  some  writers  ascribe  its  erection  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  memory  of  his 
queen  Arsinof; ;   and   others  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.    Tlie  Trajan  column  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  anti- 
quity.    Its  hei^'ht,  including  the  pedestal 
and  statue,  is  11^  feet.     This  monumental 
column  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
forum  Trajani,  and  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan  for  his  decisive  victory  over 
the  Dacians,  as  is  testified  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedestal.    It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  its  shaft  is  constructed  of  34 
pieces    of   Greek    marble,   joined    with 
cramps  of  bronze.    For  elegance  of  pro- 
portion, beauty  of  style,  and  for  simplicity 
and  dexterity  of  sculpture,  it  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.     The  figures  on  the  pedestal 
are  masterpieces  of  Roman  art    It  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Trajan, 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  statue  of 
St   Peter.     The  column  of  the  emperor 
Phocas  is  near  the  temple  of  Concord.    It 
ia  of  Greek  marble,  fluted,  and  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  4  feet  diameter,  and  54  feet 
high,  mcluding  the  pedestal.     The  Anlo- 
nine  column  was  erected  by  the  Roman 
senate  to  the  gloiy  of  Marcus  Aurelius,for 
Ilia  victories  over  the  Marcomanni,  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.    Aurelius  afterwards 
dedicated  it  to  his  father-in-law,  Antoninus 
Pius.     According  to  a  rigid  admeasure- 
ment, made  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  this 
column  is  116  French  feet  in  height,  and 
11   in  diameter.     It  is  built  entirely  of 
marble,  and  cncircletl  with  bassi  rilievi, 
which  form  20  spirals  around  its   shaft 
It  has  been  well  illustrated  by  engravings 
and  descriptions  by  Pietro  Santi  BartoU. 
It  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  particularly  in  the 
style  and  execution  of  the  sculptures.     It 
was  repaired,  in  1589,  by  Fontana,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  a 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul  upon  its  sum- 
mit.    There  is  also  in  Rome  another  col- 
umn bearing  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  Monte  Cittorio.     Its  shaft  is  of  a  single 
piocc  of  Egyptian  granite,  45  feet  in  height, 
end   5  foct  8   inches   in   diameter.      Its 
podestal  is  omamonted  with  bassi  rilievi, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  and  other  events  relating  to 
the  history  of  Rome.     It  was  repaired  by 
Lambertini.     Pius  VI  removed  the  bassi 
rilievi  to  the  Vatican.    There  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  it  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Museo 
Pto-Clcmentino.    On  one  of  its  sides  it  has 
the  following  inscription  : — "Divo  Anto- 

NINO  AVGVSTINO    PIO    AlVTONINVS  AvGVS- 

TV3  ET  Vervs  Avgvstvs  filii."    Till  the 
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commencement  of  the  18th  century,  there 
were  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople  2  insu- 
lated columns,  ornamented  with  bassi  ri- 
lievi, in  the  style  of  the  Trajan  column  at 
Rome.      One   was  erected  in  honor  of 
Constantine,  and  the  other  of  Arcadius  or 
Theodosius.    Of  the  latter  there  ie  nothing 
left  but  its  granite  base,  the  column  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  Turks.     It  had 
l)een   several   times   damaged  by  earth- 
quakes, and  they  were  fearful  of  its  falling. 
The  Constantine  column  was  composed  of 
7  large  cylindrical  blocks  of  porphyry,  and 
was  originally  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Constantine.    After  having  been  several 
times  damaged  by  fire,  it  was  repaired  by 
the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  an  inscription  in  Greek.    Of 
modem  columns,  that  called  the  Monu- 
Ttwnt,  at  London,  which  was  erected   in 
commemoration  of  the  great  conflagration 
of  1666,  is  at  once  the  loftiest,  the  best 
constructed,  and  the  most  beautiful.     It  is 
a  Doric  fluted  column,  202  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  bassi  rilievi  of  Charles  II  and 
his  court  giving  protection  to  the  fallen 
city,  and  various  inscriptions,  to  the  top  of 
the  vase  of  flames,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted.    There  are,  also,  several  smaller 
colunms,  but  of  beautiful  proportions,  in 
various  parts  of  England,  in  imitation  of 
the  above,  but  mostly  of  the  Grecian  or 
pure  Doric  order,  as  the  Anglesea  column, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  noble  earl  of  that 
name,  in   the   island  of  Anglesea  ;    the 
column  at  Shrewsbury,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  same  event,  and  of  an- 
other noble  general,  lord  Hill ;  the  Nel- 
son columns,  at  Yarmouth  and  in  Dublin ; 
the  W^ellington  column,  at  Trim,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  &-c.    To  tlie 
above  Hst,  we  may  add  the   fVashington 
numument,  at  Baltimore,  on  which  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Washington  has  lately  been 
placed.    The  ornaments  of  the  monument 
are  not  yet  completed  (February,  1830). 
The  pillar  is  of  the   Grecian   Doric   or- 
der, and  of  very  massive  })roportions.     It 
stands  on  a  grand  base  or  zocle,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  circular    pedestal,   on 
which  the  statue  rests.     This  base  or  zocle 
of  the  monument  is  .50  feet  square,  and 
25  feet  high;  the  column  is  20  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  with  its  sul)-base,  130  feet 
high  ;  the  capital  is  20  feet  square.     The 
statue  is  15  feet  high,  and  the  whole  heiglit 
of  the  monument,  from  the  pavement,  in- 
cluding the  statue,  will  be  176  feet.     As  it 
stands  on  a  hill  100  feet  high,  this  struc- 
ture rises  276  feet  above  tide.    It  is  con- 
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structcd  of  white  marble,  which  is  slight- 
ly variegated,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object  to  every  one  approaching  Uie  city, 
whether  by  land  or  water.  The  statue 
greatly  increases  its  effect,  and  gives 
nuish  and  beauty  to  the  whole  struct- 
ure. A  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  of 
the  grand  base,  is  to  lead  up  to  the  door- 
ways. A  broad  frieze  is  to  run  round  the 
exterior  of  the  grand  base,  with  a  series 
of  civic  wreaths,  each  encircling  a  star,  to 
designate  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  tlie 
centre  of  the  frieze,  above  the  door-ways, 
are  to  be  large  marble  tablets,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Washington.  Bronze 
inscriptions,  commemorative  of  events  in 
the  revolution  connected  wth  tlie  life  of 
Washington,  are  to  be  placed  on  every 
front  of  the  base.  The  base  of  the  col- 
umn above  the  great  platform  is  proposed 
to  be  encircled  with  13  colossal  bronze 
snields,  emblematic  of  the  federal  union ; 
the  faces  of  the  shields  to  be  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  those  states  which  formed 
the  federal  compact,  divided  by  massive 
spears.  The  attitude  given  to  the  statue 
represents  tlie  great  man  to  whom  the 
monument  is  dedicated  in  the  act  of  re- 
signing his  commission,  and  the  authority 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  his 
country,  again  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, having  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  his  appointment — the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Union.  The  marble  of 
which  the  statue  is  formed  is  of  a  very 
pure  kind,  free  from  veins,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  native  white  formation 
which  abounds  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Baltimore.  The  statue,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Causici,  weighs  1G4  tons. 

CohVTAN,  in  tactics ;  a  deep,  solid  mass 
of  troops,  formed  by  placing  several  IkkI- 
ic8  of  men  behind  each  other  (sections, 
platoons,  comi)anies,  squadrons,  and  even 
several  battalions).  The  column  is  eitlier 
an  open  or  a  close  one  (with  intervals,  or 
having  the  sections  close  behind  each 
other) :  it  may  be  formed  either  for 
marching  or  for  attack.  By  means  of 
columns,  it  is  possible  to  march  in  places 
where  it  would  Ix;  impracticable  to  move 
with  unbroken  lines.  They  also  increase 
the  force  and  steadiness  of  troops,  both  in 
attack  and  defence.  The  drawing  up  of 
the  infantry  in  line  is  advisable,  where 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  ground  to  pre- 
vent advancing  in  this  order,  or  when  the 
enemy  is  to  be  received  with  tlie  fire  of 
musketry,  and  where  cannon-balls  and 
grenades  are  more  to  be  feared  than  case- 
shot  and  musketry.  The  order  in  mass  is 
to  be  preferred  where  you  have  to  move 


in  a  broken  or  hilly  country,  where  a 
charge  is  intended,  in  which  pliysical 
force,  given  by  the  tieplh  of  the  column, 
is  necessaiy,  and  the  fire  of  the  eiieiny  is 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  (which, 
on  account  of  the  small  bn;adth  of  the 
column,  is  comparatively  ineffectual),  and 
also  where  a  charge,  particularly  of  cav- 
alry, is  apprehended.  Though  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  still  more  a  grenade,  in  the  midst 
of  the  mass,  causes  a  greater  havoc,  the 
probablhty  of  being  hit  is  diminished,  on 
account  of  the  small  front  exposed.  An 
objection  to  columns,  founded  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  moving  so  dense  a  mass,  and  of 
changing  it  into  a  line,  has  been  removed, 
in  modem  times,  by  the  practice  of  making 
tlie  columns  consist  of  only  one  battalion, 
and  by  disposing  these  single  battalions 
near  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup- 
port one  another  by  their  fire,  instead  of 
arranging  tiicm  uselessly  behind  each  oth- 
er. By  5ie  usual  way  of  forming  the  col- 
umns towards  the  centre,  these  have  re- 
ceived such  a  movability  and  facility  of 
developement,  that  a  line  may  be  restored 
in  two  or  three  minutes.  Almost  all  bat- 
tles are  fought,  at  present,  by  such  small 
columns,  which,  when  the  order  in  line  is 
judgefl  more  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
changed  into  lines,  and  which,  besides, 
form  the  best  squares  for  resistance  against 
attacks  of  cavalry,  by  presenting  a  front  to 
all  sides,  and  unite  many  other  advan- 
tages. In  the  case  of  cavalry,  also,  at- 
tacks may  be  made  either  in  column  or  in 
line.  The  charge  in  close  columns,  wliich 
is  in  use  particularly  witli  the  French,  is 
of  the  greatest  effect  when  it  succeeds ; 
but  when  it  fails,  the  whole  body  of  assail- 
ants is  exposed  to  annihilation,  or  to  rout, 
as  no  support,  no  developement,  nor  or- 
derly retreat,  is  possible.  The  attack  with 
columns  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
has  this  advantage,  that,  if  the  first  divis- 
ion fails,  the  subsequent  ones  may  suc- 
ceed ;  moreover,  the  facility  of  manoeu- 
vrmg  is  much  greater.  This  mode  of 
attack  is  jiarticularly  advisable  in  assault- 
ing squares  of  infantry.  Marching  and 
fighting  in  lines,  however,  are  the  modes 
usually  practised  by  cavalry. — Column- 
roads  arc  such  roads  as  may  be  passed 
with  ail  kinds  of  anns :  when  the  ordina- 
ry road  is  ruined,  they  are  laid  out  across 
the  fields,  and  marked  by  poles  with  straw 
(jalons). 

Comb  (camb,  Saxon) ;  an  instrument 
to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair,  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  We  have 
no  certain  authority,  from  either  busts  or 
medals,  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  Etrus- 
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can  women  used  this  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal appendage  to  their  hair ;  although,  in 
most  of  them,  it  is  carefully  and  grace- 
fully arranged.  Nor  in  the  articles  tliat 
have  been  disinterred  at  Volterra  and 
Other  Etiiiscan  cities,  where  abundance 
of  utensils  and  instruments  of  the  female 
toilet  have  been  found,  has  there  been  a 
single  comb  discovered.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  authority,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted,  to  inform  us  from 
wliom  the  Romans  borrowed  this  article 
of  the  toilet.  Many  of  their  sepulchral 
inscriptions  are  dedicated  to  their  dressing 
maids  [omairices).  It  is  probable  that  the 
combs  of  the  Romans  were  of  ivory,  box, 
gold,  and  silver ;  but,  according  to  Guasco, 
they  were  also  of  iron  and  of  bronze.  In 
the  work  of  that  author,  DeUe  Omairici, 
there  are  several  representations  of  an- 
cient Roman  combs.  One,  in  particular, 
at  page  63,  that  was  in  the  museum  Set- 
tola,  at  Milan,  is  a  long  one  of  bo^,  of 
which  the  handle  is  overlaid  with  ivory, 
and  appears  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  a  small  meander  in  gold.  It  has 
two  rows  of  fine  teeth,  delicately  wrought 
and  well  proportioned.  Canova  and  other 
modern  sculptors  have  made  great  use  of 
the  comb  in  their  female  busts,  to  which 
they  add  a  grace  and  elegance  unknown 
to  those  of  the  ancients. 

Combat,  in  law,  or  Single  Combat, 
denotes  a  formal  trial,  between  two  cham- 
pions, of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quarrel, 
by  the  sword  or  batoon.  This  barbarous 
way  of  deciding  controvereies  was,  in  the 
middle  ages,  very  common,  not  only  in 
criminal,  but  also  in  civil  causes.  The 
form  and  ceremony  of  the  combat  are 
dcscribe<l  in  the  grand  coulumier  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  accuser  first  swore  to  the 
truth  of  his  accusation  ;  the  accused  gave 
him  the  lie ;  upon  which  he  threw  down  a 
picxlge  of  battle,  and  the  parties  were 
committed  to  prison  till  the  day  of  combat 
The  legal  combat  belongs  to  tlie  same  class 
of  alxiurdities  as  the  formal  trial  of  witchea 
(See  Duel  and  Champion.) 

Combination,  in  matnematics,  is  the 
vai'iation  or  alteration  of  any  number  of 
figures,  letters,  colors,  sounds,  &c.,  in  all 
the  different  manners  possible.  The  parts 
combined  are  called  elements. — The  doc- 
trine of  cvmbinaiion  is  that  branch  of 
mathematics  which  teaches  the  results 
arising  from  all  possible  combinations,  and 
gives  rules  respecting  them. — Combinatoiy 
analysis  is  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  combination  to  analysis,  and  constitutes 
a  branch  of  science  often  very  involved. 
A  system  of  characters  is  appropriated  to 


this  purpose.  Hindenburg,  of  Leipaic,  in 
1778,  gave  it  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent science ;  and  it  has  l>een  of  im- 
portant service  in  relation  to  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  (See  Wein- 
gjirtner's  Lehrbixh  der  cowhinatorischen 
Analysis,  Leipsic,  1801,  2  vols.)  Permu- 
tations are  those  combinations  in  which, 
each  time,  all  the  elements  are  used,  and 
the  object  is  to  determine  how  often  they 
change  their  place,  for  instance,  abed, 
acbd,  bdac,  &c.  The  number  of  possible 
changes  or  combinations  is  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  terms  1,  2,  3,  &c.  continually 
into  each  other ;  thus,  2x3:=6;  6X4 
=  24  ;  24  X  5  zr:  120,  &c.  Thus  the 
combinations  of  five  quantities  amount  to 
120.  The  changes  that  may  be  rung  on 
twelve  bells  amount  to  479,001,600 ;  and 
tlie  twenty-four  lettei-s  of  the  alphabet 
admit  of  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000 
changes  or  combinations. 

Combustion.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
correct  definition,  or  to  assign  a  general 
cause,  of  this  familiar  phenomenon.  It 
may,  however,  be  described  as  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  two  or  more  bodies, 
attended  with  a  disengagement  of  heat 
and  light.  This  description  distinguishes 
combustion  from  ignition,  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  an  elevation  of  tlie  tempt^ra- 
ture,  without  any  chemical  combination. 
Fire  was  formerly  considered  as  an  ele- 
ment, which  had  the  power  of  converting 
certain  bodies  into  its  own  nature;  but 
the  progress  of  chemical  science  soon 
showed  the  error  of  this  notion.  Stahl's 
celebrated  theory  was  founded  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance which  he  called  phlogiston.  Ev- 
ery combustible  lx»dy  was  supposed  to 
contain  this  substance,  which  was  dis- 
engaged by  combustion :  the  loss  of  the 
phlogiston  was  tiie  cause  of  the  resid- 
uum being  incombustible.  The  heat  and 
light  were  attributed  to  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  phlogiston  at  the  moment 
of  its  disengagement  The  discoveries  of 
Black  and  Priestley  opened  the  way  to  the 
system  of  Lavoisier,  which,  in  1785,  entire- 
ly supplanted  the  theory  of  Stahl.  During 
the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids,  and  of 
fluids  into  vapors,  there  is  a  considerable 
absorption  of  heat :  when,  on  the  contrary, 
vapors  and  liquids  are  restored  to  the 
fluid  and  solid  fonn,  the  heat  which  they 
contain  is  evolved,  and  passes  from  the 
latent  to  the  sensible  state.  (See  Caloric.) 
These  views  were  assumed  by  Lavoisier 
as  the  basis  of  his  theory.  Oxygen  gas 
was  considered  as  a  compound  of  a  pecu- 
har  basis,  united  to  the  matter  of  fight  and 
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heat,  and  combustion  as  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  the  burning  body.  Dur- 
ing the  combustion,  the  basis,  combining 
with  the  combustible,  augmented  its 
weight  and  changed  its  properties ;  while 
the  imponderable  elements  of  the  gas — 
light  and  heat — were  developed  in  the 
form  of  flame.  But  facts  prove  this  tlie- 
ory  incorrect.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  take  place,  in 
many  cases,  without  tlie  presence  of  oxy- 
gen. In  the  second  place,  there  are  many 
cases  in  wliich  oxygen  unites  with  bodies, 
without  the  evolution  of  light  8uid  heat, 
as  during  the  change  of  some  metals  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  And,  further,  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  combustion 
takes  place  not  only  without  condensa- 
tion, but  where  gaseous  matter  is  actually 
produced  from  soUd  matter,  as  in  the  in- 
flammation of  gunpowder.  Besides,  the 
evolution  of  light,  if  it  were  derived  from 
the  gas,  should  be  proportional  to  the 
quantity  sohdified,  whereas  it  depends 
chiefly  on  the  combustible.  The  first  of 
these  objections  to  Lavoisier's  theory, 
which  is  yet  generally  received,  has  been 
partly  removed  by  modifying  the  definition 
so  as  to  extend  it  to  several  other  bodies, 
hence  c&Wei]  supporters  of  combustion.  (See 
Chemical  Classification  and  JVomencialure, 
vol.  iii.  p.  127.)  The  definition  which  we 
have  given  of  this  phenomenon  at  ths  be- 
ginning of  this  article  is  merely  a  descrip- 
tion. The  question  arises,  Whence  come 
the  light  and  heat  ?  They  are  generally 
referred  to  the  condensation  which  is  al- 
most always  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
chemical  combination;  but  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
produced  where  the  comjionent  parts  ac- 
tually pass  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  state. 
It  seems  probable,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  that  they  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  disengagement  of  the  electric 
fluid.  "  In  eveiy  chemical  combination," 
says  Berzehus,  "  there  is  a  neutralization 
of  opposite  electricities,  and  this  neutrali- 
zation produces  the  heat  and  light  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  docs  in  the  Leyden  jar 
or  the  galvanic  battery."  But  to  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that,  if  electricity  were 
the  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  the 
heat  and  light,  they  would  always  bear  a 
fixed  proportion  to  each  other.  This  is  not 
the  case :  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and 
hydiogen  disengages  a  very  great  quantity 
of  caloric,  but  very  little  light ;  that  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen  produces  opposite 
results.  There  is,  then,  no  theory  of  com- 
bustion, at  present  receivetl,  which  will  ex- 
plain all  the  circumstances  of  this  phenom- 


enon. If  tlierc  be  any  one  general  cause,  it 
must  be  one  which,  like  affinity,  is  modi- 
fied by  the  nature  of  the  agents  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  their  mutual  action. 

Comedy.     (See  Drama.) 

CoMENiDs,  John  Amos,  a  bcnefoctor 
of  mankind,  by  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced  into  education,  was  born 
March  28,  1592,  in  the  village  of  Conma, 
near  Brumau,  in  Moravia ;  hence  the  name 
which  he  .issumed:  his  real  one  is  not 
known.  His  parents,  belonging  to  the 
Moravian  denomination,  had  him  educated 
at  Hcrborn.  In  1616,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  teacher,  in  Fulnek,  which, 
in  1618,  was  plundered  by  the  Spaniards. 
Comenius  lost  his  papers,  and  all  which 
he  possessed,  and  fled  to  Poland,  where, 
in  1632,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravian and  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Lissa. 
In  1631,  he  published,  at  Lissa,  his  Janua 
lAnguarum  reserata,  a  work  which  was 
translated,  within  26  years,  into  12  Euro- 
pean languages,  also  into  Persian,  Arabian 
and  Mongolian.  In  this,  he  laid  down  a 
new  system  lor  teaching  languages  to 
children  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  words. 
His  Orbis  pictus,  or  the  Visible  World,  was 
first  published,  in  1659,  at  Nuremberg.  In 
1()41,  he  was  invited  to  England,  in  order 
to  introduce  a  better  organization  into  the 
schools ;  but,  as  the  civil  war  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  plan,  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem 
became  his  patron.  In  1656,  he  returned 
to  Lissa,  where  he  once  more  lost  all  his 
books  and  manuscripts  on  the  burning  of 
the  town  after  the  retreat  of  Charles  X. 
Comenius  died  at  Amsterdam,  Oct.  15, 
1671 .  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  religious  dreams,  aft;er  the 
fashion  of  that  time,  and  revered  Bourignon 
(q.  V.)  as  a  prophetess.  Adelung  gives 
the  number  of  his  works  as  92,  but  there 
are  only  54  now  extant. 

Come  sopra  [Ral.;  as  above,  or  as  before  )j 
an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  performing 
some  former  passage,  the  style  of  which 
performance  has  been  already  denoted. 

Come  sta  [Ilal.;  as  it  stands);  an  ex- 
pression implying  that  the  performer  is 
not  to  embellish  the  passage  with  any  ad- 
ditions of  his  OYfn. 

Comets.  Of  natural  appearances,  there 
are  few  that  have  been  regarded  with 
more  superstitious  apprehensions  than 
those  bodies  which  occasionally  appear  in 
the  sky,  luminous,  like  the  stars,  but  gen- 
erally distinguished  from  these  by  a  tail, 
or  train  of  fainter  fight,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair.     Of 
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this,  the  Latin  name  is  coma,  and  in  con- 
sequence, these  bodies  are  called  comets, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  lumi- 
naries, which,  whether  near  or  remote, 
appai-ontly  fixed  or  movable,  have  not 
this  train-like  accompaniment.  Comets 
are  one  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
astronomers  divide  those  celestial  bodies 
that  adorn  the  sky  during  the  night.  The 
stars,  which  retain  their  relative  positions 
with  regard  to  each  otlier,  and  are  at  so 
great  distances  from  the  earth,  that  no 
means  or  uistruments  hitherto  invented 
can  measure  them,  are  one  class, — ^and  a 
class  not  apparently  comiected  with  our 
sun,  or  deriving  light  or  heat  from  that 
luminary.  The  planets,  which  change 
their  relative  positions  among  the  stars, 
and  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  form  the 
second  class.  They  are  solid  bodies,  and 
not  luminous  in  themselves,  but  shine 
merely  by  reflecting  the  Ught  of  tlie  sun. 
The  masses  of  the  planets,  their  magni- 
tudes, and  their  motions,  have  been  all 
detenniued  with  the  greatest  accuracy  ; 
and  the  place  that  any  one  of  them  will 
occupy  at  any  proposed  iwint  of  time,  can 
be  calculated  with  the  greatest  ease,  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  practical  as- 
tronomy. The  planets  are,  in  their  mo- 
dons,  governed  by  one  uniform  law. 
In  the  early  ages,  the  planets  were  held 
to  have  certain  influences  upon  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  The  comets,  which 
Are  more  singular  in  their  form,  and  more 
raried  in  the  times  of  tlieir  appearance, 
were  still  better  adapted  for  superstitious 
purposes ;  and,  accordingly,  we  iind  that 
their  visits  have  been  attempted  to  be 
connected  with  the  great,  more  especially 
the  calamitous,  events  of  nations.  The 
appearance  of  a  comet  is,  however,  no 
more  a  prodigy,  and  has  no  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  fate  of  men  or  of  nations, 
than  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  or  of  a 
deciduous  leaf  upon  a  tree  in  spring.  They 
are  so  distant,  and  either  their  motions 
are  so  rai)id,  or  their  substance  is  so  rare, 
that  none  of  them  have  been  found  to 
liave  any  material  action  upon  such  of  the 
planets  as  they  have  come  near,  although 
die  planets  have  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  them.  What  the  comets  are, 
or  what  purposes  they  serve  in  the  econo- 
my of  creation,  we  do  not  know.  As  far 
as  observation  has  gone,  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  planets,  revolving 
alx)ut  the  sun  in  orbits  or  paths,  with  this 
difference,  that  their  orbits  are  much  more 
eccentric,  or  differ  much  more  from  circles, 
tlian  the  orbits  of  the  jjlanets ;  and  thus, 
while  they  approach  much  nearer  to  the 


sun  at  one  time  of  their  revolutions,  they 
recede  coirespondingly  farther  from  it  at 
another.  The  time  since  men  had  ra- 
tional opinions  on  the  subject  has,  how- 
ever, been  too  short  for  verifying,  by  ob- 
servation, the  theory  as  apphcable  to  the 
whole,  or  even  the  greater  number  of  these 
bodies  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  made 
their  appearance.  Tycho  Brahe  was  the 
first  who  expressed  a  decidedly  rational 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  comets.  Find- 
ing, by  careful  observation,  that  the  comet 
of  1577  had  no  diurnal  parallax,  which  he 
could  detect, — that  is,  that  its  place,  when 
viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was 
not  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  viewed  from  the  centre, — he  prop- 
erly concluded  that  its  distance  from  the 
earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon,  in  which  this  parallax  was  apparent 
to  him.  This  was  one  step ;  and  it  was 
an  important  one :  it  removed  comets  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  tliat  their 
use  could  not  well  be  supposed  to  be  for 
it,  or  their  influence  upon  it  very  great. 
The  general  law  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
in  free  space,  as  well  as  his  own  particular 
observations  on  the  comet  of  1G80,  led 
Newton  to  conclude  that  the  orbits  of  the 
comets  must,  hke  those  of  the  planets,  be 
ellipses,  having  the  sun  in  one  focus,  but 
far  more  eccentric,  and  having  their 
aphdions,  or  greatest  distances  from  the 
sun,  far  remote  in  the  regions  of  space. 
The  idea  thus  thrown  out  by  Newtoa 
was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  collated 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  of 
all  the  twenty-four  comets,  of  which  no- 
tice had  been  taken  previous  to  1680. 
The  results  were  abundantly  curious ; 
with  but  few  exceptions,  they  had  passed 
within  less  than  the  earth's  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  sun ;  some  of  them  within 
less  than  one  third  of  it ;  and  the  average 
about  one  half.  Out  of  the  number,  too, 
nearly  two  thirds  had  had  their  motions 
retrograde,  or  moved  in  the  opposite  way 
to  the  planets.  While  Halley  was  en- 
gaged on  these  comparisons  and  deduc- 
tions, the  comet  of  1682  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  he  set  about  observing  it  with 
great  care,  m  order  to  determine  the  ele- 
ments of  its  orbit.  Having  done  so,  he 
found  that  there  was  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance between  it  and  three  other  comets 
that  he  foimd  recorded — the  comets  of 
1456,  of  1531,  and  of  1607.  The  times 
of  the  appearance  of  these  comets  had 
been  at  very  nearly  regular  intervals, — at 
least,  the  differences  had  been  only  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  year, — the  average  period 
being  between  75  and  76  years.    Their 
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distances  fiom  the  sun,  when  in  perihelion, 
or  nearest  to  that  luminary,  had  lx;en  also 
neaily  the  same,  being  nearly  six  tenths 
of  that  of  the  earth,  and  not  varying  more 
than  one  sixtieth  from  each  other.  The 
inclination  of  their  orbits  to  that  of  the 
eartli  had  also  been  nearly  die  same, 
between  17°  and  18°  ;  and  their  motions 
had  all  been  retrogi-ade.  Putting  them 
together,  Dr.  Halley  concluded,  that  the 
comets  of  1456,  1531,  1(507,  and  1682, 
were  re-appearances  of  one  and  tlie  same 
comet,  which  revolved  in  an  elUptic  orbit 
round  the  sun,  performing  its  circuit  in  a 
period  varying  from  a  little  more  than  76 
years  to  a  little  less  than  75 ;  or  having, 
as  far  as  the  observation  had  been  carried, 
a  variation  of  about  15  months  in  the 
absolute  duration  of  its  year,  measured 
according  to  that  of  the  earth.  For  this 
variation  in  the  time  of  its  revolution,  Dr. 
Halley  accounted  upon  the  supjwsition 
that  the  fonn  of  its  orbit  had  been  altered 
by  the  attraction  of  tlie  remote  planets, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  it  passed  near  to 
them ;  and  thence  he  concluded,  that  the 
period  of  its  next  appearance  would  be 
lengthened,  but  that  it  would  certainly 
re-appear  in  1757  or  1758.  Its  doing  so 
was,  of  course,  the  fact  that  was  to  be 
decisive  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  that 
they  were  regular  and  permanent  bo<lies, 
obeying  the  genei-al  laws  of  matter.  Hal- 
ley did  not  live  to  see  the  verification  of 
his  prediction ;  he  died  in  the  year  1742, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  Soon  after  his 
death^  Clairault,  D'Alembert  and  Euler, 
Aree  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  Europe,  set  about  the  solution  of  what 
is  called  "  the  problem  of  the  three 
bodies ;"  that  is,  to  determine  the  paths 
described  by  three  bodies,  projected  from 
three  given  points,  in  given  directions,  and 
with  given  velocities,  their  gravitating  forces 
being  directly  as  their  quantities  of  matter, 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances. The  object  of  this  problem  is  to 
find  the  disturbing  effects  that  the  bodies 
composing  tiie  solar  system  have  upon 
each  ether ;  and  it  applies  to  comets,  when 
within  the  limits  of  planetary  action,  as 
well  as  to  the  planets  themselves.  After 
some  errors,  into  which  all  the  three  had 
been  led,  and  wliich  gave  a  result  that 
seemed  to  overturn  the  whole  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  Clairault  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  approximate  solution,  which  agreed 
with  and  confirmed  that  theory.  Having 
done  HO,  he  applied  it  to  the  calculation 
of  tlie  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  which  Halley  had  predicted  would 
retard  the  comet  of  1682,  in  its  re-appear- 


ance about  1758.  The  results  of  Clair- 
ault's  calculations  were,  that  the  comet 
would  be  rctordcil  100  days  by  tlie  attrac- 
tion of  Saturn,  and  518  days  by  that  of 
Jupiter,  so  that  it  would  not  come  to  the 
perilieliou,  or  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  tlio 
sun,  till  the  13di  of  April,  1759.  Clairault, 
however,  fixed  certain  limits,  within  which 
his  calculations  might  probably  be  erro- 
neous. It  was  eventually  found  tliat  the 
difference  between  calculation  and  obser- 
vation was  less  than  that  which  he  as- 
signed. Clairault  read  his  investigations 
to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  November, 
1758 ;  and,  in  little  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  the  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  reached  its  perihelion  on  the 
13th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  being 
30  days  earlier  than  he  had  calculated. 
Subsequent  calcidations  enabled  him  to 
reduce  the  error  to  19  days ;  and,  though 
the  calculations  of  the  disturbing  forces 
were  only  approximations,  enough  had 
been  done  to  prove  the  return,  and  deter- 
mine the  orbit  of  one  comet,  and  give 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  all  com- 
ets, being  bodies  of  the  same  class,  are 
subject  to  tlie  same  general  laws  as  the 
planets,  and  only  vary  fi-om  each  other  in 
the  proportion  and  magnitude  of  their  or- 
bits. There  was  one  further  confirma- 
tion. Clairault  had  calculated  that  the 
node  of  the  comet's  orbit,  or  tlie  point  ia 
which  it  cut  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  tho 
earth,  would  advance  2°  33'  in  absolute 
space,  or  1°  29'  more  than  the  equinoctial 
points,  the  precession  of  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  comet's  rovolution,  was  1°  4' ; 
and  observation  gave  exactly  the  sama 
result ;  so  that  the  only  difficulty  that  re- 
mained in  the  doctrine  of  comets  was  in 
the  estimation  of  the  disturbances  to  which 
they  are  exposed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
the  system,  more  especially  in  the  parts 
of  their  orbits  most  remote  from  the  sun, 
where  their  motions  are  comparatively 
slow.  Along  with  the  period  of  this 
comet,  and  its  perihehon  distance,  the 
magnitude  and  form  of  its  path  were 
known.  Estimating  the  mean  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  95,000,000 
miles,  the  mean  distance  of  the  comet  is 
1,705,250,000  miles;  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun,  3,355,400,000 ;  its  leust  dis- 
tance, 55,100,000 ;  and  the  transverse,  or 
largest  diameter  of  its  orbit,  3,410,500,000. 
Therefore,  tiiough  its  aphelion  distance  be 
great,  its  mean  distance  is  less  than  that 
of  Herschel ;  and,  great  as  is  the  aphelion 
distance,  it  is  but  a  very  trifling  fraction 
less  than  one  five  thousandth  part  of  that 
distance  from  the  sun,  nearer  than  which 
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the  very  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  cannot 
be  situated  ;  and,  as  the  deteniiination  of 
their  distance  is  negative  and  not  positive, 
— a  distance  within  which  they  cannot  be, 
and  not  one  at  which  they  actually  are, — 
the  nearest  of  them  may  be  at  twice  or 
ten  times  that  distance.  The  comet  of 
1759  is,  therefore,  a  body  belonging  to  the 
solar  system,  and  quite  without  the  attrac- 
tion of  any  lx)dy  which  does  not  belong 
to  that  system ;  and,  as  this  is  determined 
of  one  comet,  analogy  points  it  out  as 
being  the  case  with  them  all. — Besides 
the  comet  of  1759,  of  which  there  have 
been  four  authenticated  returns,  and  which 
may  be  expected  again  about  1833,  there 
are  two  others,  of  which  something  like  a 
return  has  been  traced  at  long  intervals. 
One  of  these  passed  its  perihelion  at  about 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1264,  reckoning  mean  time  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  again,  at  a  little  past  8  o'clock, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2l3t  of  April,  1556. 
Thus  its  period  is  about  292  years,  and 
it  may  be  expected  ui  1848.  The  peri- 
helion distance,  however,  of  this  comet, 
wliich  was  more  tlian  half  that  of  the 
earth,  in  1264,  had  diminished  an  eighth 
part  by  1556 ;  and,  as  this  must  have 
caused  a  great  elongation  of  its  orbit,  and 
as,  from  the  length  of  its  period,  it  must 
go  far  into  the  regions  of  space,  there  is 
no  knowing  how  both  the  time  of  its  rev- 
olution, and  the  form  and  position  of  its 
orbit,  may  have  been  altered. — The  other 
comet,  in  the  elements  of  whose  orbit 
there  is  a  similarity,  from  which  its  iden- 
tity might  be  with  probability  inferred, 
appeared  in  15.32,  and  again  in  1661,  hav- 
ing thus  a  period  of  alx>ut  129  years.  The 
return  of  that  comet  should,  therefore, 
have  been  about  1790.  In  that  year,  three 
comets  made  their  appearance ;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  resembled  the  one  of  1661. 
Two  of  thejn  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  remaining  one  was  more 
than  twice  the  distance  from  the  sun  in 
its  perihelion,  and  its  orbit  at  nearly  double 
the  angle  with  that  of  the  earth. — The 
comet  denominated  Encke's  comet,  which 
Jias  engrossed  the  public  mind  generally, 
and  the  scientific  world  in  particular,  has 
justly  claimed  and  received  the  careful 
attention  of  astronomers,  since  its  appear- 
ance in  1818  engaged  professor  Encke  to 
consider  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  He 
was  enabled  to  identify  it  with  a  comet 
described  by  Messrs.  Mechaui  and  Messier 
in  1786,  in  the  constellation  Aquarius; 
also  with  a  comet  discovered  in  1795,  by 
Miss  Herschel,  in  tlie  constellation  Cyc- 
nus ;  and  with  the  comet  in  1805.    The 


investigation  of  the  diligent  professor  ena- 
bled him  to  foretell  its  re-appearance  in 
1822,  and  to  state  the  probabihty  of  its  not 
being  observable  in  our  chmate.  This  an- 
ticipation was  realized  by  its  discovery  in 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  observator}'  of 
the  governor,  sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  June 
2,  1822;  and  the  accurate  observations  of 
Mr.  Rumker,  who  discovered  it,  afforded 
Encke  the  means  of  reconsidering  the 
true  elements  of  its  orbit,  and  with  addi- 
tional confidence  computing  its  return  for 
1825.  This  occurred  as  was  expected. 
The  fresh  data  afforded  by  that  return 
were  carefully  collated  by  the  professor. 
It  was  observed  again  on  October  30, 
1828.  This  comet  afibrds  particular  in- 
terest to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer, 
though  it  does  not  offer  a  splendid  object 
to  his  eye.  Its  orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  com- 
paratively small  dimensions,  wholly  \vithin 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter:  its  period  is  about 
three  years  and  three  tenths — a  much 
shorter  period  than  has  hitherto  appeared 
to  comprise  the  revolution  of  any  other 
comet,  with  the  exception  of  one  seen  in 
1770,  which  did  not  satisfy,  as  far  as  ob- 
servation has  been  able  to  show,  the  pre- 
diction of  the  period  of  five  years  and  a 
iialf,  which  was  attributed  to  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  Encke  and  other  astronomers, 
this  comet  may  afford  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  the  heavens  oppose  a  resist- 
ing medium  to  the  motion  of^bodies.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  able  mathematician  Massotti ; 
and  that  gentleman  offers  reasons  for  con 
sidering  comets  capable  of  affording  a 
demonstration  of  a  resisting  medium  in 
the  heavens,  though  planets  may  give  no 
indication  of  it. — Another  comet,  which 
encourages  the  anticipation  of  much  astro- 
nomical gratification,  is  one  which  Biela 
discovered,  Feb.  27,  1826,  and  which  was 
afterwards  seen  by  Gambart  and  others. 
It  seems  to  possess  claims  to  the  attention 
of  astronomers  similar  to  that  of  Encke, 
it  being  conceived  to  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  about  six  years  and  seven  tenths, 
and  to  be  the  same  as  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  1772,  and  that  which  appeared 
in  1806.  Encke's  comet  was  in  its  peri- 
helion, by  computation,  Jan.  10, 1829. — 
The  comet  of  1770,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
causes  by  which  tlie  form  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  and  the  times  of  their  revolution 
and  return,  may  be  disturbed.  That  comet 
moved  almost  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  having  an  inclination  of  only  about 
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a  degree  and  a  half;  it  had  been  observed 
with  great  care  ;  and  the  result  of  the  ob- 
sei-vations  was,  that  it  should  return  about 
every  five  years  and  a  half.  Instead  of 
going  out  of  the  system,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  case  with  those  comets 
that  have  long  periods  and  eccentric  orbits, 
its  greatest  distance  coukl  not  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  Jupiter,  while  its  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  was  not  much  more 
than  three  times  the  perihelion  distance 
of  the  earth.  No  comet,  at  all  answering 
to  that  one,  has,  however,  been  again  dis- 
covered ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  is, 
that  there  are,  within  the  system  itself, 
Causes  which  can  completely  alter  the 
motions  of  tliese  bodies ;  but  what  those 
causes  are,  other  than  the  attraction  of  the 
planets,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
One  remarkable  difference  between  the 
comets  and  the  planets  is  in  the  angles 
which  their  orbits  make  with  that  of  the 
eardi.  Leaving  out  the  small  planets  that 
have  recently  been  discovered,  all  the 
others  are  contained  within  a  zone  ex- 
tending only  7°  on  each  side  of  the  eartli's 
orbit ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mercury 
(by  far  the  smallest  of  the  old  planets), 
tljey  are  withm  half  that  space.  But  the 
orbits  of  the  comets  are  at  all  possible 
angles ;  and  the  number  increases  with 
tJie  angle,  so  that  they  approximate  to  an 
equal  distribution,  in  all  directions,  round 
the  sun  as  a  centre.  The  numbers  that 
have  been  observed  arc  as  follows : — Un- 
der 10°  of  inclination,  8;  under  20°,  19; 
under  30°,  9G  ;  under  40°,  37  ;  under  .50° 
47 ;  under  60°,  63 ;  under  70°,  79 ;  under 
80°,  88 ;  and  under  90^  about  100.  Thus 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  comets 
have  their  paths  out  of  the  direction  of 
those  of  the  planets ;  and  hence,  tiiough 
they  be  bodies  of  such  consi.stency  as  that 
their  collision  with  the  planets  would  pro- 
duce serious  consequences,  there  is  but 
little  chance  that  such  collision  can  take 
place.  The  comets  that  have  been  ol>- 
served  have  made  their  passages  through 
very  different  parts  of  the  solar  system : 
24  have  passed  within  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury ;  47  within  that  of  Venus  ;  58  within 
that  of  the  Eartli ;  73  within  that  of  Mars ; 
and  the  whole  within  that  of  Jupiter.  Of 
a  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  mentioned  by 
Lalande,  about  one  half  have  moved  from 
west  to  east,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
planets,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  difect  and  retrograde  onc^ 
do  not  appear  to  follow  each  other  accord- 
ing to  any  law  that  has  been  discovered. 
From  12iK)  to  1.532,  all  that  are  mentioned 
were  retrograde ;  and  five  that  were  ob- 


served from  1771  to  1780  were  all  direct. 
—Being  quite  ignorant  both  of  the  size  of 
Uie  comets,  and  tlieir  quantities  of  matter, 
we  can  form  no  conclusion  as  to  their 
effects,  even  upon  the  positions  of  the 
planets.  Hidierto,  their  influence,  if  any- 
thing, has  been  very  small;  for,  within 
the  limits  tliat  must  be  allowed  for  error, 
even  in  the  best  tables  that  are  calculated 
upon  an  approximation,  the  whole  of  the 
irregularities  are  explainable  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  planetary  disturbance  alone  ; 
and  the  systei;n  apjMjars  to  have  gone  on 
just  as  if  there  had  been  no  comets  in  it 
That  the  comets  are  formed  of  matter  of 
some  sort  or  other  we  know,  from  the 
dense  and  opaque  appearance  of  their 
nucleus,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
planets  upon  them ;  but,  as  their  action 
upon  the  planets  has  not  been  great,  or 
even  perceptible,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  bodies  of  the 
same  density  or  magnitude  as  even  the 
smallest  and  rarest  of  the  planets.  When 
a  comet  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  of 
considerable  power,  there  appears  a  dense 
nucleus  in  the  centre  of  the  luminous  and 
apparently  vaporous  matter,  of  which  the 
external  parts  are  composed  ;  and  the 
opacity  of  this  nucleus  varies  in  different 
comets.  On  its  first  appearance,  and  again 
when  it  recedes,  the  luminous  part  of  the 
comet  is  faint,  and  does  not  extend  far 
from  the  nucleus ;  but,  as  it  moves  on  to- 
wards the  perihelion,  the  brightness  in- 
creases, and  the  luminous  matter  lengthens 
into  a  train,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  ex- 
tended across  a  fourth  of  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  heavens.  But,  though 
the  general  fact  of  the  increased  bright- 
ness of  comets,  and  length  of  their  tails, 
with  their  ajiproach  to  the  sun,  and  the 
consequent  irichnation  of  their  motion,  has 
been  established,  the  observations  have 
not  been  uniform  or  minute  enough  for 
proving  what  proportion  the  increase  of 
brightness  bears  to  the  increase  of  the  ve- 
locity', and  the  diminution  of  the  distance 
from  the  sun.  No  doubt,  all  the  comets 
of  which  there  are  well-authenticated  ac- 
counts, of  great  brightness  and  length  of 
tail,  have  passed  near  the  sun  in  their 
perihelion.  Thus  the  comet  of  1769, 
which  was  not  a  fiflh  of  the  earth's  peri- 
hehon  distance  from  the  sun,  had  a  tail  of 
60°  in  length,  as  seen  at  Paris  ;  while  that 
of  1759,  which  was  more  than  half  the 
earth's  perihelion  distance  distant,  had  a 
train  of  only  2°  or  3°.  The  length  of  the 
tail  varies,  however,  not  only  with  the 
time  at  which  it  is  observed,  but  with  the 
place  of  obscr^'ation — a  difference  i)rob- 
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al)ly  depending  on  the  difference  of  clear- 
ness and  purity  in  the  air.     The  tail  of 
the  connet  of  1759  was  25^  long,  as  meas- 
ured at  Montprllier,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  considei-al)ly  more  than  that  as  meas- 
ured at  tlie  Isle  of  IJotirbon,  in  the  Indian 
o(;ean.     That  of  1 76!)  was  00°  at  Paris,  70° 
at  Boulogne,  90°  between  Teneriffe  and 
Cadiz,  and  97°  at  Bourbon.     Generally 
speaking,  they  apjjcar  to  be  brighter  and 
larger  when  seen  at  sea  than  on   land, 
and  in  the  warmer  regions  than  in  those 
nearer  the  [)oles.     When  the  supei-stitious 
fear  of  cornets,  as  portending  haim  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  had  vanished  be- 
fore the  light  of  philosophy,  that  light  was 
in  some  danger  of  giving  rise  to  fear  of 
another  sort — f;;ar  of  physical   harm  to 
the  eaith  itself,  'oy  the  collision  of  some 
comet  that  might   cross   its   jKith.      We 
have  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a 
collision  ever  did  happen,  either  with  the 
earth  or  with  aiiy  other  planet ;  and  we 
have  not  absolutely  correct  means  of  so 
calculating  the  place  of  a  comet  as  to  be 
able  to  say  with  certainty  that,  on  a  given 
day,  during  a  given  month,  or  even  during 
a  given  year,  it  shall  cross  the  orbit  of  a 
})lanet.     The  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  is,  in  round  numbei"s,  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  miles  in  a  day  ;  and 
as  Clairault,  with   all   his  care,  did  not 
come    nearer    the    truth   than    19  days, 
though  the  collision  of  a  comet  and  the 
earth    should    be    calculated    from    any 
known  dati,  the  earth  might,  in  fact,  be, 
at  the  time,  far  enough  from  the  comet. 
Indeed,  though  the  fact  of  the  retia-n  of 
two  comets  be  established,  namely,  Hal- 
ley's  and  Encke's,  and  the  return  of  every 
one,  if  not  affected  by  physical  causes  that 
lie  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, has  Ixsen  rendered  exceedingly  j)rob- 
able,  yet  we  can  ob8(!r\'e  them  for  so  short 
a  portion  of  their  courses,  and  these  seem 
so  very  ajtt  to  be  altered,  that  we  ought 
not  to  speak  of  them  with  anything  like 
the  cerfciinty  with  wliich  wo  spt^ak  of  the 
}»lanets.     As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
exatnine  them,  they  appear  to  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  other  distinct  masses 
that  make  up  the  known  part  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  the   universe.      Beyond   this  we 
know  nothing  of  their  nature  ;  and  as  for 
their  effects,  moral  or  physical,  we  need 
give  ourselves  no  trouble  about  them,  for 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
such  effects  upon  any  authentic  record. — 
Respecting  the  hypotheses  relating  to  the 
structure  of  comets,  and  particularly  to 
their  tail,  professor  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  has 
given  valuable  information  in  Bodc's  Jls- 
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tronomisches  Jahrbuch  (Astronomical  Year- 
book), 1823,  p.  90.     See,  also,  the  French 
edition  of  Schubtrt's  Astronomy  (Peters- 
burg, 1822,  vol.  2,  p.  510).    To  leam  their 
mathematical  relations,  see  jYouvelles  Mi- 
thodes  pour  la  Ditermination  des  Orbiies 
des   ComHc!>,   by  Legeiulro  (Paris,  1806, 
4to.) ;  and  Olbers'  J^Tcue  Mdkode  die  Bahn 
titles  Kometen  axis  eigna-  BeobacJdung  zu 
bcrechnen  (Weimar,   i7{)7).      La   Place's 
IVitorie.  du  Mouvcment  d  de  la  Figure  des 
Planhles  d  des  Conictas  has  become  rare  ; 
but  liiot,  in  the  Additions  to  t}ie  third  book 
of  his  Jistronomy,  p.  185,  extracts  the  part 
relating  to  the  theory  of  comets  entirely 
fmm  it. 
Comfort,  Point.    (Ses  Point  Comfort.) 
Comfortable  ;  a  very  expressive  word 
among  the  English,  and  peoj)le  of  Eng- 
lish descent     It   is  also   found   even  m 
recent  Frenc^h  publications,  probably  cai'- 
ried  to  Paris  by  the  innumerable  English 
who   visit  the  capital  of  France.     Eve- 
ry   nation   has  not  only    certain    words 
which  cannot  be  rendered  precisely  by 
any  terms  in  other  languages,  but  also 
certain  ideas  growing  out  of  its  customs, 
wajits,  &c.,  wliich  do  not  exist  with  other 
nations,  and   which   are   the   real  cause 
of  this  peculiar  significance  of  paiticular 
words.    Such  a  word  is  comfortable,  which 
signifies  iriore  than  a  tnere  jihysical  feel- 
ing of  gratification.     In  fact,  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  indefinable  and  unti^ans- 
latable  character  with  the  word  home — a 
word  which  expresses  a  vast  deal  of  feel- 
ing, of  a  faithful  and  tender  attachment. 
Jl  comfortable  home  is  an  expression,  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  approach 
to  a  translation,  in  some  other  languages,  for 
instance,  in  Italian  ;  as  an  Italian  finds  his 
enjoyment  in  the  open  air  in  his  lovely 
climate,  and  has  little  regard  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  hotne.     Many  circumstances  may 
have  cooperated  to  prorluce,  among  tlie 
English,  th(;ir  love  of  comfort,  and  the 
means  for  ensuring  it  v.'hich  we  find  in 
their  houses.     In  fact,  the  comforts  of  an 
English  dwelling  suqjass  eveiy  thing  of 
the  kind  among  other  nations.     We  would 
confine  our  observation  to  the  dwelling, 
becau.se,  as  res})ccts  the  v/hole  manner  of 
living,  the  degree  of  enjoyment  is  certainly 
much   greater  in   France.     It  is  always 
highly  interesting  to  study  those  expres- 
sions by  which  a  nation  describes  its  habit- 
ual likings  or  dislikings,  because  they  dis- 
close, at  once,  the  general  disposition  of 
the  people.     Such  a   one   is  comfortable. 
The  Gennan,  in  a  pleasant  state  of  mind, 
says  he  fee\s  gcmi'dhiich,  or,  of  a  person,  er 
ist  ein  gemiiMiclur  Mensch.    The  Amen- 
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can,  in  praise  of  a  person,  says,  "He  is  an 
enterfjfising  man."  An  increasing  and 
thriving  comniimity  is  his  ideal.  The 
Frencliman,  to  express  great  aversion,  says, 
Je  vi'ennuie.  The  Italian  dokefar  niente 
(sweet  idling)  is  verj'  characteristic  of  the 
disposition  of  the  nation.  Not  only  nations, 
but  also  ages,  have  their  peculiar  expres- 
sions, which  are  highly  interesting. 

CoMiNES,  Philippe  de  (seigneur  d'Ar- 
genton),  bom,  1445,  at  the  castle  of  Co- 
rnines,  near  Menin,  in  Fiandei-s,  passed 
his  youth  at  the  court  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles 
the  Bold.     He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  latter,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
his  reconciliation   witli   Louis  XI.     He 
conducted  other  negotiations  with  equal 
sagacity,  and,  in  1472,  entered  the  service 
of  Louis  XI,  probably  on  account  of  the 
rash  and  violent  character  of  Charles,  and 
induced  by  the  promises  of  Louis,  who 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  favor.     After 
the  death  of  Chai'les  the  Bold,  Louis  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  sent 
Comines  there,  and,  soon  after,  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  Florence,  where,  dur- 
ing his  year's  residence,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  broke  out  and  failed.     Comines 
displayed,  on  this  occasion,  the  greatest 
activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Medici.    He 
was  then  sent  by  Louis  to  Savoy,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  young  duke  Phili- 
bert,  and  of  placmg  him  entirely  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  king  his  uncle. 
In  1483,  Louis  XI  died.     Under  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  Comines  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  favor.     Under  the  regency,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council,  and  took 
part  with  the  princes  in  their  plots  against 
the  mild  and  wise  government  of  Anne  de 
Beaujeu.    He  was  involved  in  all  the  in- 
trigues of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  old  consta- 
ble Jean  de  Bourbon.     A  conspiracy,  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  having  been  dis- 
covered, he  was  confined  eight  months  in 
an  iron  cage  at  Lochea    He  was  after- 
wards tried  before  the  parliament  in  1488, 
and  pronounced  guilty  of  having  an  un- 
deretanding  with  several  rebels,  and  of 
other  crimes.      By  the  sentence  passed 
upon  liim,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
execi'.lcd,  he  was  exiled  for  10  years  to 
one  of  his  estates,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
his  fortune  was  confiscated.    Charles  VIII 
employed  him  in  several  negotiations  in 
Italy  ;  but  this  monarch  was  too  waver- 
ing and  imprudent ;  the  advice  of  Comi- 
nes was  little  regarded,  and  he  received  no 
reward  but  reproaches  and  dissatisfaction. 
Under  Louis  XII,  he  seems  not  to  have 


taken  an  active  part  in  aflairs.  He  died  at 
Argcnton,  1509.  His  Memoirs  (most  com- 
plete edition,  London,  1747,  4  vols.  4to.) 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  time.  He  relates,  in  them,  tho 
events  which  occurred  during  his  life,  and 
in  most  of  which  he  had  an  active  share, 
with  great  veracity,  in  lively,  natural  lan- 
guage, and  displays  cvei7whcre  a  coiTCCt 
judgment,  acute  observation,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

CoMiTiA,  with  the  Romans  ;  tlie  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  in  which  the  public 
business  was  transacted,  and    measurea 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  tlio 
majority.     They  existed  even  under  tho 
kings.     In  the  time  of  the  republic,  they 
were  convoked  by  the  consuls ;  in  their 
absence,  often  by  the  dictator,  the  tribunes, 
and,  in  extraordinary  cases,  even  by  the 
pontifex  maximus.     Their  chief  objects 
were,  the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  the 
highest  oflices,  legislation,  the  making  of 
war  and  peace,  and  the  punishment  of 
crimes  against  the  state.     For  the  first 
purpose,  they  were    assembled    in    the 
campus  Martins ;  for  the  others,  in  the  fo- 
rum, capitol,  or  the  comitium.   The  emper- 
ors retained  these  assemblies  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  but  used  them  only  as  in- 
struments for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes.     From  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man  people    into   centuries,   curiae   and 
tribes,    the    comitia    were    distinguished 
into  the  comitia  centuriata,  curiaia   and 
tributa.    The  most  important  were  the 
comitia  centuriata,  in   which  the  people 
voted  by  centuries.     They  could  be  held 
only  on  certain  days.     Seventeen  days 
before,  per  trinundinuvi,  the  people  were 
called  together  by  an  edict.     On  ttic  day 
of  tlie  comitia  itself,  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, virith  an  augur,  went  into  a  tent  be- 
fore the  city,  in    order  to  observe  the 
auspices.    If  the  augur  declared  them  un- 
exceptionable, the  comitia  was  held  ;    if 
not,  it  was  postponed   to  another  day. 
Before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted  in  the  comitia.     Tho 
presiding  magistrate,  on  his  curule  chair, 
o[K;ned  the  assembly  by  a  prayer,  which 
he  reiMJated  after  the  words  of  the  augur. 
Then   the    subject    of  deliberation   was 
communicated  to  tlie  people,  who  after- 
warfls  separated  into  tribes  and  centuries. 
In  earlier  times,  first  the  equites,  then  tlio 
centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.,  were  call- 
ed upon  to  vote.    In  later  tin>es,  lots  were 
cast  for  the  order  of  voting.    The  opin- 
ion of  the  century  which  first  voted  was 
usually  followed  by  all  the  rest    In  the 
earliest  times,  every  century  voted  verbal- 
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ly  ;  in  later  times,  by  tablets.  What  was 
concluded,  in  each  century,  by  the  ma- 
jority, was  proclaimed,  by  the  herald,  as 
the  vote  of  this  century.  The  comitia 
was  interrupted  if  any  one  in  the  assem- 
bly was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  epilei)sy 
(which  was  called,  for  this  reason,  morbus 
comiticUis),  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  people 
f)ronounced  his  veto,  and  under  some  other 
circumstances. 

COMIWANDERT,   Or   COMMANDRY,    amOng 

ecveral  orders  of  knights,  denotes  a  cer- 
tain district,  under  the  control  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  who  received  a  part  of 
the  income  thence  arising,  for  his  own 
use,  and  accounted  for  the  rest  There 
arc  strict  and  regular  commanderies,  ob- 
tained by  merit  or  in  order,  and  odiers 
are,  of  grace  and  favor,  bestowed  by  the 
grand  master.  There  are  also  command- 
eries for  the  religious,  in  the  orders  of  St 
Bernard  and  St.  Anthon}'. 

CoMMELm,  Jerome,  of  Douay,  a  learned 
printer  in  Heidelberg,  who  died  in  1598, 
was  distinguished  by  his  excellent  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  classica  His  emblem 
is  a  figure  of  Truth,  and,  on  many  edi- 
tions, the  words  jBr  OJicina  Sanct.  An- 
dreana. 

CoMMELiN,  John  and  Caspar,  uncle  and 
nephew ;  learned  botanists  in  Amsterdam. 
The  fonner  died  in  1692,  his  nephew  in 
1751. 

CoMMELiN,  Isaac,  bom  1598,  in  Ara- 
Bterdam,  was  a  historian,  among  whoso 
works,  the  histoiy  and  description  of  Am- 
sterdam is  still  much  valued.  He  died  in 
167G,  at  Amsterdam. 

Commencement.  In  the  colleges  of 
the  U.  States,  this  term  denotes  the  day 
when  the  students  commence  bachelors 
of  arts.  In  Cambridge,  England,  it  sig- 
nifies the  day  wlicn  masters  of  arts  and 
doctore  complete  tlieir  degrees. 

Commensurable  ;  among  geometric 
cians,  an  appellation  given  to  such  quan- 
tities or  magnitudes  as  can  be  measured 
by  one  anil  th(!  same  common  measure. — 
Commciisurahk  numbers,  whether  intcgera 
or  I'ractions,  are  such  as  can  bo  measured 
or  divided  by  some  other  number,  without 
any  remainder:  such  are  12  and  18,  as 
being  measured  by  G  or  3. 

Commerce  of  the  World.  This  em- 
braces the  whole  subject  of  the  trafiic  and 
intercoui-se  of  natiojis,  and  shows  how 
mutual  wants,  occasioning  tlie  exchange 
of  natural  riches  for  the  creations  of  art, 
unite  savage  nations  witli  civilized,  and 
spread  inord  and  social  cultivation  overtho 
earth.  In  former tinjes,  commerce  subdued 
the  steppes  of  Scytliia  and  the  deserts  of 


Libya,  and  it  is  now  clearing  away  the 
primitive  forests  of  America,  and  draining 
the  watera  of  Australia.  For  thousands  of 
years,  it  has  pervaded  the  interior  of  the 
ancient  world;  for  centuries  it  has  had 
its  path  on  the  mighty  ocean  ;  and,  of  late, 
it  has  studied  how  to  cut  through  the 
isthnms  of  Darien,  and  to  brt^ak  througli 
the  ice  of  the  poles.  In  the  histoiy  of  the 
nations,  it  is  a  perpetual  Argouautic  ex{)e- 
dition,  and,  from  the  first  period  of  com- 
merce down  to  our  own  times,  its  Colchis 
has  been  India.  The  limits  of  our  work 
do  not  allow  us  to  cxiiibit  the  ])rogres3  of 
commerce  in  ancient  times.  For  tliis  we 
refer  to  Heeren's  Ideen  iiber  Handel  und 
Politik  dcr  Alten  Welt  (Ideas  on  the  Com- 
merce and  Politics  of  the  Ancient  World), 
1805  (see  Hceren),  and  shall  merely  give  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  princijxil  commercial 
nations  of  modem  times. 

I.  Europe,  since  the  conquest  of  TjTe 
by  Alexander,  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  has  se- 
cured it  by  its  colonial  system  (see  Colo- 
ny), founded  by  Henry  the  Navigator 
(q.  v.),  by  means  of  which  it  exercises  the 
monopoly  of  colonial  commodities.  By 
this  we  understand  the  productions  of  the 
planting,  commercial  and  mining  colo- 
nies ;  those  of  the  last,  however,  only  in 
part,  for  the  precious  metals  and  stones 
can  hurdly  be  designated  by  that  name. 
This  is  also  tnic  of  the  productions  of  the 
coloriies  moro  strictly  agiicultural :  spices, 
East  India  goods  of  all  kinds,  dye-Avoods 
and  cabinet-woods,  drugs,  cotton,  and 
especially  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tea,  «&c., 
arc  properly  understood  by  tliis  term. 
The  East  Indies  furnish  chiefly  cotton, 
sugar,  cofl^ee,  rice,  fabrics  of  various 
kinds,  Gpiees,  and  tea  (from  China);  the 
West  Indies,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar  and  cot- 
ton ;  South  America,  the  i)recious  stones 
and  metals,  dye-woods,  ca!)inet-vvoodg, 
drugs,  &c.  The  consumption  of  these 
aiticles,  which  was  formerly  possible  on- 
ly for  the  rich,  has  increased  immensely 
since  the  ocean  became  the  highway  for 
ti-ade  with  the  East  Indies  and  America, 
in  the  course  of  the  15th  ccntuiy,  and, 
more  esj)ecially,  since  tlie  English  and 
Dutch  assumed  the  first  station  among  the 
colonial  nations  of  I'luropc,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  centuiy.  Instead  of  be- 
ing, as  before,  mere  oI)ject3  of  luxuiy  tor 
the  higher  ranks,  colonial  goods  became 
necessaiy  articles  even  for  the  Iow;'st 
classes  of  Euroj>e;  and  an  entire  revolu- 
tion was  })roduced  in  the  civil  and  jiolili- 
cal  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  world. 
Commerce  thus  acquired  an  incompai-a- 
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bly  higher  importance,  and  a  more  gene- 
ral   interest.     The    class    of   merchants, 
which  was,  by  this  means,  increased  in 
an  extnionlinai-y  degree,  soon  formed  a 
body    of  men,   spread    over   the   wliole 
cnltivated  worltl,  jmd   animated   by  one 
puqjosc — to    maintain   commerce  ;    and, 
even  among  belligerent  nations,  the  gov- 
ernments endeavored   in  vain  utterly  to 
abolish  the  nnitual  dealings  of  merchants. 
Thus,  as  the  intercourse  of  nations  became 
more  Uvely,  the  exchange  of  ideas  was 
promoted,  men's  views  became  enlarged,  a 
cosmopolitan  spirit  united  distant  commu- 
nities, and  formed  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, as  it  were,  one  great,  civilized  fam- 
ily.    Equal  results  were  produced  by  the 
increased  inqwrtancc  of  the  colonial  pow- 
ers (in  late  times,  tlie  two  maritime  states 
of  England  and  Holland,  in  particulai), 
arising  from  the  increasing  consumption 
of  colonial  goods.    For  them,  and,  indeed, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  for  the  other 
colonial  powers  of  Europe,  trie  tixulo  in 
the   productions  of  the  colonies  was  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  power. 
Their  gi-(;at  jioiitical  importance  has  exer- 
cised an  extensive  influence  on  the  whole 
political  condition  of  Euroi)e.     England, 
in  i)articular,  has  become  continually  more 
j)0werliil  by  its  extensive  trade.     It  wtis 
therefore  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that,  when  the  immense  power  of  France 
was  developed  by  the  rcvohition,  and  that 
countiy,  under  Napoleon,  strove  for  pre- 
dominance on   llio   European  continent, 
the  greatest  struggle  should  take   place 
between   France  and  EngLmd,  a  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  continental  sys- 
tem (q.  V.)  of  Napobion,  who  declanjd  his 
j)ui-})ose  to  be,  to  free  Europe  from  the 
tribute  which   it   was  obliged  to  pay  to 
England  for  the  colonial  goods  which  it 
received  from  her.     England,  deeming  it 
absolutely  esscnti;il  to  her  intorestij  to  pre- 
vent the  estaWiahment  of  a  universal  mon- 
archy on  the  continent,  spared  no  exertion 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  former 
order  of  things,  so  that  she  might  have  a 
free  intercourse  wilh  tlie  continental  poits. 
Without  going  into  the  {)oints  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countiies,  the  fact  deserves 
to  be  stated,  that  the  continental  system 
called  into  action  many  kinds  of  uidustry 
on  the  continent,  and,  ia  this  way,  has 
produced  ira[K)rtant  changes  in  the  course 
of  trade,  resulting  from  the  great  increase 
of  manufactures.     If  we  examine  wheth- 
er it  be  actually  true,  as  asserted  in  the 
time  of  the  continental  system,  that  the 
great  use  of  colonial  goods  must  necessa- 
rily produce  poverty,  it  is  easy  to  prove 


the  contrary,  which  has  been  already  fully 
confinned   by   exi)erience.      New   wants 
gave  rise  to  new  energy  aiul  new  branch- 
es of  industry-,  in  order  to  gratify  thostj 
wants,  thus  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  labor,  and,  simultaneously,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nations.     But  it  is  object- 
ed that  money,  or  the  |)roduce  of  labor, 
which   would   otherwise   remain    in   the 
various  countries,  is  sent  away  from  tJierij 
in    exchange   for  colonial  goods.      Very 
true  ;  but,  even  if  the  express  ])urpose  of 
acquisition  were  not  to  procure  new  en- 
joyments, the  object  of  all   trade  and  all 
activity  is,  not  to  accumulate  money,  but 
to   augment  the   sum   of  happiness.     If 
this  object  be  attained,  industry  and  trade 
have  efected  all  that  they  should  do.     Of 
course,   no   account   can    be    reasonably 
taken  of  the  small  number  of  idle  spend- 
thrifts,  who,  without  laboring,  consume 
their  capital  in  gratifying  their  pleasures. 
But  it  was  soon  perceived,  that,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  Europe,  entirely  to  exclude 
colonial  aiticles   was   utterly  impossible, 
though  recouj-se  was  had  to  all  kinds  of 
substitutes.     The  enormous  duties  impos- 
ed on  the  iznportation  of  colonial  goods, 
as  far  as  ihc  French  power  then  reached, 
that  is,  throughotit  nearly  all  tiie  continent 
of  EurO[)e,  contributed  « asenlially  to  ren- 
der its  nations  [joorer ;   u,r  these  duties 
had  to  bo  paid,  while  ncrlin-j  of  value 
could  be  given  in  return ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance originated  a  most  pernicious 
and  immoral  snuiggling  trade.    But  Na- 
poleon  asserted  that  the  English  would 
not  allow  him  to  make  peace,  in  which 
caso  the  whole  system  would   naturally 
have  Ix^cn  changed. — In  the  18th  century. 
Great  Britain*  became  the  first  colonial 
power.     It,  therefore,  sbinds  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  nations,  v/ho  are  all, 
more  or  less,  tributary  to  British  art  and 
industry.     With  more  than  23,199  mer- 
chant vessels,  containing  2,460,500  tons, 
in  1827,  it  exported,  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5, 1827,  to  the  amount  of  £50,399,356, 
and    from    Ireland,   to    the    amount   of 
£%7,312;  the  imjwrts,  during  the  same 
time,  amounted  to  £3rj,038.951,  and  into 
Ireland,  to  £1,420,027.     Its'  commerce  is, 
ui  a  great  measure,  managed  by  compa- 
nies.   These  companies  are  the  Russian, 
the  I^!vant,  the  African,  the  South  sea, 
and  Hudson's  bay  companies,  the   East 
India  company  (q.  v.),  and  the  Borneo, 

*  We  can  j^ive,  in  the  following  pages,  only  a 
l)rief  account  of  ihc  commerce  of  the  diircrcm  na- 
tions, and  must  refer  the  reader,  for  fuller  infor- 
niation  in  rerard  to  the  different  countries,  to  the 
ditferent  articles. 
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Solo  and  Banca  company  (for  working 
tlie  golrl  and  diamond  niinoa  of  Borneo, 
piu-suing  the  pearl  iishcries  at  Solo  and 
Banca,  and  working  the  tin  mines  on  the 
last-named  island).    The  chief  exports  of 
Great  Britain  are,  to  the  nortli  of  Europe, 
cotton,  woollen  and  glass,  hardware,  jwt- 
tery,  lead,  tin,  coal.  East  India  and  colonial 
wares,  dye-stufts,  salt,  and  relined  sugar. 
In  return,  Great  Britain  receives  from  the 
norl!),  corn,  flax,  hemp,  iion,  turjxintiue, 
tar,  tallow,  timber,  linen,  pearl  and  pot- 
ashes,  cordage  and  hog's  bristles.      To 
Germany,  llolhmd,  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  it  exjjorts  cotton  and  wool- 
Jen  fabrics,  cutlery,  dried  and  salt  fish, 
pottery  and  glass-ware,  colonial  and  East 
India  goods,  and   all  kinds  of  the  finer 
manufiictures.     From  Germany  it  uin)orts 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  linen  cloth  and  thread, 
rags,  hides,  timber  and  wuie  ;   from  Hol- 
land,  flax,   hemp,   madder,  gin,   cheese, 
butter,  rags  and  seeds ;  Iroin  France,  wine, 
brandy,  lace,  cambric,  sdk,  ornaments  and 
fancy  goods  and  li'uit;  fi'om  Italy,  Sj)ain 
and  Porrugal,  silk,  wool,  barilla,  sulphur. 
Bait,  oil,  fruit,  wine,  brandy  and  cork.     To 
Turkey  it  sends  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hardware,  colonial  and  East  India  goods, 
lo^d,  tin,  iron,  clocks  and  watches ;  receiv- 
hig,  in  return,  coftce,  silk,  fruits,  fine  oil, 
dye-siufls,  carj)cts,  &.c.     To  Norlli  Amer- 
ica it  sends  woollen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, hardware,  linen,   glass   and  other 
wares;  the  imports  from  thence  are  flour, 
cotton,  rice,  tar,  jiitcli,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
provisions,  sIi:p-iimlK;r,  &c.     The  chief 
iinjjorts  from  South  An)erica  ai*e  cotton, 
hides,  sliins,  Uillow,  cochineal,  dye-wood, 
sugar,  indigo,  cocoa,  gums,  &c. ;  and  the 
exj)orts  from  England  are   the  s;xme  as 
nbove  mentioned.     Tiie  s;ime  cxpoits  are 
likewise  sent  to  the  West  InJies;  and,  in 
return,  Gicat  Britain  receives  rum,  coflee, 
tobacco,  sugar,  ginger,  pimento,  jjcpper, 
in.iigo,    dye-stuils,  (irugs,   gums,   cotton, 
nuilioganj',  Campeachy   wood,   &.c.    To 
the  East  InJies,  China  and  Pei-sia,  it  sends 
woollen  goo<ls,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  for- 
eign silver  money,  gold  and  silver,  in  bars, 
liar.lware,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures 
(amounting,  in  182d,  to  £4,877,125) ;  lor 
wliich  it  obtains  muslins,  calicoes,  silks, 
nankeens,  tea,  s{)iccs,  arack,  sugar,  cofFoe, 
rice,  saltpetre,  indigo,  oj)ium,  drugs,  gums, 
quicksilver,  precious  stones,  jieai-ls,  &c., 
amountinjr,  in  1828,  to  £8,002,780.    To 
the  colony  of  New  South  Waks,  the  com- 
mon English  manufactures  and  colonial 
goods  are  cxjKirtetl,  and  exchanged  for 
train-oil,  seal-skins,  wool,  &c. 
Among  themselves,  the  tin-ce  British 
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kingdoms  trade  in  the  following  commod- 
ities. From  Scotland,  England  and  Ire- 
land receive  com,  cattle,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  {X)tash,  granite,  canvass  and  iron 
nianuljictures ;  the  Scottish  fisheries  also 
fitmish  an  ini|)ortant  article  of  conuncrce. 
For  these  things,  Scotland  receives  the 
productions  of  Ireland,  and  articles  of 
luxury,  of  all  kinds,  lioni  England.  Ire- 
land buys  of  England  and  Scotland,  wool- 
len, cotton  and  silk  goods,  East  and  West 
India  goods,  jjotlery,  hardware  and  s;ilt ; 
and,  in  exchange,  gives  its  linen,  hides, 
|)otatoes  and  other  provisions,  &c.  The 
foreign  commerce  oi"  Ireland  is,  lx;sides, 
very  extensive.  It  cxj)orts  its  productions 
and  manufiicturcs  to  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  West  Indies  and  North  Anierica, 
for  wine,  fruit,  sugar,  rum,  &,c.  The 
commercial  intercourse  between  Ireliuid 
and  the  noith  of  Europe  is  mainly  through 
England,  and  its  trade  with  the  Ea.st  passes 
exclusively  through  the  s;unc  channel. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  Irom.ii-eliuul 
are  linen,  jx)tatoes  and  other  provisions, 
corn,  whiskey,  herrings  luid  salmon.  How 
great  the  coasting  trade  of  England  is, 
may  be  seen  from  the  lollowing  table  : — 

Entries,  inwards  and  cuticards  of  the 
ccustivg  trade  af  the  United  Kingdom, 
fcr  the  years  ending  Jan.  5,  including 
the  cross  channel  trade  between  Great 
Britain  end  Ireland. 


I.NWARDS. 

Years. 

'J'ounasi'. 

Mm. 

lb'2(i 

8,4G8,2J1 

493,411 

1627 

8,4tK-,255 

48d,0;38. 

1628 

8,«Jil,lc9 

OUTWARDS. 

512,of;4 

182G 

8,2()!),3yi) 

484,UC9 

182/ 

8,7JJl,0(;2 

.513,U5!) 

1823 

8,«)57,28'j 

517,129 

The  foreign  iH3ssc;ssicns,setlleini utsand 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  of  wliich  it  pos- 
sessed 20  prior  to  the  Fr<  nch  revolution, 
and  has  gained  17  niore  by  conqu;  st,  are 
Heligoland,  Gibraltar  and  Maitii,  with 
Gozo  and  the  Ionian  isles,  in  Eisropc  ;  its 
jKJSsessions  in  India,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  East  India  company,  and  Cey- 
lon, in  Asia ;  the  Isle  de  France,  or  i\Iau- 
ritius,  with  the  Sechclles  and  Amirantc 
isks,  the  caj)e  of  Good  Hope,  Sien-a 
Leone,  Cajte  Coa.st  and  AnnaI;oit,  the 
islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  in 
Africa;  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotiii,  Cape  Brolon,  St.  .Tclm's,  or  Priii<-c 
Edward's  island,  Newfoundland,  Hudson's 
bay  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  Nor.li 
America;  Berbice,  Ess.ipnbo  and  Deme- 
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rara,  in  South  America ;  Jamaica,  Barba- 
docs,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Christo- 
plier,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  tlie  Virgin  islands, 
Grenada,  Tobago,  Dominica,  Trinidad  and 
the  Bahamas,  in  the  West  Indies;  also 
the  Bermudas ;  in  Australia  (q.  v.),  New 
South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  land,  and  the 
colony  on  New  Zealand,  and  on  Melville's 
island. 

The  most  important  commercial  cities 
of  England,  besides  London,  are  Liver- 
IKM)!,  Bristol  and  Hull ;  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  towns  are,  Mimches- 
ter,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Nottingham, 
Halifax,  Rochdale,  &c.  In  Scotland,  the 
principal  commercial  places  are  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Leith  and  Aberdeen.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock  ex- 
tends to  the  West  Indies,  the  U.  States, 
the  British  American  colonies,  Brazil,  and 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  Leith  and  Aberdeen  extends 
to  the  West  Indies,  America,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tlie  Baltic.  The  greatest  com- 
mercial cities  of  Ireland  are,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Wexford,  Waterlbrd  and  Belfast. 

Germany.  On  account  of  its  navigable 
rivers,  the  conunerce  of  this  country  is 
considerable.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  linen,  linen  yam,  raw  wool,  ragn, 
quicksilver,  corn,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  wax, 
lard,  salt,  wine  and  metals.  Its  imports 
are  woollens,  cottons  and  silks,  hardware, 
watches,  tanned  leather,  leather  goods, 
tea,  cacao,  dye-woods,  hides,  colonial  and 
East  India  goods.  Tlie  principal  ports  of 
Germany  are  Hamburg,  Liibcck,  Bremen, 
Trieste  and  Bantzic.  In  the  interior,  its 
chief  conunercial  cities  are  Vienna,  Mag- 
deburg, Leij>sic,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Augsburg,  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Brunswick, 
Meiitz,  Botzen  and  Prague.  Hamburg 
(q.  v.),  in  particular,  is  the  channel  through 
which  flows,  for  the  most  part,  the  exten- 
sive trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
German  states.  By  means  of  the  rivers 
nmning  into  the  Elbe,  the  navigation  of 
which  has  lately  b<:come  free,  the  numer- 
ous and  valuable  productions  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxony,  of  Austria  and  Bo- 
hemia, go  to  Hamburg.  By  the  Havel, 
the  S[)ree  and  the  Oder,  its  commercial 
operations  are  extended  to  Brandenburg, 
Silesia,  Moravia  and  Poland.  The  busi- 
ness of  Hamburg  consists,  in  part,  of  the 
consignments  of  foreign  merchants,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  domestic  and  foreign  goods.  Its  money 
transactions  are  very  considerable.  Bre- 
men has  important  articles  of  export  in 
the  products  of  Westphalia  and   Lower 


Saxony,  which  it  sends  to  England,  Spam 
and  Portugal;  juid  with  Amenca  it  has 
more  intcrcoui-se  tlian  any  other  seaport 
of  Germany.  The  trade  in  hnens,  which 
foreign  countries  carry  on  with  Gt;rinany, 
passes  wholly  through  the  hands  of  the 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  merchants,  to  whom 
all  foreign  orders  are  directed.  The  im- 
portation of  tobacco  from  America  into 
Gennany  is  almost  wholly  through  Bre- 
men. Leipsic,  the  centre  of  Europ<!an 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
the  place  of  deposit  for  foreign  and  Saxon 
goods,  has,  besides  other  mercantile  privi- 
leges, three  fairs  (at  Easter,  Michaelmas 
and  new  year),  to  which  merchants  resort 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  Asia, 
and  each  of  which  lasts  three  weeks  : 
there  is,  besides,  at  this  place,  a  consider- 
able market  lor  Saxon  wool.  The  chief 
articles  of  traffic  arc  Bohemian,  Silcsian 
and  Saxon  linen  ;  leather,  hides,  wax  and 
wooly  from  Poland ;  woollen  goods  and 
pigments,  from  Prussia ;  silks,  velvets  and 
corals,  from  Italy  ;  leatlier,  various  manu- 
factures and  dye-stufls,  from  Austria  and 
Hungary ;  laces,  silk  goods  of  all  kinds, 
ribbons,  porcelain,  watches,  bronze  and 
other  manufactures,  including  fancy  arti- 
cles, from  France  ;  leather,  hemp  and  flax, 
from  Russia;  colonial  commodities  and 
manufactures,  from  England  and  Holland  ; 
and  literary  productions  from  all  Europe. 
There  is,  also,  in  Leipsic,  an  imi)ortant 
horse  market.  Augsburg,  by  means  of  its 
agents  and  bankers,  is  the  medium  of 
mercantile  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
exchange  business  of  Vienna  is  commonly 
transacted  by  drafls  on  Augsburg.  It  also 
derives  considerable  advantage  from  the 
forwarding  of  goods  to  and  from  Italy. 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  a  place  of  great 
commercial  activity,  especially  at  the  time 
of  its  two  great  fairs,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  has,  besides,  a  very  important 
business,  owing  to  the  opulence  of  its  old 
and  new  tanking  houses.  It  was  the 
central  point  of  all  the  Rothschilds.  In 
Brunswick,  considerable  business  is  trans- 
acted in  its  natural  productions,  and  n:an- 
ufiictured  articles,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
goods.  Its  two  great  yearly  fairs  rank 
immediately  after  those  of  Leipsic  and 
Frankfort  Great  quantities  of  raw  thread 
are  sent  thither  by  the  Dutch  merchants, 
and  the  strong  beer,  called  mum,  is  ex- 
ported to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Austria  is  entirely  separated  from  Ger- 
many by  its  system  of  imposts,  and  its  com- 
mercial regulations.  Its  trade  is  mostly  car- 
ried on  by  land,  or  on  the  rivers.    Vienna, 
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the  store-house  of  the  inland  trade  of  all 
Austria,  lias  quite  an  extensive  commerce 
with  England,  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  and  iinpoitant  dealings  with  Italy, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Turkey.  By  the 
way  of  Vienna,  Grermany  receives  great 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  fronn  Turkey. 
The  commerce  of  Trieste,  in  the  Littorale, 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  Grer- 
man  productions,  and  of  colonial  goods, 
which  go  from  thence  to  the  Levant,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea.  Trieste  may 
be  regarded  as  the  depot  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Levant.  It  is,  also,  actively 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  British 
wares,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland.  Except  this  city,  the 
commerce  of  Austria  is  confined  to  Ven- 
ice and  Fiume.  The  most  considerable 
places  of  inland  trade  in  the  monarchy, 
besides  Vienna,  arc  Lemberg,  Prague, 
Brunn,  Brody,  Botzen,  Pest  and  Cronstadt. 
The  allowed  imports  consist  mainly  of 
raw  produce,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  rice, 
oil,  spices,  colonial  articles,  leather,  cattle, 
&c.  The  articles  of  export  are  woollen 
cloths,  linens,  cordage,  mineral  produc- 
tions, grain  and  glass.  Great  profit  is  de- 
rived fi*om  the  transpoitation  of  goods, 
especially  of  those  of  the  Levant.  In 
Bohemia,  far  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
numerous  in  the  country.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  ex[)ort8 — linens,  woollens,  silks, 
dye-wood,  leather  and  glass.  The  glass 
is  superior  in  polish  and  cheapness  to  that 
of  other  countries,  and  the  exportation 
of  it  is  very  considerable.  It  is  thought 
that  the  goods  exported  to  SiKxin,  Russia, 
the  Levant  and  America  amount  to 
2,500,000  guilders,  annually.  The  coun- 
tries with  which  Bohemia  has  the  most 
commercial  intercourse  are  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Turkey. 
The  exports  are  rated  at  from  $5,000,000  to 
$6,000,000,  and  the  imports  (colonial  goods, 
articles  of  luxury,  &c.)  at  from  $4,000,000  to 
.$5,000,000.  Prague  is  the  first  commercial 
city  of  the  country,Reiehenberg,the  second. 
Prussia  has  hkewise,  by  its  system  of 
prohibition,  been  separated  from  Gennany 
>vith  respect  to  firec  commercial  inter- 
course, especially  since  1818.  The  com- 
merce of  this  monarchy  is  promoted  by 
the  Baltic,  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and 
by  canals.  The  commerce  in  domestic 
productions  is  mora  important  than  the 
transportation  and  commission  trade, 
which  flourishes  mainly  in  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Minden,  Dantzic, 
Konigsberg,  Breslau,  &c.  The  exjwrts 
by  sea  are  grain,  wax,  tallow,  wool,  lin- 


seed, flax,  hemp,  wood,  linen,  yam,  wool- 
len and  cotton  goods,  fine  works  of  art, 
including  julicles  made  of  amber.  Of  the 
difterent  commercial  places,  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  has  three  considerable  fairs. 
Magdeburg  sends  corn,  linen,  cotton  good>s, 
cloths,  leather,  salt  and  copper  to  Hamburg, 
and  to  the  fairs  of  Leipsic  and  Brunswick. 
It  has,  besides,  a  transit  trade  in  colonial 
goods,  wine,  gi"ain,  &c.  Wheat  is  ex- 
ported fi-om  Dantzic,  which  possesses  the 
largest  granary  in  Europe;  from  Elbin- 
gen,  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  iinclam  and  Ber- 
lin, timber ;  staves  and  ashes  frouj  Dant- 
zic, Memel  and  Stettin ;  hemp,  flax  an<l 
linseed,  tallow,  wax  and  hog's  bristles  from 
Memel  and  Konigsberg.  Tilsit  carries  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  linseed,  hemp  and 
flax.  The  exports  of  Brunsberg  are  wool- 
len yam,  com  and  flax.  Colberg  exports 
com,  and  the  otlier  produce  of  Poland. 
The  trade  of  Stralsund,  likewise,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  expoitation  of  com.  Of  all  the 
articles  of  Prussian  commerce,  the  Silesian 
linen  holds  the  fij-st  rank,  and  for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  it,  tlie  Silesian  towns  Hirsch- 
berg,  Landshut,  Sehmicdeberg,  Friedland, 
Waldenburg,  Schweidnitz,  and  the  Prus- 
sian section  of  Upper  Lusatia,  are  cele- 
brated. This  linen  is  particularly  in  de- 
mand amongthe  Hamburg,  English,  Dutch, 
Italian  and  South  American  merchants. 
The  imports  which  have  the  readiest  sale 
in  Prussia  are  colonial  goods,  dye-wood, 
salt,  Buenos  Ayres  hides,  indigo,  groceries, 
v/ine,  silk,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  &.C.* 

Hanover  is  not  distinguished  for  its 
mercantile  activity.  The  exports  consist 
of  horses,  homed  cattle,  lead,  wax,  linen, 
leather,  salt,  oats,  barley,  timber,  boards, 
and  the  fermginous  copper  of  the  Hartz 
mountains.  The  linens  are  ordinary ;  tlie 
table  cloths  and  Osnabruck  damask  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Prussia  and 
Friesland.  The  surplus  of  tlie  domestic 
consumption  is  exported  to  South  Ameri- 
ca through  the  medium  of  the  Hanseatic 
cities.    The  principal  imports  are  English 

*  The  extended  froiilicr  of  Prussia  exposes  it 
very  much  to  smuggling.  On  this  ace<;uut,  Prussi;i 
has  been  lately  endeavoring  lo  induce  some  of  the 
smaller  stales  in  her  neighborhood  to  abolish  all 
restrictions  on  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
Ikt.  Some  of  the  states  have  acquiesced  in  this 
arrangement.  These  arc  Bavaria,  Wunemberg, 
Mecklenburg,  the  Saxon  (!i;kedoms,  Kesse-Dann- 
siadl  and  Brunswick.  Seme  of  these  have  also  al- 
lowe<i  Prussia  to  place  her  custom-houses  on  iheir 
outward  frontier,  on  condition  of  her  paying  them 
a  certain  sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  customs 
which  she  will  thus  receive.  Some  other  Genr.an 
states  have  united  together  with  similar  views,  and 
form  the  confederacy  of  Central  Germany.  These 
states  are  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  Oldenburg. 
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manufactures,  especially  woollen  cloths 
and  calicoes,  colonial  goods,  Prussian  and 
Friesland  linen,  fine  French  cloths,  siUcs, 
jewelry  and  Frcnch  wines,  with  all  kinds 
of  small   articles  of  luxury,   which   the 
Hanoverian  rnei-chaiit  brings  with  him  from 
tlie  faire  of  Bnmswick,  Leipsic,  and  Fi-anR- 
fort  on  the  Maine.     The  chief  commercial 
towns  are  Emden,  Hanover  .-md  Miinden. 
The  commerce  oi Saxony,  Bavaiia,  IViir- 
temberg,   Hesse,  &c.,  may  be    comprised 
under  the  general  head  of  German  com- 
merce, as  there  exists  no  reciprocal  system 
of  prohibition.     (See  Germamj,  Trade  of; 
also  the  Separate  ajliclcs  on  these  countiies.) 
Denmark  aTvl  Hdstein.     Although  the 
Daniah  merchants  have  fonned  connex- 
ions with  all  the  commercial  states  of  Eu- 
rope, and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
commerce  botli  of  the  ]\Iediterranean  and 
die  Baltic,  their  own   countiy   possesses 
but  few  productions,  important  as  articles 
of  exi)ort.    Most  of  wliat  they  exjjort  are 
the  productions  of  their  East  and  West 
India  possessions.     To  tlie  jxiits  of  Fe- 
tci-sburg,   liiga,   Stockholm   and  Memel, 
Denmaik  cairies  tlie  woollen   goods  of 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islands ;  salt  from 
Spain,   France  and   Portugal  ;    and   the 
productions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  of  China.     To  Geniiany  it  sends  its 
horses,  its  cattle,  colonial  and  West  India 
goods,  and  woollen  stockings,  receiving  in 
return  linen,  wool,  brandy  and  wine.     To 
Holland  it  exports  rape-see<l,  fish,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  groceries.     To  France,  Spain 
and   Portugal  it  carries  horses,  fish,  and 
other  articles  from  Russia,  in  exchange  for 
salt,  wine,  fruits,  sweet  oil,  bi"andy,  silk, 
&c.      Its   trade   with    England   consists, 
mainly,  in   exchanging  timlx^r,  &c.,  for 
English  manufactures.    To  Iceland  it  ex- 
ports rye-meal,  lye,  barley,  brandy  and 
other  spirituous  liquors,  together  with  the 
common  articlas  of  consumption  ;  receiv- 
ing in  return  fresh,  dry,  and  salt  fish,  train- 
oil,  tallow,  eider  down,  wool  and  woollen 
Blockings.     It  supplies  Greenland  with 
flour,  spirituou3  liquors,  &c.,  in  return  for 
train  and  seal-oil,  seal-skins,  cider  down 
ftn.l    pcitiy.      The    largest    commercial 
tov/ns  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen  and 
Elsiuore  in  Zealand,  Aalborg  in  Jutland, 
Flensborg  and  Tonningen  in  Sleswic,  Al- 
tona  and   Kiel  in  Holstein.    The  West 
India  colonies  of  Denmark  are  St  Croix, 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's.    On  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  it  possesses  Tranquebar; 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Christianborg  and 
otlier  small  places.    It  has  also  small  fac- 
tories on  the  Nicobar  islands.     In  Europe, 
it  possesses  Iceland.    The  chief  commer- 


cial companies  in  Denmark  are  the  Asiatic 
or  East  India  conquiny,  tlie  Iceland  com- 
pany, the  maritime  insurance  company, 
the  African  or  Danish  West  India,  and  the 
general  conunercial  society.  1  n  1824,  tlicre 
were  exi)orted  from  Denmark  2,U^2,/4i} 
tons  of  grain,  3(),5(i2  tons  of  fiour,  &c. 

France.      The    commerce    of    France 
extends  to  every  countiy   of  the  world. 
The  exiiorts  are  wine,  braiidy,  oil,  com, 
meal,  liqueurs,  snuflT,  silks,  woollens,  fancy 
goods  of  all   kinds,   watches,   porcelain, 
ci-jstals,  carjicts,  bronze,  linen,  lace,  cam- 
bric, tajiestry,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  capei-s, 
salt,  jewelry,  pajier,  &c. ;  and  France  re- 
ceives the  raw  produce  of  all  countries, 
but  very   few  manufactured   goods.     In 
1824,   the   value  of  all   the   exports  of 
France  was  440,542,0C0  francs,  of  which 
l(k3,05(^l,000  were  in  natural  products,  and 
277,486,000  in  manufactured  goods.    In 
the  same  year,  goods  were  imported  into 
France    to    the    amount  of   189,535,000 
francs  in  3,387  French   vessels,  to  the 
amount  of  108,397,000  fi-ancs  in  4,183  for- 
eign   vessels,    and    to    the    amount    of 
156*,929,000  by  land  ;  the  whole  imjiorta- 
tion  amounted  to  454,861,000  francs.     The 
principal  jiorts  are  IJordeaux,  Mareeillos, 
Nantes,  Havre  de  Grace,  St.  Malo,  L'Orienl 
and  Dunkirk.    The  commerce  of  Mar- 
seilles is  mostly  with  the  Levant  and  the 
West  Indies ;  that  of  Bordeaux,  with  Asia, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 
Calais  and  Dunkirk  carry  on  a  very  lucra- 
tive conlraband  trade  with  England.    Ha- 
vre de  Grace  is  the  seajiort  of  Paris,  which 
has  a  very  extensive  indirect  trade,  and 
dealings  in  bills  of  exchange  with  foreign 
countries.    Amiens  exports  great  quanti- 
ties of  velvet;  Abbeville,  Elbcuf,  Lcu- 
vjcr  and  Sedan  trade  mainly  in  cloths; 
Cambrai,  Valenciermes  and  Alen^on,  in 
cambrics  and  fine  laces.    Cette,  the  port 
of  Monlpellier,  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
S{)anisli  and  colonial  goods.     The  com- 
merce of  Bayonne  is  chiefly  with  Sjiain. 
Silks  fonn  a  principal  article  of  tlie  com- 
merce of  Lyons,  which  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  roads  leading  to  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  and  has  annu- 
ally four  fairs.     For  Sti-asburg,  its  excel- 
lent turpentine  is  an  important  article  of 
trade.    Lille  has  a  direct  intercourse,  not 
only  with  all  the  commercial  states  of  Eu- 
ro|)e,  but  also  with  the  French  and  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  with  the  Levant.    The 
other  commercial  to\vns  of  importance 
are  Rheims,    Troyes,  Grenoble,  Nismes, 
Angouleme,  Cognac,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Ro- 
chelle,    and    Caen.       Grenoble    supplies 
France,   Italy,    Sjiain,    and  even   *'  raat 
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Britain  with  fine  gloves.  Beaucaire  has 
an  important  fair.  The  French  colonies 
are  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia 
and  Mariegalantc  in  the  West  Indies; 
Cayenne  in  South  America,  Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore,  and  some  other  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  with  several  facto- 
ries on  the  western  coast  of  Afiica  and  on 
both  sides  of  cape  Verde. 

Italy.  Although  Italy  possesses  the 
most  excellent  harbors  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Adriatic  seas,  and  has  a  geo- 
graphical situation  uncommonly  favorable 
ibr  commerce,  its  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  very  limited.  The  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  impoUtic  restrictions, 
heavy  taxes  and  imposts,  to  which  the 
commercial  cities  are  subjected  in  this 
most  fruitful,  but,  for  the  most  part,  badly 
governed  country.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  from  Italy  are  corn,  olive-oil,  wine, 
brandy,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  vel- 
vet, damask,  barilla  (soda),  sulphur,  su- 
mach, gall-nuts,  matlder,  velani  or  valonia, 
and  other  dye-stuffs,  seima  leaves,  liquor- 
ice juice  and  root,  juniper  berries  and 
other  drugs,  anchovies,  almonds,  figs,  nuts, 
olives,  currants,  ixusins  and  other  fruits, 
rags,  chij)  and  straw  hats,  the  skins  of 
sheep  and  kids,  and  marble.  The  princi- 
pal commercial  cities  are  Florence,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Ancona. 
Leghorn  is  the  main  channel  of  the  trade 
of  Italy  with  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary 
states,  and  the  central  point  of  the  com- 
merce of  England  in  the  Mediteiranean. 
A  great  part  of  its  trade  is  in  the  hand.s 
of  the  Jews.  Silks,  taffeta,  satins,  bro- 
cades, light  woollen  goods,  velvets,  &c., 
are  the  main  articles  of  export  from  Flor- 
ence. These  pass  through  Leghorn,  and 
sell  readily  in  the  Levant.  Milan  and 
Turin  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in 
their  silk,  which  is  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  for  its  admirable  fineness  and 
ligiitncss*  Ancona  has  intercourse  with 
the  fii-st  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  Its 
business  is  chiiifly  agency  and  commis- 
sion business.  Some  silk  is  exported  from 
Nice.  The  exports  of  Lucca  are  olive- 
oil,  silk,  damasks,  fruit,  &c.  Much  olive- 
oil  is  exported  from  Gallipoli.  The  trade 
of  Genoa  continues  considerable.  Its  ex- 
ports are  velvet,  damask  (which,  next  to 
llie  Venetian,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  Eu- 
rope), raw  silk,  fruit,  olive-oil,  alum,  mar- 
ble, corals,  coarse  paper,  &c.  Venice, 
once  the  greatest  mart  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding the  disappearance  of  its  an- 
cient splendor,  is  still  an  important  place 
for  conunerce,  a  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  Europe  with  the  Levant  being  yet  in 


its  hands.  The  Venetian  velvets,  dam- 
asks, mirrors,  and  manufactured  silks,  in 
great  quantities,  form  ♦he  most  considera- 
ble constituents  of  the  Aireign  trade  of 
Venice.  The  exports  of  Naples  are  oljve- 
oil,  wool,  silk,  tartar,  wines,  raw  and  man- 
ufactured silk,  fruit,  sul{)hur  and  suives. 

The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  exports  of  Sicily,  a  country  on  which 
nature,  with  profuse  generosity,  has  la.v- 
ished  in  abundance  all  her  gifts  (the  l)e!;- 
efit  of  which,  however,  is  almost  destroy- 
ed by  the  weakness  of  tlie  government), 
consist  of  silk,  grain,  barilla,  sulphur,  olive- 
oil,  wine,  cantharides,  sumach,  maimii,  cho- 
ral, rags,  abnonds,  figs,  raLsins,  nuts,  an- 
chovies, aml)er,  goat,  buck  and  sheej)- 
skins,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  &c., 
and  pine-apples  of  remarkable  size  and 
exquisite  flavor.  The  chief  port  is  Messi- 
na ;  next  to  this  comes  Palermo. 

The  exports  of  Sardinia  are,  chiefly, 
grain  of  uncommon  excellence,  timny- 
fish,  hides,  barilla,  salt.  Cagliari  is  the 
most  considerable  commercial  city. 

Corsica  exports  silk,  olive-oil,  and  black, 
white  and  red  corals.  The  silk  goes  most- 
ly to  Genoa  and  Lyons,  and  tlie  corals  are 
sold  at  Marseilles,  where  they  arc  manu- 
factured and  poUshcd,  to  be  sent  to  Africa, 
to  be  sold  to  the  Moors  and  Negroes. 
The  Corsican  oorts  are  Ajaccio,  Bastia  and 
Porto  Vecchio.  > 

Malta,  which  is,  like  Gibraltar,  a  dejwt 
for  British  and  colonial  goods  tliat  are  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  MechteiTanean,  ex- 
ports cotton,  oranges  and  other  fruits. 

The  Ionian  islands  (Cephalonia,  Zante, 
Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  &c.)  export  wine, 
brandy,  olive-oil,  raisins,  currants,  citrons, 
melons,  pomegranates,  honey,  cotton  and 
salt.  The  raisins  and  currants  are  superi- 
or to  those  of  the  Morea  in  quality.  Tlie 
wine  is  Muscadel. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  of  Cyprus 
is  inconsiderable.  It  exports  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  wine,  salt,  turpentine,  Turkish  leaUier, 
&c.  Its  largest  commercial  cities  are  Lar- 
nica  and  Rhodes. 

The  exports  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
which,  by  its  situation,  is  designed  for 
the  mart  of  the  European,  Asiatic  and  Af- 
rican trade,  consist  of  oil,  soap,  wax,  wine, 
Hnseed,  raisins,  almonds,  laudanum,  St. 
John's  bread  (the  fruit  of  the  ceratonia  si~ 
liijiia),  &c. 

Tlie  JVethcrlands  and  Holland.  The 
chief  commercial  cities  of  the  Belgic 
Netherlands  are  AntwcriJ,  Ghent  and  Os- 
tend.  Antwerp  is  the  mart  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  North  of  Europe.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  it  has  been 
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gradually  recovering  its  mercantile  pros- 
jierity,  and,  in  all  probability,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  central  situation,  its  local 
advantages,  and  because  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  most  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  passes,  will  one  day  be  of  the 
■first  comnieix;ial  importance.  The  ex- 
ports of  Antwerp  consist,  principally,  of 
wheat,  beans,  clover-seed,  linen,  laces, 
carpets,  tapestry,  and  all  the  manutactures 
of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
The  articles  of  export  from  Ghent  are 
wheat,  fine  linen,  flax,  hemp,  beans,  &c. ; 
those  from  Ostend  are  wheat,  clover-seed, 
flax,  tallow,  hides,  and  the  linen  of  Ghent 
and  Bmges. — The  chief  exports  of  Hol- 
land, the  commerce  of  which  has  revived 
since  1814,  and  employs,  every  year,  4000 
vessels  of  various  descriptions,  are  butter, 
cheese,  linen,  cloth,  drugs  and  jjaints,  fish, 
wheat,  linseed,  clover-seed,  geneva  (gin), 
dye-stuffs,  paper,  &c.  The  principal 
commercial  cities  in  Holland  are  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam  and  Groningen  ;  tlien 
follow  Liege,  Middelburg,  and  the  ports 
of  Briel,  Delflshaven,  Dort,  Enckhuysen, 
Medenblick,  &c.  Before  the  decline  of 
Dutch  commerce,  Amsterdam  was  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the 
world,  the  mart  of  goods  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  from  the  principal 
states  of  Europe.  At  the  time  when  the 
Dutch  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
spiceries  of  the  East,  of  the  silks  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Clnua,  and  of  the  fine 
East  India  cotton  goods,  they  dressed  in 
coarse  cloth,  and  were  satisfied  with  a 
very  frugal  mode  of  living.  The  fine 
cloths  which  they  themselves  manufac- 
tured, they  destined  wholly  for  foreign 
countries,  and,  for  their  own  use,  pur- 
chased coaree  cloth  in  Englaiid.  At  that 
time,  they  likewise  sold  the  superior  but- 
ter and  cheese  which  they  made,  and,  for 
tlieir  own  use,  bought  the  cheaper  soits 
from  England  and  Ireland.  To  the  ex- 
change and  banking  business,  of  which 
the  channel  was  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch 
were  also,  in  part,  indebted  for  their  great 
prosperity.  With  Hamburg,  Amsterdam 
is  yet  the  centre  of  the  exchange  business 
between  the  North  and  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, although,  from  the  time  that  the 
credit  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  dimin- 
ished, this  branch  of  business  has  declin- 
ed, a  great  jjortion  of  it  being  transferred 
to  Hamburg  and  London.  The  imports 
ai"e  grain,  wood,  coal,  tallow,  wax,  rjigs, 
&c.  For  the  colonial  trade  of  Holland, 
the  possession  of  Batavia,  Amlx)yna,  Ban- 
da,  Temate,  and  Macassar,  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  of  importance,  as  are  also  the 


commercial  settlements  on  the  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  those  at  Ban- 
tam, Padang,  Japan,  &c.  In  Africa,  Hol- 
land has  some  forts  in  Guinea;  m  Amer- 
ica, she  i)ossesses  Surinam,  and  the  West 
India  islands  of  Curasao,  Sl  Eustatia  and 
St  Martin. 

Poland,  The  exports  of  Poland  con- 
sist of  com,  hemj),  flax,  lumber,  linseed, 
tallow  and  salt.  Its  commerce  is  incon- 
siderable, and  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
Iiands  of  the  Jews.  Warsaw  and  Cracow 
are  the  two  largest  commercial  cities. 
The  former  has  two  fairs  every  year. 
Cracow  has  a  situation  very  favorable  to 
commerce,  but  the  principal  article  of  its 
trade  is  furnished  by  the  celebrated  salt- 
mines of  Wieliczka,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  the  fairs  of  Leipsic  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Poland  is  supi)lied 
with  manufactures,  and  all  articles  of^  lux- 
ury, in  exchange  for  hare-skins  and  other 
productions. 

Portugal.  The  Portuguese  exports  arc, 
chiefly,  white  and  red  Port  wine,  Lisbon 
and  Calcavella  wine,  salt,  oranges,  lemons 
and  other  fruit,  Cork,  silk,  wool,  sweet  oil, 
&c.  To  England  are  sent  Port  wine, 
Lisbon,  Calcavella,  Madeira  and  Canary 
wines,  salt,  oranges,  lemons,  cork,  &c. ;  irj 
return  for  which  the  Portuguese  obtain 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  goods, 
provisions,  com,  meal,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
&c.  Their  exports  to  the  North  of  En- 
rope  are  wine,  salt,  fniit,  &c. ;  for  which 
they  receive  hemp,  flax,  com,  iron,  timber, 
tar,  pitch,  stock-fish,  and  Russian  and  Ger- 
man linen.  The  chief  commercial  cities 
are  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Sctubal,  com- 
monly called  St.  Ubes.  The  foreign  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal  are,  the  cities  of  Goa 
and  Dill  in  the  East  Indies,  together  with  a 
part  of  Timor,  the  factory  of  Macao  in  Chi- 
na, the  Azores,  Madeira  and  Puerto  San- 
to in  the  Atlantic,  the  cape  Vcrd  islands, 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  Angola,  and  some 
settlements  in  Guinea  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  with  Mozambique,  Melin- 
da  and  cvher  settlements  on  the  eastern 
coast. 

Russia.  Russia  exports,  principally, 
iron,  hemp,  flax,  cordage  of  all  kinds,  tal- 
low, hides,  fir  and  oak  timber,  boards, 
planks,  laths,  spai-s,  pitch  and  tar,  together 
with  all  kinds  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
linen,  canvass  of  various  kinds,  wax,  honey, 
bristles,  suet,  soap,  isinglass,  caviare,  leath- 
er, train-oil,  hcmjvseed,  linseed  ajid  to- 
bacco. The  chief  commercial  cities  are 
Tobolsk,  Irkutsk  and  Tomsk,  in  SilK-ria  ; 
Astn.chan,  Orrnburg  and  Kawm,  in  Asi- 
atic Russia;  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  in 
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the  interior  of  Russia ;  Archangel,  on  the 
White  sea ;  Libau  (though  very  much  de- 
cayed) in  Courland ;  Taganrog,  Caffa  or 
Theodosia,  Odessa,  Chereon,  Sehastopol 
and  Azoph,  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea 
of  Azoph ;  RigJi,  Peniau,  Narva,  Revel, 
Petersbujg,  Viborg,  Frc<icric3hainm  and 
Arensburg ;  the  places  where  the  fairs  are 
held,  at  Niznei-Novgorod,  Irbit,  &c., 
Connecting  the  caravan  trade  of  the  East 
with  the  inland  trade  of  European  Russia, 
which  is  promoted  by  canals  and  rivers. 
By  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph, 
Russia  carries  on  a  very  lively  trade  with 
various  Turkish  ports ;  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  witti  Persia  ;  by  way  of  Kiachta,  with 
China;  and,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  it  is  at  present  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  its  trade  in  the  Pacific.  Russia 
has  lately  sent  an  expedition  from  Kodiak 
northward,  to  make  topographical  surveys 
in  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  to 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
tlie  natives  of  this  unexplored  country. 
Her  colonies  in  North  America  are  well 
provided  for.  Her  officers  are  gahiing 
nautical  knowledge  in  England,  and  rmm- 
bers  have  been  sent  to  the  U.  States  of 
America,  where  models  of  nautical  archi- 
tecture and  vessels  celebrated  for  sailing 
have  been  purchased  on  Russian  ac- 
count. 

Sweden  and  JVorway.  The  articles  ex- 
ported from  the  28  Swedish  ports  are 
iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  fir,  alum  and 
fish.  The  chief  commercial  cities  are 
Stockholm,  Gottenburg  and  Gcfle.  Carls- 
crona  carries  on  considerable  trade  in 
iron,  timl)er,  pitch,  tar,  tiiUow,  potash,  lin- 
seed, &c.,  which  articles  aro  sent  mainly 
to  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  porta, 
commonly  in  exchange  for  salt.  The  ex- 
poits  of  Gottenburg  an;  fish,  iron,  ste^l 
and  Iwards.  The  institutions  of  Sweden 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  are  the 
bank,  the  East  India  company,  the  West 
India  company,  the  Levant  commercial 
company,  the  association  of  industiy,  &c. 
From  Norway  are  exported  fish,  oalt  and 
fir  timber,  deal  boards,  masts,  alum,  vitiiol, 
fish  and  seal  oil,  pitch,  hides,  woollen 
etockings,  iron,  copper  and  tar.  The 
chief  commercial  cities  ni-o  Christiania, 
Bergen,  Drontheim,  Christiausand,  Dnun- 
mer  and  Stavanger. 

SwUzerland.  Switzerland  has  a  consid- 
eral)!e  foreign  trade.  Its  exports  consist, 
chiefly,  of  fine  linen,  silks,  velvets,  imita- 
tions of  East  India  goods  and  shawls, 
fine  ciiiicoea,  clocks,  watches,  ribbons, 
wine,  cheese,  honey,  &c.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  of  importation  arc  colonial 


and  East  India  goods,  from  Holland ;  salt, 
grain,  wool  and  cloths,  from  Germany ; 
i-aw  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  from  Italy  ;  manu- 
factures, of  various  kinds,  from  England ; 
wine  and  brandy  from  France.  The 
principal  commercial  cities  of  Switzerland 
are  Bale,  Benie,  Zurich,  Geneva  and 
Neufchatel. 

Spain.  For  three  centuries,  with  the 
decrease  of  the  industry  of  S|)ain,  its  trade 
has  been  on  the  decline.  This  country 
might  have  monopoUzed  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  if  it  had  understood  and  im- 
proved its  situation.  The  natural  wealthf 
of  the  soil  is,  nevertheless,  still  the  prop 
of  its  trade.  The  most  important  pro- 
ductions are  wool,  silk,  salt,  iron,  copper, 
coal,  quicksilver,  barilla,  rice,  saltpetre,  su- 
gar, almonds,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs^ 
wines,  brandy  and  fruit.  In  Segovia  and 
Leon,  about  1,000,000  arobas  (q.  v.)  of 
fine  wool  are  annually  collected,  of  which 
about  four  fifths  are  disposed  of  to  the 
French,  Dutch  and  English.  The  excel- 
lent Spanish  wines,  brandy,  fruit,  barilla, 
&c.,  are  profitable  articles  for  tlie  countiy. 
From  the  port  of  Barcelona,  excellent 
silks,  coarse  cloths  and  cotton  goods,  with 
wane,  brandy,  almonds,  nuts,  and  otlier 
productions,  are  exported ;  in  return  for 
which,  the  same  port  receives  the  silks  of 
Lyons,  the  hosiery  of  Nismes,  various 
kinds  of  stuffs  and  cotton  goods,  German 
I'men  and  dried  stock-fish  from  England, 
amounting  to  about  $3,000,000.  The  ex- 
ports of  Valencia  consist,  principally,  of 
silk,  barilla  (soda),  coarse  wool,  dried  fruits., 
wine  and  brandy.  The  latter  is  exported, 
chiefly,  by  the  Dutch,  and  carried  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagiie.  The  English  carry 
to  Spain,  chiefly,  woollen  cloth ;  the 
French,  linen,  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  gro- 
ceries, &c.  From  the  port  of  Alicant,  the 
Spanianls  cx[>ort,  chiefly,  dried  fruits,  silk, 
wool,  barilla,  wine,  Castile  soap,  olives, 
eaffi-on,  a  kind  of  cochineal  called  granos, 
and  salt ;  of  which  last,  the  English  and 
Swedes  annually  take  upwards  of  9,000,000 
pounds.  In  Carthagena  and  Malaga,  also, 
much  business  is  dciie.  From  the  latter, 
wines,  dried  fruit,  almonds,  sumach,  an- 
chovies, olive-oil,  &:c.,  are  cxjK)rted.  Ca- 
diz has  been  one  of  the  principal  marts  in 
the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Ill  1792,  its  experts  to  the  two  In- 
dies amounted  to  the  sum  of  276,000,000 
reals,  and  its  impoils  to  upwards  of 
700,000,000  reals  (8  reals  make  1  dollar). 
Madrid,  the  royal  residence,  is  likewise  au 
important  commercial  place  and  depot. 
Seville  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
oil  and  oranges,  which  are  exported  from 
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Cadiz.  Almost  the  whole  Spanish  coast- 
ing trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
Dutch  and  EngUsh.  The  independence 
«)f  Spanish  America  has  almost  totally  an- 
nihilated the  colonial  power  of  Spain. 
The  situation  of  Cuha  may  be  considered 
dubious,  like  that  of  the  Phihppines.  (See 
Philippines  and  South  America.) 

Turkey.  The  Turks  are,  as  yet,  very 
far  from  being  a  commercial  nation,  al- 
though their  commerce  with  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  &c. 
by  means  of  the  Jews,  Ai'menians  and 
Greeks  living  in  Turkey,  who  have  the 
trade  of  this  country  almost  wholly  in 
their  hands,  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  did,  in- 
deed, at  first,  intenupt  very  much  the 
commerce  of  Austria  and  other  states ; 
and  the  British  were  also  formidable  rivals 
on  the  Ionian  isles ;  but  Vienna,  the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  Greek  trade,  has,  neveitheless, 
retained  its  connexion  with  Turkey,  while 
the  productions  and  the  demands  of  the  free 
Grcekfl  must  soon  much  increase.  They 
ofler  cotton  for  linen,  silk  for  cloths,  gold 
for  iron.  Nature  and  habit  recommend 
to  them  intercourse  with  Austria.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commerce  with  European 
Rusaia,  by  way  of  Constantinople  to 
Odessa,  was  very  much  restricted  by  the 
Porte,  subsequently  to  1823,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  relading,  to  which  it  subjected  the 
EurojKian  vessels  destined  for  Odessa,  and 
by  other  burdensome  regulations.  This, 
liowever,  has  been  changed  by  the  j)eace 
concluded  with  Russia  in  1829.  Eveiy 
vessel  can,  at  present,  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles umnolested.  This  must  soon  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  Turkish  trade 
also.  In  the  Archipelago,  the  Greek 
struggle  for  freedom  has  given  rise  to 
many  dangers  to  the  commerce  of  neu- 
trals. The  chief  conruncrcial  place  is 
Constantinople,  jjarticulariy  in  regard  to 
tlie  trade  with  Ru&sia.  Till  within  a  short 
period,  it  distributed  the  Russian  products 
through  the  ports  of  the  MedileiTanean. 
The  exports  of  this  city,  which,  under  a 
wise  and  active  governmciit,  might  become 
the  true  mart  of  the  world,  are  of  such 
little  importance,  that  the  great  quantities 
of  goods,  imported  for  the  use  of  Turkey, 
have  to  be  paid  for,  almost  wholly,  with 
gold  and  diamonds.  In  this  f)ort,  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italians  and  Dutch  obtain 
the  produce  of  Poland,  the  salt,  tiie  honey, 
the  wax,  the  tobacco  and  the  butter  of  the 
Ukraine ;  the  hides,  the  tallow,  the  hemp, 
the  canvass,  the  peltry,  and  the  metals  of 
Russia  and  Sil»eria,  and,  in  exchange,  give 
the  productions  of  their  own  countries. 


This  business   is  transacted  without  the 
Turks  having  the  slightest  part  in  it 

Hungary.  Hungary  is  considered  by 
Austria  as  a  foreign  country,  and  is  circled 
m  by  a  line  of  custom  officers.  The  trade 
of  Hungary,  therefore,  is  under  different 
regulations  from  tliat  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  and  is  any  thing  but  favored  by 
tlie  government.  Its  foreign  coinmerce 
is,  nevertlieless,  by  no  means  insignificant. 
The  exports  ajc  wine,  tobacco,  gall-nuts, 
antimony,  alum,  potash,  horne<i  cattle, 
wool,  iron,  copi)er,  wheat,  lye  and  barley. 
The  exports  by  far  excewi  the  imjiorts. 
Goods  can  only  be  introduced  through 
Austria  and  Turkey,  the  govenmient  hav- 
ing prohibited  every  other  way  that  might 
be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

II.  Asia.  The  commerce  of  Asia  is 
mostly  inland,  carried  on  chiefly,  in  West- 
ern and  Middle  Asia,  by  means  of  those 
caravans  (called,  by  a  poet,  thcjleets  of  the 
desert),  in  which,  sometimes,  iiiore  than 
.50,000  merchants  and  travellers  are  col- 
lected, while  the  number  of  camels  is  far 
greater.  The  central  point  of  this  trade 
by  caravans  is  Mecca,  which,  during  the 
presence  of  the  caravans,  offere  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  a  more  active  trade  and  a 
greater  accumulation  of  merchandise  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  muslins 
and  other  goods  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
productions  of  China,  all  the  spices  of  the 
East,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  &c.,  are 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  to 
Mecca,  from  whence  they  are  scattered 
over,  not  only  the  Asiatic,  but  also  the 
African  continent. 

The  Arabs,  who  were,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  first 
commercial  people  of  the  world,  have  now 
no  commerce  of  consequence.  Coffee, 
aloes,  almonds,  the  balsam  of  Mecca, 
spices  and  drugs,  and  their  African  im- 
ports of  myrrh,  frankincense  and  gum- 
arabic,  are  their  chief  articles  of  export. 
Yemen,  rich  in  the  costly  productions  of 
nature,  resorts  for  a  market  to  Mecca. 
The  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Red  sea  con- 
nect the  commerce  of  Arabia  with  that  of 
Africa,  especially  with  that  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia. 

From  Masuah,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
are  exported  gold,  civet,  ivory,  rhinoceros' 
horns,  rice,  honey,  wax  and  slaves ;  and  for 
these  the  Africans  obtain,  in  Mocha,  or 
Mecca,  and  Jedda,  cotton,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, pepjier,  musk,  ginger,  cardamom, 
camphor,  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  steel,  tur- 
meric, vermilion,  tobacco,  gunpowder, 
sandal-wood,  rice,  hardware,  arms,  and  a 
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number  of  other  kinds  of  European  man- 
ufactures. TJie  exports  from  Aden,  an 
Arab  cit}',  on  the  straits  of  Babehnandeb, 
where  many  Jews  reside  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  are  coffee,  ele])hants'  tusks,  gold, 
and  various  kinds  of  ginns ;  for  whicli  it 
imports  chiefly  East  India  and  Chinese 
productions.  Muscat,  a  port  in  the  Ara- 
bian province  Oman,  the  key  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  cairies  on  considerable  tirade 
with  British  India,  Sumatra,  the  Malay 
islands,  the  Red  sea,  and  tlic  eastern  coast 
of  Africa. 

Well  adapted  as  the  geogi"aphical  situa- 
tion of  Persia  is  for  commerce,  it  is  pur- 
sued, nevertheless,  with  very  little  energj^ 
and  little  enterprise.  Its  exports  consist 
mostly  of  horses,  silk,  pearls,  brocades, 
caqiets,  cotton  goods,  shawls,  rose-water, 
wine  of  Schiras,  dates,  wool  of  Caramania, 
gums,  drugs  of  various  kuids,  &c.  The 
chief  places  for  Persian  trade  ai-e  the 
Turkish  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora. 
The  hai'bor  of  Abuschar,  or  Buschir,  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  is  also  a  mart  for  Per- 
sian and  Indian  goods.  Bagdad,  once  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  and  extensive  com- 
merce, may  still  be  considered  as  the  gi'eat 
mart  of  the  East,  thou^i  it  is  by  no  means 
what  it  has  been.  From  Bassora,  the 
productions  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia  and 
the  Asiatic  islands  are  sent  to  Bagdad, 
where  they  find  a  very  good  market,  and 
from  whence  they  are  scattered  through 
the  other  cities  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
By  means  of  the  Arab  caravans,  Europe 
supplies  Pei-sia  with  goods  of  all  kinds, 
and  even  with  the  productions  of  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  nothing  to  give 
but  dates,  tobacco,  and  a  v?iy  moderate 
(luantity  of  woollen  stuffs,  its  whole  trade 
consisting  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  products  of  other  countries.  Bassora 
is,  by  its  situation,  the  mart  of  the  active 
Eiist  Indian,  Pei^sian  and  Arabic  trade, 
carried  on  in  the  Pei-sian  gulf.  Its  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  is  very  considerable, 
it  being  the  channel  through  which  the 
Ottoman  em])ire  is  sup})lied  witli  the  gro- 
ceries of  the  East,  and  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies. 

^^siatic  Turkeif.  The  i)rincii)al  port  of 
the  Levant  is  Smyrna,  a  very  important 
depot  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  articles  exported  from  the 
Levant  are  coffee,  cotton,  avooI,  silk,  mad- 
der, camels'  and  goats'  hair,  hides,  raisins, 
fio^,  pearls,  rotten-stone,  whet-stones,  nut- 
galls,  opium,  rhubarb  and  other  dnigs. 
Angora  sends  to  Smyrna,  by  caravans, 
considerable  quantities  of  Angora  goats' 
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hair,  and  stuffs  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  for  the  Angora  goats'  hair  is  manu- 
factured into  camlet,  in  the  Levant  itself, 
and  in  Europe,  esijcciaily  in  England, 
France  and  Holland,  some  of  whose  cam- 
let manufactories  keep  agents  in  Angora, 
through  v/hom  they  make  their  purchases. 
Damascus  is  tlie  centre  of  trade  ui  Syria, 
and  does  a  good  deal  of  business  through 
the  caravans,  which  go  from  the  north  of 
Asia  to  Mecca,  and  from  Bagdad  to  Cairo. 
Aleppo  has  much  commercial  intercourse 
with  Constantinople,  Bassora,  Bagdad, 
Damascus  and  Scanderoon,  or  Alexan- 
dretta,  to  which  places  caravans  go  every 
year,  tlnough  Aleppo.  Its  cxpoils  are  its 
ovai  silk  and  cotton  goods,  tlie  sliawls  and 
mushns  of  the  East  Indies,  the  gall-nuts 
of  Curdistan,  copper,  j)istachio-nuts,  and 
dmgs.  Alexandretta  has  some  trade  of 
importance.  Erzenun  is  the  mart  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  printed  linens,  groceries, 
rhubarb,  madder,  and  East  Indian  zedoarj'. 
TVie  British  East  Indies,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  For  the  long  period  of  4000 
ycai's,  the  products  of  India,  so  important 
in  commerce,  have  i-emained  the  same; 
for  all  the  commodities  and  treasures  of 
India,  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  are,  to 
this  day,  those  for  which  the  nations  of 
the  otlier  quarters  of  tlie  world  resort 
thither,  viz.,  rice,  indigo,  cochineal  and 
otlier  dye-stufis,  opium,  cotton,  silk,  diugs, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  The 
East  India  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Enghsh,  under  the  management  of  the 
East  India  company.  Next  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  U.  States  are  most  extensively 
engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  Den- 
mark carries  on  but  an  inconsiderable 
trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  that  once 
earned  on  liy  Sweden  is  now  almost  an- 
nihilated, although,  prior  to  the  late  great 
changes  in  the  government  of  that  coun- 
trj',  the  Swedish  East  India  company  was, 
of  all  the  commercial  societies  of  Europe, 
the  best  regulated,  and  the  most  success- 
ful in  its  ojierations,  next  to  the  English. 
The  trade  of  Portugal  with  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies  is  of  im- 
portance; that  of  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  inconsiderable.  Calcutta  is  the  most 
important  commercial  city  of  tlie  East  In- 
dies. Besides  it,  Benares,  Guzerat,  Oude 
and  Moultan  arc  worthy  of  note,  among 
the  commercial  towns  of  northern  India ; 
Madras  and  Pondichem',  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  Bombay,  Surat  and  Cochin,  on  the 
western ;  Goa,  &c.  From  Queda,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  are  obtained  tin, 
rice,  wax,  fish  maws  and  sharks'  fins ;  at 
Salengore,  Pahang  and  Trangano,  cloves, 
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nutmegs,  pepper,  camphor,  betel,  ivory, 
gold  dust,  tortoise  shell,  tin,  &c.  Gold 
dust  is  exported  chiefly  from  Malacca. 
Since  1819,  the  British  government  in 
Calcutta,  through  sir  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles,  has  founded,  accorduig  to  liis  plan, 
a  new  commercial  town  on  the  fertile, 
well-wooded  island  of  Sincapore  (q.  v.), 
on  the  south  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  on  the  straits  of  this  name,  which 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  British 
trade  with  China,  and  must  destroy  the 
China  trade  of  the  Dutch.  If  Sincapore 
is  made  a  free  port,  England  will  be  able 
to  supply  from  thence  all  of  Further  India 
with  the  productions  of  its  mdustiy. 

China.  The  trade  which  China  canies 
on  with  Europe,  British  India,  the  U. 
States  of  America,  Cochin-Chuia  and 
Slam,  with  Japan  and  the  other  Asiatic 
islands,  is  very  considerable.  The  British 
impoi-ts  into  China  are  partly  shipped  by 
the  East  India  company,  partly  by  pri- 
vate merchants.  From  1781  to  1791,  the 
company  sent  thither  to  the  amount  of 
£3,471,521  in  goods,  and  £3,588,264  in 
bullion ;  from  1792  to  1809,  £16,502,338 
worth  of  goods,  and  £2,466,946  in  bull- 
ion. The  exports  which  the  company 
made  to  England,  amounted,  from  1793 
to  1810,  including  duties,  freights,  &c., 
to  £41,203,422,  and  they  were  sold  for 
£57,896,274,  leaving  the  company  a  net 
profit  of  £16,692,852.  As  the  English 
East  India  company  trades  more  exten- 
sively with  the  Chinese  than  any  other 
body,  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  offi- 
cial statement  of  its  exports  of  tea  and 
raw  silk  from  the  port  of  Canton,  for  each 
of  the  following  ten  years,  as  given  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  lords,  printed  in  1821. 

Years.  Tea,  pounds.         SM,  pounds. 

1810—11  19,710,737  81,828 

1811—12  26,164,221  87,074 

1812—13  28,267,413  145,889 

1813—14  24,727,436  140,129 

1814—15  2(J,195,144  209,073 

1815—16  33,013,387  37,642 

1816—17  29,353,973  67,518 

1817—18  20,151,597  55,597 

181&— 19  21,085,860  48,007 

Average  of  1825, 6,7  37,090,898 

From  tlie  different  ports  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East,  35  ships  entered 
the  port  of  Canton  in  the  years  1818  and 
1819,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  was 
$8,714,272,  and,  including  what  was  ship- 
ped to  Macao,  the  total  was  $11,999,272. 
The  exports  of  the  English  merchants  not 
connected  with  tlie  company,  to  China, 


probably  amount  aiuuially  to  £500,000. — 
Next  to  the  English,  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  have  the  most  trade  with  China. 
In  tlie  following  ycai-s,  their  imports  into, 
and  expoits  of  tea  from.  Canton  were  as 
stated  below,  the  value  of  tlie  imports 
being  given  in  dollars,  the  amount  of  tea 
exported  being  stated  in  pounds. 

Years.  Imports.  Tea  exported. 

1815—16          $2,,527,500  7,245,290 

1816—17             5,(»9,600  8,954,100 

1817—18             7,076,828  9,622,130 

1818—19           10,017,151  10,988,649 

Average  exports  to  1800,  2,735,090 

«           «       of  1824— 25,  13,314,449 

having  increased  387  per  cent,  in  25  years. 
The  exports  of  tea  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany, in  this  time,  have  also  greatly  in- 
creased. The  company's  export  trade  from 
Europe  to  China  has  long  been  stationary. 
The  imports  of  the  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  into  China  consist  chiefly 
of  gold  bulhon,  for  which  tea  is  received  ; 
but  these  imports  are  small,  since  most  of 
them  obtain  their  tea  from  the  English  and 
Americans.  With  Siam,  Cambodia,  Co- 
chin-China,  the  Asiatic  islands  and  Japan, 
China  has  a  veiy  active  intercourse,  and, 
of  late,  with  Russia  also,  both  by  land 
through  Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  &c.,  and  by 
water.  The  Dutch,  English  and  Ameri- 
cans have  factories  at  Canton,  the  French 
an  agent  there  or  at  Macao,  the  Spaniards 
an  agent  at  Macao,  where  the  Portuguese 
have  a  colony. 

From  Siam  and  Tonquin  are  exported 
tin,  ivory,  diamonds  and  other  j)recious 
stones,  gold  dust,  copper,  salt,  betel,  pep- 
per, wax,  silk,  timber  and  lackered  wares, 
and  the  commerce  of  these  two  countries 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinees  and 
Portuguese.  The  trade  of  Cochin-China 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
The  exports  are  sugar,  silk,  gold,  betel- 
nuts,  ebony,  Japan-wood,  buffaloes'  horns, 
dried  fish  and  fish-skins.  The  Chinese 
empire  is  so  vast,  and  the  variety  of  the 
products  of  the  different  provinces  so 
great,  that  the  inland  commerce  of  this 
Avorid  in  itself  has  withdrawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  foreign  trade, 
which  oppressive  regulations  have  in- 
jured. Formerly,  however,  Chinese  ves- 
sels went  to  Arabia,  and  even  to  Egypt. 

Japan.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  from  Japan,  the  commerce  of 
this  country  has  been  almost  wholly  do- 
mestic. The  only  foreigners,  with  whom 
the  Japanese  still  have  any  trade,  are  the 
Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  and  these  are 
hmited  to  the  single  port  of  Nangasaki. 
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The  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with 
rice,  common  porcelain,  sugar,  ginseng, 
ivory,  silks,  nankeen,  lead,  tin  plates,  al- 
um, &c. ;  and,  in  return,  receive  copper, 
camphor,  lackered  wares,  pearls,  coals, 
and  a  metallic  composition,  called  sowas, 
consisting  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity 
of  gold.  The  Dutch  obtam  chiefly  cop- 
per, camphor,  lacker  and  lackered  wares. 
Only  2  Dutch  and  12  Chinese  vessels  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki 
annually.  After  the  airival  of  a  vessel 
and  the  perfonnance  of  the  preliminary 
ceremonies,  the  goods  are  sent  on  shore. 
Then  come  the  imperial  ofiicei-s  (for  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  the  monop- 
oly of  the  emperor),  who  examine  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  de- 
Uberate  together,  and  fix  the  price  of  the 
native  commodities  that  are  demanded  in 
return.  Foreigners  must  submit  to  tliese 
conditions,  or  keep  the  goods  which  tliey 
have  brouglit.  The  Japanese  merchants 
can  obtain  foreign  goods  only  by  pur- 
chasing them  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
manufacture  of  silks  and  woollens,  porce- 
lain and  lackered  wares,  the  Japanese  are 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Europeans, 
In  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  tliey 
have  also  attained  great  skill.  The  Japan- 
ese sabres  and  daggers  are  veiy  excellent, 
and  are  perhaps  suq^assed  only  by  the 
sabres  of  Damascus.  In  pohshing  steel 
and  all  other  metals,  they  are  also  very 
skilful,  and  their  fine  porcelains  are  much 
superior  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  the  English  be- 
gan to  trade  with  Japan  ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries,  and  afterwards  the 
Dutch,  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  gov- 
ernment against  thein.  In  1673,  the  at- 
tempt to  renew  the  trade  was  again  frus- 
trated by  the  Dutch.  On  account  of  the 
gi-eat  advantages  which  it  was  thought 
this  trade  would  ensure  to  England,  a 
third  attempt  was  made  in  1699,  and  the 
factory  at  Canton  was  instmcted  to  enter 
into  connexion  with  Japan,  if  by  any 
means  possible.  The  result,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  expectation,  and  all  further  at- 
tempts have  been  given  up.  In  1813, 
however,  wlien  Java  was  subjected  to 
Great  Britain,  tlie  East  India  company 
had  some  slight  intercourse  with  Japan. 
The  Russian  mission  to  Japan,  under 
Krusenstern,  in  1805,  wsis  no  less  unsuc- 
cessful than  the  English  had  been.  (See 
Golownin.) 

The  Islands  of  Amboyna,  Banco,  the 
Bandas,  Java,  SmuUra,  Borneo,  &c. — 
From  Amboyna  are  exported  cloves,  to 
confine  the  cultivation  of  which  solely  to 


this  island,  the  Dutch  took  great  pains  to 
extirpate  all  the  clove-trees  on  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  For  this  purj)ose,  also, 
the  government  of  Amboyna,  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  still  makes  a  journey  ev- 
ery year  to  the  other  Dutch  islands.  Ban- 
ca  is  celebrated  for  its  tin  mines,  and  the 
exportation  of  this  tin  to  China  is  of  much 
importance,  as  the  Chinese  prefer  it  to  the 
English  on  account  of  its  malleability. 
About  4,000,000  pounds  of  tin  are  ob- 
tamed  aimually.  The  Baiida  islands  pro- 
duce nutmegs  and  mace.  The  staple  ex- 
ports from  Batavia,  where  all  the  goods 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  are  de- 
posited, are  pepper,  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee  and  indigo.  6,250,000  pounds  of 
pepper,  part  of  which  is  raised  on  the 
island  itself,  part  brought  from  Bantam, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  other  islands, 
are  annually  stored  in  the  magazines. 
Both  coffee  and  sugar  have  also  been  cul- 
tivated here,  of  late  years,  to  the  amount 
each  of  10,000,000  pounds.  Borneo  has, 
besides  pepper,  gold  in  dust  and  bars,  Avax, 
sago,  camphor,  the  last  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality.  In  addition  to  the  Dutch 
and  English,  the  Chinese  have  here  an 
active  trade.  The  exports  of  Ceylon  are 
cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  betel, 
cocoa-nuts,  drugs,  timber,  pearls,  precious 
stones,  corals,  &c.  Of  the  Philippines, 
the  j)rincipal  are  Lucon  or  Manilla,  and 
Magindanao  or  Mindana.  The  exports  are 
indigo,  sugar,  silk,  gold  dust,  quassia,  pep- 
per, tortoise-shell,  wax,  precious  stones, 
silver,  sago  and  tobacco.  The  trade  of 
the  Philippines  with  China  and  South 
America  is  considerable.  Manilla  pro- 
duces sugai-,  the  best  Asiatic  tobacco,  in- 
digo, and  a  kind  of  hemp.  The  Prince 
of  Wales'  island,  fi-om  its  situation  be- 
tween India,  China  and  the  Eastern  isles, 
has  an  important  trade.  Its  exports  ai-e 
chiefly  benzoin,  pepper,  betel-nuts,  gro- 
ceries, metals.  East  India  zinc,  cochineal, 
eagle-wood,  Japan- wood,  elej)hants'  teeth, 
sugar,  and  silver  bullion.  Sumatra  car- 
ries on  considerable  trade.  The  exports 
are  gold  dust,  betel,  benzoin,  pepper, 
camphor,  Japan-wood,  sulphur  and  rat- 
tans, wax,  gum-lac,  gioceries,  tin,  &c. 

III.  Africa.  The  want  of  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  immeasurable  deserts  by 
which  the  fruitful  regions  of  Africa  are 
separated,  form  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  that  extension  of  commerce,  which 
the  great  fertility  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  would  promise.  In  addition  to  the 
intercoui-se  of  the  interior,  the  conmierce 
of  Africa  has  its  som-ces  in  Egypt,  the 
Barbary  states,    on    the   west    coast    in 
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Guinea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rivcra 
Gambia,  Niger  and  Senegal,  at -the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies, and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea. 
The  inland  trade  is  canied  on  by  means 
of  caravans.  The  African  caravans  con- 
sist of  from  500  to  2000  cajneis.  The 
three  principal  countries  from  which  they 
proceed  arc  Morocco,  Fez  and  Egj^pt. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  inland  trade  of 
Africa  are  salt,  gold  and  slaves.  The 
greatest  caravans  go  from  the  western 
coast  and  from  the  interior  by  way  of 
Timbuctoo,  the  great  mart  of  the  uiland 
trade,  and  other  places  of  depot,  to  the 
eastern  coast,  where  the  most  important 
commercial  places  are  Natal  (on  the  coast 
of  Lagoa),  Soffala,  Quilimane,  JMozani- 
bique,  Querimba,  Quiloa,  Monibaza,  Me- 
linda,  BraAa,  Blagadoxo,  Berbera,  Zeila 
and  Adel.  Quihmane,  Mozambique  and 
Melinda  are  Portuguese  settlements. 
From  Adel,  Zeila,  Berbera  and  Brava  are 
exported,  -mainly,  gold  dust,  ivory  and 
incense,  for  which  the  products  of  Arabia 
and  the  East  Indies  are  returned.  There 
is  considerable  trade  between  the  British 
settlements  hi  the  East  Indies  and  Mo- 
zambique, and  the  English  obtain  ele- 
])hants'  and  hippopotamus'  teeth,  tortoise- 
sliell,  drugs,  cowries,  gold,  &c. 

The  Barhary  States.  The  commercial 
intercoui-se  ot  the  Barbary  states  with 
Europeans  is  very  inconsiderable  and 
vacillating,  and  tlie  little  business  which 
is  transacted  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  British  and  Americans.  The 
exports  consist  of  olive-oil,  wax,  wool, 
wheat,  gums,  almonds,  dates,  aromatic 
seeds,  ivory,  leather,  hides  and  ostrich- 
feathers.  Even  the  ccral  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  (from  cape  Rosa  to  cape  Roux)  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  F'rench  and  Italians ; 
and  the  annual  i)roduce  of  about  50,000 
pounds  of  coral  is  more  than  $420,000. 
But  a  far  more  impoitant  commerce  is 
j)ui-sued  by  the  Barbary  states  with  Ara- 
bia, Egypt,  and  the  interior  of  Afiica. 
Their  caravTins  are  met  with  in  Mecca, 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  chief  com- 
mercial cities  are  Algiei-s,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Sallee,  and  Agadeez,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  in 
IVIorocco,  Mogadore.  Before  the  French 
revolution,  the  commerce  of  Algiers  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of 
French  merchants  at  Marseilles,  who  had 
regular  settlements  in  the  ports  of  Bona, 
La  Calle  and  Il-Col.  But,  in  180G,  the  dey 
conveyed,  for  $50,000,  the  possession  of 
those  ports  to  England.  Tlie  chief  ports 
of  export  of  Algiere  are  Bona  and  Oran. 
Tunis  is  the  most  important  connnercial 


state  in  Bari)ary.  Its  chief  harbors  are 
Bisorta,  Susa  and  Soliman.  Tripoli  has 
httle  trade,  and  its  exports  consist  mostly 
of  saffron,  ashes,  senna  leaves  and  mad- 
der. The  trade  of  Morocco  and  Sallee  is 
also  of  little  importance.  Agadeez,  or 
Santa  Cruz,  is  the  most  southerly  harbor 
of  Morocco,  and  was  once  the  centre  of  a 
veiy  important  trade.  Fez  is  still  su(;h  a 
centre  betAveen  the  ports  of  IMorocco,  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica.    (See  Timbuctoo  and  Wassanah.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  with 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  is  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  Great  Britain.  In  1809,  the 
importation  of  English  goods  exceeded 
£330,000,  while  the  exports  of  the  colony 
(mostly  Cape  wuie)  did  not  amount  to 
£6000.  The  amount  of  the  trade  has 
si}ice  been  veiy  much  enlarged  by  the  in- 
crease of  colonization.  The  average  ex- 
})orts  from  Great  Britain  to  the  cape  of 
Gootl  Hope  amount  to  $2,119,000,  and 
the  imports  into  England  from  the  Cape 
to  $1,561,000. 

Egypt.  From  its  uncommonly  favora- 
ble situation  in  the  centre  of  three  portions 
of  the  globe,  this  country  seems  destined 
by  nature  to  be  also  the  centre  of  their 
commerce ;  but  it  has  altogether  lost  its 
fonner  high  rank  in  the  commercial  world, 
since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  channel  of 
the  India  trade.  It  has,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable inland  trade,  which  extends  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Three  caravans  go 
thither,  every  year,  from  Egypt,  One 
goes  to  Sennaar,  and  collects  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country  and  Abyssinia ;  an- 
other to  Darfour,  and  the  third  to  Fez, 
whither  the  jiroductions  of  Bomou,  and 
all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Nile,  are 
brought.  Other  caravans  exch.inge  Egyj)- 
tian  commodities  for  those  of  tlie  East 
Indies  and  Arabia.  But  the  most  consid- 
erable is  that  which  consists  of  the  united 
caravans  of  Abyssinia  and  Western  Africa, 
and  goes  annually  to  Mecca.  The  exports 
of  Egypt  are  rice,  com,  cotton,  myirb, 
incense,  opium,  dates,  mother-of-pearl, 
ivorj',  gums  and  drugs  of  various  kinds, 
hides,  wax,  &c.,  most  of  which  go  to 
Constantinople,  the  Barbary  states,  Great 
Britain,  Venice  and  Mai-seilles.  It  also 
exports  the  productions  of  Arabifi,  e.  g., 
Mocha  coffee.  The  chief  commercial 
cities  are  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  since 
1819  united  again  by  a  canal.  Cairo  has 
two  ports,  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  France 
sends  to  Egypt  woollen  cloth,  red  caps, 
fringes  of  all  kinds,  and  ornaments  of 
dress,  ordinaiy  china  ware,  arms,  &c. 
England    sends  mushns,  and  cloths  of 
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different  kinds,  alum,  iron,  lead,  vitriol, 
guns,  &c.  From  Florence,  silks  are  im- 
ported. 

Guinea.  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Pepper, 
Ivory,  Gold  and  Slave  Coaat.s,  where  the 
Dutch,  French,  English  and  Danes  have 
settlements,  export  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums, 
hides,  &c.,  and  formerly  slaves,  in  ex- 
change for  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
linen,  arms,  gunpowder,  &c.  The  coasts 
of  Lower  Guinea  (Congo,  Angola,  &c.), 
and  the  Guinea  islands,  mostly  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  export  grain,  provis- 
ions, cotton,  inchgo,  sugar,  &c.  The 
slave-trade  (q.  v.)  is  here  prosecuted  still 
by  the  Portuguese.    Among  the  other 

African  Islands,  the  Azores  raise,  for 
exportation,  wine  and  fruits.  About 
20,000  pipes  of  the  former  are  annually 
exported  by  the  English  and  Americans, 
chiefly  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
Island  of  St.  Michael  sends,  every  year,  to 
England  and  the  United  States  60—80,000 
boxes  of  oranges.  The  oranges  of  the 
island  of  Pico  are  remarkable  for  their 
superior  quality.  This  island  also  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  kind  of  wood,  which  is 
almost  equal  to  mahogany. — The  staple 
productions  of  the  Canaries  are  archil,  in 
its  raw  state,  rose- wood,  brandy  and  Ca- 
nary wine.  The  last  goes  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies  and  England:  in  the  latter 
countrj"^,  it  is  always  sold  for  Madeira  wine. 
— The  cape  Verd  islands  export  archil  in 
a  raw  state,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths  for 
the  use  of  the  Africans. — The  staple  prod- 
uct of  Rladeira  is  valuable  wine,  which 
is  divided  into  five  kinds,  according  to  the 
market  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
most  excellent  is  called  London  particular. 
The  next  in  quality  is  also  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  Of  inferior  quality  is  that 
destined  for  the  India  market.  The  kind 
that  goes  to  America  holds  the  fourth 
rank,  and  the  fifth  is  designated  by  the 
name  oi' cargo.  Of  this  wine,  the  English 
aniuially  receive  more  than  7000  pipes ; 
the  U.  States,  about  ^3000.— The  Isle  of 
Bourbon  produces  coffee,  cloves,  white 
pepper,  cotton,  gums,  benzoin  and  aloes. 
Its  trade  is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
JMadagascar,  Isle  de  France,  the  Comoro 
islands,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa. — The  Isle 
da  France,  or  ftlauritius,  expoits  coffee, 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
ambergris,  &c. — The  exports  of  Madagas- 
car are  cowries,  betel-nuts,  ambergris, 
^vax,  cocoa-nuts  and  corn. 

IV.  America.  The  extensive  coasts  of 
America  give  it  all  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  ancient  world,  free  from  tlie 
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obstacles  presented  by  those  masses  of 
continents,  the  interior  of  which  is  so  re- 
mote from  the  sea  and  destitute  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  like  the  whole  of  Afi-ica  and 
tlie  boimdless  tracts  of  Asiatic  Tartaiy  and 
Siberia.  In  the  abundance  of  navigable 
rivers,  both  North  and  South  America 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  long 
chain  of  great  lakes,  and  numerous  navi- 
gable rivers  in  North  America  are  already 
the  theatre  of  a  veiy  active  commerce. 
The  great  inland  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  rendered  accessible  by  rivers  of 
gigantic  magnitude,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
an  inland  navigation  may  be  eflfected,  al- 
most without  having  recoui^se  to  the  aid 
of  art.  But  there  still  remains,  for  the 
promotion  of  American  commerce,  the 
execution  of  a  great  work — the  digging 
through  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Darien — 
by  which  a  connexion  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  would  be  effected,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  would  be  incalculable. 
The  western  passage  to  India,  which  Co- 
lumbus sought  for,  would  then  be  effected. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  points  out  three 
places  as  most  adapted  to  the  execution 
of  such  a  project.  Nature  herself  seems 
wilhng  to  assist,  for,  though  the  mountains 
forbid  the  idea  of  fonnhig  a  canal  unme- 
diately  across  the  isthmus,  yet,  by  starting 
in  lat.  12°  N.,  joining  the  head  of  lake 
Nicaragua  to  a  small  river  which  runs  in- 
to the  Pacific  ocean,  and  forming  a  canal 
30  miles  long,  through  a  low,  level  coim- 
try,  a  communication  between  the  two 
oceans  might  be  effected.  The  govern- 
ments which  are  most  du-ectly  interested 
in  making  such  a  canal  are,  at  present, 
too  weak  and  too  unsettled  to  be  able  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  yet  Bolivar  appears  to 
have  always  had  this  great  work  in  view. 
The  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  rapid  progress  which  the  U. 
States  have  made,  in  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, is  unparalleled.  Hardly  had  this 
people  appeared  on  the  ocean,  before  ev- 
eiy  coast  of  the  earth  was  visited  by  their 
navigators.  While  they  are  seen  covering 
tlie  ocean  vvith  their  vessels,  throughout 
the  Atlantic  coast,  even  to  cape  Horn, 
whence  they  enter  the  broad  Pacific ;  in 
the  other  direction,  they  press  onward  to 
the  ice  of  the  north  pole,  and  penetrate 
the  deep  recesses  of  Hudson's  bay  and 
Davis's  straits.  The  most  remote  and  dan- 
gerous seas  are  traversed  by  their  keels. 
The  coasts  of  the  whole  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  western  coast  of  America,  and 
tlie  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  are  visited  by 
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them.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  an 
American  merchantman  to  make  u  \'oj-ag(; 
round  the  world,  starting  from  tlie  (J. 
States,  going  rouud  cape  Horn  to  the 
nortli-west  coast  of  America,  taking  in 
fm-s,  sailing  to  Chuia,  and  going  tlience, 
with  tea,  &c.,  to  the  ports  of  Europe. 
The  American  whalera  are  distuiguished 
for  skill  and  boldness. 

Agrkidtural  Exports.  The  trade  of  the 
U.  States  for  the  year  enduig  Se[)tember, 
1828,  may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the 
remarks  to  be  made  upon  the  subject  of 
this  commerce.  The  exports  of  domestic 
products  for  that  year,  according  to  the 
custom-house  estimates,  were  $50,6G9,G69. 
Those  of  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the 
countiy,  were  $23,487,229,  and,  according- 
ly, nearly  half  of  the  entire  amoimt.  The 
next  greatest  export  is  that  of  tobacco, 
which  ainounted  to  $5,269,960.  Of  rice, 
the  export  amounted  to  82,620,696.  The 
value  of  these  tlu'ce  articles,  being  over 
$30,000,000,  tlius  constituted  three  fifths 
of  the  whole.  In  the  annual  returns 
made  to  congi'ess,  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products  are  divided  into  those  of 
the  sea,  the  forest,  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. The  three  species  of  agricultu- 
ral articles  above  mentioned  are  mostly 
the  productiojis  of  the  Southern  States, 
including  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
other  exports,  coming  under  the  same 
head,  arc  mostly  furnished  by  the  Middle 
and  VVestem  States ;  namely,  lieef,  tallow, 
hides  and  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  ba- 
con and  hogs,  hoi-ses,  mules,  sheej),  flour, 
biscuits,  corn-meal,  rye-meal,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  apples,  flax-seed  and  hops.  Of 
these  articles,  the  principal  is  flour  and 
biscuit,  the  value  of  which  was  $4,464,774, 
being  the  third  article  in  value  aniong  the 
exports.  <  The  fifth  article  in  value  is  that 
of  swine  and  their  juoducts,  viz.,  bacon, 
pork  and  lard,  the  value  of  which  was 
$1,495,830,  maldng  about  one  thirty-third 
part  in  value  of  the  whole  export.  The  ar- 
ticles of  corn-meal  and  rye-meal  amount- 
ed to  $881,894,  constituting  a  little  more 
than  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
exports.  Cattle  and  their  })roducts,  in- 
cluding butter  and  cheese,  exceeded  the 
last  amount,  being  $896,316.  This  spe- 
cies of  export  is  of  far  less  comparative 
importance  in  tlie  trade  than  fonnerly,  be- 
ing limited  to  its  present  amount,  not  by 
the  capacity  for  production,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  demand  in  the  foreign  markets ; 
for  an  increase  of  the  foreign  demand 
would  very  soon  double  and  treble  the 
quantity.  Some  of  the  articles  compre- 
hended in  the  above  list,  though  agricul- 


tural products,  yet  involve  some  process 
of  manufacture;  such,  for  example,  as 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  flour,  biscuit,  meal, 
and  part  of  the  tobacco.  A  great  many, 
however,  of  the  exports  coming  under  the 
head  of  manufactures,  ijiclude  in  them  the 
value  of  materials  supplied  by  agriculture, 
such  as  the  cotton  fabrics,  thos(!  of  leather, 
and  spirits  distilled  from  grain  ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  strictly  agricultural  jsrod- 
ucts  of  the  country  constitute  a  liirger 
proportion  of  the  whole  exports  tliiin  the 
tables  represent;  and  yet  the  jiroportion 
represented  by  the  tables  is  very  large,  be- 
ing 38,500,000  out  of  the  50,000,000;  and, 
if  we  add  the  value  of  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  agriculture  for  the  manufactured 
exports,  we  shall  have  at  least  six  sevenths 
of  the  whole  domestic  exportation  consist- 
ing of  the  raw  jiroducts  of  agriculture. — 
Products  of  the  Sea.  The  products  of  the 
whale,  coil,  mackerel  and  heiring  fisheries, 
exported  mostly  from  the  Northern  States, 
amount  to  $1,693,980,  being  nearly  a  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  domestic  exports 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  value  consists  of 
codfish,  and  more  than  one  third  of  the 
products  of  the  whale-fisheries. — Products 
of  the  Forest.  The  value  of  skins,  furs, 
ginseng,  lumber,  staves,  bark,  tar,  pitch, 
rosin  and  turpentine,  and  })ot  and  pearl 
ashes,  partly  from  the  Northern  and  partly 
from  the  Southern  States,  which  were 
formerly  of  much  greater  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  trade  of  the  country,  now 
constitutes  about  one  thirteenth  part  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  domestic  exports,  and 
amounts  to  $3,889,611.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  in  these  articles,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  codfish  and  bread-stuffs,  is 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  South  America-  The  skins  and  the 
furs  go  to  Europe  and  Canton,  the  gin- 
seng to  Canton,  but  in  less  quantity  than 
formeriy,  being,  in  1828,  but  $91,164 ;  and 
the  pot  and  {>earl  ashes  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  Fr-dncc— Manufactures.  The 
manufactures  are,  as  yet,  of  the  coarser 
sort,  consisting  partly  of  articles  made  of 
the  products  of  the  country,  and  [)artly  of 
those  fabricated  from  foreign  materials. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
tiy, in  their  eariy  stages,  will  be  most  nat- 
urally directed  to  the  working  of  the  raw 
materials  of  domestic  production;  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  a  very  small  part  of 
the  value  of  exported  manufiictures  con- 
sists of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  previous- 
ly imported.  The  articles  in  which  the 
foreign  materials  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  value,  are  spirits  manufactured 
from  molasses,  refined  sugar,  articles  of 
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iron,  cordage,  chocolate,  gunpowder,  um- 
brellas and  parasols,  gold  and  silver  coin, 
and  jeweliy.  Tiie  whole  estimated  value 
of  cxpoits  of  home  manufactures  is  about 
$0,500,000,  being  about  13  jier  cent,  of  the 
whole  domestic  exports  of  the  country. 
About  $700,000  of  this  amount  ought  to 
be  stnick  out  of  the  hst  of  domestic  ex- 
ports, being  gold  and  silver  coin,  consist- 
ing, mostly,  of  metals  iinported  from 
abroad,  and,  after  being  coined  at  the 
mhit,  agam  exported.  The  labor  put  upon 
these  materials,  in  coiniiig,  is  so  inconsid- 
erable a  part  of  their  value,  that  the  value  of 
the  coin  of  the  country  exported  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  tlie  estimate  of  the  value 
of  domestic  exports.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold,  it  is  true,  have  been  produ- 
ced m  North  Carohna,  but  by  no  means 
enough,  as  yet,  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  though  it 
is  to  be  considered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  article,  as  far  as  it  can  be  supphed 
from  the  domestic  mines,  \vill  tend  threct- 
ly  abroad,  bemg  drawn  into  this  channel 
by  the  higher  price  of  gold,  compared  with 
silver,  in  England  and  France  than  in  the 
U.  States  ;  die  value  being,  m  England, 
as  lo^u,  in  France,  as  l^v^,  and  in  the 
U.  States,  as  15^  to  1.  Consequently, 
the  gold,  whether  in  coin  or  bulhon,  tends 
strongly  to  leave  the  countiy.  Some  of 
it  is  aiTcstcd  for  use  in  jewelry  and  the 
arts,  but  very  little  in  the  currency,  or  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks.  Omitting  this 
article,  then,  the  other  articles  above  enu- 
merated, being  the  only  ones  the  value  of 
which  is  made  up,  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, of  foreign  materials,  are  valued,  in 
the  returns,  at  $083,000.  The  value  of 
materials  imported,  luid  then  wrought  up 
in  manufactured  articles,  and  exported, 
and  uicluded  in  the  list  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures, may  be  estimated  at  about 
$200,000  or  8250,000  ;  leaving  the  net 
exports  of  manufactures  from  the  raw 
products  suj)phad  by  the  country  about 
$5,750,000.  As  cotton  lal^rics  t'orm  a 
large  item  in  this  hst  of  ex])orted  manu- 
factures, and  those  fabrics  are  mostly  of 
the  coarser  kind,  the  raw  material  will 
constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
A'alue,  and  the  projjortional  value  of  the 
direct  wages  of  manufacturing  labor,  in- 
corporated in  these  exports,  will  be  i)ro- 
jiortionally  less.  It',  for  instance,  a  plough, 
or  trunk,  or  quantity  of  combs,  be  sent 
abi-oad,  almost  the  whole  value  of  the  ex- 
])ort  consists  of  the  wages  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  juid  a  still  greater  j)ix)poi-tion  of  the 
value  of  earthen  aiul  stone  wai-es,  which 
make  a  very  considerable  item  hi  this  hst,  is 


of  this  description;  whereas  an  export  of 
spirits  distilled  from  West  India  molasses 
comiwises  a  comparatively  small  pro])or- 
tional  value  of  manufacturing  labor.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  hst  of  domestic  manufactur- 
ed articles  together,  and  making  allow- 
ances for  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  in 
their  rudest  state,  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  ground  or  from  anunals,  and  as- 
sume the  character  of  merchandise,  by 
deducting  their  value  from  the  gross 
amount  of  that  of  tlie  exported  manufac- 
tures, the  remainder,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  manufacturing  labor,  uiterest  of 
capital  and  profits  incorporated  into  tliese 
materials,  to  bring  them  into  tiie  state  in 
which  they  are  exported,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  $4,000,000.  We  will 
now  glance  hastily  at  the  descrijitions  of 
articles  on  which  the  aits  of  the  U.  States 
are  employed  for  the  supply  of  foreign 
markets ;  and  the  most  considerable  of 
them  is  cotton  twist,  thread  and  fabrics, 
the  exported  value  of  which,  for  the  year 
1828,  was  $1,000,000  and  a  fraction  over, 
being  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  do- 
mestic exports,  the  principal  markets  of 
which  are  South  Ajnerica,  Mexico  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  value  of  leather, 
and  its  various  manufactures,  exported,  is 
a  little  over  $500,000,  making  one  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  \vhicli  we  are  speaking.  The 
value  of  hats  exported  during  the  same 
year  was  about  $333,300 — a  veiy  large 
amount,  considering  the  short  period 
since  this  article  lias  been  sent  to  foreign 
markets.  Soap  and  candles  have  long 
been  supphed  for  the  foreign  markets,  the 
amount  for  the  year  in  question  being  about 
$900,000.  The  vaiious  articles  manu- 
factured, for  the  most  part,  of  wood,  such 
as  furniture,  or  of  wood,  leather  and  iron, 
such  as  coaches  and  carriages,  besides  va- 
rious agi'icultural  implements  supplied  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  con- 
stitute a  veiy  imjiortant  brancli  of  trade, 
which  amounted  to  between  $600,000  and 
$700,000.  The  American  glass  begins  to 
appear  in  tlie  fonugn  markets.  The  value 
sent  abroad  in  1828  was  $51,452,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  increased.  The  other  experts 
consist  of  a  variety  of  articles  in  small 
quantities,  among  which  ai'e,  wearing  ap- 
parel, combs  and  biutons,  brushes,  fire- 
engines  and  apparatus,  jjruituig-presses 
and  types,  musical  instniments,  books, 
maps,  paper  and  stationaiy,  and  trunks. 
It  is  apparent,  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion and  estimates,  that  the  manufactured 
articles,  of  which  the  export  is  most  con- 
siderable and  tlie  most  flourishing,  arc 
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those  of  which  the  raw  materials  consist, 
mostly,  of  cotton,  wood  and  leather. 

Foreign  Exports.  The  foreign  articles 
imported  and  again  exjx)rted  from  the 
oountiy,  during  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  $21,595,017.  This  trainsit  trade  thus 
appeai-s  to  form  a  very  impoilant  part  of 
the  American  commerce.  But  one  third 
of  this  whole  amount  consists  of  an  article 
which  affords  veiy  little  freight,  namely, 
specie,  the  exjjort  of  which,  during  the 
same  year,  was  about  $7,500,000.  An- 
other lai-ge  item  in  value,  of  this  transit 
trade,  consists  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  exports 
of  which  were  $2,000,000.  The  foreign 
silks  exported  amounted  to  about  a  quar- 
ter as  much.  The  value  of  wines  export- 
ed was  al)out  $S33,300  ;  that  of  teas 
about  twice  as  much  ;  and  that  of  coffee 
and  cocoa  $1,500,000,  and  of  sugar  near- 
ly $1,000,000.  These  are  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  foreign  export.  The 
other  exi>orts  of  foreign  articles  previously 
imi>orted  amounted,  during  the  same  year, 
to  about  $8,000,000  in  the  whole ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 

Imports.  The  imports,  for  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  custom-house  es- 
timates, amounted  to  $88,589,824,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  estimated  value  of  tlie  exports 
by  about  $16,250,000.  There  should,  of 
coiu-se,  be  an  excess  of  value  of  imports, 
according  to  those  returns,  whetlier  their 
value  is  estimated  at  the  cost  in  foreign 
ports,  or  at  the  market-price  in  the  Amer- 
ican ports  ;  for  these  goods  are  the  returns 
for  the  exports,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  the  rate  of  the  markets  in  the  U. 
States ;  and,  ludess  a  greater  value  of  mer- 
chandise can  be  obtained  in  exchange,  in 
the  foreign  poi-te,  the  ship-owners  would 
obtain  nothing  for  outward  freight:  and 
still  more  ought  the  value  of  the  imports 
in  the  American  markets,  after  deducting 
duties,  to  exceed  that  of  the  exjx>rts ;  lor 
this  excess  is  the  only  fund  for  paying  the 
two  freights  and  interest  on  the  capital 
employed.  This  excess,  for  the  year  in 
question,  was  about  22  per  cent.,  which 
oaiuiot,  however,  be  considered  very  exact, 
hut  is  probably  below  the  actual  rate. 
That  it  must  be  a  large  amoimt,  in  order 
to  save  the  merchants  from  loss,  is  evi- 
dent ;  for  the  registered  tonnage,  which 
is  mostly  employed  in  foreign  trade,  is 
about  750,000  tons,  so  that  an  excess  of 
$16,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports  over 
that  of  exports,  supposing  an  exchange  of 
one  for  the  other,  would  give  only  about  $21 
per  ton  per  annum  for  the  shipping  employ- 
ed— an  amount  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  navigation,  including 


port-charges,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  ui- 
terest  on  tlic  cajHtal  uivested  m  the  car- 
goes, and  a  small  profit  to  the  merchant. 
But  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  shippmg  actu- 
ally employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  if  we 
estimate  the  accession  at  $16,000,000,  and 
suppose  the  whole  trade  confined  to 
American  ships,  will  exceed  that  above- 
mentioned,  since  the  registered  vessels  are 
partially  employed  in  the  coasting-trade,  as 
v(;ssels  often  take  a  cargo  from  one  home 
port  to  another,  whence  a  cargo  is  taken 
for  exportation.  But  a  pait  of  this  trade 
requires  none  of  the  excess,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  navigation,  for  about  one  thir- 
teenth jiart  in  value  is  carried  on  in  for- 
eign bottoms,  the  imports  in  which  were 
aljout  $6,500,000.  If  the  whole  trade 
were  carried  on  by  foreign  shipping,  and 
the  whole  were  a  barter  trade,  without 
credits,  as  the  trade  between  any  two  na- 
tions, or  any  number  of  nations,  must,  in 
eflect,  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  value  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  estimated  at  the  prices 
in  the  home  market,  after  deducting  duties 
paid  on  importation,  must  be  just  equal ; 
for,  in  the  case  supposed,  all  the  expenses 
of  transportation  are  defrayed  by  the  for- 
eign ship-ownei*s.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  foreign  shipping  is  employed  in 
the  trade,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  im- 
jwrts  over  that  of  exports  will  be  reduced ; 
since,  if  a  country  employs  foreign  ship- 
ping in  its  trade,  it  must  export  an  addi- 
tional value  of  merchandise  to  pay  the 
freights,  or  import  a  smaller  value  of  mer- 
chandise in  exchange  for  the  same  ex- 
ports. In  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of 
gooils  imported,  without  pretending  to 
great  exactness,  which  is  the  less  impor- 
tant as  the  proportions  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  it  appears  tliat  some  of 
the  principal  articles  have  constituted 
neariy  the  following  proportion  of  the 
whole  imports,  jjreviously  to  1828 ;  viz. — 
wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  11  per  cent.; 
cotton  stuffs,  12 ;  silks,  10 ;  hemj)  and  flax, 
and  manufactures  of  them,  5;  iron  and 
steel,  and  manufactures  of  them,  5  ;  spir- 
its, U  ;  molasses,  2^  ;  teas,  4  ;  coffee,  3i  ; 
sugar,  5i  ;  and  indigo,  1^  per  cent. 

The  principal  trade,  l)oth  import  and  ex- 
port, is  with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen 
cies,  whence,  in  1826,  the  imports  were 
forty-two  ninety-sixths  of  the  whole  im- 
portation. But  to  state,  even  in  a  general 
manner,  the  species  of  merchandise  of 
which  the  commerce  to  and  from  each 
country  principally  consists,  would  extend 
this  part  of  the  present  article  to  too  great 
a  length.    Before  closing  it,  however,  we 
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should  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the  do- 
mestic trade  ol'the  country  is  more  exten- 
sive and  more  important  than  the  foreign. 
That  it  is  more  extensive,  appears  from 
the  returns  of  tlie  sliipping,  a  greater 
quantity  of  tomiage  beuig  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries  than  in  the 
foreign  commerce ;  and  as  tliese  vessels 
make  from  3  to  10,  12  or  20  passages  in  a 
yeai',  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
ports  between  which  they  trade,  the 
ajnount  of  commercial  exchanges  along 
the  coast,  and  up  the  rivers  to  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation,  without  mcluding  the 
trade  between  the  coast  and  the  ulterior, 
must  greatly  exceed  the  foreign  com- 
merce. 

From  the  official  report  of  the  treasury 
depailment,  it  appears,  that  the  imports 
into  the  U.  States,  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1829,  amounted  to 
$74,492,527,  of  wljich  amount  $69,325,552 
were  imported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$5,106,975  in  foreign  vessels  ;  that  the  ex- 
ports, during  the  same  yeai",  amount- 
ed to  $72,358,071,  of  which  $55,700,103 
were  of  domcsdc  produce,  and  $l(j,65S,478 
of  foreign  produce  ;  that  of  domestic 
articles,  $40,974,554  were  exported  in 
American  vessels,  and  $8,725,639  in  for- 
eign vessels ;  and  of  the  foreign  aiticlcs, 
$15,114,887  were  exported  in  American 
vessels,  and  $1,543,591  in  foreign  vessels ; 
that  872,946  tons  of  American  shipping 
entered,  and  944,799  cleared,  from  tlie 
ports  of  the  U.  States ;  and  that  130,743 
tons  of  foreign  shipping  entered,  and 
133,006  cleared,  during  the  same  period. 
(Sec  the  valuable  Staiistical  Tables,  by 
Watterston  and  Van  Zandt,  Washington, 
1829.) 

The  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  trade  of  the  two  Cana- 
das was  long  confined  to  tlie  bare  produce 
of  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade.  But,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  improvement  of  the 
British  colonial  system,  and  of  the  embar- 
go which  was  imposed  on  the  American 
trade  during  the  last  war  of  the  U.  States 
with  Great  13ritain,  it  has  much  increased. 
Its  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  com,  biscuit, 
fish,  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  masts, 
lumber,  Canailian  btdsam,  spruce  beer, 
pot  and  j)earl  ashes,  cast-iron,  furs  and 
ekins,  castoreum,  ginseng,  &(3.  The  im- 
ports are  wine,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  salt,  coal  and  British  manu- 
factures. Since  1825,  tlie  trade  of  Cana- 
da has  increased  rapidly.  (Sec  Canada.) 
The  trade  is  mostly  with  tlie  British  West 
India  colonics  and  with  die  mother  coun- 
try.   Tiiey  do  some  business,  however, 


with  the  U.  States,  (q.  v.)  The  trade 
which  they  have  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
consists  merely  of  barter. — ^Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  have  nearly  the 
same  exports.  In  HaUburton's  Nova  Sco- 
tia, vol.  i,  p.  233,  is  an  interestuig  table  of 
the  prices  of  different  articles,  estimated 
in  sjiring  beaver,  as  settled  by  government 
in  1761.  The  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  has 
lately  again  increased,  particularly  ^^'itJl 
the  West  Indies.  (See  the  statistical  table 
in  Th.  C.  Halibmton's  Histor.  ami  Slatis. 
Account  of  JVova  Scotia,  2  vols.,  Halifax, 
1829.) 

Mexico.  The  commerce  of  Mexico  is, 
at  present,  checked  by  natural  and  polit- 
ical causes.  The  want  of  river  commu- 
nication is  a  gi-eat  impediment  to  its  in- 
ternal commerce.  Roads  lead  fi'om  the 
plateaux  to  the  seajiorts,  but  they  arc  veiy 
irnpeifect,  and  beasts  of  bunlen,  therefore, 
are  prefeired  to  carnages,  wliich  would 
not  be  able  to  make  their  way.  A  much 
easier  communication  between  the  Mexi- 
can Atlantic  seaports  and  those  on  the 
coa.st  of  tlie  Pacific,  would  be  effected  in 
case  of  the  execution  of  the  great  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantejiec,  so 
much  spoken  of  The  principal  objects  of 
export  ai-e  gold  and  silver,  either  in  bulhon, 
coined,  or  worked  up  in  various  ways ;  coch- 
ineal, sugar,  flour,  indigo,  salt  meat,  dried 
vegetables,  tanned  hides,  sarsaparilla,  va- 
nilla, jalap,  soap,  Canipeachy  wood,  and 
pimento  of  Tabasco.  Among  the  articles 
imported  are  woollen  cloths,  silks  of  Ly- 
ons, luien  from  Geniiany,  white  and  print- 
ed calicoes  fi-om  France,  England  and 
the  U.  States,  paper,  china,  spirits,  cacao, 
quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  wine,  wax,  jewel- 
ly,  Avatches  and  clocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
ornaments.  In  1826, 1267  vessels  entered 
the  ports  of  tlie  republic.  The  chief  port 
of  Mexico  is  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  the 
capital,  is  a  commercial  place,  as  we  might 
easily  suppose  to  be  the  case  in  a  coun- 
tiy  in  which  very  little  is  manufac- 
tured, and  which  is  so  fertile.  A  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  U.  States  with  Mex- 
ico is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans, 
which  go  from  the  state  of  Missouri  to 
Santa  F6,  in  Texas.  The  smuggling  trade 
in  Mexico  is  very  gieat.  The  chief  com- 
mercial cities  of  Mexico  are  Acapulco 
and  Vera  Cruz.  Acapidco,  or  Los  Reyes 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  and  the  coasts  of  Quito  and 
Peru.  To  Manilla  a  galleon  used  to  be 
sent  from  this  port  every  year,  freighted 
with  silver,  cochineal,  cacao,  sweet  oil, 
Spanish  wool  and  European  toys.  This 
brought  back  muslins,  j)rLntcd  linen,  silks^ 
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Chinese  goods,  groceries,  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Guatiniala  is  celebrated  for 
its  indigo,  which  is  noted  for  its  liardness, 
lustre  and  weight 

South  America.  South  America  has 
many  articles  of  trade.  The  mineral  treas- 
ures of  the  countiy  are  boundless.  In 
the  16th  centur}^,  gold  and  silver  existed 
in  such  profusion,  that,  for  25  years, 
$13,000,000  are  said  to  have  been  annu- 
ally exported  to  Spain  from  Pern  alone, 
exclusive  of  what  was  sent  in  bars.  These 
precious  metals  are  found  throughout  Peru, 
Cliile,  and  the  upper  section  of  Tucumau, 
especially  in  the  Cordilleras ;  but,  m  addition 
to  gold  and  silver,  this  unmeasurable  chain 
of  mountains  affords  copper,  lead,  iron  and 
platina.  The  richest  mines  of  South 
America  are  those  of  the  province  Las 
Charcas,  in  the  territorj^  of  the  former  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are,  in 
that  dfetrict,  30  gold  mines,  27  silver  mines, 
7  copper,  1  tin,  and  7  lead  mines.  The 
richest  of  these  mmes  are  those  of  Potosi, 
which  are  situated  near  the  sources  of  the 
La  Plata.  Acosta's  account,  that,  during 
40  years  that  the  mines  had  been  Avrought, 
they  had  yielded  $12,000,000,000,  is  much 
exaggerated.  But  we  gather  fi-om  official 
reports,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  discoveiy 
of  America  till  1538,  tlie  fifth  part,  accru- 
ing to  the  king,  of  all  the  silver  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  registered, 
amoimted  to  §395,619,000,  so  tliat,  when 
39  years  had  elapsed  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  $41,255,043  were  obtained 
annually,  exclusive  of  the  considerable 
quantities  which  undoubtedly  were  con- 
veyed from  the  country  secretly,  and  vrith- 
out  the  payment  of  duties,  and  of  that 
wliich  was  used  for  making  silver  vessels, 
images  and  ornaments  for  the  monasteries 
and  churches,  which  must  have  amounted 
to  an  immense  sum,  since  all  the  religious 
establisliments  m  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Potosi,  were  very  rich 
in  silver  vessels.  But,  whether  owing  to 
the  exliaustion  of  the  mmes  themselves,  or 
the  faulty  management  of  them,  the  profits 
have  since  dimmished.  The  other  ex- 
ports from  South  America,  although  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  directed  their 
chief  attention  to  the  obtaining  of  metals, 
are  very  considerable.  The  following  are 
the  principal:  cochineal,  indigo,  cacao, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  hides,  ox  horns,  tal- 
low, wax,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  coffee,  ginger,  punento,  jalap, 
earsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  guaiacum,  drag- 
on's blood,  and  various  other  medicinal 
gums,  dye-wood,  ebony,  mahogany,  eme- 
ralds, various  khids  of  balsams,  &c. 


The  chief  conmiercial  cities  of  South 
America  arc  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
Lima,  Carthagena,  Caracas,  Potosi  anil 
Bahia.  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  possession 
of  the  transit  trade  of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  America,  and,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  was  the  mart  of 
the  trade  of  the  mother  country  and  its 
colonies.  The  principal  source  of  gain 
for  Caracas  is  the  cacao  jilant,  as  it  su])- 
phes  ncai-ly  two  thirds  of  the  Euroi)ean 
demand.  The  hides  and  skins  which  it 
exports  are  superior  to  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  and  the  rich  ore  from  the  copper 
mines  of  Aioa  is  superior  to  the  Swedish, 
or  to  that  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chile.  The 
internal  trade  of  Soutli  America,  especially 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru,  is  very 
considerable.  That  with  the  Indian  tribes 
is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter  ;  axes, 
knives,  scissors,  swoiids,  necklaces,  mir- 
rors, and  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
being  exchanged  for  the  productions  of 
the  country,  especially  the  celebrated  Par^ 
aguay  tea,  and  some  fine  furs. 

Brazil  has  three  great  commercial  cities 
— ^Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  and 
Peniambuco.  The  exports  are,  chiefly, 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco, 
tallow,  mahogany,  Peruvian  bark,  ipecac- 
uanha, hides,  gold,  cacao,  vanilla,  the 
diamond,  the  topaz,  chrysolite,  amethyst, 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  a  great 
variety  of  dye-stuffs,  balsams  and  gums, 
dried  beef,  and  India-rubber  shoes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Brazilian  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  imports  are 
iron,  steel,  copper  utensils,  salt,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  caUcoes,  hats,  shoes  of  all 
kinds,  china,  glass-ware,  trinkets,  books, 
paper,  watches,  clocks,  and  particularly 
East  India  goods,  such  as  are  not  raised 
in  Brazil.  Portugal  sends  to  Brazil  wine, 
oil,  spirits,  hats ;  the  U.  States,  flour,  tur- 
pentuie  and  furniture.  Naval  munitions, 
sailors'  clothes  and  arms  are  Ukewise 
imported. 

Colombia,  consisting  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada,  says  Alex.  Humboldt,  has 
received  from  nature  a  greater  and  richer 
variety  of  vegetable  products,  suited  for 
commerce,  than  any  other  country  of 
Spanish  America ;  yet  its  commerce  has 
been  declining  every  year  since  its  sepa- 
ration from  Spain.  In  Colombia,  Peruvian 
bark  is  found  of  the  best  quaUty  and  m 
the  greatest  quantity.  Coffee,  indigo,  su- 
gar, cotton,  cacao,  ipecacuanha,  the  to- 
bacco of  Varinas,  hides  and  dried  meat, 
pearls,  gold  and  platina,  &c.,  are  obtained 
in  this  highly  favored  coimtry.  Its  im- 
ports embrace  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
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goods,  oil,  soap,  ropes,  papei-,  in  fact  al- 
most every  thing  whicli  is  wanted  by  the 
indolent  inhabitants,  and  made  by  the 
hands  of  men ;  for  tlie  jjcople  themselves 
manufacture  hardly  any  thing.  Humboldt 
has  estimated  the  exports  of  Colombia  at 
$9,000,000,  and  its  impoits  at  $11,200,000. 
M.  ]\Iollien  estimates  the  former  at 
$8,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  $10,000,000. 
The  state  of  this  country,  at  the  present 
moment,  prevents  the  iwssibility  of  ob- 
taining accurate  uiformation  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  poi-ts  of  La  Guayra  (harbor  of 
Caracas),  Rio  del  Hacha,  St.  Martha,  Car- 
thagena,  Chagres,  Porto  Cabello,  Pana- 
ma and  Guayaquil  are  the  most  frequent- 
ed by  strangers.  The  English,  from  Ja- 
maica, tlie  Americans  and  French,  are  the 
nations  who  trade  principally  with  the 
Colombians  in  die  Atlantic  ports ;  the 
Peruvian  vessels  carry  on  the  coasting 
trade  on  tlie  Pacific. 

Buenos  Ayres,  like  all  the  other  South 
American  states,  is  in  an  unsettled 
condition.  The  chief  exports  of  this 
countiy  are  horse  and  ox  hides :  ui  fact, 
Buenos  Ayres  may  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  tlie  country  of  cattle.  Its  im- 
ports include  all  the  manufactured  articles 
which  the  inhabitants  make  use  of.  Eng- 
land sends  thither  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  cutleiy,  hardware,  furniture,  satl- 
dlery,  hats,  porter  and  cheese ;  the  U. 
States,  lumber,  cod-fish,  mackerel  and 
herring,  leather,  gunpowder,  provisions ; 
from  Brazil  are  sent  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
rum ;  steel  and  iron  from  the  north  of 
Europe ;  and  France  sends  her  manufac- 
tures. The  exports  and  imports  ai'e  esti- 
mated at  $9,000,000. 

The  commerce  of  ChUe  is,  at  present, 
in  a  low  condition.  Its  rich  mines  are 
jioorly  managed,  and  the  jjolitical  state  of 
the  countiy  prevents  its  commerce  from 
iicqiiiring  that  activity  which  it  might 
easily  attain  by  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals  of  the  country  to  the  East  Indies, 
to  give  in  return  for  sugar  and  cotton. 
It  could  also  provide  Peru  with  salt  meat, 
and  take  in  return  coffee,  sugar,  &c. 
Caldcleugh  estimates  the  English  impor- 
tations into  Valparaiso,  in  1822,  at  4,071,250 
francs,  and  Lowe  at  47,248,6^5  francs,  for 
the  same  year.  The  U.  States  send  thith- 
er flour. 

Peru  trades  with  the  U.-  States,  with 
Europe,  the  Philippine  islands,  Guatimala 
and  Chile,  and,  by  land,  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
Its  exports  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver, 
wine,  l)randy,  sugar,  ])iniento,  Peruvian 
bark,  salt,  vicuna  wool  and  coarse  wool- 
lens.   It  receives,  in  return,  fiom  the  U. 


States,  bread-stuffs,  and  manufactures  of 
various  sorts  ;  from  Europe,  manufac- 
tured goods,  particularly  silks,  fine  cloth, 
lace,  fine  linen,  and  odier  articles  of  lux- 
ury and  show ;  from  the  Philippine  isl- 
ands, mushns,  tea,  and  other  East  India 
goods ;  fi-om  Guatimala,  indigo  ;  from 
Chile,  wheat  and  cojiper ;  and  from  Bu- 
enos Ayres,  mules  and  Paraguay  tea.  Cal- 
lao  is  the  port  of  Lima. 

The  commerce  of  Central  Amenca,  or 
Guatimala,  is  increasing  in  acti\"ity.  Co- 
lonial commodities,  chiefly  sugar,  coffee, 
cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  cochineal,  ebony  and 
logwood  (from  the  bay  of  Honduras),  are 
the  principal  expoits  sent  to  Europe  and 
some  of  the  U.  States.  The  imports  are 
hnen,  fi-om  Germany  and  France ;  wool- 
len cloths,  silks  and  wines,  fi-om  France ; 
English  and  French  calicoes  ;  flour,  and 
some  manufactured  goods,  from  the  U. 
States.  This  country  is  well  adapted 
for  commerce,  on  account  of  its  fine  har- 
bore  and  several  navigable  rivers.  A  ca- 
nal across  the  istlimus  would  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  this  countiy ;  in  fact,  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  canal  would  bear  a  similai- 
ity  to  some  of  those  great  inventions,  which 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  English,  Dutch  and  French  pos- 
sessions in  South  America  are  Demerara, 
Berbice,  Essequibo,  Surinam  and  Cay- 
enne. From  Cayenne  are  exported  cloves, 
Cayenne  pepper,  annotta,  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee  and  cacao  ;  from  Berbice,  rum, 
sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  &c. ;  from  Demerara, 
Surinam  and  Essequibo,  sugar,  rum,  cot-  . 
ton,  coffee  and  molasses. 

West  Indies.  The  chief  islands  which 
constitute  the  West  Indies  are  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Dominica,  St.  Christopher,  or  St.  KittV, 
Curasao  and  Guadaloupe.  They  have 
all  very  nearly  the  same  productions,  ^  iz. 
sugar,  coffee,  wax,  ginger  and  other  spices, 
mastich,  aloes,  vanilla,  quassia,  manioc, 
maize,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  mo- 
lasses, mahogany,  long  peppers,  lignum- 
vita),  Campeachy  wood,  yellow  wood, 
gums,  tortoise-shell,  rum,  jnmento,  &c. 
Before  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  became  an 
independent  government  of  blacks,  it  was 
the  depot  of  tlie  goods  brought  from  Ha- 
vanna.  Vera  Cruz,  Guatimala,  Carthagena 
and  Venezuela ;  but,  since  that  event,  Ja- 
maica has  been  the  magazine  of  all  goods 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Trinidad  is  the 
great  seat  of  the  contraband  trade  Avith 
Cuniaim,  Barcelona,  Maigarita  and  Gui- 
ana. The  imports  are  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  wine,  flour,  and,  formerly,  slaves, 
who  are  still  smuggled  mto  many  of  the 
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islands.  The  West  Indies  form  one  great 
source  of  tlic  commerce  of  tJie  world ; 
and  we  must  refer  tiie  reader,  for  more 
particular  information,  to  the  articles  on 
the  ditFerent  islands. 

A  new  path  has  been  laid  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  the  British, 
in  the  Southern  ocean,  where,  of  late,  the 
Sandwich,  the  Friendly  and  the  Society 
islands  have  been  taken  within  the  circle 
of  European  and  American  intercoui-se ; 
and  in  Australia  and  Van  Diemeu's  land, 
a  great  market  has  been  established  for 
the  exchange  of  British  jnanufactures  for 
the  productions  of  namre ;  while  the  North 
Americans  have  attempted  to  found  com- 
mercial settlements  on  the  Washington 
(Nukahiva)  and  other  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. (See  Moreau  de  Jomies  Du  Com- 
merce exUneur  du  XlXme  Siecle,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1826.)  In  1828,  the  imports  from 
New  Holland  and  the  South  sea  islands, 
into  Great  Britahi,  amounted  to  £83,552, 
and  the  exports  to  £2(37,529. 

Commercial  Courts  are  tribunals  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinaiy  civil  courts,  and 
are  established  in  commercial  towns,  or 
withiji  certain  districts,  to  settle  disputes 
with  regard  to  rights  and  obligations  be- 
tween j)ersons  engaged  in  trade,  \vith  the 
a.ssistance  of  experienced  merchants,  by  a 
brief  process,  according  to  equitable  prin- 
ciples. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  antiquity  had  any  com- 
mercial tribunals  of  this  sort.  The  general 
introduction  of  them  began  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  of  these  tribunals  was 
probably  that  established  at  Pisa,  in  the 
11th  centuiy,  and  the  basis  of  its  decisions 
was  the  code  of  maritime  laws  of  Pisa, 
confirmed  by  pope  Gregory  VII,  in  1075, 
from  which  the  Consolaio  del  Mare  may 
have  been,  in  part,  lonowed.  At  first,  the 
commercial  tribunals  were  not  so  much 
<'.ourts  estal)lished  by  government  as  arbi- 
ters of  disjjutcs,  freely  chosen  by  the  mer- 
chants, and  confinned  Ijy  the  governments. 
Tliis  is  evident  from  the  first  cliajjter  of  the 
Consolato  del  Mare,  which  runs  thus: — 
'•  The  good  seamen,  sliip-ownei-s,  and  sea- 
faring people  generally,  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  on  Christmas  evening  of  every 
year,  either  all  or  the  greater  i)art  of  them, 
at  a  place  of  their  appointment,  and  when 
nearly  all  are  convened,  thtjy  api)oint,  not 
by  lot,  but  by  vote,  two  worthy  men,  ex- 
perienced in  all  maritime  aflairs,  lor  their 
consuls,  and  another,  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion, as  judge  of  appeal.  To  him  are 
made  all  appeals  fi-om  the  sentence  of  the 
consuls."  Under  the  name  o^  commercial 
consids,  such  committees  of  arbitration 


were  appointed  in  all  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  they  really  became  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, and  were,  in  part  at  least,  adminis- 
tered by  men  of  legal  learning  and  exi)e- 
rience.  Pope  Paul  HI  confirnicd_  the 
commercial  consuls  in  Rome.  Francis  II, 
in  15(i0,  gi-anted  to  die  Parisian  merchants 
paiticulai-  arbiters  for  the  adjustnient  of 
commercial  disputes,  and  in  15(J3  was 
estabhshed  the  Parisian  court  of  com- 
merce, consisting  of  a  judge  and  four  con- 
suls. The  same  thing  soon  followed  in 
all  the  important  conmiercial  towns  of 
France.  In  London,  Hemy  VII  appoint- 
ed particular  conmiercial  judges.  The 
president  of  the  commercial  tribunal  for 
the  Hanse  towns,  established  in  1447,  bore 
the  name  of  alderman.  At  Nuremberg,  in 
1621,  a  similar  tribunal  was  instituted  un- 
der the  name  of  inspectors  of  the  markets 
(7iiarfdvorsteher).  There  was  one,  also,  in 
Botzen,  in  1630.  The  diets  of  the  empire 
even  called  upon  the  German  princes  and 
commercial  cities  to  follow  this  example, 
as  the  decrees  of  the  empire  of  1654  ancl 
1668,  and  the  decree  of  the  imperial  com- 
mission of  Oct.  10,  1668,  show.  In  many 
of  these  cities,  as  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  in  Leipsic,  they  were  not  so 
much  independent  authorities  as  delegates 
from  the  city  councils.  When  commer- 
cial courts  take  cognizance  particularly  or 
solely  of  disputes  relating  to  maritime  af- 
faii-s,  they  are  called  courts  of  admiralty. 
Such  a  court  was  erected  in  Hamburg  in 
1623.  Among  the  tribunals  more  recently 
established  are  the  French,  formed  in 
1808,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Code'de  Commerce;  and  the  new  Ham- 
burg commercial  court,  of  the  same  kuid, 
which  dates  from  the  time  when  Ham- 
burg was  the  chief  city  of  a  French  de- 
partment ;  this  was,  in  1816,  retained  witli 
some  modifications.  Their  internal  regu- 
lations commonly  require  that  a  jiart  of 
the  members,  or,  at  least,  the  presidents, 
should  be  lawyers :  the  rest  are,  for  the 
most  part,  experienced  merchants,  who 
are  better  adajrted  than  regular  jndges  to 
give  counsel  on  commercial  aftaii"s,  with 
which  they  are  more  acquainted,  and 
wliich,  very  often,  are  not  to  he  reduced 
to  simple  principles  of  law,  but  are  to  be 
decided  accorduig  to  commercial  i)ractict'. 
Their  jurisdiction  commonly  extends  ovei 
all  commercial  disputes,  whether  occur- 
ring during  the  fairs,  or  at  other  times, 
matters  of  exchange,  insurance,  freight, 
bottomrj-,  average,  &c.,  and,  further,  over 
bankrupts,  the  hiring  of  shops  and 
stores,  clerks  and  apprentices,  tlie  debts 
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of  those  who  receive  goods  from  mer- 
chants upon  credit;  and  all  natives  and 
foreigners  who  traffic  in  the  place,  and  are 
Ibund  there,  all  shii>-owners,  contractora 
for  transporting  goods,  brokers,  factors, 
&c.,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  their  decis- 
ions. They  do  as  mucli  as  possible  by 
oral  investigation ;  and  the  intention  of 
their  institution  is,  that  they  shall  avoid 
the  long  and  formal  process  of  other 
courts.  But  when  the  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion of  the  mattei"s  in  dispute  occasion 
the  necessity  of  an  uivestigation  ia  wri- 
ting, recoui-se  is  had  thereto.  The  gi-eater 
despatch  of  these  courts  consists  princi- 
pally in  this — that  the  defendant  is  orally 
summoned,  once,  or  several  times,  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  at  an  early  day,  and,  if 
he  twice  fails  to  come,  is  brought  by  force ; 
the  complaint  is  then  made  orally,  both 
parties  are  heard,  and  sentence  is  given, 
if  possible,  immediately  after.  But,  as  this 
can  seldom  be  done,  and  most  cases  re- 
quire reference  to  written  documents,  a 
(lay  not  far  distant  is  appointed  for  tlie 
answer  to  the  complaint,  and  for  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  and  the  time  is  sel- 
dom or  never  prolonged.  The  remedies 
against  a  sentence  (such  as  revision,  resti- 
tution, &c. ;  see  Hamburs;  Code  of  Commer- 
cial Procedure  of  Dec.  15,  1815)  must  be 
sought  from  the  same  judges,  and  are  not 
easily  obtained.  Appeals  are  only  allowed 
in  very  important  cases,  and  upon  the  de- 
posit of  a  large  sum  cis  a  pledge  that  tlie 
final  decision  shall  be  olnjyed  without  de- 
lay. The  principal  features  of  this  pro- 
cess are  found  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare 
(see  chapters  8 — 31),  and  form  the  basis 
of  most  commercial  codes.  According  to 
the  French  code,  each  tribunal  consists  of 
a  president,  several  judges  (not  more  than 
8,  and  not  less  than  2,  in  numl^r),  together 
with  several  j)ersons,  who,  in  case  of  a 
pressure  of  business,  become  assistant 
judges  (vice-judges — supplcans),  :i  clerk  of 
the  court  (^effier),  and  several  inferior  offi- 
cers {huissiers).  ( Code  de  Commerce,  livre  3, 
tit.  1,  §  (>15 — 24.)  The  meml)ers  of  a  com- 
mercial tribunal  are  chosen  from  among  the 
most  respectable  merchants.  Every  mer- 
chant 30  years  of  age,  wlio  has  done  busi- 
ness in  an  honorable  maimer  for  5  years, 
can  be  ap])ointed  judge  or  assistant  judge. 
The  president  must  l>e  40  years  old,  and 
have  already  exercised  the  office  of  judge. 
The  election  is  made  by  secret  ballot. 
The  members  elect  take  an  oath  before 
entering  upon  their  office,  which  they 
hold  for  2  years;  they  receive  no  salary, 
and  cannot  be  reelected  until  a  year  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term.  The  rules 
VOL.  in.  33 


of  the  commercial  tribunal  are  to  be  found 
under  the  25th  title  of  the  2d  l)ook  of  the 
Civil  Code,  and  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Consolato  d(l  Mare.  From  the  sen- 
tence of  these  tribunals  appeal  is  made  to 
the  court  of  appeal  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion they  happen  to  be.  (See  Commercial 
Law.) 

Commercial  Law  (or  the  laio  mer- 
chant) is  that  which  relates  to  trade,  nav- 
igation, maritime  contracts,  such  as  those 
of  insurance,  bottomry,  bills  of  lading, 
charter-parties,  seamen's  wages,  general 
average,  and  also  to  bills  of  exchange,  bills 
of  credit,  factors  and  agents.  Lord  Mans- 
field describes  it  as  a  branch  of  the  public 
law,  and  apphed  to  its  universal  adoption 
the  language  of  Cicero  respecting  the 
great  principles  of  morals  and  eternal  jus- 
tice— nee  erk  alia  lex  Roma,  alia  Athenis. 
The  body  of  rules  constituting  this  law 
is  sul)stantially  the  same  in  the  U.  States 
and  Europe,  the  rules,  treatises  and  de- 
cisions of  one  countrj'  and  one  age  being, 
in  general,  applicable  to  the  questions  aris- 
ing in  any  other.  The  reason  is  obvious 
why  this  law  should  be  common  to  differ- 
ent nations,  for  it  regulates  those  contracts 
and  transactions  in  which  they  come  in 
contact,  being  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  be- 
tween their  hostile  interests,  institutions, 
customs  and  prejudices.  National  law, 
which  regulates  the  conduct  of  different 
nations  towards  each  other,  is  distinguish- 
ed from  maritime  law,  by  which  private 
conti"acts  between  individuals  are  regu- 
lated. Tlie  first  collection  of  marine  laws 
was  that  of  Rhodes,  of  which  some  Aug- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Digest 
of  Justinian,  in  the  title  De  Lege  Rhodia 
de  Jactu;  the  collection  under  the  title 
of  Rhodian  Laws,  published  at  Basle  in 
15(51,  antl  at  Frankfort  in  1596,  being  gen- 
erally considered  as  spurious.  This  title 
and  that  De  JVauiico  Fanore  recognise  the 
firet  broad  principles  on  the  subjects  of 
jettison  and  maritime  law.  The  law  de 
exercitoria  actione,  in  the  Digest,  also  trans- 
mits to  us  their  principles  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  owners  for  the  acts  and  contracts 
of  the  master  of  a  vessel.  The  remaining 
niles  and  principles  by  which  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  governed,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  passed  uito  oblivion.  The 
reason  of  so  small  a  sjiace  being  assigned 
to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  Ro- 
man laws,  tnay  be  the  low  estimation  in 
which  trade  was  held  by  the  Romans, 
who  prohibited  men  of  birth  and  rank 
from  engaging  in  commerce,  of  which  the 
code  (4-  63. 3)  speaks  contemptuously ;  and 
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Cicero  says  it  was  not  fitting  tliat  the  same 
people  should  be  both  the  jwrtei-s  aiid  the 
masters  of  the  world.  Tlie  Gi-eeks,  being 
tlie  merchants  and  uavigatoi-s  of  the  an- 
cients, adopted  the  Rhodian  laws,  with 
moihfications.  The  Athenian  law,  on  tJie 
subject  of  maritime  loans,  is  stated  par- 
ticularly in  Boeckh's  Economy  of  Adiens, 
b.  1,  sec.  23,  from  which  it  appears  that 
tlie  rules  on  this  subject  were  very  defi- 
nitely settled.  The  laws  of  trade  natural- 
ly followed  the  trade  which  they  were 
designed  to  regulate.  Accordingly,  we 
find  them  first  revived  in  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  shores  of  the  same  sea,  in  one  of 
the  islands  of  which  they  had  their  origin ; 
a  collection  of  them  being  made  at  Amal- 
fi,  a  city  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  time  of 
the  first  crusade,  towards  the  close  of  the 
11th  centur}',  called  the  Amalfitan  Table, 
the  authority  of  which  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Italy.  The  origin  of  the  com- 
pilation of  sea  laws,  wliich  passes  under 
the  tide  of  Consolato  del  Mare,  though  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity,  is  most  gener- 
ally assigned  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in 
Spain.  Some  writers,  however,  and  partic- 
ularly Azuni,  claim  the  honor  of  this  col- 
lection also  for  Italy.  But  Casaregis,  a  pro- 
foimd  commercial  jurist,  who  pubUshed 
an  edition  of  it,  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in 
1737,  and  M.  Boucher,  who  published  a 
French  translation  in  1808,  from  what  lie 
considere  the  original  edition  of  Barcelona 
of  1494,  both  admit  the  Spanish  claim. 
Tliese  laws  are  supposed  by  M.  Boucher 
to  have  been  adopted  and  in  use  as  early 
an  the  9th  century,  and  their  authority  was 
acknowledged  in  all  the  maritime  couri- 
ti'ies  of  Euroi)e,  and  some  of  the  articles 
of  this  collection  form  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent commercial  law  of  all  civilized  nations. 
It  has  been  translated  into  German,  also, 
but  no  entire  English  translation  has  yet 
been  made.  It  is  an  ill-arranged,  confused 
compilation ;  and,  though  it  is  interesting 
as  a  historical  record  of  the  marine  laws 
and  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the 
modes  of  transacting  business  and  making 
contracts  in  modem  timea  Tlie  Jugemens 
d'OUron  (or  Laws  of  Oleron)  are  supposed 
to  have  been  compiled  about  the  time  of 
Richard  I ;  and  the  honor  of  this  collec- 
tion, like  that  of  tlie  Consolato,  from  which 
it  io  partly  borrowed,  is  in  dispute,  being 
claimed  for  the  French  by  Valin,  Emeri- 
gon  and  Cleirac,  who  say  it  was  made  by 
order  of  queen  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gui- 
enne,  for  the  use  of  that  province,  and 
adopted  by  her  son  Richard  I,  duke  of  Gui- 


enne.  But  Sclden,  Coke  and  Blackstone 
assert  that  it  is  an  Engli.^h  work,  published 
by  Richard  I,  in  his  rhuractcr  of  king 
of  England.  The  maritime  codes  of  Wis- 
biiy  and  the  Ilansc  towns  are  also  of 
historical  celebrity,  and  constitute  a  part 
of  the  legal  antiquities  of  this  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  These  were  the  principal 
marine  codes  down  to  1C73,  the  date  of 
tlie  French  ordinance  of  commerce,  which 
treatetl  largely  of  bills  of  exchange,  and 
negotiable  paper.  In  1G81  was  published, 
also,  the  French  Ordinance  of  Marine,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  framed  un- 
der the  influence  of  Colbert,  and  merits 
all  its  celebrity,  being  comprehensive,  and 
including  provisions,  not  only  on  many  of 
the  subjects  of  commercial  law,  as  we 
have  defined  its  hmits,  but,  also,  very  am- 
ple regulations  on  the  subject  of  prizes. 
These  ordinances  are  the  foimdation  of 
the  present  system  of  marine  law  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.  States.  Valin's  commen- 
tary upon  the  Ordinance  of  the  Marine, 
pubUshed  in  1760,  is  a  profound,  original, 
comprehensive,  learned  and  accurate 
work.  In  1763,  he  also  published  his 
commentaries  on  the  provisions  of  tlie 
ordinance  in  relation  to  prizes.  About  20 
years  afterwards  (1782),  Emerigon  pub- 
lished his  masterly  treatise  on  insurance. 
The  two  ordinances,  witfi  the  commenta- 
ry of  Vahn,  and  the  treatise  of  Emerigon, 
made  the  commercial  law  a  science,  of^ 
which  the  principles  were  now  settled, 
and  their  appUcation  also  traced  out  into 
a  great  number  of  examples.  It  was 
now  in  the  power  of  jurists,  judges  and 
legislators  to  make  every  new  question 
aiid  case  that  should  arise  only  a  confir- 
mation and  extension,  in  application,  of 
doctilnes  which  had  lieen  established  upon 
conclusive  reasons,  and  made  parts  of  a 
liannonious  system ;  and  all  the  com- 
mercial nations  have  adopted  the  system 
thus  fonned.  It  constitutes  the  present 
French  code  of  cx)mmerce,  and  appears 
every  where  in  the  British,  American  and 
continental  treatises  and  decisions.  The 
other  French  writers  of  greatest  celebrity, 
on  this  branch  of  law,  are  Pothier,  Cleirac 
and  Boucher.  Mr.  Jacobsen,  a  juriscon- 
sult of  Altona,  has  pubUshed  a  useful  work 
on  the  subject  of  sea  laws.  The  eariier 
English  writers  on  commercial  law  were 
Malynes  (a  merchant),  Molloy  (a  lawyer), 
Beawes  (a  merchant),  Postlethwaite,  Ma- 
gens  (a  dispacheur,  or  adjuster  of  marine 
losses,  originally  of  Hamburg,  afterwards 
of  London)  and  Wiskett  (a  merchant). 
But  the  marine  law  cannot  be  considered 
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as  having  become  a  branch  of  the  general 
science  of  jurisprudence  in  England,  until 
the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  who  ajjpoars  to 
have  had  some  considerable  ac<iuahitance 
with  the  treatise  of  Valin,  from  which  he 
drew  principles  and  reasons,  and  incoi7)o- 
ratcd  them  into  the  reluctant  common 
law.  liy  degrees,  during  his  judicial  ca- 
reer, this  branch  of  jurisprudence  gained 
pojjularity,  and,  from  that  time,  has  occu- 
pied an  impoi-tant  part  of  the  British  legal 
administration,  though  veiy  few  legisla- 
tive enactments  have  eitlier  disturbed  or 
promoted  its  ])rogi'ess.  Tliough  the  mar- 
itime law  in  that  countiy  continued  in  a 
very  rude  and  undigested  state,  long  after 
it  was  arranged  into  an  admirable  system 
in  France,  yet  the  assiduity  wth  wliich  it 
has  been  cultivated  since  its  introduction, 
and  the  splendid  talents  whicli  have  been 
brought  to  its  illustration,  have  contribut- 
ed to  advance  it  with  a  rapid  progress. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  this  branch  of 
law,  we  ought  particidarly  to  mention 
lord  Stowell,  judge  of  the  British  high 
court  of  admiralty,  a  jurist  and  judge  un- 
surpassed in  comprehensiveness  of  learn- 
ing, depth,  justness  and  clearness  of  think- 
ing, cogency  of  reasoning,  richness  of 
illustration  and  brilliancy  of  expression. 
The  present  chief-justice  of  tlie  court  of 
king's  bench,  lord  Tenterden,  luis  also,  by 
his  learned  and  well  airanged  treatise  on 
merchant  sliipping,  as  well  as  by  his  opin- 
ions from  the  bench,  contributed  very  ma- 
terially to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
British  commercial  jurirfprudence.  The 
other  principal  writers  on  this  law  are 
Millar,  Park,  Marshall,  -  Bayley,  Chitty, 
Lawes,  Holt  and  Beneckc.  Nor  have  the 
U.  States  been  idle  spectators  of  this  im- 
provement in  a  branch  of  law  in  which 
their  industry  and  prosperity  are  so  deeply 
interested.  Though  they  have  sui)[)lied 
but  few  original  systematic  treatises  and 
digests,  yet,  in  the  numerous  important 
and  interesting  questions  that  have  been 
brought  under  discussion  before  the  legal 
tribunals,  the  research,  comprehensive 
views  and  logical  power  displayed  both 
by  the  counsel  and  the  courts,  will  sup- 
jjort  a  comparison  with  those  of  their  Eu- 
ropean contemporaries,  who  might  derive 
very  useful  additions  to  their  own  adjudi- 
cations, particularly  on  the  subjects  of 
merchants'  shipping  and  insurance,  from 
the  American  reports.  It  is  not,  j)eriiap3, 
invidious  to  distinguish,  among  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  commercial  law, 
chief-justico  Marshall  and  justices  Wash- 
higtou  and  Story,  of  the  supreme  court  of 


the  U.  States,  and  chancellor  Kent  of  New 
York. 

CoMMERSON,  Philibert,  a  botanist,  bom 
1727,  at  Chatillon-!es-Dombes,  was  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine  in  Montpellier.  In  1767, 
at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  he 
accompanied  Bougauiville  (<}.  v.)  on  his 
voyage  round  the  world.  From  the  name 
of  a  young  French  lady,  Hortcnse  Bane, 
who  accon^ipanied  him  in  a  man's  dress, 
he  called  a  flower,  now  well  known,  Hor- 
tensia.  During  this  voyage,  ho  died  on 
the  Isle  de  France,  in  17  73.  He  wrote, 
amo}ig  other  things,  a  botanical  martyr- 
ology — a  biography  of  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  eftbrts  m  the  cause 
of  botany.  He  left  his  plants,  drawings 
and  papers  to  the  royal  cabinet  at  Paris. 

Commutes.     (See  Comines.) 

Committee.  Large  deliberative  assem-. 
blies,  with  a  great  variety  of  busmess  be- 
fore them,  are  unable  to  discuss  and  inves- 
tigate, sufficiently,  many  subjects  on  wliich 
they  are  obliged  to  act.  Committees, 
therefore,  are  appointed,  to  examine  and 
to  rejwrt  to  the  assembly.  Committees 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  chairman. 
In  the  English  parUament  and  tlie  legis- 
lative Ixjdies  in  the  United  States,  as,  in 
fact,  in  all  legislative  bodies  in  representa- 
tive governments,  there  are  select  and 
standing  committees.  The  French  cham- 
bers are  divided  into  bureaux.  The  stand- 
ing ccniniittees  are  appointed,  in  England 
and  the  United  Stales,  by  the  speaker  or 
president  of  the  house,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session.  In  the  English  parlia- 
ment, the  standing  conmiittees  appointed 
at  every  session  are  those  of  privileges  and 
elections,  of  religion,  of  grievances,  of 
courts  of  justice,  and  of  trade,  though  only 
the  first  mentioned  acts.  In  the  congress 
of  the  U.  States,  the  standing  committees 
are  very  numerous ;  some  of  the  most 
im])ortant  are  those  of  elections,  of  ways 
and  means,  of  commerce,  of  public  lands, 
of  the  judiciaiy,  of  public  expenditures, 
of  Indian  afFaii-s,  of  foreign  afTaii-s,  of  man- 
ufactures, &c.  In  fact,  business  is  done 
by  mcjuis  of  committees  much  more  in 
the  Americim  congress  than  ui  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  The  French  chamber, 
on  the  request  of  five  membei-s,  must 
resolve  itself  into  a  secret  committee. 

Committee  of  the  Whole.  Matters  of  great 
concernment  arc  usually  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  where 
general  principles  are  digested  in  the  fbini 
of  resolutions,  which  ai"e  debated  and 
amended,  till  they  take  a  shape  which 
meets  the  approbation  of  the  majority. 
These,  being  reported,  and  confirmed  by 
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the  house,  are  tlien  referred  to  one  or  more 
select  committees,  according  as  the  subject 
divides  itself  into  one  or  more  bills.  The 
sense  of  the  Aviiole  assembly  is  better 
taken  in  committee,  because  in  all  com- 
mittees every  one  speaks  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  They  generally  acquiesce  in  the 
chairman  named  by  the  speaker,  but,  like 
all  other  committees,  ha\e  a  right  to  elect 
their  chairman,  some  member,  by  con- 
sent, putting  ihe  question.  When  the 
house  is  desirous  of  foniiing  itself  into  a 
committee,  the  sjjeaker,  on  motion,  puts 
the  question  whether  the  house  will  re- 
solve itself  into  a  conmiittee  of  the  whole, 
to  take  into  consideration  such  a  matter, 
naming  it.  No  previous  question  can  be 
put  in  a  committee ;  nor  can  this  com- 
mittee adjouni,  as  othei-s  may  ;  but,  if  their 
business  is  unfinished  when  the  time  of 
separation  arrives,  a  motion  is  made  for 
rising,  and  the  chairman  I'cports  that  the 
committee  of  the  whole  have,  according 
to  order,  had  under  their  consideration 
such  a  matter,  and  have  made  progress 
therein,  bur,  not  having  had  time  to  go 
through  the  same,  have  directed  him  to 
ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  question  is 
then  put  whether  the  request  shall  be 
grantetl,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  the  house 
will  again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee. 
But,  if  they  have  gone  through  the  matter 
referred  to  them,  the  chairman  reports, 
either  immediately,  or,  if  the  house  wish, 
at  a  later  period.  (See  Jeflerson's  Man- 
lud  of  Parl{am£ntary  Practice,  pp.  33, 
39.) 

Committee  of  Public  Safety  (Comite 
de  Scdut  Public).  Under  this  name,  the 
Mountain  party  or  Terrorists  (see  Terror, 
Reign  of),  in  the  national  convention 
(see  France),  concealed  the  dictatorial 
power  which  they  had  assumed  to  over- 
throw the  Girondists  (q.  v.)  and  the  mod- 
erate partj',  that  the  Mountain  party  might 
rule,  and  the  repubhc  trium|)h  over  its 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies.  The  rev- 
olutionary tribunal  was  subservient  to  this 
committee,  which  was  at  first  composed 
of  9,  then  of  12  members.  The  commit- 
tee was  established  April  6th,  1793,  in  the 
stead  of  the  comite  de  defense  ginirale, 
which  had  existed  hardly  10  days ;  and  the 
convention,  from  the  midst  of  which  its 
membere  (among  them  Danton,  Barrere, 
Cambon)  were  chosen,  intmsted  it  with 
unlimited  power  of  secret  deUberation, 
and  of  supervising  the  ministers.  It  was, 
in  every  case,  to  provide  for  the  public 
•welfare  as  its  own  judgment  should  dic- 
tate ;  and  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  the  right  of  imprisonment 


was  also  given  it.  The  prevailing  party 
acted  on  the  gi-ound  that  France,  threat- 
ened from  vvithin  and  without,  could  not 
be  governed  as  if  at  peace  (as  the  Girond- 
ists wished),  but  could  only  be  saved  by 
desperate  measures,  as  in  times  of  the 
greatest  danger.  But,  after  the  downfldl 
of  the  Girondists,  June  1st  and  2d,  171)3, 
when  the  Mountain,  on  the  rccoiii- 
mendation  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
declared  that  the  population  of  France 
consisted  of  but  two  panics,  ])atrio!s  and 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  consigned 
the  latter  to  the  pei-secution  of  all  good 
citizens,  teiTor  took  the  place  of  law. 
Robcspien-e  (q.  v.)  soon  afterwards,  July 
27,  1793,  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  the  members  of  which 
were  appointed  monthly  ;  but  tlie  old 
members  were,  at  this  period,  commonly 
reelected.  Fropi  this  time,  the  committee 
governed  the  Mountain  partj^,  and,  through 
it,  the  convention.  As  the  sole  rule  of  his 
conduct,  Robespierre  declared  that  the 
main-spring  of  a  popular  government  in  a 
state  of  revolution  was  la  vertu  et  la  terreur! 
With  him.  and  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
St.  Just,  Couthon,  BiUaud  de  Varennes, 
Collot  d'Herbois  and  H6rault  de  Sechelles 
acted  in  the  committee.  Camot  (q.  v.), 
hkewise  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  confined  himself  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  armies,  and  left  to  his  col- 
leagues the  aflfaire  of  the  interior.  At  the 
motion  of  these  men,  the  new  constitution 
was  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary government  conferred  on  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  by  a  decree  of  the  con- 
vention, of  Dec.  4,  1793.  The  committee 
now  instituted  in  all  the  communes  of  the 
republic,  as  judges  of  the  suspected,  revo- 
lutionary committees,  composed  of  the 
most  furious  zealots:  the  number  of  these 
new  tribunals  was  as  great  as  20,000. 
The  last  remaining  forms  of  regular  pro- 
cess were  abolished ;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  violence,  and  often  by  avarice 
and  folly.  In  this  time  of  internal  revolu- 
tions, and  danger  from  without,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  restrain  the  exasper- 
ated fury,  which,  probably,  alone  prevent- 
ed France  from  being  conquered.  Final- 
ly, Danton,  who  had  absented  himself  for 
a  time  from  the  committee,  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  Robespierre,  declared 
himself  against  this  system  of  bloodshed  ; 
and  Robespierre  himself  acquiesced  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Paris  mob  (March  24, 1794),  among  whom 
was  Ilebert  (q.  v.);  but,  soon  after 
(April  5),  Danton,  with  H6rault  de  Sechel- 
les, was  himself  overthrown  by  Robes- 
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pierre.  Till  July  28,1794,  he  now  remained 
master  of  die  lives  ofthirty  millions  of  men. 
He  appointed  Fouquier-Tinville  (q.  v.) 
public  accuser.  Prisons  were  multiplied 
and  crowded ;  the  prisoners  were  cruelly 
treated,  betrayed  by  spies,  and  condemned 
without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  de- 
fence ;  the  property  of  all  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  was  confiscated,  and  the  guillo- 
tine remained  en  permanence.  The  same 
violence  was  practised  in  the  provinces  by 
some  of  the  delegates  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  especially  Collot  d'Herbois,  Car- 
rier (q.  V.)  and  Jos.  le  Bon.  Among  the 
numberless  victims  of  this  system  were 
the  noble  Malesherbes  (q.  v.)  and  the  cele- 
brated Lavoisier,  (q.  v.)  The  membera  of 
tlie  committee  of  public  safety,  and  of  the 
comite  de  sureU  ginercde,  at  last  disagreed 
among  themselves.  Each  committee  con- 
tained three  parties.  These,  and  not 
Tallien,  were  the  real  causes  of  the  9th 
Theruiidor.  In  the  conunittee  of  public 
safety,  Robespierre,  Couthon  and  St  Just 
("gCTis  de  la  Iiaute  main")  formed  one  par- 
ty ;  Bairere,  Billaud  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
('^ les ge7is  revolutionnaires"),  another;  and 
Carnot,  Prieur  and  h'md(il{"les  gens  d'ex- 
amen"),  a  third.  In  the  comite.  de  suretd 
generate,  one  party  comprised  Vadier, 
Amar,  Jagot,  Louis  {du  las  Rhin)  and 
VouUand  (the  ^^  gens  d^expidition") ;  to  a 
second  belonged  Danton  and  Lebas  ("ecoi*- 
teurs") ;  to  the  third,  Moise  Bayle,  Lavi- 
comterie,  Elie  Lacoste,  DubaiTan  ("fes 
gens  de  contrepoids").  RobespieiTe  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  unyiekUng  Camot 
from  the  committee  of  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  Billaud  de  Varennea  labored  to 
effect  Robespierre's  dowTifall.  Couthon, 
St.  Just,  the  Jacobins,  and  tlie  commivne 
of  Paris,  alone  adhered  to  Robespierre. 
But  when  St.  Just  actually  proposed,  in 
the  committee,  a  dictatorahip  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  an  opposition  was  raised 
against  Robespien-e,  in  the  national  con- 
vention, by  Vadier,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Bil- 
laud de  Varcnnes,  and  especially  by  Talli- 
en (q.  v.)  and  Freron  ;  tlie  dictator  and  his 
faction  were  proscribed,  and  the  victoiy 
of  Barras  (q.  v.),  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
(July  27),  brought  Robespieire,  his  brotlier, 
St.  Just,  Couthon,  &c.,  105  in  all,  to  the 
scaffold,  July  28.  The  convention  now 
recovered  its  authority ;  the  Jacobuis  and 
the  partisans  of  ten-orism  [la  queue  de 
Robespierre)  were  completely  overthrawn ; 
at  the  same  time  the  convention  gave  tlie 
committee  of  safety  and  the  revolutionaiy 
tribunal  a  more  limited  power  and  juris- 
diction. The  bloody  despotism  ceased ; 
and  when  a  new  constitution  introduced 
33* 


(Oct  28, 1794)  a  directorial  government 
(see  Directory),  the  convention  was  dis- 
solved, and  with  it  sank  into  its  accursed 
gi^ave  the  revolutionary  government,  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety. — See  Memoires  inidits  de  Stnar 
(sccretarj'-general  of  the  committee,  who 
died  in  179(J),  or  Rivilations puisees  dans  les 
Cartons  des  Comrth  de  Solid  PiMic  ct  de 
Surety  Genirale  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1824).  The 
Mim.  Historiques  de  M.  de  la  Biissicrc 
(Legendre's  private  secretarj')  nan-ate  how 
ingeniously  this  employi  au  comiti  de  saliU 
public  preserved  a  number  of  the  arrested 
from  condemnation. 

Commodore  (corrupted  from  the  Span- 
ish commendador) ;  a  general  officer  in  the 
British  marine,  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war 
destined  for  any  particular  enteiprise.  He 
retains  this  title  only  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  expedition,  during  which  he 
hits  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
army,  and  his  ship  is  distinguished  from 
others  in  his  squadron  by  a  broad,  red 
pendant.  The  eldest  cajitain  of  three  or 
more  vessels  cruising  in  company  is  often 
called  commodore  by  courtesy.  In  the  U. 
States,  the  title  commadore  is  only  given  by 
courtesy,  not  officially. — Commodore  ship, 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  is  the  convoy 
and  principal  ship,  which  leads  the  other 
vessels,  and  keeps  them  together,  bearing  a 
fight  in  her  top. 

CoMMODUs  Antoninus  (L.  ^EHus  Aure- 
lius),  bom  A.  D.  161,  son  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  and  of  Anna  Faustina,  daughter  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
cruel  and  \  oluptuous  character.  When 
a  boy  of  12  years  old,  he  ordered  tlie  over- 
seer of  his  bath  to  lie  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace, because  his  bath  was  too  hot.  His 
father,  who  hoi>ed  to  cori-ect  him  by  mild- 
ness and  his  own  example,  permitted  him 
early  to  partake  in  the  government,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  tribune,  and,  in 
his  ICth  year,  the  dignity  of  consul,  and 
soon  aftei-waixls  the  titles  of  Jlvgustus  and 
father  of  the  country.  He  mamed  him  to 
Crispina,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Piiesens. 
On  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.  D. 
180,  Commodus  ascended  the  throne,  and 
showed  himself  a  more  execrable  monster 
than  even  Caligula,  Domitian  or  Nero. 
For  his  amusement,  he  cut  asunder  per- 
sons whom  he  met,  put  out  their  eyes, 
mutilated  their  noses,  ears,  &c.  He  was 
endowed  with  extraordinary  strength,  and 
often  appeared,  in  imitation  of  Hercules, 
dressed  in  a  fion's  skin,  and  armed  with  a 
club.  Three  hundred  concubines,  and  as 
mtmy  boys,  even  the  lowest  prostitutes  of 
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Rome,  were  not  sufficientto  satisfy  his  iufa- 
mous  lusts.  lie  had  even  an  incestuous  in- 
tercourse with  his  sisters,  and  killed  one  of 
them  (Lucilla),  who  had  refused  to  submit  to 
his  wishes,  and  had  concerted  a  conspiracy 
against  hiiii.  To  rill  the  tieasurj,  ex- 
hausted by  his  extravagances,  he  imposed 
unusual  taxes  ujwn  the  people,  sold  gov- 
ernments and  offices  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  pardoned  criminals  for  money. 
To  display  his  strength  and  skill  in  arms, 
he  appeared  publicly  on  the  amphitheatre. 
He  is  said  to  have  fought  in  this  way  735 
times,  and  always  to  have  been  \-ictorious. 
Immediately  after  ascendmg  the  throne, 
Coffunodus  concluded  an  inglorious  peace 
with  the  Ciuadi  and  with  otlier  German  na- 
tions. In  Britain,  his  valiant  general  U  Ipius 
Marcellus  gained  important  victories  over 
the  Caledonians ;  on  account  of  which 
Comutnodus  took  the  titles  oiimperator  and 
BrUannicus.  The  administration  of  afiiiirs 
had  been,  at  first,  lefl  to  his  fireedman 
Anterus,  who  was  accused  of  having  se- 
duced the  emperor,  and  was  killed  by  the 
commanders  of  the  body  guard.  Corn- 
modus,  after  taking  a  bloody  revenge  for 
the  death  of  liis  favorite,  placed  another 
freedman,  Cleander,  at  the  helm  of  state. 
A  part  of  the  city  having  been  consumed 
by  fire,  and  the  people  having  been  re- 
duced to  despair  by  famine,  disturbances 
broke  out,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  death  of  his  minister,  who 
was  charged  with  lieing  the  author  of 
these  calamities.  On  the  1st  of  Januarj', 
A.  D.  193,  he  intended  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  as  consul  and  gladiator,  af^er 
having  put  to  deatli  the  two  consuls  elect. 
He  was  so  much  enraged  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  friends  to  this  design,  that  he 
resolved  on  their  death.  The  tablets  upon 
which  he  had  written  their  names  were 
found  by  accident,  and  given  to  one  of  his 
concubines  (Marcia),  wlio,  with  surprise, 
found  herself  among  the  number.  She 
conspired,  wth  the  rest,  against  the  life 
of  the  emperor.  They  administered  poi- 
son to  him,  and,  as  the  poison  operated  too 
slowly,  he  was  strangled  by  the  hands  of 
his  favorite  gladiator.  Narcissus  (Dec.  31, 
192).  On  the  news  of  his  death,  which 
was  reported  to  be  the  consequence  of  an 
apoplexy,  the  senate  declared  him  an  en- 
emy of  the  state,  ordered  his  statues  to  be 
broken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be 
erased  from  all  pubhc  inscriptions.  He 
perished  at  the  age  of  31  years  and  9 
months,  after  a  reign  of  12i  years.  Rome 
was  indebted  to  him  for  her  handsomest 
batlis — the  thernuB  Antoniniarue.  He 
established,  also,  an  African  fleet,  in  addi- 


tion to  the  Egj'ptian  one,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  supi)lying  the  city  with  corn. 

Common  Carriers  are  pei-sons  whose 
business  and  t-mplovmcnt  is  carrymg 
goods  for  hire,  as  distinguished  tronj 
those  who  agree  to  carry  in  any  particular 
instances.  Carriei-s  are  one  species  of 
bailees.  The  material  question  in  the 
contract  relates  to  the  degree  of  care 
which  the  can-ier  is  obliged  to  exercise. 
By  the  civil  law,  he  is  required  to  use  or- 
dinary diligence,  that  is,  the  care  and  dili- 
gence used  by  a  man  of  common  pru- 
dence in  like  cases.  The  French  code 
follows  the  civil  law  very  nearly,  being, 
hoAvever,  a  little  more  strict,  as  it  makes 
the  can'ier  answerable  for  the  goods,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  suj)erior  force,  or  inevita- 
ble accident,  or  damage  arising  fi'om  the 
quality  of  the  articles.  DowTi  to  the  time 
of  Heniy  VIII,  the  English  law  seems  not 
to  have  imposed  on  the  common  carrier 
a  greater  responsibility  than  the  French 
code.  But,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
he  has  been  held  answerable  for  all  losses 
and  damage  not  arising  from  the  perisha- 
ble nature  of  the  article,  the  act  of  God,  as 
it  is  called,  or  of  a  public  enemy.  Thus 
he  is  answerable  for  loss  by  robbers,  for 
which  the  French  code  would  excuse 
him.  The  reason  of  this  strictness,  given 
by  chief-justice  Holt  in  the  case  of  Coggs 
vs.  Bernard  [Raymond's  Reports,  vol.  ii,  p. 
909),  is  to  provide  "  for  the  safety  of  all 
persons,  the  necessity  of  whose  afFaira 
obliges  them  to  resort  to  those  sorts  of 
persons,  that  they  may  be  safe  in  their 
ways  of  dealing ;  for  else  these  carriers 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  undoing  all 
persons  that  have  any  dealings  with  them, 
by  combining  with  thieves,  and  yet  doing 
it  in  such  a  clandestine  manner  as  would 
not  be  possible  to  be  discovered."  In  re- 
gard to  the  continuance  of  the  responsi- 
bility, in  a  case  of  the  carriage  of  hops 
from  Stourport  to  Manchester,  and  thence 
to  Stockport,  they  were  carried  to  Man- 
chester by  one  set  of  carriers  on  the  canal, 
where  they  were  stored  in  their  store- 
house, until  they  should  be  taken  by  an- 
other set  of  carriers,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Stockport,  and,  being  so  stored,  were 
burnt.  The  goods  were  considered  as 
being  in  the  defendants'  hands,  not  in 
their  character  of  carriers,  but  in  that  of 
warehouse-men ;  and  so  they  were  held 
not  to  be  liable.  Lord  Kenyon  said,  "  The 
case  of  a  carrier  stands  by  itself  on  pe- 
cuhar  grounds ;  he  is  held  responsible  as 
an  insurer  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
couple  the  character  of  a  carrier  with  that 
of  a  wai'ehouse-man."    In  another  case 
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against  the  same  company  by  Hyde  (re- 
ported in  Term  Reports,  vol.  v,  p.  389),  the 
goods  wore  brought  to  Manchester,  to 
which  place  they  had  been  brought  and 
stored  in  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  store- 
house, where  they  were  consumed  by  fire. 
The  company  had  charged  for  cartage 
from  this  store-house  to  the  consignees' 
store.  The  goods  were,  from  tliis  cu-cum- 
stance,  considered  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  defendants,  as  common  carriers ;  and 
they  were  held  hable  for  their  value. 
These  cases  consider  loss  by  fire  as  not 
among  the  inevitable  accidents  denom- 
inated acts  of  God.  The  distinction  was 
made  upon  this  point  in  another  case  (re- 
ported in  the  Term  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  27), 
of  some  bags  of  hops,  wliich  were  in  the 
course  of  transportation  from  London  to 
Shaftesbury,  deposited  in  a  booth  at  Ando- 
ver,  and  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which,  at  first, 
caught  in  a  neighboring  booth,  at  a  hun- 
dred yai'ds  distance.  It  was  said,  in  this 
case,  if  tlie  fire  had  been  occasioned  by 
lightning,  the  carriers  would  not  have 
been  answerable  ;  but  as  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  agency  or  carelessness  of  man,  they 
were  answerable.  This  risk  of  fire  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  carrier,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple alleged  in  favor  of  his  answering  for 
a  robbery,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  collusion  with  the  robbere,  for 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  collusion 
with  incendiaries.  The  above  cases  show 
that  the  law  of  England  considers  pei-sons 
employed  in  transporting  goods  on  a  ca- 
nal to  be  common  carriei-s.  The  nde  ex- 
tends, also,  to  persons  employed  in  inland 
navigation  generally ;  and  some  of  the  old 
cases  appear  to  extend  it  to  the  coasting 
trade ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is 
not,  under  a  bill  of  lading  in  the  usual 
form,  applicable  to  foreign  navigation,  the 
risk  from  pirates  being  univereally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  "  danger  of  the  seas," 
for  which  the  ship-owner  is  not  respon- 
sible. A  wagoner  or  coachman,  wliose 
business  is  cairying  for  hire,  is  answerable 
as  a  common  carrier ;  and  the  owaiers  of 
the  vehicle,  who  employ  him,  are  also  an- 
swerable in  the  same  manner;  but  they 
nre  not  answerable  for  any  articles  which 
it  is  known  not  to  be  tlieir  business  to 
carrj' ;  as  when  the  driver  of  a  coach,  in- 
tended by  the  proprietors,  and  ordinarily 
used,  only  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, took  a  box  to  carry,  wdthout  the 
consent  or  authority  of  the  owners,  in- 
tending to  keep  the  fare  himself,  they 
were  held  not  to  he  answeral)le  for  the 
loss  of  the  box.    {Bac.  Abr.,  art.  Carrier, 


vol.  i,  p.  553.)  A  post-master  was  held 
not  to  be  under  so  strict  a  responsibility, 
nor  answemble  for  money  enclosed  in  a 
letter  stolen  from  his  office,  for  he  is  a 
])ubhc  officer ;  but  chief-justice  Hale 
thought  he  ought  to  be  answerable  upon 
the  same  principle  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  common  carrier.  {Lord  Raiprumd, 
vol.  i,  p.  646 ;  Modern  Reports,  vol.  xii,  jj. 
477.)  A  person  who  undertakes  to  carry 
goods  in  a  special  instance,  though  it  be 
for  hire,  is  not  answerable,  under  the  Eng- 
lish law,  as  a  common  carrier  ;  that  is,  he 
is  not  an  insui'er,  but  is  only  bound  to  use 
due  diligence.  So  one  who  carries  goods 
without  receiving  any  compensation  is 
answerable  only  for  the  loss  and  damage 
occasioned  by  his  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct, and  the  reason  of  his  being  thus  far 
answerable  is  his  undertaking  to  cany  tlie 
goods,  which  are  accordingly  put  into  his 
hands  upon  the  presumption  that  he  will 
not  be  guilty  of  tiny  gross  negUgence  in  so 
doing.  Mr.  Dane,  m  the  first  volume  of 
his  Digest,  says  that  the  law  in  respect  to 
the  liability  of  carriers  is  the  same  in  the 
U.  States  (excepting  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida) as  in  England.  That  the  carrier  is 
liable  for  any  loss  by  his  own  negligence 
or  fault,  or  that  of  the  pei-sons  employed 
by  hun,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  admits  of 
at  least  some  doubt  whether  he  is  consid- 
ered so  far  an  insurer  against  losses  not 
occasioned  by  his  own  fault,  as  in  Eng- 
land. Chief-justice  Kent,  indeed,  has  de- 
cided (Johnson's  Reports,  vol.  x,  p.  7)  that, 
in  case  of  no  storm  or  other  extraordinary 
peril,  "the  dangers  of  a  well-known  and 
dangerous  rapid  were  at  the  risk  of  a 
common  carrier,  as  much  as  the  deuagers 
of  a  broken  and  precipitous  road."  But 
no  American  case  has  yet  gone  the  length 
of  holding  the  carrier  to  be  an  insurer 
against  inevitable  loss  by  robbery  or  inev- 
itable loss  by  fire,  according  to  the  Eng- 
hsh  doctrine.  The  case  coming  nearest 
to  such  a  rule  is  one  decided  in  Virginia, 
Murphy  vs.  Staton  (reported  in  Mumford, 
vol.  iii,  p.  239),  in  which  it  is  held  that  a 
canier  by  boat  navigation  on  James  river 
was  hable  for  the  value  of  cotton  lost  in 
his  boat,  though  the  boat  was  good  and 
navigated  with  adequate  sldll.  The  orig- 
inal strictness  of  the  Enghsh  law,  as 
far  as  it  was  grounded  on  the  danger  of 
collusion  between  carriers  and  robbei'S, 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  be  kept  up  at 
present,  either  in  tliat  country  or  in  the 
U.  States ;  for,  in  general,  in  both  coun- 
tries, there  is  little  danger  of  such  collu- 
sion between  the  owners  of  boats,  stage- 
coaches, baggage-wagons  or  coasters,  and 
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gangs  of  robbei-s.  Where  there  is  no 
special  stipulation  as  to  the  delivery  of 
goods  by  the  carrier,  and  where  the  con- 
tract is  not  modified  by  some  very  distinct 
and  well-known  usage,  he  must  deliver 
the  goods  to  the  consignee,  or  to  some 
person  authorised  by  him  to  receive  them, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  earner  con- 
tinues till  the  goods  are  so  delivered.  The 
rule  in  England  is  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect. All  those  accidents  which,  in  Eng- 
land, will  excuse  the  carrier  for  damage 
or  loss,  as  acts  of  God,  will  undoubtedly 
exonerate  him  ui  the  U.  States.  Thus, 
where,  in  attempting  to  slioot  a  bridge, 
the  Iwat  was  driven,  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
■wind,  against  a  pier,  and  sunk,  the  earner 
was  held  not  to  be  answerable.  (Amies 
vs.  Stevens,  SlruTige's  Reports,  p.  128.) 
And  so  where  a  vessel,  beating  up  Hudson 
river,  in  attempting  to  tack,  ran  aground, 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  failure  of 
tiie  wind,  the  accident  was  considered  to 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  of  the  goods. 
(Colt  vs.  M'ftlechen,  Johnsori's  Reports,  vol, 
vi,  p.  160.)  But  where  any  accident  of 
this  sort  ha[)pens,  in  consequence  of  over- 
loading the  vessel,  or  otherwise,  by  the 
fault  of  the  carrier,  he  is  ans^verable  ;  as, 
where  goods  were  taken  to  be  carried 
from  Hull  to  Stockwiih,  ajid  the  vessel 
arrived  at  Stockwith,  where  a  part  of  the 
cargo  was  dischai-ged,  but  not  the  goods 
in  question,  which,  being  stowed  under 
some  that  were  to  be  carried  on  to  Gains- 
borough, were  left  on  board,  the  master 
intending  to  dehver  ihem  on  his  return 
from  Gainsborough,  but  the  vessel  was 
run  agi-ound,  and  the  goods  damaged,  in 
going  to  Gainsborough,  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  were  held  resjwnsible.  (Ellis  vs. 
Turner,  Term  Reports,  vol.  viii,  p,  .531.) 
The  particular  circumstances  imder  which 
goods  are  taken  to  be  transported,  may 
modify  and  control  the  responsibility  of 
the  carrier ;  as  where,  in  time  of  scarcity, 
some  wheat  was  taken  by  a  boatman  on  a 
canal,  to  be  earned  from  Wolverhampton 
to  Manchester,  on  a  day  of  the  week  on 
which  it  was  not  usual  for  his  boat  to 
go,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tlie 
wheat  from  a  mob  who  showed  a  riotous 
<iisposition,  he  was  held  not  to  be  an- 
sAverable  for  damage  done  by  some  of  tlio 
mob,  who  seized  a  part  of  the  wheat, 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  Wolver- 
hampton. (Edwards  vs.  Shinatt,  EasVs 
Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  604.)  It  was  held,  in 
this  case,  that  the  boatman  did  not  take 
the  wheat  as  a  common  carrier.  And  if 
the  owTier  of  the  goods  contract  with  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  business  of  trans- 


portation, with  a  knowledge  that  he  alone 
is  to  be  benefited,  and  receive  the  fare,  his 
partners  are  held  not  to  be  liable,  [Maide 
and  Selimjn's  Repoiis,  vol.  i,  p.  25,5.)  But 
in  Massachusetts,  where  a  coachman,  who 
was  part  owner  of  the  coach,  took  a  i)ack- 
age  of  money  to  carry  from  Northanjpton 
to  Springfield,  for  which  and  similar  small 
packages,  he  was,  according  to  the  under- 
standing between  himself  and  his  jiartncr, 
exclusively  entitled  to  the  fiire,  his  partner 
was,  notwithstanding,  held  to  be  answera- 
ble as  a  common  carrier.  It  does  not 
appear  that  these  tenns  of  the  agreement 
between  the  partners  were  known  to  the 
owners  of  the  package.  (Dwight  vs. 
Brewster,  Pickering's  Reports,  vol.  i,  j). 
50.)  But  carriers  may  Umit  their  respon- 
sibility by  giving  notice  of  the  conditions 
upon  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  they 
will  be  answerable.  Thus,  where  carriers 
gave  notice  that  they  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  any  package  over  the  value 
of  five  pounds,  unless  entered  and  paid 
for  as  such,  persons  sending  goods  were 
bound  by  such  notice.  (Boston  vs.  Don- 
evan,  Bamcwcdl  and  Alderson's  Reports, 
vol.  i,  p.  31.)  And  so  if  they  give  notice 
that  they  will  not  be  answerable  for  the 
faults  of  the  master  and  mariners,  i)ro- 
vided  the  notice  is  so  given  as  to  aflbrd 
ground  of  presumption  of  its  reaching  the 
paity  for  whom  the  goods  are  carried,  or 
in  such  way  that  it  shall  be  his  fault  if  he 
does  not  receive  the  notice. — The  law  relat- 
ing to  the  responsibility  of  carriers  has  been 
thus  more  fully  stated  than  is  usual  in  this 
work  in  regard  to  legal  subjects,  because 
it  is  one  of  general  and  popular  interest. 

Common,  Rights  of.  There  are  vari- 
ous kinds  of  rights  of  conunon  recognised 
by  the  common  law,  namely,  of  pasture, 
of  piscary  or  fishing,  of  estovers  or  fuel, 
and  of  turharif  or  of  digging  turf.  But  the 
phrase  usually  means  the  right  of  pasturing 
cattle,  horses,  &c.,  in  a  certain  field,  or 
within  a  certain  territory.  And  tliis  again 
is  of  dificrent  kinds;  as  common  in  gross, 
Avhen  the  grantee  is  not  in  the  occupation 
of  lands  with  which  this  right  of  pasturage 
is  connected  ;  and  appendant,  where  a  per- 
son, occupying  a  ceitain  piece  of  arable 
land  (or  appurtenant,  where  he  occupies 
such  land  or  a  house),  has  the  right  of 
pasturage  in  a  certain  other  piece  of  land ; 
and  also  a  right  of  common  par  cause  de 
vicinage,  or  by  reason  of  vicinity, — the 
right  which  the  tenants  of  a  lord  in  one 
town  had  of  pasturing  their  cattle  with 
those  of  the  tenants  of  another  lord  in 
another  to^vn.  These  rights,  in  England, 
have  been  mostly  determined  by  prescrip- 
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tion  or  immomorial  usage  ;  by  which  also 
waa  regulated,  in  most  instances,  the  kind 
of  animals  which  might  be  turned  upon 
tlie  land  (which  were  usually  horses,  ox- 
en, cows  and  sheep,  but  not  goats,  hogs  or 
geese),  and  the  number,  and  the  time  of 
the  year  when  they  might  be  turned  in. — 
In  the  U.  States,  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  right  of  common,  appurtenant 
and  in  gross ;  but  tlie  regulation  of  tliis 
species  of  rights  does  not  occupy  a  great 
space  in  the  laws.  A  law  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts,  of  1693,  regulates  the 
rights  of  common  belonging  to  the  free- 
holders of  a  town  or  village,  by  prescribing 
the  number  of  cattle  that  each  commoner 
might  put  upon  the  common ;  and  there 
are  rights  of  common  appurtenant  in  New 
York,  but  these  are  most  commonly  rights 
in  gross,  and  tlie  grant  from  one  com- 
moner to  another  generally  specifies  the 
number  and  kind  of  beasts  to  be  pastured 
upon  the  common  field,  as  "one  cow 
right,"  or  a  right  for  a  certain  number  of 
sheep,  and  the  like. — Besides  the  articles 
on  this  subject  in  the  abridgments,  digests 
and  general  tieatises,  an  elaborate  work 
on  rights  of  common  was  i)ublished  in 
1824,  by  Mr.  Wooliych  of  London. 

Common  Law.  The  phi-ase  "  the  com- 
mon law"  is  a  very  familiar  expression  in 
English  jurisprudence,  and  has  various 
significations,  or,  leather,  is  used  sometimes 
m  a  limited  and  sometimes  in  a  more  en- 
larged sense.  In  a  large  sense,  it  compre- 
hends the  whole  body  of  English  law,  as 
well  the  statutes  passed  by  parliament  as 
the  general  customary  law  of  the  realm. 
In  this  manner,  it  is  used  ui  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Roman,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
civil  law.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  "  the 
common  law"  expresses  that  portion  of 
English  jurisprudence  which  is  unwritten 
{lex  jwn  scripta),  in  contradistinction  to  the 
parliamentary  statutes,  which  are  the  posi- 
tive written  code  (lex  scripta).  For  in- 
stance, we  say  that  a  particular  remedy 
for  a  wrong  is  given  by  tlie  common  law, 
and  that  another  remedy,  by  way  of 
penalty,  is  provided  by  statute ;  meaning 
that  the  latter  depends  upon  some  known 
act  of  the  legislature  ;  but  the  fonner  rests 
altogether  upon  immemorial  usage  or 
general  [)rinciples,  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  any  such  act.  There  is  yet  a 
still  more  limited  sense,  in  which  the  ex- 
pression is  used  to  designate  that  portion 
of  the  English  common  law,  which  is 
strictly  the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  local 
and  municipal  in  its  origin,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
maritime  and  commercial  law,  which  are 


dra%vn  from  the  general  usages  and  prin- 
ciples recognised  among  civilized  nations. 
Correctly  speaking,  the  common  law  now 
comprehends  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
law  merchant.  But  these  are  of  much 
later  introduction  into  English  jurispru- 
dence, than  the  otlier  general  customs  of 
the  reahn,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. They  have  been  boiTowed,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  general  usages  of  mer- 
chants, in  tlie  commercial  nations,  which, 
ii})on  the  revival  of  commerce  and  letters, 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
For  instance,  the  law  of  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  of  insurance,  and  of  general 
average,  is  of  comparatively  recent  adop- 
tion in  England,  and  cannot  be  traced 
back  far  in  her  annals.  The  law  of  insur- 
ance has  almost  entirely  grown  up  since 
the  time  when  lord  Mansfield  became  the 
chief-justice  of  England  (1756).  The  name 
of  the  common  law,  which  is  thus  given 
to  this  collection  of  maxims  euid  customs 
in  England,  Blackstone  (1  Bl.  Comm.  G7) 
says,  was  either  given  to  it  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  laws,  as  the  statute  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  and  the  like ; 
or,  more  probably,  as  a  law  common  to 
the  realm  [jus  commune,  orfolk-right),  men- 
tioned by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  sevei-al  provincial  cus- 
toms and  particular  laws  by  king  Alfred 
and  his  successors.  But  though  it  is 
called  the  lex  non  scripta  (or  unwritten  law), 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is,  at  present, 
merely  oral,  and  transmitted,  from  age  to 
age,  by  word  of  mouth.  In  the  dark  ages, 
indeed,  amidst  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  times,  few  laws  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  still  fewer  of  these  maxims  and 
customs  were  to  be  found  in  books  or 
manuscripts.  But  (as  Blackstone  has  ob- 
served, 1  Bl.  Comm.  63)  with  us,  at  present, 
the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal 
customs  are  contained  in  the  records  of 
the  several  courts  of  justice,  m  books  of 
reports  and  judicial  decisions,  and  in  the 
treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
preserved  and  handed  dovra  to  us  from 
times  of  the  highest  antiquity.  They  are, 
however,  still  styled  the  unioritten  law, 
because  they  are  not  set  down  in  a  code, 
as  acts  of  parliament  are,  in  writing,  but 
they  derive  their  authority  from  long  and 
immemorial  usage,  and  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  them  tlu"ougliout  the  realm.  The 
origin  of  this  common  law  is  now  lost  in 
remote  antiquity.  It  probably  began  in 
the  early  customs  of  the  aboriginal  Britons, 
and  was  successively  augmented,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  by  the  admixture  of  some  of 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Romans,  the 
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Picts,  tlie  Saxon?,  the  Danes  and  the  Nor- 
mans, wlio  spread  themselves  over  the 
country.  It  was  feeble  and  nanow  at 
first ;  but,  expanding  wth  the  exigencies 
of  society  and  with  tlie  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  refinement,  it  has  now  become 
a  very  complex  and  intricate  system,  and 
presents  a  singular  combination  of  the 
strict  principles  of  the  old  feudal  law,  with 
the  elegant  reasoning  of  public  and  com- 
mercial jurisprudence,  which  are  so  much 
admired  for  their  general  equity.  Of  such 
a  gi-adual  fonnation  and  expansion  is, 
doubdess,  the  law  of  most  civUized  coun- 
tries. The  Roman  or  civil  law  is  made 
up,  not  merely  of  the  positive  legislation 
of  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors,  but  also  of  the 
decrees  of  courts  of  justice,  of  the  opin- 
ions of  learned  jurists,  and  of  the  silent 
but  irresistible  usages  of  the  people  in 
the  arrangements  of  their  business  and 
domestic  policy.  These  usages,  at  first 
voluntary  and  arbitrary,  generally  acquired 
the  force  of  custom ;  and  tradition  made 
them  operate  as  laws  to  regulate  like  con- 
cerns in  other  ages ;  and,  as  tliey  were  gen- 
erally founded  in  public  convenience,  they 
were  adliered  to,  first  from  habit,  and  at 
last  from  an  anxious  desire,  natural  in  all 
goveiimients,  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  to  fix  rights  by  some  cer- 
tain rules  coinciding  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  people.  The  common  law  is 
usually  divided  into  3  kinds : — 1.  general 
customs,  which  are  the  universal  rule  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common 
law  in  its  more  usual  signification ;  2.  par- 
ticular customs,  which,  for  tlie  most  part, 
affect  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
districts ;  3.  certain  particular  laws,  Avhicb, 
by  custom,  are  adopted  and  used  by  some 
particular  courts  of  pretty  general  and 
extensive  jurisdiction.  (1  Bl.  Comm.  67.) 
The  first  embraces  the  general  maxims 
and  pi-inciples  of  English  jurisprudence, 
such  as  the  regulation  of  tlie  descent  of 
estates,  the  exposition  of  contracts  and 
wills,  the  remedies  for  civil  injuries,  and 
the  definition  and  punishment  of  crimes, 
&c.  The  second  embraces  the  jurispru- 
dence of  a  peculiar  nature  existing  in  cer- 
tain local  districts,  such  as  the  custom  of 
gavelkind,  in  Kent  count}^  where  all  the 
sons  inherit  the  estate  of  their  parent,  and 
not  (as  is  tlie  general  law  of  England)  the 
eldest  son ;  so  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  where  the  youngest  son  inherits 
the  estate:  such,  also,  are  tlie  |)eculiar 
customs  of  the  city  of  London.  The  third 
embraces  those  poilionsof  the  civil  law  and 
the  canon  law  which  are  of  force  in  the 


ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  and  other 
coun.«,  and  have  long  constituted  the  sys- 
tem which  i-cgulatcs  the  rights  and  renie- 
dio^  administered  in  tliose  courts.  This 
subject  \vill  be  found  discussed  at  large  m 
1  Bl.  Comni.  from  p.  (33  to  p.  92,  and  in 
lord  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law. 
A  further  discussion  here  would  occup-y 
too  much  space. — The  common  law  of 
England  constitutes  the  general  basis  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  die  U.  States  of  Amer- 
ica, except  only  Louisiana,  where  the  civil 
law  prevails.  This  common  law  consists 
only  of  the  fii-st  and  third  kinds  of  custoin- 
aiy  law  above  mentioned,  there  being  no 
local  or  provincial  law  existing  in  any  j)ai-- 
ticular  county  or  district  of  any  state,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  state  at  large.  When  we 
say  that  the  common  law  constitutes  the 
basis  of  American  jurisprudence,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  whole  common  law,  as 
it  exists  in  England,  is  adopted  here.  The 
general  doctiine  is,  that  such  portions  of  the 
common  law  only  as  were  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  colonies  at  their  first  settle- 
ment, and  were  thenceafienvards  used 
and  recognised,  are  now  of  force  in  the 
states.  But  many  portions  were  never  in 
force  at  all  in  America.  For  instance,  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  much  of 
the  law  growing  out  of  it,  was  never  in- 
ti"oduced  or  recognised  here.  We,  too, 
consider  that  all  the  statutes  made  in  Eng- 
land before  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors, 
which  were  in  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
in  melioration  of  it,  constitute  a  part  of  our 
common  law,  and,  as  such,  were  brought 
hither  by  our  ancestors,  at  their  emigra- 
tion. But  statutes  since  enacted  have  no 
force  at  all  here,  unless  they  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  or  have  been 
adopted  into  our  local  practice,  by  general 
usage,  as  amendments  of  the  law.  And, 
indeed,  many  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  have  been  al- 
tered, repealed  or  modified  by  positive 
legislation  of  the  various  states,  as  well 
while  they  were  colonies  as  since  their  in- 
dependence ;  so  that,  though  the  general 
basis  is  the  same,  there  are  almost  infinite 
shades  of  difference  in  the  actual  jurispru- 
dence of  the  different  states. — There  is 
another  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
common  law,  in  contradistinction  to  what 
is  called  equity  jurisprudence.  The  ad- 
ministration of  a  distinct  system  of  juris- 
prudence by  distinct  tribunals  of  this  na- 
ture seems  pccuUar  to  England  and  the 
colonies  which  derive  their  origin  from 
her.  Blackstone  (3  Bl.  Comm.  50)  has 
well  obsen'cd,  that  the  distinction  between 
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law  and  equity,  as  administered  in  differ- 
ent courts,  is  not  at  present  known,  nor 
seems  ever  to  have  lx;cn  known  in  any 
other  country  at  any  other  time  ;  and  yet 
tlie  difference  of  one  from  the  other,  when 
administered  by  the  siimc  tribunal,  was 
perfecdy  familiar  to  the  Romans ;  the  jv^ 
prfBtorium,  or  discretion   of  the   prsetor, 
ueing  distinct  from  the  leges,  or  standing 
laws.     It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  enter  into  a  full  developement  of  this 
distmction  in  the  actual  administration  of 
justice  in  England.     In  general,  courts  of 
equity  administer  remedies  ex  aquo  et  b<mo 
only  in  cases  where  the  couitsof  conmion 
law  cannot  administer  an  adequate  reme- 
dy.    Hence  a  very  familiar  expression  is, 
that  a  right  is  an  equitable  rigid,  or  an  equity; 
by  which  we  mean,  that  it  is  a  right  rec- 
ognised only  in  comts  of  equity,  and  for 
which  the  common  law,  in  its  ordinaiy 
tribunals,  affords  no  remedy,  and  of  which 
it  takes  no  notice.  (See  CouHs  and  Equity.) 
Common  Pleas.    (See  Cowis.) 
Common  Schools.     (See  Schools.) 
Commoners.    (See  Colleges.) 
Commons.      The  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  general  sense,  consist  of  all 
such  men  of  property  in  the  kingdom  as 
have  not  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  every 
one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  parliament, 
either  personally,  or  by  his  representatives. 
Commons,  in  pai'liament,  are  the  lower 
house,  consisting  of  knights  elected  by  the 
counties,  and  of  citizens  and  burgesses  by 
the  cities  and  borough  towns.     In  these 
elections,  anciently,  all  the   people   had 
votes ;  but  in  the  8th  and  lOtli  of  kmg  Hen- 
ry VI,  for  avoiding  tumults,  laws  were  en- 
acted, that  none  should  vote  for  knights 
but  such  as  were  freeholders,  did  reside  in 
the  county,  and  had  40  shillings  yearly 
revenue,  equivalent  to  nearly  £  20  a  year 
of  the  present  money ;  the  j>ersons  elected 
for  counties  to  be  miliies  noUiMles,  at  least 
esquires,  or  gentlemen  fit  for  knighthood  ; 
native  Englishmen,  at  least  naturalized ; 
and  21  yeai-s  of  age ;  no  judge,  sheriff  or 
ecclesiastical  pei-son  to  sit  in  the  house 
for  county,  city  or  borough.     The  house 
of  commons,  in   F"'oitescue's  time,   wlio 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  300  members:   in 
sir  Edward  Coke's  timt>,  their  number 
amounted  to  493.     At  the  time  of  the 
union  with  Scotland,  in  1707,  there  were 
513  memliei-s  for  England  and  Wales,  to 
which    45   representatives  for    Scotland 
were  added;  so  tliat  the  whole  number 
of  members  amounted  to  558.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  imion  with  Ireland,  in  1801, 
100  members  were  added  for  tliat  country ; 


and  the  whole  house  of  commons  now 
consists  of  658  membere.  It  is  well 
known,  that  it  has  been,  of  late,  the  con- 
stant endeavor  of  a  party  in  England  to 
obtain  a  more  equal  and  fair  representa- 
tion in  the  house  of  connnons,  not 
founded,  as  at  present,  on  old  privileges 
(in  consequence  of  which,  some  rotten 
boroughs  (q.  v.)  send  two  members,  while 
Manchester  sends  none),  but  on  the  ratio 
of  population.  Pitt  wished  to  pay  off 
the  rotten  boroughs,  and  to  distribute  rep- 
resentation more  equally.  (For  further 
information,  see  Parliament.) 

Commons,  Doctors'.    (See  College  of 
Civilians.) 
Communion.    (See  Lord's  Supper.) 
Community.    The  two  chief  parties, 
into  which  theoretical  politicians  of  mod- 
cm  times  are  divided,  approach  each  other 
in  no  point  more  nearly  than  in  their  opin- 
ion upon  the  organization  of  communities. 
For  those  who  think  that  the  state  should 
insure  an  equality  of  rights  to  all  its  mem- 
bere, and  tliose  who  believe  that  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  whole  is  most  safely  at- 
tained by  means  of  an  unequal  distribution 
of  civil  rights  and  privileges,  both  agree 
in  this  truth,  that  communities  come  next 
in  order  to  private  families,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  bond  by  which  mankind 
are   united   in  church  and  state.     They 
differ,   indeed,  in   their  views  upon  the 
formation  of  coimnunities,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  general  government,  as  well  as 
to  their  individual  members,  as  widely  as 
they  do  in  their  principles  in  regai'd  to  the 
state,  and  the  claims  of  citizens  upon  it. 
History  shows  that  the  establishment  of 
connnunities  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  human  improvement ;  and  they 
have  pi"oved,  in  different  ages,  the  cradle 
and  the  support  of  freedom.   By  the  fonn- 
ation  of  communities,  the  patriarchal  or 
family   govermnent   was  broken,   which 
arose  from  the  natural  connexion  of  fami- 
lies, but  had  terminated  in  most  unnatural 
restraints  and  inequalities.     In  the  family, 
individual  interest  predominated ;  and  even 
when   increasing  numbers   gave  rise   to 
tribes,  the  same  motives  still  prevailed. 
The  head  of  the  trilie,  the  patriarch,  was 
elevated  to  unrestrauied  authoritj'.      In 
aflcr  yeare,  all  employments  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  branches  of  the  family  by 
inheritance :   then  arose  fixed  castes — the 
grave  of  all  human  improvement ;  for  their 
influence  palsies  individual  effort ;  every 
man  is  shut  up  in  one  fixed  circle,  be  his 
talents  and  accomplishments  what  they 
may.    That  the  brancli  of  the  tribe  which 
was  originally  predominant,  viz.,  the  caste 
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of  priests,  or  the  priesthood,  should,  in  the 
end,  give  way,  and  become  inferior  in  in- 
fluence to  tlie  second  order  (the  military 
caste  or  rank),  is  so  natural  a  consequence, 
that  it  has  occurred  in  almost  every  m- 
stance  of  society  constituted  in  the  way 
which  we  have  described,  and  is  shown, 
with  gi-cat  probability,  to  have  occuired, 
not  only  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Hin- 
doos, but  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  in  Japan,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  aiid  Rome,  and  among  all  people 
of  Gaelic  origin.  Some  writei-s,  such  as 
Eichhorn,  for  example,  have  tliought,  and 
with  much  reiison,  that  they  found  traces 
of  an  original  and  hereditary  superiority  of 
the  priesthood,  in  the  relations  of  the  an- 
cient German  priests  to  the  military  and 
other  orders  of  society.  This  constitution 
of  society,  derived  from  family  ties,  with  the 
institutions  belonging  to  it, — a  patriarchal 
government,  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and 
a  fixed  airangement  of  castes, — existed 
among  the  earliest  nations,  and  was  prob- 
abfy  the  first  fonn  of  government  which 
went  into  ojK'ration  upon  the  eaith.  With 
it  was  usually  connected  a  conmion  right 
of  the  wliole  tribe  to  the  ground  which 
they  occupied.  This  was  transferred  to 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  firet  as  the  common 
representative  of  tlie  members,  and  for  the 
puri)Oses  of  fair  distribution,  but  finally 
became  the  individual  property  of  the 
chief  Thirf  is  found  to  have  been  the 
case  not  only  in  Egypt  and  among  the 
Hindoos,  but  also  in  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  among  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, among  whom,  more  especially,  the 
old  GaeUc  constitution  of  tribes  and  family 
races  has  been  preserved  in  their  clans, 
even  till  a  very  late  period.  It  will  be 
easily  perceived,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
must  have  been  veiy  oppressive  to  men  of 
energetic,  ambitious  spirits,  and,  therefore, 
that  emigrations  would  frequently  occur ; 
and,  as  bold  adventurers  from  all  castes 
would  join  the  leadere  of  these  expedi- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  original  divis- 
ions of  the  castes  could  as  little  be  kept  up 
among  themselves,  as  they  could  be  forced 
upon  the  foreign  nations  among  whom 
the  wanderers,  by  reason  of  their  higher 
civilization  or  superior  force,  might  ob- 
tain an  influence.  In  the  domestic  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  can  discover  a 
long-continued  contest  l)etween  the  old 
family  constitution  of  government,  which 
gave  paiticular  races  particular  claims  to 
sovereignty,  and  the  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  which  terminated,  after 
many  hard-fought  battles,  with  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  former.    The  first  shock 


given  to  the  old  system  took  place  almost 
contemporaneously,  in  Athene  and  Rome, 
by  the  substitution  of  divisions  founded 
on  property,  in  the  room  of  the  old  divis- 
ions according  to  tribes  and  famihes. 
The  removal  from  landed  property  of  all 
restrictions  in  favor  of  families,  and  the 
equal  inheritance  of  women,  were  ainong 
the  most  important  consequences  of  this 
change  in  Rome. — Among  the  Gennans, 
the  system  of  communities,  which  was, 
from  the  beginning,  the  foundation  of 
their  political  constitution,  has  remained 
essentially  the  same  to  the  present  time. 
The  common  peojjle  ( Gefolge),  who  had 
voluntarily  joined  a  certain  leader,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  commander  ui 
war,  but  ijpt  as  their  sovereign  in  time  of 
peace ;  as  me  defender  of  the  laws,  but  not 
as  their  superior.  All  aflJairs  of  general 
interest,  even  to  the  determination  upon  a 
new  campaign,  were  decided  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves ;  and  this  custom  was  re- 
tained in  all  the  states  which  they  estab- 
lished, in  which  all  the  free  membera 
enjoyed  equal  rights.  A  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  in  tlie  earlier  periods  of 
these  institutions,  is  neither  certain  nor 
probable.  It  is  only  possible,  at  the  most, 
that  some  tribes,  who  had  already  possess- 
ed institutions  recognising  these  distinc- 
tions, may  have  transferred  them  to  their 
new  seats.  The  military  associations  were 
again  subdivided  into  smaller  portions, 
which  were  perhaps  divided  in  the  com- 
mon military  form,  as  the  divisions  into 
tens  and  hundreds  were  the  only  ones 
strictly  observed ;  and,  as  new  possessions 
were  acquiretl,  the  new  geographical  and 
political  divisions  naturally  took  the  form 
and  title  of  tithiiigs,  hundreds  and  counties. 
The  free  inhabitants  of  these  societies 
were  so  far  connected,  that  they  were 
responsible  one  for  the  other.  They  had 
courts,  and  chose  their  own  judges.  This 
form  of  society  continued  nowhere  so 
long  as  in  England,  although  it  is  not  en- 
tirely given  up  in  any  of  the  states  of  Ger- 
manic origin.  The  fi-eemen  of  the  county 
fonned  in  England  a  particular  commu- 
nity, whose  head — ^the  oldest  ealdorman, 
comes,  count  or  governor — was  appointed 
by  the  king ;  but  the  second  in  command, 
the  receiver  of  the  royal  taxes  (shire-ge- 
'■?/«5  grave,  graf,  sheriff,  equivalent  to  the 
German  Schultheis,  exactor),  was  for  some 
time  elected  by  the  people.  The  royal 
boroughs,  which  were  scattered  through 
the  counties,  were  occupied  by  burgesses, 
who  formed  communities  distinct  from 
the  tithings,  consisted  of  fi-eemen  (nobles), 
and,  like  the  counties,  were  represented  at 
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the  assemblies  convoked  by  the  king. 
The  lands  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
king,  or  were  not  given  to  his  followers, 
seem  origmally  to  have  been  the  property 
of  tlie  county,  a  part  or  lot  m  which  be- 
longed only  to  those  capable  of  doing  mil- 
itary duty,  and  constituted  the  common 
property ;  the  folk-land,  allodial,  or  rceve- 
land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  salland  of 
the  Fraults ;  while  the  lords'  property,  or 
tlume-land,  or  book-land  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, was  conferred  only  upon  the  follow- 
ers of  the  king,  or  of  "the  great  territorial 
lords,  upon  condition  of  the  perform- 
ance of  pei-sonal  service.  This  last  union 
of  the  king  and  the  great  lords  %vith  their 
vassals  tln-eatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
freedom  of  the  communities,  as  all  who 
were  not  thus  dependent  on  the  great 
were  left  without  protection  from  violence ; 
but,  after  the  10th  centuiy,  the  commons 
rose  again,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  several  causes,  partly  from  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  practice  of  arts  and 
trades,  partly  from  the  gro^vth  of  towiis 
around  the  castles  of  the  knights.  In  these 
towns,  which  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
artisans  of  various  sorts  were  collected, 
who  were  distinguished  for  spirit  and 
boldness.  It  frequently  happened,  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  knights — the 
original  protectors  of  these  communities — 
were  expelled.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  became  mingled  in  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens. Many  traces  of  tliis  state  of  soci- 
ety are  still  to  be  found,  especially  in 
England,  exliibited  in  the  various  consti- 
tutions of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  tlie 
representation  of  Iwroughs  in  parhament. 
Only  those  towns  which  were  in  existence 
at  the  establishment  of  these  Germanic  in- 
stitutions, or  which  remained  as  relics  of  the 
Roman  and  British  times,  owe  their  repre- 
sentation in  parhament  to  their  imporUmce 
as  towns.  All  other  places  hold  their 
privileges  iis  royal  boroughs,  which  were 
originally  the  sole  posses.sors  of  the  coipo- 
rate  rights  of  towns.  The  {)rivilege  of 
voting  in  cities  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  free  families,  or 
depends  upon  certain  burgage  tenures, 
and  is  thus  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
number  of  independent  voters;  while,  in 
the  boroughs,  the  freedom  of  the  borough 
is  sometimes  the  common  property  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  some- 
times depends  on  ceitain  burgage  tenures. 
As  these  boroughs  were  created  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  interests,  we  may  see 
in  this  the  reason  why  they  are  so  much 
more  numerous  in  the  frontier  counties, 
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and  especially  in  Cornwall,  than  in  other 
parts.  The  formation  and  constitution  of 
municipal  conununities,  in  other  European 
states,  has  taken  a  nearly  similar  course, 
although  the  description  of  this  coui-se,  as 
given  by  Eichhonj,  is  not  of  universal 
application.  The  Burgioarddcn,  which 
are  found  to  have  existed  in  Meissen  and 
Brandenburg  in  the  10th  century,  are 
nearly  related  to  the  Enghsh  boroughs,  in 
hke  manner  as  the  older  towns  and  cities, 
which  have  remained  as  specimens  of  the 
Roman  times  and  insthutions,  have  sei-ved 
as  models  for  towns  of  modern  origin,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  then-  city-privi- 
leges [libertas  Romana).  These  municipal 
communities  seem  to  have  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  representation  of  the 
couutiy ;  in  the  establishment  of  which, 
the  old  notions  i-especting  the  character 
and  rights  of  a  community  seem  to  have 
had  as  great  or  a  greater  share  dian  the 
modern  and  most  unjust  notion  of  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  landed  interest.  Eng- 
land is  the  only  country  in  which  tlie  bor- 
oughs and  the  free  possessors  of  landed 
estates  have  continued  to  form  one  body 
or  chamber  of  representation — die  com- 
mons— to  ■svhich  they  have  always  belong- 
ed ;  while,  in  other  countries,  the  gentle- 
men or  knighthood  have  united  themselves 
to  the  nobility,  and  thus  become  separated 
in  their  interests  from  the  towns.  But,  hi 
almost  all  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  appear  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  influence,  to  which 
various  causes  seem  to  have  contributed. 
The  most  important  among  them  has  been 
the  internal  corruptions  of  the  institutions 
of  the  towns  themselves.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  towns  has  generally 
suffered  an  injurious  change,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chief  magistrate  for  life,  who 
has  the  power  of  appointing  liis  inferiors 
in  office,  who  are  naturally  selected  from 
among  liis  own  friends  and  dependents. 
Though,  in  the  large  to^v^ls,  the  liigh  and 
independent  character  of  the  burgesses, 
and  their  republican  institutions,  have 
been  strong  obstacles  to  tliese  abuses,  or 
the  occasion  of  their  being  quickly  cor- 
rected (as  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  im- 
perial cities,  and  in  the  large  tovnis  of  oth- 
er countries) ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
grown  up,  in  the  small  towns,  a  contracted 
policy  and  cast  of  feehng,  in  accordance 
with  the  diminutiveness  of  their  influence 
and  importance,  which  has  made  them 
proverbial,  in  GJermany,  for  narro\vness 
of  spirit.  In  this  manner,  all  true  public 
spirit  has  been  lost.  The  mismanage- 
ment and  con-uption  of  tlie  governments 
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of  the  towns  have  destroyed  their  prosper- 
ity, and,  with  it,  the  old  citizen  spirit ;  and 
few  toAvns  are  to  be  found  in  Gennany, 
where  just  comiilaints  are  not  heard  of 
the  corrui)tion  of  old  institutions,  and  the 
waste  of  the  property  of  the  place.    These 
defects  in  the  government  of  the  towns, 
and  the  frequent  contests  between  the 
burgesses  and  their  magistrates,  attracted 
the  attention  of  government  still  more, 
from  the  fact  that  another  bi-anch  of  the 
popular  authority — the  administration  of 
justice — had   entirely   departed   from    its 
original  character.    Tliis  portion  of  their 
authority  had  been  \vrested  from  the  bur- 
gesses by  the  increasing  subtleties  of  the 
law,  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
functionaries  who  were  seldom  able  to 
command  pubUc  confidence  and  respect ; 
and  the  town-officei-s  could,  in  trutli,  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  agents  of  the 
municipality,  even  before  they  began,  both 
in  name  and  in  reality,  to  assume  the 
character  and  duties  of  state  and  police- 
officers.    This  occurred  first  in  France, 
where  the  royal  treasury  was,  for  a  short 
time,  supplied  by  the  sale  of  these  offices. 
This  example   was    followed    by    other 
states,  especially  in   Germany,  after  the 
time  of  Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  where  it 
was  first  seen,  that,  upon  every  reform  of 
the  towns  and  their  institutions,  somethuig 
valuable  was  taken  from  them,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  cause  of  absolute  authority. 
In  Prussia,  an  approach  to  a  freer  gov- 
ernment of  municipahties  took  place  by 
the  ordinance  of  Nov.  10, 1808,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  several  other  Ger- 
man states,  but,  if  carefully  examined,  will 
appear  valuable    only  as  demonstrating 
how  necessarj'  some  approach  to  popular 
institutions  is,  even  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy. It  is  the  work  of  the  Prussian  minister 
Stein,   (q.  v.)     In  rej)ublics,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipalities,  the  establish- 
ment and  due  regulation  of  popular  rights 
and  privileges,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   (See  the  articles  City  and  TWn.) 
CoMNEXi ;  an  extinct  family  of  sove- 
reigns, according  to  an  unsupported  tradi- 
tion, of  Italian  origin,  which  numbered,  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  (from  1057 
to  1204)  and  on  that  of  Trebisond  (from 
1204  to   1461),  18  emperors,  besides  19 
kings,  and  numerous  independent  princes. 
(See  Byzantine  Empire,  and   TVebisond). 
When  the  crusadere  had  overturned  the 
throne  of  the  Comneni  in  Constantinople, 
and  established  the  Latin  empire  there, 
in   1204,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  house 
of  the  Comneni  founded  an  independent 
state  at  Trebisond,  in  Asia  Minor,  where 


he  was  governor.    The  last  sovereign  of 
this  house  was  David  Comnenus.    1-  rom 
him,  it  is  said,  was  descended  Demetrius 
Comnenus,  a  French  captain  of  dragoons, 
who  died  without  children,  at  Pans,  in  1«^1, 
Avith  the  title  of  marichal  de  camp,      liut 
his  descent  cannot  be  historically  traced. 
Ducange,  an  accurate,  faithful  and  learned 
historian,  asserts,  without  hesitation,  that 
Mohammed  II,  the  conqueror  of  Constan- 
tinople, after  he  had  obtained  the  empire 
of  TVefcisond,  so  called  (which  was  scarcely 
as  large  as  a  French  department),  from  the 
emperor    David,    by    a   treaty,   sent   for 
this  prince  and  his  seven  children  to  Con- 
stantinople.    In  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  income  which  had  been  secured  to 
the  Greek  prince,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,   with  all  his  children,  at 
Adrianople,  in  1462,  under  pretence  of  a 
conspiracy.    This  is  confinned,  according 
to  Ducange,  by  all  contemporary  writers — 
Chalcondylas,  Ducas,  Phranzes.    A  later 
historian  maintains  that  one  of  his  chil- 
dren was  carried  off"  unhurt  to  Laconia 
(Maina),  where  the  family  maintained  a 
war  with  the  Turks,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, for  200  yeare.    Betrayed,  but  not 
conquered,  Constantino   Comnenus  emi- 
grated at  last  from  Maina,  landed,  in  1676, 
at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  several  Greeks, 
and  planted  a  colony  in  the  isle  of  Corsica. 
His  posterity  governed  this  district,  inherit- 
ing the  dignity  and  title  of  capitano ;  but, 
Avhen  Corsica  was  joined  to  France,  they 
lost  their  possessions.  This  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  credible  ;  for  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  in  contemporary  history,  either 
of  a  child  of  David  Comnenus,  or  of  his 
posterity,  after  1462.    Demetrius  Comne- 
nus, indeed,  who  pretended  to  be  the  last 
branch  of  the  family  of  Corsican  colonists 
(born  in  Corsica,  in  1750),  was  recognised 
by  the  French  government  as  a  descend- 
ant of  David  Comnenus,  by  a  royal  decree 
of  1782,  registered  duly  by  the  parliament ; 
but  this  recognition  was  effected  by  M.  de 
Vcrgennes,  merely  from  political  motives. 
The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  at  hand,  and  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  France  to  secure  the  claim  of 
legitimate  inheritance  to  a  descendant  of 
that  family  in  France.     If  the  sceptre  of 
the  grand  seignior  had  then  been  broken, 
France  would  have  supported  the  claims 
of  the  French  officer ;  for,  in  the  diploma 
of  Louis  XVI,  he  was  recognised  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  the  emperors  of  Trebi- 
sond.   Captain  Demetrius  Comnenus  em- 
igrated in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
fought  under  the  banners  of  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  returned,  in  1802,  to  France,  and 
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lived,  till  1814,  on  a  pension  of  4000  francs, 
which  Napoleon  had  assigned  him.  Louis 
XVIII  confirmed  this  stipend,  and  made 
him  marSchal  de  camp,  and  knight  of  St. 
Louis.  He  died  Sept.  8,  1821,  and  left  a 
manuscript  work,  in  which  he  labored  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  risen  from  a 
state  of  barbarism  even  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  A  remarkable  member  of  the 
family  was  the  princess  Anna  Comnena, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius  I,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. In  the  history  of  her  father,  whom 
she  praises  witli  all  the  aflfection  shoAvn 
by  madame  de  Stael  towards  her  parent, 
she  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  man- 
ners of  her  age,  and  the  state  of  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  (See  Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire,  c.  48.) 

CoMo,  Lake  [logo  di  Como ;  anciently, 
lacus  LarivLs) ;  a  lake  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Towards  the  middle,  it  is  divided  iiito  two 
branches,  by  the  point  called  Bellaggio. 
The  branch  extending  towards  the  S.  W., 
to  the  city  of  Como,  goes  under  the  same 
name ;  that  which  turns  to  the  S.  E.,  to 
Lecco,  takes  the  name  of  lake  Lecco.  The 
length  of  the  lake  to  Bellaggio  is  five 
leagues ;  that  of  the  S.  W.  branch,  six 
leagues;  and  that  of  the  S.  E.  branch,  four 
leagues.  The  greatest  width  is  one  league. 
More  than  60  rivere  and  rivulets  empty 
into  it,  and  the  Adda  passes  through  it. 
It  is  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  191  feet  above  the  tenitory  of 
Milan.  Lake  Como,  the  most  delightful 
of  all  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  8  or  9000  feet 
high,  which  descend  towards  the  lake, 
and  terminate  in  hills,  resembling  teiraces. 
It  is  bordered  by  delightful  gardens  and 
country  seats.  Many  delicious  fish,  par- 
ticularly trouts,  are  taken  in  the  lake.  Tlie 
neighboring  countiy  is  rich  in  minerals, 
iron,  copper  and  lead. 

CoMo  (anciently  Comum);  capital  of  the 
province  of  Como,  in  the  Liombai|do- Ve- 
netian kingdom,  9  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of 
Milan,  in  a  delightful  valley  on  lake  Como 
(q.  v.) ;  lat.  45°  48'  20"  N.;  Ion.  9°  5'  12" 
E.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  about  7500,  many  of 
whom  travel  about  wth  little  manufac- 
tures, such  as  mirrors,  spectacles,  little 
pictures.  Even  in  tlie  time  of  the  Roman 
emporoi-s,  this  taste  for  emigration  mani- 
fested itself.  The  inhabitants  of  Como 
were  then  to  lie  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy, 
in  the  cajiacity  of  m.xsons.  Tliis  city  con- 
tains some  antiquities,  and  12  beautiful 
churches;  also  a  cabinet  of  natural  history 


and  natural  philosophy.  The  11th  and 
12th  centmies  were  the  flouiisliing  period 
of  Como.  It  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Ghibeline  party,  and  the  rival  of  Milan. 
The  province  of  Como,  which  consti- 
tuted the  department  of  Lario  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  uicludes  315,634  inliab- 
itants,  in  530  communities. 

Comoro,  or  Commorro,  or  Gomara 
Islands  ;  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween the  northern  extremity  of  Madagas- 
car and  the  continent  of  Africa.  They 
are  four  in  number — Angarcja  (called  also 
Comoro),  Mohilla,  Jolianna  and  Mayotta. 
The  inhabitants  are  uncivilized,  but  harm- 
less. Europeans  have  never  formed  set- 
tlements there.  These  islands  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  well  stocked  with  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  birds  of  various  kinds. 
They  produce,  likewise,  sweet  and  sour 
oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  honey,  sugar- 
canes,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  They 
are  situated  between  lat.  11°  20'  and  13° 
5'  S.,  and  Ion.  43°  lO'  and  45°  SC  E.  The 
population,  consisting  of  Negi'oes  and 
Arabs,  is  estimated  at  20,000. 

Company,  in  military  language ;  a  small 
body  of  foot  or  artillery,  the  number  of 
which  varies,  but,  in  the  English  army,  is 
generally  fi"om  50  to  120,  commanded  by 
a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and  an  ensign,  and, 
sometimes,  by  a  first  and  second  lieuten- 
ant, as  in  tlie  artillery  and  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  line.  In  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  armies,  companies  are  stronger. 
In  France,  the  strength  of  a  company  has 
varied  veiy  mucli.  In  former  times,  a 
company  consisted  of  from  25,  30,  40,  up 
to  200  men ;  in  1793,  of  80  men :  in  1808, 
they  had  137  men  ;  in  1814,  72  men  ;  in 
1823,  80  men.  In  1820,  a  French  battal- 
ion was  composed  of  8  companies,  and  a 
regiment  of  3  battalions. 

Companies  for  carrying  on  the  Fur- 
Trade.    (See  Fur-Trade.) 

Companies,  Joint  Stock.  (See  Joint 
Stock  Companies.) 

Comparative  Anatomy  is  the  science 
which  investigates  the  anatomy  of  all  ani- 
mals with  the  view  to  compare  them,  to 
explaui  one  by  means  of  the  others,  and  to 
cla.ssify  the  various  kinds,  according  to 
their  anatomical  stmcture.  As  compari- 
son, and  the  formation  and  extension  of 
genera  and  species,  are  the  deliglit  of  the 
naturalist,  comparative  anatomy  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sciences.  The  want 
of  an  organ  in  certain  classes  of  animals, 
or  its  existence  under  different  modifica- 
tions of  form,  structure,  &c.,  cannot  fail 
to  suggest  interesting  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  office  of  the  same  part  in  the 
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human  subject.  Tims  comparative  anat- 
omy is  of  tlic  highest  imj)ortance  to 
physiology,  Haller  observes,  very  justly, 
"  Physiology  has  been  more  illustrated  by 
comparative  anatomy  tlian  bj'  tlie  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  l)ody."  Without  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  natural  history  of 
animals  would  always  have  remsiined  in  a 
backward  state,  more  so  even  tljan  miner- 
alogy without  the  aid  of  chemistry.  And 
it  is  to  comparative  anatomy  that  we 
owe,  in  a  givat  measure,  tJiat  more  liberal 
view  of  natiu'e,  which  telongs  to  modern 
times,  and  considti-s  all  nature,  man  in- 
cluded,  as  one  unbroken  whole.  Cuvier's 
Legons  (TAnatomit  comparee  (in  5  largo  8vo. 
volumes)  is  an  excellent  work.  Blumen- 
bach's  works  on  comparative  anatomy, 
also,  are  highly  valuable.  His  Harulbuch 
der  vcTgleichenden  Jlnatomie  itnd  Physiolo- 
git  (Gottingen,  1804),  bos  lieen  translated 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  under  the  title  of  a 
Shcyrt  Sijstem  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Lon- 
don, 1807— 1808, 8vo.).  Gall  has  render- 
ed great  service  to  science  by  investiga- 
tioiis  in  comparative  anatomy,  though  he 
has  sometimes  fallen  into  extravagant  con- 
clusions in  reference  to  phrenology. 

Compass,  the  Mariner's.  The  an- 
cients, whose  only  guides  on  the  trackless 
waters  were  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  often 
covered  by  clouds,  could  not  venture  far 
from  shore.  It  is  the  compass  which  has 
enabled  men  to  steer  boldly  across  the 
deep.  The  inventor  of  this  great  instru- 
ment shares  the  fate  of  tlic  authors  of 
many  of  the  noblest  inventions.  He  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained.  Some  call 
him  Flavio  Gioja ;  others,  Giri,  a  native  of 
Amalfi,  in  Naples,  at  the  l)eginnJng  of  the 
14th  century:  but  there  are  jjroofs,  that 
the  use  of  tbe  magnetic  needle,  in  point- 
ing out  the  north,  was  known  at  an  earlier 
period  in  Europe,  and  that  a  contrivance 
similar  to  a  compass  went  under  the  name 
ofmarinette  in  France,  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  Tlie  English  first  suspended  tbe 
compass,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  al- 
ways a  horizontal  position,  and  the  Dutch 
gave  names  to  the  di\isions  of  tbe  card. 
The  earliest  missionaries  to  China  found 
the  magnetic  needle  in  use  in  that  countiy. 
— The  compass  is  composed  essentially  of 
a  magnetic  needle,  suspended  freely  on  a 
pivot,  and  containing  a  card,  markefl  with 
the  32  points  of  direction  into  which  the 
horizon  is  divided,  and  which  are  thence 
called  points  of  the  compass.  The  needle 
always  points  to  the  north  (excepting 
slight  variations),  and  the  direction  which 
the  ship  is  steering  is  therefore  detennined 
by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  card.    This 


apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  box,  with 
a  glass  co\ering,  to  allow  the  card  to  be 
seen  without  being  disturbed  by  tbe  wind. 
This  again  is  freely  suspended  witlnn  a 
larger  box,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  needle  from  Ining aflected  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel.  The  whole  is  then 
placed  in  the  binnacle,  in  sight  of  the  man 
at  the  helm.  On  the  inside  of  that  part 
of  the  compass-box  which  is  directly  ou  a 
hue  with  the  vessel's  Iww,  is  a  clear  black 
stroke,  called  the  Itibher-line,  which  the 
steersman  uses  to  keejj  his  required  course ; 
that  is,  he  must  always  keep  the  p.oint  of 
the  card,  which  indicates  his  course,  coin- 
ciding with  the  lubber-line.  The  compass 
here  described  is  called  the  steering  com- 
pass. Several  other  sorts  are  used  for 
different  purposes,  but  the  pnnciple  on 
Avhich  they  are  constnicted  is  the  same. 
Some  land  compasses  are  of  the  size  of  a 
watch-seal,  Jind  actually  fixed  in  such  seals ; 
others  of  the  size  and  external  fbnn  of  a 
jjocket  watch.  Sometimes  a  little  sun- 
dial is  affixed  to  compass-boxes.  The  box, 
of  whatever  material  it  is  made,  must 
have  no  particle  of  iron  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

Compasses,  or  Pair  of  Compasses  ;  a 
mathematical  instrimient,  used  for  the  de- 
scribing of  circles,  measuring  hnee,  &lc. 
The  common  compasses  consist  of  two 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  bras?,  or  other 
metal,  pointed  at  bottom,  and  joined  by  a 
rivet,  whereon  they  move  as  on  a  centre. 
We  have  compasses  of  various  kinds,  and 
contrivances  accommodated  to  the  various 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

CoMPiEGXE ;  a  French  town,  in  the  de- 
partment de  VOise,  15|  leagues  N.  N.  E. 
of  Paris.  It  has  02()0  inhabitants,  crook- 
ed streets  and  ill-built  houses,  and  some 
manufactures  and  commerce.  Formerly, 
it  was  supported  only  by  the  court,  wliich 
occasionally  resided  liere.  It  has  two 
fairs,  one  ui  Aj)ril,  and  one  in  November. 
Charles  VI  took  tliis  toAvn  from  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  in  1415.  In  1430,  Joan  of  Arc 
was  taken  prisoner  here  by  the  English. 

Complutensian  Polyglot.  (See  Al- 
cala  de  Henares.) 

Composite  Order.    (See  Architecture.) 

Compost,  in  husbandry  and  gardening; 
several  sorts  of  soils,  or  kinds  of  earthy 
matter  mixed  together ;  or  a  mixture  of 
earth  and  putrid  animal  substance,  or 
vegetable  substance  ;  hi  fact,  any  artificial 
manure  to  assist  the  soil  in  tlie  work  of 
vegetation.     (See  Colonies,  pauper.) 

COMPOSTELLA,  or  SanJaGO  DE  CoMPO- 

stella  (anciently  Brigantium) ;  a  city  of 
Spain,  and  cajjital  of'  Galicia ;  98  miles 
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W.  of  Astorga;  Ion.  8°  SCV  W.;  lat  42° 
52'  N. ;  population,  about  12,000.  It  is 
situatod  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  all  sides 
Bun'ounded  with  agreeable  hills,  between 
the  Sar  and  Sarella,  which  unite  about 
half  a  league  below.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishoj).  In  the  metropolitan  church 
are  preserved,  as  the  people  believe,  the 
remains  of  St.  James,  the  patron  of  Spain, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and 
from  whom  the  town  is  named.  There 
are  12  parish  churches,  14  religious  houses, 
and  4  hospitals.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  archbishop  is  said  to  amount  to  (50,000 
ducats.  A  university  was  established  here 
in  the  year  1532,  consisting  of  4  colleges. 
The  order  of  St.  Jago  takes  its  title  from 
this  city,  the  knights  of  which  possess  87 
commanderies,  with  an  annual  income  of 
200,000  ducats. 

CoMPOSTELLAjNuovA  ;  a  town  of  Mex- 
ico, m  Guadalaxara,  built  by  Nuiiez  de 
Guzman,  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  remov- 
ed to  Guadalaxara ;  300  miles  W.  N.  W. 
Mexico  ;  Ion.  106°  11'  W. ;  lat  21°  20'  N. 
There  are  silver  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Compound  Blowpipe  ;  an  instrument 
producing  an  intense  heat  from  the  com- 
bustion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 
The  gases  are  contamed  each  in  a  sepa- 
rate gas-jjolder,  and  are  expelled  by  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  not  l)eing 
allowed  to  mix  until  they  anive  nearly  at 
the  aperture  of  a  pipe  tipped  with  platina, 
when  they  are  uiflamed.  The  heat  pro- 
duced is  sufficient  to  melt  all  the  earths, 
and  the  natural  as  well  as  artificial  com- 
pounds which  they  form  with  each  other. 
The  metals,  also,  are  brought  by  it  into  a 
state  of  ebullition,  and  are  even  complete- 
ly volatilized. — This  modification  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  called,  which  was  invented  by  doctor 
Ilare,  of  Philadelphia,  is  fai-  preferable  to 
that  of  Newman,  or  rather  of  Brooke,  who 
appeara  to  have  been  the  first  inventor, 
since  it  is  not  attended  by  any  danger, 
whereas  the  original  instnmient,  in  which 
the  gases  were  previously  mingled,  was 
liable  to  a  violent  and  hazardous  ex- 
plosion. The  compound  blowpipe  has 
been  found  of  occasional  use  in  the  arts, 
where  an  intense  and  long-continued  heat 
is  required. 

Compressibility  ;  the  quality  of  botlies 
of  being  reducible,  by  sufficient  power,  to 
a  narrower  space,  in  consequence  of  their 
porosity,  without  diminishing  their  quan- 
tity of  matter.  All  bodies  are  probably 
compressible,  though  the  liquids,  in  par- 
ticular, ofter  an  almost  invmcible  rcsist- 
34* 


ance  to  compression.  Those  bodies  which 
occupy  their  former  space  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed  are  called  elastic. 

Compression  Machines  ;  instionnents 
for  compressing  or  condensing  elastic  flu- 
ids. Such,  for  mstance,  is  an  air-pump 
with  cocks,  by  which  the  air  can  be  con- 
densed in  tight  vessels.  For  the  com- 
pression of  Mquids  (for  instance,  water), 
Abich  has  constnicted  a  metallic  cylmder 
of  21  inches  5^^  lines  high,  and  34  inches 
7h  lines  in  diameter,  1  inch  2^  hues  thick. 
This  cyUnder  is  filled  with  water,  and  an 
iron  piston,  covered  with  leather,  and  ex- 
actiy  fitting  the  bore,  is  pressed  into  it. 
For  tliis  pressure,  a  screw  was  fii-st  used  ; 
but,  in  order  to  produce  a  better  applica- 
tion of  the  power,  a  lever  was  aftei-wards 
employed  to  force  down  the  piston.  A 
mark  on  the  piston  shows,  by  its  distance 
from  a  little  ledge  across  the  cylinder, 
how  far  the  piston  has  been  forced  down, 
and,  when  the  force  subsides,  how  far  it 
has  been  driven  up.  (See  Zimmerman 
on  the  Elasticity  of  Water,  Lcipsic,  1779.) 
The  latest  experiments  on  the  compressi- 
bility of  water,  we  owe  to  Oersted  (^n- 
nales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique)  and  Mr. 
Perkins,  so  distinguished  for  his  mechan- 
ical inventions. 

CoMDs  (from  the  Greek);  the  name  of 
a  merry  company  of  young  people,  who 
came  singing  into  the  houses  of  their 
friends  and  mistresses,  to  entertain  them 
with  their  music.  Comus  was  also  the 
name  of  the  songs  sung  at  festive  enter- 
tainments. This  name  is  not  given,  by 
early  ancient  writere,  whose  works  have 
been  preserved,  to  a  divinity  presiding 
over  such  meetings,  who  is  a  creation 
of  later  times,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  festive  songs  in  which  were 
celebrated  the  praises  of  the  giver  of 
social  joys.  He  is  first  mentioned  by 
Philostratus. 

Concave.    (See  Convex.) 

Concave  Lens  ;  an  epithet  for  glasses 
ground  hollow  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  re- 
flect on  the  hollow  side. 

Concentration  (in  Chemistry ;)  the  act 
of  increasing  the  strength  of  fluids,  by 
volatiUzing  part  of  their  water. 

Concentric;  an  epithet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

Conception,  Immaculate.  The  belief 
is  entertained  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
church,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  born 
•without  the  stain  of  original  sin.  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  12th  century,  rejected  tliis 
doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  sub- 
ject of  vehement  controvei'sy  between 
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the  Scotists  and  the  Thomists.  The  Do- 
miiiicans  espoused  the  opinion  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  Franciscans  that  of  Scotns. 
Sixtus  IV,  hunself  a  Fi-anciscan,  allowed 
toleration  on  tliis  point.  In  the  5th  session 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  resolved, 
tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  conception  of  all 
inen  in  original  sin  was  not  mtended  to 
include  the  Virgin.  The  controverey  was 
revived  in  tlie  university  of  Paris  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  centiu-y.  Duiing  the 
times  of  Paul  V  and  Gregory  XV,  such 
was  the  dissension  in  Spain,  that  both 
Pliilip  and  liis  successor  sent  special  em- 
bassies to  Rome,  m  the  vain  hope  that  tliis 
contest  might  be  terminated  by  a  bull. 
The  dispute  continued  to  run  so  high  in 
Spain,  that,  m  the  mihtary  orders  of  St. 
James,  of  the  Sword,  of  Calatrava,  and  of 
Alcantara,  the  knights,  on  their  admission, 
vowed  to  maintain  the  doctrine.  In  1708, 
Clement  XI  appointed  a  festival  to  be  cel- 
ebrated tliroughout  the  chmxh  in  honor 
of  the  immaculate  conception.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  been  received  in  the  Roman 
cliurch  as  an  opinion,  but  not  as  an  article 
of  faith.  This  belief  is  held  by  the  Greek 
church  also,  which  celebrates  the  feast  un- 
der the  title  of  the  conception  of  St.  Anne. 
Petrus  de  Alva  et  Astorga  published  more 
than  40  volumes  on  this  subject.  He  died 
in  HMT. 

Conception,  La,  or  Penco  ;  a  city  and 
seaport  of  Chile,  on  the  coast  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  capitalof  a  jurisdiction,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Chile ;  Ion.  73°  5'  W. ; 
lat.  3G°  4y  10"  S.j  iwpulation,  13,000. 
The  bay  of  Conception  is  one  of  the  most 
commodious  harbors  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  city  is  of  great  extent, 
because  the  houses  are  built  only  one  sto- 
ry high,  that  they  may  be  the  better  able 
to  resist  the  earthquakes  that  hajjpen  eve- 
ry year.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop, 
and  of  the  major-general,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  military  department.  Con- 
ception was  founded  by  Peter  Valdivia, 
in  1550.  In  1823,  the  Indians  devastated 
a  part  of  it. — There  is  not  in  the  universe 
a  soil  more  fertile  than  that  of  this  part  of 
Chile.  Grain  yields  60  for  1 ;  the  vineyards 
are  equally  productive,  and  the  plains  are 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  which 
multiply  astonishingly,  though  abandon- 
ed entirely  to  themselves.  All  the  in- 
habitants have  to  do  is  to  set  up  fences 
round  theur  respective  possessions,  and  to 
leave  the  oxen,  horses,  mules  and  sheep  in 
the  enclosures.  The  common  price  of  a 
fat  ox  is  $8 ;  that  of  a  sheep,  |  of  a  dollar ; 
but  there  are  few  piu-chasers,  and  the  na- 
tives are  accustomed,  every  year,  to  kill  a 


great  number  of  oxen,  of  which  the  hides 

and  tallow  are  alone  preserve<l,  and  sent 
to  Lima.  There  is  no  particular  disease 
uicident  to  this  country.  There  are  at 
Concention  several  persons  who  have 
compl' ted  a  century. 

Concert  ;  a  musical  performance,  in 
which  any  number  of  j)ractical  musicians, 
eitlier  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both,  unite 
in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  talents. 
The  concerts  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
executed  only  in  the  unison  or  octave. 

Concerto  ;  a  kind  of  musical  compo- 
sition, which  is  an  imitation  of  the  solo 
song  with  accomfianimenth — in  short,  an 
imitation  of  the  aria.  In  the  concerto,  one 
chief  instrument  is  distinguished,  and  leada 
the  rest.  In  the  case  of  such  concertos, 
the  performance  is  called  after  this  instru- 
ment, or  it  is  called,  in  general,  concerto  di 
camera.  The  term  double  concerto  is  used 
if  there  are  two  chief  instruments. 

Concerto  grosso  is  an  expression  applied 
to  the  great  or  grand  chorus  of  the  con- 
cert, or  to  those  places  of  the  concert  in 
which  the  ripienos  and  every  auxiliary  iii- 
stmment  are  brought  into  action,  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  and  to  increase  the  effect. 

Concerto  spirituale  was  a  concert  at 
Paris,  performed  in  the  reUgious  seasons, 
when  the  theatres  wore  closed.  The 
j)ieces  j)ei-formed,  however,  Avere  not  al- 
ways of  a  spiritual  kind.  It  was  introdu- 
ced in  1725,  by  Aime  Danican,  called 
Philidor. 

Concetti  ;  sparkling  but  strained  sen- 
tences, far-fetched  plays  on  words,  &c., 
which  have  become  famous,  in  particular 
since  the  use  of  them  by  the  Italian  poet 
Marino.  The  taste  for  them  is  a  disease 
which  h.is  manifested  itself  in  the  devel- 
opemeilt  of  almost  all  literatures.  The 
Spaniards  and  English  suffered  from 
it  for  a  long  time.  Marino,  who  introdu- 
ced them  into  Italy,  caught  this  poetical 
infection  in  France,  where  a  poet  called 
the  wind  the  courier  of  Molus,  the  sun, 
the  prince  of  tapers.  Germsuiy  has  had 
its  Loheiistein ;  and,  even  now,  there  are, 
in  every  countrj-,  writers  afflicted  with 
this  passion  for  a  false  brilliancy. 

CoNCHOLOGY  (derived  from  Kdyxn^  a 
shell-fish  with  two  shells,  and  Uyo^,  word), 
more  correctly,  Conchyliology  (derived 
from  KoyxO^iov,  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  and 
Xrfyof),  is  that  branch  of  natural  histoiy 
wliich  describes  those  animals  which  pro- 
duce shells,  and  teaches  the  ait  of  ar- 
ranging the  shells  themselves.  The  be- 
ginnings of  this  science  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  estabUshed 
some  of  those  divisions  which  are  in  use 
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among  modem  authors.  He  divided  shells 
into  monothjra  and  dithyra ;  that  is,  uni- 
valves and  bivalves.  TJio  vwmothyra  were 
turbinated  or  not  tiu-bhiated;  they  were 
terrestrial  or  aquatic ;  both  were  marine 
or  fluviatile,  fixed  or  free.  To  the  facts 
recorded  by  Aristode,  other  ancient  au- 
thors have  added  little  ;  to  his  distribution, 
nothing.  The  first  modem  author  who 
attempted  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
shells,  seems  to  have  lieen  Daniel  Ma- 
jor, who,  m  1675,  published  Synoptical 
Tables,  containing  a  few  Genera,  natural- 
ly arranged,  and  established  upon  the 
Species  described  by  Fabricius  Columna. 
He  divided  shells  into  univalves  and  multi- 
valves,  placing  the  bivalves  among  tlie  lat- 
ter. In  1681,  Grew,  m  his  Musemm  Re- 
gium,  added  a  division  analogous  to  our 
bivalves,  and  indicated  most  of  tlie  suMi- 
visions  that  have  since  obtained.  About 
1687,  the  celebrated  Lister  pubUshed  his 
Histories  sive  Synopsis  Metkodic(B  Conchyli- 
orum,  Libri  quatiwr.  This  work  contahis 
a  great  number  of  accurate  figures  of 
shells,  pays  great  attention  to  the  hinge  of 
bivalves,  and  considers  them  as  equivalve 
or  not.  Toumefort,  who  died  in  1708, 
seems  to  have  first  suggested,  in  bivalves, 
the  distinction  of  close  or  gaping  [clauscR 
vel  Mantes).  In  1711,  Rumph  added  to 
the  conchyliological  catalogue  many  shells 
from  the  Indian  seas,  and  indicated  some 
good  generic  divisions.  In  1730,  Brepi 
pointed  out  a  character  in  univalves,  until 
then  not  noticed ;  namely,  that  some  of 
them  possess  more  than  one  compartment 
or  chamber.  This  character  divides  the 
miivalves  into  moTioi/iatomio  and  polythala- 
mia.  After  1730,  no  improvements  of 
much  value  were  made  in  the  science, 
until  1757,  in  which  year  the  publication 
of  Adanson's  Voyage  to  Senegal  took 
])lacc,  and  probably  suggested  many  con- 
siderations, that  became  fixed  principles 
of  conchyliology  by  the  adoption  of  Lin- 
naeus. In  studying  the  univalves  [lima- 
cons),  Adanson  considered  the  spire,  the 
apex,  the  ajjcrture,  the  operculum,  the 
nacre,  the  periosteum;  in  the  bivalves 
(conques),  the  valves,  whether  equal  or  un- 
equal, wliethcr  shutting  close  or  gaping ; 
the  beaks  (somnuis),  whether  prominent 
or  not,  and  according  to  their  relative  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  middle  of  the 
valve  ;  the  hinge,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  teetli  and  cavities  ;  the  ligament, 
according  to  its  shape  and  situation ;  the 
muscles,  according  to  their  figure,  size 
and  number.  In  fonning  his  conchyUo- 
logical  arrangement,  Adanson  adopted  an 
iurportant  principle,  which  Guettard  had 


suggested  one  year  liefore,  namely,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  animal  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  that  of  the  shell,  in  order  to 
form  a  natural  system  of  conchyliologj'. 
He  described  and  figured  tlie  different 
species  of  shell-fish  that  he  found  in  Sen- 
egal, and  thereby  formed  a  store  from 
which  the  most  valuable  materials  have 
been  drawn  by  later  authors  to  ejirich  the 
science.  Contem])orary  with  Adanson 
was  the  celebrated  Luniaeus,  whose  genius 
has  exercised  such  great  influence  over 
the  arrangements  of  ttie  vegetable  and  an- 
imal kingdoms.  The  ninth  edition  of  the 
Systema  JVatur<B  of  Linnaeus  was  publish- 
ed in  1746, 11  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Adanson's  work,  formuig  only  an  oc- 
tavo volimie  of  236  pages,  in  which  Lin- 
na?us  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the 
term  moUusca,  the  animals  now  thus  des- 
ignated being  distributed  by  him,  the  na- 
ked species  in  the  order  zoophyta,  in  the 
class  vermes,  and  the  speciiis  bearing  shells 
in  the  order  testacea  of  the  same  class. 
The  10th  edition,  which  appeared  in  1758, 
one  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Voy- 
age to  Senegal,  was  much  eidarged ;  and 
in  the  12th  edition,  which  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  received  the  last  touches  of  its 
illustrious  author,  the  part  relating  to  the 
animal  kingdom  had  swelled  to  1327 
pages.  This  edition  was  published  about 
10  years  afier  Adanson's  work,  the  perusal 
of  which  had  ])robably  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  views  of  Linnaeus.  Linnaeus  di- 
vides his  sixth  class  of  animals  into  five 
orders,  in  the  second  of  which  are  eight 
genera  of  true  molliisca,  viz.,  ascidia,  Umax, 
aplysia,  dons,  tcthys,  sepia,  clio  and  scyllaia. 
The  third  order  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  testacea,*  divided  into,  1.  midtivalves, 
the  shell  liaving  more  than  two  pieces ; 
2.  bivalves,  having  tvvo  pieces ;  3.  uni- 
valves, having  one  piece.  The  first  divis- 
ion contains  three  genera,  chiton,  lepas  and 
pkolas.  The  second  contains  14  genera 
mya,  solen,  teUina,  cardimn,  mactra,  donax, 
veniis,  spondylus,  chama,  area,  ostrea,  ano- 
mia,  jnytiliis  and  pinna.  The  third  di- 
vision, separated  into  two  sections,  accord- 
ing as  the  spire  is  regular  or  not,  con- 
tains 19  genera — argonaida,nautilus,conus, 
q/prcea,  bulla^  voluta,  bucrinum,  strombus, 
murex,  trochus,  turbo,  lielix,  nerita,  Jialio- 
tis,  patella,  dentalium,  serpida,  teredo  and 
sabeUa.  In  giving  the  characters  of  his 
genera,  with  respect  to  the  animals,  Lin- 
naeus is  always  satisfied  with  citing  the 
name  of  a  naked  molluscum  described  in 

*  As  Linna>us  has  saitl  so  little  about  the  animals, 
if  we  translate  testacea  by  the  term  sliells,  perhaps 
the  error  will  be  scarcely  appreciable. 
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the  preceding  order,  wliich  he  supposes 
to  be  analogous  to  the  animal  of  the  genus 
under  consideration ;  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  influence  exerted  by  Adan- 
son's  work  over  the  latter  editions  of  the 
Systema  JVaturre  extended  only  to  increas- 
ing the  number  of  genera,  and  causing 
them  to  be  more  rigorously  marked  out 
and  described.  Some  of  the  approxima- 
tions of  the  Linnsean  system  are  unnatu- 
ral and  inconvenient,  and  some  genera, 
nearly  related,  are  too  far  separated  in  the 
arrangement ;  but  its  nomenclature,  and 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  techni- 
cal terms,  gave  it  a  predominance  that  it 
has  maintained  almost  to  the  present  day. 
A  detailed  explanation  of  the  conchylio- 
logical  system  of  Lumaeus  may  be  found 
in  a  dissertation  by  I.  Murray,  publish- 
ed in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Aca- 
demical Amenities.  The  J^eues  systema- 
tischts  Conchylien  Kabinet — a  great  vi^ork, 
commenced  by  Martini  in  1769,  continued 
by  Chemnitz,  and  finished  by  Schroter  in 
1793 — may  be  considered  rather  as  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  figures  of  shells,  well 
drawTi  and  colored,  thiui  as  a  system  of 
conchyhology.  As  its  figures  are  con- 
stantly referred  to  by  the  modem  authoi-s, 
it  will  l)e  found  very  useful  to  students  in 
identifying  species  and  arranging  their 
cabinets.  The  whole  work  consists  of  12 
volumes  4to.  In  1776,  Da  Costa  pubUsh- 
ed  his  Elements  of  Conchology,  in  which 
more  attention  was  j)aid  by  him  to  the 
chai-acters  of  the  aperture  in  univalves, 
and  to  the  hinge  in  bivalves,  than  had 
been  done  by  his  predecessors ;  and  the 
science  is  indebte<l  to  him  for  some  valua- 
ble hints  on  the  indelicacy  of  some  of  the 
terms  employed  by  Linnseus  to  designate 
particular  parts  of  bivalve  shells.  In 
1766,  Pallas  had  jjublished  his  MisceUanea 
Zoologica,  the  principles  of  which,  per- 
haps, entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  that  new  school  which  the 
French  concliyhologists  have  since  so  suc- 
cessfully supi>orted.  He  indicated  the 
impropriety  of  separating  the  testacea  from 
the  naked  inoUusca,  in  the  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus,  and  showed  that  a  natural  meth- 
od could  only  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  shells,  but  of  the  generic 
differences  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  light  struck  out  by 
Pallas,  Bruguiere,  one  of  the  modem  au- 
thors to  whom  the  science  is  most  indebt- 
ed, in  1792,  still  followed  so  closely  the 
Linnaean  arrangement  as  to  admit  the  di- 
vision of  the  molluscous  wonns  and  tes- 
taceous worms  into  two  orders.  His  or- 
der testacea  is  nearly  the  same  as  tliat  of 


Linnaeus,  except  that  the  genera  are  some- 
what more  numerous  and  better  defined. 
This  oi-der  contains  three  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  nunil)er  of  the  valves.  He 
divides  the  genus  Upas  of  Linnffius  into 
hcdanus  and  unaiifa,  drojjping  the  tcmi 
lepas  altogetlier,  in  which  he  has  l)een  fol- 
lowed by  Lamarck.  This  is  so  unusual, 
and,  indeed,  so  ungracious  a  procec(ling, 
that  we  would  recommend  to  American 
conchyhologists  always  to  use  the  term 
lepas  instead  of  anatifa.  Besides  the  two 
genera  above-mentioned,  he  places  among 
the  muhivalves,  chiton,  teredo,  fistitlana, 
pholas,  anomia  and  crania.  Among  the 
oivalves,  his  new  genera  are,  placuna, 
ptma,  trigonia,  unio,  tridacna,  cardita  and 
terebratula.  Among  his  univalves  are  the 
following  new  genera :  JissureUa,  siliqua- 
n'ff,  aspergiUum,  ovula,  otiva,  purpura,  cas- 
sis, tcrebra,  fusvs,  ceiithium,  ouhmiis,  pla- 
norbis,  natica,  camerina,  ammonites  and 
orthocera.  In  1791  appeared  the  firet  vol- 
ume of  Testacea  utriusque  Sicilift,  eorum- 
que  Historia  d  Anatome — a  splendid  work, 
by  Poli,  an  Italian  physician,  who  firet  at- 
tempted to  estabhsh  the  genera  of  moUus- 
ca  from  the  consideration  of  the  animal 
onlj',  without  reference  to  the  shell.  This 
work  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  science,  because, 
since  its  appearance,  the  classification  of 
the  moUusca  and  of  the  bivalves  has  be- 
come much  more  confonnable  to  nature. 
The  subjects  figured  in  the  superb  plates 
of  this  work  had  been  previously  modelled 
in  wax  by  the  scholars  of  the  author.  In 
1798,  G.  Cuvier  proposed  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  molluscous  animals.  (Tableau 
iUmentaire  de  VHistoire  naturelle  des  Jlni- 
maux.)  In  this,  he  acknowledged  himself 
indebted  to  the  critical  observations  of 
Pallas,  and  carried  nearer  to  perfection 
the  inventions  of  Poli.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, also,  may  be  found  the  improve- 
ments successively  introduced  by  Bru- 
guiere into  the  distinction  of  genera,  which 
Lamarck  was  then  increasing  eveiy  year, 
in  his  ccywrse  at  the  jardin  du  rot.  I^- 
marck  did  not  begin  to  publish  the  results 
of  his  labors  until  1798,  when  a  memoir 
on  the  division  of  the  genus  sepia  into 
three  genera,  sepia,  loligo  and  octopus,  ap- 
peared in  the  Joiim.  rf'  Hist.  Jvat.,  t.  1. 
Early  in  1799,  Lamarck  pubhshed  his 
Prodromus  of  a  new  classification  of  shells, 
laying  down,  more  precisely,  the  generic 
characters,  and  establishing  many  new 
genera,  and  still  continuing  the  o]<l  divis- 
ion into  univalves,  bivalves  and  mvltivalves. 
Up  to  this  time,  Lamarck  does  not  seem 
to  have  profited  much  by  the  labors  of  his 
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predecessore  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  natural  coiichyliological  method,  but 
acknowledges  that  he  has  adopted  the 
principles  and  views  of  Bruguiere.  Late 
in  1799,  Cuvier  published  a  table  of  the 
cUvisions  of  the  class  of  mollusca,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  voluine  of  his  Lessons  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  We  see,  in  this, 
that  Cuvier  had  derived  Ught  from  the 
Prodromus  of  Lamarck.  Indeed,  these 
two  great  naturalists,  by  their  successive 
works,  seem  to  have  afforded  hght  alter- 
nately to  each  other  for  a  number  of 
yeai-s.  Li  1801,  Lamarck  pubUshed  his 
Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  in  which,  not 
confinuig  himself  entirely  to  the  shells,  he 
has,  like  Cu%  ier,  paid  attention  also  to  the 
animals.  From  this  period  until  1822, 
when  he  finished  publishing  the  second 
edition  of  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  under 
the  title  of  Histoire  nuturelle  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertebres,  many  autliors,*  botJi  con- 
tinental and  English,  had  publislied  me- 
moirs and  treatises  on  concliyhology,  and 
many  interesting  facts  had  been  collected, 
sliedding  much  additional  light  on  the 
science.  Part  of  the  5th,  and  the  whole 
of  the  6th  and  7th  volumes  of  the  HisUnre 
naiurelle  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  are 
devoted  to  the  conchylJoi)horous  ani- 
mals, the  proper  subjects  of  conchyliology. 
In  this  excellent  work,  Lamarck  has  im- 
proved uiwn  the  views  of  his  friend  Bru- 
gmore  m  the  following  particulars : — not 
confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  shell;  viewing  tlae  shell  as  forming 
part  of  an  animal ;  introducing  into  con- 
chyliology a  gi-eat  numl>er  of  new  generic 
groups ;  using  a  veiy  rigorous  and  exact 
terminology  ;  and  treating  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  principal  division  among  bi- 
valves, the  munber  of  the  muscidar  im- 
pressions. He  has  also  abandoned  the 
division  of  multivalves,  bivalves  and  uni- 
valves, which  had  been  followed  by  most 
of  the  preceding  conchyiiologists,  and  has 
increased  the  number  of  genera  to  up- 
wards of  200,  the  enumeration  of  which 
would  swell  this  article  beyond  a  reason- 
able limit.  The  specific  descriptions  of 
Lamarck,  altliough  short,  are  admirable 
for  tiieir  precision,  and  the  skill  displayed 
in  them  in  distinguishing  clearly  minute 
specific  differences.  The  study  of  them 
■will  be  found,  by  young  naturalists,  very 
beneficial  and  instructive.  In  1812,  H.  M. 
Ducrotay  do  Blainville  read,  before  the 
*  De  Fcrussac,  Drapaniaud,  Deuys  de  Monlfort, 
de Roissy,  Bosc,  Perron,  Lesueur,  De  Dlaiii\ille, 
Duiiicrili  Chamisso,  Kuhl,  Von  Moll,  Von  Fichtel, 
ftlcgcrle.  Okcn,  Rafinesque,  Desmarest,  Saviajiiy, 
Leach,  Olfcr.s,  Sowerby,  Sehweiger,  Swainson, 
Ilaiizaui,  Say. 


philomathean  societj^,  a  memoir,  pointing 
out  a  necessciiy  relation  subsistuig  between 
the  shell  and  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
drdwng  tliercfrom  a  new  principle  of  ar- 
rangement, depending  on  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  symmetry  or  regularitj' 
of  form  in  those  organs,  and  the  protect- 
ing body,  the  shell.  In  1825,  De  Blain- 
ville published  his  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et 
de  Conchyliologie — a  vciy  valuable  work,  tti 
which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
historical  facts  recorded  in  this  article. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  second  section  of 
this  work,  consisting  of  80  pages,  treats  of 
skeUs,  or  the  principles  of  conchyliology,  and 
recommends  itself  strongly  to  students  l:iy 
the  fulness,  accuracy  and  clearness  of  its 
definitions,  and  the  consistency  of  its  gen- 
eral views.  In  modem  times,  the  study 
of  the  mollusca  and  their  coverings  has 
become  very  important  from  geological 
considerations.  As  particular  genera  are 
known  to  belong  to  particular  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  as  the  positions  assumed 
by  the  living  animals  are  known,  the  as- 
certained position  of  the  fossils  deter- 
mines, with  suflicient  certainty,  whether 
the  stratum  has  undergone  removal,  dis- 
rupfion  or  subversion  since  the  death  of 
the  animals.  The  most  interesting  con- 
siderations are  presented  to  the  inquiring 
mind  by  some  of  the  genera  of  micro- 
scopic shells ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
results  produced  by  their  infinite  multi- 
plicity causes  their  importance  in  the 
economy  of  nature  to  be  felt  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  milioUtes,  thus  commented  on  by  La- 
marck :  "  The  miliolites  is  a  shell  of  most 
singidar  form,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  study,  on  account  of 
its  multiplicity  in  nature,  and  the  influence 
which  it  has  upon  tlie  condition  and  size 
of  the  masses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  which  compose  its  external  crust.  It 
is  one  of  those  numerous  examples  which 
prove,  that,  in  producing  filing  bodies, 
what  nature  seems  to  lose  in  size,  she 
fully  regains  in  the  number  of  individuals, 
which  she  multiplies  to  infinitj',  and  with 
a  readiness  almost  miraculous.  The  bodies 
of  these  minute  animals  exert  more  influ- 
ence on  the  condition  of  the  masses  which 
compose  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than 
those  of  the  lai'gest  animals,  such  as  ele- 
phants, hippopotami,  whales,  &c.,  which, 
although  constituting  much  larger  indi- 
vidual masses,  are  infinitely  less  multiplied 
in  nature.  In  the  environs  of  Paris,  some 
species  of  miliolites  are  found  in  so  great 
a  quantity,  that  they  form  almost  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  tlie  stony  masses  of  certain 
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ranges."  The  naturalists  of  the  U.  States 
have  also  contributed  much  valuable  mat- 
ter to  the  science  in  question,  and  some 
new  genera  and  many  new  species  have 
been  added  by  their  labors.  Among  the 
scientific  gentlemen  in  the  U.  States  who 
have  Aviitten  on  this  subject,  are  Thomas 
Say,  of  Philadelphia,  the  late  D.  H. 
Barnes,  of  New  York,  doctor  Hildretii, 
doctor  Jacob  Green  and  Isaac  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  papers  lately  contrib- 
uted by  the  last-named  gentleman  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  on  the  Naiades 
of  Lamarck,  containing  descriptions  of 
several  new  species,  are  illustrated  by 
plates  executed  with  remarkable  beauty 
and  accuracy. 

Conclave  (a  room) ;  the  place  where 
the  cardinals  assemble  for  the  election  of 
the  pope ;  also  the  electoral  assembly  of 
the  cardinals  themselves.  Pope  Gregory 
X,  whose  election  had  been  delayed  for 
three  years,  established,  in  the  council  at 
Lyons  (1274),  the  regulations  of  the  con- 
clave. It  was  settled,  that  if  the  pope 
should  die  in  a  city  where  he  had  residetl 
with  his  court,  tlie  cardinals  present 
should  not  be  obliged  to  wait  longer  than 
10  days  for  their  aljsent  brethren.  After 
the  lapse  of  10  days,  all  the  cardinals 
present  should  assemble  in  the  palace  in 
which  the  pope  had  died.  Here  they 
were  all  to  be  shut  up  in  one  room  {con- 
f/ave), without  partitions  or  curtains,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  outlet,  was  to 
be  closed  on  all  sides,  so  that  no  one 
should  speak  with  them,  nor  be  admitted 
into  their  presence,  except  those  who 
were  called,  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  in 
some  way,  in  the  election.  No  one  was 
to  be  pennitted  either  to  send  in  a  mes- 
senger, or  to  write  to  the  cardinals ;  but  a 
wmdow  was  to  be  left  open  in  the  room, 
through  which  the  necessary  food  could 
be  handed  to  them.  If,  in  three  days  after 
entering  the  conclave,  they  had  not  chosen 
a  pope,  they  were,  on  the  five  following 
days,  to  receive  but  one  dish  at  noon  and 
in  the  evening  ;  and,  after  this,  nothing 
but  bread,  wine  and  water,  till  the  election 
should  take  place.  These  regulations  of 
Gregory  X  have  been  observed  in  their 
essential  provisions  in  recent  times,  though 
not  always  in  every  particular.  As  most 
of  the  popes  have  died  in  Rome,  the  con- 
clave has  usually  been  held  in  the  Vatican, 
in  the  galleries  of  which,  as  many  cells 
are  built  in  a  row  as  there  are  cardinals  to 
be  present.  There  the  cardinals  repair, 
two  by  two,  the  day  after  the  funeral  of 


the  pope,  or  on  the  10th  day  after  his 
death,  after  having  heard  a  mass,  which  is 
called  Missa  spiritu3  sancti,  and  remain 
till  the  election  is  finished.  The  conclave 
which  cliose  pope  Pius  VII  was  held  at 
Venice  by  the  assembled  cardinals,  as 
Pius  VI  died  fai-  from  Rome. 

Conclavist  ;  the  companion,  either  lay 
or  clerical,  whom  the  cardinal  is  alloAved 
to  take  with  him  into  the  conclave  (q.  v.| 
during  the  election  of  a  pope,  or  to  send 
for  if  he  should  fall  sick.  The  conclavists 
aie,  in  this  case,  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  cardinals ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  conclave  except  in  case  of 
severe  sickness ;  they  partake  at  the  same 
table  with  the  cardinals,  and  have  a  cell 
of  the  same  size.  The  place  of  conclavist 
is  honorable,  and  verj^  much  sought  for. 
The  conclavist  of  the  cardinal  who  is 
chosen  pope  seldom  fails  to  make  his 
fortune.  As  every  cardinal  generally  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  committee  of 
regency,  consisting  of  three  cardinals,  who 
are  changed  daily,  each  of  the  conclavists 
of  the  cardinals  thus  engaged  has  an  op- 
portunity to  display  his  talents  before  the 
cardinal  and  his  colleagues,  as  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

Concord  (also  called  accord,  from  the 
Italian  accordare,  and  this  from  the  Latin 
chorda) ;  an  expression  used  in  music.  It 
denotes  an  association  of  sounds,  founded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  simultaneous 
tones.  Upon  this  association  depends  all 
harmony ;  in  fact,  eveiy  proper  chord  is 
of  itself  harmony  ;  hence,  e.  g.,  the  expres- 
sion harmony  of  the  dominant.  In  its  proper 
acceptation,  harmony  is  the  result  of  con- 
nected tones  in  consecutive  chords.  With 
regard  to  their  simultaneous  expression, 
however,  tones  differ  in  their  relations. 
Some,  by  the  mere  act  of  being  sounded 
together,  convey  to  the  ear  a  sense  of 
pleasure.  They  harmonize  in  themselves, 
and  are  therefore  termed  consonant  chords, 
or  concords.  Take,  for  example,  one  tone 
as  the  fundamental  tone ;  then,  to  form  a 
concord,  all  the  other  tones  must  hannon- 
ize  with  it  and  with  each  other.  The 
idea  of  a  chord  has  no  reference  to  the 
number  of  consonant  tones  of  which  it  is 
formed.  The  most  simple  and  least  per- 
fect concord  is  made  by  the  combination 
of  two  tones,  and  is  formed  by  connecting 
the  interval  of  the  third  with  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  most  perfect  consonant 
chord  is  the  harmonic  triachord,  which  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  another  third, 
and  constitutes  the  perfect  fifth  from  the 
fundamental  tone :  it  is  usually  termed 
the  dominant.    From  the  character  of  the 
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first  third,  or  mediant,  these  combinations 
are  either  major  or  minor  ;  thus,  major  C, 
E,  G,  or  minor  C,  E  flat,  and  G.  The 
minor  triachord  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  diminished  triachord,  which,  by 
some,  is  called  the  false  or  dissonant,  and 
is  fonned  by  tivo  minor  thirds,  or  by  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  minor  tliird  and 
minor  fifth  ;  thus,  C,  E  flat,  G  flat.  There 
is  also  a  redundant  triachord,  constituted 
by  two  major  thirds.  By  the  transposition 
of  the  tones  composing  these  triachords 
into  higher  or  lower  octaves  (changing  the 
positions  or  inverting  the  iutenals),  all 
other  consonant  chords  are  fonned.  It  is 
usual  to  fix  the  designation  of  chords  by 
counting  the  intervals  ascending.  Thus 
arises,  1.  the  chord  of  the  sixth  (hexa- 
chord),  in  which  the  fundamental  tone  is 
placed  an  octave  higher,  so  that  the  third 
becomes  a  fundamental  tone  ;  the  fifth  is 
then  the  diird,  and  the  transposed  funda- 
mental becomes  the  sixth  ;  thus,  E,  G,  C, 
designated  by  the  figure  6-  2.  The  chord 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  where  the  funda- 
mental tone  and  its  third  are  both  placed 
in  a  higher  octave,  so  that  the  fifth  be- 
comes the  fundamental,  the  original  fun- 
damental is  changed  to  tlie  fourth,  and 
the  transposed  tliird  becomes  the  sixth. 
Hence  the  name,  from  the  characteristic 

intervals  and  the  notation,  thus  ^.    The 

4 

dissonant  chords  are  first  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  triad  another  third,  which, 
consequently,  stands  m  the  relation  of  a 
seventh  to  the  fundamental,  and  produces 
a  quadrichord.  The  seventh  is  the  disso- 
nant interval,  and,  to  relieve  the  ear,  re- 
quires to  be  resolved.  The  chord  of  the 
seventh  is  fonned  of  the  fundamental,  the 
third,  the  fifth  and  the  seventh.  The  first, 
and  mast  usual,  is  constituted  by  the  major 
triad  with  the  minor  seventh  ;  thus  C,  E, 
G,  B  flat.  It  is  called  the  principal,  some- 
times the  essential  cJiord  of  the  stventlu,  and 
is  simply  designated  thus,  7-  It  rests  upon 
the  dominant  of  that  key  in  which  it  is  to 
be  resolved ;  for  the  minor  seventh  resolves 

itself  downwards,  thus,  ESZZZ§ZdlI, 

^ g_Q- 

^  -o- 
while  the  major  dissonant  ascends.  Hence 
it  may  also  be  called  the  dominant  clwrd  of 
the  seventh,  or  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh.  If  we  transpose  the  intervals  of 
these  chords,  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  triachords,  we  fonn,  1.  the  chord  of 

the  fifth  and  sixth  (denoted  by  Sj,  con- 
sisting of  the  minor  tliird,  the  minor  fifth 


and  major  sixth,  tlius. 


2.  the  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth 

in  which  the  seventh  and  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  essential  chord  of  the 
seventh   become   the    third   and    fourth, 

laizzzijzzzaz 


3.  by  further  trans- 

^         -©- 

position,  the  chord  of  the  second  is  formed, 
by  which  the  seventh,  with  the  funda- 
mental tone,  forms  the  interval  of  the 

, S- 

second,  thus, 


other  chords  of  the  seventh,  which  Godfr. 
Weber  terms  by-chords  of  the  seventh,  in 
opposition  to  principal  chords  of  the  seventh, 
are,  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  formed  by 
the  minor  triachord  and  the  minor  sev- 

entli,  /^"~^~^~ ;  again,  by  the  dimin- 
■^— &-©- 

-e- 

ished  triachord,  with  the  subsisting  minor 
seventh   of   the   chord    of   the  seventh, 

/^Z_EZqZ  ;  finally,  tlie  chord  of  the 

^  -©- 

seventh,  with  the  major   triachord  and 


seventh  major. 


\-^—  .  By  the  trans- 
«y  -©- 
position  of  these  by-chords  of  the  seventh 
are  fonned  the  chords  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  chord 
of  the  second.  We  have  thus,  as  appears 
from  this  review,  nine  fimdamental  chords, 
viz.  two  simple  accords,  three  triachords, 
and  four  chords  of  the  seventh  (the  essen- 
tial chord  and  the  by-chords  of  the  sev- 
enth ).  However  complicated  the  hannony 
may  be,  it  is  reducible  to  these  chords. 
There  is  yet  a  five-toned  chord,  the  quint- 
chord,  which  is  a  union  of  simultaneous 
tones,  and  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
another  third  (major  or  minor)  to  the 
chord  of  the  seventh,  which,  consequently, 
makes  the  ninth  from  the  fimdamental 
tone,  and  is  termed  the  chord  of  the  ninth. 
But  if,  from  the  adverse  concurrence  of 
the  seconds,  we  omit  the  fundamental  tone, 
as  is  usual  in  close  harmony,  and  trans- 
pose tlie  notes  as  above,  we  obtain  thus 
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the  proper  modifications  of  the  qimdri- 
(;hord ;  for  example,  the  enharmonic  chord 
of  C,  E  flat,  G  flat,  A ;  C  sharp,  E,  G,  B. 
These  concords,  ttien,  ai-e  capable  of  being 
presented  in  the  most  divei-sificd  fomis — 
in  immediate  collision,  or  broken,  so  that 
the  tones  constituting  them  are  heai-d  in 
succession.  Further,  the  intervals  may  be 
confined  to  one  octave,  or  distributed 
through  distant  and  different  octaves. 
This  foiTOS  the  gi-ound-work  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  close  and  dispersed  har- 
mony, according  to  the  close  or  dispersed 
position  of  the  chords.  Further,  the  ap- 
])lication  of  the  intervals  composing  the 
cliords  is  governed  by  the  variety  of  po- 
sitions, inasmuch  as  the  music  may  1)6 
adapted  for  two,  three,  four,  five  voices  or 
parts.  In  the  former,  some  intenals  must 
be  omitted ;  in  the  latter,  doubled.  One 
(jf  the  fii-st  systems  of  chords  was  ofTcrcd 
by  Rameau,  grounded  on  the  ideas  of 
D'Alembert,  and  afi;envards  elucidated  in 
JMarpurg's  system,  which  much  resembled 
Vogler's,  It  has  been  more  recently  elu- 
cidated by  Turk,  Another  is  l)y  Tartini, 
which  is  given  in  Rousseau's  Didvonnaire 
de  la  Musique.  The  one  deduces  and  ex- 
jjlains  the  chords  from  fundamental  keys 
(of  the  base),  the  other  from  melody  (the 
upj)er  tones),  Anotiicr  verj'  simple  sys- 
tem of  chords  is  that  of  Kirnberger,  which 
is  much  followed  by  Godfr,  Weber,  in  his 
treatise  on  thorough-base.  From  music, 
the  idea  of  harmony  is  transfeired  to  col- 
ors, and  we  may  speak  of  the  harmony  of 
<;oloi's,  as  opi)osed  to  the  harsh  and  daz- 
zling contrast  of  them,  which  is  avoided 
by  a  judicious  middle  tone  of  coloring. 

Concord  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Hamp- 
shue,  and  the  seat  of  the  state  govcrrmient, 
in  MeiTimack  county,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  flierrimack  ;  45  miles  W.  N,  W. 
Portsmouth,  63  N,  N.  W.  Boston,  100  W, 
S.  W,  Portland  ;  Ion.  71°  29'  W. ;  lat.  43^ 
12'  N. :  population,  in  1810,  2391  ;  in 
1820,  2838.  The  principal  village  is 
pleasantly  situated,  extending  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  state-house, 
a  state-prison,  botii  of  stone,  a  court- 
house, 3  houses  of  public  woi-ship,  and 
about  200  dwelling-houses.  The  state- 
house,  erected  in  1817,  is  a  large  and  very 
elegant  edifice,  and  cost  $60,2^^,  Much 
of  the  trade  of  the  upjxir  country  centres 
here ;  and  the  importance  of  the  town  is 
increased  by  the  boat  navigation,  which  is 
opened  between  this  place  and  Boston  by 
means  of  the  Menimack  river  and  Mid- 
dlesex canal.  There  are  two  bridges  in 
Concord  across  the  Meminack — one  in  the 


north  part,  the  other  connecting  the  to^vn 
with  Pembroke.  , 

Concord,  Battle  at.  (See  Lexing- 
ton.) 

Concord,  Form  of  {formula  concor- 
di(E) ;  one  of  the  most  imj)Ortant  doctrinal 
books  of  the  Protestant  churclj,  composed 
at  the  command  of  Augustus  elector  of 
Saxony,  by  several  distinguished  theolo- 
gians. Augustus  had  long  suspected  the 
existence  of  secret  adherents  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Calvin ;  and,  being  confirmed  hi 
this  suspicion  by  investigation,  he  thought 
a  book  of  concord,  that  is,  of  union,  which 
should  definitively  settle  the  form  of  doc- 
ti-ine  to  be  received,  would  be  the  best 
means  for  temiinating  the  religious  trou- 
bles. Twelve  divines  were  invited  to 
Lichtenburg,  who,  in  the  assembly  after- 
wards convoked  at  Torgau,  examined  and 
settled  the  principal  points,  and  finished 
the  work  m  Kloster-Bergen,  in  1577 ;  af- 
ter which  followed  the  solemn  signing  by 
the  several  electors,  princes,  counts,  states 
of  the  empire,  and  the  printed  publication 
of  the  work  in  1580.  It  is  said  that  this 
affair  cost  the  elector  $53,000.  (See  Sym- 
bolical Books.) 

Concord,  Goddess  of.  (See  Concor- 
dia.) 

Concordance  ;  a  book  containing  the 
principal  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
alphal)etical  order,  with  a  designation  of 
the  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 
There  are  concordances  of  subjects  and 
of  words ;  and,  for  both  kinds,  either  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  text,  or  a  universally 
received  translation,  may  serve  ae  a  basis. 
Works  of  this  kind  are  useful  for  the  exe- 
getical  theologian,  because  the  compari- 
son of  parallel  passages  is  one  of  the  most 
important  auxiliaries  of  exegesis ;  and  not 
less  so  for  the  preacher,  because  they  ena- 
ble him  to  examine,  at  once,  all  the  pas- 
sages of  scripture  which  treat  of  the  same 
subject.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was 
published  by  Hugo  Sancto  Caro,  who 
used  the  universally-received  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  called  the  Vidgaie. 
Some  of  the  most  approved  concordances 
in  English,  are  those  of  Cniden,  Butter- 
worth,  Brown  and  Taylor.  The  name 
concordance  might  be  given,  without  im- 
propriety, to  similar  indices  of  other  works, 
as  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shakspearo, 
In  fact,  it  is  so  applied  in  Gennany,  The 
index  of  Samuel  Ayscough  to  Shakspeare 
is  a  concordance. 

CoNCORDATE ;  a  convention  between 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  head  of  the  church, 
and  any  secular  government,  for  the  set- 
tling of  ecclesiastical  relations.    Treaties 
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whicli  the  pope,  as  a  secular  sovereign, 
foncludes  with  other  princes  respecting  po- 
litical concerns,  are  not  called  concor dales. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  earlier 
(•oncordates  is  that  of  Worms,  called,  also, 
lh(!  Calixtine  Concordate,  made  in  1122,  be- 
tween pope  Calixtus  II  a)id  the  emperor 
i  Icnry  V,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
long  contest  on  the  subject  of  investitui'c, 
and  which  has  since  been  considered  a 
ilmdamental  ordinance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  between  the  Catholic  church  and 
the  government  in  Germany.  Most  of 
the  concordatea  have  been  extorted  fi'om 
the  popes  by  the  diflerent  nations  or  gov- 
ernments. This  was  done  o".  early  as  the 
15th  centuiy ;  for,  when  the  council  of 
Constance  urged  a  reformation  of  the  pa- 
pal court,  Martin  V  sav/  himself  obliged, 
in  1418,  to  conclude  concordates  with  the 
Germans,  and  soon  afterwards,  also,  with 
other  nations.  The  po])es,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, even  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, hi  concluding  concordates  for  their 
advantage.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
concordates  of  Aschaffenburg.  That,  also, 
which  was  made  by  Leo  X  and  Francis  I 
of  France  (1516),  was  cliiefly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pope.  In  later  times,  in 
particular,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
lientury,  the  papal  court  could  not  any 
longer  maintain  a  struggle  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  with  the  secular  powers, 
and  was  obliged  to  resign  many  privileges 
by  concordates.  Bonaparte,  when  first 
consul  of  the  French  republic,  concluded 
a  concordate  with  pope  Pius  VII,  July  15, 

1801,  which  went  into  operation  in  April, 

1 802.  It  reestablished  the  Catholic' church 
in  France,  and  has  become  the  basis  of 
the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
that  country.  The.  government  obtained 
by  it  the  right  to  appoint  the  clergy ;  the 
public  treasury  gained  by  the.  diminution 
of  the  large  number  of  metropolitan  and 
episcopal  sees  to  60  ;  the  pope  was  obliged 
r.o  give  up  the  pla]i  of  restoring  the  spirit- 
ual orders  and  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  by  means  of  delegates,  but  re- 
tained the  right  of  the  canonical  investi- 
ture of  bishops  and  the  revenues  connected 
with  this  right.  The  interests  of  religion 
suffered  by  this  compact,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  dioceses  became  now  too 
large  to  be  properly  administered ;  and  the 
lower  clergy,  the  very  soul  of  the  church, 
who  were  in  a  poor  condition  before, 
were  made  entirely  dependent  on  the 
government.  Louis  XVIII  concluded,  at 
Rome,  with  Pius  VII  (July  11,  1817),  a 
new  concordate,  by  which  that  of  1516,  so 
injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
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church,  was  again  revived ;  the  concor- 
date of  1801  and  the  articles  organiques  of 
1802  were  abolished  ;  the  nation  subjected 
to  an  enormous  tax  by  the  demand  of  en- 
dowments for  42  new  metropolitan  and 
episcopal  sees,  with  their  chapters  and 
seminaries  ;  and  free  scope  afforded  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  Roman  court  by  the 
indefinite  language  of  article  10,  which 
speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevailing 
obstacles  to  religion  and  the  laws  of  the 
church.  This  revival  of  old  abuses,  this 
provision  for  the  luxuiy  of  numerous  cler- 
ical dignitaries  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion, could  please  only  the  ultra-royalist 
nobility,  who  saw  in  it  means  for  provid- 
ing their  sons  with  benefices.  The  nation 
received  the  concordate  with  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation  ;  voices  of  the  great- 
est weight  were  raised  against  it  (Gr6goire, 
Essai  historique  siir  les  lAhertis  lie.  fltgUse 
Gallicane,  Paris,  1818  ;  Lanjuinais,  Appre- 
ciation du,  Projet  de  Lot  rel.  aux  trois  Con- 
cordats, 5th  ed.,  Paris,  1818 ;  De  Pradt, 
Les  qvxjtre  Cancwdats,  Paris,  1818, 3  vols.) : 
and  the  new  ministers  saw  themselves 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  proposition. 
The  pope  was  more  fortunate  in  the  con- 
cordate made  with  Naples  (Feb.  16, 1818), 
at  TeiTacina,  in  which  stipulations  were 
made  for  the  exclusive  estabUshment  of 
Catholicism  in  this  kingdom  ;  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  theological  seminaries  on 
the  secular  power ;  the  free  disposal  of 
benefices  to  the  value  of  12,000  ducats,  in 
Naples,  in  favor  of  Roman  subjects ;  the 
reversion  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  places 
to  the  church  ;  unhmited  hberty  of  appeal 
to  the  papal  chair;  the  abolition  of  the 
royal  permission,  formerly  necessary  for 
the  pastoral  letters  of  the  bishops ;  the 
right  of  censorehip  over  books ;  besides 
many  other  highly  important  privileges. 
The  king  obtained  the  right  to  appoint 
bishops,  to  tax  the  clergy,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  episcopal  se6s  and 
monasteries,  which  existed  before  Murat's 
reign.  The  quiet  possession  of  tlie  es- 
tates of  the  church,  whicli  had  been  alien- 
ated, was  also  secured  to  tlie  proprietors. 
In  the  concordate  concluded  with  Bava- 
ria, July  5,  1817,  two  archbishoprics  were 
established  for  the  2,400,000  Catholics  in 
Bavaria.  These  were  Munich  (with  the 
bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Passau  and  Ratis- 
bon)  and  Bamburg  (with  the  bishoprics  of 
Wiirzburg,  Eichstadt  and  Spire).  Sem- 
inaries, moreover,  were  instituted  and  pro- 
vided with  lands;  the  nominations  were 
lefl  to  the  king,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
papal  right  of  confirmation ;  the  limits  of 
the  civil   and    ecclesiastical   jurisdiction 
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were  precisely  settled,  and  the  erection 
of  new  monasteries  was  promised.  This 
concordate  was  published  in  May,  1818, 
together  with  the  new  political  constitu- 
tion, by  which  all  aj)prehension3  for  the 
Protestant  church  in  Bavaria  were  allay- 
ed. (Res])ecting  the  concordate  between 
Pnissia  and  the  pope,  see  German  Church 
and  Prussia.)  The  other  Gennan  princes 
have  formed  a  plan  for  a  common  concor- 
date with  the  pope.  On  the  whole,  the 
contest  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  800  yeare  between  the  secular 
power  and  the  church  is  as  little  settled 
as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Gregory  VII  and 
the  emperor  Henry  IV,  and  the  concor- 
dates  are  to  be  considered  only  as  tempo- 
rary agreements,  which  are  followed  as 
long  as  either  party  is  obUged  or  thinks  it 
best  to  obsei-ve  them.  In  fact,  it  is  vain  to 
think  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
while  seculai'  governments  maintain  that 
it  rests  with  them  to  appoint  the  officera 
and  instructers  of  the  people,  and  the 
pope  maintains  that  the  authority  of  the 
church  is  prior  in  time  and  superior  in 
degree  to  any  other.  The  light  in  which 
the  Roman  court  views  tlie  cessions  made 
in  concordates  appears  from  a  letter  of 
pope  Innocent  I,  ui  1416:  Ergo  quod  pro 
retnedio  nectssUas  reperit,  cessante  iiecessi- 
tate  debet  utique  cessare,  quia  alius  est  ordo 
legitimus,  alia  usurpatio,  quam  adpraaens 
tantumjieri  tempus  impeUit.  The  govern- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  add  reservations 
to  the  concordates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
articles  which  the  French  government 
prefixed  to  the  concordate  of  1801,  before 
it  was  promulgated.  Against  the  appeal 
to  a  divine  institution,  on  which  the  pope 
founds  his  authority,  the  sovereigns  main- 
tain the  following  claims : — 1.  The  sove- 
reign of  the  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
secular  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  church  to  make  regulations 
and  appoint  clerical  functionaries  has 
been  given  by  him,  and  remains  under  his 
superintendency  ;  2.  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  are  properly  subject 
to  the  state,  which  has  a  right  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  excessive  ;  3.  the 
secular  government  can  prohibit  such  acts 
of  woi-ship  as  are  opposed  to  the  interest 
and  peace  of  the  state,  and  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  other  religious  societies ;  4. 
the  state  has  the  right  of  protecting  new 
sects ;  5.  the  civil  rights  of  subjects  (even 
with  regard  to  the  validity  and  conse- 
quences of  marriage)  are  to  be  exclusively 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is 
easily  understood  that  no  such  contest  be- 
tween church  and  state  can  take  place 


where  the  church  does  not  claim  any  po- 
htical  authority,  and  the  sovereign  does 
not  consider  religion  as  an  instrument  for 
state  pun)oses.  Of  course  there  is  no  such 
contest  in  the  U.  States  of  America. 

Concordia  ;  or  concord,  personified  and 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  Rome,  where 
she  had  several  temples,  tlie  moat  impor- 
tant of  which  was  that  in  the  capitol, 
erected  by  Camillus.  An  aimual  feast 
was  celebrated,  in  her  honor,  tlie  16th  of 
January.  She  was  represented  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and  in 
one  hand  two  coniucopise,  in  tlie  other,  a 
bundle  of  rods  or  a  pomegranate.  Sym- 
bolically, Concordia  was  represented  by 
two  hands  clasped  together,  or  by  the 
caduceus.    (See  Grecian  Mytholo^.) 

CoNC  RETE ;  a  technical  word  in  logic. 
If  we  conceive  of  certain  quaUties  as  ex- 
isting in  an  object,  we  then  regard  them, 
according  to  philosophical  language,  in 
concreto ;  but  if  we  think  of  them  sepa- 
rately fi-om  the  object,  we  then  regard 
them  in  abstrado ;  for  example,  a  just  man 
is  a  concrete  conception,  hut  jvMice  is  an 
abstract  idea.     (See  Philosophy.) 

Concretions,  morbid,  in  animal  econ- 
omy ;  hard  substances  that  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  body,  as  well  in  the  sohds  as  in 
those  cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids : 
in  the  former  case,  they  are  denominated 
concretions  or  ossyications ;  in  the  latter, 
calctdi.  The  concretions  that  make  their 
appearance  in  the  solids  of  the  animal 
body  are  denominated  pineal  concretions, 
from  their  being  found  in  that  part  of  the 
brain  called  the  pineal  gland ;  or  salivary 
concretions,  as  being  discovered,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  salivary  glands ;  or  pan- 
creatic concretions,  which  are  hard  sub- 
stances found  in  the  pancreas ;  or  pulmo- 
nary concretions,  which  have  been  some- 
times coughed  up  by  consumptive  per- 
sons ;  or  hepatic  concretions,  of  which  the 
liver  is  sometimes  full.  Concretions  have 
also  been  found  in  the  prostate.  These 
have  all  been  examined  by  chemists,  and 
found  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  hme  and 
other  substances.  Concretions  have  been 
discovered  in  the  intestines  and  stomach 
of  man,  but  more  fi-equently  in  the  bodies 
of  other  animals.  Those  found  in  the 
intestines  of  a  horse  were  examined  by 
Fourcroy,  and  found  to  consist  of  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  water 
and  animal  matter.    (See  Calculi.) 

Concubinage;  the  cohabitation  of  a 
man  with  a  concubine.  Among  the 
Greeks,  concubinage  was  allowed  even  to 
married  men :  the  number  of  their  con- 
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cubines,  also,  was  unlimited.  Among  the 
Romans,  concubinage  was  neither  unlaw- 
ful nor  (lisgi-aceful.  It  was,  moreover, 
formally  i)eiTnitted  to  umnarried  men,  by 
the  Lex  Julia,  and  by  the  Lex  Papia  Pop- 
paa,  but  with  the  provision,  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  a  single  concubine,  and  that  only 
women  of  mean  descent,  as  freed- women, 
actresses  and  the  like,  should  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  children  begotten 
in  concubinage  were  not  considered  as 
legitimate,  but  were  called  natural,  and  the 
right  of  inheritance  of  the  concubine  and 
her  children  was  very  much  limited. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  con- 
cubinage ceased ;  and,  indeed,  Constantine 
the  Great  made  laws  against  it.  The 
Code  J^apoUon  did  not  expressly  forbid 
concubinage,  but  the  lawful  wife  could 
sue  for  a  divorce  (since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  only  for  separation),  in  case 
of  the  introduction  of  a  concubine  by  her 
husband  into  their  common  residence. 
The  Prussian  code  does  not  allow  concu- 
binage, as  some  authore  have  asserted, 
but  it  establishes  two  kinds  of  maniages, 
one  of  which  does  not  confer  the  rank, 
&c.,  of  the  husband  on  the  wife,  nor  give 
the  children  the  same  rights  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  children  bom  in  the  other 
kind  of  marriage.  Tliis  form  of  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  code 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  poor  olRccrs  of 
government,  whose  rank  tar  exceeds  their 
salary  ;  but,  though  it  stands  in  the  code, 
it  never  has  received  from  the  king  the 
authority  of  law.  The  ruhng  family, 
however,  sometimes  contracts  such  mar- 
riages. The  present  king  is  married  to 
the  princess  of  Lignitz  in  this  form. 
Tliere  is  no  want  of  legality  in  the  con- 
nexion ;  it  is  merely  to  prevent  the  wife 
from  becoming  a  queen,  and  her  childi'en 
royal  princes. 

CoNDAMiNE,  Charles  Marie  la,  a  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Paris  in  1701,  died  at  the 
same  place  in  1774.  With  an  ardent 
spirit  and  a  powerful  frame,  the  young 
Condamine,  who  had  entered  the  military 
j)rofession,  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure ; 
Ijiit  he  soon  renounced  the  military  career, 
a!id  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences.  He 
entered  the  academy  aa  wljoint  chimiste. 
Ills  desire  of  knowledge  induced  iiim  to 
ap{)ly  himself  to  several  sciences,  without 
advancing  veiy  deoply  in  any  particular 
one.  After  he  had  visited  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean, 
he  was,  in  1736,  cliosen,  with  Cfodin  and 
Bouguer,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  by  a  mejisurement  to  be  made  in 
Peru.    (See  Earth.)    He  there  made  tlie 


discovery,  that  mountains  attract  heavy 
bodies,  and  give  them  a  direction  different 
fi'om  tliat  which  they  would  tjike  accord- 
ing to  tlie  simple  law  of  gravity — a  tnith 
^yhich  was  afterward  con  finned  by  Rlas- 
kelyne  and  Cavendish.  Having  finished 
his  labors  in  America,  and  escaped  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Rome,  where  Benedict 
XIV  gave  him  a  dispensation  to  marry 
one  of  his  nieces.  Of  his  curiosity  the 
following  anecdote  is  related.  At  the 
execution  of  Damiens,  he  mingled  with  the 
executionere,  in  order  to  let  no  circum- 
stance of  this  horrible  manner  of  death 
pass  unobsei-ved.  They  were  about  to 
send  him  back,  but  tlie  chief  executioner, 
who  knew  Condamine,  prevented  them 
with  these  words :  "  Laissez,  messieurs,  c'est 
un  amateur."  His  principal  works  are  his 
account  of  his  travels,  his  work  on  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  and  that  on  the  measure- 
ment of  three  degrees  of  tlie  meridian  in 
the  equatorial  regions.  Besides  these,  he 
published  treatises  on  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox. 

Conde;  a  fortress  of  France,  in  the 
department  du  Nord,  nine  leagues  and  a 
half  S.  E.  of  Lisle.  Inhabitants,  6,080. 
It  is,  according  to  the  French  military 
terminology,  a  place  de  guerre  de  premiere 
classc.  ])uring  the  revolution,  it  Wfis  called 
J^ord-Libre.     Its  port  is  much  fi'equented. 

Conde,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  yirince  of 
(the  great  Conde);  bom  in  1621;  a  gen- 
eral of  distinguished  talents,  great  advan- 
tages of  person,  and  veiy  attractive  man- 
ners. During  the  life  of  his  father,  he 
bore  the  title  of  duhe  d^Enghien.  He  im- 
mortalized this  name  at  the  battle  of  Ro- 
croi,  in  which,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  (1643).  After  he  had 
arranged  eveiy  thing  for  the  battle,  on  the 
evening  previous,  he  fell  into  so  sound 
a  sleep,  that  it  was  necessary  to  awake 
him  wlicn  the  time  for  engaging  came  on. 
Wherever  he  ayipeaicd,  he  was  victorious. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  repair  the  con- 
sequences of  a  defeat  of  niai-shal  Turenne. 
He  besieged  Dunkirk  in  sight  of  the  Span- 
ish anny,  and  gained  this  jjlace  for  France, 
in  1646.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  civil  war  which  Maz- 
arin  had  occasioned,  who  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  seek  the  support  of  Conde. 
Jealous  of  the  glory  of  the  prince,  and 
fearing  his  pride,  Mazarin,iii  1650,  caused 
his  deliverer  to  be  brought  captive  to  Vin- 
cennes,  and  did  not  restore  him  his  free- 
dom until  after  the  exjiiration  of  a  year. 
The  offended  Cond6  now  entered  into 
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negotiations  with  Spain,  and  fought  against 
his  native  countiy  witli  such  success,  that 
he  advanced  ahnost  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
lie  obtained  possession  of  the  neighbor- 
ing places,  wliile  Tui-einia  was  aj)proach- 
ing  the  capital  in  order  to  cover  it,  Botli 
generals  fought  vWth  great  valor,  very  neai- 
the  suburb  Su  Antohie,  and  added  to  their 
former  reputation  (July  2, 1652).  A  slioit 
time  after,  ])cace  was  concluded,  in  which, 
liowever,  Cond6  did  not  concur,  but  went 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659,  at  last  restored  this 
great  general  to  Fnuice.  After  Turenne's 
<leath,  in  1675,  he  commanded,  for  a  long 
lime,  the  French  army  in  Germany.  The 
gout  at  last  comj)elled  him  to  retire  to  his 
beautiful  estate  at  Chantilly,  near  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Comeillc,  13ossuet, 
Racine,  Boileau,  Bourdaloue,  who  en- 
joyed his  conversation  as  much  as  he  did 
theire.  He  died  in  1687  at  Fcntainebleau. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paiis,  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him. 

CO'NDE,  Louis  Joscj)h  de  Bourbon,  prince 
of;  bom  at  Chanlilly,  in  17.36 ;  only  son 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  princess 
of  Hesse-Rheinlcls.  By  the  deatli  of  both 
his  parents,  he  came,  in  his  5lh  year,  un- 
<ler  the  guiu'dianship  of  count  Charolais, 
his  uncle.  The  prince  was  educated  with 
great  strictness,  and  made  some  progress 
in  the  sciences.  In  1753,  he  married  the 
jnincess  of  Rohan-Soubisc,  who,  in  1756, 
bore  him  the  priijce  Bourbon-Conde.  In 
the  seven  yeai^'  war,  he  distinguished  him- 
i-clf  by  his  courage  and  skill,  and,  in  1762, 
gained  a  victory,  at  Johannisijerg,  over  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick.  True  to 
the  old  constitution,  ho  opposed  Louis 
XV,  on  account  of  ihe  introciuction  of  a 
newly  Ibrmed  parliament,  and  was,  on  - 
this  account,  banished,  but  scoji  recalled. 
His  leisure  he  devoted  to  study,  in  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  to  the  embellishment  of  Chan- 
tilly, where  Paul  I  visited  him.  He  was 
wounded  in  a  fhjel  with  count  Agoult. 
In  the  revolution,  he  emigrated,  in  1781),  to 
Bmssels,  and  from  tiierc  to  Turin :  lie 
afterwards  fonncd,  in  1792,  at  Wonns,  a 
Uttle  corps  of  cinigiant  nobility,  6806  men 
strong,  which  joined  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wm-mser.  After  an  interview  with 
Gustavus  HI,  of  Sweden,  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  1791,  on  the  subject  of  measures 
to  be  undertaken,  he  was  sinnmoned  at 
Worms,  by  a  deputy  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  by  the  king  himself,  1o  return 
to  France  within  14  days,  under  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  his  estates.    With  the  other 


princes,  he  returned  an  answer  of  refusal, 
from  Coblentz.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  his  corj)s  distinguished  itself;  but 
the  Austrian  plan  of  operations  did  not 
figrce  whh  the  views  of  the  enjigrants; 
therefore  the  connexion  of  prince  Cond<i 
with  Pichegru  liad  iio  result.*.  In  1795, 
he  entered  with  his  corps  ijito  the  English 
sen-ice.  In  1796,  he  fought  in  Suabia.  In 
1797,  he  entered  the  Russian  sei-vice,  arui 
marched  with  his  corps  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  most  hospitably  received  into  the  resi- 
dence of  Paul  I ;  and  returned,  in  1799,  to 
the  Rhine,  undci-  Suwarofll  In  1800,  after 
the  separation  of  Russia  from  the  coalition, 
he  reentered  the  English  service.  The 
campaigTi  of  18C0  ended  the  military  ca- 
reer of  the  prince.  He  lived  in  England 
till  1813,  in  which  year  his  second  wife, 
the  princess  of  Monaco,  died.  He  return- 
ed to  Paris,  May  14,  1814,  received  the 
lOtli  regiment  of  the  Ihie,  and  the  office 
of  colonel-general  of  intiintry,  as  also  that 
of  grand  maiire  de  Fraiice,  and  the  j)ro- 
tcctorate  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  He 
attended  the  celebrated  royal  council, 
Marcli  17,  1815,  fled  with  the  king  to 
Client,  and  returned  with  liim  to  Paris  in 
July,  where,  being  appointed  president  of 
a  bureau  of  the  chamber  of  peere,  he  re- 
mained some  time,  but  at  last  retired  to 
Chantilly,  where  he  had  ibrmerly  written 
tile  interesting  Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  Grand 
Ccndi,  par  L.  J.  dc  Bourbon,  son  Ame  Dc- 
sct'iidani,  of  which  two  editions  have  ap- 
j)cared  since  1806.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1818.  His  grandson  was  the  duke  d'En- 
ghieu.  (q.  v.) 

CoNDK,  Louis  Hcniy  Joseph,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Ajml 
13,  1756,  was  educated  to  the  profession 
of  amis.  He  had  hardly  pa'ssed  the  age 
of  childhood,  when  he  was  inspired  with 
the  most  violent  passion  for  Louisa  Maria 
Theresa  of  Orleans.  It  was  resolved  that 
lie  should  travel  two  yeai-s,  and  then  re- 
ceive the  hand  of  the  lady.  But  the  im- 
patience of  the  prince  would  not  admit  of 
this  delay.  He  carried  oiT  his  mistress 
from  the  convent  where  she  resided,  mar- 
ried her,  and,  in  1772,  she  bore  him  the 
prince  d'Enghien.  Conde's  impetuosity 
occasioned  a  duel  between  him  and  the 
count  d'Artois,  in  1778.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  his  banishment  to  Chantilly.  He 
likewise  quanelled  with  his  wife,  and,  in 
1780,  separated  himself  from  her  (she  died 
in  1822).  In  1762,  he  was  present,  with 
the  count  d'Artois,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
distinguished  himself  there,  and  was  ap- 
pointed mars^hal.  The  pride  of  his  name, 
the  ardor  of  his  character,  and  his  confi- 
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dence  in  the  power  of  the  king,  caused 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  to 
treat  with  contempt  a  i)eople  in  a  state  of 
violent  fennentation.  He  continually  ad- 
vised the  use  of  force.  In  1789,  he  emi- 
grated, with  his  father,  to  Turin,  joined 
the  corps  of  French  emigrants,  and,  in 
1792,  1793  and  1794,  showed  the  ancient 
courage  of  the  Condes.  In  1795,  he  em- 
barked at  Bremen  for  Quiberon,  in  order 
to  make  a  diversion  in  La  Vendee,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  without  suc- 
cess. In  1797,  he  went  witli  the  corps  to 
Russia,  and,  in  1799,  returned  to  the  Rhine. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  royal  French 
army,  he  went  to  England,  in  1800,  where 
he  lived  till  May,  1814.  May  15, 1814,  he 
was  appointed,  at  Paris,  colonel-general 
of  the  light-infantry,  and,  on  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  in  1815,  received  the 
chief  command  in  the  departments  of  the 
west.  Hut  he  was  obliged,  by  a  conven- 
tion, to  embark  from  Nantes.  He  sailed 
to  Spain,  whence  he  returned,  in  August, 
through  Bordeaux  and  Nantes,  to  Paris. 

Condensation.  Besides  the  mechan- 
ical powers  (see  Condenser),  there  are  also 
chemical  means  for  converting  gaseous 
fluids  into  liquids  by  condensation ;  for 
example,  steam  into  water,  by  means  of 
cold.  Volta  gives  the  name  of  condenser 
of  electricity  to  an  instrument  invented  by 
him  for  collecting  and  measuring  electrici- 
ty in  cases  in  which  it  is  feebly  developed  ; 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  collection  of 
sensible  caloric  is  called  a  condenser  of 
caloric. 

Condenser  ;  a  pneumatic  engine,  or 
syringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quantity 
of  air  maybe  crowded  into  a  given  space  ; 
so  that  sometimes  10  atmospheres,  or  10 
times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  space  without  the  en- 
gine, may  be  thrown  in  by  means  of  it, 
and  ita  egress  prevented  by  valves  properly 
disposed.    (See  Pneumatics.) 

CoNDiLLAC,  Stephen  Bonnot  de,  among 
the  French  the  founder  of  the  sensual 
system,  bom  in  1715,  at  Grenoble,  lived, 
like  his  brother,  the  abbe  Mably,  from  his 
youth,  devoted  to  study.  His  Essai  sur 
VOri^ine  des  Connaissances  humaines 
(174(),  2  vols.)  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  a  thinker,  who,  with  much  acute- 
noss  of  niind,  sought  to  explain,  by  the  law 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  almost  all  the 
piicnomena  of  the  human  mind.  Although 
Locke's  discoveries  in  the  department  of 
jwychology,  founded  upon  experience, 
might  have  had  an  influence  on  this 
work,  yet  no  one  can  deny  to  Condil- 
lac  the  merit  of  having  made  more  pro- 
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found  inquiries  on  many  points.  He 
himself,  however,  thought  that  he  had  not 
sufficiently  explained  the  first  princijiles 
of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and 
therefore  wrote  the  Traits  des  SysUmes 
(1749,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  frequent- 
ly referred  to  more  accurate  observa- 
tions. Any  one  would  misunderstand 
Gondii  lac,  who  should  believe  that  he  dis- 
approved of  all  systems;  but  instead  of 
those  maxims  and  theories  which  Des 
Cartes,  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  &c.,  had 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  specula- 
tions, he  demanded  observations  of  the 
simplest  kind.  His  TVaiti  des  Sensations 
(1754,  2  vols.)  is  interesting  for  the  ingen- 
ious manner,  in  which  he  has  ex])lained 
the  consciousness  of  impressions  on  the 
senses.  Mortified  by  the  supposition  that 
he  had  followed  the  course  of  ideas  in 
Diderot's  and  BufFon's  works,  he  wrote  liis 
Traiti  des  Animaux  (1775),  in  which  he 
refuted  Buflfon's  opinions,  by  pruiciples 
which  he  had  advanced  in  his  TraiU,  des 
Sensations.  The  sagacity  and  the  clear- 
ness which  distinguish  all  ContUllac's  wri- 
tings obtained  for  him  the  distinction  of 
being  chosen  insti-uctef  of  the  infant  duke 
of  Parma,  nephew  of  Louis  XV.  The 
intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleague,  M.  de  Kera- 
lio,  made  this  situation  the  more  agreeable. 
To  this  cause  we  are  indebted  for  his  acute 
work,  the  Cours  d't.tudes  (1755,  13  vols.), 
in  which,  with  his  peculiar  talent  of  ex- 
planation, he  investigates  the  external  signs 
of  ideas.  Thus  his  Grammar  necessarily 
became  a  universal  one ;  his  Art  of  Writ- 
ing, a  course  of  instruction  for  giving  the 
most  suitable  expression  to  trains  of 
thought  With  the  same  view,  he  composed 
his  It  Art  de  juger,  and  L'Art  de  penser, 
which  constitute  a  part  of  tlie  Cours  d'iltu- 
des.  His  history  has  been  less  successful 
than  his  other  works.  Considered  ajjart 
from  the  tameness  of  its  execution,  it 
might  be  objected  to  it,  that  it  repre- 
sents occurrences  in  subservience  to  pre- 
Cstablished  theoriea  Condillac  returned, 
after  the  completion  of  the  education  of 
the  young  prince,  to  Paris,  where,  in  1768, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  I^rench  acad- 
emy, which,  however,  he  did  not  visit 
again  after  the  day  of  his  entrance.  His 
work,  Le  Cominerce  et  le  Gouvememerd  con- 
sider is  rdativement  Pim  a  V autre  (1776), 
which  is  an  ajjplication  of  his  analytical 
method  to  several  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state,  met,  however,  vnih. 
little  approbation.  His  Logic,  the  last  of 
his  works,  he  wrote  by  request,  in  1780, 
as  a  manual  for  the  Polish  schools.    The 
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tracing  back  of  the  thouglits  to  tlieir  sim- 
plest beginnings,  as  the  most  certain  means 
of  finding  the  trutli,  ia  urgently  enjoined 
by  hitn.  Condillac  died  at  his  estate  of 
Flux,  near  Bougenci,  Aug.  3,  1780.  His 
Langue  dks  Calculs  first  apj)eared  in  1798. 
The  collection  of  his  works,  the  revision 
of  which  he  had  begun,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1798,  in  23  vols.,  and  again  in  the  same 
year,  in  35  vols.  A  later  edition,  of  1803, 
consists  of  Si  vols.,  12mo.  (See  French 
Philosophy.) 

Condition.    (See  Bond.) 

Condor.  The  popular  name  of  the 
great  vulture  of  the  Andes,  formed  by  a 
mispronmiciatiou  of  the  Indian  name 
hunter,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
derived  from  another  word  in  the  lan- 
giiage  of  the  Incas,  signifying  to  smell  well. 
This  species  {vvltur  gryphus  L.,  hodie  ca- 
thartes  gryphus)  belongs  to  the  vulturine 
family  of  diurnal  rapacious  birds,  and  the 
genus  caihartes  of  Ilhger,  &c.,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters : — the  bill  is  elongated  and  straight  at 
base;  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  to 
the  middle  by  the  cere ;  the  nostrils  are 
medial,  approximate,  oval,  jiervious  and 
naked;  the  tongue  is  canaliculate,  with 
seiTated  edges ;  the  head  is  elongate*!,  de- 
pressed and  mgous;  the  tarsus  rather 
slender ;  the  lateral  toes  equal ;  the  middle 
toe  is  much  the  longest,  the  inner  free, 
and  the  huid  one  shortest ;  the  first  pri- 
mary is  rather  short,  the  third  and  fourth 
are  longest. — The  natural  history  of  the 
condor  was  in  a  fair  way  to  rival  the  an- 
cient fables  of  giiffins,  basilisks  and  drag- 
ons, or  even  of  exceeding  the  roc  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor,  in  extravagant  exaggera- 
tion, imtil  that  admirable  and  judicious 
observer.  Von  Humboldt,  placed  it  upon 
the  basis  of  truth.  By  divesting  this  bird 
of  all  fictitious  attributes,  and  bringuig  it 
into  its  proper  family,  he  certainly  spoiled 
a  great  numter  of  romantic  narratives 
of  their  piincipal  embellishment ;  but  he 
amply  compensated  therefor,  by  giving 
this  ad(htional  proof,  that  there  are  no 
monsters  in  nature,  and  that  even  wlien 
she  appeare  to  depart  most  from  the  ordi- 
nary standard,  as  to  size,  situation  or  liab- 
its,  her  beings  are  parts  of  a  single  plan,  in 
which  all  the  agents  are  modifications  of 
one  great  type.  We  therefore  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  uidefatigable  naturalist,  whose 
residence  of  17  montlis  in  the  native 
mountains  of  the  condor  enabled  him 
daily  to  obser\'e  its  pecuharities  and  hab- 
its, and  to  furnish  us  with  satisfying  state- 
ments of  realities,  in  jilace  of  the  wild  and 
inconclusive  figments,  so  long  imposed 


upon  mankind.  HLs  careful  measure- 
ments establish  the  fact,  that  the  wonder- 
fully gigantic  condor  is  not  generally  larger 
than  the  lammergeyer,  or  bearded  vul- 
ture of  the  Alps,  wliich  it  closely  resem- 
bles in  various  points  of  character.  We 
shall  soon  see  whether  the  rational  student 
has  lost  by  stripping  tlie  condor  of  quali- 
ties bestowed  uyton  it  solely  by  credulous 
ignorance,  and  whether  the  truth  to  be 
told  of  its  history  be  not  more  interesting 
than  all  the  fictions.  Upon  a  chain  of 
mountains,  whose  summits,  lifted  far  above 
the  highest  clouds,  are  robed  in  snows 
coeval  with  creation,  we  find  a  race  of 
birds,  whose  magnitude  and  might,  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  feathered  kind,  is 
in  something  like  the  proportion  of  their 
huge  domicils  to  earth's  ordinary  eleva- 
tions. Above  all  animal  life,  and  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  even  Alpine  vegetation, 
these  birds  prefer  to  dwell,  inhahng  an  air 
too  highly  rarified  to  be  endured,  unless 
by  creatiu-cs  expressly  adapted  thereto. 
From  such  immense  elevations  they  soar, 
still  more  sublimely,  upwards  into  the  dark- 
blue  heavens,  until  their  gi'eat  bulk  dimin- 
ishes to  a  scarcely  perceptible  speck,  or  is 
lost  to  the  aching  sight  of  the  observer.  In 
these  pure  fields  of  ether,  unvisited  even 
by  the  thunder-cloud — regions  which  may 
l)e  rcgai'ded  as  his  ovvti  exclusive  domain — 
the  condor  delights  to  sail,  and  with  pierc- 
ing glance  sui-veys  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  towards  which  he  never  stoops  his 
wing,  unless  at  the  call  of  himger.  Surely 
this  power  to  waft  and  sustain  himself  in 
the  loftiest  regions  of  the  air ;  his  ability 
to  endure,  uninjured,  the  exceeding  cold 
attendant  on  such  remoteness  from  the 
earth ;  and  to  breathe,  with  ease,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  such  extreme  rarity;  together 
with  the  keenness  of  sight,  that,  from  such 
vast  heights,  can  minutely  scan  the  objects 
]x;low, — are  sufiiciently  admirable  to  entitle 
the  condor  to  our  attention,  though  we  no 
longer  regard  it  as  a  prodigy,  or  as  stand- 
ing altogether  solitary  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion.— Notwithstanding  that  the  condor  is 
a  lover  of  the  clearest  and  purest  air,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  a  carrion  bird, 
and  is  quickly  lured  to  the  plains  by  the 
sight  or  scent  of  a  carcass,  especially  of  a 
sheep  or  ox.  To  such  a  feast  considerable 
numbers  rej)ajr,  and  commence  their  filthy 
banquet  by  first  plucking  out  the  eyes,  and 
then  tearing  away  the  tongue  of  the  ani- 
mal, their  favorite  delicacies  ;  next  to 
these,  the  bowels  are  the  morsels  most 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  devoured  with  that 
greedy  gluttony  which  distinguishes  the 
whole  vulture  tribe.    The  appetite  of  these 
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birds  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
quantity  of  food  that  can  he  gorged  into 
their  stomaclis ;  and  when  thus  overload- 
ed, they  appear  sluggish,  oppressed,  and 
unable  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air. 
The  Indians  profit  by  this  condition  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  condore  for  the 
many  rol)beries  which  they  conunit  upon 
their  flocks,  and,  watching  while  tliey  eat, 
until  flight  has  become  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, attack  and  secure  them  by  nooses,  or 
knock  them  down  with  poles,  before  they 
can  get  out  of  the  way.  If  the  condor, 
thus  loaded,  succeeds  in  rising  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  he  m^es  a  violent 
effort,  kicking  his  feet  towards  his  throat, 
and  relieves  himself  by  vomiting,  when  he 
soon  ascends  out  of  reach.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  surprised,  and  captured  or  killed 
before  they  aie  able  to  ascend.  But  the 
condor  does  not  exclusively  feed  upon 
dead  or  putrefying  flesh ;  he  attacks  and 
destroys  deer,  vicunas,  and  other  mid- 
dling-sized or  small  quadrupeds ;  and,  when 
pinched  by  hunger,  a  pair  of  these  birds 
will  attack  a  bullock,  and,  by  repeated 
wounds  witli  their  beaks  and  claws,  har- 
ass him,  until,  from  fatigue,  he  thrusts  out 
his  tongue,  which  they  immediately  seize, 
and  tear  from  his  head ;  they  also  pluck 
out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  beast,  which,  if 
not  speedily  rescued,  must  soon  fall  a  prey 
to  their  voracity.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
common  to  sec  the  cattle  of  the  Indians, 
on  the  Andes,  suffering  from  the  severe 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  rapacious  birds. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever 
attacked  the  human  race.  When  Hum- 
boldt, accompanied  by  his  friend  Bon- 
pland,  was  collecting  plants  near  the  Um- 
its  of  perpetual  snow,  they  were  daily  in 
company  with  several  condors,  which 
would  sufter  themselves  to  be  quite  closely 
approached  witliout  exhibiting  signs  of 
alarm,  though  they  never  showed  any  dis- 
position to  act  offensively.  They  wore 
not  accused,  by  the  Indians,  of  ever  cairy- 
ing  off  children,  though  frequent  op{K)r- 
tunities  were  presented,  had  they  been  so 
disposed.  Humboldt  believes  that  no  au- 
thenticated case  can  lie  produced,  in  which 
the  lammergeycr  of  the  Alps  ever  carried 
off  a  child,  though  so  currently  accused  of 
such  theil,  but  that  the  possibility  of  the 
evil  has  led  to  the  behef  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence. The  condor  is  not  known  to 
build  a  nest,  but  is  said  to  deposit  its  eggs 
on  the  naked  rocks.  The  eggs  are  re- 
])orted  to  be  altogether  white,  and  3  or  4 
inches  loiig.  When  hatched,  the  female 
is  said  to  remain  with  the  young  for  a 
whole  year,  in  order  to  provide  them  witli 


food,  and  to  teach  them  to  supply  them- 
selves. In  relation  to  all  these  points,  sat- 
isfactory information  still  remains  to  be 
desired.  We  have  seen  that  hunger  im- 
pels the  condors  to  descend  to  the  plains, 
and  it  is  also  tiue,  that  they  are  occasion- 
ally seen  even  on  the  shores  of  the  South- 
ern ocean,  in  the  cold  and  temperate  re- 
gions of  Chile,  where  the  Andes  so  closely 
approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Their 
sojourn,  however,  in  such  situations,  is  but 
for  a  short  time,  as  they  seem  to  require  a 
much  cooler  and  more  highly  rarified  air, 
and  prefer  those  lofty  solitudes  where  the 
barometer  does  not  rise  higher  than  16 
degrees.  When  they  descend  to  the  plains, 
they  alight  on  the  ground,  rather  than  up- 
on trees  or  other  projections,  as  the 
straightness  of  their  toes  renders  the  firet 
mentioned  situation  most  eligible.  Hum- 
boldt saw  the  condor  only  in  New  Gre- 
nada, Quito  and  Peru,  but  was  informed 
that  it  follows  the  chain  of  the  Andes  from 
the  equator  to  the  7th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, into  the  province  of  Antioquia.  There 
is  now  no  doubt  of  its  appearing  even  in 
Mexico,  and  the  south-westem  territoiy  of 
the  U.  States. — The  head  of  the  male 
condor  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  carti- 
laginous crest,  of  an  oblong  figure,  wrin- 
kled, and  quite  slender,  resting  upon  the 
forehead  and  hinder  part  of  the  beak,  for 
about  a  fourth  of  its  length  ;  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  it  is  free.  The  female  is  desti- 
tute of  this  crest.  The  skin  of  the  head, 
in  the  male,  forms  folds  behind  the  eye^ 
which  descend  towards  the  neck,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  flabby,  dilatable  or  erectile 
membrane.  The  structure  of  the  crest  is 
altogether  peculiar,  bearing  veiy  litde  re- 
semblance to  the  cock's  comb,  or  the  wat- 
tles of  a  turkey.  The  auricular  orifice  is 
of  considerable  size,  but  concealed  by  folds 
of  the  temporal  membrane.  The  eye, 
which  is  peculiarly  elongated,  and  farther 
distant  from  the  beak  than  in  the  eagles, 
is  of  a  purple  hue,  and  very  brilliant.  The 
neck  is  uniformly  mai'ked  by  parallel  lon- 
gitudinal wrinkles,  though  the  membrane 
is  not  so  flabby  as  that  covering  the  throat, 
which  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  frequent 
habit  of  drawing  the  neck  downwards,  to 
conceal  or  warm  it  within  tlie  collar  or 
hood.  The  collar,  in  both  sexes,  is  a  fine 
silken  down,  forming  a  white  band  be- 
tween the  naked  part  of  the  neck  and  be- 
ginning of  the  true  feathers,  and  is  rather 
more  than  2  inches  broad,  not  entirely 
surrounding  the  neck,  but  leaving  a  very 
narrow  naked  space  in  front.  The  rest 
of  the  surface,  the  back,  wings  and  tail, 
are  of  a  slightly  grayish-black,  tliough 
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sometimes  they  are  brilliantly  black ;  the 
feathere  are  triangulai-,  and  placed  over 
each  other  tile-wise.  Humboldt  never  saw 
male  condors  with  white  backs,  though 
descriptions  of  such  have  been  given  by 
Blolina  and  others.  Tlie  primaries  are 
black ;  the  secondaries,  in  both  sexes,  are 
exteriorly  edged  with  white.  The  wing 
coverts,  however,  offer  the  best  distinction 
of  the  sexes,  being  grayish-black  in  the 
female,  while,  in  the  male,  their  tips,  and 
even  half  of  the  shafts,  ai-c  white,  so  that 
his  wings  are  ornamented  with  beautiful 
white  spots.  The  tail  is  blackish,  wedge- 
shaped,  rather  shoit,  and  contams  12  feath- 
ers. The  feet  are  very  robust,  and  of  an 
ashen-blue  color,  marked  with  white  wrin- 
kles. The  claws  are  blackish,  very  long, 
and  but  slightly  hooked.  The  4  toes  are 
united  by  an  obvious  but  deUcate  mem- 
brane ;  the  fourth  is  the  smallest,  and  has 
the  most  crooked  claw.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  male 
condor  described  by  Humboldt  (it  was 
killed  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Chim- 
borazo) : — length,  from  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  3  feet  3  inches  2  lines 
(French) ;  height,  when  perched,  with  the 
neck  moderately  extended,  2  feet  8  inches ; 
entire  length  of  head  and  beak,  6  inches 
11  lines ;  beak  alone,  2  inches  9  lines  ; 
breadth  of  beak,  closed,  1  hich  2  lines ; 
envergure,  or  from  the  tip  of  one  extended 
"wing  to  the  other,  8  feet  9  inches ;  breadth 
of  leg  bone,  11  lines ;  length  of  longest  toe, 
without  the  claw,  3  inches  11  lines  ;  claw, 
2  inches  ;  length  of  two  lateral  toes,  with 
their  claws,  3  inches  7  lines;  claw,  2 
inches  3  lines ;  shortest  toe  and  claw,  1 
inch  8  lines.  From  this  measurement,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  cx)ndor  does  not  exceed 
the  average  size  of  the  largest  European 
vulture ;  and  Humboldt  states  that  he  never 
saw  a  condor  whose  envergure  measured 
more  than  9  French  feet.  He  was  also 
assured,  by  very  credible  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  they  never  saw  one 
whose  envergure  was  greater  than  11  feet. 
He  finally  concludes  that  14  feet  is  about 
the  maximiun  size  to  which  the  largest 
condor  would  attain.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cimens of  the  condor  have  been  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  within  the 
last  7  yeai-s,  and  were  evidently  not  full 
grown  birds ;  yet  the  envergure  of  the 
largest  of  them  measured  11  EngUsh  feet. 
The  envergure  of  the  specimen  belonging 
to  the  Leverian  museum,  described  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  measured  14  English  feet  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  what  is  said  by 
Humboldt,  of  the  general  corres[)ondence 
in  size  of  tlic  Alpine  lammergeyer  and 


the  condor  of  the  Andes,  we  cannot  avoid 
believing  that  a  full  grown  individual  of 
the  latter  species  would  be  much  more  than 
a  match,  in  every  respect,  for  any  Euro- 
pean species.  The  condor  is  pecuhariy 
tenacious  of  hfe,  and  has  been  observed, 
after  having  been  hung  for  a  considerable 
time  by  the  neck,  in  a  noose,  to  rise  and 
walk  away  quickly  when  taken  down  for 
dead,  and  to  receive  several  pistol  bullets 
in  its  body  without  ai)pearing  greatly  in- 
jured. The  great  size  and  strength  of  its 
plumage  defends  its  body,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  from  the  effects  of  shot.  It  is 
easily  killed  when  shot,  or  struck  suffi- 
ciently hard,  about  the  head. 

CoNDOBCANqui,  Joscph  Gabriel  ;  an 
American  Spaniard,  who,  having  been  ill 
treated  by  a  magistrate,  and  sustained  an 
act  of  injustice  from  the  audiencia  of  Li- 
ma, attempted  to  redress  his  own  griev- 
ances, and  the  oppressions  of  the  Indians, 
by  inciting  them  to  insurrection  against 
the  Spanish  govenmient  in  1780.  He  was 
an  aitfiil  and  intrepid  man ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Tupac-AmarvL,  one  of  the  an- 
cient incas,  professing  a  design  to  restore 
the  ancient  dynasty  of  Manco-Capac  in 
Peru,  a  project  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  scheme  was,  at 
first,  very  successful.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
extended  far  and  wide  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  ;  the  contest  lasted  three 
years,  and  the  pretended  Tupac-Amaru 
was  hailed  inca  of  Peru.  His  conduct, 
however,  proved  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish 
settlers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Indians 
were  too  feeble  and  desultory  to  support 
so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  Troops  were 
sent  against  him,  and,  being  deserted  by 
his  followers,  he  was  taken  and  put  to 
death. 

CoNDORCET,  Marie  Jean  Nicolas  Cari- 
tal,  marquis  de ;  bom  Sept.  17,  1743,  at 
Ribemont,  near  St.  Quentin,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Dauphiny.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  his  uncle  Jacques  Marie  de 
Condorcet,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  Navan-e,  at  Paris. 
At  a  public  examination,  which  was  at- 
tended by  D'Alembert,  Clairaut  and  Fon- 
taine, the  manner  in  which  he  solved  a 
mathematical  proposition  gained  their  ap- 
plause, and  the  youth  of  16  was  so  much 
excited  by  their  praises,  that,  from  that 
time,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  exact  sciences.  The  duke  of 
Rochefoucault  was  his  patron,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  19. 
But  its  allurements  could  not  render  him 
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unfaithful  to  the  severe  studies  which  he 
had  chosen.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  sciences  an  Es- 
sai  sur  le  Ccdcul  Integral,  which  caused 
Fontaine  to  observe,  that  he  was  jealous 
of  the  young  man.  His  Minwire  sur  le 
ProUeme  des  Trois  Points  appeared  in 
1767.  Both  works  were  aftenvards  united 
under  the  title  of  Esscds  iVAnalyse.  The 
merit  of  this  work  gained  for  him,  in  1769, 
the  distinction  of  a  seat  in  the  academy  of 
sciences.  With  astonishing  facility  and 
versatility,  Condorcet  treated  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  matliematics ;  but  his 
genius  inclined  him  rather  to  lay  doNvn 
beautiful  fonnulas  than  to  pursue  them  to 
useful  applications.  Condorcet  also  wrote 
academical  eulogies,  as  Fontenclle's  tal- 
ents in  this  department  were  very  much 
missed.  Although  his  Eloges  des  Acadi- 
miciens  Marts  avant  1699  (Paris,  1773) 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  yet  they  were 
received  with  so  much  applause,  that  the 
place  of  secretary  of  the  academy,  in  1777, 
was  not  refused  to  him  even  by  his  rivals. 
This  office  imposed  on  him  tlie  necessity 
of  investigating  the  various  dej)artments 
of  the  sciences  (the  most  distinguished 
promoters  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
eulogize),  in  order  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
latest  discoveries ;  but  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  fi-om  his  math- 
ematical studies.  His  iheoiy  of  comets 
gained,  in  1777,  the  prize  offered  by  the 
academy  of  Berlin,  and  he  enriched  the 
transactions  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Bologna,  Turin  and 
Paris  with  profound  contributions  in  the 
department  of  the  higher  mathematics. 
The  avei"sion  of  the  minister  Maurepas  to 
Condorcet  delayed  his  enti-ance  into  the 
French  academy  till  1782.  His  inaugural 
discoui^se  was  on  the  advantages  which 
society  may  derive  from  the  union  of  the 
physical  and  moral  sciences.  Being  ulti- 
mately connected  with  Turgot,  he  was  led 
into  a  tliorough  examination  of  the  system 
of  the  economists,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  D'Alembeit  made  liim  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Erwuclopidie,  for  which  he 
wrote  many  articles.  He  was  the  friend 
of  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  great 
work.  In  all  his  writings,  he  displays  an 
exalted  view  of  human  nature — a  circum- 
stance much  to  his  honor,  considering  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
jissociated.  This  feeling  determined  him 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  American  col- 
onies during  their  contest  with  EnglaJid. 
He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  enslaved  Ne- 
groes, and  was  anxious  for  their  restora- 
tion to  freedom  [Rejlcxions  sur  VEsclavage 


des  JV^gres).    In   1787,  Condorcet  pub- 
lished Voltaire's  Life,  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
the  complete  edition  of  Voltaire's  works, 
which  he  had  given  to  the  world  with 
notes  and   illustrations,  and   therein   ex- 
pressed the  admiration  which  the  versa- 
tility of  talent  and  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  of  this  great  man  had  awakened 
in  him.    Meanwhile  his  opinions  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  of  men,  estranged 
him  from  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault,  his 
former  benefactor.     His  enemies  have  as- 
serted that  the  refusal  of  the  post  of  in- 
structor to  the  dauphin  induced  him  to 
join  the  popular  party.     The  real  cause 
was  his   enthusiasm  for  the  great  and 
good.     He  wrote,  in  favor  of  the  popular 
cause,  Sur  les  Assemblces  provinciales,  sub- 
sequently in  die  BibliotMque  de  VHomrm 
public  and  the  FeuUle  villageoise.     Under 
a  cold  exterior,  he  possessed  the  most  ar- 
dent passions.    D'Alembert  compared  him 
to  a  volcano   covered  with  snow.      His 
FeuUle  villageoise,  in  which   he  simply 
stated  the  fii-st  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  of  the  relations  of  states,  exerted 
considerable  influence.     On   the  intelU- 
gence  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  he  repre- 
sented, in  a  speech  which  was   highly 
admired,   the   royal   dignity  as  an   anti- 
social institution.    The  royal  treasury,  of 
which  he  was  appouited,  in  1791,  com- 
missary, received,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
name  of  nationcd  treasury.    He  was  finally 
elected  a  deputy  of  Paiis  to  the  legislative 
assembly,    and    very    soon,    though    his 
bodily  strengtli  seemed  inadequate  for  the 
ofiice,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  as- 
sembly.    In  Februarj',  1792,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president ;  composed  the  procla- 
mation addressed  to  the  French  and  to 
Europe,  which  announced  the  abolition 
of  the  royal  dignity  ;  spoke  in  the  national 
convention,  where  he  had  a  seat  as  depu- 
ty of  the  department  of  Aisne,  for  the 
most  part,  indeed,  with  the  Girondists; 
but,  on  the  trial  of  Louis,  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  severest  sentence  not  capital ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  abolish 
ca|)ital  punishments,  except  in  case  of 
crimes  against  the   state.     This  partici- 
pation in  the  procee<lings  against  the  king 
was  the  reason  why  his  name  was  strack 
oflT  from  the  Ust  of  membei"s  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Petersburg  and  Berlin.    The  rev- 
olution of  May  31,  1793,  prevented  the 
constitution  which  Condorcet  had  drawn 
up  from  being  accepted.    The  constitution 
then  adopted  he  attacked  without  modera- 
tion or  resei^ve,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
denounced  at  the  bar  (q  v.),  July  8.     He 
was  accused,  Oct.  3,  of  being  an  accom- 
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plice  of  BrissoL  To  save  his  life,  he  con- 
cealed himself,  and  was  declared  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Madame  Ver- 
ney,  a  woman  of  noble  feelings,  secreted 
him  for  eight  months.  She  procured  him 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  even  wrote 
little  poems  to  enliven  his  spirits.  While 
in  this  retreat,  without  the  assistance  of 
othei-s,  and  suiTounded  by  all  the  hoiTors 
of  his  situation,  Condorcet  wrote  his  ex- 
cellent Esquisse  (Tun  Tableau  historique 
des  Progrh  de  PEsprit  humain,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  that  liberty,  the  degeneracy 
of  which  caused  him  so  much  suffering. 
In  answer  to  the  encouraging  words  of 
his  protectress,  he  wrote  the  Epitre  (Tun 
Polonais  exile  en  Sibirie  a  sa  Femme,  full 
of  those  noble  sentiments  which  had  been 
the  rules  of  his  hfe.  He  at  last  learned 
from  the  public  papers,  that  death  was 
denounced  against  all  those  who  concealed 
a  proscribed  individual.  In  spite  of  the 
prayers  of  the  generous  woman  who  had 
given  him  refuge,  he  left  her,  and  fled  in 
disguise  from  Paris.  He  wandered  about 
for  a  long  time,  until,  driven  by  hunger, 
he  entered  a  small  inn  at  Clamar,  where 
he  was  airested,  as  a  suspicious  person,  by 
a  member  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Clamar,  and  thrown  into  prison,  to  un- 
dergo a  more  strict  examination.  On  the 
following  morning,  March  28,  1794,  he 
was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room, 
apparently  having  swallowed  poison,which 
he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which 
notiiing  but  his  love  for  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  prevented  him  from  using 
before,  A  collection  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, complete  with  the  exception  of  his 
mathematical  works,  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1804  {(Euvres  completes, publUs  par  Garat 
et  Cabanis,  21  vols.).  An  excellent  histor- 
ical notice  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
JS/otice  sw  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Con- 
dorcet, par  Anlohie  Diannyere,  1796.  The 
Memoires  de  Condorcet  sur  la  Revolution 
Frangaise  is  a  poor  work. 

CoNDOTTiERi  (leaders) ;  the  captains  of 
those  bands  of  soldiers  which  were  fre- 
quent in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  sought  for  service  in 
every  war,  and  fought  not  for  their  coun- 
try, but  for  pay  and  plunder,  and  offered 
their  assistance  to  every  party  which  could 
pay  them.  These  bands  origuiated  in  the 
endless  wars  and  feuds  of  the  Italian 
states  and  governments  at  that  time,  and 
the  whole  militaiy  power  soon  came  into 
their  hands.  They  consisted  principally 
of  men  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  or  who  wished 
to  escape  the  puuishineni  of  some  crime. 


They  included,  however,  many  people 
who  had  been  deprived  of  theu-  fortunes 
by  these  wars.  As  these  iiicn  had  not 
the  slightest  interest  m  those  who  lured 
them,  but  that  of  being  paiti,  and  of  finding 
oi»portunities  for  plunder,  wars  terminated 
with  very  little  bloodshed,  sometimes  with 
none ;  for  when  the  bands  of  condottien 
met,  the  smallest  in  number  not  unfre- 
quently  surrendered  to  the  other.  The 
most  ambitious  among  them,  however, 
had  higher  views.  Such  was  Francesco 
Sfoi-za,  who,  being  chosen  by  the  Rlilan- 
ese  to  command  their  army,  made  him- 
self, in  1451,  their  duke  and  lord,  and 
whose  posterity  continued  to  possess 
sovereign  power.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence between  most  of  the  condottieri  and 
some  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  robbers.  (See 
Captain.) 

Conductor  of  Lightning  is  an  instru- 
ment, by  means  of  which  either  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  clouds — the  cause  of  lightning 
— is  conducted,  without  explosion,  into 
the  earth,  or  the  lightning  itself  is  inter- 
cepted and  conducted,  in  a  particular  way, 
into  the  earth  or  water,  without  injuring 
buildings,  ships,  &c.  This  invention  be- 
longs to  doctor  Franklin.  While  making 
experiments  on  electricity,  he  observed 
that  a  pointed  metallic  wire,  if  brought 
near  an  electrified  body,  gradually  de- 
prives the  latter  of  its  electricity  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  sparks  appear.  There- 
fore, as  clouds  are  electrified,  he  thought 
tliat  they  might  be  deprived  of  their  elec- 
tricity (which  is  the  cause  of  hghtning  and 
of  its  striking),  if  a  pointed  metaUic  rod 
were  fsistened  upon  the  highest  part  of  a 
building,  and  a  wire  canied  dowTi  from 
this  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  electricity 
of  the  cloud,  attracted  by  the  point,  might 
be  conducted  into  the  ground.  Franklin's 
conjecture  proved  to  be  well  founded,  and 
conductors  were  soon  after  introduced  into 
many  countries.  They  at  first  consisted 
of  an  iron  rod,  running  dovra  the  sides  of 
a  building  into  the  earth,  while  its  point 
rose  several  feet  above  the  building.  Ex- 
IKjrience,  thus  far,  shows  the  best  con- 
Rti-uction  of  conductors  to  be  this  : — The 
conductor  consists  of  a  rod  of  iron,  an 
inch  thick,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  tapering  piece  of  copper,  8 
or  9  inches  in  length,  gilded,  to  prevent 
its  rusting.  This  rod  is  fixed  to  the  high- 
est part  of  a  building,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rise  at  least  5  or  6  feet  above  it :  to  this 
are  fastened  strips  of  co[)per,  3  or  4  inches 
broad,  and  riveted  together,  which  must 
reach  to  the  earth,  and  be  carried  into  it 
about  a  foot  deep.     The  strips  are  to  be 
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carefully  nailed  Jipon  the  roof  and  against 
the  wall  of  the  building.  The  first  con- 
ductors in  Europe  were  erected  at  Paynes- 
hill,  in  England,  by  doctor  Watson,  in 
17(^,  and  upon  the  steeple  of  St.  James' 
church,  at  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  in  1769. 
In  modem  times,  conductors  have  been 
I)roposed  to  supereede  those  fonnerly  in 
use.  Among  them  is  the  cheap  one  of 
Nicoiai,  made  of  strips  of  tin,  which  has 
already  been  used  ;  for  instance,  at  Loh- 
men,  near  Pima. 

Conduit  (French),  in  architecture  ;  a 
long,  narrow  passage  between  two  walls, 
or  under  ground,  for  secret  communication 
between  various  apartments,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  old  buildings ; 
also  a  canal  of  pipes,  for  the  conveyance 
of  water ;  a  sort  of  subteiraneous  or  con- 
cealed aqueduct.  The  construction  of 
conduits  requires  science  and  care.  The 
ancient  Romans  excelled  in  them,  and 
foiTTied  the  lower  parts,  whereon  the  wa- 
ter ran,  with  cement  of  such  an  excellent 
quality,  that  it  has  become  as  hard  as  the 
stone  itself,  which  it  was  employed  to  join. 
There  are  conduits  of  Roman  aqueducts 
still  remaining,  of  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  three  feet  in  width.  Conduits, 
in  modern  times,  are  generally  jjipes  of 
wood,  lead,  iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying 
the  water  from  the  main  spring  or  reser- 
voirs to  the  different  houses  and  places 
where  it  is  required. 

Cone,  in  geometry ;  a  solid  figure  having 
a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminat- 
ed in  a  point,  or  vertex.  This  definition, 
which  is  commonly  given,  is  not,  in  math- 
ematical strictness,  correct  ;  because  no 
circle,  however  small,  can  become  a  math- 
cjuatical  point.  But  these  deficiencies 
of  mathematical  strictness  connected  with 
constructive  geometry,  which  is  based  on 
figures  and  diagrams,  are  avoided  by  ana- 
lytical geometry,  which  operates  without 
figures. — The  word  cone  is  derived  from 
tiio  Latin  conus.  The  figure  might  be 
called  the  roumi pyramid,  according  to  the 
definition  of  a  pyramid.  Cones  are  either 
pa-pendicular,  if  the  axis,  that  is,  the  line 
from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base, 
stands  perpendicularly  on  the  base ;  or 
oblique,  or  scalenoiui,  if  the  axis  does 
not  form  a  right  angle  with  the  base.  If 
a  cone  is  cut  parallel  with  its  base,  the 
section,  of  coui-se,  is  a  circle  :  if,  however, 
the  section  is  made  obliquely,  that  is,  nearer 
to  the  base  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
a  curve  is  obtained,  which  is  called  an 
ellipse.  If  the  section  be  made  parallel 
with  the  axis,  perpendicularly  from  the 
vertex,  or  so  as  to  make  a  greater  angle 


witli  the  base  than  is  made  by  the  side  of 
the  cone,  the  curve  obtained  is  called  a 
hyperbola.  Thirdly,  the  section  may  be 
made  parallel  with  one  side  of  the  cone, 
in  which  case  the  curve  is  called  a  parab- 
ola. These  three  lines,  figures  and  planes 
are  called  conic  sections,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  mathemat- 
ics, which  is  distinguished  for  elegance, 
demonstrating,  with  surprising  simplicity 
and  beauty,  and  in  the  most  harmonious 
connexion,  the  diflferent  laws,  according 
to  which  the  Creator  has  made  worlds  to 
revolve,  and  the  light  to  be  received  and 
reflected,  as  well  as  the  ball  thrown  into 
the  air  by  the  playful  boy,  to  describe  its 
line,  until  it  falls  again  to  the  earth.  Few 
branches  of  mathematics  delight  a  youth- 
ful mind  so  much  as  conic  sections ;  and 
the  emotion  which  the  pupil  manifests, 
when  tliey  unfold  to  him  the  great  laws 
of  the  universe,  might  be  called  natural 
piety.  Considering  conic  sections  as 
opening  the  mind  to  the  true  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  mathematical  world, 
whilst  all  the  preceding  study  only  teaches 
the  alphabet  of  the  science,  we  ai'e  of 
opinion  that  the  study  of  them  might 
be  advantageously  extended  beyond  Uie 
walls  of  colleges,  into  the  higher  semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  females.  The 
Greeks  investigated  the  pro])erties  of  the 
conic  sections  with  admirable  acuteness. 
A  work  on  them  is  still  extant,  written  by 
ApoUonius  of  Perge.  The  English  have 
done  a  great  deal  towards  perfecting  the 
theory  of  them.  In  teaching  conic  sec- 
tions to  young  people,  the  descriptive 
method  (resting  on  diagrams)  ought  always 
to  be  connected  with  the  analytic  method. 

Confederation,  GERMAJf.  (See  Ger- 
many.) 

Confederation  of  the  Princes  (of 
Germany  ;  in  German,  Fiirstevhund). 
The  occasion  of  the  confederation  of  the 
German  princes  was  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  family  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  the  death  of  the  elector  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  Dec.  30,  1777.  After  his 
death,  his  territories  fell  to  the  nearest 
collateral  relation,  Charles  Theodore,  elect- 
or of  the  Palatinate.  This  prince,  being 
without  children,  had  yielded  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  obliged 
himself,  by  the  convention  of  Vienna,  Jan. 
3, 1778,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  inher- 
itance. This  convention  was  opposed  by 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  Palatinate,  the 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  also  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  nephew  to  the  deceased  elector 
of  Bavaria.  Both  princes  sought  the  in- 
tercession of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Yvua- 
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sia,  who,  after  fruitless  negotiations  on  the 
subject  with  Austria,  took  up  arms.  At 
tlie  peace  of  Teschen,  May  13, 1779,  which 
ended  this  sJiort  war  for  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, the  convention  of  Vienna  was  an- 
nulled. Austria  obtained  of  Bavaria  merely 
the  Innviertel,  with  Braunau,  and  Charles 
Theodore  received  possession  of  the  rest 
of  the  territories.  France  and  Russia,  the 
allies  of  Prussia,  guarantied  the  peace. 
Some  years  after,  the  emperor  Joseph  II 
again  thought  of  enlarging  and  strength- 
,entng  the  Austrian  monarchy  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  state  of  Bavaria,  and  the  em- 
press of  Russia  proposed  an  exchange 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria. 
The  elector  Charles  Theodore  was  to  have 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  with  tlie 
title  of  king  of  Burgundy.  The  elector 
was  induced  to  agree  to  this  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador,  Voii  Lchrbach ;  the  duke 
of  Deux-Ponts,  the  presumptive  heir,  by 
count  Romanzoff,the  Russian  ambassador; 
and  both  were  promised,  in  addition  to  what 
they  received  by  exchange,  the  sum  of 
3000  florins  from  the  Austrian  coffei-s.  At 
tiie  same  time,  the  duke  was  told  that  the 
consent  of  the  elector  had  been  secured, 
and  that  the  exchange  would  take  place, 
even  without  his  concurrence.  But  the 
fluke  afterwards  refused  his  consent  to 
the  exchange  of  tlie  land  of  his  forefa- 
t})ers,  and  again  had  recoui"se  to  Frederic. 
This  monarch  supported  with  zeal  the 
remonstrance  sent  by  the  duke  to  the  em- 
j>ress  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  received  a 
communication  from  the  empress,  that  she 
thought  the  exchange  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  take 
place  without  their  mutual  consent  Al- 
though Louis  XVI,  who  had  guarantied 
the  peace  of  Teschen,  and  v/ould  not  con- 
sent to  the  exchange,  now  caused  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  be  assured  that  Joseph  if, 
his  ally,  had  given  up  the  plan,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  the  court  of  Vienna  still  refused  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements.  Frederic 
II  therefore,  in  March,  1785,  induced  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  to  form  a 
league,  and,  in  epite  of  the  opposition  of 
Austria,  the  terms  of  union  were  signed  in 
Berlin,  July  23,  1785,  by  Brandenburg, 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  for  the  support  and 
defence  of  the  German  constitution,  agree- 
ably to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia and  the  treaties  which  followed,  of 
the  electoral  capitulations,  and  of  the  other 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  measures  to  be 
taken  against  the  exchange  of  Bavaria  were 
provided  for  by  a  secret  aiticlc.    In  a  few 


months,  this  league  was  joined  by  the  elect- 
or of  Mentz  and  his  coadjutor,  Dalberg  the 
elector  of  Treves,  the  landgiave  of  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  the  margraves  of  Anspach  and 
Baden,  and  the  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts,  of 
Brunswick,  of  Mecklenburg,  of  Wejinar 
and  Gotha,  with  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Des- 
sau.  The  views  of  Austria  were  frustrated 
by  this  open  act  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
both  Austria  and  Rueisia  entirely  relin- 
quished their  project.  (Sec  Von  Dohm,  Ue- 
ber  den  deutschen  Pi'trstenbund — on  tlie  Con- 
federation of  the  German  Princes,  Berlin, 
1785;  John  Miillers  Description  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  German  Princes;  and 
Reuss's  Deutsche  StaatskandeA,  vol  13). 
This  confederation  is  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  utter  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  German  empire  for  the 
purposes  of  a  general  government. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In 
the  war  of  1805,  which  turned  out  so  un- 
fortunately for  Austria,  several  of  the 
princes  of  the  south  of  Germany  were 
obliged  to  ally  themselves  to  France,  or 
did  it  voluntarily.  The  peace  of  Presburg 
(Dec.  2(5,  1805)  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 
pire, by  conferring  crowns  on  the  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  on  both, 
as  well  as  on  Baden,  complete  sovertiignty, 
such  as  had  been  already  exercised  by  the 
other  great  German  states.  Soon  after 
(May  28,  1806),  the  first  German  elector, 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  announced 
to  the  diet  that  he  had  appointed  cardinal 
Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon,  his  coadjutor 
and  successor, — an  act  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Ultimately, 
16  German  princes  made  a  formal  declar- 
ation of  their  separation  from  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  in  the  act  of  confedera- 
tion signed  at  Paris,  July  12,  1806,  by  the 
kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the 
elector  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  the  new  duke  of  Cleves 
and  Berg  (Joachim  Murat),  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  princes  of  Nas- 
sau-Usingen  and  Nassau-Weilburg,  Ho- 
henzoUem-Hechingen,  and  HohenzoUeni- 
Sigmaringen,  of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm- 
Kyrburg,  the  duke  of  Ahremberg,  the 
princes  of  Isenburg-Birstein  and  of  Liech- 
tenstein, and  the  count  Von  der  Leycn. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  diet  Aug. 
1, 1806.  They  assigned,  as  the  reason  for 
this  separation,  the  deficiencies  of  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  and 
invited  the  other  members  of  the  empire 
to  join  their  confederation.  The  French 
ambassador,  Bacher,  announced,  on  the 
same  day,  that  his  sovereign  would  no 
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longer  acknowledge  a  German  empire. 
(See  Germamj.)  The  emperor  Francis  II 
resigned  liis  dignity  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  Aug.  G,  being  induced  to  take 
this  step,  according  to  his  declaration,  by 
the  demands  contained  in  several  articles 
of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  the  new 
confederation  of  the  German  states,  which 
he  consideied  inconsistent  with  his  rank 
as  head  of  the  empire.  After  the  signing 
of  the  act  of  confederation,  to  which  the 
name  of  tlie  prince  of  Liechtenstein  was 
attached  without  his  knowledge,  the  elect- 
or arch-chancellor  received  the  title  of 
prince  prunatc  ;  the  elector  of  liadeii,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  tlie 
duke  of  Berg,  received  each  the  title  of 
grand-duke,  with  royal  privileges  and 
rights ;  Nassau-Usingen  was  raised  to  a 
duchy,  and  Von  der  Irfjyen  to  a  ))rincipal- 
ity.  The  emperor  of  France  adopted  the 
title  of  protector  of  llic  cmifederation  of  the 
Rhine.  By  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
federation, the  following  states  lost  their 
pohtical  independence: — the  imperial  free 
city  of  Nuremberg,  wliich  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria ;  Frankfort,  to  the  prince-primate ; 
the  principahty  of  Ileitei-sheim,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
which  became  subject  to  Baden  ;  and  the 
burggravatc  of  Friedberg,  to  Ilesse-Darm- 
stadt.  Furthermore,  by  medicUisation,  the 
princes  of  Nassau  aiid  Orange-Fulda,  of 
Hohenlohe,  Schwai-zenberg,  and  many 
others;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-IIombuig, 
the  dukes  of  Coi"swarem-Looz  and  of  Cro)', 
many  counts  of  the  empire,  and  all  tlie 
former  knights  of  the  empire,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  princes  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  These  mediatised  membei's 
of  the  emi)ireonly  kept  jiossession  of  their 
patrimonial  estates  aJid  private  property, 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  hi-st  anti  second 
instances,  the  feudal  rights,  mid  mining 
privileges,  &c. ;  but  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, essential  to  sovereignty,  the  supreme 
jurisdiction,  the  right  of  declaring  wai'  and 
peace,  of  forming  alliances,  of  regulating 
the  police,  and  tjixation,  &:.c.,  devolved  on 
the  princes  of  the  confederation,  to  whom 
these  mechatised  princes  liecanie  subject. 
The  object  of  this  confederation  was  to 
secure  external  and  internal  peace. 
France  and  the  members  of  the  confeder- 
ation were  to  be  closely  allied,  and,  if  one 
of  them  was  threatened  with  war,  or  at- 
tacked, all  the  other  confederates  were  to 
take  up  amis  at  the  call  of  the  protector, 
without  further  consultation,  to  assist  the 
party  threatened  or  attacked.  Although, 
by  the  act  of  confederation,  Napoleon  was 
called  protector  of  the  covfederatimi  of  Vie. 
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Rhine,  he  was  not  recognised  as  a  chief  to 
whom  the  rulei-s  of  the  several  states  were 
to  be  subject.  To  deliberate  on  the  mu- 
tual aftjiii-s  of  the  confederates,  a  confed- 
erate diet  was  to  be  established  at  Frank- 
ibit  on  the  Maine,  with  two  divisions — the 
royal,  in  whicli  the  giand-dukcs  were 
likewise  to  have  seats,  and  that  of  the 
princes.  The  prince-i)riniate  was  to  be 
general  president  of  the  diet,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  royal  chamber;  in  that  of  the 
princes,  the  iluke  of  Nassau  was  to  jire- 
side.  At  the  death  of  every  prince-pri- 
mate, his  successor  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  protector  of  the  confederation  of 
tlie  Rhine.  No  member  of  the  latter  was 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  any 
state  not  included  in  the  confederacy,  or 
allied  with  the  same,  nor  was  any  member 
to  be  allowed  to  cede  his  sovereignty  in 
favor  of  any  but  a  confederate.  The  dis- 
pute's of  the  confederate  princes  were  to 
l>e  decided  at  the  diets,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  adjusting  complauits  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  two  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  to  be  established.  But  neither 
these,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  confederacy, 
ever  took  place.  Finally,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  in 
all  the  confederated  states.  Thus,  in  the 
place  of  the  German  cmjiire,  which  had 
existed  nearly  1000  years,  at  least  in  name, 
a  confederation  was  formed,  which,  tran- 
sitory as  it  may  seem  in  many  i-espects, 
nevertheless  brought  about  a  total  and 
lasting  revolution  in  the  pohtical  relations 
of  the  former  German  states  of  the  em- 
pire and  their  subjects,  and  is  en-oneously 
judged,  if  it  is  considered  as  merely  the 
oftsjiring  of  foreign  ambition,  and  not  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  internal 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  (empire.  Sept.  25, 1806,  the  elector  of 
Wiirtzburg  joined  the  confederacy  as  a 
grand-duke.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  limit  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
France,  by  the  I'urther  extension  of  this 
confederacy,  had  fonned  tlie  project  of  a 
similar  union,  under  her  protection,  to  be 
cximposed  of  the  nortlieni  German  princes. 
But  an  end  was  put  to  this  project  by  the 
waj-  of  1806 — 7 ;  and,  during  this  war,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  after  having  separated 
from  Prussia,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  at  the  peace  concluded  between  Sax- 
ony and  France,  at  Posen  (Dec.  11, 1806) 
entered  the  confederacy.  His  example 
was  followed  (Dec.  15,  180G)  by  the  five 
Saxon  dukes ;  and,  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
Warsaw,  April  13, 1807,  the  two  princes 
of  Schwarzburg,  the  three  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Anhalt,  and  many  other  smaller 
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princes,  were  admitted  into  the  confedera- 
cy. The  kingdom  of  Westphaha,  formed 
out  of  the  provinces  conquered  from  Prus- 
sia and  other  states,  and  assigned  to  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  was  hkewise  added  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
constitution,  confirmed  by  the  emperor  of 
France,  Nov.  15,  1807.  Finally,  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strehtz  (Feb.  18,  1808), 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(March  22,  1808),  the  duke  of  Oldenburg 
and  prince  of  Liibeck  (Oct.  14,  1808), 
were  admitted  as  membere ;  so  that  the 
confederacy  extended  over  a  space  of 
125,160  square  miles,  with  14,608,877  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  confederate  forces  were 
increased  fi-om  the  originally  stipulated 
number  of  63,000  to  119,180.  But  the 
protector  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
who  had  established  the  league,  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  and  external 
peace,  thought  himself  aiithoiized  to  make 
inroads  on  the  security  and  independence 
of  his  confederates,  and,  by  a  decree  of 
Dec.  10, 1810,  by  which  the  rivers  Scheldt, 
Meuse,  Rhine,  Ems,  Weser  and  Elbe 
were  added  to  France,  deprived  the  fol- 
lowing princes  of  the  confederacy  of  their 
political  existence,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  con- 
federacy : — ] .  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  on 
whose  dukedom  he  seized,  leaving  him 
only  the  principality  of  Liibeck ;  2.  tlie  duke 
of  Ahrcmberg,  of  whose  possessions  a  part 
were  added  to  France,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg ;  3.  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  prince  of  Salm-Salm  and 
Salm-Kyrburg  were  likewise  added  to 
France.  Of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg, 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  consider- 
able portions  were  likewise  joined  to 
France.  The  teiritories  thus  appropriated 
amounted  to  11,278  square  miles,  with 
1,133,057  inhabitants;  so  that  114,140 
square  miles,  and  1.3,475,826  inliabitants, 
remaijied  to  the  confederacy.  The  year 
1813  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  The 
present  giand-dukes  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the 
last,  who,  compelled  by  their  situation, 
had  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  were  the  first  that  renounced  it, 
immediately  on  the  alliance  of  Prussia 
with  Russia  against  Napoleon.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  the  kings  of  Bava- 
ria and  Wiirtemberg,  besides  several  less 
powerful  princes.  Others  hesitated  longer, 
prevented  partly  by  the  situation  of  their 
countries,  partly  by  other  considerations, 
from  making  a  free  declaration.  Among 
these  were  the  king  of  Saxony,  as  also  the 
grand-duke  of  Fraiikfort,  the  president  of 


the  confederacy.  The  former  lost  half  of 
his  country,  the  latter,  all.  The  kmg  of 
Westphalia  and  the  grand-duke  of  Berg 
(son  of  the  ex-king  of  Holland)  shared  the 
same  fate.  For  the  same  reason,  by  the 
resolutions  arbitrarily  passed  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  dominions  of  the 
prince  of  Isenburg  and  of  the  prince  Von 
der  Leyen,  who,  as  princes  of  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Rhine,  were  sovereigns,  were 
mediatised.  The  other  members  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Ahremburg  and  the 
prince  of  Salm,  have  joined  the  German 
confederacy  as  sovereigns. 

Confession.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  profession  of  faith ;  for  in- 
stance, the  confession  of  Augsburg.  (See 
Augsburg,  and  Reformation.)  It  some- 
times also  signifies  R  religious  sect ;  as  the 
three  Christian  confessions — the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic. 
ConJUcor  (I  acknowledge)  is  the  confession 
which  the  Catholic  priests  make  before  the 
altar,  when  beginning  mass  or  public  wor- 
ship. 

Concession,  in  law,  is  when  a  prisoner, 
after  being  arraigned,  and  hearing  the 
indictment  against  him  read,  confesses  the 
offence  of  which  he  is  charged.  Such 
confession  is  the  most  satisfactory  ground 
of  conviction. — In  the  German  states,  the 
confession  of  the  prisoner,  to  be  conclu- 
sive, must  not  only  be  made  in  open  court, 
but  must  be  accompanied  by  a  disclosure, 
on  his  pait,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  crime  was  committed. — By  the 
revised  laws  of  New  York,  a  prisoner, 
instead  of  being  asked  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  asked  whether  he 
will  be  tried  by  the  jury. 

Confession,  Auricular,  in  the  Roman 
church ;  the  disclosure  of  sins  to  the  priest 
at  the  confessional,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
absolution  from  tliem.  The  father  con- 
fessor inquires  of  the  person  confessing 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  sina 
confessed,  and  proportions  his  admonition, 
and  the  severity  of  the  penance,  which  he 
enjoins,  to  the  degree  of  the  transgression. 
The  person  confessing  is  allowed  to  con- 
ceal no  sin  of  consequence  which  he  re- 
members to  have  committed,  and  the 
father  confessor  is  bound  to  perpetual 
secrecy.  The  absolution  granted  there- 
upon has,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  sacramental 
efficacy.  But  the  holy  Scripture  does 
not  contain  an  express  decision  on  this 
point,  and  the  custom  of  confession  be- 
fore taking  the  Lord's  supper  was  not  es- 
tablished in  the  oldest  Christian  congre- 
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gations.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  great 
sins,  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
them,  antl  a  profession  of  repentance  be- 
fore the  assembled  congregation.  This 
was  usually  committed  to  writing,  and 
read  by  the  penitents.  Pope  Leo  the 
Great,  in  450,  altered  this  pubUc  confession 
into  a  socret  one  before  the  priest  The 
fourth  Lateran  council  (can.  21)  ordains, 
"  that  every  one  of  the  faithful,  of  both 
Bcxcs,  on  coming  to  years  of  discretion, 
shall,  in  private,  faithfully  confess  all  their 
sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  their  own  pas- 
tor, and  fulfil,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
the  penance  enjoined  them,  receiving, 
reverently,  at  least  at  Easter,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist,  unless,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  their  pastor,  for  some  reasonable 
cause,  they  judge  it  proper  to  abstain  fi"om 
it  for  a  time ;  otherwise,  they  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church  while  living, 
and,  when  they  die,  to  be  deprived  of 
Christian  burial."  While  the  Catholic 
church  thus  requires  from  the  penitent  the 
avowal  of  his  single  crimes,  the  Lutheran 
church  requires  only  a  general  acknowl- 
edgment, leaving  it,  however,  at  the  op- 
tion of  its  members,  to  reveal  their  partic- 
ular sins  to  the  confessor,  and  to  relieve 
the  guilty  conscience  by  such  an  avowal ; 
for  which  reason,  the  Protestant  priests 
are  bound,  as  well  as  the  Catholic,  to  keep 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  whatever  has 
been  intrusted  to  them  in  the  confessional, 
(q.  V.)  The  confession,  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  is  sometimes  special,  when  the 
penitents  saparately  acknowledge  their 
Bins ;  sometimes  general,  when  it  is  done 
by  many,  who  are  assembled  for  the  pur- 
f)03e,  and  confess  according  to  a  certain 
formula.  Where  the  priest  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  membere  of 
his  congregation,  the  special  confession 
seems  to  be  most  suitable,  because  it  gives 
the  confessor  an  opportunity  of  adapting 
his  reproofs,  exhortations  and  consolations 
to  the  wants  of  each  individual,  and  thus 
of  producing  a  stronger  impression.  The 
opportunity  which  the  confession  gives 
the  priest  of  directing  self-examination,  of 
rousing,  warning,  exliorting  and  consoling 
the  penitent,  becomes  a  means  of  adding 
to  tlie  effect  of  the  public  religious  ser- 
vices. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  a 
dangerous  opportunity  to  the  priest  of 
abusing  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  of 
which  the  histoiy  both  of  nations  and 
individuals  exhibits  fearful  examples.  The 
practice  of  confession  is  grounded  on  the 
imperfection  of  human  virtue.  The  Lu- 
therans therefore  retained  this  custom,  al- 
though they  knew  that  it  was  not  ordained 


by  Christ,  but  was  only  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient church  discipline :  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, maintain  its  absolute  necessity.  (See 
Penitence.)  The  title  of  confessors  was 
anciently  given  to  those  who  liad  endured 
torments  in  defence  of  the  Chiistian  re- 
ligion. It  was  often  used  for  martyrs,  but 
was  subsequently  confined  to  tliose  ^vho, 
having  been  tortured,  were  set  free.  Saints 
are  also  called  confessors.  So  are  the 
priests,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
who  absolve  sinners.  (For  an  account  of 
the  intrigues  of  confessors  in  political  af- 
fairs, see  Gr6goire,  Histoire  des  Coiifesseura 
des  Empereurs,  des  Rois,  &c. ;  Paris,  1824.) 

Confession  OF  Augsburg.  {Hee  Augs- 
burg Confession.) 

Confessional  (fi^om  confessionis,  Lat.), 
in  architecture ;  a  cell  in  a  Catholic  church, 
wherein  the  confessor  sits  to  hear  confes- 
sions. The  confessional,  of  which  there 
ai'e  many  in  every  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  chapel,  is  a  species  of  cell,  built  of 
joineiy,  with  Ji  boarded  back  next  the 
wall,  or  against  a  pillar  or  a  pier,  divided 
into  thiee  niches  or  small  cells.  The 
centre,  which  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
priest,  is  closed  half  way  up  by  a  dwarf- 
door,  and  has  a  seat  witliin  it.  There  is  a 
small  grated  aperture  in  each  of  the  par- 
titions between  him  and  the  side-cells, 
which  are  for  those  who  come  to  confess, 
and  have  no  doors.  The  sight  of  the  nu- 
merous confessionals  in  St.  Petei-'s  church 
at  Rome,  each  with  an  inscription,  setting 
forth  in  what  language  penitents  can  con- 
fess within,  is  very  impressive. 

Confessions.  (See  Augustine,  St.,  and 
Rousseau.) 

Confirmation  ;  a  ceremony  intended 
for  the  completion  of  baptism,  and  con- 
sidered by  (>ome  churches  as  a  sacrament. 
The  council  of  Trent  settled  several  points 
concerning  it  (scss.  vii,  De  Sacratn.).  It  is 
achninistcrcd  by  bishops.  The  ceremony 
consists  in  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  person  to  be  confinned,  accom- 
panied with  the  holy  unction.  No  otlier 
priest  can  confirm.  The  meaning  of  this  sa- 
crament may  be  best  learned  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  (viii,  14 — 21 ;  xix,  1 — G). 
Paul  (hi  Heb.  vi,  1 — 5)  speaks  of  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  as  a  custom  to  be  perj)eti[- 
ally  obsei-ved  among  Christians.  Con- 
finnation,  however,  is  considered  by  the 
Catholics  a  useful  but  not  a  necessaiy 
sacrament.  Bajjtism  can  be  administered 
even  by  a  heretic,  but  not  confirmation. 
In  the  Greek  church,  and  other  Oriental 
sects,  the  saciximent  of  confirmation  fol- 
lows immediately  after  baptism,  and  is 
administered  as  in  the  Roman  church. 
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CONFIRMATION— CONGESTION. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  churcli,  the  Lu- 
thei-ans  and  Calvinists  of  Europe,  have  re- 
tained tlic  practice  of  confirmation.  It  is, 
witJi  individuals  of  these  sects,  an  assump- 
tion of  the  obhgations  which  othei-s  under- 
took for  tlieni  at  their  baptism.  In  Ger- 
many, confirmation  among  Protestants  is 
one  of  the  most  solcnni  acta,  and  takes 
place  only  after  a  certain  coui-se  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  faith.  The  Lord's 
supper  is  not  taken  by  these  three  sects, 
until  after  confirmation. 

Confucius  (also  Kox-Fu-Tse,  and 
KuNG-Fu-Dsu),  a  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who,  like  Moses  and  Zoroaster, 
exercised  an  extensive  influence  on  his 
own  and  succeeding  times,  and  now,  after 
thousimds  of  yeai-s,  is  still  venerated  l)y 
his  countiymen,  and  respected  by  other 
nations,  lived  about  550  yeare  B.  C.  He 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  held  the  rank 
of  a  mandsuin  at  court,  in  his  native  land, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lu  (at  present  Shang- 
Tong,  a  province  of  the  Chinese  em- 
])ire,  wliich  was  not  till  a  later  period 
foniied  into  a  single  monarchy)  ;  but,  as 
the  king  would  not  follow  his  advice,  he 
resigned  his  (Hgnitj',  went  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sum,  and  became  a  teacher  of  morals. 
He  led  a  quiet  and  temperate  life,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom.  He  neither 
attempted  to  overthrow  existing  establish- 
ments, nor  to  gain  dominion  by  deceit 
over  the  minds  of  men ;  but  only  to  dis- 
seminate precepts  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
He  taught  in  the  cities  and  at  royal  courts. 
INIany  hearers  assembled  about  him,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  numerous 
sect,  which  still  exists  in  Cl>ina,  and  has 
extended  to  Cochin-China.  His  religious 
opinions  are  veiy  unceitahi:  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  changed  or  purified  the 
prevailing  faith.  It  may  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, witli  great  probability,  tliat  he  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soid,  and  favored 
and  {)ropagatcd  the  existing  belief  in  fate 
and  soothsaying,  and  in  the  woi-ship  of 
certain  good  6])irits,  who  watch  over  the 
elements  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  It  is  certain  that  he  inculcated  it 
as  a  duty  on  his  disciples  to  revere  their 
ancestors.  We  are  better  acquainted  witli 
that  part  of  his  doctrines  which  relates  to 
connnon  life,  and  contains  general  pre- 
cepts of  j)ractical  <itility.  In  the  most 
impressive  manner,  he  enjoined  universal 
benevolence,  justice,  virtue  and  honesty, 
and  the  observance  of  all  usages  and  cus- 
toms which  had  been  once  introduced; 
it  being  proper  that  they  who  live  together 
should  live  in  the  sanie  manner,  and  sym- 
pathize in  each  other's  pains  and  pleas- 


ures. Sometimes  he  inculcates  reverence 
of  old  age;  sometimes  he  shows  how  the 
tendencies  of  children  should  be  guided, 
and  their  rising  passions  corrected.  Some- 
times he  speaks  of  the  peaccfid  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  and  sometimes  he  exhorts 
monarchs  to  exercise  justice  and  human- 
ity. He  praises  the  delights  of  iriendship, 
and  teaches  the  forgiveness  of  ofi'enccs. 
As  a  lawgiver,  he  deserves  less  honor. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  extended  tlie 
limits  of  paternal  authority  too  far;  for  he 
allowed  parents  even  the  right  to  sell  their 
children.  It  was  a  sophism  unworthy  of 
his  wisdom,  to  say,  as  children  can  sell 
themselves,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  give 
this  right  to  the  authoi-s  of  their  existence. 
Confucius  erred  especially  in  viewing 
legislation  as  nothing  but  a  branch  of  mor- 
als, and  was  satisfied,  therefore,  with  giving 
general  precepts  on  this  sidyect.  More- 
over, esteem  for  the  early  lawgivers  of  his 
people  hindered  him  from  making  carel'ul 
investigations  for  himself:  he  acquiesced 
mther  in  the  decisions  of  those  celebrated 
men  of  whom  he  called  himself  the  disci- 
ple. His  conduct  is  worthy  of  praise, 
inasmuch  as  he  encouraged  marriage,  and 
recommended  agi'iculture :  trade  he  did 
not  ])ositively  denounce,  but  he  was  less 
favorable  to  it.  Of  the  works  ascribed 
to  him,  the  Shu-King,  or  Shan-Shv,  is 
the  most  important ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  parts  of  it  were  written  by 
him.  In  comparing  Confucius,  Moham- 
med and  Zoroaster,  Mohammed  bears 
away  the  palm  as  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gion, Zoroaster  as  a  lawgiver,  and  Confu- 
cius as  a  moralist.  (See  the  Works  of  Con- 
fucius, original  text,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, by  J.  Mai-shman,  Seranqiore,  1809, 
4to.)  The  first  volume  contains  the  Life 
of  Confucius.  Doctor  Wilh.  Schott  has 
likewise  translated  the  Works  of  the  Chi- 
nese Sage  and  his  Disciples,  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  original  into  German,  with 
notes  (1st  vol.,  Halle,  1826).— Of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Confucius,  Meng-Tseu  (Men- 
cius)  is  to  be  chiefly  noticed,  who  lived 
about  10  yeara  after  Socrates,  and  died 
B.  C.  .314,  aged  84.  He  ari-anged  the 
books  of  the  She-King  and  Shu-King,  and 
wrote  a  collection  of  conversations  on 
moral  philosoj)hy.  He  resembled  Socra- 
tes, in  founding  and  building  up  a  i)ure 
system  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1824, 
Stanislaus  Julien  published  in  Paris,  in 
the  Latin  language,  the  system  of  Meng- 
Tseu,  with  a  commentarj',  ti-anslated  from 
the  Chinese. 

Congestion  (from  the  Latin  congestio, 
the  act  of  heaping ;  canying  together). 


CONGESTION— CONGO. 
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The  different  parts  of  the  human  body  do 
not  always  receive  the  same  quantity  of 
blood,  but  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  digestion, 
it  flows  towards  the  stomach  and  the  liver; 
during  violent  or  long-continued  speaking, 
singing  or  running,  it  collects  in  tlie  lungs 
and  the  heart;  during  close  thinking,  in  the 
brain.  In  general,  the  blood  flows  in 
greater  quantities  into  any  part  in  propor- 
tion to  the  action  of  that  part ;  but,  in  a 
state  of  health,  it  flows  off'  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  it  collects.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, too  much  blood  accumulates  in  an 
organ,  and  remains  too  long  in  it ;  and  this 
injures  the  structure  and  the  function  of 
such  im  organ.  This  accumulation  of 
blood  arises  from  a  diseased  state  of  the 
system,  and  is  called  congestion.  Conges- 
tion may  be  caused  by  whatever,  in  gen- 
eral, accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  causes  it  to  tend  to  a  jiarticular  part ; 
thus,  for  instance,  among  the  causes  of 
congestion  are  the  different  periods  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  body,  each  of 
which  renders  some  particular  organ  un- 
usually active ;  the  crisis  of  disease ;  and, 
lastly,  the  accidental  exertions  of  certain 
organs.  Under  such  circumstances,  con- 
gestion is  caused  by  an  excited  state  of 
the  arteries  in  general,  and  of  some  par- 
ticular ones  especially.  Secondly,  if  the 
cuiTent  of  blood  to  one  organ  is  checked, 
it  accumulates  in  another.  Hence  colds 
caught  through  exposure  of  the  feet,  also 
the  suppression  of  the  secretions,  &c.,  so 
often  cause  congestion.  Thirdly,  the  ves- 
sels which  bring  back  the  blood — ^the  veins 
— are  sometimes  in  a  condition  unfit  to 
answer  their  destination ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  they  are  already  too  full,  if  their  power 
to  receive  the  blood  and  to  propel  it  is 
lost  or  diminished,  or  if  tliey  are  prevented 
from  performing  their  function  by  external 
pressure,  or  by  tumors.  Hence  conges- 
tions arc  divided  into  active  and  passive; 
those  of  the  arteries,  and  those  of  the  veins. 
Where  the  blood  accumulates,  the  part 
becomes  red  and  hot,  the  pulse  beats  more 
violently,  and  the  veins  expand ;  the  part 
swells,  and  a  feeling  of  sickness,  pain, 
pressure,  &c.,  comes  on.  The  functions 
of  the  part  change ;  if  the  congestion  is 
slight,  they  become  more  active.  In  higher 
degrees  of  congestion,  and  if  it  is  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time,  the  functions  are 
checked,  weakened,  and  sometimes  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Now,  as  every  organ 
has  its  peculiar  function,  it  follows,  that 
the  symptoms  of  congestion,  resting  on 
these  grounds,  mtist  be  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  diflfbrent  organs  in  which  it 
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takes  [)lace.  During  the  congestion  of 
blood  in  one  organ,  the  other  organs  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  want  of  blood,  \'iz., 
coldness,  paleness,  diminution  of  size,  and 
wcaluicss.  Congestion  generally  lasts  but 
a  short  time ;  but,  if  noi  early  cured,  and 
its  return,  which  would  otherwise  be  fre- 
quent, prevented,  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  other  diseases.  Sometimes  it  termi- 
nates in  bleeding,  which  is  a  remedy  for 
it ;  sometimes  it  increases  into  inflamma- 
tion ;  sometimes  it  becomes  a  chronic  dis- 
ease ;  that  is,  the  blood  accumulates  for  a 
long  time,  and  expands  the  veins  ;  the 
expansion  becomes  permanent,  and  the 
original  excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  state 
of  torpidity  and  weakness,  which  is  called 
stagnutio,  or  infardiis. 

Conglomerate.  (See  Sandstone.) 
Congo  ;  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Guinea, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Poituguese; 
between  lat.  2°  dCK  and  8°  25'  S.,  and  be- 
Uveen  Ion.  12°  3{y  and  10°  30'  E. ;  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Anziko,  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, S.  by  Angola,  and  E,  by  a  countiy 
very  Uttle  known,  and  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages. The  river  Zaire  (q.  v.)  forms  the 
boundary  of  Congo  in  some  parts,  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic.  From  the 
mountains  east  of  Congo  a  large  luimber 
of  rivei-s  descend,  which  do  not  dry  up  in 
the  hot  season.  In  those  mountains  (lat. 
7°  30'  S.)  hes  the  lake  Achelunda.  The 
coast  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of  its  low 
grounds  and  forests :  the  interior,  however, 
has  a  temperate  climate,  and,  acconling  to 
the  missionaries,  is  populous,  well  culti- 
vated, and  considered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  There  are 
two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  miny ;  the 
latter,  beginning  in  October  and  ending  in 
April,  is  accompanied  by  rains,  thunder 
and  tempests.  All  travellera  agree  in  de- 
scribing the  soil  as  covered  with  an  exu- 
berant vegetation.  Several  kinds  of  grain, 
unknown  to  Europe,  are  cultivated  near 
the  rivers ;  among  them  is  the  luco  or  luno, 
which  furnishes  a  fine  white  bread.  The 
soil  produces  three  crops  of  maize  an- 
nually. Among  the  trees,  the  baobab  is 
mentioned :  it  is  of  enormous  size,  and 
its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  soil 
produces  an  immense  variety  of  plants. 
Iron  and  copper,  porphyrj',  jas{)er,  marble, 
salt,  crystal,  gold  and  silver  are  foun<l  iti 
the  mountains.  Congo,  like  the  rest  of 
Guinea,  abounds  in  wild  animals :  the  ele- 
phant, leopard,  lion,  boar,  porcupine,  jack- 
al, zebra,  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  and 
a  great  variety  of  apes,  are  the  principal. 
The  rivers  contain  crocodiles,  hippopotami 
and  turdes.    The  coast  swarms  with  fish. 
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The  reptiles  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
tliern  venomous :  among  them  arc  the  gi- 
gantic boa,  the  chameleon  and  the  flying 
lizard  or  palm  rat,  which  is  woi-shipped  by 
the  natives.  Ostriches  peacocks,  paiTots, 
&c.,  inhabit  the  deserts  and  forests.  A 
gi"eat  number  of  noxious  insects  live 
likewise  in  this  rich  country,  e.  g.,  mos- 
quitoes, the  banzo  (of  v/hich  the  sting  is 
said  to  be  moital),  fonnidable  ants,  the 
insoudi  (which  enter  the  tranks  of  ele- 
phants, and  cause  them  to  die  with  mad- 
ness), &c.  Bees  are  numerous.  Almost 
all  (lomestic  animals,  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  thrive  pretty  well.  Though 
this  country  abounds  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  tropics,  there  appeals  to  be  no 
commerce  carried  on,  except  that  in  slaves, 
of  whom,vast  numbers  are  annually  canned 
to  Brazil.  The  population  is  unceitain, 
because  the  missionaries  seem  to  have  ex- 
aggerated it,  and  other  travellers  have  only 
visited  a  small  part  of  the  country.  The 
natives  of  Congo  are  of  a  middle  size ; 
their  color  and  features  are  less  strongly 
marked  than  those  of  the  other  Negroes. 
They  kill  a  number  of  slaves  over  the 
grave  of  their  sovereigns,  who  are  in- 
tended to  serve  him  in  heaven,  and  to 
give  testimony  of  his  life.  They  seem 
less  intelligent  than  tlie  other  Ncgn)  tril)e8. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  their 
great  indolence,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  their 
civilization.  Polygamy  exists  among  them, 
and,  though  adulteiy  is  rigorously  punish- 
ed, they  will  often  sell  their  wives  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  a  European.  They 
worship  fetiches,  with  which  they  cover 
themselves,  and  adore  images,  in  which  a 
similarity  with  the  Egyptian  physiognomy 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered.  Murder 
is  punished  by  death ;  almost  all  other 
crimes  by  slavery.  The  kingdom  is  di- 
vided into  several  provinces,  of  which 
there  seem  to  be  six  principal  ones — 
Baniba,  Batta,  Pango,  S.  S;dvador,  Sandi 
and  Sonho.  Chiefs,  who  have  the  titles 
of  dukes,  counts  and  marquises,  rule  under 
the  Portuguese.  In  each  province  is  a 
cai)ital  or  banza.  Banza  Congo,  which, 
by  the  Portuguese,  is  called  &  Salvculor,  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Congo 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1487, 
under  the  command  of  Diego  Cam,  who 
ascended  the  river  Zaire.  Soon  after,  the 
Portuguese  sent  troops  there,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  country,  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  cunning.  Then*  missiona- 
ries met  with  much  success,  and  there  are 
still  many  Catholics  in  the  country,  but 
many  have  returned  to  idolatry,  which  is 
more  conformable  to  their  savage  state. 


The  government  is  despotic.  This  kmg- 
dom  has  been  important  to  the  Portuguese, 
on  account  of  the  slaves  which  it  aftorded. 
Among  slave-dealers,  the  Congo  men  are 
generally  not  considered  so  strong  and 
powerful  as  slaves  from  some  other  parts 
of  Africa. 

Congo-Batta  ;  a  city  of  Congo  (q.  v.), 
30  leagues  N.  E.  of  S.  Salvador.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  slave-market. 

Congregations,  in  the  papal  govern- 
ment ;  meetings  or  committees,  consisting 
of  cardinals,  and  officers  of  the  pope,  to  ad- 
minister the  various  departments,  st;cular 
and  spiritual,  of  the  papal  dominion.  To 
these  belong  the  inquisition  (congregation 
of  the  holy  office),  the  congregation  lor 
the  explanation  and  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent  (del  concilio), 
the  congregation  de  propaganda Jide.  (See 
Propaganda.)  Thus  there  is  also  a  mili- 
tary congregation,  the  i)resident  of  which 
is  likewise  a  prelate. — Congregation  also 
signifies  a  society  of  several  convents  of 
tlie  same  rule,  which,  together,  form  an 
organized  coiporation,  hold  chaptere,  and 
elect  superiors.  The  province  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical order  is  also  called  a  congrega- 
tion.— Congregation  is  likewise  used  to 
signify  an  assembly  met  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  for  rchgious  instruction. 

Congregational  Churches;  such  as 
maintain  the  independence  of  each  con- 
gregation or  society  of  Christians,  as  to 
the  right  of  electing  a  pastor,  and  of  gov- 
erning the  church. 

Congregationamst  ;  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  church.  (Sec  the  preceding 
article.) 

Congress,  in  international  politics  ;  a 
meeting  of  the  rulers  or  representatives  of 
several  statep,  with  a  view  of  adjusting 
disputes  between  difterent  governments. 
The  history  of  Europe  may,  in  a  certain 
respect,  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In 
the  first,  it  was  split  up  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  divisions,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  contest.  In  the  second, 
tliese  were  consolidated  into  larger  masses, 
which  continued  the  former  conflicts  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  third  period  is  the 
])resent,  in  which  nations  have  begun  to 
understand  their  interest  more  clearly,  and 
seem  to  hold  the  difierence  of  language 
and  the  natural  divisions  of  mountains 
and  rivers  trifles,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  interests  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
Europe  is  now  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  who  carry  on  a  war  of  principles : 
the  one  may  be  called  the  party  of  legiti- 
macy, feudalism,  despotism,  &c. ;  the  other 
that  of  hbeity  and  equal  laws.    Thus  the 
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opposing  masses  in  Eurojie  have  become 
continually  fewer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  nature  of  the  contest  more 
intellectual.  Mr.  Canning's  remarks  on 
this  point,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  sending  trooj)s  to  Lisbon  to  assist  the 
liberal  party,  do  him  honor.  Congresses 
began  in  the  second  period,  and  they 
bear  the  character  of  the  times  in  which 
they  have  been  held.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  become  much  increased  in  dignity 
and  importance,  having  been  employed, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  third  pe- 
riod, which  we  may  date  from  the  congress 
at  Vienna  or  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  (q.  v.),  to  adjust  political  interests  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  they  were  origin- 
ally. (See  the  last  paragraph  of  this  article.) 
A  congress  is  a  simple  means  of  deter- 
mining, in  a  diplomatic  way,  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  belligerent  powers,  or  of 
states  whose  interests  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  thus  of  preparing  or  concluding 
peace,  or  preventing  a  rupture,  and  of  me- 
diating between  the  different  interests  of 
different  nations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
veiy  common  for  a  congress  to  assume 
illegal  power  in  respect  to  particular  gov- 
ernments or  nations,  because  a  congress 
affords  governments  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  so  much  oj)portunity  of  concen- 
trating then*  forces.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  dissentient,  or  of  the  mediating 
powers,  assemble  at  an  appointed  place, 
commonly  on  neutral  gi'ound,  and,  partly 
by  notes,  partly  by  verbal  conmiunication, 
can-y  on  their  negotiations.  It  is  neces- 
saiy  to  distinguish  the  preliminary  con- 
gress, in  which  the  preliminaries  are  set- 
tled (such  as  the  consent  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  powers,  the  place 
and  time  of  the  meeting,  the  extent  of  the 
neutral  ground,  the  security  of  ambassa- 
dors and  public  messengern,  the  ceremo- 
nial, and  the  method  of  transacting  busi- 
ness), from  the  principal  congress,  which 
is  to  bring  the  affair  in  question  to  a  de- 
cision. These  preliminaries  are  common- 
ly settled  in  the  diplomatic  way,  by  the 
mediating  powei-s,  an<l  then  the  principal 
congress  assembles.  The  plenipotentia- 
ries, when  they  meet,  aflcr  mutual  greet- 
ings, aj)point,  in  a  preliminary  conference, 
the  day  on  which  the  congress  is  to  be 
opened,  and  detennine  the  manner  in 
whicli  business  is  to  be  transacted,  the 
forms  of  negotiation,  the  order  of  prece- 
dence among  the  different  powers  (in 
Europe,  the  alphabetical  order  litis  been 
followed  since  1815;  see  Ceremonial),  and 
the  time  of  session.  The  congress  opens 
by  the  exchange  and  perusal  of  creden- 


tials among  the  plenipotentiaries,  which, 
in  case  the  negotiating  parties  have  refer- 
red to  the  arljitration  of  a  mediator,  are 
given  to  him.  Tlie  envoys  of  trie  con- 
tending powers  then  carry  on  their  nego- 
tiations directly  wiili  each  othei-,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  a  mediator,  either  in  a 
common  hall,  or  in  their  own  residences 
by  turns,  or,  if  there  is  a  mediator,  in  fits 
residence.  These  negotiations  are  con- 
tinued either  by  writing  or  by  verbal  com- 
munication, until  the  commissioners  can 
agree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until  one  of  the 
powera  dissolves  the  congress  by  rccalluig 
its  minister. — The  history  of  the  congresses 
is  a  history  of  Euroi)ean  politics.  It  ap- 
pears that  Henry  IV  aiid  Sully,  having 
conceived  the  project  of  fonning  a  union 
of  the  European  states,  the  members  of 
wliich,  l>eing  equal  in  jx)wer,  were  to  de- 
cide their  quaiTels  by  appeal  to  a  senate, 
first  thought  this  manner  of  negotiating 
advisable.  Before  tlie  thirty  yeai-s'  war,  no 
formal  congiesses  hatl  been  held  m  Eu- 
rope. Those  at  Roschild  in  1568,  at  Stet- 
tin in  1570,  and  that  convoked  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  czar  John  IV,  by  the  pope,  at 
Kiwerova-Horka,  in  1581,  and  succeeding 
years ;  that  at  Stolbova  in  1617,  at  Vias- 
ma  in  1634,  at  Stumdorf  in  1635,  and  at 
Bromsebro  in  1645,  which  were  tenni- 
natcd  by  the  treaties  of  peace,  named  from 
the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  re- 
garded merely  the  {wlitical  relations  of  the 
northern  states.  The  history  of  the  E\i- 
ropcan  congresses  for  peace  l>egins,  there- 
fore, with  those  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
briick.  The  history  of  congresses  may 
Ix)  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods : 
1.  from  the  foimdation  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean system  by  the  double  congress,  which 
was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
until  the  j)eace  of  Utn^cht  (from  1648  to 
1713) ;  2.  from  the  establishment  of  the 
influence  of  the  naval  and  colonial  power 
of  the  British  by  the  i>cace  of  Utrecht,  to 
the  congress  of  Vienna  (from  1713  to  1815) ; 
3.  from  the  (so  called)  restoration  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Euroj>e,  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  principles  of  legitimacy, 
and  stability  of  the  existing  governments, 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  the  holy 
alliance,  to  tlie  present  day.  In  every 
congress  since  1648,  some  of  the  most 
powerful  governments  have  taken  the 
lead  of  the  rest,  and  have  determined,  in  a 
certain  measure,  the  course  of  negotiation, 
by  laying  down  general  principles.  Big- 
non  has  weighed  against  each  other  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  cabinets, 
in  his  work  Les  Cabinets  et  Us  Peuples 
dcpuis  1815,  jiisgru'  a  la  Fin  de  1822.     We 
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will  now  speak  of  the  more  important 
congresses,  according  to  the  oixlcr  of  the 
tJiree  epochs  which  we  have  laid  down. 
A.  From  1648  to  1713.  1.  The  congi-ess 
at  Miinstcr  and  Osnabiiick.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  pope  (during  the  thirty  years' 
war  the  only  80\  ereign,  among  the  princes 
of  Europe,  except  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  die  peace  of 
Westphalia)  made  the  first  propositions 
of  peace,  in  1()36,  at  Cologne,  by  his  nun- 
cio Ginetti.  The  emperor  and  Spain  did 
indeed  send  ambassadors  to  Cologne,  who 
were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  France 
and  Sweden,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
pope  ;  but,  on  account  of  this  veiy  media- 
tion, France  refused  to  send  cominission- 
ei-8  to  this  congress,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
joined  with  Sweden  in  a  common  negoti- 
ation for  peace,  at  Hamburg.  The  em- 
peror, finally,  in  a  preliminary  treaty  at 
Hamburg,  in  1641,  resolved  to  negotiate 
with  both  powers  at  Minister  and  Osna- 
briick.  On  account  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Fnuice  and  Sweden  on  the  subject 
of  rank,  and  to  avoid  collision  between 
the  Protestant  envoys  and  the  nuncio, 
those  two  cities  were  chosen,  which 
France  had  offered,  being  only  six  leagues 
distant  from  each  other,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  two  meetings  should  fonn 
but  one  congress.  This  great  European 
council  of  peace  was  first  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1644.  At  Minister,  every  thing 
was  carried  on  by  the  mediators,  the  nuncio 
of  the  pope,  and  the  envoy  of  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  at  Osnabriick,  the  negotiations 
were  direct,  and  tlie  Latin  language  was 
used.  (See  Wcstphcdta,  Pea-ce  of.)  '2.  The 
congi'ess  of  the  Pyrenees.  France  and 
Spain  coutinuwl,  until  16.59,  the  v/ar  which 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  ended  in 
Germany.  After  a  preliminai-y  treaty 
concluded  at  Paris,  May  7,  the  isle  of 
Pheasants,  in  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  state?,  was  chosen  for  a  place 
of  meeting ;  and  cardinal  Mazarin  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  don  Liiis  de  Haro,  from 
Aug.  13  to  Nov.  2.5,  1659,  had  25  confer- 
ences under  a  tent,  in  which  the  former 
used  the  Italian  and  the  latter  the  Spanish 
language.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
concluded  Nov.  7,  secured  to  Fi^ance  her 
jiolitical  superiority ;  Spain  ratified  the 
peace  of  Miinster,  and  yielded  Roussillon, 
Conflans,  and  some  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  France,  which  restored  the  ban- 
ished prince  of  Cond6  to  his  honors  and 
estates.  liOiraine  was  also  restored  to  her 
duke.  3.  The  congress  at  Breda,  by  the 
mediation  of  Sweden,  ended  tlie  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and 


the  Netherlands,  France  and  Denmark  on 
the  other,  by  the  j)eace  of  Breda,  July  31, 
1667,  which  principally  related  to  their 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
toll  ujjon  the  Sound.  4.  The  congress 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  under  the  mediation 
of  the  iKipe,  ended  the  war  between 
Prance  and  Spain  (occasioned  by  tlie 
claim  of  Louis  XIV  to  a  part  of  the  Span- 
ish Nethcriands),  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  May  2,  1()68,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  France  retained  the  j)luce8 
wiiich  it  had  conquered  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  but  restored  F^ranche-Comt6 
to  Spain.  5.  In  the  war  between  Louis 
XIV  and  the  Netherlands,  from  1072  to 
1678,  a  congress  was  firet  opened  at  Co- 
logne, in  1673,  but  was  dissolved  in  tho 
following  year,  because  the  imperial  am- 
bassador had  arbitrarily  seized  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  and  sent  him  from  that 
city  to  Vienna.  The  British  ambassadom 
(among  whom  was  the  famous  sir  William 
Tejnple)  and  the  papal  envoy  then  canicd 
on,  as  mediators,  the  negotiations  for  peace 
Ixitweon  France,  Spain,  the  NethcrlaiidH, 
the  German  emperor,  Sweden,*  Denmark, 
Brandenburg,  and  some  small  states,  at 
the  congrcss  of  Nimegucn,  from  1676  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimegucn, 
in  1678,  which  consisted  of  several  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace ;  between  France 
and  the  Netherlands ;  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  between  France,  Sweden  and 
the  German  empire,  in  1679,  of  which  the 
ix;ace  with  Brandenburg,  at  St.  Germain- 
cn-Laye,  and  that  with  Denmark  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Lund,  together  with  that 
at  Nimegucn,  between  Sweden  and  Hol- 
land, were  the  immediate  consequences. 
Thus  French  diplomacy,  by  dividing  the 
allies,  obtained  ihe  victory  at  this  congn  ss, 
and  secured,  for  a  long  time,  the  political 
superiority  of  Louis  XIV.  6.  The  taking 
of  Stnisburg,  which  happened  during  the 
peace  in  1681,  and  the  re-union  system  of 
Louis,  caused  the  great  alliance  of  the 
Hague  (of  which  William  III  was  the 
soul)  against  the  pretensions  and  usurpa- 
tions of  France.  Sweden  and  Holland 
first  united ;  then  the  emperor,  Spain,  and 
some  Gennan  circles  joined  the  league,  to 
support  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  of 
Nimegucn  ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Turks, 
recourse  was  had  to  negotiation  rather 
than  to  arms.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
famous  congress  of  Frankfort,  in  1681, 
which  was  broken  oflT  by  the  French,  in 
December,  1682,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
tiniiod  at  Ratisbon,  aijd  ended  by  a  truce 
of  20  years  with  France,  in  1684.    But  in 
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vain  (lid  the  European  powers  seek,  by 
allianc&s  with  each  other,  and  particularly 
by  the  groat  league  of  Augsburg  (associa- 
tion), ill  l()8ti,  effected  by  the  stadthoider 
of  Holland,  William  III,  to  put  limits  to 
the  ambition  of  LouLs,  for,  in  September, 
1688,  the  French  armies  invaded  the 
countries  on  the  Rhine.  This,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne  of  England  by  William  III,  in 
November,  1688,  was  tlie  cause  of  a  war 
of  nine  years.  7.  Designs  on  the  Sjjanish 
succession  induced  Louis,  though  victori- 
ous, to  attempt  to  divide  the  allies  by  sep- 
arate treaties,  and,  not  succeeding  in  this, 
he  sought  the  mediation  of  Sweden  ;  by 
means  of  which  a  congress  was  convened 
at  Ryswick,  a  castle  near  the  Hague,  in 
May,  1697.  The  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  (round  a  circular  table,  in  the  hall 
of  conference,  which  prevented  all  dis- 
putes about  precedency)  on  the  principles 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  that  of 
Nimeguen.  But  the  French,  by  separate 
treaties  with  the  allies,  obtained  the  direc- 
tion of  the  negotiation,  and  their  skilful 
diplomacy  obliged  the  German  empire  to 
accept  the  conditions  deteniiined  upon  by 
France  with  Spam,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  was 
signed  by  the  naval  powei"s  Sept.  20,  and 
by  the  emperor  Oct.  30,  1697.  To  this 
period  belong  certain  other  congresses, 
m  which  the  political  relations  of  the 
northern  powers  towards  Poland  and  the 
Poite  were  setded.  8.  The  most  famous 
is  that  which  took  place  at  Oliva,  a  mon- 
astery near  Dantzic,  in  May,  1660,  where 
France  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  to  which  the  German 
emperor,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the 
duke  of  Courland,  and  other  inferior 
princes,  sent  ministers.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Dutch  republic,  of  Denmark 
and  of  Spain  were  not  admitted.  The 
peace  of  Oliva,  May  3,  1660,  confirmed 
the  political  superiority  of  Sweden  in  the 
North,  secured  to  it  the  possession  of  Li- 
vonia, and  established  the  sovereignty  of 
Prussia.  At  the  same  time,  England, 
Holland  and  France  mediated  the  peace 
of  Copenhagen,  concluded  May  27,  1660,, 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  ne- 
gotiations at  Oliva  were  finally  completed 
by  the  peace  between  Sweden  and  Russia,, 
atCardi9,July  1,1661.  9.  Particular  con- 
gresses were  convened  to  settle  certain 
disputes  between  Poland  and  Russia ;  at 
Radzyn  in  1670,  at  Moscow  in  1678,  at 
Radzyn  and  Andnissov  in  1684,  which 
resulted  in  the  definitive  peace  at  Mascow, 
in  1686,  by  which  the  power  of  Poland, 


which  the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  alrea<iy 
shaken,  received  a  second  l)low.  The 
boundaries  between  Russia  and  Poland 
remained,  until  1772,  such  as  they  had 
been  fixed  by  this  peace.  10.  The  con- 
gress at  Altona,  in  1687,  where  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  mediated  in  the  dis- 
putes between  Denmark  and  the  house  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  terminated,  after  Gi-eat 
Britain  and  the  states-general  had  also 
been  called  in  as  mediators,  in  the  })eace 
of  Altona,  in  1689,  by  which  the  duke  of 
Holstein  regained  his  territories  with  full 
sovereignty.  11.  To  this  period  belong, 
also,  the  conferences  at  Carlowitz  in  1698, 
where  a  Turkish  sultan  first  leanit  to  em- 
ploy the  foniis  of  Eurojiean  diplomacy, 
accepting  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland.  In  this  congress,  his  fii-st 
dragoman,  Mavrocordato,  exhibited  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the 
Greek  nation,  settling  all  questions  of 
rank  by  a  round  table.  In  1699,  he  con- 
cluded with  the  Gennan  emperor,  Poland, 
Venice  and  Russia,  at  Carlowitz,  the  trea- 
ties of  peace,  or  tnices,  by  which  bounds 
were  first  set  to  the  power  of  the  Porte. 
Venice  was  obliged  to  give  up  Candia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  re- 
tained, however,  the  IMorea,  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  some  places  in  Albania. 

B.  From  1713  to  1814.  1.  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  was  ended  by  the  con- 
gress at  Utrecht,  to  which  France,  Eng- 
land, the  states-general.  Savoy,  the  em- 
peror, Portugal,  Prussia,  the  pojie,  Venice, 
Genoa,  the  electorates  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
Treves,  the  Paladnate,  Saxony,  and  Bava- 
ria, together  with  Hanover  and  Lorraine, 
sent  their  plenipotentiaries  in  January, 
1712,  after  Fiance  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  preliminaries  settled  Oct.  8,  1711,  had 
di-awn  the  outlines  of  the  peace,  and  had 
thus  already  decided,  to  a  certain  degree, 
tlie  new  relations  which  were  to  exist  be- 
tween the  states.  At  Utrecht,  also,  French 
diplomacy  succeeded  in  breaking  the  union 
of  the  powers  interested,  by  a  regulation 
that  each  of  the  alhes  should  give  in  his 
demands  separately.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween them  increased  when  they  saw  that 
the  negotiations  of  Great  Britain  were,  for 
tlie  most  part,  cari'ied  on  in  secret,  and 
immediately  with  the  court  of  Vei-sailles. 
The  result  was  eight  separate  treaties  of 
peace,  which  France,  Spain,  England, 
Holland,  Savoy  and  Portugal  made  with 
each  other,  between  1713  and  1715,  leav- 
ing Austria  and  the  empire  to  themselves. 
(See  Utrecht,  Peace  of.)  Since  that  time, 
the  British,  from  their  naval  and  commer- 
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cial  power,  have  taken  the  lead  among 
the  principal  states,  and  the  interest  of 
England  has  determined  the  fate  of  the 
European  system  of  a  balaiwe  of  power,  as 
it  is  called.  2.  The  congress  at  Baden,  in 
June,  1714,  was  a  mere  act  of  form  to 
change  the  peace  concluded  at  Rastadt  l)y 
Eugene  and  Villars,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  of  France,  and  which  rested 
upon  die  peace  of  Utrecht,  into  a  peace 
of  the  ernpu-e  (ch"a>vn  up  in  Ladn).  3.  Tlie 
congress  at  Antweip  was  also  a  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  England 
there  mediated  between  the  emperor  of 
Gennany  and  the  states-genei^al,  and  con- 
cluded the  barrier  treaty  of  Nov.  15, 1715. 
4.  The  congress  at  Cambray,  in  172S,  was 
held  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor,  Spain,  Savoy  and  Parma,  witli 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  and  the  conihtions  of  the  quadru- 
ple alhance,  England  and  France  being 
mediators.  But  Philip  V  of  Sj)ain,  of- 
fended by  the  rejection  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  Louis  XV  (in 
April,  1725),  recalled  his  minister  from 
Cambray,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
Austria  at  Vienna,  April  20, 1725,  in  which 
he  became  guarantee  for  the  pragmatic 
sanction.  The  defensive  alliance,  soon 
after  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  was  followed  by  a  counter-alliance 
between  England,  France,  the  United 
Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  Wolfenbuttel,  fonned  at  Herni- 
hausen.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  Pras- 
sia,  and  some  German  slates,  joined  the 
alliance  of  Vienna.  A  general  war  ap- 
peared to  be  approaching,  when  Austria, 
by  the  tein})orary  suspension  of  the  com- 
pany of  Ostend,  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty 
with  England  at  tlie  Pardo,  opened  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation.  5.  The  congi-ess  at 
Soissons,  in  June,  1728,  was  convened  to 
effect  a  similar  settlement  between  Aus- 
tria, France,  England  and  Spain  ;  but  the 
French  minister,  cardinal  Fleui-y,  suc- 
ceeded ui  dividing  Sj)ain  and  Austria,  and 
France,  Spain  and  England  formed  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  mutual  defence,  at 
Seville,  in  172i9  (to  which  Holland  ac- 
ceded), in  order  to  give  law  to  Austria. 
The  congress  at  Soissons  was  thus  dis- 
solved, and  injured  Austria  took  up  anns. 
But  the  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, which  England  and  Holland  under- 
took, induced  the  emperor  Charies  VI,  in 
1731,  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Seville.  6.  The  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  April,  1748,  in  which  France, 
Austria,  England,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Hol- 
land, 3Iodeiia  and  Genoa  took  ytart,  ter- 


minated the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion by  the  i)eace  of  Aix-la-Chajjelie,  Oct. 
18,  1748.  7.  The  seven  yeare'  war  be- 
tween Englanil  and  France  was  ended 
without  a  congress ;  but  Austria,  Saxony 
and  Prussia  concluded  a  i)eace  at  the  con- 
gress of  Hubertsburg,  Feb.  15,  17(>3,  the 
session  having  lasted  from  Dec.  17()2.  8. 
The  congi-css  at  Teschen,  ui  March,  1771), 
decided  the  dispute  with  regju-d  to  the 
Bavarian  succession,  by  the  mediation  of 
France  and  Russia  between  the  contend- 
ing powers,  Austria  and  Pmssia.  The 
elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  duke  of  Deux-Pouts,  sent  their  minis- 
ters, but  not  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
hereditaiy  succession  was  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  (See  Teschen,  Peace  of.)  9. 
Russia  and  Austria  offered  their  mediation 
to  France  and  England  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution.  Vienna  was  pio- 
posed  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  France 
refused  the  mediation;  and  when  the 
Russian  and  Austiian  ministere  wished  to 
take  part,  as  mediatoi-s,  in  the  congress 
ojMined  at  Paris,  in  October,  1782,  by  the 
ministere  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Hol- 
land and  the  U.  States,  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  settled  without  their  knowl- 
c<lge,  Nov.  30,  1782,  and  Jan.  20,  1763, 
also  tlie  definitive  tieaty  of  Vei-sailles  and 
of  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1783,  and  that  with  Hol- 
land, May  20,  1784.  10.  Tlie  disputes  of 
Joseph  II  with  the  republic  of  Holland, 
relating  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
other  subjects,  in  1784,  induced  France  to 
offer  its  mediation ;  and  a  congress  was 
opened  at  Versailles,  Dec.  8  of  the  same 
year,  by  the  French  minister  count  Vtr- 
gennes,  and  the  imperial  and  Dutch  min- 
istei-s.  It  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nov.  8,  1785,  by  which  the 
baiTier  treaty  of  1715,  and  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  in  1731,  were  annulled,  the  boun- 
daries of  Flandere  restored  as  they  wcie 
in  1G64,  several  strij)s  of  land  yielded  up 
to  the  enijieror,  and,  as  a  compensation 
for  his  claims,  a  sum  of  10,000,000  Honua, 
of  which  France  contributed  4,500,000,  to 
prevent  the  congress  from  being  dissolved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scheldt  remained 
closed,  and  the  emperor  gave  up  the  rest 
of  his  claims.  11.  When  Leopold  II  was 
on  the  point  of  suj)pressing,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  insuiTCCtion  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  consequence  of  the  convention  of 
Reichenbach,  a  congress  was  oj)cned,  in 
Sej)tember,  1790,  at  the  Hague,  !)y  the  ain- 
bassa«lors  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland 
and  England,  to  which  the  deputies  of 
tlie  Belgian  provinces  were  also  admitted. 
These  jiowers  concluded,  Dec.  1  of  this 
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year,  the  convention  of  the  Hague,  by 
which,  however,  the  emperor  was  willing 
only  to  confirm  to  tlie  Belgic  provinces 
tlie  old  constitution,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa.  New  dis- 
putes and  commotions  thence  arose.  Fi- 
nally, Francis  II,  in  March,  1793,  restored 
the  old  constitution,  as  it  had  been  under 
CJiarles  VI,  and  swore,  at  Brussels,  in 
April,  1794,  to  the  joyeuse  etdree ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  Belgia  was  soon  after 
conquered  by  the  French.  12.  In  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  fruitless  congress  at  Rastadt  de- 
serves mention.  It  was  opened  by  the 
deputation  of  the  empire,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  directorial  subdelegates  of 
Mentz,  baron  Von  Albini,  in  {)resencc  of 
the  iniperial  plenipotentiary  count  Metter- 
nich,  Dec.  9,  1797,  and  dissolved  by  him, 
April  7,  1799,  by  an  imperial  decree. 
The  ancient  dignity  of  the  German  em- 
pire was  manifested  on  this  occasion 
merely  by  a  vam  formality,  with  which 
the  insulting  haughtiness  of  the  French 
ininistere  formed  a  striking  contrast.  The 
deputation  gave  their  notes  in  German, 
tlie  French  ambassadors  in  French.  With 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the 
deputation  resembled  a  person  blindfolded, 
and  crippled,  hand  and  foot ;  for  the  se- 
cret articles  of  the  peace  of  Campo-For- 
rnio,  and  the  conditions  of  the  secret  con- 
vention of  Rastadt,  Dec.  1, 1797,  remained 
unknown  to  it.  Thence  arose  disputes 
and  mistrust,  especially  between  Austria 
and  Prussia ;  and  while  the  deputation 
was  groping  in  the  dark,  it  stumbled  over 
every  obstacle,  and  laid  itsalf  open  con- 
tinually to  its  adversaries,  so  that  the  sub- 
delegate  of  Baden,  among  other  reasons 
by  which  he  attempted  to  excul])ate  him- 
self for  having  given  up  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  mentioned  the  anger 
of  the  French  ministers  when  they  heard 
that  only  a  part  of  it  was  to  be  given  to 
tliem.  The  French  diplomatists  at  Ras- 
tadt neglected  the  ancient  forms  of  cour- 
tesy; tlie  German  frequently  acted  witli 
pusillanimity  and  timidity.  Tlie  whole 
torminated  by  a  bloody  crune,  April  98, 
1799,  probably  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  a  man  of  a  violent  character, 
who  wished  for  personal  vengeance,  and 
the  blind  rage  of  the  subordinate  officer 
whom  he  had  charged  to  execute  it.  (See 
Rastadt.)  The  conditions  of  the  cession 
of  the  left  banli  of  the  Rliine,  and  the 
compensation  made  to  the  princes  who 
were  thus  injured,  by  secularizing  the  ec- 
clesiastical possessions,  having  been  al- 
ready   accepted    by   the    deputation    at 


RastajJt,  were,  without  a  convocation  of 
the  einpu-e,  afterwards  presented  as  arti- 
cles of  peace,  in  the  peace  of  Luneville  in 
1801 .  1.3.  The  congress  at  Amiens,  where 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  marquis  of 
Coniwallis  negotiated  for  a  definitive  peace 
between  France  and  England,  from  De- 
cember, 1801,  to  March  27,  1802,  Malta 
being  the  most  difficult  matter  of  dispute, 
and  the  Spaiiish  and  Dutch  ministers  tak- 
ing part  in  the  negotiations  only  where 
the  interests  of  tlieir  respective  powers 
came  in  question,  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  by  the  four 
plenipotentiaries,  March  27, 1802,  to  whicSi 
the  Porte  acceded,  May  13,  1802,  but 
which  was  dissolved  by  a  declaration  of 
war,  on  the  part  of  England,  March  18, 
1803.  14.  Napoleon  commonly  negotiated 
his  treaties  with  arms  in  his  hands ;  he 
therefore  needed  no  mediator.  But  when 
he  was  preparing  to  conquer  Spain,  and 
wished  to  secure  his  rear  towards  Germa- 
ny and  Poland,  and  therefore  to  form  a 
closer  alliance  with  Russia,  and  make  again 
an  attem])t  to  induce  England  to  join  in 
tlie  general  peace,  the  first  European  con- 
gi*css  of  monarchs  was  called  together  at 
Erfurt,  in  October,  1808.  Napoleon  ar- 
rived there  September  27,  and,  a  few 
houra  afterwards,  the  emperor  Alexander. 
They  found  there,  already  assembled,  the 
kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Jerome,  tlien  khig  of  Westphalia, 
the  grand-duke  Constantine,  prince  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  ih^  dukes  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, Saxe-Gotha  and  Holstein-Oldenbur^, 
with  several  other  princes,  together  with 
the  ministers  of  state  of  these  couits,  and 
the  ministers  from  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Wiiitzburg,  the  prince  primate,  Baden, 
and  several  others.  Tiie  baron  Von  Vin- 
cent appeared  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  with  a  letter,  in  wliich  he  de- 
clared his  friejidly  dispositions  towards 
France.  The  riegotiations  related  to  a 
dimirmtion  of  the  contributions  imposed 
by  France  on  Prussia,  and  the  admission 
of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  into  tlie  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  i:)eace  with 
England,  the  relations  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
The  British  government,  by  a  circular 
letter  of  Oct.  12,  declared  its  readiness  to 
take  uito  consideration  the  offers  of  peace 
made  by  the  emperors  of  France  and 
Austria,  if  Sweden  and  Spain  were  repre- 
sented in  the  congress  by  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  but,  as  Napoleon  would  not 
grant  this  right  to  the  Spanish  nation,  the 
negotiations  were  broken  oflTin  December. 
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The  assembly  at  Erfurt  immediately  sep- 
arated, Oct.  14,  after  Nai)oleon  thought  he 
had  secured  peace  with  Austria,  and  had 
had  several  private  inter\'iews  with  the 
emperor  Alexander,  the  pui-^joit  of  which 
is  not  precisely  known.  (See  Scholl's 
Tt-aiUs  de  Paix,  vol.  9,  p.  194.  Bignon's 
History  of  French  Diplomacy,  recently  pub- 
lished, aiid  which  Ikis  not  as  yet  reached 
us,  probably  contains  much  information 
on  this,flswell  as  many  other  points.)  To 
this  period  belong,  also,  ISthly,  the  two 
fruitless  congresses  at  Bioinswick,  in  the 
course  of  the  nortliern  war.  The  firet 
was  dissolved  ui  Februarj',  1713,  and  the 
second  in  March,  1714.  16.  The  con- 
gress opened  by  the  Holstein  mhiister 
Gortz,  baron  Von  Schlitz,  hi  the  name  of 
Charles  XII,  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  czar,  upon  the  island  of  Aland,  in 
1718.  But  the  peace  there  negotiated, 
upon  conditions  tolerably  favorable  to 
Sweden,  was  rendered  invalid  by  the 
death  of  Charles  XII,  and  the  party  spirit 
of  the  Swedish  nobilitj',  to  \vhich  Gortz 
fell  a  victim.  The  Swedish  government 
broke  off  the  negotiations  with  Rusaia 
upon  the  island  of  Aland,  and,  by  the  me- 
diation of  France,  concluded,  at  the  con- 
gress of  Stockholm,  separate  treaties  of 
peace  with  Hanover,  Nov.  20,  1719,  and, 
in  1720,  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  and,  ]no- 
visionally,  with  Poland.  Finally,  Sweden, 
by  the  mediation  of  France,  was  oblige<i 
to  conclude  peace,  Sept.  10,  1721,  at  Nys- 
tadt  (where  the  congress  had  assembled  in 
May,  1721),  upon  terms,  dictated  by  the 
czar,  which  established  the  preponderance 
of  Russia  in  the  North.  This  was  followed 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  Saxony  and  Poland,  in  1729 
and  1732.  17.  The  war  which  broke 
out  in  1741,  betwe<-n  Sweden  and  Russia, 
was  ended  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Abo,  Aug.  17,  174^5,  at  the 
congress  held  there  by  Russian  and  Swe- 
dish ministei-s,  after  Sweden  had  chosen, 
as  the  successor  to  the  tlirone,  the  bishop 
of  Liibeck,  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke  of 
Holstein-Gottor]),  instead  of  tlie  crown- 
prince  of  Denmark.  This  was  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  in  1745.  While  the 
mediation  of  foreign  powers  was  refused 
by  Russia,  especially  under  the  reign  of 
Catharine  II,  in  its  treaties  with  Sweden, 
Poland  and  the  Porte,  it  was  employed  in 
the  disputes  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte.  18.  Tlie  congress  of  Passaro- 
witz,  by  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  broken  out  in  1714  and  1716,  between 


the  Porte  and  Austria  and  Venice,  by  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz,  July  21,  1718,  by 
which  the  Morea  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  Porte,  as  a  conquered  province,  with- 
out any  mention  of  it  being  made  in  the 
treaty.  19.  The  Porte,  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  in  1730,  desired  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  Holkuid  and  Great  Britain  ;  but 
Russia  refused  the  mediation  of  the  naval 
jjowers,  so  that  the  congiess  at  Niemiroff, 
in  Poland,  in  June,  1737,  consisted  only  cf 
ministei-s  from  the  Porte,  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. But  when  Austria  declared  war 
against  the  Porte,  France  acted  as  media- 
tor. The  negotiations  were  broken  oft'  in 
October,  but  they  were  renewed  and  car- 
ried on,  partly  in  Constantinople,  partly  in 
the  camp  of  the  grand  Aizier,  by  the 
French  ambassador,  M.  De  Villeneuve, 
who  had  received  secret  instructions,  on 
this  subject,  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
and  the  empress  Anna,  of  which,  how- 
ever, their  ministers,  count  Von  Sinzen- 
dorf  and  count  Osterniaiin,  who,  on  their 
side,  were  negotiating  for  a  private  peace 
with  the  Porte,  knew  nothing.  Finally 
the  Austrian  general  count  Neipperg  con- 
cluded a  preliminaiy  treaty,  Sept.  1,  1739, 
in  a  very  hasty  manner,  with  the  guarantee 
of  Fiance,  by  which  Belgrade,  though  in 
a  good  state  of  defence,  was  surrendered 
to  the  Turks.  Villeneuve  now  concluded 
with  Austria  and  with  Russia,  Sept.  18, 
1739,  the  definitive  treaty  of  Belgrade, 
which  was  extremely  advantageous  for 
tlie  Porte,  and  signed  it  as  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Russian  empress,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  field-marshal  Munich,  who  had 
likewise  received  full  power  to  make  peace 
with  the  Porte.  20.  In  the  war  of  Rus- 
sia with  the  Porte,  from  1768  to  1774,  a 
congress  was  held  by  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  ministers,  in  August,  1772,  at 
Focsani,  in  Moldavia,  where  appeared, 
also,  an  Austrian  and  a  Prussian  minister ; 
but  Catharine  would  not  recognise  them 
as  mediatoi-8,  and  they  only  learnt  in  se- 
cret, from  the  Turkish  ambassador,  the 
coui-se  of  the  negotiations.  This  congress, 
however,  soon  after  separated.  A  second 
congress,  also,  assembled  in  October,  ]  772, 
at  Bucharest,  to  which  these  two  minis- 
ters were  likewise  refused  admittance,  was 
dissolved,  without  having  efTectcd  any 
thing,  in  March,  1773,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  divan. 
Finally,  the  grand  vizier,  cut  off  from 
Adrianople,  saw  himself  obliged,  without 
further  negotiation,  to  accept  peace  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  Russian  general, 
count  Rumanzoflf;  and  he  signed  it  in  tho 
tent  of  the  latter,  at  Kutschuk  Kainardgi, 
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July  21,  1774.  21.  In  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Austria  and  the  Porte,  in  1787 
and  the  following  yeais,  Catharine  like- 
wise refused  all  mediation ;  but  Austria 
was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  a  congi-ess 
met  in  June,  1790,  at  Reichenbach,  where 
count  Ilerzberg,  in  the  name  of  Prussia, 
negotiated  with  Austria,  and  in  which 
Poland,  Great  Britain  and  the  states-gen- 
eral took  part.  To  avoid  a  war  with 
Prussia,  Austria  resolved  to  accept  the 
tUtimatum  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  Thus 
the  convention  of  Reichenbach  was  made, 
July  27,  according  to  which  Austria  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Sistova  with  the  Porte, 
August  4, 1791,  in  which  place  a  congress 
had  assembled  in  January  of  the  same 
year,  consisting  of  Austrian  and  Turkish 
ministers,  together  witli  those  of  the  me- 
diating powere — Great  Britain,  Prussia  and 
Holland.  Negotiations  were  afterwards 
carried  on  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  me- 
diating powers,  for  a  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte.  The  preliminaries, how- 
ever, were  settled  immediately  by  the 
grand  vizier  and  prince  Repnin,  at  Galacz, 
Aug.  11,  1791,  and  the  peace  of  Jassy 
was  concluded  Jan.  9,  1792.  22.  In  the 
war  of  Russia  with  the  Porte,  from  1806 
to  1812,  after  Alexander's  return  from 
Erfurt,  a  congress  was  held  at  Jassy,  in 
August,  1809,  by  Russian  and  Turkish 
ministers ;  but  the  demands  of  Russia  in- 
duced the  Porte  to  break  off  all  negotia- 
tions. The  Porte,  at  last,  however,  deter- 
mined to  ask  for  peace ;  and  a  congress 
assembled  at  Bucharest,  in  December, 
1811,  where,  by  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  although  the  French 
emperor,  in  his  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  March,  1812,  had  stipulated  for 
the  mtegrity  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Porte,  peace  was  made.  May  28,  1812,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  annies  of  Na- 
poleon were  prcjjaring  to  invade  Russia. 
We  ought  also  to  mention  in  this  jicriod 
the  only  congi-ess  held  by  a  European  and 
an  American  power — the  congress  at 
Glient.  After  the  war  between  England 
and  the  U.  States,  commencing  in  1812, 
both  powers  sent  ministers  to  Ghent.  The 
English  commissioners  arrived  in  that  city, 
in  August,  1814 ;  the  American  commis- 
sioners wei'e  already  assembled  there. 
This  congress  lasted  until  December, 
1814,  on  the  24th  of  which  month  peace 
was  concluded  (see  Ghent,  Peace  of),  after 
the  mediation,  projjosed  by  Russia,  early  in 
1813,  and  accepted  by  tlic  U.  States,  who 
had  sent  ministers  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  Great  Britaui, 
had  been  declined  by  the  cabinet  of  St. 
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James.    (See  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the 
U.  States,  2d  ed.  vol.  ii,  p.  50  et  seq.) 

C.  Congresses  fi-om  the  year  1814.  Since 
this  year,  as  we  have  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  congresses  have  been 
held  by  governments  to  take  measures  in 
op})osition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nations, 
and  the  demands  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Never,  therefore,  have  monarchs  agreed 
so  well,  and  acted  so  much  in  concert,  as 
ui  this  period,  because  they  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  common  cause  against 
liberty;  and  never  were  so  many  con- 
gresses held  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
because  constant  instances  of  insubordi- 
nation have  required  continual  consulta- 
tion, and  the  uneasy  state  of  the  monarchs 
at  home  has  made  them  fond  of  assem- 
bling in  congresses.  In  this  period,  a  most 
pernicious  and  miprecedented  principle  has 
been  established,  that  eveiy  monarch  has 
a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afrab"s 
of  foreign  nations ;  so  that  Alexander  of 
Russia  treated  the  concerns  of  Spain  as 
if  they  were  his  own,  feeling  that  every 
despot  was  interested  in  preventing  the 
progress  of  liberal  principles.  This  prin- 
ciple naturally  gave  rise  to  the  droit  (Tin- 
tervevlion  armee.  (Sec  Intervention,  armed.) 
This  obnoxious  principle  was  promul- 
gated at  the  congress  of  Laybach.*  Du- 
ring the  war  of  the  allies  against  Napo- 
leon, congresses  were  held  at  Prague,  in 
1813,  and  at  Chatillon  (q.  v.),  in  Februaiy 
and  March,  1814.  In  the  subsequent  peace, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  general  congi'css  at 
Vienna  should  complete  the  different  stip- 
ulations then  entered  into.  1.  Congress  at 
Vienna  (see  Vienna,  CoTigress  at).  2.  Con- 
gress at  Paris.  The  principles  and  stipu- 
lations of  the  congress  at  Vienna  were  con- 
firmed in  the  conferences  of  the  Aus- 
trian, British,  Prussian  and  Russian  min- 
istei-s  with  the  French  minister,  the  duke 
De  Richelieu,  at  Paris,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  20, 1815,  after  the  protocol  of  Nov.  3, 

*  The  frequency  and  abuse  of  confesses  have 
been  satirized  by  the  keen  and  spirited  Beran^er, 
in  his  poem  La  Mori  du  Rm  Chrislophe,  ou  Note 
presmlee  par  la  Nol'lesse  (P Haiti  aux  Trois  Grands 
Allies,  Decemhre,  1820,  of  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting'  the  first  verse  : 

Christophe  est  mort,  et  du  royaume 
Jax  noblesse  a  recours  a  vous. 
FranQois,  Alexandre,  Guillaume, 
Prenez  aussi  piti!  de  nous. 
Ce  n'est  point  pays  limitrophe, 
Mdis  le  malfaii  tanl  de  progris  ! 
Vite,  un  emigres  ! 
Deux,  trois  congr^s  ! 
Quatre  congr^sl 
Cinq  emigres  !  dix  congrh  ! 
Princes,  vengez  ce  ton  Christophe, 
Roi  digne  de  toils  vos  reo-rets. 
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issued  by  the  same  plenipotentiaries,  had 
settled  the  territories  of  several  German 
piinces,  wiUi  reference  to  the  cessions 
made  by  France,  and  to  the  system  of  de- 
fence of  the  Gennan  confederation,  and 
after  the  way  in  which  the  resolutions  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  were  to  be  ratified, 
and  the  accession  of  other  powers  to  it 
was  to  take  place,  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Besides  this  chief  treaty,  several  otlier 
measures  were  determined  upon  at  this 
congress ;  for  instance,  the  convention  of 
Aug.  2,  1815,  relating  to  the  guard  to  be 
kept  over  Napoleon  ;  the  definitive  treaty 
of  Nov.  5,  1815,  which  placed  the  Ionian 
islands,  as  a  confederacy,  under  the  exclu- 
sive protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  treaty 
of  neutrahty  of  Switzerland,  Nov.  20, 1815, 
which  was  also  signed  by  France ;  the 
treaty  of  aUiance  between  the  four  pow- 
ere  of  the  same  date,  by  which  they  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  assist  each  other  in  mam- 
taining  the  new  political  system,  for  which 
reason  they  were  to  occupy  France,  for 
some  years,  with  an  anny  of  150,000  men. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  at 
Paris,  12  more  paiticular  treaties  between 
diflTerent  powei-s  were  concluded  in  1816, 
1817  and  1818,  concerning  partly  the  new 
settlement  of  the  territorial  relations,  jmrt- 
ly  the  payments  which  France  was  obliged 
to  make,  the  restoration  of  Parma  to  the 
Spanish  infanta,  duchess  of  Lucca,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  For 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  mon- 
archs,  it  was  still  necessary  to  provide  for 
a  full  reconciliation  with  France,  by  the 
witlidrawal  of  the  army,  composed  of 
English,  Austrian,  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
other  German  troops.  It  was  determined 
upon  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.  vA  in  October  and  November,  1818, 
chiefly  by  the  mediation  of  WelUngton, 
after  France  had  completed  the  payment 
of  certain  sums,  to  which  she  had  obliged 
herself.  The  most  important  consequence 
of  this  congress  was  the  accession  of  the 
French  sovereign  to  the  alliance  of  the 
four  gi-eat  powers.  The  five  powers  then 
published,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  famous 
declaration  of  Nov.  15,  1820,  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  holy  alliance  (q.  v.),  pro- 
nounced the  princii^les  that  were  to  regu- 
late, in  future,  the  jxihtics  of  Europe,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  be  a  lasting  peace. 
The  work  of  Stourdva  (a  Russian  civil 
officer ;  see  Stourdza),  Memoire  sur  VEtal 
actud  de.  VMlemagne,  published  during  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  excited  the 
suspicions  of  the  monarcbs  against  the 
liberal  spirit  in  Germany,  which  they  had 
themselves  inflamed  by  different  kinds 


of  promises  and  excitements  of  the  national 
feeUng,  when  tliey  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  aid  for  the  purpose  of  suIkIu- 
ing  Napoleon,  but  which  they  now  dread- 
ed in  the  same  degree,  as  they  were  un- 
wiUing  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  the 
just  demands  of  the  nations  and  the  age. 
Unfortunately,  the  rash  acts  of  two  German 
youths  (one  of  them,  the  celebrated  Sand, 
killed  Kotzebue ;  the  other,  Lohning,  at- 
tempted to  kill  a  president  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nassau)  afforded  the  German 
governments  the  occasion  which  they  de- 
su-ed  for  the  enforcement  of  illiberal  meas- 
ures. These  were  determined  upon  at 
the  congress  of  Carlsbad  (q.  v.),  which  was 
assembled,  partly  for  this  purpose,  partly 
for  supplying  some  deficiences  in  the  acts 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the 
internal  organization  of  Germany.  5.  Soon 
after  this  congress,  another,  composed  of 
ministers,  assembled  at  Vienna,  Nov.  25, 
1819,  where  Metternich  presided.  The 
doings  of  this  congress  had  reference  en- 
tirely to  the  organization  of  the  German 
confederation,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
liberal  spirit  in  Germany.  Their  final  act 
was  signed  May  15, 1820.  The  three  fol- 
lowing congi'esses,  at  Troppau,  Laybach 
and  Verona,  concerned  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope in  general.  6.  The  congress  at  Trop- 
pau (q.  V.)  lasted  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber, 1820.  The  congress  was  held  on 
account  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  was  transferred  to  Laybach, 
when  the  revolution  of  Naples  broke  out. 
7.  The  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations,  agreed  upon  at 
Troppau,  was,  in  1821,  diplomatically  ad- 
mitted into  the  international  code  of  the 
European  continental  powers  at  the  con- 
gress of  Laybach.  The  consequences  of 
the  congress  at  Laybach,  from  whence  the 
allied  powers  issued  a  proclamation  against 
Naples,  were  the  occupation  of  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Piedmont,  by  Austrian  armies ; 
the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  constitution 
in  these  coimtries,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  old  order  of  things.  (See  JVaples, 
Sicily  and  Piedmont,  Revolutions  of.)  If 
Austria  had  not  succeeded,  a  Russian 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  had  already 
l>egun  to  march  towards  Hungary,  would 
have  entered  Italy.  After  the  Austrians 
had  acquired  their  object  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  the  two  emperors  concluded 
the  congress  of  Laybach  by  a  proclama- 
tion, signed  by  the  ministers  of  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  May  12,  1821,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  justice  and 
disinterestedness,  which  had  guided  tlie 
councils  of  the  monarchs,  would  always 
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be  the  rule  of  their  pohtics.  This  congress 
is  also  famous  for  a  speech  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  to  the  professoi-s  of  a  pubUc  semi- 
nary at  Laybach,  in  which  he  directed 
them  to  be  careful  not  to  teach  tlieir  pupils 
too  much  ;  he  did  not  want  learned  or  sci- 
entific men,  but  obedient  subjects.  8.  The 
two  emperoi*s  had  determined,  at  Lay- 
bach,  to  hold  a  new  congress,  in  1822,  at 
Florence.  Verona  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted for  Florence,  and  a  congi-ess  held 
there  from  Oct.  to  Dec,  1822,  on  account 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  political 
state  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  war  of 
France  against  Spain,  ui  1823,  was  a  conse- 
quence of  this  congi-ess,  which  was  re- 
markable for  the  spirit  displayed  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington — the  same  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  English  ministry  from  the 
appointment  of  Camiing  to  the  secretaii- 
ship  of  foi-eign  affaire  (Sept.  16,  1822), 
The  duke,  the  English  minister  at  Verona, 
opposed  the  undeitaking  any  measure 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  long  as  they  left 
their  king  unmolested,  and  did  not  labor 
to  extend  their  constitution  beyond  their 
bordei-s.  As  respected  Turkey  and  Greece 
also,  England  wished  for  no  interference 
of  the  other  powers,  but  to  leave  them  to 
themselves. — In  America,  only  one  inter- 
national congi-css  has  been  held,  and  that 
of  httle  importance.  It  was  called  the 
congress  of  Panama.  The  project  of  a 
general  union  of  the  new  Spanish  Ameri- 
can rei)ublics  was  early  conceived  by  dif- 
ferent leadere  of  the  revolution.  The  first 
attemi)t  to  caiTy  this  plan  into  execution 
was  made  by  Bolivar,  in  1823.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  he  in- 
vited the  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  send  delegates 
to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  wherever  they 
should  think  proper,  to  constitute  a  con- 
gress with  full  powere  to  treat  of  mattere 
of  general  interest  to  the  rej)ubUcs.  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  immediately  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  but  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Chile 
showed  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  the 
congress.  In  Doc,  1824,  Bohvar  sent  a 
circular  to  each  of  the  governments,  re- 
capitulating what  had  already  been  done, 
and  ])roposing  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1826, 
the  delegates  from  Colojnbia,  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Guatemala  assembled  at  Pana- 
ma ;  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  still  hold- 
ing back,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
suspicions  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of  Bol- 
ivar to  incorpoi-ate  the  four  S.  American 
republics  into  an  empire,  of  which  he  was 
to  occupy  the  tlirono.  The  declaration 
of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  in  1825, 


that  they  would  permit  no  ulterior  coloni- 
zation in  any  pai't  of  tlie  continent  by 
European  powere ;  that  they  should  con- 
sider any  attem]>t  on  the  part  of  those 
powere  to  extend  the  system  of  national 
interference  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere dangerous  to  their  peace  and  safe- 
ty ;  and  that  any  inteiposition,  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  for  the  puipose  of  con- 
trolling, in  any  manner,  the  governments 
of  America  which  had  established  their 
indei)endence,  would  be  considered  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  U.  States,  led  the  South  Amer- 
ican states  to  invite  this  republic  to  join 
in  the  general  confederation.  Ministers 
to  the  congress  were,  in  fact,  aj)pointed ; 
but,  before  their  airival,  the  congiess  had 
adjourned  (after  concluding  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  peii)etual  confederation)  to 
the  succeeding  February.  The  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  new  session,  which  has 
never  taken  place,  was  the  village  of  Tacu- 
baya,  near  Mexico.  The  three  great  points 
held  out  by  the  originatore  of  this  plan 
were,  the  independence,  peace  and  security 
of  the  Spanish  American  repubhcs.  The 
congress  was  intended  to  fonn  a  pemianent 
council,  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  against 
common  dangere,  to  interpret  the  treaties 
between  the  states,  and  mediate  in  all  dis- 
putes ;  it  was  further  an  object,  particularly 
with  the  U.  States,  to  settle,  through  this 
body,  disputed  principles  of  international 
law,  to  abolish  usages  of  war  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  imbody 
the  principles  of  American  repubUcanlsm 
in  an  imposing  form,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eiu'opean  alhance  of  kings. 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  national  legislature  of  the 
U.  States  of  America  is  designated,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  general  government,  by 
this  title.  It  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  each  constituting 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
membere  chosen  everj'  second  year,  by  the 
j)eople  of  the  several  states  ;  and  the  votere 
or  electore  are  required  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  are  requisite  for  choosing 
the  membere  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
they  vote.  The  representatives  are  ap})or- 
tioned  among  the  several  states  accoixUng 
to  their  respective  poj)ulation ;  and,  in  esti- 
mating the  poi)ulation,  three-fifths  of  tjie 
slaves  are  added  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  pcreons.  A  census  of  the  population 
is  taken  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  an 
apportionment  is  then  made  of  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  for  each  state.    The  rcpreseuta- 
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lives  are  then  elected  in  each  state,  either 
in  districts,  oi-  by  a  general  ticket,  as  the 
state  legislature  directs.  There  cannot 
be  more  than  1  representative  for  every 
30,000  pei-sons.  The  present  apportion- 
ment is  1  representative  for  eveiy  40,000 
persons.  Each  state,  however  small  may 
be  its  population,  is  entitled  to  at  least 
1  representative.  No  pei-son  can  be  a 
representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
the  age  of  25  years,  and  have  l)een  7  yeai-s  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No 
other  qualifications  are  required.  When 
vacancies  hapj>en  in  the  representation  of 
any  state,  by  death,  resignation,  or  oth- 
ei-wise,  new  writs  of  election  are  issued 
by  the  executive  thereof  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy. The  house  of  representatives  chooses 
its  owii  speaker  and  other  officei-s,  and 
j)ossesses  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 
Each  representative  has  a  single  vote. — 
The  senate  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  2  senatore  frem  each  state  ;  and, 
there  being  24  states,  the  senate  now 
consists  of  48  members.  The  senators  of 
each  state  are  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  for  six  yeare,  and  each  senator 
has  one  vote.  They  aie  divided  into  three 
classes,  so  that  one  third  thereof  is,  or  may 
be,  changed  by  a  new  election  every  sec- 
ond year.  When  vacancies  happen,  they 
are  supplied  by  the  state  legislature,  if  in 
session  ;  if  not,  the  state  executive  makes 
a  temporary  appointment  until  the  legis- 
lature meets.  No  person  can  be  a  sena- 
tor who  is  not  30  yeai"s  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  9  yeai-s  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and 
is  not,  when  elected,  an  uihabitant  of  the 
state  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  vice- 
president  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the 
senate ;  but  he  has  no  vote  unless  they 
be  equally  divided.  The  senate  chooses 
all  its  otlier  officers,  and  a  j)resident,  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  tlie  vice-presi- 
dent, or  when  he  exercises  the  office  of 
president  of  the  U.  States.  The  senate  has 
the  sole  power  of  trying  all  impeachments  ; 
and,  when  sitting  for  this  purpose,  the 
senatoi-s  take  an  oath  or  affinnation.  If 
the  president  of  the  U.  States  should  be 
hnpeached,  the  chief-justice  is  to  preside. 
A  conviction  on  impeachment  cannot 
be  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  membei-s  present.  The  judgment 
extends  only  to  a  removal  from  office 
and  future  disqualification  for  office. 
But  the  party  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to 
punishment  on  indictment,  by  the  com- 
mon trial  and  coui-se  of  law. — The  times, 
places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 


for  senatois  and  representatives,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  legislatures ;  but  the 
congress  mav,  by  law,  fix  and  alter  the 
time  and  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
tions. Each  of  the  two  houses,  viz.,  the 
senate  and  representatives,  is  the  judge 
of  die  elections,  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  membei-s.  Each  house  deter- 
mines the  rules  of  its  own  i)rocee(iings, 
and  has  power  to  i)unish  its  niembere  ibr 
disorderly  conduct,  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds,  to  expel  a  member. 
A  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
mmiber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  has  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  as  it 
may  provide.  Each  house  is  required  to 
keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  to  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as,  in  its  judgment, 
may  require  secrecy.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  ai'e  pubUshed  every  day  or  two,  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  collected  in  volumes 
at  the  end  thereof.  The  yeas  aiid  nays 
of  tlie  members  of  each  house,  on  any 
question,  are  required,  at  the  desire  of  one 
fifth  of  those  present,  to  be  entered  on  the 
journal.  The  congress  is  required  to  as- 
semble at  least  once  every  year ;  and  such 
meeting  is  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber annually,  unless  a  different  day  is 
provided  by  law.  The  president  of  the 
U.  States  has  authority  to  convene  extra 
sessions.  Neither  house,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress,  can,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  adjomn  more  than  3  days, 
nor  to  any  other  j)lace  than  that  ui  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  shting.  In  case 
of  disagreement  betAveen  the  two  houses, 
as  to  the  time  of  adjonnmient,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper. 
The  senatoi-s  and  representatives  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  compensation,  provided 
by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  U.  States.  They  are  also  privi- 
leged from  an-ests,  except  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, felony,  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  same.  Tliis  does  not 
mean  merely  their  daily  attendance ;  but, 
also,  in  going  fi-oni  or  returning  to  their 
respective  homes,  in  the  several  states. 
Tliey  have  hberty  of  sj)eech,  and  are  not 
liable  to  be  questioned,  in  any  other  place, 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house. 
No  senator  or  representative  can  be  a{)- 
pointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  U.  States,  which  is  created, 
or  its  emoluments  increased,  during  the 
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time  for  which  he  is  elected  ;  and  no  per- 
son, holding  an  office  under  the  U.  States, 
can  be  a  member  of  either  house  during 
his  continuance  in  office.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  that  each  house  detemiines 
the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  each  house  now  has  a  large 
collection  of  rules,  which  are  printed  tor 
the  use  of  the  members,  and  for  the  public 
at  large.  In  a  general  sense,  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  Britisli  liouse  of  com- 
mons form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  from  tune  to  time,  as  each  house 
deems  fit.  The  rules  are  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  any  useful  summary  in  this 
j)lace.  There  are,  however,  certaui  con- 
stitutional provisions,  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  houses,  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  All  bills  for  raising  reve- 
nue must  origmate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other 
bills.  Every  bill  which  has  passed  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  be- 
fore it  can  become  a  law,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 
If  he  approve,  he  signs  it ;  if  not,  he  re- 
turns it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated, 
with  his  objections,  and  these  objections 
are  entered  at  large  on  their  journals,  and 
they  then  proceed  to  reconsider.  If,  upon 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  such  house 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  is  sent,  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
is  also  to  be  reconsidered ;  and,  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  house  also,  it  be- 
comes a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the 
votes  of  both  houses  are  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  entered  on 
the  journals.  No  instance  has,  as  yet, 
occurred,  in  which  any  bill,  returned  by 
the  president  with  objections,  has  ever  be- 
come a  law  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
house.  If  any  bill  is  not  returned  by  the 
president  within  10  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  is  presented  to  him,  it 
becomes  a  law,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
liad  signed  it,  unless  congress,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return.  Eveiy 
order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  is  necessary, 
must,  in  like  manner,  be  presented  to  the 
president,  and  similar  proceedings  are  to 
be  had  thereon.  The  legislative  powers 
belonging  to  congi-oss  will  now  be  stated, 
in  the  words  of  the  constitution  itself, 
since  diffi;rent  modes  of  intei-pretation  of 
the  same  langtiage  have,  at  different  times, 
been  insisted  on  by  different  parties  in  the 
U.  States.  Congress,  then,  by  the  consti- 
tution, has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
37* 


debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  U.  States; 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
unifonn  througliout  the  U.  States: — to  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  States : — 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes : — to  estabhsh  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturahzation,  and  unifonn  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  U.  States: — to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins, 
and  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures : — to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  U.  States : — to  estabhsh 
post-offices  and  post-roads: — to  promote 
tlie  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventoi-s,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries : — to  con- 
stitute tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court : — ^to  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  agamst  the  law  of  nations: — to 
declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  or  water : — to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  mon- 
ey to  diat  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  yeai-s : — to  provide  and  mamtain 
a  navy: — to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regidation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces: — to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions : 
— to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplinuig  the  miUtia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  States,  resei-ving  to 
the  states,  respectively,  the  ajjpointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  autliority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  disciphne  pre- 
scribed by  congress: — to  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district,  not  exceeding  10  miles 
square,  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
U.  States ;  and  to  exercise  hke  authority 
over  all  places  pmchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  ai-senals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings ; — and  "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessaiy  and  proper  for 
caiTying  into  effect  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof" — Congress  has  also  power  to 
organize  the  supreme  court,  and  to  ordain 
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and  establish,  fi-om  time  to  time,  inferior 
courts.  Ill  some  cases,  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  is  expressly 
given  in  the  constitution  ;  but  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  under  the  regulation  of  con- 
gress. Congress  has,  in  other  cases,  an 
unlimited  authority',  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  shall  be  vested  in  other  inferior 
courts,  to  which  the  judicial  power  given 
by  the  constitution  extends.  Congress  has 
also  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason  ;  but  no  attamder  works  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  for 
the  life  of  the  pei-son  attainted.  The 
crime  of  treason  is  expressly  defined,  by 
the  constitution,  to  consist  in  levying  war 
against  the  U.  States,  or  in  adhering  to 
tlieir  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. Congress  has  also  power  to  pre- 
scribe, by  general  laws,  the  njanner  in 
which  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  states  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof,  the  constitution 
declaring  that  full  faidi  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  state  to  them.  Congress 
has  also  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  tciritory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  U.  States ;  and  also  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  union ;  and  also  to  propose, 
by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses, 
amendments  to  the  constitution ;  or,  on  the 
appUcation  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  states,  to  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments.  But  such 
amendments,  to  be  binduig,  must  be  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  may  be  proposed  by  congress.  But 
no  state,  without  its  consent,  can  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 
There  are  also  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  powers  of  congress ;  the  most  material 
of  which  are,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspend- 
ed, unless,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  require  it.  No  bill  of 
attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be 
passed.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumeration  before  taken.  No 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  export- 
ed from  any  state.  No  preference  shall 
be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.  No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  accoimt 


of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  pub- 
lic money  sliali  be  jtublishcd  from  time  to 
time.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted 
by  the  U.  States ;  and  no  person  holding 
any  ofKce  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  wilhout  the  consent  of  congress,  ac- 
cept of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  .any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state.  These  restric- 
tions are  found  in  the  original  constitution. 
Certain  otlicr  restrictions  and  rights  arc 
secured  by  amendments  made  soon  after 
the  constitution  was  adopted.  Among  die 
most  material  are  these : — Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  right  also  is  secured  to  the  people  to 
bear  arms,  to  be  free  from  having  soldiers 
quartered  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  or 
in  war  in  any  other  manner  than  prescrib- 
ed by  law : — to  be  secure  in  their  pereons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  and  to  be 
liable  to  search  and  seizure  only  upon 
warrants  upon  probable  cause  supported 
by  oath  or  affinnation ;  to  answer  for  cap- 
ital or  otherwise  infamous  crimes  only 
upon  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
gi-and  jury  : — to  be  exempted  from  being 
twice  put  in  jeojjardy  of  life  or  limb  for 
the  same  offence ;  not  to  be  compelled,  in 
any  criminal  case,  to  be  witness  against 
themselves ;  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life,  hb- 
erty  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  to  have  private  property  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 
In  criminal  prosecutions,  too,  the  accused 
enjoys  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pubUc 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  or 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  l)een 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence.  In  siuts  at  common 
law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds $20,  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  is 
preserved.  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  juiy 
is  to  be  otherwise  re<'xamined  in  any 
court  of  the  U.  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Excessive 
bail  is  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishments inflicted.  The  enumeration  in 
the  constitution  of  certain  rights  Ls  not  to 
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be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  othei-s 
retained  by  the  people.  And  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  U.  States  by  the  con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to  the  people.  (For  other  provisions  of 
the  constitutioii,  see  the  titles  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
President  of  the  United  States,  &c.  &c.*) 

COiNGRESs  Spring  ;  a  medicinal  spring 
at  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New-York.  Its 
water  is  purgative  ;  its  specific  gravity, 
compared  with  pure  water,  is  as  1012  to 
1000  ;  the  taste  very  saline,  brisk  and  pun- 
gent. Several  chemists  have  given  antdyses 
of  the  water  of  tliis  fountain ;  but  in  their  re- 
sults exist  some  discrepancies.  (See  Man- 
ual of  Materia  Medica,  by  Edwards  and 
Vavasscur,  Paris ;  translated  1829,  Philad.) 
Doctor  Steel  classes  the  Saratoga  spring 
among  the  acidulous  saline  chalybeate.  Ac- 
cording to  liiu),  one  gallon,  just  taken  from 
the  spring,  contains  the  following  ingredi- 
ents, viz. : — 

Muriate  of  soda, 227.3  grs. 

Hydriodate  of  soda, 3       " 

Carbonate  of  soda, .  ......  19.21  " 

Carbonate  of  lime, 92.4    " 

Carljonate  of  magnesia, .  ...  23.1     " 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.39  " 

Silica  and  alumine  (probably),  0.6    " 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  .  .  316  cubic  inches. 
Atmospheric  air, ....  4      "         " 

Doctor  Steel  observes,  that  iodine  may 
exist  in  a  mineial  water,  in  the  state  of 
iodic  or  hydriodic  acid,  combined  with 
either  of  tiie  alkalies,  potassa  or  soda, 
forming  the  iodate  or  hydriodate  of  the 
alkali  with  which  they  are  united.  The 
following  table  contains  the  ingredients  of 
the  water  of  Congress  spring,  the  public 
well  at  Kallston,  and  the  Albany  water, 
given  by  Mr.  Meade : — 

Congress  Sping. 

Muriate  of  soda, 51 J  grs. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 13|    « 

Magnesia, Bi    " 

Muriate  of  lime, 1|    " 

Muriate  of  magnesia, 2.j    " 

Oxide  of  iron, |    " 

Total, 78l 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  .  .  33  cubic  inches. 

*  It  will  not  be  unintcrcsling  to  our  readers  if 
we  add  here  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  con- 
<^ress  for  the  session  of  1829 — 30.  The  expense 
of  this  session  is  set  down,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
treasury  department,  at  gC63,060.  The  session  is 
estimated  to  last  175  days,  or  nearly  6  months ;  so 
that  the  pay  of  each  member  will  amount  to  gl400, 
or  5375,800  for  the  whole  number  of  members  and 
delegates,  besides  the  round  sum  of  ^120,000  for 


Public  Well,  BaUston. 

Muriate  of  soda, 21   grs. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4|   " 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 5|   " 

Muriate  of  litne, 1|   " 

Muriate  of  magnesia, |    " 

Oxide  of  iron, ^   " 

Total, 34l  « 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  .  .  30^  cubic  inches. 

Albany  Water. 

Muriate  of  soda, 59  grs. 

Oirbonate  of  soda, 5     " 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4     " 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, ......  1^   " 

Carbonate  of  iron, 1     " 

Muriate  of  lime, ^   " 

Total, tT 

Carbonic  acid  gas, ...  26  cubic  inches. 

CoNGREVE,  William ;  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lisli  dramatist,  descended  from  an  ancient 
EngUsh  family,  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ; 
bom  in  1670.  His  father  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army.  Young  Congreve  was 
educated  in  Ireland,  at  the  free  school  of 
Kilkenny,  to  the  neighborhood  of  which  his 
father  had  been  led  in  the  course  of  ser- 
vice. From  Kilkenny  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  thence  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession.  Like  many 
men  who  are  placed  in  a  similar  situation, 
he  soon  deserted  the  law,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  pursuits  of  polite  Uterature. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  wrote  a  novel, 
entitled  the  Incognita,  which  is  sprightly, 
intricate,  and  not  natural.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, at  the  age  of  21,  by  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor,  pronounced  by  Dryden 
the  greatest  first  play  that  he  had  ever 
beheld.  Its  success  acquired  for  the  au- 
thor the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax,  who 
immediately  made  him  a  commissioner 
for  licensing  hackney-coaches  ;  soon  afler 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe  office  ;  and 
finally  conferred  on  him  a  very  lucrative 
place  in  the  customs.  His  next  play,  the 
Double  Dealer,  was  not  very  successful  in 
representation  ;  but  his  third,  the  comedy 
of  Love  for  Love,  proved  extremely  pop- 
ular. Not  content  with  his  fame  in  com- 
edy, he  now  essayed  tragedy ;  and,  in 
1697,  produced  his  Mourning  Bride,  the 
reception  of  which  was  extremely  favor- 
able.   The  composition  of  four  such  plays, 

travelling  expenses.  The  stationary,  fuel,  print- 
ing, &c.,  for  the  senate,  are  estimated  at  g'35,000, 
and  for  the  house  of  representatives,  Jg  100,000.  It 
is  worth  while  to  compare  these  expenses  with 
those  of  the  chambers  of  France  and  the  two 
houses  in  Englcuid.- 
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before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  28,  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  early  genius  in  a  line 
of  composition  demanding  great  obser\'a- 
tion  and  experience.    He  soon  alter  closed 
his  dramatic  career,  witli  the  Way  of  tJ)e 
World,  considered,  by  many  critics,  as  tlie 
most  perfect  of  his  comedies ;  but  Avhich 
was,  notwithstanding,  received  so  coldly, 
that  he  resentfully  determined  to  relinquish 
a  species  of  ^viiting  in  which,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  been  eminently  successful. 
A  masque,  entitled  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
and  Semele,  an  opera,  tlie  latter  of  which 
was  never  represented,  close   the   hst  of 
his  labors  for  the  stage.   He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  write  occasional  verses  on  public 
subjects ;  and,  in  1710,  pubhshed  a  collec- 
tion of  his  plays  and  poems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  eai'ly  patron,  lord  Halifax, 
to  whose  person  and  party  he  remained 
attached  in  all  fortunes.    The  remainder 
of  the  hfe  of  Congreve  was  spent  in  pol- 
ished intercoui-se  and  literary  leisure ;  and 
amidst  the  fierce  party  contention  which 
divided  almost  all  the  other  wits  of  the 
day,  he  pui-sued  a  dignified  neutralitj',  and 
wiis  praised  and  comphmented  on  both 
sides.     Steele  dedicated  to  him  his  Mis- 
cellanies, and  Pope  his  translation  of  tlie 
Iliad.      On  the  return  of  his  Iricnds  to 
power,  he  received  the  additional  sinecure 
of  secretary  to  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and, 
thus  rendered  affluent,  seemed  desirous  of 
tkopping  the  character  of  a  man  of  letters 
altogether.      When    Voltaire,  in   a  visit, 
alluded  to    his  writings,   he  affected  to 
regard  them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and 
hinted  that  he  only  expected  to  be  visited 
as  a  gentleman.   Voltaire  replied,  that,  had 
he  been  merely  a  gentleman,  he  should 
never  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
His  latter  years  were  clouded  with  sick- 
ness and  iniirmity,  and  he  died  in  Januar)', 
1728 — 9,  in  his  GOth  year,  in  London. 
Congreve  stands  high  on  the  Ust  of  Eng- 
lish writers  of  comedy,  for  which  distinc- 
tion he  is  indebted  less  to  a  lively  and 
humorous  delineation  of  natural  character, 
than  to  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  wit  in 
his  dialogue,  united  to  originality  of  plot, 
and  to   new  combinations   oi"   factitious 
manners.     He  drew  little  from  conunon 
hfe ;  and  if  his  portraits  of  sharpers  and 
coquettes — men    without    principle,    and 
women  without  dehcacy — are  just  por- 
traitures of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  day,  the  reign  of  Charles  H  must 
have  operated  most  dreadfully  on  the  na- 
tional character.    His  Love  for  Love  still 
occasionally  appears ;  but  none  of  the  oth- 
er pieces  can  be  sufficiently  pruned  of 
tlieir  licentiousness  for  modem  represen- 


tation.   The  Mourning  Bride  is  well  con- 
structed ;   but  the  florid  elevation  of  the 
language  is  in  the  highest  degree  unnatu- 
ral.   It  has,  however,  some  fine  poetic  pas- 
sages.   The  poetiy  of  Congreve  is  below 
mediocrity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
songs  and  short  cfliisions  of  gaiety  or  satire. 
Congreve,  sir  William,  bait. ;  inventor 
of  the  rockets  called  by  his  name ;  bom  in 
the   county   of   Middlesex,   England,    m 
1772 ;  cooperated  actively  in  the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  British  army  by 
the  duke  of  York  ;  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, general  of  artillerjs  inspector  of 
the  royal  laboratory,  &c.     In  1810 — 17,  he 
accompanied  the  grand  prince  Nicholas, 
now  emperor    of  Russia,  on    his    tour 
through  England.     In  1824,  a  company 
was  formed  for  lighting  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe  with  gas,  of  which  Congreve 
was  at  the  head.     He  wrote  an  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval 
Ordnance  (London,  1812),  and  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ilydro-Pneumatic  Lock  (Lon- 
don,  1815).      He   died  at  Toulouse,    hi 
l-'raiice,  May  16,  1828.     The  Congi-eve 
rockets,  fii-st  used  in  the  attack  of  Bou- 
logne, 1806,  are  of  various  dunensions,  and 
are  diff(;rently  anned  as  they  are  uitended 
for  the  field  or  for  bombardment.    Those 
of  the  fii-st  sort  cany  shells  or  case-shot ; 
the  others  are  armed  with  a  veiy  combust- 
ible material,  and  are  called  carcass  rockeU. 
Their  form  is  cylindrical,  and   they  are 
com))osed  of  strong  metallic  cases.    The 
sticks  employed  for  regulating  their  flight 
are  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  rocket.    The  carcass  rockets 
are  armed  with  strong,  iron,  conical  heads, 
pierced  with  holes,  and  containing  a  sub- 
stance as  hard  and  sohd  as  iron  itself, 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextin- 
guishable, and  scatters  its  burning  particles 
in  every  direction.    When  this  substance 
is  consimied,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade.    The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
tally, and  whizzes  loudly  as  it  flies  through 
the  air.    The  ammunition  is  divided  into 
three  classes — heavy,  medium  and  light; 
the  heavy  including  all  above  42  pounds, 
the  medium,  those  from  42  to  24  pounds, 
and  the  light  from  18  to  6  pounds  inclu- 
sive.   The  Englisli  have  used  them  in  the 
field  at  Leipsic,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Adour,  &c.,  and  for  bombai-dment  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  &c.    They  were  al 
first  considered  a  very  important  inven 
tion,  but  experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  made  to  deviate  from  their  direction 
by  the  wind  and  other  causes,  and  that 
they  sometimes  recoil  upon  their  employ- 
ers.   In  the  field,  they  are  much  less  effi- 
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cient  than  the  common  artillery,  and,  in 
sieges,  do  less  injuiy  than  red-hot  shot  and 
bombs.  Their  composition  is  not  so  en- 
tirely a  secret  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  they  have  been  imitated  by  the  Aus- 
trian, Saxon  and  other  artillerists,  and  have 
even  received  some  improvements  from 
the  fii-st  named. 

Conic  Sections.    (See  Cone.) 

Conjugation.  (See  Verb,  Grammar, 
Language.) 

Conjunction,  ui  astronomy.  (See  As- 
pect.) 

CoNNANicuT,  or  Canonicut  ;  an  island 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
Narraganset  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  island ;  eight  miles  long, 
about  one  in  average  breadth.  It  is  a 
beautiful  island,  of  a  fertile  soil,  producing 
good  crops  of  grass  and  grain.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Jamestown.  On  the 
south  end,  at  a  place  called  Beaver  TaU, 
there  is  a  light-house. 

CoNNAUGHT ;  onc  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland  ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  E.  by  the  counties  of  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Longford,  Westmeath  and  King's 
county ;  S.  by  the  county  of  Clare  and  the 
sea;  and  W.  by  the  sea.  It  contains  5 
counties,  viz.,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo, 
Roscommon  and  Sligo,  which  include  296 
parishes,  4108  square  miles,  95,821  houses, 
1  archbishopric  and  5  bishoprics. 

Connecticut;  one  of  the  U.  States; 
bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E.  by  Rhode 
Island,  S.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  W. 
by  New  York ;  Ion.  71°  2(y  to  73°  15'  W. ; 
lat.  41°  to  42°  2'  N. ;  88  miles  long,  and 
about  53  in  average  breadtli ;  squaie  miles, 
4828 :  population,  in  1756,  130,611 ;  in 
1774, 197,365 ;  in  1782,  209,150  ;  in  1790, 
237,946 ;  in  1800, 251,002 ;  in  1810, 261,942 ; 
in  1820,  275,248;  white  males,  130,807; 
white  females,  136,374  ;  free  colored  per- 
sons, 7870 ;  slaves,  97 ;  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  50,518 ;  in  manufactures, 
17,541 ;  in  commerce,  3581 :  militia,  in 
1821,  22,100.*— Hartford  and  New  Haven 
are  the  seats  of  the  state  government.  The 
legislature  holds  its  sessions  alternately  in 
the  two  places.  There  are  five  incor- 
porated cities  in  Connecticut — Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Middleto^vn,  New  London 
and  Norwich  ;  and  three  boroughs — 
Bridgeport,  Stonmgton  and  Guilford. 
There   are   colleges  at  New  Haven  and 

*  Accordinff  to  a  recent  account,  Connecticut 
contains  41,416  houses,  2,607,869  acres  ot  land, 
1.597  mills.  1827  stores  and  shops,  402  distilleries, 
1211  manufactories,  46  fisheries,  33,358  horses, 
asses,  <fcc.,  219,783  neat  cattle,  331,0»1  sheep, 
5048  carriages,  &c.,  21,369  clocks. 


Hartford ;  and  at  the  latter  place,  also,  an 
asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.     The  state  has  a  fund,  which,  in 
1821,  amounted  to  $1,858,094,  the  interest 
of  wliich  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools.     In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the 
common  and  useful  branches  of  education 
more  generally  undei-stood.     The  inhab- 
itants are  distinguished  for  their  habits  of 
industry  and  sobriety.     The  present  con- 
stitution was  fi"amed  in  1818.     The  legis- 
latm-e,  styled  the  general  assembly,  is  com- 
posed of  a  senate  of  12  membei-s,  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  80  towns  send- 
ing each    2    representatives :    the  other 
towns,    founded    since    the    charter    of 
Charles  II,  in  1662,  send  1  each.     The 
governor,    heutenant-goveraor,    senators, 
and  representatives,  are  all  chosen  annu- 
ally in  April.     The  general  assembly  has 
one  stated  session  in  each  year,  on  tlie 
first  Wednesday  hi  May,  and  such  others 
as  they  judge  necessary.     Judges  of  the 
supreme  and  superior  courts  hold  tlieir 
offices  during  good  behavior,  but  become 
disqualified  at  the  age  of  70. — No  person 
is  compelled  to  join,  or  support:,  or  to  be 
classed  with  or  associated  to,  any  congie- 
gation,   church   or   reUgious  association; 
but  every  person  may   be   compelled  to 
pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
society  to  which  he  may  belong ;  but  he 
may  separate  himself  from  the  society  by 
leaving  a  written  notice  of  his  wish  with 
tlie  clerk  of  such  society. — The  principal 
rivers  are   the   Comiecticut,  Housatonic, 
Thames,    Farmington    and     Naugatuck. 
The  principal  harboi-s  ai-e  those  of  New 
London  and  New  Haven.    The  face  of 
the  country  is  greatly  diversified  by  raoun- 
tauis,  hills  and  valleys.     There  are  but 
few    level    tracts,    and    no   considerable 
mountains.    The  greatest  elevation  is  a 
range  of  small   mountains  on  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Green  mountams.    The 
hills  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  and 
occur  in  quick  succession,  presenting  to 
the  traveller  an    ever-varying   prospect 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  though  inter- 
mixed with  portions  that  are  compara- 
tively thui  and  ban-en,  and  the  whole  is 
well  watered.    It  is  generally  in  a  state  of 
good  cultivation,^   resembling,    in    many 
parts,  a  well-cultivated  garden.    The  prin- 
cipal productions  are   Indian  com,  rye, 
wheat  in  many  parts,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, flax  in  large  quantities,  some  hemp, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
&c.     Orchards  are  very  numerous,  and 
cider  is  made  for  exportation.     The  state 
is,  however,  generally  better  adapted  to 
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grazing  than  to  tillage ;  and  its  fine  mead- 
ows and  pastures  enable  the  farmers  to 
feed  great  numl)ei-s  of  neat  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep.    The  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  made  annually  is  great,  and  of 
well-knomi  excellence.    Beef  and  pork 
of  superior  quaUty  are    also   abundant. 
The  state  is  generally  laid  out  in  small 
fanns,  from  50  to  300  and  400  acres.     It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  roads,  which 
are  generally  kept  in  good  repair.   Though 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  sudden   changes  of  temperature, 
the  country  is  very  healthful.    The  north- 
west winds,  which  prevail  during  the  win- 
ter, are  keen,  but  the  serenity  of  the  sky, 
durmg  the  same  season,  makes  amends,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er.   In  the  maritime  towns,  the  weather 
is  paiticularly  variable,  changing  as  the 
wind  blows  from  sea  or  land:  in  the  inland 
country,  it  is  less  so.    The  foreign  trade  of 
this  state  is  principally  Avith  the  West  In- 
dies; but  its  coasting  trade  is  the  most 
considerable.    Its  exports  consist  of  beef, 
pork,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  butter,  cheese, 
maize,  lye,  flax-seed,  fish,  candles  and 
soap.      Almost  all   the    produce  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  is  carried  to  New 
York.    The   manufacturing  industry  of 
Connecticut  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  union,  except  Rhode  Island.     The 
manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods,  tin-ware,  iron,  gin,  glass,  paper, 
snuff,  powder,  leather,  shoes,  clocks,  but- 
tons, fire-arms,  carriages,  &c.    Mines  of 
different  kuids  have  been  found  in  this 
state,  but,  in  general,  they  have  not  been 
wrought  to  any  considerable  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  iron  ore,  which  abounds 
in  Salisbury  and  Kent,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  is  also  found  in  other  places. 
There  is  a  lead  mine  on  the  Connecticut, 
two  miles  fiom  Middleto\vn,  which  was 
wrought  during  the   revolutionary  war. 
Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  and 
opened  in  several  places,  but,  having  prov- 
ed unprofitable,  they  have  been  neglected. 
Marble  is  found  in  Washington,  Milford, 
Brookfield  and  New  Milford;  porcelain 
clay  m  New  Milford  and  Cornwall;  black 
lead  in  New  Milford  and  Marlborough; 
cobalt  in  Chatham  ;  and  excellent  free- 
stone in   Chatham,    Haddam  and    East 
Hartford.      There    are    several    mineral 
springs,  but  none  of  much  note,  except 
those  of  Stafford  and  Suffield.    The  one 
at  Stafford  is  the  most  celebrated  in  New 
England. 

The  constitutions  of  the  colony  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Connecticut,  of  the  years  1638 


and  IGoO,  and  the  most  ancient  record  of 
the  colony  of  New  Haven  (q.  v.),  are  of  no 
little  historical  interest,  as  mdications  of 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  laws  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  of  tlie  stem  and 
sombre  religious  spirit  of  the  first  settlers 
of  those  colonies.    The  chapter  of  capitall 
lawes,  in  the  code  of  lt)50,  is  ahnost  ver- 
bally copied  fi-om  the  Mosaic   law.     It 
inflicts  death,  among  other  offences,  for 
the  woi-shipping  of  any  other  god  but  the 
Lord  God ;  being  a  witch,  that  is,  consult- 
ing with  a  familiar  epiiit ;  blaspheming  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  Son  or  Holy 
Ghost ;  adultery,  rape,  sodomy,  stealing ; 
bearing  false  wtness,  in  order  to  take 
away  another  man's  life ;  cursing  of  pa- 
rents by  a  child  above  16 ;  or  on  a  son  who 
manifests  a  stubborn  and  rebelhous  spirit 
after  having  been  chastised  by  his  parents, 
&c.    The  plantation  covenant,  recorded  in 
the  oldest  record  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven,  is  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of 
the  control  social  of  Rousseau.    (See  JVew 
Haven.)    A  small  work,  published  in  1825 
(Hartford,  by  Silas  Andrus),  affords  a  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Connecticut.     The  title  is 
thus : — The  Code  of  1650,  being  a  Compi- 
lation of  the  earliest  Laws  and  Orders  of 
the  General  Court  of  Connecticut ;  also  the 
Constitution,  or  Civil  Compact  entered  into 
and  adopted  by  the  Towns  of  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  in  1638—9 :  to 
which  are  added  some  Extracts  from  the 
Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  New 
Haven   Colony,  commonly    called    Blue 
Laivs.  (For  the  blue  laws,  see  JVew  Haven. ) 
Connecticut  ;  the  great  river  of  New 
England.     It  has  its  source  on  the  north 
border  of  New  Hampshire,  and  separates 
New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  passes 
through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  flows  into  Long  Island  sound,  between 
Saybrook  and  Lime.    Its  general  course 
is  S.  by  W.  till  it  reaches  Middletown 
(Connecticut),  after  which  it  has  a  S.  S.  E. 
course  to  its  mouth.     Its  whole  length  is 
410  miles.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  10  feet  of  water  to  Middletown, 
36  miles;  for  those  di-awing  8  feet,  to 
Hartford,  50  miles ;  and,   by  means  of 
locks  and  canals,  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable  to  the  Fifteen  Mile  falls,  Bath 
(New  Hampshire),  250  miles  above  Hart- 
ford.   The  boats  which  navigate  the  river 
carry  from  12  to  20  tons  in  descending, 
and  about  two  thu-ds  as  much  in  return- 
ing.    The  falls  which  have  been  rendered 
passable  by  artificial  means  are  those  at  En- 
field (Connecticut),  the  Willemantic  falls, 
those  at  South  Hadley,  Montague,  Walpole, 
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Plainfield  and  Lebanon.  Of  these,  Bel- 
lows falls,  at  Walpole,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. According  to  a  survey  made 
in  1824,  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut, 
between  Hanover  (New  Hampshire)  and 
Enfield  (Connecticut),  measure  371  feet. 
On  these  falls  were  locks  measuring  218 
feet,  viz.,  at  South  Hadley,  50  feet ;  Nut- 
ter's falls,  71  feet;  Bellows  falls,  48i ; 
Waterqueechy,  12^  ;  and  White  river,  3G 
feet.  The  Comiecticut  flows  through  a 
fine  countiy.  The  land  bordeiing  upon 
it  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quaUty ;  and 
there  are  upon  its  banks  many  beautiful 
and  flourishing  towns ;  among  which  are 
Haverhill,  Hanover,  Charlestown  and 
Walpole  (New  Hampshire)  ;  Newburj', 
Windsor  and  Brattleborough  (Vennont) ; 
Greenfield,  Hadley,  Northampton  and 
Springfield  (Massachusetts) ;  Haitford  and 
Middletown,  &c.  (Comiecticut). 

CoNON,  an  Athenian  commander,  was 
one  of  the  genei'als  who  succeeded  Alci- 
biades  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and,  engaging  Calh- 
cratidas,  was  defeated  ;  but  afl;erwards 
gained  a  victory,  in  which  the  Spaitan 
commander  lost  his  life.  On  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Athens,  B.  C.  405,  he  remained  at 
Cyprus,  forming  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  By  per- 
suading Artaxei-xes,  king  of  Persia,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  they  could  only  be  checked  by 
rendering  the  Athenians  able  to  oppose 
them,  he  procured  the  command  of  a  Per- 
sian fleet,  B.  C.  398,  attacked  the  Spartan 
admiral  Pisander  near  Cnidos,  and,  killing 
him  with  his  own  hand,  defeated  the 
Spartans,  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fleet.  The  empire  of  the  sea  was 
inunediately  ti-ansferred,  and  the  jwwer  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia  Minor  imme- 
diately ceased.  Conon  then  returned  to 
Attica,  and  employed  his  sailors  and 
workmen  in  restoruig  the  fortifications  of 
Athens.  He  fell  a  prey  to  the  hatred  and 
envy  of  the  LacediEinonians,  who,  in  a 
treaty  of  ])eace  with  the  Persians,  accused 
liini  of  plotting  the  dehveiy  of  iEolia  and 
Ionia  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  mis- 
appropriation of  the  king's  money  and 
forces.  He  was  accordingly  apprehend- 
ed, and,  as  some  writers  relate,  was  put  to 
dciUh  at  Susa;  othere  say  that  he  made  his 
escape ;  but  the  event  is  doubtful. 

Conquest.  By  conquest  is  now  gener- 
ally understood  the  right  over  property 
acquired  in  war,  or  by  superior  force.  In 
the  feudal  law,  it  had  a  somewhat  diflfer- 
eiit  sense,  meaning  any  means  of  acquir- 


ing an  estate  out  of  the  common  com"se  of 
inheritance.  (2  Bl.  Comrn.  243.)  The 
right  of  conquest  has  been  deduced  as  an 
inference  of  natural  law,  from  the  right  to 
weaken  our  enemy,  to  compel  lum  to 
make  compensation  for  injuries,  to  force 
him  to  an  equitable  peace,  and  to  deter  or 
prevent  him  from  future  injuries.  It  pre- 
supposes a  just  war,  and  a  right  of  appro- 
priation glowing  out  of  it.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  If  a  war  be  unjust,  it  is  plam 
that  it  can  receive  no  sanction  from  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
tlierefore,  no  just  acquisitions  can  arise 
from  it.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether 
the  war  be  just  or  unjust?  If  neutral 
nations  attempt  to  decide  the  question 
without  consent,  they  draw  themselves 
into  the  quanel,  and  may  be  involved  in 
tlie  war.  The  parties  who  wage  war 
never  avow  that  they  are  acting  unjustly, 
and  will  not  admit  any  superior,  who  has 
a  right  to  decide  such  questions  for  them. 
Nations  claim  a  jierfect  equahty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  therefore  will  not  submit  to 
the  decision  of  any  other  sovereign.  The 
only  answer,  in  a  practical  view,  that  can 
be  given  to  the  question  is,  that  every  fi-ee 
and  sovereign  state  must  decide  for  itself, 
whether  it  is  canning  on  a  just  war,  and 
what  are  the  duties  required  of  it  in  such 
a  war.  With  a  view  to  public  safety  and 
repose,  neutral  nations  are  undei-stood  to 
be  bound  to  act  upon  certain  rules,  wliich 
may  be  called  the  voluntary  law  of  nations. 
Among  these  rules  the  follo\ving  are  uni- 
vei-sally  admitted  : — 1.  that  every  regular 
war,  as  to  its  effects,  is  to  be  deemed,  by 
neutral  nations,  just  on  both  sides  ;  2.  that 
whatever  is  permitted  to  the  one  to  do,  in 
virtue  of  the  state  of  war,  is  also  permitted 
to  the  other ;  3.  that  the  acquisitions  made 
by  each  belligerent  in  the  war  are  to  be 
held  lawful,  and  to  be  respected ;  4.  that 
neutral  nations  are  bound  to  impartiality 
in  their  conduct  to  each  of  the  belligerents. 
Many  questions  are  discussed  by  jurists, 
in  respect  to  the  rights  of  conquest,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  nioe^y  and  subtilty. 
To  enumerate  them,  without  adverting  to 
the  various  shades  of  opinion,  would  itself 
occupy  a  large  discourse.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore,  by  enumerating  a 
few  only  of  the  principles,  which,  by  the 
benignity  of  religion  and  the  enlarged 
influence  of  knowledge  and  pubhc  opin- 
ion, are  now  generally  received  among 
civilized  nations.  Conquest  may  resjject 
either  persons  or  things.  It  may  respect 
movable  or  immovable  propertj\  It  may 
apply  to  a  whole  nation,  or  only  to  a  sin- 
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gle  town  or  province.  It  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  iiennanent. — 1.  Conquest  over 
persons,  _  Pei-sons  capture*d  in  war  are 
called  prisoners  of  war,  especially  if  they 
are  taken  in  anns.  If  they  are  included 
in  a  mere  surrender  of  territory,  witliout 
beuig  in  anns,  they  are  commonly  deemed 
subjects,  for  the  time  being,  upon  their 
submission.  But  the  conqueror  may,  if 
he  chooses,  consider  all  his  enemies  who 
surrender  as  prisonei-s  of  war,  tliough  it 
would  be  deemed  a  harsh  and  vindictive 
course. — The  conqueror  has  no  right  to 
inflict  upon  in-isonei-s  of  war  any  unneces- 
sary injuiy  or  violence.  He  ha.s  no  right 
to  take  away  theii-  lives,  or  subject  them 
to  cruel  punishments.  Formerly,  they 
were  sometimes  removed  into  other  coun- 
tries, or  reduced  to  a  state  of  slaveiy  for 
life.  But  these  would  now  be  thought 
such  extreme  exercises  of  power,  as  no 
Christian  sovereign  ought  to  authorize. 
Christian  sovereigns  now  usually  keep 
prisoners  of  war  under  guard,  in  suitable 
depots,  until  tliey  are  ransomed,  or  ex- 
changed by  cartel,  or  restored  upon  the 
return  of  peace.  Upon  their  return  to 
their  own  countiy,  all  such  prisonere  are, 
by  the  law  of  postliminy,  as  it  is  called, 
considered  as  redintegrated  to  all  their 
original  rights  and  privileges.  Officers  in 
tlie  public  service  are  often  released  upon 
their  parole  of  honor,  by  which  they 
promise  not  to  scne  again  in  the  war, 
until  they  are  regularly  exchanged;  and, 
if  diey  remain  in  tlie  countiy  of  the  con- 
querw,  they  are  required  to  keep  within 
certaui  limits,  and  rei)ort  themselves  at 
stated  seasons  to  some  pro})cr  officers.  If 
they  break  their  parole,  tliey  are  univer- 
sally esteemed  infamous,  and,  if  again 
taken  in  war,  may  be  treated  with  great 
severity  for  their  conduct. — Where  per- 
sons are  not  found  in  arms,  but  are  m- 
cluded  as  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  prov- 
ince which  has  smrondered,  thty  are 
treated  generally  as  subjects.  The  origi- 
nal allegiance  to  their  own  government 
is  suspended,  and  they  come  under  the 
implied  obligation  to  the  conqueror,  to 
violate  none  of  his  rights,  to  submit  to  his 
orders,  and  to  demean  themselves,  for  the 
time,  as  faithfiil  sidyects.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  conqueror  geneitilly  leaves 
them  in  possession  of  their  property,  and 
exercises  his  power  with  moderation, 
usually  quartering  his  troops  upon  them, 
levying  taxes,  and  punishing  them  only  for 
rebelhous  or  traitorous  conduct. — Where 
the  conquest  is  of  a  whole  state  (as,  indeed, 
ia  true  also  of  a  town  or  small  ten-itorj'), 
the  conqueror  has  authority  either  to  rule 


the  inhabitants  by  their  foi-mer  laws,  or  to 
create  a  new  fonn  of  government ;  or  per- 
haps, in  an  extreme  case,  to  dissolve  their 
societj-.  Where  the  conquest  is  temporary, 
while  war  rages,  it  is  rare  for  the  conqueror 
to  change  the  laws.  But,  where  the  con- 
quest is  permanent,  or  is  recognised  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  conqueror  usually  ex- 
ercises his  sovereign  power  to  annul  or 
vaiy  the  laws,  or  form  of  gOA'ernment, 
according  to  liis  own  pleasure.  It  is  not 
usual,  in  modem  times,  to  change  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  a  country,  in  cases  of 
conquest,  unless  imder  xery  jnessing  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  sovereign  j)ower  of 
the  conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by 
the  law  of  nations. — 2.  Conquest  of 
property.  This  may  be  of  movable  or 
immovable  property.  In  the  fonner  case, 
it  is  commonly  called  plunder,  or  booty,  or 
prize  of  war,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  taken.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  merely  follows  from  the 
right  of  occupation  and  siiperior  force; 
and,  therefore,  the  right  of  proj)erty  contin- 
ues no  longer  than  such  occupation  by 
superior  force.  Tlie  original  proprietor  is 
reinstated  in  his  rights  the  moment  the 
conquest  is  abandoned. — As  the  law  of 
nations  allows  the  conqueror,  in  its  utmost 
strictness,  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the 
property  of  his  enemies,  as  soon  as  it  is 
within  his  reach  by  conquest,  the  extent 
to  which  he  shall  exercise  this  harsh  pow- 
er must  depend  upon  his  own  moderation 
and  sense  of  justice.  Neutral  nations  al- 
ways respect  the  title  conferred  by  conquest 
when  it  is  already  estabhshed ;  and  ene- 
mies respect  it  only  so  far  as  it  suits  their 
own  convenience  and  policy,  when  in  the 
hands  of  enemies.  But,  when  acquired 
by  a  neutral,  they  also  respect  the  title ; 
for  that  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is 
lawfully  acquired  by  an  enemy,  may  be 
lawfully  transferred  to  a  neutral',  and  thus 
the  latter  may  acquire  a  valid  title.  There 
is  a  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between 
movable  and  immovable  property.  No 
conquest  of  the  latter  is  esteemed  absolute, 
so  as  to  divest  the  original  proprietor, 
unless  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 
an  entire  submission  and  extinction  of  the 
state  to  which  it  belongs,  or  by  an  acqui- 
escence so  long,  that  it  amounts  to  an 
abandonment  of  all  prior  right  and  title. 
But  movable  property,  whicli  is  capable 
of  being  conveyed  from  one  country  to 
another,  becomes  the  absolute  right  of  the 
conquerors  from  the  moment  of  conquest 
and  complete  possession.  Movable  prop- 
erty, captured  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  as 
an  immediate  result  of  victory,  by  an  anny 
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on  land,  is  often  called  booty  or  plunder. 
It  belongs  to  the  conquering  sovereign, 
and  portions  of  it  are  usually  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  It  seldom 
happens  now,  tliat  any  place  which  is 
captured  is  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
plimder.  Private  property  is,  for  the 
most  part,  respected  ;  but  public  property 
is  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  such 
purposes  as  he  pleases.  All  property  cap- 
tured in  war  may  be  justly  denominated 
prize.  But,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that 
is  called  prize  property,  which  is  acquired 
by  capture  and  surrender  upon  land  or 
u])on  the  ocean,  and  is  disposed  of  by 
some  formal  procceduigs,  under  the  sove- 
reign authority.  Thus,  in  England  and 
America,  all  property  captured  on  the 
ocean,  by  public  or  private  armed  ships,  is 
required  to  be  brought  into  port,  and  con- 
demned as  prize  by  the  lawful  prize  tribu- 
nals, before  the  captors  acquire  any  rights 
imder  the  capture ;  and,  in  cases  of  joint 
captures,  by  land  and  naval  forces,  a  simi- 
lar proceeding  is  usually  had. — A  question 
is  often  discussed,  at  what  time  movable 
property  captured  is  so  comj>letely  hi  the 
power  of  tlie  captoi-s,  as  to  give  them  a  per- 
fect title  to  it.  Writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions differ  on  the  point ;  and  the  practice 
of  nations  also  differs.  Some  writers  hold 
that  it  should  be  canied  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty ;  as,  for  instance,  if  captured  at  sea,  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  port  [hxfra  prresidia) 
before  the  title  of  the  original  proprietor  is 
divested.  Others  contend  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  property  has  remained  in 
possession  of  the  captors  24  hours.  But, 
at  present,  in  England  and  America  at 
least,  a  sentence  of  condeuuiation  is  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  divest  the  right 
of  the  original  proprietor  in  movable 
property.  Nevertheless,  if  a  treaty  of 
peace  takes  place  between  the  belliger- 
ents, and  no  contrary  provision  is  made, 
the  actual  state  of  things,  in  relation  to 
eajjtures,  is  deemed  rightful;  and  neither 
can  reclaim  any  thing  of  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  such  captures,  whether  there  has 
been  a  condemnation  or  not. — This  ques- 
tion, witli  regard  to  the  title  to  movable 
property,  chiefly  arises  in  cases  of  recap- 
Inrr,  or  other  cases  where  the  jus  postli- 
minii,  or  right  upon  repossession  or  return 
of  the  property  to  the  coimtry  of  the  orig- 
inal proprietor,  occurs. — 3.  Conquest  of 
immovable  i)roperty.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that,  of  such  property,  the  title 
by  conquest  is  not  deemed  perfect  or  com- 
plete, imless  recognised  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  or  cession,  by  an  extinction  of  the 
state,  or  by  a  long  acquiescence,  amouut- 
voL.  III.  38 


ing  to  an  admission  of  right.  The  con- 
queror usually  appropriates  the  public 
domains  to  himself,  and  generally  leavco 
private  property  in  possession  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors. — Whenever  there  is  a  re- 
conquest  or  reiJccupation  by  the  original 
proprietors,  their  original  right  returns  by 
the  jus  postliminii ;  and  no  intei-vening 
title,  unless  confirmed  by  treaty,  or  by  some 
other  mode,  as  above  stated,  is  recognised, 
although  it  may  have  passed  uito  the 
hands  of  a  neutral.  Where  a  conquest  is 
temporary,  it  gives  validity  to  titles  to  im- 
movable property  only  while  it  lasts.  It 
merely  sfispcnds  the  rights  of  the  former 
proprietors  at  the  conqueror's  choice ;  but 
these  rights  revive  as  soon  as  the  conquest 
is  abandoned.  The  same  thing  is  true  as 
to  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territoiy, 
whether  it  be  a  town,  province  or  state. 
The  conqueror  may,  if  he  chooses,  sus- 
I»end  all  the  common  laws  which  regulate 
l)ersons  or  property,  during  his  occupation, 
and  impose  new  ones ;  but  the  old  laws 
revive  as  soon  as  the  conquest  is  sun-en- 
dcred  or  abandoned.  Acts,  however,  done 
during  the  {)osse6sion  by  the  conquer- 
or, according  to  his  laws,  are  considered 
as  rightful  for  many  purposes.  Thus,  if 
goods  are  imported  into  a  conquered  ter- 
ritory, with  the  consent  of  the  conqueror, 
they  are  not  liable  to  forfeiture  afterwards, 
although  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
countiy  antecedent  to  the  conquest.  But 
the  prohibitory  laws  revive,  as  soon  as  the 
territory  is  regained,  by  their  o^vn  force, 
propria  vigore. — In  general,  the  laws  of 
a  conquered  territory  remain  in  full  force 
until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror. 
As  soon  as  the  conqueror  receives  the 
jiarties  under  his  protection  by  capitula- 
tion or  otherwise,  they  become  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  have  their 
persons  and  property  secure  from  viola- 
tion.— The  question  is  often  asked.  To 
whom  do  things  taken  in  war  belong  ?  to 
the  captors,  or  to  tlieir  sovereign  ?  The 
true  answer  is,  To  the  sovereign.  What- 
ever is  acquired  in  war  is  acquired  by  the 
state ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  prop- 
erty so  acquired  shall  be  disposed  of  or 
distributed  depends  upon  the  orders  of  the 
state.  In  cases  of  prizes  upon  the  ocean, 
it  is  usual  for  the  state  to  distribute  the 
property  captured,  after  condemnation,  as 
a  bounty  among  the  captoi-s. 

CoNRADiN  of  Suabia ;  the  last  of  the 
miperial  house  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.) ; 
son  of  Conrad  IV,  and  grandson  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited Naples  and  Sicily  in  1254.  Pope 
Clement  IV  would  not  acknowledge  him, 
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because  he  was  the  son  of  a  prince  who 
died  in  excouimunicatioii,  and  therefore 
confened  Sicily  on  Charles  of  Anjoii, 
brother  to  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis),  king  of 
France.  As  the  administration  of  Cliarles 
occasioned  great  (hssatisfaction,  the  people 
called  in  Conradino,  as  he  was  termed  by 
the  Italians.  He  came,  accompanied  by 
his  friend,  Frederic  prince  of  Baden,  with 
about  10,OCO  men,  in  1267.  At  fii-st,  for- 
tune seemed  to  favor  him  ;  in  12G8,  he  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  liead  of  his  army  ;  but, 
at  Tagliacozzo,  he  was  defeated,  and,  on 
his  flight,  betrayed  by  Frangipani,  and 
taken  prisoner  with  his  friend.  Charles 
of  Anjou,  with  the  consent  of  the  ])oi)e, 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded,  Oct.  25, 
1268,  in  the  maiket-place  of  Naples.  Con- 
radjn  was  but  16  years  old.  He  died  with 
admirable  firmness,  after  having  declared 
his  relation,  Peter  of  Arragon,  the  heir  of 
his  realm.  Peter  gained  possession  of 
Sicily  in  1282,  when  the  Sicilian  vespers 
put  an  end  to  the  French  power  in  that 
country.  It  is  supposed  tliat  a  German 
poem,  a  Minnelied,  or  love  song,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  Manessian  collection,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  king  Conrad,  was  com- 
posed by  him.  He  had  inherited  a  love 
for  the  Gennan  language  and  i)oetry  from 
his  grandfather  Frederic  II.  (See  Fred- 
eric von  Raumer's  Gcschichte  der  Hohen- 
stavfen  und  ihrer  Zeit,  6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1825. ) 
CoNRiNG,  Hermann,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Norden, 
in  East  Friesland,  in  1606 ;  survived  an 
attack  of  the  plague,  and  aftei^wards  stud- 
ied at  Helmstadt  and  Leyden,  devoting 
himself  chitfiy  to  theology  and  medicine  ; 
was  api)ointecl,  in  1G32,  professor  of  j)hi- 
losophy  at  Helmstadt,  in  1636  professor 
of  medicine,  and  remained  in  this  city 
until  his  death  in  1G81.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  almost  every  department  of 
knowledge,  and  was  invited,  in  1649,  by 
the  pi-incess  of  East  Friesland,  to  be  her 
physician.  In  1650,  he  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den, and,  in  1664,  a  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.  At  a  later  period,  the  title  of  a 
counsellor  was  confeiTcd  on  him  by  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  the 
elector  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  then 
made  professor  of  law.  The  Gennan  em- 
peror likewise  distinguished  him.  From 
far  and  near  his  advice  was  sought  in  po- 
htical  and  legal  cases.  He  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  history  of  the  Gennan  empire, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  German  j )ub- 
lic  law,  in  which  he  opened  a  new  path. 
He  wrote,  it  is  true,  no  new  system  or 
compendium,  but  many  treatises  on  par- 


ticular subjects,  highly  serviceable  for 
others,  and  educated  many  celebrated 
scholars.  Such  were  his  acquirements, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  api)iy 
them,  tliat  he  is  said,  on  offering  his  hand 
to  a  lady,  to  have  asked  her  whether  she 
would  like  to  liave  him  a  theologian,  ju- 
rist, diplomatist  or  physician.  His  com- 
plete works,  with  his  biography,  were 
published  in  1730,  in  Brunswick,  6  vols. 
fol.,  by  Gobel.  They  contain  poUtical, 
historical,  medical,  philosophical,  jurid- 
ical, &c.  treatises,  besides  letters  and 
poems. 

CoNSALvi,  Ercole,  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  pope  Pius  VII,  was  bom,  in 
1757,  at  Toscanella ;  studied  theology,  pol- 
itics, music  and  literature.  His  views  on 
the  French  revolution,  publicly  expressed, 
gained  him  tJie  favor  of  the  aunts  of  Louis 
XVI,  and,  through  the  influence  of  these 
ladies,  he  became  auditor  of  the  rota  at 
Rome.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  charged 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  friends  of  the 
French,  which  he  did  with  great  strict- 
ness, and,  on  this  account,  was  banished 
when  the  French  entered  Rome,  in  1798. 
He  afterwards  became  secretary  of  cardi- 
nal Chiaramonti,  and,  when  his  patron 
was  elected  pope  (Pius  VII),  became  one 
of  the  first  cardinals,  and  afterwards  secre- 
tary of  state.  Consalvi  was  the  person  who 
concluded  the  famous  concordate  with 
Napoleon.  In  1806,  cardinal  Casoni  de 
Sarzana  took  his  place,  and  Consalvi  lived, 
like  his  master,  in  a  kind  of  retirement. 
In  1814,  he  became  papal  minister  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  effected  the 
restoration  of  the  marks  and  legations  to 
the  pope.  In  1815,  he  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiations with  France  ;  at  the  same  time, 
lie  drew  up  the  celebrated  edict  motu  pro- 
pi-io.  Until  the  death  of  Pius  VII,  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  all  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  aflairs  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  possessed  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  pope.  He  gave  a  large  sum  to 
e»-ect  a  monument  to  his  master,  and  died 
in  Rome,  Jan.  24, 1824. 

Conscription  ;  the  enlisting  (enrdle- 
ment,  in  French)  of  the  inliabitants  of  a 
countiy  capable  of  bearing  arms,  by  a 
compulsory  lev)',  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government.  It  is  distinguished  from  re- 
cruiting, or  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
name  is  derived  fiom  the  niihtary  consti- 
tution of  ancient  Rome.  Every  Roman 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
from  his  17th  to  his  45th  year ;  hence  no 
recruiting,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  took  place,  but  only  levying  {dekc- 
tus).    According  to  law,  four  legions  of 
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infantry  (66G6  men  composing  one  legion), 
two  for  each  consul,  were  annually  levied. 
The  consuls  who,  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, were  always  commanders  of  the 
army,  announced  every  year,  after  the 
legionary  tribunes  were  elected,  by  a  her- 
ald or  a  written  order,  that  a  levy  was  to  be 
made  (milites  cogercy  coUigere,  scribere, 
conscribcre).  This  was  the  proper  con- 
Kcription.  All  citizens  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  obliged,  under  penalty  of  losing 
their  fortune  and  liberty,  to  assemble  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  or  near  the  capitol, 
where  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs,  made  the  levy  by  the  assistance  of 
the  legionary  tribunes.  The  consuls  or- 
dered such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out 
of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obUged 
to  answer  to  his  name,  after  Avhich  as 
many  were  chosen  as  were  wanted.  This 
lasted  until  the  time  of  the  emperoi-s, 
when  large  annies  were  constantly  re- 
quired :  these  were  generally  recruited  in 
the  provinces.  France,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  declared  it  the  duty  and 
lionor  of  every  citizen  to  serve  in  tlie  ar- 
my of  his  countiy.  Every  French  citizen 
was  born  a  soldier,  and  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  army  from  16  to  40  years  of  age. 
From  40  to  60  yeai-s,  he  belonged  to  the 
national  guard.  Every  year,  the  young 
men  of  the  military  age  were  assembled, 
and  distributed  in  the  different  military 
divisions.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who, 
among  the  able-bodied  men  of  suitable 
age,  should  take  arms.  In  several  states 
belonging  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  this  measure  was  imitated.  But 
the  constant  wars  under  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  anticipation,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  year  of  conscription,  made 
this  usage,  though  just  and  patriotic  in  its 
principle,  so  un])opular  in  France,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  abolish  it  in  the 
charter  {Charte  consiitidioniidk,  art.  12). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  some 
other  states  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  a  great  part  of  the  soldiere  raised 
by  coi)scrij)tiou  served  so  reluctantly,  that 
the  governments  made  parents,  and  even 
neighbors,  answerable  for  their  conduct. 
In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  however,  con- 
scription exists,  at  present,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  Prussia,  every 
pei-son,  except  the  mediatised  princes,  and 
the  sons  of  a  widow  who  support  her, 
&c.  (the  latter  exceptions  also  existed  in 
France),  is  obliged  to  sei-ve  three  years  in 
the  standing  army,  from  17  years  of  age 
to  21  ;  after  this,  he  belongs  to  the  militia 
(q.  V.)  until  50.  Those,  however,  who 
enter  the  army  voluntarily,  and  pay  for 


their  equipment,  serve  but  one  year  in  the 
standing  army ;  but  only  such  persons  as, 
on  examination,  appear  to  have  a  certain 
degree  of  education,  are  admitted.  Theo- 
logical students  are  not  exempted.  In  Aus- 
tria, a  person  once  enlisted  must  ser\'e  as 
long  as  the  government  pleases.  Den- 
mark is  the  only  contmental  state  in  which 
the  old  principle,  common  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  is  kept  up, 
that  all  persons  bom  in  cities,  the  sons  of 
officers  and  noblemen,  are  exempted  fiom 
service.  In  England  and  the  U.  States, 
no  citizen  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  stand- 
ing army.  The  character,  therefore,  of 
the  annies  of  these  two  countries  is  very 
different  fi-om  that  of  those  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  latter  being  of  a  deci- 
dedly superior  qualitj'.  The  advantage 
of  obtaining  superior  soldiers,  however, 
would  never  reconcile  the  people  of  these 
two  countries  to  the  system  of  compelling 
citizens  to  serve  in  the  standing  army. 
(See  Militia.) 

Consecration  ;  the  action  by  which 
a  thing,  animal  or  person  is  destined  for 
the  service  of  God  or  of  the  deities  of  pa- 
ganism. It  is  opposed  to  profanation  and 
sacrilege.  Witli  the  Romans,  consecratio 
at  fii-st  signified  only  dedication ;  but  under 
the  emperors,  it  denoted  deification  [anodi- 
w<"s).  (See  Apotheosis.)  The  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  practise  the 
consecration  of  things  and  jjersons,  and 
gi'ound  the  usage  on  numerous  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  several  in  the 
New.  That  God  conunanded  consecra- 
tion in  the  Okl  Testament  is  undeniable. 
(For  the  consecration  of  priests,  see  Priest.) 
In  a  narrower  sense,  tlie  word  consecra- 
tion is  particularly  used  for  the  act  of  the 
priest  who  celebrates  the  mass,  by  which 
he  is  considered  as  changing  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  There  was  formerly  a  warm  con- 
test between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic chiu'ches  on  this  subject ;  the  former 
maintaining  that,  in  the  consecration  of 
the  elements,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
use  the  words  of  Christ,  but  to  invoke  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  latter  denied  that 
any  such  invocation  was  required.  At 
present,  the  Greeks  themselves  arc  di- 
vided on  this  point.  The  Protestants  do 
not  consider  consecration  so  important  as 
the  tAvo  Catholic  sects  do,  (See  the  ar- 
ticles Sacrament  and  Transidystantiatum.) 
The  consecration  of  the  pope  is  a  cere- 
mony which  takes  place  immediately  after 
his  election. 

CoNSERVATORio.  (See  thefoUowing  ar- 
ticle.) 
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Conservatory  (conscrvatorio,  in  Ital- 
ian) ;  a  musical  school  intcnde<l  for  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  musical  talents. 
They  are  sometimes  public  l3cnevolent 
establishments,  including  hospitals,  sup- 
])orted  by  rich  private  persons.  The  j)ii- 
pils  have  board,  lodging,  clothing  and 
insti-uction  gratis.  Besides  these  pupils, 
othei-s  are  received,  who  pay  for  their  in- 
struction ;  as,  in  Italy,  the  instruction  in 
consenatories is  preferred  to pri\ate teach- 
ing. In  Naples,  there  were  formerly  three 
consei-vatories  for  boys ;  in  Venice,  four 
for  girls.  The  most  famous  among  the 
former  was  that  of  Santa  Maria  Loretto, 
established  in  1537.  Leo,  Durante,  Scar- 
latti and  PoiTTora  were  tcachere  at  this 
school ;  and,  among  the  great  musicians 
educated  there,  it  counted  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Traetta,  Piccini,  Sac- 
chini,  Guglielmi,  Anfossi,  Paesielio,  and 
others.  There  were  generally  more  than 
200  pupils  fi-om  8  to  10  yeai-s  of  age  in 
the  conservatory  of  Loretto  ;  in  the  others, 
about  half  this  number.  Pupils  were  re- 
ceived from  8  to  20  years  of  age.  The 
period  during  which  they  obliged  them- 
selves to  stay  in  the  establishment  was 
generally  8  years.  If,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  i)uj)il  had  no  talents  for 
music,  he  was  sent  away.  The  conser- 
vatories in  Venice  were  established  in  the 
same  way.  They  were  called  ospedcde 
delta  pitta,  delle  mendicant i,  delle  incurahili, 
and  ospedialetto  di  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
Sacchini  was  for  a  long  time  the  first  in- 
Btixicter  in  the  latter.  The  girls  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  vciy  strict  monas- 
tic kind  of  hie,  and  used  to  remain  in  the 
establishment  till  they  were  mamed.  All 
instruments  used  in  the  public  concerts 
were  played  here  liy  girls  and  women. 
From  these  conservatories  issued  the  great 
number  of  composci-s  and  male  and  fe- 
male singei-s,  who  were  met  in  every  part 
of  Euro{)e.  In  Naples, the  consenatories 
are  reduced  to  a  single  establishment, 
which,  in  1818,  was  removed  to  the  for- 
mer nunnei-y  of  St.  Sebastiano,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  real  collegia  di  musica. 
In  Milan,  the  viceroy  Eugene  established 
a  conser\ator}'  in  1808,  the  direction  of 
which  was  given  to  A.sioli.  It  has  14 
professors  and  (30  pujjils.  In  France,  mu- 
sic was  very  little  cultivated  until  Itahan 
and  German  music  was  introduced  by 
Piccini,  Sacchini,  Ghick  and  others.  The 
want  of  singers  was  now  felt.  The  opera 
therefore  established  a  musical  school, 
and,  in  1784,  it  was  elevated  into  an  ecole 
royale  de  chant  et  de  declamation.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  revolution  tliat  this  institu- 


tion acquired  a  high  degree  of  importance. 
The  want  of  musicians  for  14  armies  was 
then  felt,  and  in  November,  171_t3,  the 
convention  decreed  an  institut  national  de 
musique.  In  1795,  it  received  its  final  or- 
ganization, and  the  name  of  conservatmre. 
It  was  intended  for  both  sexes.  000  pu- 
pils, from  all  the  departments,  were  to  be 
instructed  there  by  115  teachers.  The 
expenses  were  fixed  at  210,000  fraiKS 
amiually,  but,  in  1802,  were  limited  to 
100,000  francs,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers  was  re- 
duced. The  instruction  was  divided  be- 
tween music  and  theatrical  declamation. 
The  most  distinguished  musicians  have 
been  instructers  in  this  institution  ;  of 
whom  we  need  only  mention  Gossec, 
M6hul,  Garat,  Choron,  Cherubini,  Gretiy, 
Boieldieu,  Kreutzer,  &c.  Since  its  foun- 
dation, 2000  musicians  and  singers  of  both 
sexes  have  been  educated  there.  At  the 
same  time,  the  conservatoire  is  the  central 
point  of  all  amateurs  of  music.  The  pub- 
lic performances  of  the  pupils  are  the 
most  splendid  concerts  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
ecution of  symphonies,  in  particular,  is 
unparalleled.  For  almost  all  branches  of 
music,  the  conservatoire  has  published  ele- 
mentary works,  or  methods,  as  they  are 
called,  which  arc  circulated  and  adopted 
throughout  Europe.  The  institutions  of 
the  same  name,  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
are  less  important.     The 

Conservatoire  royal  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
at  Paris,  is  an  establishment,  which  de- 
ser\^esthe  greatest  praise,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  models  of  machines,  of  manufac- 
tures, &c.,  and  liaving  professors,  who  de- 
liver lectures  on  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
the  processes  used  in  manufacturing,  to 
I)ersons  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  pursuing  mechanical  arts  and  the 
business  of  manufacturing  in  a  scientific 
way.  The  king  selects  the  pupils.  The 
foundation  of  this  praiseworthy  establish- 
ment was  laid  on  the  19th  Vend^miairc, 
year  III  (Oct.  10, 1794),  by  the  convention. 
After  many  important  clianges,  it  was 
finally  organized  by  an  ordinance,  Nov. 
25, 1819.  The  institution  is  in  the  me  St, 
Martin. 

Conservatory,  in  gardening,  is  a  term 
generally  applied,  by  gardeners,  to  plant- 
houses,  m  which  the  plants  are  raised  in  a 
bed  or  border  without  the  use  of  pots. 
They  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  pleas- 
ure ground,  along  with  the  other  hot- 
houses, but  more  frequently  attached  to 
the  mansion.  The  principles  of  their  con- 
struction are,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  foi 
tlie  green-house,  with  the  single  difference 
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of  a  pit  or  bed  of  earth  being  substituted 
for  the  stage,  find  a  narrow  border  instead 
of  suiTounding  flues.  The  power  of  ad- 
mitting abundance  of  air,  both  by  the  sides 
and  roof,  is  highly  requisite  both  for  the 
green-house  and  conscrvatoiy  ;  but  for  die 
latter,  it  is  desirable,  in  almost  every  case, 
that  the  roof,  and  even  the  glazed  sides, 
should  be  removable  in  summer.  When 
the  construction  of  the  conservatory  does 
not  admit  of  this,  the  plants  in  a  few  years 
bocome  etiolated,  and  naked  below,  and 
are  no  longer  objects  of  beauty ;  but  when 
the  whole  superstructure,  excepting  the 
north  side,  is  removed  during  summer, 
the  influence  of  the  rains,  winds,  dews, 
and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  produces  a 
bushiness  of  form,  closeness  of  foliage,  and 
a  vividness  of  color,  not  attainable  by  any 
other  means.  Tlierefore  a  conservatoiy 
of  any  of  the  common  forms,  unless  it  be 
one  devoted  entirely  to  pahns,  lems,  sdta- 
minc(B,  or  other  simileu'ly  growuig  plants, 
should  always  be  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  taking  off  the  sashes  of  the  roof 
anrl  the  front ;  and  if  it  be  a  detached 
structure  in  the  flower-garden,  a  plan  that 
would  admit  of  the  removal  of  every  thing 
excepting  the  flues  and  the  plants,  would 
be  the  most  suitable. 

Consilium  abeundi  (Latin ;  advice  to 
depart).  There  are  two  ways  in  Germany 
of  dismissing  a  student  from  a  university — 
the  consilium  abeundi,  and  the  relegatio. 
The  former  is  witliout  any  imputation  on 
the  morals  of  the  student,  and  inflicted  for 
youthful  imprudences;  the  latter  is  the 
jiunislunent  of  crimes.  Since  the  late  po- 
lice regulations  respecting  the  universities, 
the  relegatio  is  an  extremely  severe  pun- 
ishment, as  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort 
made  a  rule  tliat  no  relegated  student 
should  be  admitted  into  another  univer- 
sity, or  be  capable  of  any  appointment  by 
any  German  government  The  pardon 
of  the  ruler,  however,  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  a  change  of  conduct. 

Consistory  (from  the  Latin  consisto- 
riuni).  This  word  lias  been  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
))articularly  from  the  tune  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  (hed  A.  D.  138.  The  empe- 
rors had  a  college  of  counselloi-s  [consisto- 
liani)  about  them,  who  were  obliged  to  be 
always  together  [consistere),  in  order  to 
determine  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  the  emperor.  The  council  was 
called  consistonum  sacrum,  or  consistorium 
prindpum.  When  the  Roman  hierarchy 
had  become  finnly  established,  and  the 
bishops  liad  acquired  jurisdiction  in  many 
cases,  they  imitated  the  institutions  and 
38* 


names  appertaining  to  the  secular  power. 
Thus,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  high- 
est council  of  state,  in  the  papal  govern- 
ment, has  been  called  consistory.  The 
ordinaiy  consistory  of  the  pope  assembles 
every  week  in  the  papal  palace ;  the  ex- 
traordinary consistories  are  called  togeth- 
er, by  the  })ope,  according  as  occasions 
arise  for  regulating  anew  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  These  are  called  secret  consisto- 
ries. All  political  affairs  of  importance, 
the  election  of  cardinals,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  &c.,  are  transacted  in  the  consisto- 
ly.  Also  in  Protestant  countries,  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  consistories  exist,  which 
manage  the  affaira  of  the  church  as  far  as 
the  monarch,  the  highest  bishop,  allows 
them.  In  Russia,  they  are  little  more 
than  the  executive  officers  of  the  minister, 
through  whom  he  manages  the  concerns 
of  schools  and  churches.  In  Vienna,  and 
in  Paris,  likewise,  Protestant  consistories 
exist,  which  are  the  highest  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  those  countries. 

CoNsoLATo  DEL  Mare.  (Scc  Commer- 
cial Law.) 

Consols  ;  the  abbreviation  of  consoli- 
dated, i.  e.,  funds ;  the  largest  of  the  English 
funds,  formed  by  the  consohdation  of  dif- 
ferent annuities,  which  had  been  severally 
formed  hi  to  a  capital.    (See  Funds.) 

Consonance,  if  we  deduce  the  defini- 
tion of  this  word  from  its  etymology,  is 
the  effect  of  two  or  more  sounds  heard  at 
the  same  time ;  but  its  signification  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  concording  intervals. 
When  the  inter^^al  of  a  consonance  is  in- 
vaiiable,  it  is  called  perfect;  and  when  it 
may  be  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  termed 
imperfect. 

Consonants  (from  the  Latin  con-sonans, 
sounding  at  the  same  time) ;  those  letters 
which  cannot  be  pronounced  Ijy  them- 
selves, but  want  the  aid  of  vowels,  as,  b,  k. 
This  circumstance  shows  that  the  division 
of  syllables  into  letters  is  artificial ;  the 
natural  division  of  languages  being  sylla- 
bles, which,  in  fact,  are  the  elementary 
sounds  of  which  languages  are  composed. 
It  deserves,  however,  the  praise  of  great 
ingenuity ;  nay,  we  consider  it  as  one  of 
those  grand  and  simple  ideas,  which,  like 
the  invention  of  the  mode  of  Aviiting 
numbers,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  per- 
fonned  with  the  Arabic  ciphers,  as  they 
are  called,  evince  the  most  philosophical 
spirit  in  their  conceivei"S.  There  does 
not,  in  most  instances,  exist,  in  reality,  so 
clear  a  division  between  the  consonants 
and  vowels  of  a  syllable,  as  we  express  by 
\vriting,  but  both  form  one  inseparable 
sound.    Consonants  are  to  be  considered 
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the  more  permanent  part  of  language. 
The  \  owels  are  comparatively  little  regard- 
ed in  etymology.  Some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrews,  did  not  even  write 
the  greater  number  of  the  vowels.  We 
flo  not  know  of  any  language,  in  which  all 
the  five  simple  vowels— a  (bar),  e  (where), 
i  (bill),  0  (rode),  u  (push) — or  the  five  vowel 
sounds,  such  as  they  exist  in  the  conti- 
nental languagesof  Europe — are  not  found ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  consonants,  languages 
diflfer  very  much :  thus  the  German  has 
no  sound  like  the  Enghsh  th ;  the  EngUsh 
no  German  ch ;  both  no  Polish  guttural  /, 
&c.  Some  nations  have  an  antipathy  to- 
wards certain  classes  of  consonants,  and 
use  them,  either  not  at  all,  or  seldom,  as 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  several  In- 
dian tribes.  The  various  interesting  rela- 
tions of  consonants  to  vowels,  and  of  the 
sounds  and  lettere  in  the  different  idioms, 
have  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory 
investigation,  which  is  so  much  the 
more  desirable,  as  general  philology  has 
attracted,  in  this  age,  the  attention  of 
several  distinguished  literati,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  this  hemisphei-e.  Mr.  P.  Du- 
ponceau  has  led  the  way,  in  these  investi- 
gations, by  his  English  PhonoIoOT,  or  an 
Essay  towards  an  Analysis  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  component  Sounds  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society, 
iu  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  new  ser.  1818 — a 
treatise  which  ranks  with  the  otlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  acute,  comjjrehen- 
sive  and  learned  mind.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  more  the  science  of  languages  is 
developed,  the  more  obvious  will  be  the 
necessity  of  the  study  of  plionology,  by 
which  Mr.  Duponceau  denotes,  in  general, 
the  knowledge  of  the  soimds  produced  liy 
the  human  voice.  The  various  relations 
of  consonants  and  vowels  will  then  be  in- 
vestigated. In  the  Essay  on  Phonology, 
the  learned  inquirer  says,  "  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  in  tlie  English  lan- 
guage, more  tlian  29  pure  elementary 
sounds,  of  which  7  are  vocal,  21  organic 
or  consonant,  and  2  are  a.spirations  or 
spirits."  In  a  spelling-lxwk  of  the  Sand- 
wich island  language,  printed  at  the  Sand- 
Avich  islands,  there  are  l)ut  12  consonants 
enumerated  ;  c,f,  g,  q,  s,  x,  z,  ;/,  not  occur- 
ring in  the  language.  In  different  lan- 
gueiges,  the  consonants  are  clas.sified  in 
different  ways :  thus,  in  Greek,  1,  accord- 
ing to  the  organs,  into 

Labials,  P,  ",  0.- 1» ; 

Linguals,  i,  r,  d,  »,  \,p,a; 

Palatics,  y>  «,  x : 
or,  2,  according  to  their  qualities,  into 


Scmi-voAveb,   >.•  /'>  ">  P-  called,  also, 

liquids,  and  the  sibilant  a  :  and 
IWutes,  which  are 

Aspirates,  0>  X'  "  ' 

Medials,  >i,  y,  ^  5 

Soft,   n,  K,  T. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  gi-eatest  interest  to  m- 
vestigate  the  different  relations  of  conso- 
nants, and  to  obser\e  how  they  rim  into 
eacli  otlier,  both  in  words  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  in  words  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another.  This  is  of  particular 
use  in  learning  languages  derived  from 
Latin ;  for  instance,  tlie  Latin  /  was  pro- 
nounced, by  the  Spaniards,  so  soft,  that  it 
became  an  h,  and  at  last  vanished,  in  pro- 
nunciation, entirely,  so  that  facere  became 
hacer.  The  circumstance  that  consonants 
cannot  be  pronounced  by  themselves,  and 
that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
shades  between  the  difl^ercnt  consonants, 
and  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same 
consonant,  is  the  reason  th.at  there  is  much 
more  difference  between  different  lan- 
guages in  regard  to  the  pi-onunciation  of 
consonants  than  that  of  vowels,  and  that 
hardly  an  alphabet  exists  which  provides 
for  every  organic  sound  or  consonant  by 
a  proper  letter ;  almost  all  contrive,  in  a 
conventional  way,  to  designate  certain 
consonants  pecuhar  to  them.  It  ought, 
hoAvever,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  one  rea- 
son of  this  circumstance  is,  that  most  na- 
tions did  not  invent  the  alphabet  which 
they  use,  but  received  that  of  a  more 
cultivated  nation,  adapted  to  a  more  im- 
proved language.  The  Greek  alphabet  is 
one  of  the  purest ;  we  mean  one  which 
needs  the  fewest  artificial  contrivances,  in 
order  to  designate  its  various  sounds, 
though  it  has  to  denote  many.  The  al- 
phabet now  used  for  the  Sandwich  island 
language  may,  indeed,  be  called  purer; 
but  it  has  to  designate  only  a  few  ele- 
mentary sounds,  compared  with  the  al- 
phabets of  other  languages.  We  must 
direct  our  reader's  attention  to  Mr.  John 
Pickering's  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Orthog- 
raphy for  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
America,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy,  and  published  by  itself, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1820,  according  to 
which  the  missionaries  have  already  print- 
ed several  works  in  those  languages.  (See 
Oi-Owgraphy.)  The  melodious  sound  or 
music  of  a  language  depends,  in  paii, 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  vowels  to  the 
consonants,  a  language  becoming  too  hard 
if  there  are  too  many  consonants.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  euphony  of  a  language 
depends  entirely  on  this  proportion,  and 
that  it  becomes  the  more  melodious  ac- 
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cording  aa  the  proportion  of  vowels  is 
greater.  In  this,  as  in  every  tiling  else, 
much  of  the  eticct  dejKjnds  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  elements.  The  proper  dis- 
position of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
happy  mingling  of  the  long  and  short,  of  the 
accented  and  unaccented  vowels,  produces 
the  sweet  harmony  of  a  tongue.  Many 
savage  idioms,  which  sound  little  better 
than  the  inarticulate  cries  of  animals,  are 
full  of  vowels  ;  indeed,  the  cry  of  animals 
itself  is  mostly  composed  of  vocal  sounds. 
Tlie  euphony  of  a  phrase  is  not  unfre- 
qucntly  produced  by  a  consonant,  as  in 
the  way  in  which  a  hiatus  is  avoided  in 
Greek.  So,  too,  the  French,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  sound  tlie  s  in  such  connex- 
ions as  Ics  ans;  while  they  omit  sound- 
ing that  letter  in  cases  where  it  imme- 
diately precedes  a  consonant,  as  in  les 
chevaux.  Tliere  are  several  other  things 
required  to  give  harmony  to  the  sound  of 
a  language ;  for  mstance,  the  clear  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowels,  if  they  are  in  abun- 
dance. It  occun-ed  to  the  writer,  wliile 
preparing  this  article,  that  it  would  lead  to 
interesting  results,  if  the  proportion  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  in  the  different 
languages,  could  l>e  ascertained ;  but  the 
conclusions,  to  whicli  he  has  been  led  by 
such  investigation  as  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  subject,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
indications  of  what  might  be  learned  from 
more  thorough  inquiries,  than  as  facts 
from  which  genei-al  deductions  can  be 
safely  drawn.  In  making  the  comparison, 
l)as3Jiges  have  been  taken  fiom  the  popu- 
lar poets  of  different  countries.  The  dif- 
ferent passages  were  in  the  same  measure, 
or  in  measures  vei-y  similar,  so  that  the 
number  of  syllables  in  each  would  be  very 
nearly  the  same.  For  English,  Italian, 
German,  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  three 
stanzas  have  been  taken  from  each  of  the 
follo\ving  poems  respectively — the  begin- 
ning of  Childe  Harold,  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
the  Dedication  of  Gothe,  prefixed  to  his 
Faust,  the  Luisiada  of  Camoens,  and  the 
Araucana  ;  for  French,  24  lines  of  the  Ix^- 
ginning  of  the  Thibaiuk  of  Racine ;  for 
Greek  (Ionic),  24  hexametere  of  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  Oli/sseif,  and  for  the  Attic 
dialect,  the  Ixjginning  of  the  Anabasis ;  and 
for  Latin,  the  24  first  hexameters  of  Ovid. 
To  give  any  thing  like  accuracy  to  such 
investigations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  results 
ought  to  be  taken  both  from  prose  and 
poetiy,  also  from  many  different  writers, 
and  the  language  of  conversation.  In  the 
begimiing  of  the  Odyssey,  the  j)roportion 
of  consonants  to  vowels  was  found  to  be 
as  3  :  4 — a  very  melodious  proi)oi-tion,  as 


will  soon  be  seen.  It  ought,  however,  not 
to  l)e  forgotten,  that  the  Greek  language  is 
full  of  diphthongs,  which,  m  counting,  were 
reckoned  always  as  two  letters,  because, 
with  regard  to  many,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  they  were  pronounced  altogether 
as  one  sound,  or,  in  some  measure,  as  two, 
as  the  Italians  pronounce  paura.  In  the 
Attic  dialect,  the  i)roportion  of  consonants 
to  vowels  was  as  1 : 1.006.  The  difference, 
then,  between  the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialect, 
would  be, 

Ionic,  zr  3  :  4  r=  1  :  1.3a3  .  .  . 

Attic,  =  1  :  1.006 

0.327 
there  would,  therefore,  be  0.327  more 
vowels  m  the  Ionic  dialect — a  very  great 
difference.  In  Latin,  the  proportion  of 
consonants  to  vowels  was  a  htde  less  than 
6:5;  and  in  Italian,  as  11  :  10 ; 


Latin, 
Italian, 


1.2 

1.1 


0.1 


which  would  show,  if  euphony  depended 
altogether  uj)on  this  proportion,  that  the 
Italian  language  had  added  one  tenth  to  the 
euphony  of  the  Latin.  The  harmony  of 
the  Tuscan  dialect  was  forcibly  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  while  counting  the 
letters,  by  the  great  similarity  in  the  num- 
ber of  letters  in  each  verse :  a  very  uni- 
fonn  distribution  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, therefore,  exists  in  the  beautiful  and 
nnisical  tongue  of  Ariosto  and  Dante. 
In  Sj)anish  (not  counting  the  A,  and  count- 
ing qu  befoi'e  e  and  i  as  one  letter,  ch  be- 
fore e  and  i  in  Italian  having  also  been 
counted  as  one),  the  proportion  of  conso- 
nants to  vowels  was  found  to  be  a  little 
less  than  1.24  :  1,  or  a  little  more  than  6 
consonants  to  5  vowels.  It  must  be  ob- 
served here,  that  the  Italian  language  has 
veiy  many  double  consonants,  as  opponer, 
volli,  bellezza,  &c.,  which,  in  respect  to 
euj)hony,  ought  to  be  counted  only  as 
one,  because  they  are  hardly  heard  as  two, 
and  only  give  a  {)eculiar  sound  to  the 
preceding  vowel.  But  this  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  vowels  in  the  language 
very  much,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  Spanisli,  which  has  throAvn  out  al- 
most all  the  double  consonants  except  U. 
In  Portuguese,  the  consonants  were  to 
the  vowels  as  1.02  :  1.  This  shows  a 
greater  quantity  of  vowels  in  the  Por- 
tuguese than  m  Spanish ;  but  the  very 
frequent  repetition  of  nasal  sounds  in  the 
former  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  musical 
character.  Thus  far  tlie  amount  of  vow- 
els and  consonants  was  pretty  easily  as- 
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certained,  because  the  tlirce  langiiages  of 
Latin  descent,  whose  proportions  have 
been  given,  have  so  far  simplified  their 
Orthography,  that  httle  more  is  written 
than  the  pronunciation  requires :  but  how 
different  is  the  case  in  French  and  Eng- 
hsh !  What  a  difference,  for  instance, 
between  the  sounds  and  number  of  lettere 
in  the  third  verse  of  the  TMhaide, 

Mes  yerix  depuis  six  nwis  elount  ouverts  aitx  lai-mes, 

and  in  the  first  verse  of  Childe  Harold, 

Oh  ihou,  in  Hellas  deemed  of  heavenly  birih  ! 

In  the  specimens  of  these  two  lan- 
guages, therefoi-e,  the  writer  first  counted 
all  the  ^vritten  consonants  and  vowels, 
and  secondly  the  consonantal  and  vocal 
sounds,  reckoning  all  the  sim])le  sounds, 
as  th,  sh,  in  English,  or  eu,  ou,  in  French, 
as  one,  and  leaving  out  the  lettei-s  not 
pronounced  at  all,  as  ^h  in  though,  or  ent 
in  itoient.  The  proportion  ascertained  by 
the  first  enumeration  may  be  termed  the 
orViographic  proportion;  that  ascertained 
by  the  second,  the  phonic  proportion.  The 
same  way  of  counting  was  employed  on 
German,  not  because,  in  this  idiom,  tso 
many  letters  are  written,  without  being 
pronounced  at  all,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
languages,  but  because,  in  German,  many 
simple  sounds,  as  eu,  ilu,  sch,  r.h,  &.c.  are 
written  with  two  characters.  Every  body 
sees,  that  such  a  distinction  between  the 
orthographic  and  phonic  proportion  was 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  a  comparison 
between  these  languages  and  those  Ijefore 
mentioned.  A  Greek  would  have  written 
though  in  this  way,  Ow.  In  French,  the 
orthographic  proportion  of  the  consonants 
to  the  vowels  was  found  to  be  1.27  :  1, 
and  the  phonic  proportion,  1.34  :  1 ;  so 
that,  in  French,  more  vowels  are  ^vritten 
and  not  separately  pronounced,  or  not  at 
all,  than  consonants.  In  English,  the  or- 
thographic proportion  of  the  consonants 
to  the  vowels  was  1.52  :  1,  and  the  phonic 
proportion,  1.51  :  1.  In  German,  the 
orthographic  proportion  of  consonants  to 
vowels  was  1.64  :  1,  ajid  the  phonic  pro- 
portion, 1.67  :  1.  In  Swedish,  the  propor- 
tion was  1.64  :  1  ;  in  Dutch,  the  propor- 
tion was  1.5  :  1,  or  3  :  2.  Of  the  two 
latter  languages,  the  orthographic  propor- 
tion only  is  given,  as  the  writer  is  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  de- 
cide, in  regard  to  some  letters,  whether 
they  should  be  taken  phonically  as  one  or 
two.  The  language  of  the  Sandwich 
islands  exliibited  the  uncommon  propor- 
tion of  consonants  to  vowels  1  :  1.8,  or 
five  consonants  to    nuie   vowels.     The 


great  proportion  of  vowels  to  consonants, 
in  this  idiom,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
line,  in  wliich  it  ouglit  to  be  remembered 
that  every  letter  is  to  lie  pronounced : 

—neiau  ia  mtkou  ,  ai  no  i  ka  olelo  mui,  i  U  oleic  a 
ke  Akua. 

Tliis  line  is  taken  from  the  missionary 
spelUng-book  above  mentioned.  In  the 
Seneca  Indian  huiguage,  into  whicli  the 
Gosjjel  of  St.  Luke  was  translated  by 
T.  S.  Harris,  and  published  in  New  York, 
1829,  the  proportion  of  the  consonants  to 
the  vowels  was  as  1.18  :  1 ;  in  Chahta  In- 
dian, or  tlie  language  of  the  Chcctaws, 
the  proportion  was  1.2  :  1.  The  i)hon!C 
proportion  of  consonants  to  vowels  in 
Sanscrit  was  1.12  :  1 ;  in  Malay,  1.33  :  1 ; 
in  Persian,  1.33:1;  in  Hebrew,  1.2:1, 
and  in  common  Arabic,  1.08  :  1.  If  we 
then  arrange  all  these  proportions  in  a 
tabular  form,  we  shall  have  the  following 
series : 


Cons.    Vowels. 

Sandwich  islands  .  .  1       ;  1.8 

^      .    (Ionic  dial.  1       :  1.333 

'^''*^^''  ?  Auic  dial.  1       :  1.006 

Portuguese 1.02  :  1 

Common  Arabic   .  .  1.08  ;  1* 

Italian 1.1    :  1 

Seneca  Indians  .  .  .  1.18  :  1 

Chahta  Indians  ...  1.2    :  1 

Sanscrit 1.2    :  1*) 

Latin 1.2    :  1    W 

Hebrew 1.2    ;  1*) 

Spanish 1 .24  :  1 

Pei-sian 1.33  :  P 

Malay 1.33  :  \*  X 

French,  phonic  prop.  1.34  :  1  orthographic  1.27  ;  1 

Dutch 1.5    :1  § 

English,  phonic  prop.  1.61  :  1  orthographic  1.52  ;  1 

Swedish 1.G4:  1 

Gennan,  phonic  prop.  1.7    :  1  orthographic  1.64  :  1 

It  is  easily  seen,  that,  in  the  languages  of 
Latin  origin,  the  proportion  of  consonants 
to  vowels  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
Teutonic  idioms.  To  comj)are  the  pro- 
portions of  consonants  to  vowels,  in  such 
different  families  of  languages ;  to  show 
the  proportions  of  the  gutturals,  labials, 
&c.,  of  the  different  idioms ;  and,  again,  the 
proi)ortion  of  these  letters  in  the  various 
families  of  languages,  or  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth  to  which  they 

*  Those  marked  with  *  are  counted  plionically. 

t  It  will  be  obsen'ed  that  Sanscrit,  Latin  find 
Hebrew  appear  to  have  the  same  proportion  of 
consonants  to  vowels  5  and  yet  what  a  total  dif- 
ference between  the  sounds  of  these  languages  ! 

+  The  Malay  is  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
swcetesi  and  most  Italian-like  languages,  though  the 
proportion  of  letters  would  make  it  rank  far  behind 
Italian. 

^  The  many  gutturals  in  Dutch  render  the 
language  hard ;  tnough,  according-  to  the  propor- 
tion only,  it  would  be  soflerthan  English. 
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belong,  as  Asiatic,  European,  &c.  lan- 
guages, and  many  other  calculations — 
might  lead  to  very  interesting  conclusions. 
ThLs  branch  of  philology  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  new  department  of  stachio- 
metry  in  chemistry,  wJiich  treats  the  propor- 
tions of  the  quantities  of  the  elements 
in  a  state  of  neutralization  or  solution — a 
branch  of  science  which  every  day  be- 
comes more  imiwitant,  and  which  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  labors,  past  mid  present, 
of  a  Bcrzclius,  Klaproth,  Dobereiuer  and 
others. 

Constable  (French  cmmitable,  from 
the  Latin  comes  stabidi,  count  of  the  sta- 
ble). This  office  existed  as  early  as  under 
the  Roman  emperoi-s,  and  passed  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Franks.  After  the 
major  domus,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  had 
become  king,  the  cornes  stabidi  became  the 
first  dignitary  of  the  crown,  the  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  the  liighest 
judge  in  military  aifaii-s.  Under  tlie  last 
kings  of  the  house  of  Valois,  the  conn^tafjle 
was  of  so  much  political  influence,  that 
Louis  XIIL,  after  the  death  of  the  conni- 
table  de  Lesdiguieres,  thought  it  best  not  to 
appoint  a  new  one ;  and,  m  1G27,  he 
abolished  the  office  entirely.  Napoleon 
re^Jstablislied  it  as  one  of  the  high  offices 
of  the  empire,  but  it  vanished  with  his 
downfall.  In  England,  there  was  formerly 
a  lord  high  constable  of  England,  an  officer 
of  the  crown  of  the  highest  dignity.  The 
office  of  constable  appears  to  have  been 
first  grantetl  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Walter,  earl  of  Gloucester  ;  or,  accorduig 
to  some,  to  William  Fitzosbome,  or  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  and  became  hcreditaiy  in 
two  different  famihes,  as  annexed  to  the 
earldom  of  Hereford.  After  two  centu- 
ries, Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, then  constable,  being  attainted  of 
high  treason,  the  office  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  (13  Henry  VIH) ;  since  which 
time,  lord  high  constables  have  been  ap- 
pointed only  to  officiate  at  coronations,  and 
on  other  solenm  occasions.  There  is  also 
the  constable  of  the  bundled,  or  high,  chief 
or  head  constable,  probably  spmng  from 
this  office,  and  the  constable  of  the  village, 
or  petty  constable.  The  first  statute  which 
appears  to  notice  the  constable  is  13  Ed- 
ward I,  ch.  6,  wherein  "  it  is  ordained  that 
hi  every  hundred,  or  franchise,  there  shall 
be  chosen  two  constables,  to  make  view  of 
armor,"  &c. ;  since  which  period,  the  office 
has  been  familiarly  known  ui  law,  and 
various  duties  have  been  imposed  ujion  it 
by  diflerent  statutes.  Both  the  high  and 
petty  constables  are  chosen  at  the  leet  or 
term  of  the  hundred,  or  by  justices  of  tlie 


peace,  and,  in  some  jilaces,  by  tlie  parish- 
ioners of  towns  and  parishes,  according  to 
ancient  and  particular  usage.  The  duties 
of  constables  are  multifarious,  but  may 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads — repress- 
ing felonies,  and  keeping  the  peace,  of 
which  they  are  tlie  consenatoi-s  by  tlio 
conmiou  law  ;  thej^  are  also  bound  to  ex- 
ecute the  precepts  of  sherifis,  justices  of 
the  peace  and  coroners.  In  the  U.  States, 
constables  are  town  or  city  officers  of  die 
peace,  with  powers  similai-  to  tliose  pos- 
sessed by  the  constables  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  invested  also  with  powers  to 
execute  civil  as  well  as  criminal  process, 
and  to  le\'y  executions. 

Constance,  L.ake  of  (or  Boden  See ; 
properly  Bodman  See,  from  the  old  castle 
of  Bodman),  hes  between  Germany  and 
Switzerland ;  is  10  leagues  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  3  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  \\  in  its  least.  It  is  368  fathoms 
in  its  greatest  depth,  and  1089  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Zell,  or  lower,  and  the 
Bregentz,  or  upper  lake.  Several  rivers 
flow  into  it ;  e.  g.  die  Rhine,  which  enters 
it  at  Rheineck,  and  issues  from  it  at  Stein  ; 
also  the  Bregentz,  the  Argen,  the  Schiis- 
sen,  and  four  streams  which  bear  the 
name  of  Aach.  It  contains  the  islands  of 
IjUidau,  Reichenau,  and  Meinau.  It  has 
73  kinds  of  marsh  birds  and  water  fowl, 
20  kinds  of  shell  fish,  and  26  kmds  of 
odier  fish,  among  which  is  the  salmon- 
trout.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
lake  ai-e  inconsiderable,  on  account  of  the 
falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaifliausen,  and 
are  confined  to  grain,  salt,  and  lake  urine, 
as  the  wuie  there  made  is  called.  The 
lake  has  not  been  frozen  over  shice  1695 
In  1824,  steam-boat  navigation  was  com- 
menced on  this  lake. 

Constance  ;  capital  of  the  Seekreia 
(Circle  of  the  Lake),  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  or  Bo- 
den, where  the  Rhine  unites  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  with  the  lower ;  lat.  47° 
36'  10"  N.,  and  Ion.  9°  8'  E.  The  city  and 
its  two  suburbs,  connected  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  are  paitially  fortified,  and 
very  extensive,  considering  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  (4500).  The  ancient 
episcopal  residence  and  die  cathedral 
contain  beautiful  monuments  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Constance  is  memorable  for 
the  coimcil  of  1414—18.  The  German 
emperor,  die  pope,  26  princes,  140  counts, 
more  than  20  cardinals,  7  patriarchs,  20 
archbishops,  91  bishops,  600  other  clerical 
dignitaries  and  doctors,  and  about  4000 
priests,  were  present  at  this  ecclesiastical 
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assembly,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
divisions  and  contests  about  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  From  1305 — 77,  the  popes 
had  resided  at  Avignon ;  but,  in  1378, 
Gregory  XI  removed  the  papal  seat  back 
to  Rome.  After  his  death,  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals  could  not  agree  upon 
a  successor,  and  so  each  party  chose  its 
own  candidate.  This  led  to  a  schism 
which  lasted  40  years.  Indeed,  when  the 
emperor  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  ^athematized  the  two  others. 
(See  Antipope).  To  put  an  end  to  these 
disorders,  and  to  stop  the  diffusion  of  the 
doctiines  of  Huss,  Sigismund  went  in 
person  to  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, and  (as  the  emperor  Maximihan  I 
used  to  say  in  jest,  performing  the  part 
of  the  beadle  of  the  Roman  empire)  sum- 
moned a  general  council.  The  pretended 
heresies  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were  here 
condemned,  and  die  latter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  of  safety  given  him  by 
the  emperor,  was  burnt,  July  6, 1415 ;  and 
his  friend  and  companion,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  met  widi  the  same  fate.  May  30, 
1416.  After  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
supposed  they  had  sufficiently  checked  the 
progress  of  heresy  by  these  executions, 
they  proceeded  to  depose  the  three  popes — 
John  XXII  (also  called  XX//7),  Gregory 
XII  and  Benedict  XIII.  John,  who  was 
present  at  the  council,  was  forced  to  con- 
sent to  his  own  removal.  He  escaped, 
indeed,  with  the  aid  of  Frederic,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  was  excommunicated  and 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  ren- 
dering him  assistance,  and  also  lost  a  large 
part  of  his  tenitory.  But  Frederic  at  last 
yielded,  delivered  Jolm  up  to  the  council, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  imprisoned.  The 
former  pope  now  gladly  received  the 
humbler  office  of  a  cardinal.  Gregory 
XII  experienced  a  similar  loss  of  dignity. 
Benedict  XIII,  in  Spain,  retained,  for 
some  time,  the  name  of  pope,  but  was 
little  noticed.  Martin  V,  on  the  contrarj', 
was  legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Sigismund  now  thought  a  complete 
reformation  might  be  effected  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church  ;  but,  the  new  pope  having 
retired  to  Italy  against  the  emperor's  will, 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  his  ob- 
ject was  not  attained.  It  was  first  ac- 
complished at  the  comicil  of  Basil,  (q,  v.) 
Travellei-8  are  still  shown  the  hall  where 
the  council  assembled  (now  occupied  as  a 
market-house) ;  the  chairs  on  which  sat  the 
emperor  and  the  pope ;  the  house  where 
Huss  was  apprehended,  and  where,  his 
bust  is  still  to  be  seen ;  his  dungeon,  in  the 


Dominican  monastery ;  his  statue,  which 
serves  as  a  support  to  the  cathedral ;  and, 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  brazen  plate 
on  the  spot  where  the  venerable  maityr 
listened  to  his  sentence  of  death  ;  also  the 
place,  in  a  garden,  where  he  was  burnt. 
After  the  council  had  been  convinced  oi 
the  heresy  of  Huss,  tlie  bisliop  of  Concordia 
read,  in  the  cadiedral,  the  senten<re,  tliat  his 
books  should  first  be  burnt,  and  that  he, 
as  a  public  and  scandalous  heretic,  and  an 
evil  and  obstinate  man,  should  be  dis- 
gracefully deprived  of  his  priesdy  dignity, 
degraded  and  excommunicated.  The  sen- 
tence was  immediately  executed,  and  be- 
gan with  the  degradation.  The  bishop  of 
IMilan  and  six  other  bishops  led  Huss  to  a 
table  where  lay  the  garments  used  in  the 
mass,  and  the  other  raiment  of  the  ])iiests: 
they  clothed  him  with  them,  and,  when  he 
was  in  full  dress,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
the  bishops  once  more  called  upon  him  to 
save  his  hfe  and  honor,  and  to  abjure  his 
opinions.  Huss  refused,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  fiom  the  scaffold.  After  he  had 
spoken,  the  bishops  cried  out  to  him,  "  De- 
scend from  the  scaffold."  The  bishop 
of  Milan  and  another  bishop  now  took  the 
cup,  saying,  "  O  Huss,  we  take  fi'om  tliee 
the  cup  in  which  was  offered  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  thou  art  not  worthy  of  him." 
The  other  bishops  then  came  forward, 
and  each  one  took  off  some  part  of  the 
priestly  apparel,  Avith  the  same  speech. 
When  they  had  finished  with  the  clothes, 
they  scraped  his  shaven  crown  (to  desig- 
nate the  removal  of  the  oil  of  consecra- 
tion). Finally,  when  the  excommunication 
was  ended,  they  placed  upon  his  head  a 
paper  crown,  nearly  a  yard  high,  with 
devils  painted  upon  it,  and  the  inscrijition, 
"  John  Huss,  arch-heretic."  The  bishops 
now  turned  to  the  emperor,  and  said, 
"  The  holy  council  of  Constance  now  sur- 
renders to  the  temporal  power  and  tribu- 
nsJ  John  Huss,  who  has  no  longer  office 
or  dignity  in  the  church  of  God."*  The- 
emperor  arose,  and  took  Huss,  and  said  to 
the  palatine  Louis,  "As  we,  dear  cousin 
and  prince,  wear  the  temporal  sword,  take 
this  John  Huss,  and  have  him  punished  as 
becomes  a  heretic."  Louis  laid  down  his 
princely  ornaments,  and  led  Huss  to  the 
provost  of  Constance,  to  whom  he  said, 
"  Upon  the  sentence  of  our  gracious  lord, 

*  The  Catholic  clergy  have  always  maintained 
that  they  cannot  he  concerned  in  the  shedding  of  . 
blood,  being  prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical law,  so  that  a  priest  cannot  even  be  a 
surgeon.  On  this  grouncl,  the  inquisitictn  pro- 
fesses never  to  have  taken  away  life :  all  that  it 
has  done  is  to  deliver  up  culprits  to  be  dealt  with 
by  tlie  secular  power. 
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the  Roman  emperor,  and  our  8i>ecial  or- 
der, take  this  master  Huss,  and  burn  him 
as  a  heretic."  The  governor  gave  him  to 
the  executioner  and  his  attendants,  and 
Huss  wjis  burnt. 

Constance  Falcon,  or  Phaulkon  ;  a 
poUtical  adventurer  of  the  17th  century, 
whose  jiroper  name  was  Constantin.  He 
was  lx)m  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia. 
His  mother  was  a  Greek.  At  the  age  of 
12,  he  embarked  for  England,  whence  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies.  Having  gained 
some  property  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, he  undertook  a  trading  voyage  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  was  shipwrecked, 
and  lost  every  thing ;  but,  meeting  with 
an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Siam  to 
Persia,  who  had  suffered  the  same  mis- 
fortune, he  procured  a  bark,  and  conveyed 
the  Siamese  envoy  to  his  own  coimtiy. 
The  latter  rcconunended  Constance  to  the 
barcalon,  or  prime  minister,  wlio  took  him 
into  his  service.  On  the  death  of  his 
master,  the  king  offered  him  tlie  same 
l)ost,  which  he  accordingly  acccjited.  He 
undertook  the  project  of  introducing 
Christianity  among  the  Siamese,  and  in- 
duced the  king  of  Siam  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XIV.  The  ambassadors 
died  on  their  route  ;  but  the  French  mon- 
arch, hearing  of  the  scheme,  sent  two  en- 
voys, widi  some  Jesuits,  to  Siam.  French 
troops  were  also  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try. These  circumstances  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  native  {)rinces  and  nobility, 
the  lesult  of  which  was  a  conspu-acy, 
wliich  terminated  in  the  dethronement  of 
the  king,  and  the  death  of  Constance,  who 
was  beheaded. 

Constant  de  Rebecque,  Benjamin  de  ; 
bom  at  Lausanne,  1767  ;  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  authoi-s  and  greatest  orators 
of  the  Uberals  or  constitutionalists,  on  the 
lefl  side  of  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties ;  son  of  a  general  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, who  had  retired  hito  his  native  coun- 
try, French  Switzerland,  and  commanded 
the  militia  there.  The  first  of  the  family, 
Augustin  Constajit  de  Rebecque,  quitted 
France,  in  1605,  and  went  to  Geneva.  Tiio 
father  of  Benjamin  Constant  removed  to 
France  in  1791,  and  died,  in  1812,  a  renatu- 
ralized  citizen.  Tlie  subject  of  this  aiticle 
was  educated  in  the  Carolinum,  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  Germany,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
studied  the  law.  He  subsequently  accept- 
ed employments  at  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick, which,  however,  did  not  confine 
him  there,  for  he  resided  partly  in  Paris,  and 
partly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaux,  until  he  final- 
ly fixed  his  residence  entirely  in  France. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  went 


to  Paris,  conducted,  before  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred,  the  cause  of  his  coimtry- 
men  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  several  works  upon  politics 
and  revolutionary  subjects,  while  he  stud- 
ied the  German  language  and  literature. 
With  equal  courage  and  stenmess  of  pur- 
pose, he  opposed  anarchy  and  despotism. 
As  a  meml)er  of  the  cercle  constitutionnel, 
in  1797,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
fire  of  his  orations.  This  caused  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  tribune,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  brought  cveiy  i)0wer  mto  ac- 
tion, to  maintain  the  equality  of  citizens, 
the  representative  system,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  regular  administration 
of  justice.  He  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  election  of  Talleyrand  to  the  office 
of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  by  the  direc- 
toiy,  in  1797.  His  speeches  and  writings 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  first  consul, 
and  he  was,  consequently,  dismissed  from 
his  station  in  1802.  Similai-ity  of  senti- 
ments connected  him  with  madame  de 
Sta<;l ;  and  with  her  he  travelled  through 
several  countries,  till  Napoleon  permitted 
him  to  return  to  Paris  for  a  hmited  period. 
He  then  went  to  Gotthigen,  and  employed 
himself  principally  in  the  study  of  Ger- 
man literature,  and  in  preparing  a  work 
on  the  histoiy  of  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship. He  again  appeared  at  Paris  in  1814, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  crown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, and  publicly  showed  himself  zealous 
for  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  particular- 
ly in  March,  1815,  by  the  violent  articles 
which  he  published  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he 
suffered  hin)self  to  be  elected  counsellor 
of  state  by  Napoleon,  and  assisted  in  form- 
ijig  the  constitution  of  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
which  he  defended  warmly  ui  many  writ- 
ings. On  the  return  of  the  king,  he  went 
to  Brussels.  In  November,  1816,  he  was 
{)ennitted  to  return  to  Paris.  In  1819,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  As  an  orator,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  clear  and  eloquent  defenders  of  the 
Cliarte,  imd  of  constitutional  principles ; 
but  his  voice  is  indistinct,  and  his  speech 
hasty ;  nor  has  he  that  powerful  expres- 
sion which  carries  away  the  hearer.  In 
general,  he  writes  better  thim  he  speaks ;  but 
no  one  knows  better  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  aflbrded  by  his 
opponents.  He  unites  to  great  power  of  rea- 
soning a  fine  irony,  elegance  of  expression, 
and  a  pleasing  style,  so  that,  without  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  courtesy,  he  en- 
tirely discomfits  his  antagonists.  He  has, 
also,  the  art  of  justly  timing  his  enthu- 
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siasm.  He  was  particularly  admired  in 
ihe  debate  in  which  he  spoke  against  the 
laws  of  exception,  and  against  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  of  election.  In  his  famous 
panii)hlet  Des  Motifs  qui  ont  dide  le  JVbu- 
veau  Projtt  de  Loi  sm-  ks  Elections  (Paris, 
1820),  he  considers  the  new  law  in  the 
light  of  a  victory  of  the  paity  of  the  old 
nobility,  not  only  over  the  liberals,  but 
also  over  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the 
ministrj',  and  the  king  j)ersonaUy.  He 
likewise  gives  vivid  portraits  of  the  didce 
Decazes,  and  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  With 
this  spirit,  he  has  always  been  one  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  opposition ;  but 
his  resistance  to  the  administration  has 
become  more  violent  and  bitter  since  the 
laws  of  1822,  which  deprived  the  jury  of 
the  right  to  decide  in  cases  of  otibnces 
against  the  press,  and  subjected  i)eriodicals 
to  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police.  He 
and  liis  friends  have  refused  to  vote  sev- 
eral tunes  during  the  last  session,  and 
Benjamhi  Constant  has  availed  himself  of 
every  o[)portunity  to  pass  fi"om  the  subject 
in  question  to  general  accusations  of  the 
whole  prevailing  system  of  government. 
Amongst  the  siieeches  in  which  he  proves 
the  danger  to  tlie  state,  if  the  aristocracy 
should,  liy  means  of  the  new  laws,  gain 
ascendency,  the  one,  in  particular,  discuss- 
ing the  j)olice  regulations  in  regard  to 
periodicals,  desenes  to  be  named  ;  like- 
wise his  sjieech  of  March  13, 1822,  on  the 
occasion  of  opening  the  budget,  in  which 
lie  attacks  the  whole  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  expresses  himself  decidedly 
against  the  existing  law  of  election,  the 
missionaries,  and  the  ministry  in  general. 
His  works  ai'e  distinguished  by  jHJi-spicuity 
and  livehness  of  style,  richness  of  imagi- 
nation, and  often  by  depth  of  knowledge 
and  acute  observation,  although  he  caiuiot 
entirely  divest  himself  of  his  proj)ensity 
for  declamation,  witticisms  and  sophisms. 
As  early  as  1796,  he  excited  attention  by 
his  work  De  la  Force  du  Gouvcnwinent 
actuel  de  la  FVance,  &c. ;  again,  in  1797, 
by  Des  Reactions  Politiques,  and  Dcs  Effets 
de  la  Terrcur.  In  1800,  he  wrote  Suites 
de  la  Contre- Revolution  de  IGtX)  en  Angle- 
terre.  The  following  essays  are  much  es- 
teemed : — De  VEsprit  de  Conqucte  et  de 
r  Usurpation  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la 
Civilisation  Europienne  (1814) ;  De  la  Ln- 
berte  des  Brochures,  des  Pamphlets  et  des 
JoumoMX,  sous  le  Rapport  de  PInt6ret  du 
Gouvernement  (1814) ;  Reflexions  sur  les 
ConstUutions,  la  Distribution  des  Pouvoirs, 
et  les  Garaniies  dans  une  Monarchic  Ccm- 
stitvtionnelle  (1814) ;  Observations  sur  le 
Discours  prononce  par  S.  E.  le  Ministre 


de  VMlneur  en  Faveur  du  Projet  de  Loi  sur 
la  Uberte  de  la  Prcsse  (18U) ;  De  la  Re- 
sponsibilite  des  Ministrcs  (1815) ;  Principcs 
de  Politique  applicabUs  a  toys  les  Gou- 
vemcmens  represcntatifs  it  particvliirement  a 
la  Constitution  actueUe  de  /a /Vance  (1815); 
Principcs  du  Droit  Public  (1815) ;  and  De 
la  Religion  considMc  dans  sa  Sovrce,ses 
Foi-mes  et  ses  Diwloppemens  (Paris,  1824, 
2  vols.).  Besides  these  Avorks,  he  has 
translated  Schiller's  trallenstein  into 
French,  and  adapted  it  for  the  stage.  At 
the  election  of  the  chamber,  in  1824,  he 
was  again  chosen  de})uty,  and,  after  a  long 
dispute,  at  last  acknowledged  as  a  French 
citizen.  A  brother  of  Benjamin,  Jean  Vic- 
tor, baron  of  Constant  de  Kebccque,  born 
at  Geneva,  Sept.  22,  1773,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  senice  of  the  Netherlands, 
served  in  the  French  army  till  17i)2,  and, 
after  1793,  under  the  hereditary  [irince  of 
Orange,  at  present  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  army  of  the  allies :  he  en- 
tered the  British  sen  ice  in  1795,  and  the 
Pnissian  service  in  1798.  The  king  of 
Prussia  made  him  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  1805,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  campaign  in  Spain,  in  1811.  In  1814, 
he  tbught  in  the  Netherlands,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  at  Quatrebras  and  Waterloo. 

CoN3TANTiA  ;  a  village  of  the  colony 
of  the  cajic  of  Good  Hope,  between  Table 
bay  and  False  bay,  5  leagues  from  the 
cape.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  made 
from  vines  brought  originally  from  Persia 
and  the  Rhine  :  200  tons  of  this  wine  are 
annually  made. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Caius  Flavius  Valerius 
Aurelius  Claudius  Constantine,  eurnam- 
ed  the  Great,  son  of  the  emjieror  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  and  of  his  wife  Hele- 
na, was  born  A.  D.  274.  When  Constan- 
tine's  father  was  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Diocletian,  the  son  was  retained 
at  court  as  a  hostage,  but  was  educated 
with  the  greatest  care.  After  Diocletian 
and  Maxunian  Hercules  had  laid  down 
the  reins  of  government,  Constantine  fled 
to  Britain,  to  his  father,  to  escape  the 
machinations  of  Galerius.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  soldieiy,  in  the  year  30(3.  Gale- 
rius was  very  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  gave  him  that  of 
CoRsar  only.  Constantine,  however,  took 
possession  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  subject  to  his  father,  viz.,  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Britain.  He  overcame  the  Franks, 
who  had  formerly  overrun  the  territory  of 
Gaul,  made  prisoners  of  two  of  their 
leaders,  followed  them  over  the  Rhine,  sur- 
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prised  and  defeated  tlieni.  He  then  di- 
rected his  arms  against  Maxentius,  who 
had  joined  Maximian  against  him.  In 
the  campaign  in  Italy,  he  saw,  it  ia  said, 
a  flaming  cross  in  the  lieavens,  beneath 
tiie  sun,  boaruig  the  inficription,  "  In  Iwc 
signo  vinces"  (Under  this  sign  thou  shalt 
conquer).  In  tJie  following  night,  Christ 
liimself  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  take  for  his  standard  an  imitation 
of  the  fiery  cross  which  he  had  seen.  He 
accordingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made 
in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  laba- 
rum.  Some  days  aflcr  this  (Oct.  37,  312), 
he  vanquished  the  army  of  Maxentius, 
under  the  walls  of  Rotue,  and  drove  it 
into  the  Tiber.  He  then  entered  the  city 
in  triumph,  set  at  liberty  all  whom  Maxeii- 
tius  had  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  pardoned 
all  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  him. 
lie  was  declared  by  the  senate  chief  Au- 
gustus and  pordifex  maximus.  In  the  year 
.313,  together  with  Licinius,  he  published 
the  memorable  edict  of  toleration,  in  favor 
of  the  Christians.  By  this,  every  one  was 
allowed  to  embrace  the  religion  most 
agreeable  to  his  cwn  mode  of  thinking, 
and  all  the  propertv  was  lestored  to  the 
Christians,  that  had  IJocn  taken  from  them 
during  the  persecutions.  They  were  also 
made  eligible  to  public  ofKces.  This 
edict  marks  die  period  of  the  triumph  of 
the  (;ross  and  the  do\vnfu!l  of  paganism. 
Constantino  had  married  his  daughter  to 
Licinius ;  but  the  latter,  jealous  of  his 
fame,  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  against 
him,  which  he  displayed  by  perscctiting 
the  Christians.  Both  emperors  took  up 
amis,  and  met  in  Pannonia,  A.  D.  314. 
Coustantine,  surrounded  by  bishops  and 
|)riests,  besought  the  a-ssistancc  of  the 
God  of  the  Christians ;  wliik^  Licinius, 
fuilUng  upon  his  soothsayers  and  ma- 
gicians, relied  upon  the  protection  of  their 
god-s.  Licinius  was  defeated,  but  the 
conqueror  granted  him  })oace.  He,  how- 
ever, renewed  hosnlities,  was  vanquished 
again,  taken  prisoner,  a!id  put  to  d?ath  at 
Constantino's  connnand.  Tiius  the  latter 
became,  in  325,  the  sole  head  of  the  Ejist- 
ern  and  Western  empires.  His  first  and 
(^liief  cares  were  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  order,  and  the  piopagation  of 
his  religion.  Many  beneficial  decrees 
were  proclaimed  by  him.  Among  these 
were  those  which  abolished  all  the  estab- 
lishments of  debaucheiy,  ordered  the 
childi-en  of  the  poor  to  be  supported  at  his 
expense,  gave  permission  to  complain  of 
his  officers,  and  promised  that  the  emper- 
or would  not  oidy  hear  complaints,  but 
compensate  the  complainants  for  iiijuries 
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received,  when  they  were  proved  to  exist. 
He  duninished  the  land-taxes  one  quarter ; 
and,  to  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  them, 
he  caused  a  new  valuation  of  estates  to  be 
taken.  The  state  treasury  had  always 
been  enriched  by  the  pro{x?rty  of  crimi- 
nals ;  but  Constantine  spared  the  property 
of  their  wives,  and  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  their  children.  Death  in  prison, 
he  said,  was  a  cruel  punishment  for  the 
imiocent,  and  an  insufhcient  penalty  for 
the  guilty  ;  he  tiierefore  ordered  all  trials 
of  prisoners  to  take  place  at  once.  He 
forbade  tlie  u.%  of  unwholesome  dun- 
geons and  oppressive  chains.  The  reason 
which  he  assigned  was,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused, 
l)ut  not  to  injure  him.  He  gave  leave  to 
hick  jwi-sons,  widows  and  orphans,  to  ap- 
peal from  the  local  magistrates,  and  re- 
fused this  privilege  to  dieir  adversaries. 
It  had  been  customary  for  the  heirs  of 
a  person  deceased  to  divide  liis  slaves 
among  tliem  ;  Constantine  forbade  the 
separation,  in  these  cases,  of  husbandpj 
from  their  wives,  and  of  parents  from 
their  children.  Divorces  had  been  very 
common  among  the  Romans,  but  he 
made  tiiem  niucii  more  difficult.  To  the 
Christians  he  gave  permission,  not  only  to 
erect  chur(;lies,  but  to  be  remunerated, 
for  the  cost  of  them,  from  his  domains. 
Amidst  all  the  cares  of  government  and 
the  occupations  of  war,  he  found  leisure 
to  a-ssemble  the  council  of  Aries,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  The 
oecumenical  council,  held  at  Nice,  in  Bi- 
thynia  (q.  v.),  A.  D.  395,  was  attended  by 
him  ui  person.  Nov.  26,  329,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  capital  of  the  em- 
pire, at  Byzantium,  upon  the  Bosphorus, 
in  Thrace.  The  city  cf  Byzantium  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Seve- 
rus  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine,  en- 
larged, and  adorned  with  oj)en  squares, 
fountains,  a  circus  and  palaces,  and  called 
by  his  own  name.  Highly  favored  by 
nature,  it  soon  rivalled  Rome  herself.  All 
die  wealth  of  the  empire  was  collected  in 
the  Efist ;  thither  the  nations  poured  their 
tribute  and  their  trade ;  and  Rome,  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  sunk  from 
hiT  supremacy.  Constantine  divided  the 
empire  into  four  parts,  vvhicli  were  gov- 
erned by  four  pretorian  prefects.  These 
four  parts  contained  13  dioceses,  each 
under  the  direction  of  a  vicar,  and  the 
dioceses  comprised  117  provinces.  Con- 
stantino (contributed  to  bring  much  evil 
on  the  empire  by  employing  mercenarj' 
troops  to  guard  the  frontiers;  and  the 
legions  which  Lad  occupied  the  froutiers 
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were  dispersed  in  the  provinces.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  hfe,  he  favored  the 
Arians,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  Eu- 
sebius  of  Nicomedia ;  and  he  even  ban- 
ished many  Cathohc  bishops.  In  tlie 
year  337,  he  fell  sick  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nicomedia,  was  baptized,  and  died 
after  a  reign  of  31  years.  Constantine 
committed  a  great  political  error  in  divid- 
ing his  empire  among  his  three  sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius  and  Constans. 
The  condemnation  of  his  son  Crispus, 
who  had  been  falsely  accused  by  his  step- 
mother of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her,  has 
always  been  considered  a  stain  on  his 
memory.  His  zeal  for  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excited  not  less  by  the 
knowledge,  that  the  religion  which  was 
embraced  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  empire  must  prevail,  and 
that,  of  course,  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  increased  by  protecting  it, 
than  by  a  wish  to  apply  its  consoling 
powere  to  the  reUef  of  a  heavy  conscience. 
He  has  been  accused  of  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, excessive  liberaUty,  tmd  an  Oriental 
fondness  for  parade.  But  he  was  brave 
at  the  head  of  his  anny,  mild  and  indul- 
gent in  his  intercourse  with  his  subjects, 
the  favorite  of  his  people,  the  terror  of  his 
foes.  In  the  year  332,  he  fought  success- 
ftiliy  against  the  Goths, .  who  had  already 
experienced  his  power.  His  eldest  son 
gained  many  victories  over  them,  and 
about  100,000  of  the  enemy  perished  by 
the  sword  or  by  hunger.  Constantine 
made  use  of  his  advantages  only  to  grant 
them  a  favorable  peace,  upon  tenns 
equally  beneficial  to  himself.  He  took 
this  opportunity  to  rid  his  empire  of  a  dis- 
graceful tribute,  which  his  predecessors 
had  paid  to  these  barbai-ians,  and  to 
secure  his  frontier  upon  the  Danube. 
The  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  expelled 
their  country  by  the  slaves  whom  they 
had  injudiciously  armed  against  the  Goths, 
and  who  took  refuge  in  his  dominions,  he 
provided  with  lands  in  Thrace,  Lesser 
Scythia,  Macedonia,  and  in  Italy  itself 
He  even  resolved,  in  his  56tli  year,  and 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Persians.  He  was 
fond  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  of  arms, 
and  gave  them  his  protection.  He  read 
much,  and  w^te  nearly  all  his  own  let- 
ters. In  Eusebius  we  find  many  proofs 
of  his  theological  learning.  Some  of  the 
iiiartyrologists  have  counted  him  among 
the  saints,  and  fix  the  20th  of  May  as  his 
festival.  The  Greeks  and  Russians  ob- 
serve it  upon  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
Among  all  the  writers  who  have  attempt- 


ed to  describe  the  character,  influence  and 
policy  of  Constantine,  Gibbon,  fi-om  the 
extent  of  his  researches  and  tlie  profound- 
ness of  his  views,  appears  to  deserve  the 
first  place. 

Constantine,  grand-prince  of  i^"s- 
sia.  Constantine  Csesarovitch  Paulo- 
vitch,  grand-prince  of  Russia,  and  second 
son  of  Paul  I,  was  bom  May  9,  1779. 
The  characteristics  of  this  prince  are,  ac- 
tivity, energj-,  a  rudeness  often  bordering 
upon  barbarity,  and  a  degree  of  personal 
courage  approaching  to  rashness.  In 
1799,  he  distbguished  himself,  under  Su- 
warrofF,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  com- 
mander. Paul  I  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  C(Bsarovitch  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices. At  Austerlitz,  in  1805,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  at  the  head 
of  the  guards,  after  he  had  been  betrayed, 
by  his  courage,  into  a  too  hasty  advance. 
In  1812,  13  and  14,  he  attended  his 
brother,  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  all  his 
campaigns.  He  appeared  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  and  received  from  the  emperor 
Francis  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  superintending  the  afl^airs  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Poland.  He  was  then  suc- 
cessively made  military  governor  and 
generalissimo  of  the  PoUsh  troops,  and 
was  present,  as  a  deputy,  at  the  last  diet. 
He  resided  at  Warsaw  in  great  splendor. 
By  an  imperial  ukase  of  April  2,  1820, 
he  was  divorced  fi-om  his  wife,  a  princess 
of  Coburg,  who  resides  in  Switzerland, 
and  was  married,  May  24,  1820,  by  per- 
mission of  the  emperor,  to  a  Polish  count- 
ess, Johanna  Grudzinska,  who  was  after- 
wards honored  with  the  title  of  princess 
of  Loioicz,  from  the  name  of  some  estates 
in  Mosovia,  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
grand-prince.  The  title  was  to  descend 
to  the  children  of  the  marriage.  Before 
this  marriage  took  place,  it  was  decreed, 
by  an  imperial  ukase,  that  the  children 
of  princes,  who  were  not  related,  by  the 
mother's  side,  to  any  reigning  house, 
should  have  no  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  in  any  case  whatever.  The  prince 
had,  during  the  hfe-time  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  renounced,  in  a  secret  instru- 
ment, dated  Jan.  14,  1822,  all  pretensions 
to  the  throne ;  notwithstanding  which  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  at  Petersburg, 
in  his  absence,  upon  the  decease  of  his 
brother,  in  Dec,  1825 ;  but,  as  he  preferred 
to  adhere  to  his  renunciation,  his  younger 
brother,  Nicholas,  became  successor  to 
Alexander.  The  grand-prince  was  pres- 
ent at  the  coronation  of  his  brother,  at 
Moscow,  Sept.  3,  1826.     In  1829,  the 
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grand-prince  retii-ed  fi-om  Warsaw,  where 
he  resided  during  the  time  of  Ws  admin- 
istration, which  had  httle  to  distinguish  it 
but  the  rude  and  savage  character  of  the 
ruler.  Whether  this  retirement  is  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  between 
him  and  his  brother,  the  emperor,  is  not 
precisely  known.  It  is  said,  that  Constan- 
tine  will  hve,  in  future,  in  some  place  on 
the  Rhine. 

CoNSTANTiNE  CoLUMN.  (See  Coluvin.) 
Constantinople  (the  city  of  Constan- 
tine),  called,  by  the  Oriental  nations,  Con- 
starUinia,  by  the  Turks,  Istambol  (that  is, 
"into  the  city"),  by  tlie  Walachians  and 
Bulgarians,  Zaregrotf  (royal  city),  was  built, 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  consecrated  in  the 
year  330,  and  named  from  him.  It  was, 
till  the  year  1453,  tlie  capital  and  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  and  has 
been,  since  that  time,  the  capital  of  tlie 
Turkish  sultans.  This  city  has  been 
besieged  24  times,  but  tdien  only  6, 
viz.,  by  Alcibiades,  Severus,  Constantine, 
Dandolo,  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Mo- 
hammed. It  hes  in  the  government  of 
Rumelia  [Rom-Bi),  on  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra, and  at  the  south-western  opening  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  It  has  a  large  and 
safe  harbor.  The  interior  of  the  city  but 
ill  coiTesponds  to  its  noble  amphitheatrical 
site  and  the  splendor  of  its  mosques  and 
palaces.  The  streets  are  generally  nar- 
row, dirty  and  steep  ;  the  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  low,  and  built  of  mud  and  wood. 
There  is  also  a  great  want  of  open  squzu^es. 
The  largest  open  space  is  the  Atmeidan, 
which  is  250  paces  long,  150  broad,  and 
ornamented  with  an  obelisk  of  granite  60 
feet  in  height.  The  air  is  healthy ;  but 
from  the  neglect  of  all  precautionary 
measures,  the  plague  is  brought  hither 
from  Egypt  abnost  every  year.  The  heat 
of  summer  is  moderated  by  the  winds  from 
the  Black  sea ;  but  these  winds  often  pro- 
duce a  change  from  heat  to  cold,  which  is 
very  unpleasant.  The  city,  without  in- 
cluding tlie  suburbs,  is  about  11  or  12 
miles  in  circumference.  Including  the 
suburbs,  it  is  about  55  miles  in  circuit. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  estimated,  by  Von  Hammer,  at 
630,000;  by  othere,  at  1,000,000,  of  whom 
over  200,000  are  Greeks,  more  than 
40,000  Armenian  Christians,  more  than 
60,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Turks. 
Before  the  last  great  fire,  the  citj^  con- 
rained  80,000  houses.  It  has  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  with  bent  sides  and  an  obtuse 
aiigle  at  the  vertex.    This  vertex  borders 


upon  the  straits  ;  the  north  side  upon  the 
harbor,  and  the  south  upon  the  sea  of 
Mannora.  The  west  side,  or  base  of  the 
triangle,  toward  the  main  land,  is  the 
longest  of  the  three  sides,  and  extends,  in 
a  somewhat  curved  direction,  from  the 
harbor  to  the  sea  of  Marmora  upon  the 
south.  Upon  the  south-west  side,  not  far 
from  the  sea,  and  within  the  wall,  is  tlie 
fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers.  It  includ- 
ed, at  first  7,  afterwards  8  towers,  of  which 
4  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1754,  and  1  in  1766.  In  the  quarter  be- 
longing to  the  arsenal,  which  extends 
aromid  upon  the  outside  of  the  fresh  wa- 
ter canal,  are  reckoned  some  portions  of 
the  city,  which  extend  towards  Galata. 
They  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Kassum  Paschi.  Here  are  the  residence 
of  the  cap>idan  pacha,  the  arsenal,  the 
navy-yai'd,  and  the  prison  of  the  galleys. 
Not  far  from  this  is  the  bagnio,  or  prison  of 
the  royal  slaves,  who  are  cruelly  kept  at 
hard  labor  in  this  swampy  place.  The  sub- 
urb of  Galata,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its 
own ,  lies  opposite  the  seragho,  upon  the  har- 
bor or  strait  which  comes  from  the  Black 
sea,  is  of  considerable  size,  cqptains  many 
large  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
European  merchants.  Still  farther,  upon 
the  straits,  lies  Tophana,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  cannon-foundeiy.  Up- 
on the  heights  opposite  Galata  and  To- 
phana lies  the  suburb  of  Pera,  in  which 
the  European  ambassadors  reside.  Not 
far  from  this  is  the  open  burying-place, 
for  Europeans  •,  and  upon  the  heights 
just  by  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetrius, 
inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  Greeks. 
If  you  sail  towards  the  Asiatic  side,  you 
find,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  upon  a 
rock,  the  to\vn  of  Leander,  which  is  a 
sort  of  fortress  and  prison,  and  has  some 
cannon.  Beyond  it  lies  the  suburb  of 
Scutari,  also  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  fortifications  of  Constantinople  are 
ununportant.  A  wall,  provided  with  548 
towers,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick, 
which,  towards  the  land,  is  double,  and 
bordered  by  a  broad  ditch,  surrounds  the 
whole  city.  Upon  the  side  towards  the 
laud,  there  are  6  gates ;  upon  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  7 ;  and  as  many  as  13  upon  tlie 
harbor,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones. 
The  suburbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  open  ; 
but  some  are  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
built  by  the  Greeks  and  Genoese.  The 
seraglio  (q.  v.)  is  a  collection  of  dwellings, 
baths,  mosques,  kiosks,  gardens  and  groves 
of  cypress.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
palaces,  the  Turks  call  it  the  Padisha  Se- 
rai, or  imperial  palace.    To  the  south-east 
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of  it  lie  the  gulf  of  Nice,  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  especially  Scutari ;  towards  the  north- 
east, it  borders  upon  the  beautifid  environs 
of  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  and  tlie 
suburbs  of  Tophana,  Pera,  Galata,  which 
rise  like  terraces  on  the  side  of  the  hills 
opposite  to  it.  With  its  garden,  it  forms  a 
little  city  by  itself,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  which  is  guarded  by  cannon 
upon  the  side  towards  the  strait.  These 
are  discharged  during  the  walks  of  the 
sultan,  and  also  to  celebrate  occasions  of 
public  rejoicing.  Single  discharges  indi- 
cate the  execution  of  state-criminals  within 
the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  The  chief  en- 
trance, before  which,  upon  the  one  side,  is 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  up- 
on the  other  a  beautiful  fountain,  opens 
into  the  first  court,  which  is  irregular  and 
badly  paved,  having  on  its  left  the  mint, 
and  on  its  right  the  stables,  together  with 
a  large  hospital,  and  other  buildings. 
Here  is  also  the  royal  mosque.  At  the 
distance  of  al)0ut  1000  paces  from  the 
outer  gate  is  the  second.  It  is,  hke  the 
first,  guarded  by  capidschis,  and  leads  to  a 
second  court,  smaller,  but  more  elegant 
than  the  fir<t.  The  edifices  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  are  not  of  uniform  height, 
and  are,  in  part,  ornamented  with  colon- 
nades. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a 
beautiful  fountain,  surrounded  by  cypresses 
and  wild  mulberry-trees.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  edifices  comprised  in  this 
court  is  the  divan.  To  this  succeeds  the 
third  court,  into  which  Turks  only  are  ad- 
mitted, and  rM)ne,  even  of  these,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  court,  or  are  not  espe- 
cially commanded  to  enter.  The  ambassa- 
dors pass,  by  a  covered  way,  from  the 
divan  to  the  audience-chamber  of  the  sul- 
tan, which  is  in  the  real  seraglio,  and  is  a 
splendid  apartment,  although  small  and 
dark.  Beyond  this  lie  the  apartments  of 
the  sultan  and  his  wives,  into  which  it  is 
not  alloAv.ible  to  cntii:  Externally  are 
discoverable  a  number  of  large,  in-egular 
«'difices,  which  arc  surmounted  by  cupo- 
las covered  with  lead.  Besides  this 
chief  seraglio,  there  is  also,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  Eski  Serai,  built  by  Moham- 
med II,  in  v.-hicli  are  shut  up  the  wives 
and  slaves  of  the  deceased  sultans,  who 
have,  howc.'er,  the  privilege  of  marrying 
and  leaving  it,  if  they  choose.  The  num- 
ber of  dschamis  and  mosques  in  Con.stan- 
tinople  amounts  to  near  500.  Among 
these,  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  is 
the  former  church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded 
by  Justinian,  which  is  270  feet  in  length  by 
240  in  breadth.  No  one,  who  is  not  a 
Mussulman,  can  enter  this  without  express 


permission  from  the  sidtan.  The  cupola 
is  supported  by  pillars  covered  with  mar- 
ble. In  this  "large  cupola  are  compre- 
hended 8  half  cupolas.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  porphvn,  verd  antique,  and 
rich  carircts.  From  without,  nothing  is 
discernible  but  unsightly  masses  of  build- 
ing ;  the  various  irregular  parts,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  have  no  syminetrj- ;  tlie 
dome  alone  rises  majestically  above  it. 
The  4  minarets,  which  were  added  by  Sc- 
lim  II,  stand  insulated,  have  each  a  dif- 
ferent tbmi,  and  resemble  Gothic  towers. 
Next  to  this  in  celebrity,  are  the  mosques 
of  Selim,  Mahmoud,  Achmet,  Soliman, 
the  sultana  Valide,  the  mother  of  Moham- 
med VI,  and  of  Bajazpt.  There  are  5000 
oratories  (mdscheds),  besides  23  Greek, 
3  Armenian,  I  Russian,  and  9  Catholic 
churches  ;  130  public  baths;  11  academies, 
in  which  1600  young  Turks  are  educated 
at  the  sultan's  expense,  for  the  funire  ser- 
vice of  the  church  and  state;  518  high 
establishments  lor  education  {mcdrese),  in 
which  the  pupils  are  supported  and  in- 
structed gratis;  1300  children's  schools; 
13  public  libraries,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, contains  over  2000  manuscripts,  and 
none  any  printed  books.  There  are,  also, 
many  caravansaries  ;  a  mJithematical  and 
nautical  school  ;  Turkish,  Jewish  and  Ar- 
menian printing-offices;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  coflfee-houses,  omamf  nted  ui  the 
Chinese  style,  and  singularly  painted,  in 
which  people  of  idl  classes  mix  together, 
many  of  whom  smoke,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  30  or  40  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  drink 
as  many  cups  of  coffee.  To  the  class  of 
public  houses  belong,  also,  the  teriuk-hane, 
or  ojiium-booths,  where  the  guests  general- 
ly assemble  in  the  evening,  chew  their 
pills  of  opium,  drink  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
and  await  the  intoxicating  results.  The 
manufactories  supply  morocco,  cotton,  silk 
and  linen  cloths,  carpets,  harness,  pocket- 
books,  arms  of  various  sorts  (including 
bows  and  arrows),  gold,  silver,  and  em- 
broidery. There  is  no  want  of  dyers, 
stone-cutters,  jewellers,  &c.  Trade  is 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  khans  and  ba- 
zars. In  the  latter  are  to  be  found  mer- 
chants fi-om  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. These  bazars  are  large  buildings 
of  stone.  One  of  them,  the  Misr  chartschf:, 
or  Egyptian  market,  contains  goods  from 
Cairo,  especially  minerals  and  medicines. 
Other  parts  of  the  baziir  are  occupied  by 
jewellers  and  booksellers,  who  keep  for 
sale  Turkish,  Persian  and  Arabian  manu- 
scripts. For  the  most  part,  particular  ar- 
ticles are  to  be  found  in  particular  streets  : 
thus  the  dealers  in  furs,  the  shoe-makers, 
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and  pipe-makers,  have  each  their  own 
streets.  The  bazars  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them.  Two  Mayas,  or 
deputies,  appointed  by  the  government, 
superintend  the  management  of  these  re- 
positories, and  answer  for  any  theft  or  dis- 
order committed  within  the  walls.  The 
buildings  are  all  fire-proof,  and  arc  the 
places  where  wealthy  Turks  deposit  their 
most  valuable  property,  and  where  sales 
by  auction  are  held.  The  charskis  are 
used  for  the  retail  trade.  These  are  an 
immense  assemblage  of  shops,  where  all 
the  different  tnules  are  carried  on,  and 
almost  every  thing  requisite  for  food, 
clotliing  or  furniture  may  be  purchased. 
These  endless  rows  of  stalls  along  each 
side  of  a  covered  street,  wherein  the  arti- 
cle is  often  manufactured  as  well  as  sold, 
present  a  constant  succession  of  novel  ob- 
jects, and  the  motley  throng  of  purchasers 
is  amusing  and  instructive.  Sedate  Turks, 
saturnine  Armenians,  swaggering  Ghali- 
yonjis,  saucy  Franks,  thin-bearded  Arabs, 
Bostanjis,  with  their  long-tailed  scarlet 
caps,  dervishes,  crowned  with  dirty  caps, 
that  look  like  extinguishers,  are  all  crowd- 
ed together,  each  driving  his  own  bargain, 
and  betraying,  by  his  physiognomy  and 
gestures,  the  characteristics  of  his  calling, 
nation  and  habits.  Constantinople,  be- 
sides the  many  splendid  and  spacious 
mosques  with  which  it  is  adorned,  can 
boast  of  hospitals,  alms-houses,  schools, 
colleges  and  public  libraries,  such  as  rival 
the  rich  institutions  founded  by  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  surpass  any  now 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  Turkish  baths  contain  three 
spacious  apartments,  one  within  the  other, 
paved  with  marble,  and  lighted  by  holes 
in  the  dome  above,  filled  with  colored 
glass.  In  the  first  chamber,  the  atten- 
dants prepare  the  linen  and  otlicr  articles 
used  by  the  bathers.  In  the  second,  the 
visitors  undress,  and  fasten  round  their 
waists  a  thin  covering,  which  hangs  down 
to  the  ankles.  They  then  enter  the 
third  room  with  high  wooden  clogs  on 
their  feet,  to  protect  them  from  the  floor, 
whic?i  is  heated  by  vapors  from  a  cal- 
dron immediately  beneath.  The  bather 
is  stretched  out  upon  a  raised  platfonn, 
and  the  attendant  scours  him  well  with 
cold  and  warm  water,  rubbing  him  with 
keffeh-kil,  a  perfumed  saponaceous  earth. 
Numbers  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  bathe 
together,  but  every  thing  is  conducted 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  decency.  The 
baths  are  open  to  women  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  men  at  night.  A  clean  shirt  is 
thrown  over  the  bather,  and  a  handker- 
39* 


chief  tied  round  his  head,  as  soon  as  his 
ablution  is  completed,  and  he  returns  into 
the  antechamber,  caWed  jamekan  (dressing- 
room),  where  a  clean  bed  is  ready  for  him, 
and  he  falls  into  a  refreshing  slumber, 
accompanied  by  a  luxurious  sensation  of 
repose,  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  it.  Shampooing  is  sel- 
dom used  by  the  Turks,  except  in  the 
case  of  women  a  short  time  after  confine- 
ment. Among  the  European  nations, 
the  Italians,  Russians,  English  and  French 
(all  called  Franks)  arc  those  which  trade 
here  the  most.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople  lie  Eyoub,  a  town,  or, 
rather,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  with  a  mosque, 
in  which  the  new  sultan  is  publicly  girded 
with  his  sword,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  ;  Buyukdere 
(q.  v.),  Belgrade,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  anibassadors  in  summer,  but  at 
present  deserted,  on  account  of  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  air ;  Fondukli,  with 
a  fortress ;  Dulmach  Backtsche  (the  gar- 
den of  melons);  an  imperial  palace,  in 
the  Chinese  style  ;  Beschicktasch,  a  town 
containing  an  imperial  summer  palace,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  burnt  in  1816. 
A  panorama  of  the  city,  taken  upon  the 
spot  by  Prevot,  was  exhibited  in  Paris,  m 
1825,  by  Romay.    (See  Dardanelles.) 

Constantinople,  General  Codncils 
OF.  These  include  the  second,  fifth,  sixth, 
the  Trullan  and  the  seventh.  The  sec- 
ond was  convoked  by  Theodosius  the 
Great,  in  381,  to  put  dowTi  the  enemies 
of  the  Nicene  creed  (see  Creeds),  who 
had  already  been  restrained  by  his  decrees. 
150  Oriental  bishops,  assembled  for  that 
purpose,  condenmed  the  Arians  of  all  par- 
ties, together  with  other  heretics,  and,  in  a 
supplement  to  the  creed  above-mentioned, 
they  decided  that  equal  honor  was  due  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  with  a  view  of  recalling  to  the  ortho- 
dox faith  the  Macedonians  or  Pneimiatom- 
achists,  who  had  adopted  the  Arian  doc- 
trine of  the  inferiority  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These,  however,  separated  fi-om  the  coun- 
cil, and  suflfered  themselves  to  be  declared 
heretics.  The  ordinances  of  this  council 
made  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  next 
in  rank  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  com- 
mitted the  disputes  of  their  bishops  to 
the  decision  of  tlic  emperor.  Theodosius 
confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and 
even  procured  them  authority  in  the  West. 
The  Greek  church  took  advantage  of  the 
cii-cumstance  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
declared  to  proceed  only  fi-om  the  Father, 
to  set  up  their  claims  to  orthodoxy  against 
the  Catholics.    The  fifth  general   coun- 
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cil  was  lield,  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
in  533.  to  decide  the  dispute  of  the  three 
chaptei-s.    Tlie  three  chapters  were  three 
doctrines    of  tlie   bishops    Theodore  of 
3Iopsue?tia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edes- 
sa,  who  were  suspected  of  Nestorianism, 
and  declared  heretics  by  tlie  council.  The 
165  bishops,  nearly  all  from  the  East,  who 
were  assembled  at  this  meeting,  excluded 
from  their  communion  the  Roman  bishop 
Virgilius,  who  would  not  unconditionally 
condemn  the  three  chapters,  and  with  him 
many  divines,  even  some  that  were  dead ; 
for  example,  Orjgen.    They  were  only  tlie 
contemptible  organs  of  the  senseless  zeal 
of  Justinian.     The  sixth  council,  held  in 
680,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
line,  in  the  Trullan  palace  (so  called  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof),  by  166  bish- 
ops, of  Avhom  the  legate  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Agatho  had  the  greatest  influence, 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  theMonothc- 
lites,  and  declared  their  leaders  heretics. 
Rejecting  the  Bible  and  reason,  they  prov- 
ed, from  the  fathers,  that  Christ  acted  not 
merely  with  one  will,  wiijch  the  Monoth- 
elites  maintained,  but  with  both  a  divine 
and  a  human  will,  in  accordance  with  his 
two   natures.      Among    the    condemned 
Monothelites  was  Honorius,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Agatho.    As  these  two  councils 
made  no  new  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II,  in  092,  again  summon- 
ed a  general  council,  which,  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  to  supply  the  defects 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  was  called  the  quini- 
sexta,  and,  because  it  was  held  again  in 
the  Trullan  palace,  the  TruUan  council ; 
but  it  is  not  numbered  among  the  coun- 
cils of  Constantinople.     It  confinned  the 
decrees  of  the  previous  sessions,  and  in- 
stituted rigid  laws  for  the  clergy  :   among 
them  were  those  fixing  the  rank  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  permission  of  marriage 
to  priests,   which    were   so    oflensive   to 
the  Latin  church,  that  she  rejected  all  the 
decrees  of  this  council ;  but,  in  the  Greek 
church,  they  are  still  valid.     The  seventh 
ecclesiastical  council,  which  was  held,  iii 
754,  in  Constantinople,  by  3.38  bishops,  was 
not  attended   nor  acknowledged   by  the 
Latin  clergy.     This   council    condemned, 
with  the  utmost  severity,  the  worshippers 
of  images,  many  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  in  consequence.     But  the  decrees 
of  this  council  lost  all  their  validity  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice  in  787.    (See  Iconoclasts). 
Constellations   are  the  groups  into 
which  astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed 
stars,  and  which  have  received  names  for  the 
convenience  of  description  and  reference. 


The  science  of  the  constellations  is  called 
asirognosy.     The  di\'ision  of  the  stars  into 
groups  was  begun  in  ancient  times.     It  is 
plain  that  the  union  of  several  stars  mto  a 
constellation,  to  wliich  the  name  of  some 
animal,  person    or    inanimate    object    is 
given,  must  be  entirely  arbitraiy,  since  the 
several  points  (the  stars)  may  be  united  in 
a  hundred  diflTerent  ways,  just  as  imagma- 
tion  directs ;  for  instaiR*e,  the  best  known 
of  all  the  constellations,  the  Great  Bear,  or 
the  Wain,  might  just  as  well  be  made  to 
represent  a  great  variety  of  otiier  things. 
It  is  enougii  that  astronomers  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  certain  constellation,  so  as 
to  understand  each  other.     The  division 
of  the  heavens  into  constellations  is  likt; 
tlie  division  of  a  classic  into  jiages  and 
paragraphs.     Ludwig  Ideler's   Untersuch- 
ung  iiber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Btdeu- 
tung  dcr    Stemnamen,  Berlin,   1809    (In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the 
Names  of  the  Stars,  by  Louis  Ideler),  is  a 
work  of  great  interest.     The  ancient  divis- 
ions of  the  constellations  have  been  retain- 
ed by  the*  modems,  with  the  addition  of 
such   as    have    been    newly   discovereil. 
When  and  where  tlie  first  constellations 
were  formed  is  not  known.      It  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able collections  of  stars,  such  as  Charles's 
Wain,  the  Pleiades,  Orion,  &c.,  were  form- 
ed  into   constellations,  and    had   names 
given  them,  in  very  early  ages.     Some  of 
them,  by  their  different  appearances,  sene 
to  mark  out  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and,  on  that  account,  were  not  only 
considered  as  a  kind  of  directory  for  the 
commencement  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
other  operations  of  husbandr)',  but  were 
also  regarded  as  having  a  great  influence 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and   the 
iertility  of  the  earth.     Hence,  from  their 
being  signs,  pointing  out  the  tjmes  of  the 
year  when  heat  or  cold,  drjncss  or  mois- 
ture, predominated,  they  were  regarded  as 
tlie  causes  of  these  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    They  were  also  imagined  to  liav(^ 
dominion  over  minerals,  \'egetables  and 
animals ;  over  the  complexions,  constitu- 
tions, and  even  the  dispositions  of  man- 
kind.    This  opinion  obtained  credit  the 
more  easily,  as  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and 
stars  were  believed  to  be  of  a  divine  na- 
ture, insomuch  that  some  persons  con- 
ceived that  they  were  inhabited  by  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  deities,  who  governed  their 
motions,  and   directed  their  influences ; 
while  others  thought  that  they  were  ani- 
mals, each  of  which  had  a  living  soul ; 
and  others  again  supposed  that  they  were 
animated  by  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
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Supreme  Being.    Each  of  these  notions 
led  mankind  to  pay  them  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious worship.     The  Egyptians  divided 
tfie  heavens  into  several  regions,  wliich 
they  called  the  stations  or  mansions  of 
their  gods.     They  worshipped  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  more  especially  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  they  called  their  great  gods, 
denominating    the   sun    Osiris,  and    the 
moon  Jsis.     They  also  imagined  that  they 
found  in  varioub  animals  some  qualities 
corresponding  to  tlie  motions,  appearances 
or  influences  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  some 
of  the  stars ;  hence  they  were  induced  not 
only  to  use  those  animals  in  their  hiero- 
glyphic representations  of  their  deities,  but 
also  to  pay  them  divine  honors,  and  de- 
nominate the  constellations  from  them. 
The  Greeks,  who  learned  astronomy  of 
the   Egyptians,  retained  several  of  their 
ligures,  as  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  dog,  &c., 
but  accommodated  almost  all  of  them  to 
tlie  fabulous  history  of  their  gods  and  he- 
roes, whom  they  placed  among  the  stars. 
The  Romans  imitated  them,  and  the  poets 
of  both  nations  have  given  us  wild  and 
romantic  fables  about  the  origin   of  the 
constellations,  probably  derived  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  some  alterations,  from  them 
to  the  Greeks.    Many  of  the  figures  that 
occur  among  our  present  constellations 
were  originally  Egyptian.      The  names 
which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  give  to 
the  groups  of  stars  forming  our  constella- 
tions are  very  different  from  those  which 
we  have   given  them.      Some  Arabians, 
too,  though  they  received  their  astronomy 
from  the  Greeks,  changed  tlie  names  of 
the  constellations,  from  a  superstitious  no- 
tion, that  it  was  unlawful  to  draw  any  hu- 
man figure.    The  zeal  of  some  Christian 
])hilosophers  has  hiduced  them  to  endeav- 
or to  drive  the  heathen  deities  aiid  heroes 
from  the  skies.     The  venerable  Bede  gave 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.     Judas  Schil- 
lerius,  in  1627,  completed  the  reformation, 
and  gave  Scripture  names  to  all  the  con- 
stellations in  the    heavens.      Weigelius, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Jena,  made  a  new  order  of  constella- 
tions,  converting  the  firmament   into   a 
calum   heroLdicum,   and    introducing    the 
arms  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  among 
the  constellations.    The  more  intelligent 
astronomers,  however,  never  approved  of 
innovation,  because  it  tended  to  introduce 
confusion  hito  the  science.    The  old  con- 
stellations, therefore,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
still  retained.    Ptolemy  enumerates,  in  his 
Mmagest,  forty-eight  constellations,  which 


are  still  called  the  Ptoknutan.  Thesy  are 
the  following: — 1.  The  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  (see  Ecliptic).  2.  Twenty-one 
constellations  found  in  the  northeni  hem- 
isphere— the  Great  Bear  ( Ursa  Major,  tlie 
Wahi),  the  Little  Bear  [Ursa  Minor],  Per- 
seus, the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Caesiopeia, 
Andromeda,  Pegasus,  Equulus  (Horse's 
Head),'the  Triangle,  the  Wagoner  [Auri- 
ga), Boiitcs,  the  Northern  Crown  ( Corona 
Borecdis),  Ophiuchus,  the  Serpent  [Ser- 
pentarius),  Hercules,  the  Arrow  [Sagitta], 
the  Lyre,  the  Swan  [Cygmis),  the  Dol- 
phin, the  Eagle  [AquHa).  <i.  Fifteen  con- 
stellations in  the  southern  hemisphere — 
Orion,  the  Whale  [Cctus),  Eridanus,  the 
Hare  [Lepus),  the  Great  Dog  [Canis  Ma- 
jor), tlie  Little  Dog  [Vanis  Minor),  Hydra, 
the  Cup  [Crater),  the  Crow  [Corvm],  the 
Centaur,  the  Wolf  [Lupus),  the  Altar  [Ara), 
the  Soutliem  Fish  [Piscis  Australis),  the 
Argo,  the  Southern  Crown  [Corona  Aus- 
tralis). The  poets  of  antiquity  very  inge- 
niously connected  the  most  popular  fabjes 
of  mythology  with  the  diflTerent  constella- 
tions. Some  of  the  constellations,  how- 
ever, have  been  changed ;  and  even  the 
ancients  sometimes  added  new  ones, 
such  as  the  Hair  of  Berenice  ( Coma  Bere- 
nices), and  tlie  Antinoiis.  Much  still  re- 
mained for  modem  astronomers  to  do. 
Hevelius  introduced  the  twelve  following 
new  constfllations : — the  Shield  of  Sobi- 
esky,  tlie  Squirrel,  Camelopardalus,  the 
Sextant,  the  Greyhounds,  the  Little  Lion, 
the  Lynx,  the  Fox  and  the  Goose,  the 
Lizard,  the  Little  Triangle,  Cerberus,  and 
Mons  Ma;naliis.  When  the  Europeans 
began  to  navigate  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, many  new  stars  of  course  appeared 
to  them,  which  they  never  had  seen  in 
Europe.  Thus  twelve  new  constellations 
were  added  in  the  16th  century — the  In- 
dians, Crane,  I'hcenix,  Fly,  Southeni 
Triangle,  Bird  of  Paradisr,  Peacock, 
American  Goose,  Hydras  or  Water-Sna"kc, 
Sword-Fish,  Flying-Fish,  Chamaeieon. 
Halley,  in  1675,  during  his  stay  at  St. 
Helena,  added  the  Roya!  Oak  [Robur 
Carolinum) ;  and  Lacaille,  in  1750,  during 
his  stay  at  \],e  cape  of  Good  Hope,  added 
the  fourteen  following : — ^Officina  Sculp- 
toria,  Fornax  Chemica,  Horologium,  Ro- 
ticulus  Rhomboidalis,  Equuleus  Pictorius, 
Caela  Praxitelis,  Pyxis  Nautica,  Octans 
Hadleianus,  Machina  Pneumatica,  Circi- 
nus  (the  Compass),  Quadra  Euchdis,  Tel- 
escope, Microscope,  and  Table  Mountain. 
To  these  liave  been  added  the  Lapland 
Reindeer,  the  Hermit,  the  Brandenburg 
Sceptre,  the  Telescope  of  Herschel,  the 
Shield  of  Poniatowsky,  or  Taurus  Ponia- 
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towsky,  the  Honor  of  Frederic,  and 
others,  which  cannot  well  be  enumerated 
liere,  as  their  names  have  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  all  nations.  Thus  the  professors 
of  Leipsic  made  of  a  part  of  Orion  the 
constellation  of  Napoleon,  but  it  did  not 
come  into  use.  The  different  stars  of  a 
.  constellation  are  marked  by  Greek  letters. 
Several  have  also  particular  names.  They 
are  also  divided  according  to  their  appa- 
rent magnitude ;  thus  we  speak  of  stars  of 
the  first,  second  and  third,  up  to  the  sixth 
magnitude.  The  last  are  tlie  smallest  \isible 
to  the  naked  eye.  One  of  the  best  works 
on  astrognosy,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
science,  is  Bode's  Ardeitun<:;  zur  Kenntniss 
des  gestirnten  Himmels,  Dth  ed.  BerUn, 
1823,  with  plates  (Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  StaiTy  Heavens).  On  the  subject  of 
the  constellations,  and  astrognosy  of  the 
ancients,  the  same  author  has  written,  in 
his  Ptolem(Eus,  Beohachtung  und  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Gestirne,  Berlin,  1795  (Ptolemy, 
Observation  and  Description  of  the  Stars). 
(For  information  respecting  celestial 
globes,  see  Globe.) 

Constituent  Assembly  ;  the  first  con- 
vention of  the  delegates  of  the  French 
nation,  (June  17,  1789),  consisting  of  600 
♦  deputies  of  the  third  estate,  300  of  the 
nobility,  and  300  of  the  clergy.  The  fa- 
mous oath  t'lken  in  the  tennis  court,  June 
20,  1789,  not  to  dissolve  until  they  had 
completed  a  constitution  for  their  countr}'^, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  displays  of  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  bent  on  recovering  and  secur- 
ing its  liberty.    (See  France.) 

Constitution,  in  medicine ;  the  general 
condition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the 
peculiarities  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions :  such  are  the  peculiar  predis- 
position to  certain  diseases,  or  liability  of 
particular  organs  to  disease,  the  varieties 
in  digestion,  in  muscular  power  and  mo- 
tion, in  sleep,  in  the  appetite,  &c.  Sonic 
marked  peculiarities  of  constitution  are 
cbsencd  to  be  accompanied  with  certain 
external  characters,  sucli  as  a  particular 
color  and  texture  of  the  skm,  and  of  the 
hair,  and  also  with  a  peculiarity  of  form 
and  disposition  of  mind  ;  all  of  which 
have  been  observed  from  the  earliest  time, 
and  divided  into  classes,  and  which  re- 
ceived names,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
humoral  pathologj',  that  they  still  retain. 
(See  Temperament.) 

Constitution,  in  the  Roman  church ; 
a  decree  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine. In  France,  however,  this  name 
has  been  appUed,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
the  famous  bull  Unigenitxis.  (q.  v.) — 
Apostolk  constitutions  is  the  name  given  to 


a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  re- 
gulations ascribed  erroneously  to  Clement 
I.  Their  contents  betray  a  later  origin. 
No  father  of  the  church,  before  the  4th 
century,  mentions  tliem.  Epiphauius  is 
the  first  who  speidcs  of  tliem  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  he  does  not 
pretend  to  deny  the  doubts  which  many 
persons  entertained  respecting  their  genu- 
ineness. TheTruUan  council  (692)  consid- 
ered only  part  of  them  genuine,  and  reject- 
ed tlie  collection  on  account  of  tlie  inter- 
polations which  it  had  experienced.  Most 
probably  this  collection  was  made  in  tlie 
third  century,  and  compounded  of  regu- 
lations already  existing,  and  others  invent- 
ed by  the  compiler,  who  was  an  adversary 
of  the  Gnostics,  (q.  v.)  But  it  is  still  v(Sry 
dubious  whether  the  collection,  which  we 
have  at  present  under  the  above  name, 
is  the  same  mentioned  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church.  The  Catholics  themselves 
are  suspicious  of  them.  The  Dictionnaire 
de  Theohgie  says  of  them,  C&»  Constiivtr 
tions  pretendues  apostoliques  sentent,  dans 
plusieurs  endroits,  VArianisme,  renfermeri 
dcs  anachronismes  et  des  opinions  singu- 
lihes  sur  plusieurs  points  de  la  religion. 

Constitution  ;  the  fundamental  law 
of  a  state,  whether  it  be  a  written  instru- 
ment of  a  certain  date,  as  that  of  the  U. 
States,  or  an  aggregate  of  laws  and  usages 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  course  of 
ages,  like  the  Englisli  constitution.  I.  Con- 
stitutions, according  to  their  origin  or  their 
fundamental  principle,  may  be  divided 
into  3  classes : — 1.  those  established  by  the 
sovereign  power;  2.  those  formed  by 
contracts  between  nations  and  certain  in- 
dividuals, whom  they  accept  as  sovereigns, 
on  condition  of  their  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract ;  3.  those  formed  by 
a  compact  between  different  sovereign 
powers.  1.  The  first  class  may  be  again 
divided  into,  a.  constitutions  established  by 
a  free  sovereign  people  for  their  own  reg- 
ulation— the  only  ones  which  rest  on  a  just 
and  philosophical  basis  (altliough  such  as 
are  embraced  in  the  other  descriptions 
may  be  the  best  which  circumstances  will 
allow  in  given  cases) ;  of  this  sort  are  tlie 
constitutions  of  the  U.  States ;  and,  b.  such 
as  have  been,  in  some  instances,  granted 
by  the  plenary  power  of  absolute  nion- 
archs  to  their  subjects,  and  which,  in  tlie- 
ory,  are  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  ruler.  These  are  called,  by 
the  French,  constitutions  ociroyies,  firom 
odroyer,  to  grant.  Such  an  instrument  is 
the  French  Charte,  which  commences  with 
the  words  JVous  avons  volordairement  et 
par  libre  exercice  de  notre  aviariU  royale 
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accord^  et  cu;cordons,fait  concession  et  octroi 
h  nos  sujds,  &c.  2.  The  second  great  class 
of  constitutions  mentioned  above  includes 
such  as  have  been  formed  by  a  contract 
between  the  future  ruler  and  the  people. 
These  are  mutually  binding  on  each  party, 
as  long  as  the  other  fulfils  his  duty.  Such, 
in  a  great  degree,  is  the  Englisli  constitu- 
tion. And  a  constitution  octroyh  partakes 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  compact,  as  soon 
as  the  people  have  sufficient  spirit  and 
sense  of  justice  to  prevent  it  fi-om  being 
infringed  or  abolished,  and,  asserting  the 
natural  rights  of  men,  whose  rulers  exist 
only  for  their  benefit,  avow  that  they  will 
submit  to  the  government  only  as  long  as 
the  government  observes  the  constitution. 
In  fact,  a  constitution  octroyee,  in  any  case, 
can  liardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  compact,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from 
the  wants  of  the  times  and  the  demands 
of  the  people,  and  expressing  the  intention 
of  the  ruler  to  observe  certain  rules,  which 
tliese  wants  and  demands  prescribe. 
Where  would  be  its  value,  how  could  it 
be  regarded  as  a  fundament^U  law,  con- 
trolUng  tlie  operations  of  the  government, 
if  it  were  liable  to  be  abolished  at  any 
moment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ? 
That  the  monarch  acted  from  compulsion 
in  granting  the  constitution,  only  proves 
that  the  character  of  the  times  made  it 
indispensable.  The  Frencls  ultras  are 
grievously  mistaken,  when  tJiey  pretend 
that  the  king  may  abolish  the  Charte  be- 
cause he  granted  it.  It  is  not  the  words 
with  which  it  is  prefaced,  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  given,  that  are 
to  determine  its  character.  It  was  granted 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  pledge  for  the  security  of 
their  liberties ;  and  as  long  as  they  iiold  to 
the  grant,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ruler  to 
recall  it.  Such  a  constitution,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  resting  virtually  on 
a  compact.*  3.  Some  constitutions  are 
compacts  between  several  sovereign  pow- 
ers. Such  was  the  constitution  of  the 
German  erapu-e,  and  that  of  tlie  United 

*  If  we  consider  strictly  the  origin  of  the  two 
ffroat  divisions  of  constitutions,  we  shall  find  that 
tliey  all  recognise  the  sovereignly  of  the  people. 
They  arc,  as  we  have  said,  estetblished  either  by 
the  people  themselves,  or  by  a  contract  between 
tlic  people  and  tiieir  future  ruler,  or  are  granted  by 
the  ruler.  In  the  first  case,  the  constitution  is  a 
direct  emanation  from  their  sovereign  power.  In 
the  second  case,  it  is  no  less  so ;  for  they  confer  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  they  could  not  do  un- 
less they  po-ssessed  them.  In  the  third  case,  the 
constitution,  as  we  have  said,  is  virtually  a  com- 
pact, and,  as  such,  recognises  the  independence  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  admits  that  the  people, 
colIcciivClv,  have  no  superior. 


Provinces  of  Holland,  and  such  is  also  the 
Swiss  confederation.  The  constitution  of 
the  U.  States  of  America,  although  the 
different  states  call  tliemselves  sovereign, 
proceeded,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  U.  States  collectively,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  very  beginning  of  the  in- 
strument, which  is  in  these  words — "  We, 
the  people  of  the  U.  States,"  and  not  "We, 
the  states."  Moreover,  it  can  escape  no 
one's  observation,  tliat  the  congress,  estaL- 
Ushed  by  this  constitution,  has  rights  and 
powers  far  exceeding  those  which  other 
confederate,  but  entirely  distinct  govern- 
ments, are  Avont  to  allow  each  other,  and 
that  the  constitution,  in  short,  unites  all 
the  states  into  one  nation,  the  government 
being  called,  by  all  parties,  the  national 
government.  Governments  entirely  and 
virtually  distinct  from  each  other  never 
would,  however  closely  confederated,  al- 
low a  govoTiment,  particularly  a  nation- 
al government,  to  be  estabbshed  over 
themselves.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States  is  more  than 
a  mere  compact  between  independent 
powers,  yet  less  than  the  simple  constitu- 
tion of  an  undivided  nation :  it  ought  rath- 
er to  be  considered  as  forming  one  whole 
with  the  different  constitutions  of  the 
states,  which  have  given  up  to  the  gen- 
eral government  most  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  as  that  of  making  war  and 
peace,  coining,  &c.*  II.  In  regard  to  po- 
litical principles,  constitutions  are,  1.  demo- 
cratic, when  the  fundamental  law  guar- 
anties to  every  citizen  equal  rights,  pro- 
tection, and  participation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, ill  the  government,  such  as  the 
constitutions  of  tlie  U.  States,  and  of  some 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  2.  Aristocratic, 
when  the  constituition  establishes  privileg- 
ed classes,  as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and 
intrusts  the  government  entirely  to  them, 
or  allows  them  a  very  disproportionate 
share  in  it.  Such  a  constitution  was  that 
of  Venice,  and  such  still  are  those  of  some 

*  For  more  particular  information  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Federalist,  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
position of  this  instrument,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  concerned  in  its  preparation.  The  View  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  if.  States  of  America,  by 
William  Rawle,  Philadelphia,  1829,  contains  a 
lucid  explemation  of  its  principles,  and  has  been, 
as  well  as  the  Federalist,  introduced,  as  a  text- 
book, into  some  of  the  American  colleges.  The 
Elementary  Catechism  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  States,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  J.  A.  Stans- 
bury,  Boston,  1828,  exhibits  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  in  a  way  to  make  them  easily  in- 
telligible,  and  would  prove  a  useful  guide  to  a  for- 
eigner desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  insight  into 
the  constitution,  without  the  trouble  o)  much, 
study, 
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Swiss  cantons,  for  instance,  Beme.  3.  Of 
a  mixed  character.  To  this  latter  division 
belong  some  monarchical  constitutions, 
which  recognise  the  existence  of  a  king 
whose  power  is  modified  by  other  branches 
of  government,  of  a  more  or  less  popular 
cast.  The  English  constitution  belongs  to 
this  division.  It  has  often  been  called  a 
mixture  of  democracy,  aristocracy  and 
monarchy ;  but,  in  fact,  even  the  represen- 
tation of  the  commons  of  that  country  is,  in 
a  great  measiu^,  under  the  control  of  tlie 
privileged  orders,  so  that  the  government 
falls,  almost  entirely,  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  little  of  the  democratic 
element  is  visible.  III.  The  forms  of 
government,  estabUshed  by  the  various 
constitutions,  afford  a  ground  of  division 
important  in  some  respects ;  and,  lastly, 
IV.  The  principle  on  which  a  constitution 
establishes  the  representation,  or  the  way  in 
wliich  the  people  participate  in  the  gov- 
ernment, furnishes  an  important  means  of 
classification.  1.  Some  allow  the  people 
to  partake  in  the  government,  without 
representation.  This  is  the  case  in  sev- 
eral of  the  small  Swiss  cantons,  in  which 
the  whole  people  assemble  and  legislate. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  constitution  can 
operate  only  where  the  number  of  citizens 
is  veiy  small,  and,  even  then,  it  will  be, 
almost  always,  objectionable.  2.  Some 
are  of  a  representative  character ;  that  is, 
all  the  citizens  do  not  take  an  immediate 
part  in  the  government,  but  act  by  their 
representatives.  Constitutions  of  this  sort, 
«.  either  establish  a  general  and  equal 
representation,  as  those  of  the  U.  States ; 
or,  b.  connect  the  right  of  representation 
with  particular  estates  (q.  v.)  and  corpora- 
tions. The  term  representative  constvtvtwii 
is  frequently  apphed  exclusively  to  the 
former  by  way  of  eminence.  A  great 
desideratum,  in  these  times  of  political 
agitation,  is  a  digest  of  all  constitutions, 
existing  and  abolished,  a  codex  constitviio- 
num,  exliibiting  all  the  different  trials, 
which  men  have  made,  to  provide  for  their 
permanent  security  and  welfare.  The 
only  attempt  to  execute  such  a  work,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  been 
made  in  the  German  language — Die  Eu- 
ropaischen  Conatitidionen,  Leipsic,  1817. 
Though  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  engaged 
in  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  consti- 
tutions,— the  people  desiring  them,  the  gov- 
ernments resistmg  their  washes,  and  mer- 
cenary writers  attacking  and  vilifying  their 
advocates, — it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to 
enter  into  an  argument  in  defence  of  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  constitutions, 
(since  every  one  of  our  readers  is  convinced 


that  govenmients  are  instituted  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  the  true  wel- 
fare of  nations  is  founded  on  liberty  and 
justice  ;  that  Uberty  and  justice  unply  re- 
straints on  rulers,  and  the  security  of  his 
rights  to  every  citizen ;  and  that  constitu- 
tions, therefore,  are  essential,  as  assigii- 
ing  to  every  branch  of  govemmcrjt  its 
poweiB  and  limits,  protecting  against  ag- 
gression, and  ascertaining  the  purposes 
for  which  the  government  exists,  and  the 
rights  which  are  guarantied  to  every  citi- 
zen. It  would  be,  perhaps,  interesting,  if 
we  had  room  enough,  to  give  a  sketch  of 
tlie  most  celebrated  arguments  against 
constitutions ;  but  the  substance  of  them 
amounts  to  this,  that  states  and  nations 
resemble  families,  the  inonarchs  being  in 
the  place  of  the  fathei"s ;  tliat  the  father  of 
a  family  has  a  divine  right  to  govern  his 
family,  and  provide  for  his  children,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  and  that  a  family 
would  be  in  a  most  unfortunate  condition, 
in  which,  to  prevent  quarrels  and  discon- 
tent, the  father  should  be  obliged  to  refer 
to  a  written  instrument,  in  which  the  du- 
ties of  every  member  of  the  household 
were  laid  down.  The  comparison  of  a 
state  to  a  family  has  come  to  our  times, 
from  ages  wheii  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  little  understood,  when  man- 
kind was  gaining  political  experience  at 
a  dear  rate,  and  when  the  whole  subject 
of  government  was  very  ill  defined,  be- 
cause the  general  principles  of  the  subject, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  administration,  were  not,  and,  per- 
haps, could  not  be  clearly  understood. 
In  regard  to  those  times,  the  comparison 
of  the  head  of  a  government  to  a  father 
may  be  excused.  But,  in  times  like  the 
present,  after  so  much  experience,  so  many 
examples,  so  much  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  governments,  nothing  but  nar- 
row-minded prejudice,  wilful  perversion 
of  reason,  or  degraded  servility  towards 
the  powers  that  be,  can  lay  down  such  a 
principle.  No  comparison,  probably,  has 
done  more  mischief,  than  the  one  alluded 
to,  because  it  perverts  the  very  principles 
and  elements  of  the  subject  to  be  eluci- 
dated. No  two  things  can  be  more  difi'er- 
ent  than  a  state  and  a  family.  The  ruling 
principle  of  the  latter  is  love,  forbeai-ance 
and  kindness ;  that  of  the  former,  stem 
justice,  strict  adherence  to  strict  lav/.  A 
family  is  composed  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, bound  together  by  the  ties  of  natural 
affection,  and  the  claim  of  infancy  on 
manhood  for  protection.  A  state  is  com- 
posed of  men  comparatively  unconnected 
and  independent.    Families  are  united  by 
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nature,  states  by  law.  How  unfortunate 
would  be  a  family  in  which  every  mem- 
ber should  insist,  obstinately,  on  his  right ! 
How  unfortunate  have  been  those  nations, 
which  have  left  every  thing  to  the  kind- 
ness and  paternal  care  of  their  rulers,  and 
have  not  insisted,  obstinately,  on  their  rights ! 
In  very  many  instances,  nations  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  loss  of  their  liber- 
ties by  the  concessions  into  which  they 
Iiave  been  hurried  by  gratitude  towarcfe 
great  national  benefactors,  or  those  whom 
they  have  regarded  as  such.  The  greatest 
favor  that  monarchs  could  l)estow  on  na- 
tions, would  be  to  give  up  all  favor,  to 
make  justice  the  only  rule  of  government. 
V.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  representa- 
tive constitutions.  These  may  be  divided 
into,  1,  such  as  are  founded  on  the  union 
of  the  feudal  estates,  the  clergy,  nobility, 
citizens  and  peasantry  ;  the  two  latter  of 
which  derive  their  right  of  rei)resentation 
from  the  charters  of  the  ancient  corpora- 
tions :  2,  such  as  establish  the  right  of  a 
general  representation,  like  the  Ameri- 
can constitution,  and  such  as  partake  of 
both  characters,  like  the  British  constitu- 
tion. Those  of  the  first  class  either  orig- 
inated in  tlie  feudal  times,  or  have  been 
since  copied  from  such  as  did.  Our  Umits 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  mode  in 
which  the  estates  grew  up  and  became 
the  basis  of  these  constitutions.  (See  Es- 
tates.) We  will  only  observe,  that  exter- 
nal causes  exerted  here  their  usual  influ- 
ence ;  that  the  feudal  states  were  conglom- 
erates of  many  heterogeneous  bodies ;  and 
tliat  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  un- 
fold the  true  principles  of  government ;  to 
separate  the  essential  from  the  unessential 
and  injurious ;  to  give  stability,  distincUiess 
and  extent  to  principles  belbre  unsettled, 
indefinite  and  limited  in  their  operation. 
The  causes,  however,  which  produced  the 
feudal  constitutions,  and  established  the 
division  of  estates,  have  almost  all  ceased 
to  operate  long  ago.  The  art  of  printing, 
schools,  post-offices,  and  an  improvetl 
sense  of  justice,  have  long  since  over- 
thrown the  baiTier  which  separated  the  dif- 
ferent classes;  and  the  constitutions  which 
still  remain,  founded  on  the  idea  of  es- 
tites,  are  equally  unjust  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  confening,  as 
they  do,  exclusive  privileges  on  particular 
classes,  when  almost  all  the  causes  for 
which  they  were  originally  granted  have 
ceased.  They  are  remnants  of  times  long 
gone  by,  and  are  kept  up  either  by  the 
influence  of  the  privileged  aristocracy,  or 
by  the  belief  of  particular  nations,  that 
circumstances  arc  unfavorable  to  a  gen- 


eral representation ;  or  they  have  been  re- 
established for  the  express  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  democratic  tendency  of  time  must 
be  acknowledged  by  every  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced observer,  whether  he  thinks  the 
eflect  good  or  bad,  whether  he  belongs  to 
the  class  which  deems  all  virtue  and  no- 
bleness of  character  concentrated  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
final  perfection  of  mankind,  or  to  those 
who  have  no  standard  for  measuring  the 
state  of  a  nation  but  statistical  tables. 
Every  thing,  from  the  fashion  of  the  dress 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  tends  to 
a  democratic  equality.  The  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  constitutions,  fi-om  whence 
we  must  date  die  introduction  into  prac- 
tice of  the  principles  of  general  represen- 
tation, is  the  estabhshment  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  thirteen  first  U.  States. 
France  then  adopted  the  same  principles ; 
and  it  will  remain  for  ever  one  of  the  most 
prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  Napo- 
leon, that  wherever  lie  became  completely 
master  of  a  countr}',  he  abolished  the  es- 
tates, and,  of  course,  bondage  and  feudal 
services,  and  established  constitutions  on 
the  principle  of  general  representationj  al- 
though these,  it  is  true,  were  not  allowed 
to  act  freely.  Europe,  until  the  dowTifall 
of  Napoleon,  was  continually  involved  in 
wars,  into  which  the  French  emperor  de- 
clared that  England  continually  forced 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
cause  of  these  continual  conflicts,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that,  if  the  tumult  of  the 
strife  had  not  prevented  the  operation  of 
the  just  principles  which  these  constitu- 
tions contained,  they  would  have  been 
of  essential  benefit :  they  would,  at  least, 
ha^  e  formed  a  basis  for  further  political 
devclopenients ;  and,  though  they  might 
have  appeared  deficient,  to  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  liberty  of  the  U.  States,  they 
would,  at  aU  events,  have  furnished  a 
much  more  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
speedy  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of 
political  society,  than  the  constitutions,  if 
they  descne  the  name,  which  the  con- 
querors of  Napoleon  have  established  in, 
or  rather  imposed  on,  different  countries  ; 
e.  g.,  the  provincial  estates  which  Prussia 
has  established  in  her  different  districts, 
and  the  political  organization  which  the 
house  of  Austria  has  introduced  into  the 
Tyrol,  which  had  sacrificed  itself  in  a 
bloody  struggle  for  that  imperial  family. 
These  mock  constitutions,  together  with 
the  right  of  armed  intervention,  proclaim- 
ed by  the  holy  alliance,  are  so  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that 
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they  afford  no  hopes  of  inipro\ement  ex- 
cept by  their  entire  abolition.  Napoleon, 
as  one  of  the  emperor's  nearest  connex- 
ions, who  stood  highest  in  his  confidence, 
said  to  us,  was  essentially,  by  conviction 
and  natural  inclination,  the  enemy  of 
feudalism,  and  the  sincere  fiiend  of  the 
principles  of  equal  hberty.  It  must  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that  he  abolished 
every  where,  by  one  of  his  first  acts, 
wherever  his  power  reached,  the  feudal 
services,  estates  and  constitutions,  founded 
on  the  old  cor{)orations,  wliich  had  be- 
come useless  or  obnoxious,  and  were,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  much  more  unpop- 
ulai-  than  the  actual  rulers.  We  shall 
now  give  a  very  condensed  view  of  the 
existing  constitutions,  including  a  more 
particular  suivey  of  those  of  the  U.  States. 
Europe.  I.  Constitutions  founded  on 
the  feudal  estates  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  on  the  system  of  corporations,  con- 
tinue to  exist,  1.  in  the  Austrian  monar- 
chy, o.  In  tiie  arch-duchy  of  Lower 
Austria,  in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  in  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and,  since  1817,  also  in 
CJalicia  and  Lodomeria  with  Bukowine, 
the  estates  are  still  kept  up,  comprising 
the  four  orders — the  clergy,  nobility,  gen- 
try' ( Ritterstand)  and  citizens ;  the  latter 
being  represented  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
royal  cities.  In  the  Tyrol,  we  find  again, 
since  March  24,  1816,  the  estates  of  i)eas- 
aiits,  citizens,  nobility,  gentiy  and  clergj'. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  gallant  struggle 
against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  they 
have  not  even  received  from  Austria  the 
right  of  a  voice  in  the  imposition  of  their 
own  taxes,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
them ;  but  the  constitution  allows  them  the 
right  of  maJcing  representations,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  the  emperor !  In 
the  imperial  part  of  Silesia,  tiie  estates  are 
composed  only  of  the  dukes  and  princes, 
with  the  lords  (Standeiherren)  ancl  gentry 
(Ritterschajl),  who  are  iirmiediateiy  under 
the  emperor,  b.  In  the  Lonibardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom,  the  estates  are  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  April  24, 1815, 
on  the  system  of  corporations.  Two  central 
congregations  exist  at  Milan  and  Venice  : 
the  difterent  pro\-incial  congregations  in 
the  Lombardic  part  of  the  kingdom  consist 
of  deputies  appointed  by  tJie  king ;  in 
the  Venetian  part,  of  deputies  elected  by 
the  central  congregation  and  the  gubemi- , 
«/»(the  Austrian  designation  of  the  govern- 
ment). All  these  deputies  are  from  among 
the  noble  and  not  noble  landed  proprietors, 
and  from  the  royal  cities,  under  the  sway 
of  the  imperial  governors  or  delegates. 
The  privileges  of  these  estates  consist  almost 


solely  in  the  right  of  grantmg  tlic  royal 
postulates,  and  in  the  distribution  and  col- 
lection of  the  taxes.  Some  have  also  tlic 
right  of  advising  the  govennnent,  and  that 
of  petitioning,  c.  In  Hungarj',  tlie  four 
orders  of  the  estates— the  high  clc^y, 
the  barons  and  magnates,  the  gentry  {Rit- 
terschajl) ajid  royal  free  cities— have  im- 
portant privilege's.  (See  Hungarif.)  The 
nobility  or  gentry  and  the  cities  elect 
tlieir  deputies  and  give  them  instructions. 
d.  In  Transylvania,  or  Siebenbiirgen,  the 
grand-prince  exercises  certain  rights  of 
sovereignty,  assisted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  three  nations  (the  Hungaiians, 
Szeklers  and  Saxons)  whom  he  convokes. 
These  representatives  consist  partly  of 
royal  officers,  partly  of  deputies  appointed 
by  the  regent  or  elected  by  the  coq^ora- 
tions.  2.  Sardinian  monarchy.  On  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  the  clergy,  nobility 
and  deputies  of  the  cities  and  boroughs 
exercise,  together  with  the  king,  the  right 
of  legislating  and  taxing.  3.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  there  exist,  according  to 
the  latest  constitution  of  June  7,  1809, 
the  old  estates,  comprising  four  orders — 
the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens  and  crown- 
[)easants.  The  diet  has  the  right  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  llie  finances,  bank  and  mint.  The 
king  has  an  unconditional  veto.  4.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  estates  are  com- 
posed of  tliree  orders.  The  first  order 
consists  of  the  higher  clergy,  or  prelates, 
princes,  counts  and  lords,  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  university  of  Leipsic.  The  sec- 
ond order  embraces  the  gentry,  to  which, 
since  1820,  twenty -nine  deputies  also  have 
been  joined  fi-om  the  possessors  of  noble 
estates.*  The  third  order  consists  of  dep- 
uties from  the  magistrates  of  the  cities. 
The  business  of  granting  and  fixing  the 
taxes,  and  of  recei\-ing  the  accounts  con- 
nected therewith,  belongs  to  the  diet :  im- 
portant laws  of  a  general  character  must 
also  be  laid  before  them  for  consideration. 
5.  A  similar  constitution  exists  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  which  tlic  legis- 
lative body  consists  of  the  estates  of  the 
counts,  the  gentrj-  [Ritterschajl)  and  the 
citizens.  Eacli  of  these  estates  has  only 
one  vote.  The  principality  of  Altenburg 
has  two  estates — the  gentry-  and  tiie  citi 
zens.  6.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
estates  were,  according  to  a  decree  of  Dec 
7, 1819,  divided  into  two  chambers.    The 

*  Noble  (State  (in  German,  RittergiU)  is  such  an 
estate  as  formerly  could,  or,  in  some  countries,  still 
can,  l>e  held  by  a  nobleman  only.  Pnissia  has 
abolished  this  condition  of  tenure,  so  that  com- 
moners can  buy  such  estates. 
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old  system  of  corporations  was  retained. 
(See  Hanover.)  7,  In  tlie  principality  of 
Liechtenstein,  a  constitution  after  the 
Austrian  fashion  was  introduced,  Nov.  9, 
1818.  The  estates  consist  of  the  clergy 
and  the  deputies  from  the  conrununities, 
appointed  by  the  magistrates.  Their 
power  is  simply  to  make  propositions. 
8.  In  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mccklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  M.  Strelitz,  the  estates 
consist  of  the  Ritterschqft  and  deputies  of 
the  corporations.  They  have  very  great 
jjrivileges,  which  the  former  particularly 
maintains  with  great  strictness.  9.  In  the 
principalities  of  Reuss,  the  old  estates 
also  exist,  as,  likewise,  10.  in  the  Danisli 
duchy  of  Saxe-Laucnburg.  11.  The  re- 
public of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  was 
erected  March  21,  1800,  and  governed 
according  to  the  aristocratic  constitution, 
established,  under  Russian  influence,  Dec. 
a,  1803.  When  the  repubhc  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  the 
lord-commissioner,  Maitland,  dissolved  the 
senate,  which  had  existed  at  Corfu  since 
1803,  and  established  a  new  constitution 
Jan.  1,  1818,  according  to  which  the 
legislative  body  consists  of  deputies  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  senate  is  chosen  from 
among  the  legislative  body.  II.  The  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  is  foimded  joint- 
ly upon  the  old  system  of  corporation.°, 
that  of  estates,  and  that  of  a  general  na- 
tional representation.  (See  Great  Britain.) 
III.  A  national  representation,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  phrase,  was  first  established 
in  the  year  1787,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States.  The  reader  will  find,  towards 
the  end  of  this  article,  an  abstract  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  states  which 
compose  this  union.  Constitutions  in 
which  the  aristocratic  element  was  ex- 
cluded were  soon  after  establislicd  in 
France.  Several  other  states  then  shook 
off  the  fetters  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
introduced  more  or  less  of  the  democratic 
element  into  the  constitutions  which  they 
adopted.  During  the  last  half  century, 
there  have  been  1 14  new,  written  constitu- 
tions establislied  in  Europe  and  America  : 
31  of  them  have  been  abolished,  but  the 
remainder  still  exist,  and  about  100  mil- 
lions of  people  are  ruled  by  them. — j1. 
France  has  seen,  since  the  revolution, 
nine  diflferent  constitutions : — 1.  The  mo- 
narchical-representative constitution  of 
1791.  2.  The  republican-democratic  con- 
etitution  of  June  24,  1793.  This  never 
went  wholly  into  operation,  much  power 
being  given,  for  the  time,  to  dictatorial 
bodies.  3.  The  constitution  of  Sept.  23, 
1795,  which  established  the  directorial 
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government,  and  divided  the  legislative 
body  of  the  national  convention  into  the 
council  of  the  ancients  and  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred.  It  vested  the  right  of 
electing  the  representatives  immediately 
in  the  primary  assemblies.  4.  The  con- 
stitution of  Dec.  13,  1799,  established  a 
first  consul  for  ten  years,  with  the  right  of 
proposing  laws,  and  two  other  consuls. 
The  first  consul  (Bonaparte)  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  council  of  state  and  minis- 
ters. A  triple  election  was,  at  the  same 
time,  established.  The  citizens  of  each 
connunune  chose  one  tenth  of  their  num- 
ber as  persons  quaUfied  for  public  office  ; 
the  aggregate  of  the  persons  thus  named 
in  all  the  communes  of  a  department 
chose  also  one  tenth  of  their  number ;  and 
from  the  whole  body  of  persons  thus 
nominated  l)y  all  the  departments,  form- 
ing the  national  list  of  persons  eligible  to 
official  situations,  the  conservative  senate 
chose  the  legislators,  tribunes,  consuls,  the 
members  of  the  court  of  cassation,  and 
the  commissioners  of  accounts.  In  this 
instniment,  the  principles  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  had  been  guarantied  in  the  former 
constitution,  were  omitted.  5.  Many  essen- 
tial changes  were  soon  after  made  in  this 
constitution  by  the  various  senatus-con- 
siiltes  organiques,  so  called.  These  decrees 
of  the  senate,  of  Aug.  2  and  4,  1802,  gave 
the  first  consid,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his 
dignity  fi)r  life,  and  invested  him  with 
several  monarchical  prerogatives.  6.  At 
last,  the  senatus-consulte  of  May  18,  1804, 
elevated  the  first  consul  to  the  dignity 
of  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  suc- 
cession was  made  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. F'rance  had  now  a  monarchical  con- 
stitution with  some  democratic  forms: 
one  of  these — the  tribunate — was  abolished 
by  the  senatus-considte  organique  of  Aug. 
19,  1807.  The  equality  of  all  citizens,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a  principle  pre- 
served in  all  the  French  constitutions,  and 
even  the  Bourbons  were  obliged  to  make 
it  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Charte  con- 
stitutionnelle.  7.  After  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  the  senate  drew  up  a  new 
constitution,  of  April  6,  1814,  in  which  an 
aristocracy,  hereditary  in  the  families  of 
the  senators,  was  established.  It  guaran- 
tied, however,  in  several  respects,  the 
Hberties  of  the  people.  But  Louis  XVIII, 
as  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  at  St.  Ouen, 
May  2, 1814,  only  certain  principles  of  this 
constitution,  relating  to  the  representative 
system  in  two  bodies,  the  responsibility 
of  the  ministers,  the  judges'  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior,  the  iiTCvo- 
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cability  of  the  sale  of  the  national  proper- 
ty, the  capacity  of  every  Frenchman  for 
all  civil  and  military  appointments,  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  equality  of  all 
citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  8.  After 
this,  the  king  promulgated,  June  4,  1814, 
the  present  constitution,  the  Charte  constitu 


of  the  Netherlands.  He  convoked  the 
notables  in  March,  1814,  who  accepted  the 
constitution  proposed  by  him.  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  estabhshed 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  received  its 
fifth  constitution,  Aug.  24,  1815,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the   Cathohc 


tiojvielle  (q.  v.),  which  had  been  drawn  up    notables  of  Belgium,  went  into  operation, 


by  a  committee  appointed  by  him.  It 
established  a  chamber  of  peers,  to  be 
elected  by  the  king,  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies,  to  be  chosen  by  electoral  col- 
leges. These  two  bodies,  together  with 
the  king,  were  to  form  the  legislature. 
But  this  instrument  left  many  points  un- 
settled, which  allowed  full  play  to  machi- 
nations of  all  kinds.  9.  After  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  emperor  pro- 
mulgated a  new  constitutional  instrument, 
as  an  addition  to  the  imperial  constitution, 
April  22,  1815.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
people,  in  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebrated  Champ  de  Mai.  When  Louis 
XVIII  returned  to  Paris,  the  Charte  went 
again  into  operation.  By  the  electoral 
law  of  June  28,  1820,  the  democratic  ele- 
ment of  this  fundamental  law,  as  respects 
the  representation  of  the  people,  has  been 
essentially  weakened,  or  rather  thrown 
out ;  as,  in  a  population  of  35,000,000,  there 
are  only  70,000  electors,  and  only  5  or  6 


in  the  Belgian  provinces,  hi  1815,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  fundamental  law  of  all  the 
17  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This 
constitution  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
representative  system.  The  states-gen- 
eral, who  represent  the  people  of  iJie 
Netherlands,  exercise,  in  connexion  with 
the  king,  the  legislative  power,  and  deter- 
mine the  budget,  consist  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  members  of  the  first  are 
chosen  by  the  king  for  life  ;  those  of  the 
second,  by  the  estates  of  tlie  provinces, 
for  three  years.  The  provinces  have 
three  estates — the  gentry,  the  citizens 
and  peasants. — C.  Poland  was,  until  1791, 
an  aristocratico-monarchical  republic  ;  in 
fact,  it  might  be  called  an  aristocratic  re- 
public, because  the  king  elected  had  very 
little  power.  The  first  step  towards  a 
more  popular  constitution  was  the  charter 
given  to  the  cities  in  April  14, 1791,  which 
gained  the  favor  of  them  all  towards  the 
new  order  of  things.     Soon  after,  the  con- 


thousand  who  can  be  elected.     The  law  of   stitution  of  May  3, 1791,  was  adopted,  and 


June  9,  1824,  established  septennial  elec- 
tions of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  though  the 
Charte  had  hmited  their  term  of  office  to 
five  years. — B.  In  the  Netherlands,  similar 
changes  took  place.  An  act  of  arbitrary 
power  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  the  federal  party  to  the 
friends  of  union  (democrats),  before  the 
first  constitution  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
fashioned  after  the  French  constitution, 
was  accepted,  April  23,  1798,  by  the  na- 
tional assembly.  The  second  constitu- 
tion, of  Oct.  16,  1801,  was  fashioned  after 
the  fourth  French  constitution,  of  1799. 
Under  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  the 
Batavian  repubhc  received  the  third  con- 
stitution, of  March  15, 1805,  by  which  a 
pensionary  of  the  state  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  government.    Only  a  few 


it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  finished  four 
months  before  the  first  French  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  confederation  of  Tai-gowitz, 
formed  under  Catharine  II,  destroyed  this 
instrument,  and  refistabhshed  the  old  order 
of  things.  At  a  later  period,  Napoleon, 
at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  created  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  gave  it  a  constitution, 
signfed  by  him,  Dresden,  July  22,  1807, 
which,  among  other  things,  abolished 
bondage,  and  pronounced  the  equality  of 
all  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  After 
the  connexion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
with  Russia,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
the  emperor  Alexander  adopted,  April 
30, 1815,  the  title  of  king  of  Poland,  and 
gave  this  kingdom  a  constitution,  Nov.  27, 
1815,  which  estabhshed  a  national  repre- 
sentation, in  a  diet  consisting  of  the  king 


pomts    were  necessary    to   be  changed,    and  two  houses  of  legislature.    The  sen 


when  the  treaty  with  Prance,  of  May  24, 
1806,  connected  the  new  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land most  intimately  with  France.  This 
was  done  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  of  June  10,  1806, 
which  remained  in  force  until  1810,  when 
Holland  was  made  part  of  the  French 
empire  (July  9).  In  Dec,  1813,  the  son 
of  the  last  stadtholder,  the  present  king 
William  I,  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign 


ate  forms  the  firet  chamber,  chosen  by  the 
king ;  the  second  chamber  consists  of  77 
deputies  of  the  land-holders  and  51  depu 
ties  of  the  communities.  The  constitution 
guarantied,  also,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which,  however,  has  been  long  smce  sus- 
pended. The  republic  of  Cracow,  erected 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  also  received, 
May  3,  1815,  a  constitution,  signed  by  the 
princes  Mettemich  and  Hardenberg,  and 
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count  RasumofFsky.  The  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  this  little  republic  con- 
sists of  the  deputies  of  the  communities, 
each  of  which  chooses  one,  three  members 
of  the  senate  sent  by  this  body,  which  has 
the  executive  power,  three  prelates  sent 
by  the  chapter,  three  doctors  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  university,  and  six  justices  of 
the  peace. — D.  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
two  entirely  different  constitutions,  though 
both  countries  are  under  one  king.  We 
made  mention  of  the  Swedish  constitution 
above.  Norway  adopted  a  constitution  of 
a  mixed  democratic  and  monarchical 
character.  May  17,  1814,  after  the  peace 
of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814,  had  been  concluded. 
The  present  king  of  Sweden,  after  having 
invaded  Norway,  and  conquered  it,  assent- 
ed to  the  whole  constitution,  with  those 
modifications  only  which  necessarily  grew 
out  of  the  connexion  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  under  one  monarch.  These  par- 
ticulars were  settled  by  the  storthing  (diet) 
held  at  Christiania,  Nov.  4, 1814,  so  that 
the  present  constitution  is  called  the  c<wi- 
stUution  ofJVov.  4, 1814.  Nobility  is  abol- 
ished. The  storthing,  or  legislative  body, 
consists  of  two  houses — the  logthing  and 
the  oldesthing.  (See  JVbrway) — E.  The 
old  forms  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were 
first  called  to  life  again  by  tlie  junta  (as- 
sembled at  Bayonne,  imder  the  influence 
of  Napoleon),  who  drew  up  and  adopted 
the  constitution  of  July  6,  1808,  at  the 
time  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became 
king  of  Spain.  But  the  regency,  which 
governed  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  March  19, 
1812 — the  constitution  of  the  Cortes — 
which,  however,  was  abolished  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  by  his 
declaration  at  Valencia,  May  4,  1814,  but 
again  accepted  and  sworn  to  by  him, 
March  7, 1820,  to  which  he  was  compelled 
by  the  army.  This  instrument  not  only 
abolished  the  old  feudal  and  hierarchical 
forms  of  government,  but  it  likewise  lim- 
ited considerably  the  powers  of  the  king ; 
80  much  that  a  strong  party  in  Spain 
espoused  his  cause,  and  four  of  the  first 
continental  powers  declared  themselves, 
at  the  congress  of  Verona,  in  December, 
1822,  against  the  constitution,  and  main- 
tained that  the  authority  of  the  king  ought 
to  be  strengthened.  According  to  the 
375th  article  of  the  constitution,  however, 
such  a  change  could  take  place  only  after 
the  constitution  had  been  in  operation  for 
eight  yeai-s.  France  declared  war  against 
Spain,  and  abolished  the  constitution  of 
tlie  cortes  in  1823.  (See  Cortes.)  Portu- 
gal, likewise,  received,  by  the  revolution 


which  began  Aug.  24, 1820,  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  Spain.  It  limited  the 
power  of  the  king,  however,  still  more. 
The  cortes  at  Lisbon  drew  it  up,  and  tlie 
king  swore  to  it  Oct.  1, 1822.  But  an- 
other military  revolution  (May  27,  1823) 
aboUshed  this  instrument.  April  23, 1826, 
don  Pedio,  emperor  of  Brazil,  gave  a  new 
constitution,  which,  however,  was  abol- 
ished by  his  brother,  the  usurper  of  his 
throne,  don  Miguel,  who,  in  order  to  sur- 
round himself  Avith  some  of  the  appear- 
ances of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  renewed 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  old  estates.  (See 
Portugal.)  In  Naples,  the  army  proclaim- 
ed the  Spanish  constitution,  which  was 
sworn  to  by  the  king  July  13,  1820.  The 
parliament  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  con- 
vened Oct.  1,  1820,  and  drew  up  a  new 
constitution,  on  the  basis  of  the  Spanish, 
in  January,  1821 ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into 
Naples,  conformabr  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  congress  of  Laybach,  this  constitution 
was  abolished  in  March,  1821.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Piedmont,  where  the 
Spanish  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
March  10,  1821,  but  abolished  by  the 
Austrian  army,  which  entered  Turin  April 
10,  1821. — F.  Italy,  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  theatre  of  political  con- 
flict and  bloody  revolutions,  has  also  expe- 
rienced more  changes,  in  respect  to  the 
constitutional  representations  of  her  peo- 
ple, than  any  other  country,  a.  Savoy, 
Nice  and  Piedmont  were  governed,  from 
the  years  1796  and  1798  to  1814,  according 
to  the  constitutions  drawn  up  for  France. 
Since  1814,  the  king  has  governed  without 
the  cooperation  of  popular  representatives. 
Genoa  lost  her  ancient  aristocratic  consti- 
tution in  1797,  and  received,  through  the 
influence  of  general  Bonaparte,  in  the 
convention  at  Montebello,  of  June  6, 1797, 
a  democratic  constitution,  which  lasted 
from  Dec.  2,  1797,  to  1802,  when  its  place 
was  supplied  by  a  constitution  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and 
signed  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand,  June 
26,  1802 ;  but  a  new  constitutional  law  of 
Dec.  1,  1802,  remodelled  it  again.  June 
4,  1805,  the  Ligurian  republic  was  incor- 
porated with  France ;  and  Genoa  did  not 
receive  again  her  old  name  until  lord 
Bentinck,  April  19, 1814,  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain,  proclaimed  the  restoration 
of  her  old  aristocratic  republican  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  congress  at  Vienna  abolished 
this,  and  gave  the  republic  of  Genoa,  as  a 
duchy,  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  which 
an  end  was  put  to  her  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  new  duchy  received  a 
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senate,  high  court  and  provincial  counsel- 
lors, without  whose  consent  no  new  taxes 
can  be  imposed,  b.  The  former  Cisal- 
pine republic  received  its  first  constitution 
from  general  Bonaparte,  June  29,  1797. 
It  was  fashioned  after  the  French  consti- 
tution of  1797 ;  but,  in  1798,  the  French 
ambassador  Trouv6  made  css(;ntial 
changes  in  it  ;  and,  in  1799,  the  whole 
republic  was  bix)ken  up  by  the  armies 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  It  was  re«stab- 
hshed  by  the  memorable  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, in  1800,  and  governed  provisorily, 
and  received  from  a  state-consulta  at  Ly- 
ons, as  an  Italian  republic,  a  new  constitu- 
tion, Jan.  28,  1802.  Its  president  was 
the  first  consul  of  France.  This  constitu- 
tion provided  three  ,  electoral  colleges — 
those  of  the  land  owners,  of  the  learned 
bodies,  and  of  the  merchants.  When  the 
Italian  republic  was  changed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon  had  be- 
come king  of  Italy,  Mafch  16,  1805,  he 
gave  this  state  three  constitutional  statutes, 
of  March  16,  March  27  and  June  5,  1805, 
in  which  the  monarchical  form  was  more 
and  more  developed.  After  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Francis  estab- 
lished here  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, and  gave  it,  April  24,  1815,  that 
constitution  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  c.  The  aristocratic  republic  of 
Lucca  received,  in  1799,  from  a  French 
general,  a  democratic  constitution,  fashion- 
ed after  that  of  France  of  1795;  but  it 
hardly  had  time  to  go  into  0{)eration,  on 
account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops 
into  Italy.  In  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  Marengo,  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  of  18C2,  was 
proclaimed,  Dec.  26,  18C1 ;  but,  in  18C5, 
the  republic  begged  tlie  emperor  to  give 
them  a  prince  otit  of  his  own  family. 
This  was  general  Bacciocclii  (q.  v.),  prince 
of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  Nayjoleon 
signed  the  new  constitution,  June  23, 1805. 
A  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  gave  this 
principality  (still  governed,  in  all  essential 
respects,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1805)  to  the  former  queen  of  Etruria.  d. 
The  States  of  the  Church  were  chrj^iged 
by  general  Berth;  er,  Feb.  15, 1798,  into  a 
Roman  republic,  which  received  a  consti- 
tution, March  20, 1798,  drawn  up  by  Dau- 
nou,  on  the  model  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion of  1795.  It  expired,  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  republic,  in  1799.  After  the 
pope  was  re*'stablished,  m  1814,  he  pro- 
claimed, July  6, 1816,  a  constituent  decree, 
e.  The  miniature  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino continues  to  preserve  its  ancient 
democratic  representative  constitution,  in 


which  there  are  some  aristocratic  elements. 
/  Naples  received  a  constitution  from 
king  Joseph,  at  Bayonnc,  June  20,  1808, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Napoleon ;  but 
his  successor,  Joachim,  never  })i'.t  it  into 
operation.  Joachim  (Murat),  however, 
after  his  defeat,  in  1815,  ordered  his  min- 
ister Agar  to  draw  up  a  constitution  ;  but 
this  was  only  posted  up  at  the  cornei-s  of 
the  streets,  and  never  acted  upon.  At  an 
earlier  period,  in  1812,  lord  Bentinck  had 
established  in  Sicily  (tlien  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England  and  the  sceptre  of  king 
Ferdinand  IV,  soon  afterwards  under  that 
of  his  son  Francis)  a  constitution  fashion- 
ed according  to  the  British,  which  vested 
the  legislative  power  exclusively  in  a  |)ar- 
liament  of  peers  and  commons,  the  exec- 
utive in  the  king,  and  the  judiciary  in  in- 
dependent courts.  The  feudal  constitution 
was  entirely  abolished.  This  constitution 
was  in  force  until  July  23, 1814,  on  which 
day  Ferdinand  IV,  who  had  once  more 
taken  the  reins  of  government,  overthrew 
the  forms  prescribed  by  England,  together 
with  the  parliament  of  Sicily,  which  had 
hitherto  existed.  But  when,  after  the 
downfall  of  Murat,  he  received  Naples 
back,  in  1815,  from  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, he  convoked  the  two  houses  of  the 
Sicilian  parliament,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  draught  of  a  new  constitution 
for  Sicily,  of  May  16,  1815,  which  had 
much  similarity  to  the  charter  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII  to  the  French,  in  1814.  This 
constitution,  also,  never  Avent  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  when  Ferdinand  IV,  Dec.  8, 
1816,  made  Naples  and  Sicily  one  king- 
dom, and  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  promulgated 
for  the  whole  monarchy  the  constituent 
law  of  Dec.  12, 1816,  which  confirmed  the 
abolition  of  feudalism,  but  did  not  rees- 
tablish a  national  representation,  (See  divis- 
ion E  (Spain),  of  this  article.}— G.  Germa- 
ny. The  constitution  of  the  former  Ger- 
man empire  was  founded  entirely  on  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
old  corporations.  It  had  become  a  mere 
mockery,  and  even  worse  than  useless. 
The  eagle  of  the  empire  was  ofi;en  com- 
pared to  an  old,  worm-eaten,  stuflTed  bird, 
which  must  not  be  touched,  for  fear  of  its 
falling  to  pieces.  Napoleon  abolished  the 
empire,  and  estaWished  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  July,  12,  1806.  (See  Con- 
federation.) But  the  deputies  to  be  sent 
by  the  members  of  the  confederation  never 
actually  assembled.  The  (constitution  of 
this  confederacy  did  not  guaranty  a  na- 
tional representation  in  the  difl^erent  coun- 
tries belonging  to  it     June  8,  1815,  the 
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German  confederation  (see  Confederation) 
was  established.    The  13th  article   runs 
thus : — "  In  each  of  the  confederated  states, 
a    constitution,   founded  on  the   estates, 
shall  be  introduced"    (In  alien  Bundes- 
staaten  vnrd  eine  landesstdndische  Verfas- 
sung  SUM  finden).     The  explanation  of 
this  article  caused  much  dispute,  but,  at 
last,  the  old  estates  and  the  monarchical  ba- 
sis were  considered  as  the  essential  parts  of 
all  the  new  constitutions.  In  consequence 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
of  the  German  confederacy,  several  con- 
stitutions were  formed  between  1806  and 
1815,  in  Germany,  some  of  which  inclined 
more  to  the  representative  system  ;  others, 
more  to  the  old  system  of  feudal  estates 
and   corporations.     Those  states,   which 
retained  or  reestablished  the  old  feudal 
estates  and  corporations,  have  been  men- 
tioned already  in  this  article,  under  di- 
vision I. —  1.    The    kingdom    of  West- 
phalia, which  lasted  from  1807  to  1814, 
received  a  constitution  modelled  after  the 
French  representative  system.    This  ser\'- 
ed  as  a  model  for  the  constitutions  of  sev- 
eral other  states  belonging  to  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine.    It  was  given  by 
Napoleon,  Nov.  15, 1807,  and  its  deficien- 
cies supplied  by  the  statute  of  Dec.  23, 
1808.      It   expired    with    the    idngdom. 
2.  The  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort  had  a 
similar  constitution,  from  Aug.  16, 1810,  to 
1813,  which  met  with  a  like  fate.    3.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which  belonged 
also  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a 
national  representation  was  established  in 
May,  1808,  by  a  formal  constitution  and 
six  constituent  edicts ;  but,  by  the  decree 
of  Dec.  2,  181 1,  the  owneis  of  vwjorates 
(entailed  estates)  and  the  possessors  of 
noble  fiefs  were  declared  representatives 
of  the  Bavarian  nation  by  right  of  birth. 
At  last,  the  king,  Maximilian,  gi-anted  the 
constitution  4f  May  2(5, 1818,  accompanied 
by  10  edicts.    May  17,  1818,  a  regulation 
for  the  communities  had  been  already 
promulgated.    The  constitution  establishes 
two  houses — one  of  peers,  the  other  of 
commons — the  former  to  hold  their  places 
by  right  of  birth,  or  by  appointment  of  the 
king,  the  latter  by  election.    This  election, 
however,  is  not  made  by  the  people  col- 
lectively, but  by  the  different  estates — no- 
bility, clergy  and  scholars,  citizens  and 
peasants.   This  constitution  nominally  pro- 
vides for  the  chief  points  of  civil  liberty, 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press, 
equality  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  the  equal  capacity  of  all  citizens 
for  all  appointments  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  also  the  equal  distribution  of  taxes, 
40* 


the  responsibility  of  public  officers,  &c. 
4.  Wiirtcmberg.  King  Frederic  abolished, 
in  1806,  the  old  constitution,  founded  on 
a  compact  concluded  between  the  estates 
and  the  sovereign,  and  governed  absolute- 
ly, according  to  the  decree  of  organization 
of  March  18,  1806.    Jan.   11,   1815,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  intend- 
ed to  prepare  tlie  way  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  constitution  as  he  wished ;  but 
the  assembly  convoked  by  him  in  March, 
1815,  refused  the  proposed  constitution, 
asking  for  the  reCstablishment  of  the  old 
one.    At  last,  the  constitution  of  Sept.  25, 
1819,  was  established  by  way  of  compact 
It  provides  for  two  houses  of  legislature. 
(See  Wurtemberg.)    5.  The  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  after  several  preliminary  de- 
crees, received  a  constitution,  Aug.  22, 
1818,  which  provides  for  two  houses  of 
legislature.  The  first  is  composed  of  peers, 
of  the  deputies  of  the  gentry  (Ritterschaft) 
and  the  universities,  a  Catholic  bishop,  a 
Protestant  prelate,  and    eight    members 
nominated  by  the  monarch,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  birth  or  station.     The  lower 
house  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  population.    {See  Baden.) 
6.  The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
received  a  constitution,  providing  for  two 
houses,  May  18,  1820.    (See  Hesse-Darm- 
stadi.)    7.  The  principality  of  Waldeck 
and  ryrmont  received  a  constitution  Jan. 
28,  1814.    This  was  changed,  however, 
April  19,  1816,  when  a  constitution  was 
established,  by  which  only  the  land-owners 
and  corporations  of  the  cities  are  repre- 
sented.   8.  The  duchy  of  Nassau  received 
a  constitution  by  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  2, 
1814,  which  estabUshes  two  houses,  one 
of  hereditary  peers,  the  other  of  represent- 
atives, chosen  for  a  limited  time.    July  i, 
1816,  a  new  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed.     It  is  founded,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  division  of  estates. 
9.   Saxe- Weimar  received  a  constitution, 
Sept.  20,  1809,  while  she  belonged  to  the 
confederation    of  the    Rhine.      Another 
constitution  was  adopted,  May  5,  1816, 
founded  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  citi- 
zens and  peasants,  each  of  which  sends  10 
deputies,  while  the    university   cf  Jena 
sends  1.    There  is  only  one  house  of 
legislature.    The  elections  are  free,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  guarantied.   The 
diet,  opened  Dec.  17,  1820,  exhibited  the 
remarkable  instance  of  a  representative 
body  refusing  publicity  to  its  deliberations, 
and  allowing  only  the  publication  of  por- 
tions of  its  proceedings.    The  liberty  of 
the  press  has  been  long  since  suspended- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  how  ut- 
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terly  insufficient  a  basis  of  representation 
the  ancient  estates  are  in  our  times,  since 
the  important  classes  of  the  learned  (who 
were  formerly  represented  in  the  clergy), 
artists,  mechanics,  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers remain,  on  this  system,  unrepre- 
sented. 10.  Saxe-Coburg  received  a  con- 
stitution from  its  sovereign,  Aug.  21, 1817, 
founded  on  the  estates.  When  the  diet  is 
not  sitting, a  })ermanent  committee  watches 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  A  further 
constitutional  regulation  was  given  Dec.  15, 
1820,  and  the  diet  first  assembled  in  1821. 
11.  Saxe-Hildburghausen  received  a  con- 
stitution, Jan.  7,  1818,  founded  on  the 
estates.  A  pennanent  committee  of  the 
nobility,  the  cities  and  clergy,  represents  the 
diet  when  it  is  not  sitting.  12.  The  princi- 
pahty  of  Schwarzburg-Iludolstadt  receiv- 
ed a  constitution,  April  21,  1821,  founded 
on  the  estates.  13.  The  principality  of 
Lippe-Schaumburg  received  a  constitu- 
tion by  a  decree  of  Jan.  15,  1815.  It  is 
founded  on  the  estates.  14.  Lippc-Del- 
mold  received  a  constitution,  June  8, 
1819,  from  the  princess-regent  Paulina, 
drawn  up  by  herself;  but  this  instrument 
Avas  too  liberal  for  the  old  estates  of  the 
nobiUty  and  the  cities,  which  protested 
against  it,  as  did  also  the  prince  of  Schaum- 
burg  as  agnate,  (q.  v.)  15.  The  duchy  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel  received  a  con- 
stitution, Jan.  19,  1820,  founded  on  the 
estates  and  corporations.  It  jirovides  only 
one  house  of  legislature.  In  respect  to 
the  granting  of  taxes,  the  old  constitution 
was  retained.  16.  The  free  city  of  Frank- 
fort, during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  receiv- 
ed a  liberal  organization,  Oct.  10,  1800. 
July  18,  1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
senate,  supplementary  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  city,  when  it  Wtis  an  imperial 
free  city,  which  was  accepted  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  former  privileges  of  the  patrician 
families  do  not  exist  any  longer.  17,  18, 
19.  The  three  Ilanseatic  cities  have  rees- 
tablished, since  1814,  their  old  constitu- 
tions, founded  on  the  ancient  corporations, 
and,  like  several  others,  little  in  unison  with 
the  demands  of  the  age.  (See  Constitu- 
tions des  trois  Villes  Lihrts-AmAatiques,  by 
Villers,  Leipsic,  1814.)  20.  The  duke  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  established  a  constitution, 
Sept.  4,  1824,  founded  on  the  estates. — 
H.  The  Swiss  confederacy  was  transform- 
ed, by  the  French  directory,  in  1799,  into 
the  Helvetic  republic,  with  a  democratic 
form  of  govenunent.  This  gave  rise  to 
bloody  contests.  Bonaparte,  by  the  act  of 
mediation,  Feb.  19,  1803,  gave  a  new  fed- 
erative constitution  to  this  country,  com- 


bining   ancient    and    modern    elements. 
Sei)t.  8,  1814,  the  cantons  convened  again, 
and  received  into  the  confe«leracy  ol  the 
19  cantons  3  new  ones— Valais,  Geneva 
and  Neufchatel.    Each  canton  hsis  itsown 
representative  constitution,  founded  on  the 
elements  of  the  old  system,  together  with 
the  principles  of  the  act  of  mediation.    In 
some,  the  aristocratic  principle  prevails: 
in  others,  the  democratic.     Some  canton- 
are  purely  democratic,  as  Valais,  Coirf 
Zug,  &.C.     Neufchatel  has  a  coiistitutioj 
iii  which  aristocratic,  democratic  and  mo 
narchical  principles  are  combined.     Tin 
king  of  Prussia — the  sovereign  of  tliis  can 
ton — established  this  constitution,  June  18, 
and  Dec.  26,  1814. — /.  A  provisory  rep 
resentative  constitution  was  adopted   by 
the  national  congress  of  the  Hellenes,  Jan. 
1  (13),  1822,  at  Epidaunis.    According  to 
this  instrument,  the  govenunent  was  to 
consist  of  two  bodies — the  legislative  sen- 
ate, composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  executive  council.    In  July, 
1827,  the  national  assembly  at  Napoli  di 
Romania  adopted  the  constitution  of  1827. 
Count  Capo  d'Istria  wjis  chosen  president, 
and  entered  on  his  office  Jan.  22,  1828. 
The   state    of   this    unfortunate    nation, 
however,  is  so  unsettled,  that  we  must 
still  expect  many  changes. — In  Asia,  sev- 
eral countries   have    fundamental    laws. 
These,  it  is  true,  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  constittUions,  since  they  are  destitute  of 
those  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  integral   jiails  of  a  constitution.     Yet 
seveml  of  them,  however,  are,  in  fact,  sub- 
ject to  as  strict  limitations  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  many  of  lliose  states  which  we  have 
just  enumerated.     Nay,  it  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  change  certain  fundamen- 
tal laws  in  some  Asiatic  states,  founded,  as 
they  often  are,  on  the  religion  and  ancient 
customs  of  ihe  people,  than  to  introduce  a 
new  constitution  into  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean states.     We  have  seen  th.at  the  mere 
decrees  of  certain   European  sovereigns 
have  been  sufficient  to  establish,  change, 
abolish,  re<;stabUsh  and  reabolish  constitu- 
tions in  the  states  under  their  rule.     One 
point,  however,  must  be  kept  in  view — 
that,  in  almost  all  the  European  constitu- 
tions, the  idea  of  a  representation  of  the 
people   is   a  fundamental   one,   however 
imperfect  may  be  the  means  and  fonns 
provided  for  securing  it.     But  we  know 
of  no  fundamental  law,  in  any  Asiatic 
state,  which  embraces  the  idea  of  rep- 
resentation ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be 
excused  from  going  into  a  consideration 
of  the  Asiatic  forms  of  government,  in  an 
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article  on  constitutions. — Having  thus 
enumerated  the  European  states  which 
have  received  constitutions,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  a  survey  of  those 
European  states  which  are  governed  by 
sovereigns  entirely  absolute.  Austria  was 
mentioned  among  those  countries  in 
which  constitutions  founded  on  the  old 
feudal  estates  exist  ;  but,  although  this 
may  be  the  case  in  point  of  form,  yet  the 
Austrian  monarchy  is  \'irtually  one  of  the 
most  absolute  governments  that  can  exist, 
and  has  systematically  pursued,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  so  arbitrary  a  course,  ui 
many  respects  (including  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  and  the  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  people),  that  we  can 
hardly  find  any  thing  parallel  in  govern- 
ments which  claim  to  be  purely  absolute ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  Prussia.  The  follow- 
ing governments  are  without  constitutions : 
— 1.  Piedmont,  Savoy  and  Nice.  2.  Tus- 
cany, Parma  and  Modena.  3.  The  Two 
Sicilies.  4.  The  States  of  the  Church.  5. 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Neufchatel, 
though  the  royal  decree  of  May  22,  1815, 
just  before  tlie  last  campaign  against  Na- 
poleon, promised  the  nation  a  representa- 
tive constitution.  The  king,  some  years 
since,  established  provincial  estates,  found- 
ed on  the  different  estates  ahxady  enumer- 
ated, and  the  city  corporations,  which 
have  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
taxation,  and  to  discuss  what  is  laid  before 
them  by  the  king,  through  the  marshal  <»f 
the  diet.  Their  rights,  however,  are,  in 
reality,  nugatory,  because  they  have  not 
even  the  power  of  making  propositions  to 
the  government ;  and  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  estates  of  the  province  of  the 
I^wer  Rhine  petitioned  the  king  not  to 
abolish  the  trial  by  jury,  which  had  been 
in  use  on  the  left;  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
the  time  when  that  district  had  been  con- 
nected with  France,  the  king  was  highly 
displeased,  imd  reminded  the  estates  that 
they  were  convened  only  to  consider  what 
was  laid  l)efore  them  by  his  marshal. 
G.  The  electorate  of  Hessc-Cassel.  In 
1815,  the  elector,  ha\ing  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  convened 
not  only  tlie  old  estates,  those  of  the  no- 
bility, clergy  ami  citizens,  but  also  that  of 
the  peasants,  which  gave  rise  to  animad- 
vei-sion ;  and,  on  the  assembly's  disagree- 
ing to  the  new  constitution,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  them,  the  elector  dissolved  the 
body ;  since  which  time  the  government 
has  been  entirely  absolute.  7.  The  land- 
graviateofHesse-Homburg.  8.  The  duchy 
of  Anhalt.     Dec.  28,  1810,  this  little  coun- 


try received  from  the  reigning  duke  a 
constitution,  modelled  entirely  on  that  of 
the  French  empire  ;  but  the  guardiim  of 
his  successor  suspended  the  constitution, 
Oct.  24,  1812.  9.  The  principahties  of 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen  and  Siegmarin- 
gen.  10.  The  principality  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen.  11.  The  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. 12.  The  duchy  of  Holstein.  Botli 
the  latter,  Juvwever,  are  about  to  receive, 
according  to  public  report,  constitu- 
tions founded  on  the  estates,  13.  The 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  which  tlie  an- 
cient constitution  was  abolished  in  1660. 
The  people  cooperated  with  the  govern- 
ment in  the  overthrow  of  tlie  old  system, 
as  it  was  favorable  only  to  the  nobility  and 
the  privileged  corporations,  the  former 
of  whom  greatly  abused  their  powers. 
14.  The  empire  of  Russia.  15.  Spain. 
16.  Turkey.     17.  Portugal. 

Amtrica.  The  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  before  the  declaration  of  tlie  in- 
dependence of  the  U.  States,  were  all  gov- 
erned by  charters  from  the  crowTi  of  Eng- 
land, the  principal  features  of  which  were 
a  house  of  representatives,  and  a  governor 
and  body  of  counsellors,  the  first  chosen 
by  the  people,  the  two  last  appointed  by  tlie 
king  (or  proprietors),  except  in  the  cases  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  plantations, 
in  which  the  people  were  empowered  to 
choose  all  their  ofiicers.  The  consti- 
tution prepared  by  the  distinguished  phi- 
losopher, John  Locke,  for  South  Car- 
olina, at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  territory,  operated  no  better  than  Pla- 
to's Republic  would  probably  have  done, 
if  it  had  ever  been  put  into  practice.  The 
constitution  consisted  of  120  articles,  and 
was  founded  on  aristocratical  and  feudal 
principles.  Three  classes  of  nobility  were 
to  be  established,  viz.,  l)arons,  caciques 
and  landgraves.  The  first  were  to  possess 
12,  the  second,  24,  and  the  third,  48,000 
acres  of  land,  which  v/ere  to  remain  in- 
alienable in  their  families.  The  parlia- 
ment, which  consisted  of  one  house  only, 
was  composed  of  the  lords,  proprietors, 
landgraves,  caciques,  and  deputies  from 
the  fi-ee  inhabitants  holding  •  inheritable 
property.  This  plan  of  government  pro- 
duced nothing  but  anarchy  and  discord. 
In  the  following  Abstract  of  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
of  Virginia  framed  in  1776  is  given,  since 
the  draft  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
late  convention  (1830)  in  that  state  has  not 
been  acted  on  by  the  people  at  the  time 
when  we  write.  If  it  should  be  accepted 
by  them,  the  reader  will  fjid  a  sketch  of 
it  in  the  article  Virginia. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Remarks. — Legidatvre.  The  powers 
of  the  legislature,  being  well  known,  and 
nearly  similar  in  all  the  states,  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  table.  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  here,  however,  that 
the  senate  have  no  power  to  originate 
money  bills,  excepting  in  the  states  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri ; 
and  that,  in  New  Jfersey  and  Maryland, 
the  senate  can  neither  originate  nor  alter 
such  bills.  In  Virginia,  all  laws  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
power  of  impeachment  before  the  senate 
is  vested  in  the  house  of  representatives 
by  all  the  state  constitutions,  except  those 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Caroli- 
na. Maryland  appears  to  have  no  court 
of  impeachment,  judicial  officers  being 
removable  by  conviction  of  misbehavior 
in  a  court  of  law.  In  Virginia,  the  house 
of  delegates  impeach  before  the  court  of 
appeals.  In  North  Carolina,  state  officers 
may  be  impeached  before  any  state  court 
of  supreme  jurisdiction,  either  by  the 
general  assembly,  or  by  presentment  of 
the  grand  jury  of  the  court.  No  pardon- 
ing power  any  where  exists  in  cases  of 
impeachment. — In  Alabama,  a  revision  and 
new  digest  of  civil  and  criminal  law  is  to 
be  made  decennially.  In  Alabama,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  legislature 
are  restricted  in  their  power  of  erecting 
banks. 

Executive.  The  duties  of  the  execu- 
tives, in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in 
the  table,  are,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  to  act  as  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  militia.  In  Louisiana,  the 
governor  must  visit  the  different  counties 
at  least  once  in  two  years,  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  state  of  the  militia,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  country. — Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  only  state  whose  consti- 
tution gives  titles  to  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  governor  is  entitled  his  ex- 
cellenof,  the  lieutenant-governor  his  honor. 

Religion.  In  the  United  States,  every 
denomination  of  religion  is  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  a  few  of 
the  states,  however,  certain  modes  of  be- 
lief are  required  as  qualifications ybr  office. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  the  dec- 
laration of  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion 
is  required  to  qualify  for  office.  In  New 
Jersey,  no  Protestant  can  be  denied  any 
civil  right  on  account  of  his  religious 
principles.  In  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  the  belief  in  a  God,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
is  required  as  a  qualification  for  office.  In 
N.  Carolina,  no  one  denying  the  truth  of 


the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
whose  religious  principles  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
state,  can  hold  a  civil  office.  In  the  oth- 
er states,  no  reUgious  test  is  required.— 
Persons  conscientiously  scrupulous  of 
taking  an  oath,  are  every  where  permitted 
to  substitute  a  solemn  affirmation;  and 
this  is  recognised  by  all  the  constitutions, 
except  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
hiatus  which  is  supplied  in  those  states  by 
law. — Those  who  are  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  are  every 
where  allowed  to  pay  an  equivalent  for 
personal  service.  In  Termessee,  the  legis- 
lature are  enjoined  to  "  pass  laws  exempt- 
ing citizens  belonging  to  any  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  religion,  the  tenets  of  which 
are  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  bearing 
of  arms,  from  attending  private  and  gen- 
eral musters."  In  Maine,  "  persons  of  the 
denominations  of  Shakers  or  Quakers" 
may  be  exempted  fi"om  military  duty. — 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  eligible  as 
legislators  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  they  are 
eligible  neither  as  governors  nor  legisla- 
tors. In  Missouri,  the  only  civil  office 
they  can  hold  is  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace ;  wliile  in  New  York,  Delaware  and 
Louisiana,  they  are  not  eUgible  to  any 
office  whatever. — New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  states  whose 
constitutions  make  provision  for  religious 
establishments.  In  New  Hampshire,  the 
legislature  is  empowered  to  authorize,  and 
in  Massachusetts  the  legislature  is  enjoined 
to  require,  the  several  towns,  parishes,  &c., 
in  the  state,  to  make  adequate  provision, 
at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  Protestant  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

In  Central  and  South  America,  a  num- 
ber of  constitutions  have  been  established 
within  this  century.  All,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the 
Brazils,  and  the  transient  imperial  system 
of  the  Mexican  empire  under  Iturbide, 
who  was  elected  emperor  May  18, 1822, 
are  republican,  modelled,  in  most  respects, 
after  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  in 
regard  to  the  division  of  powers  among 
the  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive 
bodies,  &c.  In  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata, 
there  exist  federal  governments,  i.  e.  un- 
ions of  different  states,  like  that  of  the  U. 
States:  the  other  republics  have  central 
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Bovernments.  The  government  of  Spain, 
in  her  South  American  colonies,  was  so 
defective,  the  territoiy  of  tliesc  so  im- 
mense, and  the  pojmlation  so  scattered, 
that,  when  the  Sjmnish  yoke  was  thrown 
off',  the  elements  of  an  independent  and 
free  government,  in  the  new  states,  were 
necessarily  so  few,  tliat,  ever  since  their 
respective  declarations  of  independence, 
they  have  been  in  a  state  of  agitation ;  and 
many  of  them  are  likely  to  remain  so  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  because  the  people 
are  wofuUy  deficient  in  education  and  in- 
dustry— two  of  llie  main  grounds  of  real 
liberty  and  of  a  settled  order  of  things ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  lor 
a  nation,  from  which  tyranny  has  witli- 
lield  the  means  of  education,  to  acquire 
tlie  habits  which  fit  men  for  indepen- 
dence, after  sliaking  off"  the  yoke  of  tlieir 
oppressors,  which  is  generally  the  easiest 
I)art.  of  a  revolution.  History  shows  that 
far  more  internal  convulsions  are  caused 
by  ignorance,  and  the  violence  which 
springs  from  it,  than  by  the  ambition- of 
asjiiring  individuals.  Since  the  condi- 
tion of  South  America  is,  at  present,  so 
unsettled,  it  would  be  of  httle  use  to  enu- 
merate tlie  diflferent  constitutions  existing 
there,  wliich  will  jirobably  undergo  many 
changes ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  articles  on  the  respective  countries, 
in  which  he  will  find  their  history  brought 
down  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
articles.  Brazil  received  its  present  con- 
stitution in  1824.  It  was  sworn  to  by  die 
emperor  March  25  of  that  year.  It  has 
83vcral  new  features.  The  four  brunches 
of  civil  authority — the  legislative,  the  me- 
diative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial — 
originate  from  the  transfer  of  power  by 
the  people.  The  government  is  monar- 
chical, hereditary  and  representative.  The 
representation  of  the  Brazilian  nation  con- 
sists of  the  emj)eror  and  the  general  as- 
sembly— a  body  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers, tljat  of  the  dcjjuties,  chasen  for  four 
years,  and  that  of  the  senators,  chosen  by 
the  emi)3ror  from  the  election-lists.  With 
the  former  rests  the  power  of  originating 
bills  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  the 
levying  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  proposing 
a  change  of  dynasty.  The  latter  retain 
their  dignity  for  life.  The  enijieror  has 
the  executive  und  mediatorial  authority, 
but  his  veto  is  not  absolute.  He  cannot 
refuse  his  sanction  to  a  bill  equally  ap- 
proved by  two  legislative  assemblies.  The 
press  is  free.  The  treaty  with  Portugal, 
Nov.  15,  1825,  has  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  fundamental  law.  Paraguay  is 
governed  by  doctor  Francia,  without  a  con- 


stitution, and  the  former  kingdom  of  Haytj 
received  a  constitution  in  1811.  The 
democmtic  constitution  of  the  republic  of 
Hayti,  dated  Jan.  27,  1807,  was  renewed 
in  1816 ;  and  when  the  kingdom  was  alwl- 
ished  in  1820,  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  united  with  the  .republic,  in 
1822,  the  constitution  of  1816  was  estab- 
lished for  the  whole  island.  It  is  fashion- 
ed after  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States ; 
has  a  house  of  representatives,  a  senate  and 
president.  Indians,  Negroes,  Mulattoes 
and  Mestizoes  only  are  allowed  to  become 
citizens.*  (See  the  articles  CorporcUion 
and  Estates.) 
CoNSTiTUTioNisTs.  (See  Unigenitus.) 
CoNSTiTUTiONNKL,  Le  (Fretich ;  The 
Constitutional) ;  a  daily  paper  in  Paris.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States,  no  party,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  opposed  to  others, 
tliinks  of  abolishing  the  constitution  or 
constitutional  liberty:  the  word  constUu- 
timial,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  in  these 
two  countries  as  designating  a  party.  Very 
different  is  the  case  in  France — a  difference 
which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  if 
we  wish  to  understand  the  present  political 
proceedings  in  that  country,  or  to  compare 
them  with  American  and  British  politics. 
In  France,  there  really  exists  a  powerful 
party,  which  aims  at  restoring  the  gooi 
old  times,  and  destroying  the  Charte.  (q.  v.) 
The  word  constitutional,  therefore,  desig- 
nates, in  France,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  embracing,  however, 
manji  varieties  of  opinion.  The  paper 
called  Le  CoTistitiUionnel  is  one  of  the 
ablest  journals  of  the  age.  It  is  liberal, 
but  moderate  and  cautious.  Messrs. 
Etienne,  Jay  and  Tissot  are  the  chief 
editors.  Six  or  eight  proprietors  contril)- 
ute.  Over  the  whole  is  a  diredeur  en 
chef,  and  for  the  different  branches  there 
are  from  10  to  12  editoiB.  Many  of  tlie 
first  savavis  are  often  engaged  to  fur- 
nish a  ceruiin  number  of  original  articles 

*  The  most  novel  plicnomeiion  in  constitutional 
history  is  the  constitution,  or  rather  coiistiluenl  Ir.w, 
which  Uie  active  pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently 
given  to  his  subjecis.  An  assembly  has  met,  ac- 
cordingly, at  Cairo,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of 
the  pacha,  the  tJemas,  or  the  learned  in  the  lav/, 
the  superintendents  of  manufactures  conducted  on 
government  account  (the  pacha  is  the  most  active 
merchant  and  manufacturer  of  his  realm),  the 
cache/s,or  prefects  of  districts,  to  the  number  of  283 
and  the  cheijfcs-el-belad,  or  heads  of  villages,  wiio 
form  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  are  93 
in  number,  chiefly  from  Lower  Egypt.  The  ses- 
sion was  opened  by  a  long  speech  from  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  the  son  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  The  alx)ve 
is  an  extract  from  the  Couriei-  <le  Smijrne.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  no  other  information ;  but,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  statement,  it  is  certainly  of  great 
interest. 
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in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  like  manner,  instrument  itself.  This  tribunal  is  the 
the  famous  M.  Malte-Brun  was  employed  supreme  court  of  the  U.  btatee. 
to  write,  every  month,  a  geographical  ar-  Consul  ;  a  name  given,  1.  to  tne  two 
tide  for  the  Journal  des  Debats,  for  a  very  highest  magistrates  m  the  «5P"»"C  oi 
high  sum.  The  ConstUutimmd  occupies  Rome,  from  whom  it  passed  to  certain 
from  8  to  10  presses,  working  day  and  high  officers  under  the  emperors ;  a.  uie 
night.  The  monthly  expense  of  the  pa-  designation  of  the  three  mgliest  magis- 
6  .  y.k^  _.     »-*     ^^^^^  ^^  ^g  French  repubhc,  during  a 

certain  period ;  3.  the  title,  at  present,  of 
certain  officers  of  a  diplomatico-commer- 
cial  character. 

I.  In  Rome,  after  the  kings  had  been 


per  amounts  to  50,000  francs.    The  re 
muneration  which  is  paid  for  single  con- 
tributions is  very  high.    For  an  article  of 
one  column,  or  one  and  a  half,  generally 
100  to  120,  sometimes  150,  francs  are 


paid.    It  was  established,  in  1815,  by  15    expelled,  two  consuls  were  placed  at  the 


shareholders,  and  has  from  18  to  20,000 
subscribers — a  greater  number  than  any 
other  French  paper,  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
which  comes  next  to  it,  having  only  from 
13,000  to  14,000.  In  the  beginning,  a 
share  of  the  Constitutionnd  cost  30,000 
francs ;  now  it  costs  100,000.  A  great  va- 
riety of  topics  is  treated  of  in  this  paper, 
embracing  not  only  politics,  but  the  scien- 
ces and  arts,  and,  as  interesting  to  general 
readers,  it  may  be  recommended  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  French  newspaper. 
Construction,  in  politics,  is  the  inter 


head  of  the  senate,  the  body  in  whose 
hands  was  the  administration  of  the  re- 
public ;  cormd  signifying  adviser,  coun- 
sellor. These  officers  were  to  be  annu- 
ally elected.  In  Greek,  they  were  called 
iTToToi  (the  highest).  Consuls  were,  at  first, 
chosen  only  from  among  the  patricians ; 
at  a  later  period,  also  from  the  plebeians. 
In  some  cases,  both  the  consuls  were  ple- 
beians, but  this  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  order  to  be  ehgible  to 
the  consulship,  the  candidate  was  to  be 
45  years  of  age  (atas  consvlaris).     But 


pretation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  this  law  was  frequently  violated.  Pom- 
state.  Wherever  there  is  such  a  funda-  pey  was  made  consul  in  his  36th,  Valerius 
mental  law,  a  difference  of  opinion  must  Corvus  in  his  23d,  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
exist  respecting  the  meaning  of  certain  elder,  in  his  28th,  and  the  younger  Scipio 
passages,  as  no  phraseology  but  the  math-  in  his  38th  year.    Nobody  was  to  be  re 


ematical  is  capable  of  perfect  precision 
Such  constnrction  is  therefore  a  copious 
source  of  party  strife.  In  several  states, 
there  have  been  parties,  which  declared 
war  against  all  construction  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  insisted  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  its  obvious  meaning,  forgetting 
that  this  obvious  meaning,  as  they  called  place  in  the  comiixa  centuriata,  in  the  cam- 
it,  was  nothing  but  their  own  construction    pus  Martius.    One  of  the  existing  consuls 


elected  consul  till  after  an  interval  of  10 
years.  But  this  law  was  also  disregarded  ; 
Marius  was  reelected  immediately.  The 
candidate  was  required,  by  law,  to  be  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  election ;  but  this 
law  was  not  better  regarded  than  the  oth- 
ers.    The  election  of  the   consuls  took 


of  its  provisions.     Such  difference    of 
opinion  must  exist  in  regard  to  every  writ- 
ten code,  political  or  reh^ous.    Thus  the 
Protestants  declared,  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, that  they  would  not  allow  any  con- 
struction of  the  Bible,  since  its  obvious 
meaning  expressed  God's  will.    The  con- 
struction of  the  fundamental  law,  then, 
wherever  persons  are  united  in  one  socie- 
ty, is  of  vital  importance,  and  particularly 
so  in  poUtics.    If  tlie  construction  of  the 
constitution,  that  is,  the  declaration  of  its 
meaning  in  doubtful  points,  is  unprovided 
for,  and  left,  as  has  been  the  case  in  sev- 
eral of  the  modem  monarchies,  to  the 
executive,  liberty  may  be  considered  as 
destitute  of  any  bulwark.    The  II.  States 
of  America  are  the  first  state,  at  least 
of  any  magnitude,  which  has  intrusted 
the  construction  of  the  constitution,  in 
cases  of  dispute  between  the  government 
and  people,  to  a  tribunal  provided  by  the 


"presided.    He  who  had  most  votes  was 
called  consul  prior.     His  ngime  was  the 
first  in  the  fasti.    He  also  first  received 
the  fasces  (q.  v.),  and  usually  presided  at 
the  election  of  the  msigistrates  for  the  next 
year.    The  time  of  election  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.    The  consuls  elect  were 
called  consoles  designnti.     They  entered 
on  their  office,  on  the  first  of  January,  by 
sacrificing  and  praying  in  the  capitol,  after 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  senate 
and  people.    Within  five  days  afterwards, 
they  were  obliged  to  repeat  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  when  elected,  that  they 
would  not  injure  the  republic,  and  that 
they  would  govern  according  to  the  laws. 
A  similar  oath  that  they  had  so  done,  was 
required  of  them  when  they  left  their 
office.    The  exterior  marks  of  honor  of 
the  consuls  (insignia)  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  former  kings,  excepting  the 
crown ;  and,  instead  of  a  sceptre,  they  had  a 
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e\aff  (*{ ivory  (scipio  ebumeus).  Their  toga 
was  lined  with  purple  (toga  prcdexta) ;  un- 
der the  emperors,  it  was  embroidered. 
They  sat  upon  an  ornamented  chair  (seUa 
curulis ).  Twelve  lictors,  with  the  fasces  and 
axes,  preceded  them.  In  the  beginning,  the 
lictors,  with  fasces,  marched  before  each  ; 
but  Valerius  Publicola  made  a  law,  that, 
in  the  city,  they  should  precede  only  one. 
After  that  time,  the  consuls  enjoyed  tliis 
honor,  respectively,  in  alternate  months. 
The  one  who  was  not  preceded  by  the 
fasces  had  a  public  slave  going  before 
him  (accaisus),  and  the  lictors  following 
him.  The  consul  who  was  first  elected, 
or  who  had  most  children,  or,  if  the  num- 
ber was  equal,  whose  wife  was  living,  or 
who  had  most  votes,  first  received  the 
fasces  cum  securibus.  Whoever  met  the 
consul  gave  way  to  him,  uncovered  his 
head,  descended  from  his  horse,  or  rose, 
if  he  happened  to  be  seated.  If  the  con- 
sul saw  any  one  neglect  this  form  of  re- 
spect, he  ordered  the  lictor  to  punish  him 
{animadvertere).  The  annals  of  state  were 
called  fasti  constdares,  and  particular  years 
were  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
consuls  then  in  oflice.  Instead  of  saying, 
for  instance,  A.  U.  C.  690,  it  was  said  M. 
TuUio  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  consulibus ; 
lience  numerare  mvltos  consules,  instead 
ofmultos  annos.  In  order  to  understand 
the  authority  of  the  consuls,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  the  powei-s  of  the  diflTerent 
branches  of  government  were  by  no 
means  kept  so  distinct  as  with  us,  and 
therefore  much  greater  opportunity  was 
then  aflTorded  for  the  assumption  of  undue 
authority.  The  division  of  powers  is  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the 
ait  of  governing,  and  affords  one  of  the 
greatest  protections  of  liberty ;  much  great- 
er than  is  afforded  by  republicanism,  or 
any  form  of  government,  without  it.  We 
find  united  in  the  consuls,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  executive,  judiciary  and  legisla- 
tive functions.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie 
republic,  the  authority  of  the  consuls  was 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  preceding 
kings.  They  could  declare  war,  conclude 
peace,  make  alliances,  and  even  order  a 
citizen  to  be  put  to  death  ;  hence  Cicero 
ascribes  to  them  regiam  potestatem  (Legg. 
iii.  3).  But  Valerius  Publicola  took  tlie 
axe  out  of  their  fasces,  that  is,  deprived 
them  of  their  right  over  the  Uves  of  the 
citizens,  and  left  them,  at  least  while  in 
the  city,  only  the  right  to  decree  the  pun- 
ishment of  scourging.  Without  the  city, 
when  they  had  the  command  over  the 
army,  they  had  the  axe  in  the  fasces,  that 


is,  the  power  to  condemn  to  death.  Pub- 
licola had  a  law  enacted  allowing  appeals 
from  the  consuls  to  the  people.  The 
greatest  check  was  put  upon  the  consular 
power  by  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  who  had  the  right  to  oppose 
every  measure  of  the  consuls.  Yet  their 
power  remained  very  great  They  stood, 
in  reality,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  repub- 
lic :  all  other  officers  were  under  them, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  only  excepted  : 
they  convoked  the  senate,  proposed  what 
they  thought  fit,  and  executed  the  laws. 
Laws  proposed  by  them  were  generally 
called  by  their  name.  They  received  all 
despatches  fi-om  the  provinces  and  foreign 
kings,  and  gave  audience  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. In  times  of  emergency,  the 
consular  power  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  well  known  decree,  viderent,  vel 
d-arent  operam,  tie  quid  ddrimenti  respublica 
caperet,  by  which  they  received  unlimited 
power,  and  could  even  sentence  to  death 
without  trial,  levy  ti-oops,  and  make  war 
without  the  resolve  of  the  people  first 
obtained.  If  a  sudden  riot  took  place,  the 
consuls  called  the  citizens  to  arms  by  the 
words  qui  rempvblicam  salvam  esse  velit, 
me  seqvAjiwr — equivalent  to  the  reading  of 
the  riot  act  with  us.  At  the  beginning  of 
their  term  of  office,  the  consuls  divided 
the  provinces  among  them  by  agreement 
or  lot.  Province,  at  first,  signified  a  cer- 
tain business  committed  to  the  consul,  as 
the  command  of  an  army.  By  and  by,  it 
came  to  denote  conquered  countries.  To 
these  consuls  were  sent  by  the  senate  as 
governors,  after  laying  down  their  office. 
They  were  then  called  proconsvles.  A  citi- 
zen who  had  been  consul  was  called  con- 
sidaris,  and  had  a  higher  rank  than  other 
senators.  Pompey  enacted  a  law  that  a 
consul  should  not  be  sent  to  a  province 
until  five  years  after  he  had  laid  down  his 
office,  and  Caesar  decreed  that  he  should 
remain  there  only  for  two  years.  Under  the 
emperors,  the  consular  dignity  sunk  to  a 
mere  shadow,  until  Caligula  wished  to 
make  his  horse  consul.  Many  consuls,  at 
this  period,  were  appointed  in  one  year, 
until  Constantine  again  appointed  two  an- 
nually, after  the  office  had  been  abolished 
by  Justinian.  The  pomp  of  the  consuls, 
under  the  emperore,  was  still  greater  than 
during  the  republic.  Consul  honorarius 
was  a  titular  officer,  with  the  rank,  but 
without  the  power,  of  a  consul.  This  dig- 
nity was  first  conferred  under  Caesar. 

II.  In  France,  the  directorial  govern- 
ment (third  constitution)  was  abolished  by 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  of  the 
year  8  of  the  republic  (Nov.  9, 1799),  and 
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a  provisional  consular  government,  con- 
sisting of  Bonaparte,  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Duces,  estabiislied  the  fourth  constitution, 
wJiicii  was  pi-oclaimed  Dec.  15,  by  which 
France  was  declared  a  republic  under  a 
governincnt  of  consuls.     Three  elective 
consuls  (Bonaparte,  Cambaccrcs,  Lebnin, 
each  with  600,000  francs  annually)  had 
almost  uncontrolled  executive  auOiority, 
while  the  legislative  j)ower  was  in   the 
hands  of  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative 
.  assembly :  a  conservative  senate  was  also 
elected.     But  as  early  as  Aug.  2,  1802, 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  first  consul  for 
life,  and  thus  the  constitution  of  Fiiuice 
became  again  monarchical.    He  had  the 
power  of  naming  his  successor,  proposing 
the  two  other  consuls,  appointing  the  sena- 
tors, counselloi-s  of  state,  and  the  j)residents 
of  the  council  of  the  [)eopIe,  which  he 
could  assemble,  and  determine  the  length 
of  their  sessions  at  Ids  pleasure ;  he  could 
also  assemble  and  dissolve  the  legislative 
body  at  his  will.     The  courts  of  justice, 
civil  and  criminal,  were  subjected  to  his 
control ;  the  right  of  pardoning  was  put  into 
his  hands,  and  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  tribunate  was  limited  to  half 
of  what  it  had  been.     He  was  to  manage 
the  revenues  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
state,  provide  for  the  safety  of  tlie  people 
at  home,  and  for  tlie  defence  of  the  coim- 
tiy  abroad,  exercise  supreme   command 
over  the  forces,  maintciin  political  connex- 
ions with   foreign  countries,  confirm  nil 
treaties,  and,  in  critical  times,  might  even 
suspend  the  constitution.     Thus  the  first 
consul    united   royal   dignity   with   royal 
authority,  and,  that  he  might  the  better 
retrain  lx)th,  the  civil  list  was  increased  to 
6,000,000  francs;  aiid,  Aug.  15,  18C2,  the 
birth-day  of  the  first  consul,  a  consular 
court  was  instituted  at  St.  Cloud,  and  all 
the  fonncr  court  discipline  reestablished. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  the  complete 
i-estoration  of  monarchy,  but  to  make  Bo- 
naparte's dignity  hereditary  in  his  family 
by  law,  as  it  was  already,  in  point  of  fact, 
by  his  power  of  naming  his  successor. 
The  fii-st  consuls  were  also  the  last ;  the 
one  became  emperor,  the  others  princxs. 
On  the  first  coins  stnick  after  Najjolcon's 
elevation  as  emperor,  he  called  himself 
empereur  de  la  republique  Franraise. 

HI.  Since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  offi- 
cers called  constds  have  existed  in  differ- 
ent states,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  decis- 
ions, affording  protection,  or  verifying  facts 
and  occurrences,  relating  to  maritime  and 
commercial  affairs.  The  Italian  states,  in 
particular,  took  advantage  of  the  crusades 
to  procujfe  permission  from  the  Asiatic 


princes  to  send  such  persons  as  protectors 
of  merchants  from  their  own  country  into 
the  domains  of  these  princes,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  other  KuroiRan 
nations,  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  Levant,  and  in  Africa ;  and, 
since  the  15th  and  Kith  centuries,  the  same 
officers  have  also  l)ceM  established  in  Eu- 
ropean  countries,  to  facilitate   the  inter- 
course of  the  respective  nations,  so  that 
t'lc  commercial  consuls^  botli  in  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  very 
numerous.     The  right  of  nominating  con- 
suls is  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  [)owcr, 
which,  however,   can    send    them   only 
where  treaties  or  ancient  customs  author- 
ize their  appointment.     The  duty  of  this 
officer  is  to  afford  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  navigators  or  merchants  of  his  na- 
tion, and  to  watch  over  the  fulfilment  of 
commercial  treaties.     In  jioint  of  author- 
ity, however,  the  consuls  in  the  Levant 
end  Africa  are  difforcnt  from  those  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  because  the  former 
have  also  civil  jurisdiction  over  their  coun- 
trymen.   They  are  invested  with  much 
more  of  a  diplomatic  character  than  the 
latter.    Consuls  arc  regarded  by  some  as 
ministers :   others,  however,  will  not  ac- 
knowledge them  as  such.    They  certainly 
do  not  stand  on  the  saine  footing  with 
even  the  lowest  degree  of  acknowledged 
diplomatic  pei-sons,  because  they  have  no 
letters  of  credence,  but  merely  jjatcnts  of 
appointment,  which  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  government  to  which  they  are  sent. 
They  therefore  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  ministers  ;  for  instance,  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  foreign 
countiy ;  and   from   taxes,  the   right  of 
having  divine  service  performed  in  their 
residences,  &c.    Generally,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place 
where  they  reside. — Consul-general  is  a 
consul  appointed  for  several  places,  or 
over  several  consuls.      Sometimes  vico- 
ccnsuls  are  given  to  consuls.     Consulships 
almost  always  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice, for  which  reason  the  consulship  is 
cflen  sought  for.     Generally,  consuls  are 
merchants,  without  remuneration,  except 
that  arising  from  fees,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  considerable  sums.    Very  often 
consuls  are  not  citizens  of  the  countries 
for  which  they  act. 

CoNsuLTA  (Ital.'\  was  a  branch  of  the 
administration  in  the  Italian  republic,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  succeeded. 
It  corresjjonded  to  a  council  of  state.  It 
consisted  of  eight  persons,  and  had  chiefly 
the  direction  of  foreign  aflairs  and  diplo- 
macy. 
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Consumption,  in  political  economy,  La 
the  use  and  wearing  out  of  the  products 
of  industrj^,  or  of  all  things  having  an  ex- 
changeable value.  This  destruction,  by 
putting  tilings  to  the  uses  for  which  tliey 
nre  designed,  is  vciy  difterent  in  different 
things;  nor  ai'c  the  wants  of  society  limit- 
ed to  the  use  of  tilings  having  an  ex- 
changeable value.  The  air  and  the  water 
are  as  necessary,  in  the  economy  of  Ufe,  as 
the  earth  and  its  products ;  and  yet  neither 
the  air  nor  water,  ordinarily,  hears  a  price. 
The  latter,  however,  is  sometinics  a  sub- 
ject of  commerce,  especially  in  large 
cities ;  in  the  city  of  Rladrid,  for  exam- 
ple. The  earth,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is  a 
subject  of  monopoly  in  all  countries  where 
any  progress  has  been  made  in  civiliza- 
tion. But,  unlike  its  products,  it  is  not 
always  deteriorated  by  use :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  skilfully  cultivated,  its  value  is 
increased.  In  respect  to  the  products,  too, 
there  is  a  difference ;  some  are  destroyed, 
or,  in  other  words,  reduced  to  their  ele- 
ments, by  use,  as  provisions.  Othere,  as 
the  precious  stones,  are  not  necessarily 
destroyed  by  time  or  use.  Tlie  metals, 
ordinarily,  pass  through  various  forms,  in 
a  variety  of  manufactures,  before  they  are 
^vasted  and  lost  in  rust ;  and  some  prod- 
ucts, being  destroyed  in  one  form,  are 
converted  into  materials  for  use  in  an- 
other. The  remnants  of  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  for  instance,  supply  materials  for 
paper ;  and  so  the  wood  and  iron  of  a 
ship,  on  ceasmg  to  be  useful,  in  their  com- 
bination, for  the  pui-poses  of  navigation, 
still  supply,  the  one,  fuel,  the  other,  mate- 
rials for  the  founderies  of  iron.  The  great- 
er the  advancement  of  the  arts,  the  more 
extensively  will  the  remnants  of  consump- 
tion of  one  kind  supi)ly  the  materials  for 
the  production  of  articles  of  another  form. 
The  arts  will  even  convert  the  destruction 
of  war  into  the  materials  for  new  produc- 
tion. The  bones  left  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo have  been  carefully  collected,  and 
transported  to  England,  to  manure  the 
lands.  The  increase  of  population,  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  introduce  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  gleaning  the  relics  of  one 
kind  of  consumption  to  supjily  the  mate- 
rials of  another.  This  is  one  of  the  abso- 
lute gains  of  resources  consequent  upon 
the  advance  of  civilization.  In  regai-d  to 
consumption,  the  remarks  and  reasoning 
of  Adam  Smith  have  led  to  some  eiTO- 
neous  prejudices,  though  his  positions  are, 
in  some  respects,  just.  He  assumes,  for 
instance,  that  all  the  stock  of  society,  in- 
cluding the  improvements  on  the  lands, 
are  the  result  of  savings,  or  the  excess  of 
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the  results  of  labor  over  the  demands  fur 
immediate  consumption ;  and  this  is,  i)<» 
doubt,  true;  but  the  inference  which  is, 
and  too  often,  made,  that  the  great  object 
of  a  nation  should  be  to  save  the  fruits 
of  its  labor,  as  the  surest  means  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  is  by  no  means  true  ui  i;.s 
iitll  extent.  If,  for  instance,  a  community 
has  saved  the  products  of  its  labor  to  the 
amount  of  $1000,  for  which  sum  it  iiri- 
ports  from  abroad,  and  introduces  into 
use,  a  more  perfect  kmd  of  plough,  and 
tlie  art  of  making  it,  or  the  art  of  making 
a  better  hat,  or  screw,  or  saw,  with  the 
same  labor, — the  amount  saved  being  ex- 
pended for  tills  j)urpose,the  numerical  pos- 
sessions, or  the  computed  capital  stock,  of 
that  community,  is  thereby  diminished ; 
and  yet  the  aggregate  productive  capacity 
is  increased.  This  lets  us  into  a  principle 
of  national  economy,  v/hich  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked,  namely,  that  tlie 
means  of  prosperity — tlie  national  wealth 
— consists  more  in  the  capacity  for  pro- 
duction than  in  actual  possessions.  As 
far  as  the  capital,  or  nominal  wealth,  con- 
sists in  the  implements  of  production,  and 
the  accommodations  for  the  shelter  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  are  both  a  part  of  the 
individual  wealth  and  national  resources. 
But  a  vast  proportion  of  the  productive 
faculties  of  a  people  do  not  exist  in  the 
form  of  property,  and  are  not  marketable 
articles.  Of  this  description  arc  the  arts, 
and  those  characteristics  of  a  community, 
which  enable  the  people  to  maintain  good 
laws,  and  peqietuate  their  political  institu- 
tions. All  the  consumption,  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  these,  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  economical,  and  all  the  savuig  of 
stock,  which  might  be  devoted  to  these  ob- 
jects, by  a  consumption  for  that  purpose,  is 
a  wasteful  and  short-sighted  economy^ 
The  great  business  of  society,  in  an  eco- 
nomical view,  is  production  and  consump- 
tion ;  and  a  gi-eat  production  without  a 
corresponding  consumption  of  products 
cannot  for  a  long  time  be  continued.  The 
notions  about  the  destructive  tendency  of 
luxuiy  are,  therefore,  preposterous,  as  a 
general  proposition,  for  it  proposes  thrift 
and  saving  for  no  purpose.  Suppose  a 
whole  nation  to  act  fully  up  to  the  notions 
inculcated  by  doctor  Franklin,  what  would 
be  the  result  but  universal  idleness?  for,  all 
being  intent  on  saving,  that  is,  on  not  con- 
suming, there  would,  of  course,  cease  to 
be  any  encouragement  or  demand  for  pro- 
duction. This  is  the  condition  of  savage 
life,  imposed  by  a  necessity  resuking  from 
ignorance,  improvidence  and  indolence. 
To  keep  the  streams  of  production  in  ac- 
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tivc  flow,  consumption  is  necessary ;  and 
the    consumption,    which    directly    and 
steadily  promotes  production  is,  in  fact, 
promotive  of  public  wealth.    We  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  the  expenditures  of  a 
man  who  exceeds  his  means  of  payment 
will  be  injurious,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
also  to  the  community ;  for  he  may  anni- 
hilate the  capital  of  those  who  give  him 
credit,  and,  since  their  industry  may  de- 
])end  on  their  capital,  which  supplies  them 
Avith    tools    to   work   with,  materials  to 
work  upon,  and  a  stock  of  clothing,  food 
and  accommodations,  until  they  can  ob- 
tain the  returns  of  their  industry  by  a  sale 
of  its  products,  the  loss  of  this  capital,  by 
trusting  it  to  one  who  never  pays  them,  is 
a  destiuction  of  their  industry.    Hoarding, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  so  injurious, 
yet,  if  too  generally  prevalent,  may  have 
the  effect  of  paralyzing  production,  and 
stifling  and  enfeebling  the  economical  en- 
ergies of  a  people,  by  diminishing  the 
motives  to  industry'.    In  a  healthy  state 
of  the  national  industry,  therefore,  the 
consumption  of  products  should  bear  a 
just  proportion  to  production.    As  long  as 
enough  is  saved  to  supply  all  the  increase 
of  demand  for  a  stock  of  implements  and 
materials,  and  make  ail  the  improvements, 
of  a  permanent  natin-e,  of  which  tlie  coim- 
tr}"^  is  susceptible,  such  as  canals,  roads, 
bridges,  &c., — which  are,  indeed,  all  of 
them,  only  different  modes  of  present  con- 
sumption of  the  fruits  of  labor  of  various 
kinds  to  reproduce  others, — it  is  much 
better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  products  of  industiy  should  be 
expended  in  luxuries,  than  that  they  should 
not  be  produced  at  all.     In  regard  to  lux- 
uries— including  in  this  term  all  the  ex- 
penditures made  for  the  gratification  of 
appetite,  taste  or  vanity — ^the  dispositions 
of  men,  in  general,  will  suiBciently  incline 
them  to  these.     There  is  no  neces.sity  of 
inculcating  the  utilitj'  of  such  expenditures 
as  encouragements  to  industry.     Against 
the  importunity  of  the  appetites  and  de- 
sires of  men,  and  against  improvidence 
and  thoughtlessness  of  the  future,  doctor 
Franklin's  lessons  of  economy  are  of  great 
utility.    But,  looking  at  the  whole  mass  of 
society  as  a  great  engine  of  production 
and  consumption,  we  should  inculcate  a 
different  set  of  maxims,  based  on  more 
comprehensive  piinciples.      The    exam- 
ple of  doctor   Franklin    himself  would 
be  a  practical  lesson,  m  this  respect ;  for 
he  was  not  illiberal  of  his  time,  or  labor, 
cr  money,  in  promotuig  those  expendi- 
tuios  which  had  the  advancement  of  so- 
ciety for  their  object.     These  are  often 


such  as  gratify  no  immediate  appetite  or 
taste.     They  look  to  the  future.     Their 
greatest  encouragement  is  the  lionor  which 
is  paid  to  them  by  the  public  opinion  ;  for 
if  a  man  gains  more  distinction  by  en- 
couraging a   useful    or    oniamental    art, 
founding  a  school,  or  contributing  to  the 
construction  of  a  public  work,  than  by 
riding  in  a  coach,  a  generous  motive  is 
held  out  to  liim  to  turn  a  i)art  of  the  gen- 
eral consumption,  of  which  his  resources 
give  him  the  control,  into  those  channels. 
The  tastes  and  habits  of  thinking  of  a 
people  determine  tlie  direction  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  general  consumption ; 
and   the   direction   and   amount  of  this 
consumption  again  detemiine,    in  a  great 
degree,  those  of  production.    When  we 
say  that  production  should  be  encouraged, 
it  is  only  inculcating,  in  other  words,  the 
maxim   that  consumption  should  be  en- 
couraged ;  for  tlie  one  Avill,  in  every  com- 
munity, bear  a  pretty  near  proportion  to  the 
other;  and  the  object  of  a  liberal,  enlight- 
ened policy  is,  to  swell  the  amount  of 
both  ;  and  the  object  of  a  wise  and  philan- 
thropical  policy  is,  to  direct  them  to  ob- 
jects promotive  of  the  physical  comfort 
and  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  a  people.     We  are,  however,  to  avoid 
the  enor  of  supposing,  that  all  the  causes 
which  go  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  are  beneficial  m  their 
operation.     If,  for  example,  all  the  rents 
of  the  lands,  as  under  the  feudal  system,  , 
are  assigned  to  a  few,  who,  by  a  luxurious 
and  expensive  style  of  living,  consume  the 
gieatcr  part  of  the  produce  of  the  labor 
.of  the  other  members  of  the  community, 
leaving  them  no  more  than  barely  enough 
to  sustain  life,  and  defend  them  against 
the  elements,  though  such  a  community 
may  present  a  gorgeous  exhibition  of  in- 
dividual wealth,  yet  the  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  its  members  is  little  better 
than  that  of  savages.     This  was  the  ten- 
dency of  society  under  the  feudal  system, 
and  all  the  ecclesiastical  systems  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  such  communities,  every  tax,  and  every 
superfluous  product,  passes  into  a  vortex 
remote  from  the  interests,  comforts  and 
wants  of  the  mass  of  the  population.    The 
consumption  ought  to  be  so  distributed,  as 
to  give  every  one  some  just  share,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  labor  and  services.    A  pre- 
cisely equal  and  just  apportionment  of  the 
fruits  of  labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  use 
of  the  earth,  cannot  be  made  in  any  coun- 
tiy ;   for  the  rights  of  property  must  be 
guarded,  or  industry  will  dwindle  away. 
But  the  laws  may  do  much,  and  the  pre- 
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vailing  habits  of  thinking,  and  principles 
and  motives  of  action,  of  a  people,  still 
more,  towards  assigning  to  every  kind  of 
industry,  and  every  species  of  talent  and 
skill,  its  fair  proportion  of  the  general  con- 
sumption, and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
check,  but  to  augment,  the  general  mass 
of  things  produced  and  consumed.  The 
benefits  of  commerce  do  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  mass  of  wealth,  which  it  may 
be  the  means  of  accumulating,  or  in  its 
directly  emi)loying  a  great  many  persons, 
as  in  the  facilities  it  gives  for  augmenting 
the  general  mass  of  production  and  con- 
sumption ;  and,  in  tliis  respect,  internal 
commerce,  in  a  country  of  considerable 
extent  and  variety  of  products,  is  far  more 
important  than  foreign,  since  the  mutual 
exchanges  of  the  products  of  labor  made 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  such  a  country 
arc  much  greater,  in  amount,  than  those 
made  between  the  whole  country  and 
other  nations. 

Consumption,  in  medicine.    (See  Atro- 
phy.) 

Contagion  [contagio;  from  contango, 
to  meet  or  touch  each  otlier).  This  word 
properly  imports  the  application  of  any 
poisonous  matter  to  the  body  through  the 
medium  of  touch.  It  is  appUed  to  die 
action  of  those  very  subtile  particles 
arising  fi-om  putrid  substances,  or  from 
pereons  laboring  under  ceitain  diseases, 
which  communicate  the  diseases  to  oth- 
ers ;  as  the  contagion  of  putrid  fever,  the 
effluvia  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, the  miasmata  of  bogs  and  fens,  the 
virus  of  small-pox,  lues  venerea,  &c.,  &c. 
The  principal  diseases  excited  by  poison- 
ous miasinata  are,  intermittent,  remittent 
and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery  and  typhus. 
The  last  is  generated  in  the  human  body 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  called  tlie  typhoid 
fomes.  Some  miasmata  are  produced 
from  moist  vegetable  matter,  in  some  un- 
kno\vn  state  of  decomposition.  The 
contagious  virus  of  the  plague,  small- 
])ox,  measles,  chincough,  cynanche  ma- 
ligna, and  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  ty- 
j)nus  and  the  jail  fever,  operates  to  a 
much  more  limited  distance  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere  than  the 
mai'sh  miasmMa.  Contact  of  a  diseased 
j)crson  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the 
communication  of  plague  ;  and  approach 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  him  for  that 
of  tyj)hus.  The  Walcheren  miasmata  ex- 
tended their  pestilential  influence  to  vessels 
riding  at  anchor,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  The  chemical  nature  of  all 
these  poisonous  effluvia  is  little  understood. 
They  undoubtedly  consist,  however,  of  hy- 


drogen, united  witli  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
carbon  and  azote,  in  unknown  ])roportions 
and  unkno>vn  states  of  combination.  The 
proper  neutralizors  or  destroyers  of  these 
gasiform  poisons  are,  nitric  acid  vapor, 
muriatic  acid  gas  and  chlorine.  The  two 
last  are  the  most  efficacious,  but  require 
to  l)e  used  in  situations  from  wliich  tlic 
patients  can  be  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
application.  Nitric  acid  vapor  may,  how- 
ever, be  difl^used  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick  without  much  inconvenience.  Bed- 
clothes, particularly  blankets,  can  retain 
the  contiigious  fames,  in  an  active  sttite, 
for  almost  any  length  of  time.  Hence 
they  ought  to  be  fumigated  Avith  peculiar 
care.  The  vapor  of  burning  sulphur  or 
sulphurous  acid  is  tised  in  the  East  against 
the  plague.  It  is  much  inferior  in  power  to 
the  otlier  antiloimic  reagents.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  distinction  commonly 
made  between  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases.  The  infection  communicated  by 
diseased  persons  is  usually  so  communicat- 
ed by  the  product  of  the  disease  itself;  for 
instance,  by  the  matter  of  the  small-pox ; 
and  therefore  many  of  these  diseases  aie 
infectious  only  v/hcn  they  have  already 
produced  such  matter,  but  not  in  their 
earlier  periods.  In  many  of  them,  con- 
tact witli  the  diseased  person  is  necessary 
for  infection,  as  is  the  case  with  the  itch, 
syphil  s,  canine  madness ;  in  other  con- 
tagious disease?',  even  the  air  may  convej'^ 
the  infection,  as  in  the  scarlet  fever,  the 
measles,  the  contagious  typhus,  &c.  In 
this  consists  the  whole  difference  between 
the  fixed  and  volatile  contagions.  A  real 
infectior  requires  always  a  certain  suscep- 
tibility of  the  healthy  individual ;  and  many 
infectious  maladies  destroy,  forever,  this 
susceptibility  of  the  same  contagion  in  the 
individual,  and,  accordingly,  attack  a  per- 
son onlj^  once,  as  the  small-pox,  measles, 
&c.  Other  contagious  diseases  do  not 
produce  this  eflect,  and  may,  therefore,  re- 
peatedly attack  the  same  pei-son,  as  typhus, 
itch,  syphilis,  and  others.  Sometimes  one 
contagious  disease  destroys  the  suscepti- 
bility for  another,  as  the  kine-pock  for  the 
small-pox.  In  general,  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  covered  with  the  most  deli- 
cate skin,  are  most  susceptible  of  conta- 
gion ;  and  still  more  so  are  wounded  parts, 
deprived  of  the  epidermis.  Against  those 
contagious  (hseases  which  are  infectious 
through  the  medium  of  the  air,  precau- 
tions may  be  taken  -by  keejiing  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  the  sick, 
by  cleanliness  and  fearlessness ;  but  most 
completely  by  the  vigilance  of  the  health- 
officers,  by  fumigations  according  to  the 
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Ijrescriptions of Guyton-Mon'eau,  &c.  We 
can  more  easily  secure  ourselves  against 
t^uch  contagious  diseases  as  arc  infec- 
tious only  in  case  of  contact,  by  meaiiw 
of  cleanliness,  caution  in  the  use  of  vessels 
ior  eating  and  drinking,  of  tobacco-pipes, 
of  wind-instruments,  beds  and  clothes. 
No  general  preservative  against  contagious 
diseases  is  known,  though  many  are  of- 
fered for  sale  by  quacks.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  persons  intended  for  nui-sos 
and  tendera  of  infants  is  very  necessary, 
ns  thousands  of  children  may  be  infected 
by  contact  with  them,  and  the  cause  of  the 
disorder  remain  imknown.  (See  Epi- 
tlanic.) 

CoNTARiNi ;  a  noble  family  of  Venice. 
I^omenico  Contarhii  was  doge  of  Venice 
from  1043  to  1071.    He  rebuilt  Grado,  and 
reduced  the  city  cf  Zara,  which  had  re- 
volted,— Jacopo  Contarini  v/as  doge  from 
J  075  to  1080.     Under  his  reign,  the  Vene- 
tians forced  the  city  of  Ancona  to   ac- 
knowledge   their    sovereignty    over    the 
Adriatic  sea. — Andrea  Contarini  was  doge 
iVom  1367  to  1382.    The  Genoese,  under 
Pietro  Doria,  had  conquered  Chiozza,  in 
1379,  and  threatened  even  Venice.     An- 
«irea  Contarini  reconquered  Chiozza,  and 
delivered  the  republic  from  its  enemies. — 
Francesco  Contarini  was  doge  from  1623 
to  1625.    Under  him,  Venice,  in  alliance 
witli  Louis  XIII  of  France,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,    and  the    Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,    reconquered  the    Pays  de 
Vaud,  in  1624,  ^vhich  the  Austrians  had 
taken  possession  of. — Ciirlo  Contarini  was 
doge  from  1655  to  1656.    Under  his  reign 
Lazaro  Mocenigo,  admiral  of  the  republic, 
in  June,  1655,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Turks,  in  the  Dardanelles. — Do- 
menico  Contarini  was  doge  from  1659  to 
1674.      During  his   government,  Venice 
resisted,  for  five  years,  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  on  the  island  of  Candia  ;  but,  on 
Sept.  26, 1667,  after  a  siege  and  defence  of 
iniexampled  obstinacy,  Francesco  Moro- 
sini  surrendered  the  island.     Peace   was 
then  concluded. — Francesco  Contarini,  in 
1460,  taught  philosophy   in   Padua,  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Pius  II,  com- 
manded the  Venetian  troops  against  the 
l''lorentines,  who  had  attacked  Siena,  and 
wrote  the  histoiy  of  this  campaign. — Am- 
brosio  Contarini,  from  1477  to  1483,  was 
ambassador  of  the  republic  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  Usun  Kassan.    The 
interesting  description  of  his  residence  at 
tliis  court  first  ap])eared  in  Venice,  1481, 
in  Italian. — Gasparo  Contarini  negotiated 
a  permanent  peace  between  the  republic 
ji.ud  Charles  V.     In  1527,  he  went  as 


ambassador  to  Rome ;  then  to  Ferrai-a,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  pope  Clement 
VII,  whom  Charles  V  kept  imprisoned  m 
fort  St.  Angelo ;  succeeded  m  his  mission, 
and  became  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the 
pope.  After  his  return,  he  was  made  sen- 
ator of  Venice.  Pope  Paul  III  confcired 
on  him  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1535.  In 
1541,  he  was  papal  delegate  at  the  Ger- 
man diet,  at  Katisbon,  where  he  (listin- 
guished  liimself  by  his  moderation.  When 
the  bishojjs  rejected  the  22  articles  of  the 
Protestants,  he  exhorted  the  former  not  to 
offend  the  people  any  longer  l)y  their  ava- 
rice, luxury  and  ambition,  but  to  visit  their 
dioceses,  support  the  poor  and  the  schools, 
and  distiibute  the  benefices  according  to 
merit.  After  his  return,  he  was  sent  as 
legate  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1542. 
— Giovanni  Contarini,  born  at  Venice,  in 
1549,  died  in  1605,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  his  age,  worked 
in  the  style  of  Titian,  and  was  particularly 
skilful  in  painting  ceilings,  e.  g.,  his  Resur- 
rection, in  the  church  of  St.  Frencesco  di 
Paolo,  in  Venice. — Vincenzo  Contarini, 
bom  at  Venice  in  1577,  died  in  1617 ;  a 
scholar,  whose  reputation  was,  in  early 
life,  so  great,  that  the  magistrates  of  Padua 
established  a  new  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek 
eloquence,  only  to  retain  the  learned 
youth  of  26  years  of  age  in  their  city.  He 
lectured  there  until  1614. — Simone  Con- 
tarini, bom  at  Venice  in  1563,  died  in 
1633,  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  Mohammed  III,  in  Constanti- 
iiople,  pope  Paul  V,  and  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II ;  and  became,  afterwards, 
advocate  of  San  Marco.  As-such,  he  made 
another  journey  to  Constantinople.  When, 
in  1630,  the  ])lague  raged  at  Venice,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  city, 
but  remained  to  make  the  an'angemeuts 
which  the  evil  required. 

CoNTAT,  Louise  (madame  de  Paniy, 
known  on  the  French  stage  as  mademoi- 
selle), was  born  at  Paris  in  1760,  made  her 
d^bid  as  Atalide,  in  Bajazct,  at  the  tUdtre 
Frangais  (1776),  but  afterwards  devoted 
her  brilliant  talents  entirely  to  comedy. 
She  was  the  jiupil  of  Mme.  Pr6ville,  and 
her  earlier  manner  was  formed  on  that  of 
her  instructress.  She  was  discriminating, 
but  cold  in  her  action  ;  dignified,  but  stifi" 
in  her  movements ;  forcible,  but  monoto- 
nous in  her  deliver)'.  It  was  only  when 
she  ajjpeared  in  a  new  class  of  characters, 
that  she  ceased  to  be  an  imitator.  She 
had  already  appeared  with  great  applause 
in  the  parts  which  the  French  call  the 
grandes    coquettes,    when    Beaumarcliaia 
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produced  for  her  Suzanne,  the  sptriluelU 
and  fascinating  soubrette,  in  which,  by  tlie 
author's  confession,  she  far  surpa.-^sed  his 
own  conceptions  of  that  cliaracter.  Her 
versatility  of  talent  was  displayed  in  the 
Coquette  Corrigie,  in  Julie  in  the  Dissipa- 
teur,  in  Mmc.  de  Volmar  {Mainage  Secret), 
and  in  Mine.  J]vrard  (Vieiix  Celibataire). 
Beauty,  grace,  vivacity,  archness  and  ease 
were  united  with  dignity,  tenderne&s,  deli- 
cacy and  judgment.  She  restored  to  the 
stage  tlie  masterpieces  of  Moliere,  which 
liad  long  been  neglected  by  the  public. 
After  a  theatrical  career  of  32  years,  24  of 
which  were  a  continual  series  of  triumphs, 
she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1808,  and  bo- 
came  the  centre  of  a  biilliant  circle  of 
friends.  Rime,  de  Parny  was  remarkable 
for  her  powere  of  conversation.  She 
Avas  lively  or  severe,  grave  or  gay,  as  the 
occasion  required ;  and  her  remarks  were 
always  characterized  by  sound  and  inge- 
nious views,  elegant  taste,  and  varied  in- 
formation. A  few  weeks  before  her 
death,  she  tlu'ew  into  the  firo  a  large  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  and  other  writings, 
in  })rose  and  veree,  from  her  pen,  because 
tiiey  contained  some  strokes  of  personal 
satire.  She  died,  in  181.3,  after  five 
months  of  severe  suffering  from  a  cancer 
in  the  breast,  during  which  slie  manifested 
the  greatest  firmness,  and  even  maintained 
her  usual  cheerfulness  and  gayetj'  of  spmt. 
M.  Arnault,  from  whom  this  account  is 
borrowed,   owed  his  hberty  and  hfe,  in 

1792,  to  her  interference,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life. 

CoNTE,  Nicoliis  Jacques,  a  painter  and 
cliemist,  but  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  ingenuity  of  his  mechanical  contri- 
vances, was  born  at  St.  C«neri,  near  Seez 
(department  of  Orne),  in  1755,  and  died 
in  1805.  His  moclianical  genius  was  dis- 
played, at  the  age  of  12  yeai-s,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  violin  (which  was  used  at 
several  concerts),  with  no  other  instru- 
ment than  a  knife.  At  the  age  of  18, 
Avithout  having  received  any  instructions, 
he  executed  several  paintings  for  the  hos- 
pital of  Seez.  This  success  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  sciences.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  invented  a  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, which  was  mentioned  with  appro- 
bation by  the  academy  of  sciences.    In 

1793,  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  making  exi)criments  in  regard 
to  the  decomposition  of  water  by  iron, 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  his  activity 
and  skill  on  this  commission  occasioned 
his  appointment  of  director  of  the  aero- 
static school    at  Meudon.      Cont6   sug- 
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gested  the  idea  of  establisliing  a  place  of 
deposit  for  useful  machines,  tools,  &c.,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  conservatory  was 
instituted.  He  aflcrwards  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  an  excellent  kind  of  crayons 
into  France,  and  established  a  great  manu- 
factoi-y,  whicli  still  supplies  all  France  with 
them.  He  was  appointed,  in  1798,  to  ac- 
company the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  his  services  were  of  the  greatest 
value.  He  constructed  a  furnace  on  the, 
Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  in  the  space  of 
two  days,  for  red-hot  balls,  with  which 
the  English  were  repelled,  and  thus 
time  was  given  f<)r  fortifying  that  place. 
Tlie  machines  and  insti'uments  of  the 
aimy  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  Conte  was  obliged  to  furnish  every 
thing,  CA'en  the  tools:  lie  constructed 
wind-mills,  machines  for  the  mint  at  Cai- 
ro, for  an  Oriental  printing  establishment, 
for  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  &c.,  and 
cannon  founderies ;  manufactured  steel, 
paper,  swords  for  the  soldiers,  utensils  for 
the  hospitals,  instruments  for  the  engi- 
neers, telescopes  for  the  astronomere,  mi- 
croscopes for  the  naturalists,  drums,  trum- 
pets, in  sJiort,  eveiy  tiling  necessary  for 
such  a  militaiy  and  scientific  expedition 
in  such  a  country  as  Egypt.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  appointed  to 
superintejid  the  execution  of  the  great 
work  on  Egypt,  and  invented  a  graAing 
machine,  which,  by  performing  certain 
parts  of  the  labor,  spared  the  artist  much 
time  and  trouble.  The  death  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  threw 
him  into  a  hngering  disease,  and  he  sur- 
vived her  but  a  short  time.  Cont6  was  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His 
simphcity,  integrity,  courage,  disinterest- 
edness and  warmth  of  affection  rendered 
him  no  less  amiable  and  estimable  in  pri- 
vate life,  than  his  science  and  ingenuity 
made  him  valuable  to  the  nation. 

Contempt.  Legislative  bodies  £ind  ju- 
dicial tribunals  are  generally  invested  witli 
power  to  protect  themselves  against  inter- 
ruption ;  and  such  a  power  is  essential  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  business. 
They  ai"e  usually  empowered  to  commit 
I)ersons  to  prison,  or  punish  them  other- 
wse,  for  disturbances  and  contempts.  Tiie 
constitution  of  the  U.  States  expressly 
gives  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives authority  to  punish  tlieir  own 
members  for  contempts ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Anderson,  in  the  6di  volume  of  Whea- 
ton's  reports,  it  is  decided  that  the  house 
of  representatives  has  power  to  imprison 
other  persons  than  its  own  membei-s  for 
breach  of  its  privileges  and  contempt  of 
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lilt;  house.  Such  a  right,  though  not 
«!xi)rcs9ly  given  in  the  constitution,  was 
considered  as  incidental  to  the  cstabHsh- 
inent  of  a  legislative  body.  So  it  has  been 
considered  and  repeatedly  decided  in 
England,  particularly  in  1771,  when  Cros- 
by, lord-mayor  of  London  and  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  for  the  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  and  sir  Francis  Burdett 
again  in  1811.  A  legislative  body  may 
punish  one  of  its  own  members  for  disor- 
derly behavior,  as  well  as  a  bystander. 
Judicial  tribunals  have  the  same  power. 
The  French  penal  code,  article  222,  &c., 
provides,  that,  when  any  executive  or  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  during  or  on  account 
of  his  official  duties,  be  insulted,  the  per- 
.«;on  guilty  of  the  outrage  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
two  months  nor  more  than  two  years ; 
unless  the  offence  is  committed  in  open 
court,  in  which  case  the  imprisonment  is 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years. 
Blackstone  says,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his 
Commentaries,  that  process  for  contempt 
is  "  an  inseparable  attendant  on  every  supe- 
rior tribunal ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
it  actually  exercised  as  far  back  as  the 
annals  of  our  law  extend."  This  power 
has  a  much  broader  construction  in  Eng- 
land tlian  in  the  U.  States,  being  confined, 
in  the  latter  country,  mostly,  at  least,  to 
eases  of  actual  disturbance  and  flagi-ant 
disrespect  to  the  court,  or  an  attempt  to 
influence  a  decision  by  popular  appeals, 
or  direct  and  high-handed  or  outrageous 
resistance  to,  or  obstruction  of,  its  proceed- 
ings or  processes ;  whereas,  in  England,  it 
extends  to  acts  or  omissions  which  do  not 
directly  disturb  the  judicial  proceedings  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  not  paying  a  bill  of 
costs  awarded  by  the  court ;  not  obeying 
the  summons  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  not 
answering  a  bill ;  refusing  to  be  sworn  as  a 
witness,  which  has  also  been  held  to  be  a 
contempt  in  the  U.  States.  Serving  a  process 
on  an  attorney,  while  attending  court,  has 
been  held  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  court 
in  England ;  likewise  shouting,  or  giving 
applause,  m  court,  on  a  return  of  a  verdict 
by  a  jury.  It  was  held,  in  New  York,  to 
be  a  contempt  of  the  court  to  bring  a  suit 
in  the  name  of  another,  without  his  con- 
sent. It  is  a  contempt  to  endeavor,  by 
writings  or  publications,  to  prejudice  the 
pubUc  mind,  or  that  of  a  jury,  or  the  court, 
in  a  cause  pending  in  court  Tliis  is  not 
only  an  attack  upon  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  also  upon  the  right 
of  the  individual  parties  in  the  suit,  since 
U  would  bo  in  yarn  to  provide,  by  law, 


that  no  party  shall  be  adjudged  or  con- 
dennied  without  a  hearing,  if  practices 
arc  permitted  which  tend  to  deprive  liun 
of  a  fair  hearing.  The  party  may  be 
charged  with  contempt,  either  on  the  view 
of  the  court,  that  is,  without  taking  tlie 
testimony  of  witnesses,  for  inisdemeanois 
committed  in  presence  of  the  court,  or  on 
the  testimony  of  witnesses ;  and  he  is  al- 
ways heard  in  his  own  defence,  provided 
he 'observes  decorum  in  making  his  de- 
fence. The  process  is  necessarily  sum- 
mary, since  the  cases  are  generally  such 
as  require  immediate  intei-{)osition,  and 
courts  do  not  usually  resort  to  it,  except  in 
palpable  and  flagrant  cases.  The  punish- 
ment, assigned  by  the  statutes  of  the  U. 
States,  and  those  of  the  scj)arate  states, 
for  this  offence,  is  generally  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 

Content  and  Noncontent  are  the 
words  by  which  assent  and  dissent  are 
expressed  in  the  house  of  lords.  Aye  and 
No  are  used  in  the  house  of  commons. 

CoNTEssA,  the  elder  and  the  younger; 
two  Gemian  authoi-s.  The  former.  Chris- 
tian James  Sal  ice  Contessa,  was  bom  at 
Hirschbcrg,  in  Silesia,  in  1767,  and  died 
in  1825 :  the  latter,  Charies  William  Sa- 
licc  Contessa,  was  bom,  Aug.  9,  1777,  at 
Hirschberg,  studied  at  Halle,  and  died 
at  Berlin,  June  2,  1825.  He  ^vrote  tales 
and  comedies.  Von  Houwald,  likewise  a 
German  poet,  published  his  works  in  1826. 
Hoffmann  has  described  Contessa's  charac- 
ter in  a  masterly  manner,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvester,  in  liis  Serapionshriider.  The 
elder  of  the  two  brothers  is  unimportant 
as  an  author. 

CoNTi,  Antonio  Schinella,  Mate ;  a 
Venetian  ])atrician,  bom  at  Padua,  in  1G77, 
whose  mathematical  researches  attracte(l 
the  attention  of  Newton.  He  had  given 
up  the  clerical  })rofession,  because  he 
disliked  to  hear  confessions.  He  visited 
Paris,  and,  in  1715,  London,  where  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
on  the  proposition  of  Newton.  Here  he 
became  involved  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and,  by  at- 
tempting to  avoid  disjileasing  either  of 
them,  dissatisfied  both.  By  chance,  Conti 
came  into  possession  of  a  manuscript, 
which  contained  Newton's  system  of  chro- 
nology. From  his  hands  it  passed  into 
those  of  Freretjwho  published  it,  with  se- 
vere notes.  Newton  was  much  displeased 
with  Conti's  share  in  the  transaction. 
Feeble  health  obliged  Conti  to  return,  in 
1726,  to  the  milder  sky  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  Uved  mostly  in  Venice,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  Uterary  occupations,  which 
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included  poetiy.  Of  the  six  volumes  of 
his  works,  which  he  intended  to  publish, 
only  the  two  fii-st  appeared  (Venice,  1734, 
4to.).  The  lii-st  contains  a  long  jjoem 
[U  Globo  di  Venere),  intended  to  illustrate 
the  Platonic  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  After 
Conti's  death  (Padua,  1749),  four  of  his 
tragedies  were  published  at  Florence,  in 
1751  ( Giunio  Brulo,  Cesare,  Marco  Bndo, 
and  Druso),  which  did  not  establish  his 
poetical  reputation  beyond  all  question. 
In  all  his  works,  abstract  thinking  prevails 
over  poetic  imagination.  His  language  is 
powerful,  but  is  accused  of  being  tinctured 
with  foreign  idioms. — There  are  several 
other  Contis  famous  ui  the  learned  world. 

CoNTi.    (See  Bourbon.) 

Continental  System  was  a  plan  de- 
vised by  Napoleon  to  exclude  England 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  continent  of 
Europe.  All  importation  of  English  man- 
ufactures and  produce,  as  well  as  all  other 
intercourse  witli  Great  Britain,  was  pro- 
hibited, for  the  puiposc  of  compelling 
England  to  make  peace  upon  the  tenns 
prescribed  by  the  French  eniperor,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  navigation  law  establish- 
ed at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  For  a  long 
period,  a  violent  conflict  had  been  canned 
on  between  the  maritime  powei-s,  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  neutral  flags,  which  in- 
volved the  following  points: — 1.  Does  the 
neutral  flag  protect  enemies'  property,  or 
not?  2.  Is  neutral  property,  subject  to 
confiscation  under  an  enemy's  flag,  or  not  ? 
3.  How  far  does  the  right  of  belligerent 
powers  extend  to  search  neutral  vessels 
sailing  with  or  without  convoy?  4.  What 
is  contraband  of  war  at  sea,  and  what  are 
tho  rights  of  the  captoi-s  in  respect  to  it  ? 
5.  How  far  does  the  right  extend  to  de- 
clare j)laces  in  a  state  of  blockade  ?  and, 
finally,  G.  Have  neutrals  the  right  to  cany 
on  a  tradCj  in  time  of  war,  from  which 
they  were  prohibited,  in  time  of  peace, 
with  one  belligerent,  without  disturbance 
from  the  other  ?  or  may  neutrals  carry  on 
trade  bctAvcen  a  belligerent  power  and  its 
colonies,  during  a  war,  either  directly  or 
circuitously,  froin  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded in  time  of  peace  ?  On  all  these 
questions,  the  interest  and  policy  of  Great 
liritain  were  at  variance  with  those  of  neu- 
tral nations,  and  induced  her  to  urge  bel- 
ligerent pretensions,  to  which  th:  y  were 
not  willing  to  submit.  This  opposition  to 
the  previously  acknowledged  rights  of 
neutrals  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
Great  Britain ;  France,  likewise,  adopted 
it,  and  other  maritime  powers  did  the 
sanic,  whenever  they  were  strong  enough 
to  maintain  thoir  pretensions.    The  prin- 


ciple that  the  flag  protects  the  property 
was  denied  by  the  most  powerful  mari- 
time  nation,  and   still   less  was   neutral 
property  respected  under  a  belligerent  flag. 
The  right  of  searching,  not  only  neutral 
vessels  saihng  singly,  but  even  fleets  under 
public  convoys,  was  introduced  in  the 
case  of  a  Swedish  merchant  fleet,  and  fol- 
lowed  up  in  respect  to  others,  and   the 
searching  vessels  were  not  bound,  by  the 
rule  adoj)ted  in  the  British  admiralty,  to 
take  the  word  of  the  oflScers  commanding 
the  convoy,  that  there  were  no  contraband 
goods  on  board.      A  very  wide  latitude 
was  also  given  to  the  terni  contraband. 
Not   only   arms   and   munitions  of  war 
were  included  as  such,  but  also  materials 
which  might  be  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture, or  such  as  were  necessary  in  naval 
and  military  equipments,  especially  where 
they  were  destined  to  a  naval  or  military 
station  of  the  belligerent  enemy.     The 
principle     adopted    was,    that    whatever 
might  aflbrd  the  enemy  any  direct  assist- 
ance or  facilities  in  his  naval  or  military 
entci-prises,  was  contraband  of  war.     The 
principle  of  the  right  of  confiscating  arti- 
cles of  contraband,  and,  in  some  circum- 
stances, the  ship  also,  was  carried  to  the 
extreme  extern  of  the  national  law.     On 
the  right  and  extent  of  blockades,  new 
doctrines,  likewise,  became  prevalent.  The 
old  doctrine,  that  a  naval  blockade,  in  or- 
der to  be  valid,  in  respect  to  neutrals,  must 
be  maintained  by  an  adequate  force,  so  as 
to  render  ingress  and  egress  imminently 
dangerous  to  neutral  vessels,  was  never  de- 
nied by  the  British  admiralty ;  but  then  the 
novel  practice  was  introduced,  of  declaring 
a  whole  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and,  by 
a  pretty  liberal  constniction  as  to  the  force, 
requisite  to  maintain  a  valid  blockade,  and 
the  danger  of  capture  to  wliich  a  neutral 
must  be  exposed,  by  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  places  declared  to  be  thus  blockaded, 
the   belligerent  possessing  the  strongest 
naval  force  was  enabled  to  interrupt  the 
trade  of  a  neutral  with  the  enemy.    These 
doctrines  of  blockade  were  finally  carried 
to  such  a  length,  that  England  declared 
the  whole  coast  of  France  and  Holland  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  while  Napoleon, 
in  retaliation,  declai'ed  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  though 
he  had  not  a  vessel  to  enforce  the  block- 
ade.   This  subject  of  contraband  of  war 
was  violently  contested,  as  long  ago  as 
1780 ;  and  it  was  maintained,  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  who  joined  the  anned  neu- 
traUty  of  that  time,  that  the  flag  should 
cover  the  property,  and  that  the  neutral 
had  the  right,  during  war,  to  carry  on  a 
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trade  between  either  belligerent  and  its 
colonies,  by  permission  of  such  belligerent, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  other  l>elligerent,  although  such  trade 
was  not  allowed  in  time  of  peace.  The 
pruiciples  of  blockade  and  contraband 
gave  Great  Britain  a  great  preponderance, 
on  account  of  its  maritime  sufjeriority; 
ajul  the  question  naturally  occurs,  wheth- 
er this  preponderance  is  so  dangerous  as 
to  call  for  the  united  efforts  of  nations  to 
modify  the  principles  of  national  law  on 
these  subjects,  or,  at  least,  to  resist  the  con- 
struction put  upon  them  by  Great  Britain. 
On  examination,  it  will  appear  that  the 
j.'retensions  of  Great  Britain,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  do  not  immediately  threaten 
the  independence  of  other  nations,  but 
only  injure  their  commerce  in  time  of 
war.  It  increased  the  price  of  some  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  in  Europe,  during  tlie  late 
ware  from  1802  to  1812,  but  could  not 
endanger  the  political  independence  of 
jiations  ;  could  not,  hke  the  preponderance 
of  a  continental  power,  extinguish  states. 
arid  enslave  Europe.  The  continental 
nations  suffered  these  e^ils  only  in  time 
of  war ;  for,  in  time  of  peace,  England 
never  has  used  oppressive  measures 
.against  the  commerce  of  other  countries  ; 
and  even  hi  time  of  war,  this  reproach 
was  most  strongly  maile  ngainst  her  by 
those  who  judged  of  a  juaritinie  war  sole- 
ly by  the  rules  establisiied  by  tlie  laws  of 
nations  to  regulate  ware  on  shore.  But 
(he  niles  adapted  to  fiie  one  cannot  prop- 
erly be  extended  to  the  other.  Thus  it  is 
a  general  nilc,  acknowledged,  at  least,  if 
not  ahvays  acted  upon,  that  ilie  private 
projjcrty  of  the  enemy  shall  be  spai-ed.  If 
these  rules  wer.;  extended  to  maritime 
war,  as  France  maintained  they  should  be, 
the  war  would,  in  most  instances,  be  en- 
tirely illusory.  How,  for  exam.j)le,  could 
England,  in  a  maritime  war  against 
France,  after  havi'.ig  taken  her  few  colo- 
nies, and  destroyed  her  fleets,  do  her  any 
further  injurj^  if  private  property  were,  in 
all  instances,  to  be  resjjected  ?  If,  in  such 
a  case,  the  seizure  of  j)rivate,  as  well  as 
i:ationul  property,  be  not  permitted,  the 
^var  would  be  at  an  end.  For  the  same 
reasons,  the  neutral  flag,  during  a  mari- 
time war,  cannot  be  unconditionally  re- 
spected, as  in  time  of  peace.  Were  this 
the  case,  the  flag  of  the  weaker  belligerent 
power  would  disappear  from  the  seas, 
whilst  neutrals  would  carry  on  its  trade 
undisturbedly,  un  er  their  flags ;  and  how 
could  deceptions  ever  be  detected  ?  The 
neutrals,  themselves,  allow  that  they  have 
no  right  to  render  either  belligerent  direct 


assistance  in'thcwar;  and  yet,  if  their  flag 
wci-e  to  i)rotect  all  jjroperty,  it  would  Ix- 
impo.ssiblo  to  j)revent  neuti-als  irom  ren- 
dering such  assistance,  and,  in  fact,  taking 
a  disguised  part  in  the  war.  The  historj- 
of  the  continental  system  begins. with  tlie 
famous  decree  of  Berlin  of  Nov.  21,  IBCt], 
by  which  the  British  islands  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  all  commerce, 
intercouree  and  con-es))ondence  were  pro- 
hibited ;  every  Englishman  found  in 
France,  or  a  country  occupied  by  Frencli 
troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  w;ir; 
all  property  belonging  to  Englislimcn,  fair 
prize,  and  all  trade  in  English  goods  en- 
tirely prohibited.  No  vessel  coming  direct- 
ly from  England  or  English  colonies,  or 
which  had  been  there  since  the  publica- 
tion of  rtie  edict,  was  to  be  admitted  into 
any  harbor,  and  all  vessels  attemptuig  to 
avoid  this  edict  by  false  declarations  were 
to  be  confiscated,  with  all  their  goods,  as 
English.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
decree  were,  that  England  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  international  law,  accepted 
by  civilized  nations,  but  treated  every  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  country  of  the 
enemy  as  if  found  in  arms ;  made  even 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  prisonere  of 
war;  extended  the  right  of  conquest  over 
merchantmen  and  private  property,  and 
the  right  of  blockade  over  places  and  har- 
bore  not  fortified  ;  over  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ere ;  nay,  over  whole  coasts  and  countries. 
But  many  of  these  measures  had  always 
been  taken,  in  maritime  ware,  even  by 
France  hcreelf,  as  long  as  she  had  the 
means.  One  great  reason  for  this  and  all 
the  sul^cquent  decrees  of  Napoleon  was, 
that  he  considered  England  his  inveterate 
enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  the  political 
doctrines  which  took  their  rise  from  the 
revolution.  He  often  used  to  say,  "  Je  ne 
fais  pas  ce  qiieje  veux,  mais  ce  qucje  peux. 
Cm  Anglais  vie  forccnt  a  vivre  au  jour  U 
jour."  England  immediately  directed  re'- 
prisals  against  the  Berlin  decree,  firet  by 
an  order  in  council  of  Jan.  7,  1807,  by 
which  all  neutral  vessels  were  prohibited 
to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  belonging 
to  France,  or  one  of  her  alHes,  or  to  a  na- 
tion so  much  under  her  control  that  Eng- 
lish vessels  could  not  freely  have  inter- 
course with  it.  Every  neutral  vessel 
which  should  violate  this  order  was  to  be 
confiscated,  with  her  cargo.  A  second 
decree  of  Nov.  11,  1807,  was  much  more 
oppressive  to  commerce.  By  this,  all  har- 
bore  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies, 
in  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  Hkewise 
every  country  with  which  England  was 
at  war,  and  from  which  the  English  flag 
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was  excluded,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  if  they  were  closely  block- 
iided  ;  all  coninierce  in  the  manufactures 
and  i)roductions  of  such  countries  was 
prohibited,  and  vessels  engaged  in  such 
commerce  were  to  be  confiscated,  as  also 
all  those  vessels  whose  certificates  showed 
that  they  were  built  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Another  order  in  council  declared 
the  sale  of  vessels,  by  the  enemy,  to  neu- 
trals, unlawful,  and  the  intended  transfer 
of  property  void.  Hardly  were  these  or- 
ders pronuilgatcd,  when  France  made 
counter  reprisals.  By  a  decree  of  Milan 
of  Dec.  17,  1807,  aggravated  by  a  decree 
of  the  Tuileries,  Jan.  11,  1808,  every  ves- 
sel, of  whatsoever  flag,  which  had  been 
searched  by  an  English  vessel,  and  con- 
sented to  be  sent  to  England,  or  had  paid 
any  duty  whatever  to  England,  was  to  be 
declared  denationalized,  and  to  have  be- 
come British  property ;  and  in  every  case, 
such  denationalized  vessel,  as  also  those 
which  had  broken  the  blockade  declared 
against  the  Ionian  islands,  or  had  sailed 
from  an  English  hai-bor  or  English  colo- 
ny, or  those  of  a  country  occupied  by  the 
English,  or  which  were  destined  to  any 
such  ports,  were  declared  good  prize.  In 
order  the  more  effectually  to  annihilate 
the  English  commerce,  the  tariff"  of  Tria- 
non, respecting  colonial  goods,  was  pro- 
claimed Aug.  3, 1810.  This  was  extended 
by  another  decree  of  Sept.  12  of  the  same 
year,  and  both  were  followed  by  tlie  de- 
cree of  Fontainebleau,  Oct.  18  of  the 
same  year,  directing  the  burning  of  all 
English  goods.  These  decrees  were  to 
be  executed,  with  more  or  fewer  modifi- 
cations, in  all  countries  connected  with 
France.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
price  of  colonial  goods  rose  enormously ;  a 
regular  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  at 
different  points;  forinstance, at  Heligoland, 
which  was  sometimes  so  crowded  with 
pereons  concerned  in  this  business,  that  a 
ducat  was  paid  for  a  barrel  to  sleep  in ; 
thousands  of  substitutes  for  colonial  goods, 
particularly  for  coffee  and  sugar,  were  in- 
vented (which  presented  the  remarkable 
psychological  fact,  that  i)eople  would  drink 
the  decoction  of  any  stuff",  which  resem- 
bled coffee  in  color,  if  it  had  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  in  taste ;  so  powerful 
is  imagination),  and  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tures grew  iij)  on  the  continent,  which 
were  the  germs  of  very  extensive  and 
flourishing  l)i-anches  of  industry. — As  the 
holy  alliance  (a  league  as  obnoxious  as 
its  name  is  arrogant)  is  composed  of  Eu- 
ropean continental  powers,  and  as  a  chief 
object  of  this  coalition  is  the  destruction  of 


liberal  institutions  by  the  exercise  of  the 
droit  dHntervention  anm'e  (see  Congress,  to- 
wards the  end),  a  policy  very  different 
from  that  of  the  English,  when  Canning 
was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  this  con- 
tinental policy  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  continental  system. 

Contingent  ;  the  name  often  given  to 
the  quota  of  troops  which  is  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  each  member  of  a  number  of  states 
composing  a  confederation.  By  the  terms 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  each  of 
the  states  of  which  it  consisted  was  to 
furnish  1  man  for  evciy  150  inhabitants. 
The  proportion  has  been  increased  in  the 
German  confederation,  and  amounts,  at 
the  lowest  rate  (the  simplum],  to  1  man  for 
every  100  souls.  The  whole  confedera- 
tion amounting  to  30,095,054,  the  army 
of  the  confederates,  at  the  lowest  ratio, 
called  simplum,  contains  over  300,000 
troops,  divided  into  10  corps  d'armie,  o\' 
which  Prussia  and  Austria  furnish  each 
3,  Bavaria  1,  and  the  remaining  states  3. 
The  quotas  of  men  and  money  were  as- 
signed for  a  term  of  5  years,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  different  states  at  the 
time  when  the  union  was  formed,  and  re- 
main unaltered  to  the  present  time.  Such 
an  anny  has  never  yet  been  called  togeth- 
er, and,  should  it  ever  be,  the  German 
confederation,  in  this  case,  would  show 
how  impotent  and  fragile  is  its  whole  con- 
stitution. 

CoNTORNiATi ;  aucicnt  medals  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  antiquarians 
for  a  long  time,  and,  on  account  of  their  rar- 
ity, are  highly  esteemed  in  cabinets.  They 
are  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal  (not  of 
two  different  sorts,  as  is  often  supposed),  . 
with  a  flat  impression.  They  differ  "from 
other  ancient  coins,  by  having  a  furrow 
upon  both  their  sides,  where  the  othei-s 
have  a  wreath  of  pearls.  These  hollowed 
lines  (in  Itahan,  contoi-no)  may  have  occa- 
sioned their  name.  Another  characteris- 
tic of  genuine  contorniati  is  a  cipher  com- 
posed of  the  lettei-s  EP  or  PE,  of  which 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has,  as  yet, 
been  discovered,  together  with  numerous 
impressed  charactei-s,  and  a  great  number 
of  palm  branches,  the  cavities  of  which 
are  often  filled  with  silver.  They  are  also 
added  by  a  second  hand,  and  tliereby  are 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  mono- 
grains,  so  called  in  the  language  of  the 
mint.  They  resemble  the  signa  incusa 
[contremmrques]  on  the  Roman  medals. 
All  the  contorniati  are  of  bronze,  and 
equal  in  size  to  the  large  bionze  coins 
called  mcdaglioncini  by  the  Italian  collect- 
ors.   Theii-  fonn  is  various,  their  work- 
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manslijp  rude,  and  their  inscriptions  are 
frequently  different  from  the  usual  cu- 
rial  style  upon  the  ancient  coins.  From 
these  circumstances,  we  may  conclude 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  age  t)f  the 
Roman  emperors  whose  images  tliey 
bear,  but  to  a  later  one.  Eckel,  in  his 
masterly  treatise  on  the  contomiati,  fol- 
lows the  opinion  of  Morelli  and  Mahudel, 
who  consider  them  to  have  been  made 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Valentinian.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  not  struck  by  public 
authority ;  and  the  ancients  have  trans- 
mitted no  account  of  their  destination, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture. The  frequent  representations  of 
race-grounds,  palms,  men  shouting  to  the 
charioteers,  and  even  the  images  of  the 
emperors  Nero  and  Trajan,  &c.,  upon 
them,  make  it  probable  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  frequenters  of  the  games  at 
the  circus  in  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
for  whose  amnsement  both  these  emperoi-s 
provided  so  abundantly.  They  were,  prob- 
ably, distributed  as  tickets  of  admission 
for  the  spectators,  by  the  directors  of  the 
bands.  The  images  of  celebrated  men, 
which  are  found  upon  them,  are  of  little 
value  as  portraits,  because  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  executed  vvdth  care. 

Contour.    (See  Oiiili7ie.) 

Contraband,  in  commerce ;  all  goods 
and  wares  exported  from  or  imported  into 
any  country,  against  the  laws  of  said 
country.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of 
articles  termed  contraband  of  war,  which 
neutrals  may  be  prevented,  by  one  bellig- 
erent, from  carrying  to  another.  What  is  to 
be  considered  contraband  of  war  depends 
upon  existing  treaties.  These,  however, 
have  not  settled,  with  much  precision, 
the  articles  embraced  under  this  term. 
Indeed,  before  the  Consolato  del  Mare  of 
the  Italian  mercantile  states,  the  subjects 
of  many  powers  were  forbidden  to  furnish 
their  enemies  with  arms.  The  rule  was 
aftenvards  established,  that  a  belligerent 
power  might  prevent  neutrals  from  sup- 
plying its  enemy  with  munitions  of  war ; 
hence  the  name  contraband  {coidra  bannum) 
was  introduced.  Subsequently,  the  term 
coniraband  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
articles  out  of  which  munitions  of  war 
were  made.  All  other  articles,  however, 
even  such  as  might  be  useful  to  the  ene- 
my, such  as  grain,  wine,  provisions,  mon- 
ey, &c.,  were  allowed  to  pass  free,  a  few 
only  being  excepted,  by  particular  trea- 
ties (as,  for  instance,  in  the  compact  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  in  1604,  in  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  in 


1654,  &c.),  until  very  lately,  when  the  num- 
ber of  articles  styled  contraband  of  war  has 
been  prodigiously  increased.  Many  bellig- 
erent powers,  in  the  war  which  broke  out 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  gave  a  par- 
tial and  arbitrary  construction  to  the  term  , 
for  instance,  England  and  Russia,  in  171>4, 
wlio  wished  to   prevent   neutral   powers 
from   supplying  France  with  corn  ;   and 
the  might  of  England  enabled  her  to  en- 
force her  own  construction,  which  made 
such  articles,  for  example,  as  salted  meat 
contraband,  under  the  pretext  that  it  could 
only  be  intended  for  the  garrisojis  and  ships' 
crews.     "  The  catalogue  of  contrabands," 
says  sir  William  Scott  (now  lord  Stowell), 
"has  varied   very   much;   sometimes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
assign  the  reason  of  the  variations,  owing 
to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of 
which  has  not  accompanied  the  history 
of  the  decisions.     The  king  is  bound  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  state ;   he 
ma)',  therefore,  make  new  declarations  of 
contraband,  when  aiticles  come  into  use, 
as  implements  of  war,  which  were  beforf; 
innocent.     This  is  not  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion  over  contraband.     The   law  of 
nations  prohibits  contraband,  and  it  is  the 
usus  bellici,  which,  shifting  from  time  to 
time,  make  the  Jaw  shift  with  them.     The 
greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  instance  of  provisions,  which  have 
not  been    held,  univei-sally,  contraband, 
though  Vattel  admits   that  they  become 
so  on  certain  occasions,  when  there  is  an 
expectation   of  reducing  the  enemy  by 
famine.     In  modern  times,  one  of  the 
principal  criteria,  adopted  by  the  couits, 
for  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether 
any  particular  cargo  of  provisions  be  con- 
fiscable as  contraband,    is,    to    examine 
whether  those  {)rovi8ions  be  in  a  rude  or 
a  manufactured  state.    Articles  are  treated 
with  greater  indulgence  in  then-  native 
condition  than  when  they  are  wrought 
up  for  the  convenience  of  the  enemy's 
immediate  consumption."    Of  late,  tJie 
practice  of  treating  provisions  as  contra- 
band of  war,  when  asserted  at  all,  lias 
been,  undoubtedly,  less  strict ;  a  proof  that 
the  belhgcrent  was  not  entirely  confident 
of  his  right  to  confiscate.     The  belligerent 
has  exercised  the  right  of  preemption  only 
—a  right  of  purchase  with  a  reasonable 
compensation    to  the    individual    whose 
property  has  been  diverted,  by  tlie  act  of 
the  belligerent,  from  its  original  destina- 
tion.    Every  state  determines  for   itself 
what  articles  shall  be  deemed  contraband 
in  the  way  of  trade  ;  for  the  njost  part,  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  shall  be  im- 
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ported  which  the  countr}^  itself  produces 
in  abundance,  and  nothing  exported  but 
that  which  exceeds  its  own  consumption. 
(See  Smuggling.) 

Contract  ;  an  agreement  or  covenant 
between  two  or  more  persons,  in  which 
each  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  forbear 
some  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  to 
what  the  other  promises.  Natural  law 
requires  that  if  one  person  accepts  from 
another  a  service,  he  should  render  to  him 
something  in  return,  Avhether  this  be  ex- 
pressly agreed  upon,  or  only  implied  from 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking.  Mutual 
promises  of  future  good  offices  also  arc 
binding,  at  least  by  the  natural  law,  if 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  has  there- 
by been  induced  to  act ;  for,  if  he  docs 
not  receive  die  thing  stipulated  for,  he 
suffers  wrong.  We  may  go  further, 
and  say,  that  confidence  \n  promises 
is  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  social 
intercourse  among  men,  that  even  the 
bare  promise  of  one  of  the  paities,  when 
given  and  received  in  earnest,  that  is,  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  binding,  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  force  of  obliga- 
tion. In  every  state,  it  \nll  be  necessary 
to  retain  these  principles,  since  tlie  idea 
of  justice  implanted  in  the  human  mind 
should  not  be  violated.  It  is  the  pait  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  special  cases,  to 
establish  certain  fonns,  and  to  fix,  accord- 
inw  to  rules  founded  upon  experience,  the 
effects  of  each  promise  ;  also  to  witlidi-aw 
from  certain  contracts  their  natural  obli- 
gation, or  to  determine  this  in  others,  in 
which  it  is  uncertain  according  to  natural 
law.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  tlie 
lioman  law,  which,  by  its  consistency  and 
justice  in  regard  to  contracts,  has  obtained, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  almost  uni- 
versal authority.  In  that  iavv",  at  an  early 
])eriod,  a  contract  [coriiracUis),  in  the 
]>roper  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  agree- 
ment binding  on  both  parties.  It  avus 
riiquired  to  be  in  a  determinate  form  ;  and 
there  was  an  equally  determinate  mode 
of  impeacliing  it.  A  contract  wius  distin- 
guished from  a  simple  pact  or  promise  ( pac- 
tum) ;  and  it  was  a  fundamentid  doctrine, 
that  a  simple  pact  {pactum)  would  not 
entitle  one  to  maintain  a  legal  action,  but 
merely  to  raise  an  objection  in  defence. 
The  essential  character  of  contracts  in  die 
stricter  sense,  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance that  such  a  legal  reladon  is  neces- 
sary for  the  most  simple  social  inter- 
coui-se,  and  imposes,  according  to  its  na- 
ture, certain  duties.  The  most  simple 
of  these  relations  aiise  from  a  positive  act, 
as  the  transfer  of  a  thing  to  be  returned 


[contractus  realis),  in  which  the  object  and 
extent  of  the  obhgation  are  determined  by 
tlie  real  benefit  conferred.  Such  a  con- 
ti-act  arises  from  delivering  a  thing,  with 
or  without  pay;  as,  for  instance,  a  de- 
posit, a  mutuum,  or  a  pa\\i].  A  deter- 
minate form  of  agi'eement,  however,  is  not 
always  necessary.  Civil  intercouree  al- 
lows another  kind  of  contracts,  in  which 
the  simple  consent  of  the  parties  gives 
obligation  to  agreements,  so  that  they  may 
constitute  the  ground  of  an  action  (con- 
tractus consensuales).  Such,  according  to 
the  Roman  law,  is  sale,  hire  (as  well  the 
lending  of  a  thing  as  services  done  for 
money),  partnership,  an  accepted  com- 
mission, and  the  contract  for  a  fee  farm 
rent  (emphyteusis).  But  the  same  obhga- 
tory  power,  and  this  in  the  strictest  sense, 
was  allowed,  also,  to  a  verbal  promise 
given  in  a  certain  solemn  form,  called  a 
stipulation  (contractus  verbalis),  as  well  as 
to  a  written  obligation  (contractus  literalis, 
ckirographarius).  The  form  of  a  stipula- 
tion became  continually  more  lax,  a{)- 
proaching  nearer  to  a  simple  promise,  and, 
at  last,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  he  who  wanted  to  bind  another 
(stipulator)  asked  him,  in  a  form  of  his 
own  choosing,  "  Do  you  promise  to  give 
me  such  a  thing  ?"  and  the  other,  who 
was  to  be  bound,  answered,  "  I  promiso 
it."  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  way,  every 
simple  promise  (pcu:tum)  could  be  made 
actionable,  and  that  the  alteration,  in  mod- 
eiTi  times,  in  the  law  of  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  admits  of  an  action  upon 
evciy  compact,  amounts,  in  fact,  only  to 
this,  that  the  form  of  a  stipulation  ha.j 
become  even  more  lax,  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  tlie  claimant 
(promissarius)  to  commence  with  his  ques- 
tion, but  the  compact  can  as  well  begin 
\vith  the  declaration  of  the  party  under 
obligation  (promissor).  These  forms  of 
contracts  are,  in  their  essential  parts,  set- 
tled ;  and  the  legal  relation,  together  with 
the  action  arising  from  it,  has  a  fixed  name 
(contractus  nominatt).  But  other  relations, 
also,  as  exchanges  of  things  and  sei-vices, 
service  for  service,  gilt  for  gift,  gift  for 
service,  service  for  gift  (do  vi  des,  facio  ut 
facias^  do  ut  facias,  facio  ut  des),  gave  ris3 
to  rights  and  obligations,  but  in  such  di- 
vei-sified  ways,  that  an  appro]iriate  form 
of  action  could  be  framed  only  from  the 
statement  of  each  particular  case  (actio  in 
factum  prfBscriptis  verbis) ;  and  there  were, 
accordingly,  no  technical  terms  adapted 
to  such  variously  combined  relations. 
Hence  arose  the  contractus  innomirwti, 
which  were  considered  as  real  contracts 
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so  far  only  that  the  actual  performance 
of  one  party  entitled  him  to  an  action ;  and, 
even  in  this  case,  there  was  not  an  al»o- 
lute  obligation  on  the  other  party  to  the 
performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  simply  the  duty  of 
restoring  what  had  been  received.  But 
the  modern  law  creates  here  (though  not 
without  dispute)  a  perfect  duty  to  perform 
the  very  thing  promised.  Finally,  the 
Roman  law  attributed  the  effect  of  action- 
able obligations  even  to  some  partial  prom- 
ises and  aOTeements  ( pacta) ;  not  only  to 
those  which  were  added  as  appendices  to 
other  real  contracts  (pacta  wijecta),  but 
also  to  some  of  a  different  kind.  These 
were  either  declared  obligatory  by  a  formal 
law,  or  were  admitted  as  grounds  of  ac- 
tion by  the  [)retor  (pacta  legiiinm  and  pr(B- 
toria).  Most  of  the  technical  designations 
of  these  are  indeed  new,  yet  the  ancients 
had  several,  as,  for  instance,  re,  consensu, 
verbis,  Uteris,  contrahitur  obligatio,  &c.  In 
this  way  donations,  promises  of  dowrj-^, 
promises  of  interest,  acknowledgments  of 
debt,  &c.,  were  made  actionable.  It  is 
always  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  contract, 
that  the  real  cause  of  its  obligation  is 
founded  on  some  particular  rational  ob- 
ject of  the  party  who  promises  (causa  civi- 
lis),  and  that  mere  promises  and  agree- 
ments arc  not  binding.  Even  stipulations, 
which  have  no  ground,  or  an  unlawful 
one  (nullam  aut  injustam  causam),  are 
valid,  indeed,  with  regard  to  their  fonn, 
but  are  open  to  the  ol)jection  of  intrinsic 
groundlessness,  except  when  thej'  arc  do- 
nations. With  these  views  were  also 
connected  certain  divisions  of  these  legal 
relations,  and  of  the  actions  arising  from 
them,  according  to  which,  in  son)e  cases, 
the  object  of  the  obligation  was  strictly 
enforced  (adiones  sbicti  juris)  ;  but,  in 
others,  the  liability  could  be  settled  only 
by  die  decree  depending  upon  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  special  action  before 
the  court  (actiones  bonce.  Jidet).  Other 
divisions  refer  to  the  relation  of  the  parties, 
as,  in  some  of  them,  the  obliffation  is  only 
on  one  side,  as  to  return  the  thing  re- 
ceived in  lending  (contractus  unilaterales)  \ 
and,  in  others,  there  arc  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, as  in  a  sale,  a  partnei-ship  (coTitradus 
bilaterales) ;  or  tliey  concern  the  subject 
of  the  contracts,  whether  relating  to  prop- 
erty or  to  some  other  object.  To  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
a  contract  belongs  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Accordingly,  when  this 
is  wanting,  either  because  the  parties 
were  not  capable  of  taking  upon  them- 
Belves  the  obligation  (as  minors,  madmen, 


prodigals),  or  because  the  contract  wis 
founded  on  nn  error  (an  innocent  enor  on 
the  side  of  the  party  making  the  mistake, 
or  one  occasioned  by  the  deceit  of  the 
other  party),  or  when  the  engagement  waa 
extorted  by  force  and  fear,  there  can  be 
no  valid  contract.  To  contracts  may  also 
be  added  conditions,  which  either  delay  or 
dissolve  them,  and  also  precise  detennina- 
tions  of  time,  place  and  object  (modus), 
which  coincide,  at  times,  with  the  condi- 
tion. A  contract  must  be  possible  and 
legal,  else  it  is  without  force.  No  one  can 
be  obliged  to  undertake  what  is  impossible, 
or  decidedly  immoral  (causa  turpis).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  it  is  a  matter 
of  dispute,  whether  an  obligation  to  do 
somethmg  or  to  leave  something  undone 
gives  a  right  to  compel  a  specific  perform- 
ance, or  whether  it  gives  merely  a  claim 
to  indemnification.  The  English  and 
French  laws  ha.\e  adopted  the  latter  doc- 
trine (toute  obligation  de  faire  ou  de  ne  pas 
/aire  se  resoud  en  dommages  et  irdtrcts). 
ObUgations  resembling  express  contracts 
arise  if  one  pei-son  does  something  for 
another,  without  the  knowledge  and  desire 
of  the  latter ;  so  that  the  latter  is  bound  to 
give  a  recompense  for  what  has  been  thus 
beneficially  done  for  him  (obligatio  quasi 
ex  contractu).  In  this  case,  there  is  no  con- 
sent existing,  neither  is  it  supposed,  but 
the  consent  could  not  have  been  refused, 
or  it  was  not  necessarj'.  Such  relations, 
resembling  express  contracts,  arise  in  cases 
of  guardianship,  between  guardian  and 
ward,  by  the  receipt  of  money  for  a  non- 
existing  debt  by  mistake,  the  amount  of 
which  ought  to  be  restored ;  so  by  a 
beneficial  performance  of  some  business 
for  another,  without  any  actual  commis- 
sion from  him,  where  the  circumstances 
raise  a  presumption  of  obligation. — Thus 
far  the  [)resont  article  refers  to  the  general 
theory  of  contracts,  founded  either  upon 
natural  justice  or  the  principles  of  the 
civil  and  Roman  law.  A  short  account 
will  now  be  added  of  the  nature  and  obli- 
gation of  contracts  by  the  common  law ; 
that  is,  by  the  law  which  regulates  this 
subject  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England 
and  America.  The  original  basis  of  the 
common  law,  as  to  contracts,  was,  without 
doubt,  the  civil  or  Roman  law ;  but  it  has 
undergone  some  modifications  in  its  in- 
corporation into  our  jurisprudence.  A 
contract  may  be  defined,  in  the  common 
law,  to  be  an  agreement  made  in  one 
fonn,  between  parties  capable  of  contract- 
ing, for  a  legal  object  or  purpose,  and 
upon  a  sufficient  consideration.  It  must 
be  an  agreement  or  mutual  bargain,  vol- 
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cntary,  and  without  force  or  fraud;  and 
Uiereforc  it  includes  an  assent  given  bona 
fide.  The  notion  of  an  assent  includes  a 
physical  and  moral  power  of  assenting, 
and  the  deliberate  and  free  use  of  this 
power.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  next  point,  which  is,  that  it 
must  be  between  parties  capable  of  con- 
tracting. Upon  principles  of  universal 
law,  an  infant,  having  no  discretion  or 
moral  power  of  perception,  cannot  make 
a  contract ;  nor  can  a  person  who  is  ui- 
sane  or  mad ;  nor  an  idiot,  or  poreon  labor- 
ing under  such  mental  debility  or  such 
natural  defects  as  j/revent  a  just  exercise 
of  reason.  The  common  law  recognises 
these  principles,  and  therefore  it  tieats  as 
nullities  all  contracts  entered  into  by  such 
persons  ;  it  treats  in  like  manner  con- 
tracts made  by  a^ed  and  imbecile  men, 
whose  understanding  has  become  so  weak 
and  inefiicient  that  they  are  liable  to  im- 
position, and  cannot  act  with  a  reasonable 
discretion.  In  respect  to  persons  who 
enter  into  contracts  hi  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  old  law,  with  a  view  to  deter 
men  from  such  practices,  did  not  held  the 
contracts  void,  so  that  the  party  might  set 
tliem  aside  at  his  own  suit,  upon  the 
ground  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
stultify  himself,  or  allege  his  own  vice  to 
excuse  his  non-perfonnancc  of  a  contract 
But  this  principle,  if  it  is  now  acted  upon 
at  all,  is  received  with  great  modifications ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  undue  advantage 
taken  of  the  party's  situation,  he  will  be 
relieved.  The  common  law,  indeed,  seems 
origuially  to  have  disabled  a  party  who 
was  inscuie  from  avoiding,  after  the  recov- 
ery of  his  reason,  any  contract  made  dur- 
ing his  insanity ;  partly  upon  the  maxim 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  stultify 
himself,  and  partly  upon  the  supposed 
•langer,  in  admitting  such  defences,  of 
overturning  deliberate  and  solemn  con- 
tracts. But  his  legal  representatives,  after 
his  death,  were  always  allowed  to  avoid 
them;  and  when  he  has  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed, the  guardian  may  avoid  his  con- 
tracts in  "k  proper  suit ;  so  that  the  doc- 
trine, if  it  now  exists  (and  it  has  been 
much  questioned),  is  more  a  matter  of 
form  than  of  substance.  The  general 
inclination,  in  American  courts,  has  been 
to  allow  the  paitj'  himself  to  show  that  tlie 
contract  was  void  by  reason  of  insanity, 
&c.  In  respect  to  who  shall  be  deemed 
infants  or  ininoi-s,  the  laws  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  have  provided  a  certain 
age,  at  Avhicli  j)orsons  shall  be  deemed 
Citpable  of  all  sorts  of  contracts,  and  for  all 
{)u'rposes  sui  juris.  The  time  differs  in 
vor,.  111.  43 


different  countries,  and  different  times  are 
assigned  for  different  acts.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  all  persons  are  uifants  until  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  then  are  considered 
as  of 'full  age  for  all  purjioses  whatsoever. 
By  the  same  law,  the  ages  of  males  and 
females  are  different  lor  different  purposes. 
A  male  aX.  fourteen  is  at  yeai-s  of  discretion, 
and  may  consent  or  disagree  to  marriage, 
may  choose  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  dis- 
cretion is  actually  proved,  he  may  make  a 
testament  of  his  personal  estate,  though 
not  of  his  lands ;  at  seventeen^  he  may  be 
an  executor.  A  female  may,  at  seven 
years,  be  lietrothed  in  marriage  ;  at  iiine, 
is  entitled  to  dower ;  at  twelve,  may  consent 
or  agree  to  marriage ;  at  fourteen,  may 
cl  loose  a  guarchan;  at  seventeen,  may  be 
an  executrix  ;  and  at  twerdy-one,  is  of  full 
age  for  all  purposes.  Both  males  and 
females  are  capable  of  making  contracts 
for  necessaries  during  their  minority  ;  but, 
in  general,  other  contracts  do  not  bind 
them,  imless  manifestly  for  their  benefit ; 
and,  though  contracts  made  with  them 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  other  side,  the  in- 
fants themselves,  when  they  arrive  at  age, 
may  ratify  them ;  for,  as  to  them,  they  are 
generally  voidable,  and  not  void.  A  con- 
tract, too,  must  be  for  some  legal  objector 
purpose ;  that  is,  for  sometliing  which  the 
law  allows  to  be  done  or  omitted ;  for  it 
is  a  general  principle,  that  all  contracts 
which  are  prohibited  by  law,  whether 
they  involve  moral  turpitude,  or  are  mere- 
ly prohibited  by  positive  law,  are  void  and 
incapable  of  binding  the  parties.  A  con- 
tract, too,  must  have  a  sufficient  consider- 
ation to  support  it.  Considerations  are 
either  valuable  in  themselves,  or  good.  A 
good  consideration  is  such  as  flows  from 
blood  or  natural  affection  between  near 
relations,  such  as  parent  and  child.  In 
respect  to  such  considerations,  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  are,  as  between  the  parlies, 
generally  sufficient  to  support  an  executed 
contract;  that  is,  a  contract  which  has 
completed  its  operation  by  a  transfer  of 
the  thing,  such  as  a  gift  or  grant,  or  assign- 
ment and  dehvery  of  a  thing.  But  where 
the  rights  of  thud  persons,  such  as  credi- 
tors, intervene,  such  gifts,  or  grants,  or 
assignments,  are  not  always  valid,  as  against 
them.  For  a  man  must  be  just  before  he 
is  generous.  But  in  respect  to  good  con- 
siderations, if  the  contract  is  not  executed, 
but  is  a  mere  ckose  in  action,  such  as  a 
promise  to  pay  money,  or  to  deliver 
goods,  or  to  give  a  thing,  such  a  contract 
has  no  legal  obligation,  and  cannot  be 
enforced  in  a  suit,  in  a  court  of  law.  It  is 
generally  deemed  a  voluntary  promise  or 
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naked  pact.  A  valuable  consideration  is 
one  arising  from,  or  on  account  of,  money 
or  goods  received,  or  services  done,  or 
other  contracts  of  reciprocal  benefit,  or 
marriage,  or  a  loss  or  injury,  or  forbear- 
ance of  right.  In  all  such  cases,  if  a 
promise  is  made  on  any  of  these  or  the 
like  accounts,  it  is  binding  in  law.  If  A 
promises  to  pay  ten  dollars  to  B  for  goods 
sold  to  A,  or  money  bonx)wed,  &c.,  it  is  a 
binding  contract.  So  if  A  promises  to 
pay  B  a  debt  due  from  C,  if  B  will  forbear, 
for  a  certain  time,  to  sue  C,  it  is  a  binding 
contract.  So,  if  A  has  done  an  injury  to 
B's  lands  or  goods,  and  promises  to  indem- 
nify him,  it  is  a  good  contract.  In  all 
these  cases,  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest 
or  consideration — a  quid  pro  quo.  But  a 
mere  moral  obhgation  creates  no  contract ; 
as  if  A  promises  to  give  a  pauper  his 
clothes,  or  to  supply  him  with  necessaries. 
But  though,  in  general,  a  contract  is  not 
binding,  unless  made  upon  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, there  are  certain  forms  in  the 
common  law,  as  there  are  in  the  civil  law, 
by  which  a  ])arly  may  bind  himself  with- 
out such  consideration.  If,  therefore,  A 
enter  hito  a  written  contract,  imder  his 
seal,  with  B,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money, 
or  do  any  other  act,  there  the  common 
law  considers  the  deed  of  such  high  solem- 
nity, that  it  will  hold  it  binding.  It  deems 
it  aa  importing  a  valuable  consideration, 
or  rather  will  not  suffer  the  contrary  to  be 
proved,  and  acts  upon  the  solemnity  of 
the  instrument  as,  of  itself,  of  paramount 
obligation.  There  are  certain  contracts 
which  the  common  law  requires  to  be 
done  in  a  particular  mode  to  give  them 
validity,  and  therefore  another  requisite  is, 
tliat  the  contract  must  be  in  due  form. 
There  are  certain  things,  which  can  be 
conveyetl  or  transferred  only  by  some 
wiitten  instrument  or  deed,  such  as  incor- 
poreal hereditaments,  as  rights  of  ways, 
easements,  &c. ;  and,  gcnerallj'  speaking, 
lands  can  now  be  granted  only  by  deed. 
There  are,  also,  many  cases  specially  pro- 
vided for  by  statutes,  in  which  contracts 
are  not  binding,  unless  reduced  to  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  or  his  agent. 
Among  these  are  contracts  for  the  debts 
of  another,  contracts  respecting  lands,  and 
contracts  respecting  gooids  beyond  a  cer- 
tain value.  Indeed,  many  of  the  regulations, 
here  referred  to  as  part  of  the  common  law, 
are,  in  the  different  states  of  the  American 
iiuion,  variously  modified  by  the  local  juris- 
prudence, and,  principally,  by  statutes. 

Contra VALLATION ;  a  line  fonned  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  line  of  circumval- 
lation,  to  defend  the  besiegers  against  the 


enterprises  of  the  garrison,  so  Uiat  the 
troops  carrying  on  the  siege  he  between 
the  hues  of  circumvallation  and  contra- 
vallation.  As  the  line  of  circumvallation 
must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cannon-shot 
from  the  place  besieged,  its  circumference 
is  necessarily  so  great  as  to  render  both  its 
erection  and  its  defence  difficult.  It  is, 
tlierefbre^  seldom  resorted  to,  and  a  corps 
of  observation  is  generally  preferred. 

Contumacy.  {See  Contempt.)  The  Lat- 
in term  contumacia  is  used,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  express  the  offence  of 
non-appearance  in  court  of  a  person  sum- 
moned judicially.  In  civil  causes,  a  per- 
son, in  such  case,  may  bs  properly  made 
liable  to  a  decision  against  him,  for  his 
neglect  in  not  appealing  to  defend  his 
rights  ;  but,  by  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple to  criminal  cases,  persons  are  often 
sentenced,  in  their  absence,  to  punishment 
in  contumaciam,  as  it  is  called,  particularly 
those  who  are  charged  with  political 
offences,  who  can  expect  little  justice  un- 
der despotic  governments.  Such  sen- 
tences are  manifestly  unjust,  since  an  in- 
nocent person  ought  not  to  suffer  punish- 
ment, even  if  he  courts  it,  and  neglects  the 
means  of  defence.  Sentences  in  contumor- 
ciam,  in  criminal  offences,  therefore,  are 
generally  set  aside,  if  the  accused  person 
appears  and  submits  to  trial.  During  the 
late  political  persecutions  in  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Spain  and  France,  a  great  num- 
ber of  sentences  in  contum<tciamha\e  takeiK 
place,  and  even  sentences  of  deatli  have 
been  passed  in  this  way. 

CoNTY,  or  CoNTi.    (See  Bourbon.) 

Conventicle  ;  a  private  assembly,  or 
meeting,  for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The 
name  was  at  first  given  as  an  appellation 
of  reproach,  to  the  religious  assemblies  of 
Wickliffe,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III 
and  Richard  II,  and  is  now  applied  to 
illegal  meetings  of  nonconformists.  There 
were  several  statutes  made,  in  former 
reigns,  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles ; 
but,  by  1  William  and  Mary,  it  is  ordered 
that  dissenters  may  assemble  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  worship,  provided 
their  doors  be  not  locked,  barred  or  bolt- 
ed. Conventicle,  in  strict  propriety,  de- 
notes an  unlawful  assembly,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  justly  applied  to  the  legal 
assembling  of  persons  in  places  of  wor- 
ship, certified  or  hcensed  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  law.  In  tlie  U.  States,  the 
word  has  no  application,  and  is  little  used. 

Convention  (from  the  Latin) ;  a  meet- 
ing. The  word,  in  a  political  sense,  is 
generally  used  for  a  meeting  of  delegates 
convened  for  a  special  purpose.     Thus  it 
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was  a  convention  which  dejwsed  James  II. 
J^atwiud  c(mvention  was  the  name  of  the 
assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  French  na- 
tion ;  so,  in  the  U.  States,  tliere  have  been, 
of  late  years,  various  conventions  to  amend 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  re- 
spectively, as  the  Virginia  convention,  &c. 
Convention  Monet  (in  German,  Con- 
ventionsgeld) ;  money  coined  according  to 
the  20  guilder  standard  of  1753.  The 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich  made  a  con- 
vention, in  that  year,  to  coin  283  guilders 
5  kreuzers  and  3ff  pence  {Pfennige)  of 
one  fine  mark  of  gold  ;  and  20  guilders,  or 
13J  convention  dollars,  or  Species-Thaler, 
of  one  fine  mark  of  silver.  This  standard 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the  states 
of  Germany  excepting  Holstein,  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  5lecklenburg,  Bremen,  Olden- 
burg and  Prussia.  The  24  guilder  stand- 
ard, so  called,  is  not  another  actual  stand- 
ard, but  only  a  nominal  division  of  the 
coins  coined  according  to  the  above  stand- 
ard. 20  kreuzers  of  convention  money, 
according  to  this,  are  counted  as  24,  &c. 

Conversation.  With  all  civilized  na- 
tions, agreeable  conversation  has  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
productions  and  promoters  of  social  inter- 
course. The  standard  of  good  conversa- 
tion must  be  different  in  different  ages, 
countries,  individuals,  and  even  sects.  A 
sober  Quaker's  idea  of  good  conversation 
is  probably  very  unlike  what  a  gay  man 
of  the  world  would  term  such.  The  mo- 
notonous life  which  is  led  in  Asia  indis- 
poses the  natives  to  the  quick  interchange 
of  thought,  and  makes  them  patient  listen- 
ers to  long  narrations,  or  the  endless  crea- 
tions of  a  fertile  imagination ;  while  the 
diversities  and  rapid  changes  of  life  in 
Paris  afford  a  vast  stock  of  su'tjects,  so 
that  a  ready  convei-scr  may  touch  on  twen- 
ty different  topics  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes.  When  Leibnitz  returned  from 
a  learned  diimer,  luid  said  he  had  been 
erttertained  with  fine  conversation,  he 
meant  something  very  different  from  what 
an  officer  in  the  London  horse-guards 
would  designate  by  this  phrase.  In  the 
same  way,  the  convei'sation  must  always 
bear  the  impress  of  the  age.  A  conver- 
sation at  the  frivolous  courts  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV,  or  in  the  dissolute  circle 
of  Charles  II,  must  have  had  a  different 
character  from  that  which  prevails  at 
present  in  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James.  Notwidistanding  the  numerous 
varieties  of  character  which  conversation 
assumes  under  different  circumstances, 
there  arc  certain  general  mles,  which 
ought  to  be  followed,  wherever  it  takes 


place,  according  to  the  meaning  given 
to  it  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
West.  Our  rules  would  not,  indeed,  be 
applicable  to  some  nations  ;  e,  g.,  the 
Chmese,  among  whom  the  better  classes 
are  said  to  converse  often  by  alternate 
improvisation.  Conversation  is  an  art 
which  must  be  learned  like  every  odier ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  in  other  arts,  liiere  are 
individuals  and  whole  nations  v/ho  have 
peculiar  talents  for  it  Yet,  as  ii  is  jirac- 
tised  by  every  accomplished  man,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  such  man  to  perfect 
himself  in  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  every  art,  much 
easier  to  say  what  should  be  avoided,  than 
what  is  to  be  done.  A  friend  of  oui-s, 
whose  servants  were  Methodists,  gave 
them  leave  to  invite  a  party  of  their 
friends,  which  they  did.  Males  and  fe- 
males of  their  sect  came,  but  seated  them- 
selves apart  from  each  other.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  At  last,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  Bible.  Who  of  us  has  not  witnessed 
the  reverse  of  this  ? — some  noisy  company, 
where  every  one  spoke,  and  no  one  could 
distinguish  even  his  own  voice.  These 
are  the  two  extremes  of  unskilfulness  in 
conversation.  The  intermediate  shades 
we  need  not  describe.  The  object  of 
conversation  is  to  afford  entertainment  or 
agreeable  information  ;  and  one  of  its  first 
rules  is  to  allow  every  body  to  contribute 
his  share ;  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not 
be  entertained  passively,  but  exert  our- 
selves for  the  gratification  of  the  company. 
Egotism  is  the  very  bane  of  conversation, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  please  our- 
selves, nor  to  obtain  admiration,  but  to 
please  others.  We  must  carefully  avoid 
tediousness  in  narration,  and  any  display 
of  self-conceit  We  cannot,  however,  as- 
sent to  the  rule  of  the  venerable  Franklin, 
never  to  contradict  in  company,  nor 
even  correct  facts,  if  wrongly  stated,  be- 
cause difference  of  opinion  is  the  soul  of 
conversation.  To  adapt  yourself  to  the 
company,  and  your  conversation  to  your 
talents  and  information,  is  another  rule ; 
as,  also,  to  keep  the  conversation  flowing ; 
to  seize  upon  points  which  can  turn  it  into 
new  channels ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  talk 
about  the  weather.  The  English  and 
Americans  talk  more  on  this  subject  than 
any  other  nation.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
partly  owing  to  tlieir  variable  climate.  If 
you  see  that  your  hearers  understand 
already  all  you  are  going  to  say,  proceed 
to  something  else.  If  you  relate  an  anec- 
dote, be  quick :  avoid  episodes,  and  oblige 
others  to  support  you :  don't  laugh  at  your 
own  wit — it  tal^es  away  all  the   point 
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Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a 
speaker's  laugh  outlasting  his  joke.  (Jood 
sense  and  good  feeling  should  guide  in  the 
selection  of  topics  for  conversation,  and 
prevent  you  from  touching  subjects  un- 
pleasant to  your  companions.  Conversa- 
tion, moreover,  is  not  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate ;  and,  if  the  demonstration  of  what 
you  have  said  becomes  tedious,  let  it  go. 
When  you  are  incUned  to  complain  of  a 
dull  conversation,  remember  that  two  are 
necessary  for  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  consider  whether  j^ou  were  not  the 
party  in  fault  This  complaint  of  tedious- 
ness  is  too  often  made  by  Ladies,  who  for- 
get that  it  is  their  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
conversation.  The  natural  tact  and  po- 
liteness of  the  French,  founded  on  a  hu- 
mane feehng,  have  made  them  distin- 
guished above  all  other  nations  for  spark- 
ling, fluent,  animated  and  delightful  con- 
versation. The  Encydopidie  Modeme 
gives  the  following  definition  of  its  char- 
act(!r: — La  conversation  ri'est  point  une 
course  vers  un  but,  une  attaque  r^g^dih'e  s^ir 
un  point,  c^est  vne  promenade  au  hasard 
dans  un  champ  sjyacieux,  oil  Von  s^approche, 
on  s^evitc,  on  se  froisse  quelqucfois  sans  se 
heurter  jamais.  Rousseau  j  ustly  remarks, 
that  "the  tone  of  good  conversation  is 
neither  dull  nor  frivolous.  It  is  fluent  and 
natural ;  sensible,  without  being  pedantic ; 
cheerful,  without  being  boisterous ;  ele- 
gant, wthout  being  affected  ;  polite,  with- 
out being  insipid,  and  jocose,  without 
being  equivocal.  It  deals  not  in  disserta- 
tions nor  e|)igrams ;  conforms  to  the  de- 
mands of  good  taste,  without  being  bound 
by  rule ;  unites  wt  and  reason,  satire  and 
comphment,  without  depariing  from  the 
rules  of  a  pure  morality,  and  allows  all  to 
speak  on  subjects  which  diey  understand. 
Each  one  expresses  his  opinion,  and  sup- 
])orts  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  and 
no  one  attacks  that  of  another  with 
warmth,  or  upholds  his  own  with  obstina- 
cy. All  impart  information,  and  all  arc 
entertained."  The  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  most  polite  and  refined 
circles  collected  around  ladies  of  polished 
minds  and  graceful  manners,  such  as  L'Es- 
pinasse,  Du  Deflland  and  Geoffrin  (q.  v.), 
(to  the  last  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  excellent  treatise  on  converaation),  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  flourishing  period 
of  refined  society  in  France.  Though  the 
art  of  conversation  can  be  learned  very 
imperfectly  from  books,  yet  these  sources 
of  information  are  not  to  be  despised.  W^e 
would,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  De- 
lille's  poem  entitled  La  Conversation;  mad- 
ajne  Vannoz's  CmiseUs  a  une  Femine,  sur 


les  Moyens  dc  plaire  dans  la  Conversation  : 
and  Chiizet's  L\M  de  causer.  Diderot  and 
madame  de  Stael  have  given  us  at  once 
rules  and  examples  for  delightful  conver- 
sation. We  will,  therefore,  willingly  take 
the  French  as  our  masters  in  this  art,  be- 
lieving ui  the  old  maxim — qnc  les  fVan- 
gais  seulement  savent  converser  ct  qiie  Its 
auires  nations  ne  savent  que  disserlcr  et  dis- 
cuter.  The  Encyclopddie  Modeme  contains 
the  Ibllowing  passage,  which  we  insert  as 
containing  some  truth  in  the  midst  of  it« 
extravagance : — Les  AUemands  ne  causaU 
pas,  its  argumenient :  la  conversation  des 
haliens  est  une  pantomime  rruMe  d'cxclama- 
tions.  Chez  les  Anglais,  ce  qu^on  iiomm£ 
conversation  est  un  silence  syncop^  par  des 
nwnosyUaI)es  et  interrompu  dc  qiuirt  d'heure 
en  quaH  d^heure  par  It  hruit  de  Veau  qui 
s^icliappe  de  Vurne  a  thi.  We  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  Enghsh  have  no  word  pre- 
cisely corresponding  to  causer.  It  might 
be  as  difficult  to  find  a  word  in  any  other 
language  corresponding  to  prosing.  Gol-- 
doni,  in  his  comedy  called  the  Coffee- 
House,  has  characterized  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  by  the  nature  of  their 
conversations.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
Western  nations  have  never  been  sensible 
how  important  it  is  to  instruct  children  in 
the  art  of  agreeable  narration.  A  large  part 
jgf  their  time  in  schools  is  spent  in  acquir- 
ing facility  in  written  composition;  and 
yet,  have  we  not  occasion  to  relate  a  hun- 
dred times  where  we  have  occasion  to 
write  once  ?  If  we  look  around  us,  how 
few  persons  do  we  sec  who  know  how 
to  relate,  properly,  any  thing  of  length ! 
Among  the  Asiatics,  the  art  of  relating  is  in 
high  estimation,  and  properly  taught.  We 
ought  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect. 

Convex  (from  the  Latin  cmivexus, 
Vaulted,  arched) ;  rising  in  a  circular  form ; 
the  contrary  to  concave.  Thus  the  inside 
of  a  watch-glass  is  concave,  the  outer  sui- 
face  convex.  The  mathematician  defines 
a  curved  line  convex  on  the  side  on  which 
the  point  of  intersection  of  two  tangents 
falls,  and  concave  on  the  opposite  side. — 
Convexity  and  concavity  are  of  particular 
importance  in  catoptrics  and  dioptrics,  as 
applied  to  mirrore  and  lenses. 

Conveyance,  in  law,  is  the  transfer  of 
the  title  to  lands  or  hereditaments.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  conveyance  at  com- 
mon law ;  as  by  feoffment  and  hvery  (mak- 
ing a  deed  of  the  land  in  fee,  and  putting 
the  grantee  into  possession);  by  lea.=e 
and  release  (granting  a  term  o*"  years,  or 
other  limited  right  of  possession  of  the 
land,  and  then  relinquishing  the  remainder 
to  the  lessee,  after  he  baa  taken  posses- 
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sion) ;  by  grant,  which  was  first  used  in 
regard  to  incorporeal  liereditainents  (such 
Jis  the  riglit  of  receiving  a  certain  per- 
petual rent,  or  appointing  a  clergyman  to 
a  particular  churcli),  where  no  livery  of 
seizin  and  actual  poss&ssion  could  be 
given,  but  was  subsequently  applied  to 
corporeal  hereditaments ;  or,  finally,  by  bar- 
gain and  sale,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  grant  (See  Bargain  and  Sale.)  Such 
were  the  modes  of  conveyance  by  the 
common  law ;  but  the  introduction  of  uses 
and  trusts  made  a  great  revolution  in  the 
modes  of  conveyance  in  England,  The 
feoffment  to  uses  was  first  introduced, 
whereby  the  fee  of  the  land  was  gi-anted 
to  one  person,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
aaother.  The  statute  of  27  Henry  VIII 
was  passed  to  prevent  this  species  of 
conveyance,  by  enacting,  that,  where  it 
was  made,  the  fee  should  pass  to  the  per- 
son for  whose  benefit  the  grant  was 
made,  so  that  the  effect  should  be  the 
same  as  if  the  conveyance  had  been 
made  to  him  directly.  To  evade  this 
statute,  trusts  were  invented,  whereby  the 
land  was  conveyed  to  one,  for  the  use 
of  another,  in  trust  for  a  third ;  and 
the  courts,  favoring  this  evasion  of  the 
statute,  held  that,  in  such  case,  the  fee 
would  pass  to  the  second,  to  be  held  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  third ;  thus 
eflfecting,  by  the  intei-vention  of  another 
party  to  the  conveyance,  what  the  statute 
was  intended  to  prevent.  This  contri- 
vance has  rendered  the  system  of  con- 
veyancing very  intricate  and  complicated 
in  England.  It  is  more  simple  and  direct 
in  the  U.  States,  following,  substantially, 
the  transfer  by  bargain  and  sale,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  under  that  head. 

Convocation  ;  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
It  is  held  during  the  session  of  parliament, 
and  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house.  In  the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and 
in  the  lower  the  inferior  clergy,  wh*)  are 
represented  by  their  proctors,  consisting 
of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  eveiy  chapter,  and  two  for  the 
clergy  of  every  diocese ;  in  all,  143  divines. 
The  convocation  is  summoned  by  the 
Icing's  writ,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of 
each  province,  requiring  him  to  summon 
all  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &.c.  The 
power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to 
make  any  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws 
without  the  king's  license  ;  nor,  when 
permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution  but  under  several  restrictions. 
43* 


They  have  the  examining  and  censuring 
all  heretical  and  schismatical  books  and 
persona,  &c. ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates. 
The  clergy  in  convocation,  and  their  ser- 
vants, have  the  same  privileges  as  mem- 
Ijers  of  parliament.  In  1665,  tl.e  convo- 
cation gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves  to  the  house  of  commons,  in 
consideration  of  being  allowed  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  members  for  that  house. 

Convoy  (from  the  French  convoyer,  to 
accompany),  in  naval  language,  signifies  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  bound  on  a  voyage 
to  some  particular  port  or  general  rendez- 
vous, under  the  protection  of  a  ship  or 
ships  of  v/<ir.  It  also  means  the  ship  or 
ships  appointed  to  conduct  and  defend 
them  on  their  passage  thither.  In  mili- 
tary language,  it  is  used  for  escort,  (q.  v.) — 
Convoy,  or  brakes  is  a  crooked  lever,  ap- 
phed  to  the  surface  of  the  wheels  of 
carriages,  so  as  to  retard  tlieir  motion  by 
its  friction. 

Convulsion  (Latin,coniwisio;  from  con- 
veUo,  to  pull  together) ;  a  diseased  action 
of  muscular  fibres,  known  by  violent  and 
involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscular 
parts,  with  alternate  relaxations.  Convul- 
sions are  universal  or  partial,  and  have 
obtained  different  names,  according  to  the 
parts  afiected,  or  the  symptoms ;  as  the 
risus  sardonicus,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  affected  ;  St.  Vitus's  dance,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into 
involuntary  motions,  with  lameness  and 
rotations.  The  hysterical  epilepsy,  or 
other  epilepsies,  arising  from  different 
causes,  are  convulsive  diseases  of  the  uni- 
versal kind.  The  muscles  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  invohmtary 
distortions,  m  defiance  of  the  direction  of 
the  will,  are  instances  of  partial  convul- 
sion. The  muscles  principally  affected, 
in  all  species  of  convulsions,  are  those 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the 
will ;  as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face, 
jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
tiea  Tlie  muscles  of  respiration,  acting 
both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are  not 
unfrequently  convulsed ;  as  the  diaphragm, 
intercostais,  &c.  The  more  immediate 
causes  of  convulsions  are  mental  affec- 
tion, or  any  initating  cause  exciting  a 
great  action  in  the  arterial  system  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  Afler  muscles  liave 
been  once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily, 
and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes 
can  readily  produce  the  .same  effects  on 
those  organs.  All  parts  tliat  have  muscu- 
lar fibres  may  be  convulsed.  The  sensa- 
tions in  the  mind  most  capable  of  pro- 
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ducing  convulsions,  are  timidity,  horror, 
anger,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  &c. 
CoNvuLsiONiSTS.  (See  Jansenists.) 
Conway,  Thomas,  major-general  in  the 
army  of  the  U.  States,  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  St  Louis,  was  bom  in  Ireland. 
At  the  age  of  six  years,  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  France,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  an 
officer  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 
Having  come  to  America  with  strong 
recommendations,  he  was  appointed  by 
congress  a  brigadier-general  in  May,  1777, 
and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
for  his  hostility  to  general  Washington, 
and  used  every  endeavor  to  substitute 
general  Gates  in  tlie  station  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  this  he  was  support- 
ed by  some  members  of  congress.  He 
was  appointed  by  that  body  inspector- 
general  of  the  arm}',  vdth  the  rank  of 
major-general,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission,  in  consequence  of 
his  unpopularity  with  the  officers.  The 
brigadiers,  in  particular,  had  taken  great 
umbrage  at  his  promotion  over  them,  and 
remonstrated  to  congress  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, as  implicating  their  honor  and 
character.  His  calumnies  against  Wash- 
ington at  length  became  so  atrocious,  that 
general  Cadwallader  challenged  him  to 
answer  for  them  in  a  duel.  The  parties 
met,  and  Conway  received  a  ball  through 
the  lower  part  of  his  head,  but  the  wound 
was  not  mortal.  Conceiving,  however, 
that  it  was,  he  WTote  a  satisfactory  letter 
of  apology  to  Washington,  for  tlie  injury 
he  had  endeavored  to  inflict  upon  his 
character. 

Cook,  James ;  an  English  seaman, 
highly  celebrated  for  his  maritime  dis- 
coveries. He  was  bom  at  Marten,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1728,  of  sober  and  industrious  parents,  not 
above  the  rank  of  peasantry.  After  hav- 
ing learned  reading,  writing  and  a  little 
arithmetic,  at  a  country  school,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Snaith,  a 
small  town  ou  the  sea-coast.  Here  he 
acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  occupation 
of  a  sailor,  and  so  much  consequent  dis- 
hke  of  his  business,  that  his  master  gave 
up  his  indentures,  and  he  soon  after 
bound  himself  to  two  brothers,  ship-ovra- 
ers  of  Whitby,  for  three  years,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  employ  for  some  time  after. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  war 
in  1755,  he  entered  the  royal  navy.  In 
1759,  he  was  made  master  of  the  Mer- 
eury,  which  belonged  to  the  squadron  sent 
against  Quebec,  and  performed  the  haz- 


ardous service  of  taking  soundmgs  m  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  I  rench 
encainprnent.     He  also  made  a  chart  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  m 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.     Af^cr  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  he   assisted  at   the 
taking  of  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards 
made  a  survey  of  the  harbor  of  I'lacentia. 
At  the  end  of  1762,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land; but,  the  next  year,  he  went  again  to 
Newfoundland  as  marine  Gurveyor.     A  ftor 
again  visiting  England,  he  went  out  in  the 
same  capacity  with  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland,    In  this  situation,  he  made 
himself  known  to  the  royal  society  by  the 
communication  of  an  observation  on  a 
solar  eclipse,  in  1766,  with  the  longitude 
of  the  place  deduced  from  it.     In  1768, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Endeavor,  a  vessel  destined  to  convey  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  persons  employed  by 
government  to  make  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus.    He  sailed  from  Dept- 
fbrd,  June  30,  1768,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy.     He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and 
the  Swedish  naturalist  doctor  Daniel  Sc- 
lander.     The  transit  of  Venus,  June  3, 
1769,    was    advantageously  observed   at 
Otaheite  ;   the  neighboring  islands  wcr«! 
explored,  and  lieutenant  Cook  then  sailed 
for  New  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  in 
October.     Six  months  were  employed  in 
examining  the  shores  of  the  islands;  after 
which  he  took  his  departure  for  New 
Holland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  he 
attentively  surveyed.     On  his  return,  Cook 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
mander in  the  navy.    An  account  of  the 
voyage,  drawT)  up  by  doctor  Kawkesworth, 
was  speedily  published,  and  a  second  ex- 
pedition was  planned  to  explore  the  ant- 
arctic regions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  circum-polar  southern  continent.     On 
this  occasion,  two  ships  were  employed — 
the  Resolution,  of  which  captain  Cook 
had  the  command,  and  the  Adventure,  un- 
der captain  Fumcaux.   Doctor  John  Rein- 
hold  Forster  and  his  son  went  out  as  nat- 
uralists, Mr.  Hodges  as  painter,  and  Messrs. 
Wales  and  Bayley  as  astronomers.     The 
voyage  was  commenced  in  July,  1772; 
and,  after  proceeding  as  far  south  as  the 
latitude  of  71°,  where  a  barrier  of  ice  op- 
posed any  further  progress,  discovering 
the  island  of  New  Georgia,  in  54°  south 
latitude,  and  visiting  Otaheite  and  other 
places,  captain  Cook  returned  to  England 
in  1775.     So  successful  were  the  means 
employed  by  captain  Cook  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  disease  among  his  crew,  that 
only  one  man  was  lost  by  sickness  during 
the  expedition.  The  captain  having  com- 
municated to  the  royal  society  a  paper 
describing  the  regulations  and  remedies 
which  he  had  adopted,  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  that  body,  and  his  experiments 
were  rewarded  by  the  Copleian  gold 
medal.  Government  rewarded  him  with 
the  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  navy,  and 
the  appointment  of  captain  in  Greenwich 
hospital.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage 
was  drawn  up  by  captain  Cook  himself, 
and  merely  arranged  for  the  press  by 
doctor  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  In  July,  1776,  he  sailed  on  an 
expedition  to  ascertain  whether  any  com- 
munication existed  betvveen  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  arctic  regions. 
In  this  voyage,  he  again  commanded  the 
Resolution,  which  was  accompanied  by 
tlie  Discovery,  and  explored  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America.  He  also  discovered  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  and  to  Owhyhee,  one  of  this 
group,  he  returned  from  his  American 
survey,  to  pass  the  winter  of  1778.  In 
February,  captain  Cook  sailed  for  Kam- 
tschatka,  but  was  compelled  by  an  acci- 
dent to  put  back  to  Owhyhee.  A  boat 
having  been  stolen  by  one  of  the  island- 
ers, the  captain  went  on  shore  to  seize 
the  king  of  Owhyhee,  and  keep  him  as  a 
hostage  till  the  boat  was  restored.  The 
people,  however,  were  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  this  insult :  their  resistance 
brought  on  hostilities,  and,  in  attempting 
to  reach  his  boat,  captain  Cook  and  some 
of  his  attendants  became  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  irritated  islanders.  The  death 
of  this  great  seaman  took  place  Feb.  14, 
1779.  A  medal  in  commemoration  of  him 
was  struck  by  order  of  the  royal  societ}' ; 
his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  Floren- 
tine academy,  and  was  made  a  prize  subject 
by  one  of  the  French  scientific  societies. 

Cooke,  George  Frederic ;  a  theatrical 
performer  of  great  eminence.  He  was 
born  in  Westminster,  April  17, 1756.  His 
father  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  army, 
who,  dying  when  young,  left  his  wife 
in  straitened  circumstances.  The  youth 
evinced  an  early  taste  for  liis  future  pro- 
fession ;  and,  being  apprenticed  to  a  print- 
er, he  neglected  the  labors  of  the  office, 
and  engaged  his  companions  to  assist  him 
in  perfoi'miug  plays.  His  indentures  were 
consequently  cancelled,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  was  then  tried  in  the  navy  ; 
but  his  inclination  for  the  stage  overcame 
all  restraint,  and  he  at  length  joined  an 
itinerant  company  of  actors.    Here  he  was 


quite  in  his  element ;  and,  after  having 
acquired  a  competent  acquaintance  v/ith 
stage  business,  he  became  the  hero  of  the 
scene  at  York,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  other  places.  He 
acquired  so  much  fame,  that,  in  1794,  he 
was  engtiged  by  the  manager  of  the  Dub- 
lin theatie  ;  and,  after  performing  that 
season  with  great  success,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  1797,  he  went  again  to  Dub- 
lin, and  continued  there  three  years.  At 
length,  he  made  Ids  appearance  at  Covent- 
garden  theatre,  Oct.  31, 1800,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Richard  HI.  His  reputation  was, 
at  once,  estabhshed,  as  a  histrionic  per- 
former of  the  first  class;  and,  after  re- 
peating the  part  of  Richard  III  several 
times,  he  acted  lago,  Macbeth,  Shylock, 
sir  Giles  Overreach,  sir  Pertinax  Macsyco- 
phant,  Kitely,  &c.,  with  at  least  equal  ap- 
plause, if  not  with  equal  skill  and  discrim- 
ination. The  talents  of  Cooke  were 
obscured  by  indulgence  in  pernicious 
habits  of  intemperance,  which  ultimately 
destroyed  his  popularity.  Owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct,  Cooke  at 
length  became  the  plague  and  terror  of 
English  managers,  lew,  if  any,  of  whom, 
probably,  regretted  his  removal  to  the  U. 
States,  where  he  had  formed  a  theatrical 
engagement.  In  America,  he  displayed 
the  same  powerful  abilities,  and  the  same 
vicious  wealcness,  which  had  distinjmish- 
ed  him  in  his  native  country.  Death, 
hastened  by  intemperance,  put  an  end  to 
his  career,  March  25,  1812. 

Cookery.  It  is  not  great  things,  but 
trifles,  which  principally  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  Who  would 
not  tliink  a  dull  razor,  which  draws  teai-s 
frojn  the  eyes  every  morning,  or  a  creak- 
ing tavern  sign,  which  disturbs  us  every 
night,  a  much  greater  evil  than  the  single 
sharp  pang  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of 
a  tooth?  An  act,  therefore,  hke  eating, 
which  is  repeated  several  times  every  day 
by  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  globe,  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  serious  investigation. 
The  scientific  pride,  which  disdains  to 
dwell  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  common 
life,  is  rapidly  vanishing ;  and,  in  an  age 
when  utility  is  the  great  object  of  the  phi- 
losopher, cookery  may  hope  to  engage  a 
share  of  liis  attention.  It  has  been  asked. 
Why  does  man  cook  ?  Why  does  he,unhke 
the  lower  animals,  transform  the  materials, 
which  nature  gives  him  for  nourishment, 
at  least  with  the  exception  of  some  savage 
tribes  ?  Some  philosophers  hawe  ascribed 
it  to  a  dosire  innate  in  man  to  make 
changes  in  every  thing  that  he  meets. 
But  however  philosophers  may  solve  tliis 
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question,  the  fiict  is  clear  that  we  cook,  and 
all  agree  in  desiring  something  palatable 
on  their  tablea  Mr.  Frederic  Accuin  has 
given  us  a  treatise  on  Culinary  Chemistrif 
(London,  Ackermann,  1821,  8vo.);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  put  cookery 
on  a  scientific  footing.  The  maxim, 
that  "  people  will  easily  find  out  what  is 
best  for  them,"  is  by  no  means  applicable 
to  cookery.  Eveiy  body  who  has  trav- 
elled, and  has  observed  the  manner  of 
cookuig  among  different  nations,  must 
have  seen,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  countries  where  man  lives  chiefly 
upon  fruits,  or  in  aa  almost  savage  state, 
people  generally  spoil  what  nature  affords 
them  as  nourishment ;  and  he  would  be  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  nation,  who  should 
teach  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  cookery 
which  would  make  their  dishes  at  once 
palatable  and  wholesome.  How  much 
money  would  be  saved,  how  many  dis- 
eases prevented,  how  much  comfort  gain- 
ed, if  cookery  were  placed  on  a  more  ra- 
tional basis,  and  were  accommodated  ju- 
diciously to  the  respective  products  of 
different  countries !  Rumford  has  attained 
deserved  celebrity  for  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  food  of  the  poor ;  and  he  would 
be  no  small  benefactor  of  his  species,  who 
should  be  equally  successful  in  improving 
the  diet  of  tlie  people  at  large.  Most 
modem  Ijooks  on  cookery  are  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  refined  dishes ;  and  a 
very  unfounded  prejudice  prevails,  as  if 
the  culinary  art  were  too  trivial  a  matter 
to  engage  a  reflecting  mind.  We  are  ac- 
rjuainted,  however,  with  one  book,  the 
editor  of  which,  a  gentleman  of  literary 
reputation  in  Germany,  has  applied  him- 
self to  the  investigation  of  the  culinaiy 
art,  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon 
many  points  in  the  practice  of  cookery, 
which  are,  in  general,  but  insufficiently  un- 
derstood, and  of  teaching  the  preparation 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  dishes,  within 
the  reach  of  the  i)eople  at  large.  This 
excellent  work,  of  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  translation,  is  called  Geist 
drr  Kochkunst,  von  Kordg,  herausgegeben 
von  C.  F.  von  Rumohr,  Stuttgard,  1822 
(The  Spirit  of  Cookery,  by  Konig,  edited 
by  the  Baron  von  Ru  mohr).  As  arcliitecture 
is  divided  into  two  soils,  the  usefiil  and  the 
ornamental,  so  cookery  might  be  divided 
into  the  useful  and  the  luxurious;  and 
again,  as  the  phannacopaia  of  some  coun- 
tries is  divided  into  a  general  one,  and  one 
for  the  poor,  so  useful  cookery  might  also 
be  divided  into  common  and  pauper  cook- 
er}'. Prizes  might  be  oflrere<l  for  the  in- 
vention of  cheap  and  wholesome  dishes. 


and  more  care  might  be  taken  to  provide 
good  cooks,  by  setting  on  foot  establish- 
ments where  particular  instruction  should 
be  given  to  giils  desirous  of  becoming 
cooks.  It  is  a  httle  surprising,  tlust, 
while  so  much  care  is  bestowed  on  llie 
improvement  of  the  fruits  of  the  eaith, 
and  the  animals  used  for  food,  so  little  at- 
tention, comparatively  speaking,  is  given 
to  improving  the  culinary  processes, 
which  render  them  fit  for  affording  nour- 
ishment In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
baron  Rumohr,  above-mentioned,  two  of 
the  best  books  on  this  subject  are  tlic 
Cook's  Oracle  and  Housekeeper's  Manual, 
by  William  Kitchener,  M.  D.,  adapted  to 
the  American  Public,  by  a  Medical  Gentle- 
man, New  York,  1830 ;  and  the  Freiuh 
Cook,  by  Louis  Euslache  Ude,  reprinted 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1828.  The  latter  work, 
however,  is  adapted  more  particularly  for 
those  who  say,  with  Voltaire,  Qu'm/i  citi,- 
sinier  est  un  trunid  divin !  The  history  of 
the  art  of  cooking  is  well  given  in  the 
above-mentioned  work  of  the  baron  von 
Rumohr.  The  melody  of  Homer's  verse 
can  hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  cookery  of 
his  countrymen,  described  in  his  flowing 
hexameters.  All  tlie  beauty  of  the  Ionian 
dialect  cannot  give  a  charm  to  the  process 
of  preparing  the  pork  for  the  feast  of 
Penelope's  suitors.  How  much  the  Egjp- 
tians,  so  far  advanced  in  many  branches 
of  civilization,  had  accomphshcd  in  the  art 
of  cookery,  Champollion  has  not  as  yet 
informed  us.  The  early  Romans  did  not 
disdam  to  direct  their  attention,  not  only 
to  husbandry,  but  also  to  cookery.  Cato, 
in  his  book  on  agriculture,  gives  several 
receipts  for  dishes  of  flour  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  introduction  or  successful  cul- 
tivation of  important  vegetables  was  fie- 
quenffy  the  occasion  of  sumames,  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  as  Lentulw,  Fabius, 
Cicero.  The  meals  of  the  Romans  con- 
sisted generally  of  three  courses :  the  first 
contained  light  food,  eggs,  oysters,  and 
the  like,  to  excite  the  appetite  ;  next  came 
the  brunt  of  war,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
made  up  of  roast  and  boiled  dishes,  of 
every  description ;  then  followed  the  des- 
sert {nmis(B  secundm)  of  fruit  and  pastrj'. 
Luxury  in  eating  increased,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  Asiatic 
magnificence,  to  such  a  degree  that  laws 
were  required  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
LucuUus  carried  epicurism  to  the  ex- 
treme. He  erected  several  dining  halls  in 
his  palaces,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  the 
name  of  some  deity,  which  was  a  guide 
to  the  steward  in  regulating  the  etiquette 
and  the  expenses  of  the  banquet :  a  ceena 
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for  example,  in  tlie  hall  of  Apollo,  com- 
monly cost  50,000  drachms,  or  4687  dol- 
lai-s.  Under  Fompey,  M.  Aufridius  Lurco 
invented  the  fattening  of  peacocks,  and, 
in  this  way,  earned,  in  a  short  time,  60,000 
sestertia.  During  this  period,  an  actor 
had  a  dish  prepared,  which  cost  1875  dol- 
lars. It  consisted  of  singing  and  talking 
birds,  each  of  which  v/as  valued  at  112 
doUai-s.  The  son  of  the  same  actor  enter- 
tained his  fiiends  with  pearls,  which  he 
dissolved  in  vinegar.  Under  Tiberius, 
there  were  schools  and  teachers  of  cook- 
ery in  Rome.  One  of  the  family  of  the 
Apicii  invented  many  new  dishes ;  for 
example,  a  salt  dish  of  fishes'  livers ;  also 
many  cooking  utensils,  and  the  art  of 
fattening  swine  on  dried  figs.  Another 
wrote  a  book  on  cookery,  and  invented 
the  art  of  keeping  oysters  fresh.  The 
emperor  ViteUius  was  once  entertained 
by  his  brother  with  2000  choice  fishes  and 
7000  birds.  ViteUius  himself  once  had  a 
single  dish  prepared  of  tlie  livers,  the 
young,  and  the  brain  of  many  select  birds 
and  fishes.  Roman  cookery  was  remark- 
able for  the  almost  universal  use  of  oil  or 
oily  substances.  In  the  later  ages  of 
Roman  greatness,  the  object  of  the  cook 
was  to  please  tlie  palate,  rather  than  to 
provide  for  the  healthful  nourishment  of 
the  system.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Ital- 
ians, who  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  every  branch  of  civihza- 
tion,  attained,  also,  much  earlier,  a  degree 
of  accomplishment  in  the  culinary  art. 
They  carried  it  to  much  perfection  as 
early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
probably  earlier,  as  some  passages  of  their 
novelle  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  artists  of 
that  country  delighted  much  in  convivial 
assemblies,  and  the  chief  cook  of  Sl 
Pius  V,  Bartolommeo  Scappi,  published,  in 
1570,  an  excellent  work  on  the  art  of 
cookery  (Opera  di  Bartol.  Scappi,  cuoca 
secreto  di  Papa  Pio  V  divisa,  etc.  con  il 
discorso  funerale,  die  fufatto  ndle  escquie 
di  Papa  Paolo  III,  4to.).  The  princesses 
of  the  house  of  Medici  appear  to  have 
transplanted  the  Italian  cookery  to  France, 
at  least  to  the  French  court.  The  Itahan 
cookery  was,  however,  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  even  the 
mode  of  preparing  dishes  at  present  pre- 
valent in  Italy  has  still  retained  much  of 
the  ancient  character.  We  refer  paiticu- 
larly  to  the  abundant  use  of  oil.  In  fact, 
this  character  prevails  more  or  less  in  the 
cookery  of  all  nations  of  Latin  descent. 
However  great  the  influence  may  have 
been  which  Italian  cookeiy  exercised  on 
the  French  system,  it  is  to  the  inhabitants 


of  France  that  we  owe  the  usage  of  sea- 
soning meat  mostly  with  its  own  gravy, 
whereby  a  much  greater  variety  is  o!>- 
tained,  and  the  dishes  are,  at  the  same 
time,  more  wholesome  than  tliose  pro- 
pared  in  the  old  modes.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  the  household  of  Louis  XV, 
it  appears  that  the  court  dined  with 
moderation.  From  eight  to  nine  dishes 
only  were  served ;  but  two  thirds  of  tlie 
meat  used  in  the  kitchen  was  taken 
for  gravy.  Of  course,  this  was  possible 
only  in  a  royal  kitchen ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  modern  culinary  art  appears  clearly 
enough  from  this  uistance.  The  French, 
probably,  were  uiduced  to  make  this 
change  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  their  country  furnishes 
oil,  and  good  butter  is  produced  only  in 
a  small  part  of  the  north.  When  the 
French  revolution  brought  the  "  third  es- 
tate" into  honor,  the  old  national  French 
soup,  pot  aufeu,  came  into  notice — a  dish 
on  which  the  French  pride  themselves  just- 
ly. The  new  mode  of  cooking  became  now 
more  and  more  popular.  But,  soon  afi;er 
the  great  excitement  of  the  revolution  had 
subsided,  and  men  had  leisure  to  think 
of  their  palates,  an  over-refined  style  of 
cookery  was  introduced,  and  gave  rise  to 
works  like  the  Almanac  dts  Gourmands. 
The  dishes  of  this  latter  period  are  not  to 
be  rashly  ventured  on,  but  to  be  eaten  with 
a  wise  circumspection.  The  cookery  of  the 
English  took  quite  a  diflferent  turn  from 
that  of  the  Italians  and  French.  Owdng 
to  their  situation  on  an  island,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  constant  association 
with  other  nations,  at  least  as  far  as  re- 
spected the  people  at  large,  and  probably 
owing,  in  part,  to  their  national  disposi- 
tion, their  cookery  has  been  mostly  con- 
fined to  simple,  strong  and  substantial 
dishes.  The  art  of  roasting  has  been 
carried  by  them  to  much  perfection.  With 
other  English  customs,  the  British  cook- 
ery likewise  came  to  the  U.  States ;  but 
this  country,  which  has  departed  fi-om  tlie 
English  standard  in  regard  to  many  things 
of  more  importance,  has  not  confined  it- 
self to  a  servile  imitation  of  English 
cookery,  but  has  borrowed  much  from  the 
European  continent.  Soup  has  become 
general ;  and,  in  preparing  vegetables,  the 
French  way  has  been  followed  more  than 
the  EngUsh.  But  the  system  of  cooking 
in  the  U.  States  has  many  defects.  Many 
dishes  are  spoiled  by  butter  and  fat,  and,  on 
the  whole,  far  too  much  meat  is  eaten — a 
very  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the 
everlasting  complaint  of  dyspepsy.  A 
countiy  so  rich  in  fruits  ought'  to  allow 
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them  a  large  place  in  its  cookery.  If  the 
culinary  art  should  be  properly  investigat- 
ed, many  facts  would  be  brought  to  hght, 
which  have  as  yet  been  little  attended  to. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, in  a  medical  point  of  view,  to 
show  the  intimate  connexion  of  different 
diseases,  in  various  countries,  with  the 
common  dishes, 

CooMBE,  William,  author  of  several 
popular  works,  including  the  Diaboliad; 
the  Devil  upon  two  Sticks  in  England, 
a  continuation  and  imitation  of  Le  Sage's 
novel,  but  far  inferior,  iu  spirit  and  grapliic 
delineation,  to  the  original ;  the  Tour  of 
Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque, 
&c.  The  last  mentioned  poem  was  orig- 
inally written  for  Mr.  Ackermann,  and 
])ubiished,  by  him,  in  the  Poetical  Maga- 
zine with  Rowlandson's  illustrations.  Mr. 
Ackermeinn,  in  1812,  published  a  history 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  two  volumes, 
4to.,  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman, 
who  also  was  a  principal  contributor  of 
essays,  short  pieces  illustrative  of  engrav- 
ings, &c.,  to  many  of  his  miscellanies. 
Mr.  Coombe's  last  poem  was  the  History 
of  Johnny  Quae  Genus,  which,  like  his 
Syntax,  English  Dance  of  Death,  and 
Dance  of  Life,  was  accompanied  by  Row- 
landson's prints.  In  his  youth,  Mr.  Coombe 
inherited  a  moderate  fortune,  which  he 
soon  dissipated  ;  and,  during  the  last  years 
of  his  long  life,  literature  was  his  principal 
support.     He  died,  June  18, 1823. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  first  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  a  statesman  of  consid- 
erable eminence  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  was  bom  in  1621.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  entered  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
with  a  view  to  the  study  of  law ;  but  was 
chosen  representative  for  Tewkesbury,  in 
1640,  while  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
he  sided  with  the  king's  party,  though  he 
appeared  to  deem  mutuaF  concession 
necessary.  In  consequence  of  this  opin- 
ion, finding  himself  distrusted  by  the 
court,  he  went  over  to  the  parliament,  and, 
in  1644,  stormed  Warham,  and  reduced 
all  the  adjacent  parts.  He  had  some 
share  in  the  private  negotiation  between 
the  king  and  lord  Hollis,  at  the  fruitless 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  is  said  to  have 
contrived  the  insurrection  of  the  club 
men.  When  Cromwell  turned  out  the 
long  parUament,  sir  Anthony  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  convention  which 
succeeded.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  protestation,  which  charged 
the  protector  with  arbitrary  government. 


a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
becoming  one  of  his  privy  council.  After 
the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he 
was  privately  engaged  in  a  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  which  he  subse- 
quently aided  witli  all  his  mflueiice.  He 
was  one  of  die  twelve  members  who  car- 
ried the  invitation  to  the  king,  and  was, 
soon  after,  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a 
commissioner  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides. 
In  1661,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Ashley,  and  appointc  d 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord 
of  the  treasury.  He  was  also  a  leading 
member  of  tlie  CabaL  He  promoted  tlif 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  supported  xh<; 
Dutch  war,  and  issued  illegal  writs  for 
the  election  of  members  of  pai-liainent 
during  a  recess,  and,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
hibited much  latitude  of  principle  and  of 
practice.  In  1672,  he  was  created  eail 
of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  high  chancellor. 
His  conduct  on  the  bench  was  able  and 
impartial.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
more  than  a  year  in  ofRce,  when  the  seals 
were  taken  from  him ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  leadere  of  the  opposition.  For 
his  warmth  in  asserting  tliat  a  prorogti- 
tion  of  fifteen  months  amounted  to  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  he  Avas  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  was  not  released  until 
after  a  full  submission.  Whether  the 
popish  plot,  in  1678,  was  of  his  contji- 
yance,  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  made  use  of 
it  to  force  out  the  earl  of  Danby's  admin- 
istration, and  produce  the  formation  of  a 
new  one,  in  which  he  was  himself  mtidr. 
president  of  the  council.  Amid  many 
violent  party  proceedings  which  follow- 
ed, he  was  the  author  of  that  bulwark  of 
liberty,  the  habeas  corpus  act.  He  only  re- 
mained in  the  administration  four  months, 
when  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  York 
once  more  prevailed  against  a  statesman 
whose  endeavors  to  promote  a  bill  for  his 
exclusion  from  the  succession  had  been 
unremitting.  On  his  dismissal  from  office, 
he  was  charged  with  having  attempted 
subornation  of  perjury.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, once  more  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  tried  for  high  treason  ;  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amidst  pro- 
di^ous  acclamations  of  the  people— a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  sthnulated  Dryden  to 
the  production  of  his  celebrated  poeiu 
of  Absjilom  and  Achitophel,  in  which 
Shaftesbury  is  so  unfavorably  conspicu- 
ous. Not  long  after  this  acquittal,  the 
earl  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  ai- 
rivod  in  November,  1682,  and  where  \\^ 
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died,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on  the 
22d  of  Jan.  1683.  The  career  of  this 
able,  but  dubious  and  versatile  statesman, 
forms  the  best  commentary  on  his  pubUc 
principles,  and  declares  him  to  be  rather 
a  bold,  active  and  enterprising  man  of 
expediency,  than  a  great  politician.  Yet 
the  character  of  a  man  sincerely  esteem- 
ed by  Locke,  and  otlier  men  of  undoubted 
principle,  is  not  to  be  imphcitly  taken 
Irom  the  odium  excited  by  oppositig  party 
feelings.  On  the  whole,  this  extraordinary 
person  appeal's  to  have  possessed  many 
vices,  always  redeemed  by  a  great  portion 
of  ability,  and  a  leaning  to  broad  and 
liberal  principles  of  government,  when  he 
could  freely  display  it 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  third  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  celebrated  philosophical 
and  moral  writer,  was  born  at  Exeter- 
hoase,  m  London,  in  February,  1671.  He 
was  grandson  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  who  early  instructed  him 
in  Qreek  and  Latin,  placing  about  him  a 
female  who  spoke  those  languages  with 
considerable  fluency.  He  could  read 
them  both  with  ease  when  only  eleven 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  placed  at  a 
private  school,  and  finally  removed  to 
Winchester.  At  the  latter  estabhshment 
he  did  not  remain  long,  but  went  on  his 
travels  earlier  than  was  customary.  On 
Ills  return  to  England,  in  1089,  he  became 
the  representativeof  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  distinguished  himself,  while  in  par- 
liament, by  his  support  of  measures  favor- 
able to  public  liberty.  His  health  suffered 
so  much  by  parliiuneutarv'  attendance, 
that,  in  1698,  he  gave  up  his  seat,  and, 
visiting  Holland  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a  student  of  physic,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  literary 
men.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom ;  and,  although  not 
a  constant  attendant  of  the  house  of  lords, 
he  was  always  ready  on  important  occa- 
sions. King  William  ofTered  him  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  his  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept.  On  the 
accession  of  Anne,  he  took  leave  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  once  more  visited  Holleind,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached,  where  he 
remained  for  two  yeai-s.  In  1708,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extravagances  of  the 
French  prophets,  he  published  his  Let- 
ter on  Enthusiasm,  in  which  he  opposed 
prosecution  and  personal  punishments. 
In  1709,  he  published  his  Moralists,  a 
Philoso])hical  Rhapsody;  being  an  elo- 
quent defence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity 
and  providence,  on  the  Platonic  model ; 


which  piece  is  ranked  by  bishop  Hurd 
among  the  most  finished  productions  of 
tlie  kind  in  the  English  language.  His 
Sensus  Communis  soon  followed,  and, 
in  1710,  his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an 
Author ;  after  which  his  health  declined 
so  rapidly,  that  he  was  advised  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Naples,  in  which  city  he 
died,  in  February,  1713,  in  the  forty-sec- 
ond year  of  his  age,  but  not  before  he 
had  finished  his  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
and  Letter  concerning  Design.  His  works 
appeared,  in  tliree  volumes,  8vo.,  in 
1713,  under  the  title  of  Characteristics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions  and  Times. 
In  1716,  some  of  his  private  letters,  upon 
philosophical  and  tlieological  subjects, 
were  pubhslied,  under  the  title  of  Sev- 
eral Letters,  written  by  a  Noble  Lord  to 
a  Young  Man  at  the  University,  8vo. ; 
and,  in  1721,  another  collection,  entitled 
Lettere  from  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Robert  Molesworth, 
Esquire,  &c.  The  principal  attention  of 
lord  Shaftesbury  was,  however,  directed 
to  the  writings  of  antiquitj',  on  which  he 
built  a  civil,  social  and  theistic  kind  of 
philosophy.  In  his  Essay  on  Wit  and 
Humor,  he  defends  the  application  of 
ridicule,  as  a  test  of  trutli,  in  regard  to 
religion,  as  well  as  other  matters.  His 
principal  merit  is  a  lively  and  elegant 
mode  of  discussion,  somewhat  fettered 
by  his  uncommon  solicitude  in  regard  to 
style,  to  which  no  English  author  has  at- 
tended with  more  assiduity.  In  all  his 
works,  lord  Shaftesbury  appears  a  zealous 
advocate  for  liberty,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  die  fundamental  doctrines  of  natural 
rehgiou;  but,  ahhough  he  professed  a 
respect  for  Christianity,  he  was  doubtless 
sceptical  in  regard  to  revelation,  and 
sometimes  indulged  liis  humor,  on  scrip- 
tural points,  with  correspondent  indeco- 
rum. In  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  char- 
acter was  very  estimable,  both  as  a  public 
and  as  a  private  man,  and  obtained  tlie 
suffrages  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Cooper,  sir  Astley  Paston,  bart.,  F.R.  S. 
This  highly  distinguished  surgeon  was 
bom  in  Gadesborough,  county  of  Hertford, 
England,  Aug.  23,  1768.  He  has  fiUed 
the  most  responsible  public  offices  in  his 
profession,  and  has  enjoyed  an  unequalled 
share  of  private  confidence.  He  was  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  Guy's  hospital,  and  lec- 
turer on  surgery  and  anatomy  in  St.  Thom- 
as's hospital,  London,  is  surgeon  to  the 
king,  and,  in  July,  1821,  was  created  a  bar- 
onet In  Burke's  Peerage,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  having  attained  to  the  "  highest  emi- 
nence in  the  surgical  profession  ;"  and  no 
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one  who  has  heard  him  lecture,  witnessed 
his  operations,  or  studied  his  published 
works,  will  question  his  claims  to  this  dis- 
tinction. His  principal  works  are  the 
Bplendid  volume  On  the  Anatomy  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Inguinal  and  Con- 
genital Hernia,  which  appeared  in  1804 ; 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
same  work  in  the  volume  on  Crural  and 
Umbilical  Hernia,  m  1807 ;  his  work  on 
Dislocations  and  Fractures ;  and  the  Lec- 
tures on  the  Pruiciples  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  which  last  have  recently  been 
published  under  his  inspection,  from  notes 
of  Iiis  lectures  taken  by  Mr.  F.  TyiTell. 
IJesides  these  extended  works,  sir  Ast- 
ley  has  enriched  various  periodicals,  jour- 
nals and  ti'ansactions,  \^th  i)apers  of 
great  practical  value.  His  latest  under- 
talcing  is  a  work  in  folio.  On  the  Diseases 
of  the  Female  Breast.  Only  a  part  of 
this  has  as  yet  appeared.  Sir  Astley  is 
highly  esteemed  for  his  originahty,  bold- 
ness and  success  as  a  practical  surgeon. 
He  was  the  fii*st  to  operate  for  carotid 
aneurism ;  and  the  whole  profession  bears 
witness  to  the  genius  which  suggested  this 
gi-eat  operation ;  and  its  blessings  are  now 
almost  the  daily  occurrences  of  practical 
.'^urgcry.  Sir  Astley  was  also  tlie  first  to 
tie  the  aorta — perhaps  the  boldest  attempt 
of  the  surgical  art — and,  although  the  ope- 
ration was  unsuccessful,  still  it  was  shown 
not  to  be  immediately,  we  may  add  neces- 
sarily, destructive  to  life ;  and,  in  more 
favorable  cases,  it  may  save  from  death. 
No  foreign  surgeon  has  been  so  much 
resorted  to  by  persons  from  the  U.  Stales, 
whose  cases  required  consummate  skill ; 
8Jid  they  have  been  among  tho.«e  who 
have  had  large  experience  of  its  amount 
and  its  advantages.  As  s  public  teacher, 
too,  sir  Astley  will  oe  long  remembered 
by  the  profession  in  the  U.  States.  He  had 
a  singular  fehcity  in  communicating  to 
others  the  knowledge  he  so  largely  pos- 
sessed. He  was  truly  a  beautiful  lec- 
turer. A  manner  grave,  simple,  energetic, 
characterized  his  prelections.  He  de- 
manded and  received  the  closest  and  most 
respectful  attention.  The  smallest  sound, 
in  his  crowded  theatre,  were  it  but  the 
creaking  of  a  shoe,  arrested  his  mind  in 
the  midst  of  the  sentence  he  was  uttering ; 
and,  without  changing  his  position,  and 
scarcely  altering  his  voice,  he  would  di- 
rect his  demonstrator  to  remove  from  the 
room  the  occasion  of  his  annoyance,  and 
then  pass  on  with  his  subject  as  if  no  in- 
tciTuption  had  occurred.  This  control  of 
his  audience  is  particularly  mentioned,  for 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  place  m  v/hicb,  from 


the  numbers  and  the  variety  of  the  mdi- 
viduals  collected,  the  attention  is  com- 
manded with  more  difficulty  than  m  the 
crowded  lecture-room  of  a  foreign  hos- 
pital. Sir  Astley  has,  within  a  very  few 
years,  retired  from  his  labors  at  the  lios- 
pitals,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  fnnts  of 
successful  industry  and  talent.  ILs  early 
history  has  not  been  glanced  at ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  its  circumstances  wliich 
distmguished  him  from  the  crowds  of 
young  men  who  have  to  depend  upon 
themselves  for  success  and  for  fame ; 
and  now  that  he  enjoys  both  these  so 
largely,  he  yet  feels  he  has  a  debt  to 
pay,  and  is  still  found  among  the  most 
useful  laborei-s  for  the  public. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  minister  in  Boston, 
son  of  the  reverend  Wilham  Cooper,  was 
bom  March  28,  1795.  He  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  great  powers  of  mind,  and,  after 
having  been  graduated  at  Harvard  college, 
in  1743,  devoted  himself  to  the  church. 
When  but  20  years  of  age,  he  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  his  father  as  colleague 
with  the  reverend  doctor  Colman,  in  Bos- 
ton. He  continued  in  this  situation  until 
his  death,  which  happened  Dec.  29,  1783, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  As  a  preacher, 
doctor  Cooper  was,  perhaps,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  his  day  in  the  U.  States. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  hberal  Christian, 
and  of  a  charitable  disposition.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  theologian,  but  was  also 
extremely  well  versed  in  other  branches 
of  learning,  particularly  in  the  classics. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent. His  patriotism  prompted  him  to 
take  a  decided  part  against  Great  Britain. 
He  was  eflicacious  in  procuring  foreign 
alliances,  and  was  often  consulted  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  revolutionary 
characters.  His  manners  were  those  of  a 
finished  gendeman.  With  the  exception  of 
his  political  writings,\vhich  were  published 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  his  productions 
were  exclusively  sennons. 

Cooperative  Societies.  For  several 
years,  there  has  been  a  society  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  working  communities  among  the 
laboring  classes ;  they  published  the  Co- 
operative Magazine,  and,  about  three  years 
ago,  a  few  intelligent  and  industrious 
worknrien  at  Brighton  (England)  formed 
the  Brighton  cooperative  society.  "  Wa- 
ges," say  the  cooperatives,  "have  been  and 
are  continually  diminishing.  The  inde- 
pendent day-laborer  has  almost  ceased  to 
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exist ;  the  country  laborer  can  seldom  live 
without  parish  aid  ;  the  mechanic  begins 
to  find  himself  m  the  same  situation.    Ma- 
chinery, which  multiplies  the  j)roducts, 
lias  diminished  the  demand  for  workmen, 
and,  in  consequence,  their  wages.    The 
whole  secret  of  the  remedy  lies  in  this, 
that  the  laborers  do  not  work  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  capitalists :  if  they  could 
work  for  themselves,  they  would  get  the 
whole  produce  of  their  labor,  of  which 
they  now  get  only  an  eighth,  or,  at  most, 
a  fourth.      To  do  this,  thay  must  have 
capital,  which  must  be  obtained  by  union 
and  saving.    Societies  may  be  formed, 
each  member  of  whicli  pays  a  small  peri- 
otlical  subscription.     Instead  of  putting 
this  out  in  savings-banks,  or  investing  it 
in  different  securities,  which  yield  a  small 
interest,  because  the  capital  is  employed 
by  others,  who  must  have  their  profits 
from  it,  let  the  workmen  employ  them- 
selves on  this  capital,  and  thus  obtain  the 
whole  produce  of  it  themselves.    They 
may  purchase  goods  by  the  wholesale, 
and  sell  them  at  the  usual  prices  to  the 
members.    Thus  the  profits  on  the  articles 
sold  will  go  to  increase  their  own  capital, 
instead  of  going  into  othera'  hands.  As  the 
capital  increases,  the  society  will  be  able 
to  find  work  for  the  members,  the  whole 
produce  of  which  will  become  common 
property,  instead  of  enriching  other  em- 
ployers.   After  a  while,  all  the  members 
may  be  thus  employed,  and  they  will  soon 
become  able  to  purchase  land,  cultivate 
it,  estabhsh  manufactories,  provide  for  all 
tlieir  wants, — food,   clothing,   &c.  ;    and 
thus  receive  all  the  produce  of  the  labor 
of  tlie  whole."      This  reasoning  is  not 
mere  speculation ;  it  lias  actually  been 
carried  into  practice.    The  Brighton  soci- 
ety, above  mentioned,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  has  been  followed  by  nu- 
merous others  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land.   "  There  are  now,"  says  the  Quar- 
terly Review  (Nov.,  1829),  "  upwards  of 
70  cooperative  societies  in  England,  and 
they  are  spreading  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the 
time  this  number  of  our  Review  is  pub- 
lished, there  will  be  nearly  100."     But 
tlie  increase  was  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated ;  since  the  Sunday  Atlas  of  Dec.  6, 
1 829,  gives  the  number  at  nearly  150.    The 
benefits   which  the  cooperators  promise 
tliemselves,  are,  1.  relief  from  all  fear  of 
poverty,  the  sick,  aged,  widows  and  or- 
phans being  provided  for  by  the  society  ; 
2.  the  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life  with- 
out that  incessant  labor  which  the  low 
rate  of  wages  now  requucs ;  3.  leisure  and 
means  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral 
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and  intellectual  condition.  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  are  not  establishments  of  charity, 
being  established  by  the  poor  themselves ; 
that  they  encourage  industrj^,  since  eacli 
individual  must  depend,  as  much  as  ever, 
on  his  own  exertions,  which  are  more 
suitably  rewarded,  and  jiromote  good 
morals  by  a  strict  inquhy  into  the  moral 
character  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  ad- 
mission to  their  privileges. 

Copal  is  a  somewhat  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  fi"om  a  tree  [rhus  copalli- 
num)  which  has  winged  and  very  entire 
leaves,  the  foot-stalks  membranaceous 
and  jointed,  and  is  a  native  of  several 
parts  of  America.  Considerable  quantities 
of  copal  are  annually  exported  from  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  in  irregular 
masses,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  of 
a  yellowish  or  brown  color ;  and  others 
are  whitish  and  semi-ti-ansparent.  By 
solution  in  rhfferent  ways,  it  is  made  into 
a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  varnish, 
which  has  the  name  of  copal  varnish.  One 
mode  of  making  this  is  by  melting  tlie 
copal  with  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed 
oil ;  another  by  mixtui-e  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ;  and  a  third,  by  mixture  with  alco- 
hol, or  spirit  of  wine.  Copal  is  the  vaniish 
which  is  chiefly  applied  to  snuff-boxes, 
tea-boards,  and  other  similar  articles. 

Copartnership.    (See  Partnership.) 

Copeck  (feopcifea);  a  Russian  copper  coin, 
so  called  from  the  impression  of  St.  Grcorge 
bearing  a  lance.  A  hundred  of  them  make 
one  ruble.  (See  Coin.)  The  value  of  the 
copper  coin,  compared  wth  the  assignation- 
ruble,  varies  in  the  different  governments. 

Copenhagen  (in  Danish,  Kioebenhavn) ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
and  the  i-esidcnce  of  the  king ;  55°  41'  4" 
N.  lat. ;  12°  35'  6"  E.  Ion. ;  on  the  island 
of  Zealand,  in  the  Sound,  and  on  a  nar- 
row brancli  of  the  sea,  which  separates  it 
from  the  island  of  Amack.  Copenhagen 
is  fortified,  contains  a  citadel  called  Frcd- 
ericshuven,  and  is  well  built,  with  regular, 
well-lighted  streets,  and  fine  houses,  prin- 
cipally of  brick.  It  contains  230  streets 
and  13  public  places,  the  largest  of  which, 
but  iiregularly  built,  is  the  new  king's- 
market,  with  the  statue  of  Christian  Y, 
and  the  octangular  Frederic's-place,  in 
which  four  streets  meet,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  fine  statue  of  king  Fred- 
eric V  on  horseback.  Copenhagen  con- 
tains 22  churches,  22  hospitals,  30  alms- 
houses, 3  convents,  and  105,000  inhab 
itants,  among  whom  arc  2400  Jews.  The 
town  is  composed  of  three  principal  divis- 
ions, which  are  enclosed  by  the  fortifica- 
tions, viz.  the  old  town,  which  has  been 
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much  improved  since  the  fire ;  the  new 
town,  of  which  the  eastern  (tlie  finest,  but 
least   hvely  part)  is  called  Fredericstadt ; 
and  Christianshaven,  which  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Aniack,  and  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Zealand  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea.     This  channel  forms  a  safe  harbor, 
cajiable  of  admittbig  400  vessels,  where  the 
naval  ai-senal,  the  dock,  and  other  build- 
ings  requisite  for  the  navy,  are  situated. 
This  is,  like%vise,  the  station  of  the  fleet. 
Outside  of  the  fortifications  are  three  sub- 
urbs, partly  composed  of  fine  countr5"-seats. 
Formerl}'^,  there  were  four  royal  palaces  at 
Copenhagen  ;  but,  in  1794,  the  most  splen- 
did of  these  (one  of  the  largest  palaces  of 
Europe,  called  Christiansburg)  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  so  that  only  the  ruins  and 
tlie  splendid  stables  remained.     The  other 
tliree  palaces  are  Charlottenburg,  now  the 
repositoiy  of  the  academy  of  arts,  and  fur- 
nished wth  a  galleiy  of  paintings ;  tiie  old 
royal  palace  Rosenburg,  where  many  an- 
tiques and  precious  articles  are  kept,  adjoin- 
ing to  which  is  the  king's-garden,  a  public 
I)romenade ;  and  the  Amalienburg,  consist- 
ing, properly  speaking,  of  four  palaces, 
which  were  purchased  for  the  residence  of 
the  king  afl;er  the  fire  had  consumed  the 
palace.   Among  the  other  buildings  wortliy 
of  being  mentioned  are,  the  arsenal,  in 
which    is    the   royal    library,   containing 
250,000  volumes  and  3000  manuscripts 
(according  to  a  late  numl)er  of  the  Foreign 
Review,  it  contains  400,000  volumes) ;  the 
theatre  ;  tlie  exchange,  with  the  bank  ; 
the  Trinity  church,   and    the    beautiful 
Frederic's  church;   the  large,  beautiful, 
and  admirably  airanged  Frederic's  hos- 
pital ;  the  foundhng,  lying-in,  and  marine 
hospitals.     Among   the    scientific    estab- 
hshments  are  the  university,  founded  in 
1475,  with  4  faculties,  20  ordinary  and 
IG  extraordinary  professoi-s,  a  hbrary  of 
100,000  volumes,  with  valuable  Northern 
and  Oriental  manuscripts ;  a  botanical  gar- 
den and  an  observatory ;  the  royal  surgi- 
cal academy,  which  has  about  200  stu- 
dents ;   the  academy  for  militaiy  cadets 
and  midshipmen;  the  royal  and  univer- 
sity libraiy ;  the  public  hbrary  of  Classen, 
with  30,000  volumes,  founded,  in  177G,  by 
two    brothers,    named    Classen;    several 
public  and  private  museums;  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  and  arts ;  the  society 
for  the  study  of  the  Northern  languages 
and  history;  the  Iceland  and  Scandina- 
vian   societies ;    the    surgical    academy ; 
114  schools,  among  which  is  1  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  1  for  the  blind ;  the 
veterinary  school;   the  gymnastic  estab- 
Jishment,  &c.     Many    of  the   admired 


works  of  Thorwaldsen  (q.  v.)  adorn  the 
churches    and    palaces   of   Copenhagen. 
Besides  numerous  sorts  of  mechanics  and 
artists,  Copenhagen  contains   manufacto- 
ries, which  employ  14,000  hands.     Among 
these  are  the  royal  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain, the  manufactories  of  cloth,  cahco, 
silk,  cotton,  oil-cloth  and  paper-hangings, 
the  iron-founderies,  and  18  sugar-refine- 
ries, with  520  workmen.     Copenhagen  is 
the   centre  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  Denmark,  which  is  promoted 
by  the  royal  bank  (founded,  in  1736,  by 
Christian  VI),  tlie  marine  insurance  com- 
pany, the   East  and  West  India  compa- 
nies, and  by  the  beautiful  harbor,  into 
which  about  5000  vessels  enter  annually. 
From  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  Sept.,  1807,  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  Enghsh,  and 
305    houses  and   other  edifices,    among 
which  was  a  beautiful  church,  were  en- 
tirely burnt,  and  2000  houses  injured  so 
as  to  be   rendered  uninhabitable:   2000 
persons,  partly  of  the  garrison  and  partly 
citizens,  lost  their  Uves.     The  environs 
of  Copenhagen  are,  some  of  them,  very 
fine.     In  the  neighborhood  are  the  sum- 
mer palaces  of  the  king — Fredericsberg, 
tlie  usual  summer  residence  of  the  court, 
Hii"schholm,  Friedensburg  and  Jagerpreis. 
In  1168,  Copenhagen  was  a  fisher's  ham^ 
let,  which  was  given  by  the  king  to  bishop 
Axel  (see  Absalom),  who  fortified  it  against 
the  pirates,  then  numerous  on  the  islands. 
Gradually  it  rose  to  great  importance,  but, 
of  late,  its  commerce  has  sunk  very  much. 
Copernicus,  Nicholas;  bom  at  Thorn, 
on  the  Vistula,  Feb.  19,  1473,  where  his 
father  had  become  a  citizen  10  yeai-s  be- 
fore.   It  is  supposed  that  his  family  came 
originally  from  Westphalia.    His  mother 
was  sister  to  the  bishop  of  Enneland. 
From  a  school  at  Thorn,  Copernicus  went 
to  Cracow,  where  he  studied  medicine, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.   At  the 
same  time,  he  studied  mathematics  and 
astronomy.    The  fame  of  Peurbach  and 
Regiomontanus,  the  restorers  of  astronomj 
in  Europe,  excited  his  emulation.     At  the 
age  of  23,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  beginning  to  flourish, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    At 
Bologna,  he  was  instructed  in  astronomy 
by  Dominicus  Maria,  whose  intknate  friend 
he  became.     In  1500,  he  taught  mathe- 
matics at  Rome  with  great  success,  and 
was  ah-eady  placed  by  tlie  side  of  Regi- 
omontanus.    From  Rome  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  where  his  uncle  made  him 
a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg.  In 
1521,  he  was  sent,  by  the  chapter,  to  the 
diet  of  Graudentz,  one  of  the  principal 
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objects  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen    from    the 
irregular  coining  of  money.    Here  he  pro- 
j)osed  a  plan  for  establishing  a  general 
mint  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the  cities 
of  Elbing,  Dantzic  and  Thorn  would  not 
give  up  their  right  of  coining,  and  the  plan 
of  Copernicus  was  not  earned  into  effect. 
He  now  applied  his  whole  strength  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  sublime  objects  of 
nature.      Among  the  many  hypotheses, 
with  regard  to  our  planetary  system,  which 
had  been  advanced  during  the  previous 
2000  years,  one  had  at  last  prevailed,  the 
most    ingenious,  and  artificial,  and  the 
most  wonderful  mixture  of  sagacity  and 
error  which  the  human  mind  has  ever 
conceived.     Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and  others,  had 
all  adopted  it.    It  was  called  the  system  of 
Ptolemy.    {See  System  of  the  Universe,  and 
Ptolemy.)    Copernicus  doubted  whether 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could 
be  so  confused  and  so  complicated  as  this 
hypothesis  would  make  them ;  for  nature 
follows,  he  thought,  more   simple   laws; 
and,  as  soon  as  these  are  found,  they  must 
explain,  with  simplicity,  the  most  compli- 
cated  appearances.      He    found,  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  that  Nicetas,  He- 
racHdes  and  Ecphontus  had  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  a  motion  of  the  earth.     This 
induced  him  to  examine  the  subject  more 
fully.  The  hypothesis  of  Aristarchus  of  Sa- 
mos — that  the  earth  revolves  in  an  oblique 
circle  around  the  sun,  and  also  revolves 
daily  on  its  own  axis — Copernicus  could 
not  yet  have  seen ;  for  it  is  found  in  no 
work  previous  to  his  time,  except  the  Are- 
nario  of   Archimedes,   which    was    first 
printed  at  Venice,  at  a  later  period.     Co- 
pernicus now  assumed  that  the  sun  was 
the  centre  of  the  system ;  that  the  earth 
was  a  planet,  Uke  Mars  and  Venus ;  and 
that  all  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun 
in  the  following  order: — Mercury,  in  87 
days ;  Venus,  in  224 ;  the  Earth,  in  365 ; 
Mai-s,  in  1  year  and  321  days ;  Jupiter,  in 
11  years ;  and  Saturn,  in  29  years.    When 
lie  afterwards  described   their  paths,  he 
found  that  these  circles,  notwithstanding 
their  simpHcity,  fully  explained  all  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that 
the  apparent  stations  -and  rctrogradations 
of  the  planets  necessarily  resulted  from 
the  motion  of  the  earth.     Thus  was  dis- 
covered the  true  system  of  the  universe. 
Thus  Copernicus  stands,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  boundary  line  of  a  new  era.    (See 
Earth,  and  Astronomy.)    He  died  June  11, 
1543,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.    HLs 
great  countryman,  Kepler,  has  described 


his  character  in  the  following  words  :- 
Copernicus,  vir  maxima  ingenio,  et  quod  in 
hoc  exercitio  m,agni  momenti  est,  animo  liber. 
The  great  and  excellent  character  of  this 
philosopher  best  appears  in  the  letter  with 
which  he  addresses  his  v/ork  to  the  pope. 
Excommunication,  however,  was  issued 
from  the  Vatican  against  Copernicus,  and 
it  was  not  till  278  yeai-s  after  the  pul)lica- 
tion  of  the  work,  in  1821,  that  the  papal 
court  annulled  the  sentence. — Let  us  re- 
view the  progress  of  Copernicus'  discov- 
ery.    He  commences  his  labors  at  a  time 
when  the  belief  in  the  immobihty  of  the 
earth  is  universal.    He  conceives  the  idea 
of  its  motion,  and  pursues  it  with  unwea- 
ried diligence,  not  for  a  few  yeare,  hut 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe,  con- 
stantly comparing  it  with  the  appearances 
in  the  heavens.     He  at  last  confirms  his 
idea,  and  thus  becomes  tlie  founder  of  a 
new  system  of  astronomy.     All  this  he 
did,  a  hundred  years  before  the  invention 
of  telescopes,  with  miserable  wooden  in- 
struments, on  which  the  lines  were  often 
only  marked  with  ink.     In  his  immortal 
work,  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul  III,  De 
Orbimn  calestium  Revolidionihus,  libri  vi 
(first  published  at  Niiremburg,  1543,  folio ; 
later   editions  appeared   at   Basle,    1566, 
and  Amsterdam,  1617),  his  system  is  de- 
veloped.   Besides  this  principal  work,  we 
have,   by  the    same   author,  Astronomia 
Instaiirala,  in  6  books,  and  a  work,  De 
Lateribus  et  Ar^ulis  Triangvlorum.    His 
principal  work  was  completed  in  1530; 
but  he  determined  to  publish  it  only  at 
the  repeated  sohcitations  of  his   friends. 
As  the  first  impression  appeared  May  24, 
1543,  Copernicus  enjoyed  but  for  a  fevr 
days  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  in 
tlic  hands  of  the  world.    (See  Rhaeticus, 
JVarratio  de  Lihris  Revol.  calest,  Copemid, 
Dantzic,  1546,  4to.)    He  there  advances 
his  system  merely  as  a  hypothesis,  which 
explains,  in  a  more   simple  and   natural 
manner  tlian  tlie  previous  ones,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens.    This  was  a  pre- 
cautioii  which  the  prejudices  of  the  tunes 
obliged  him  to  take ;  but  an  inspection  of 
the  book  shows  with  what  full  and  thor- 
ough conviction  he  was  pei-suaded  that 
his  system  was  the  only   possible  one. 
Gassendi,  as  well    as    Lichtenbcrg,  has 
written  a  Life  of  Copernicus  ( VitaJ^c.  Co- 
pemid. Accessit  Gassendi  Vita  Tycho-Bra- 
hei,  Hague,  1652, 4to.).     See,  also,  Adam's 
Vit<n  PhilosopJwrum  Germanorum,  jiage  26. 
Doctor  Westphal  has  given  a  good  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Nicholas  Copernicus 
(Constance,  1822).  Count  Sierakowski  has 
erected  a  monument  to  liis  memorj^  in 
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St.  Anne's  church  at  Cracow,  with  this 
inscription,  taken  from  the  Bible: — Sla,  sol, 
ne  moveare.  Thorwaldscn,  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  the  age,  has  executed  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Copernicus,  for  the  city  of 
Cracow,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
specimens  of  modem  art, 

CopiAPo  ;  a  jurisdiction  in  Cliile,  rich  in 
^'old-mines,  situated  in  tlie  north  part  of 
(>hile.  There  are  likewise  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  sulphur,  lead,  mercury,  silver  and 
lapis  lazuli.  Arsenic  also  is  found.  Salt- 
petre is  common. 

CopiAPO ;  a  seaport  of  Chile,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  jurisdiction;   140  miles 
N.  N.  W.  Rioja;  Ion.  71°  18'  W.;  lat. 
27°  l(y  S. ;  population,  ]  700.    It  is  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  12  leagues  from 
the  sea.     The  houses  are  irregularly  built. 
CopiiEY,  John  Singleton,  a  self-taught 
and  distinguished  painter,  was  born  in 
1738,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  died 
in  London,  in  1815.     Copley  began  to 
paint  at  a  very  early   age  ;  and   pieces, 
executed  by  him  in  Boston,  before  (to  use 
his  own  words)  he  had  seen  any  tolerable 
picture,  and  certainly  before  he  could  have 
received  any  instmction,  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, from  the  Ups  of  a  master,  show  his  nat- 
ural talent,  and,  in  fact,  were  unsurjiasaed 
1)y  his  later  productions.     He  did  not  visit 
Italy  till  1774.     In  1776,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Boston.    As  the 
struggle  between  England  and  America 
had  begun  in  1775,  there  was  neither  a 
good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Copley  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  which  he  always 
sccnis  to  have  had  in  view,  nor  was  there 
much  hope  of  success  for  an  artist  in  the 
convulsed  state  of  the  countiy.    He  there- 
fore devoted  himself  to  ponrait  painting 
in  London,  and  v/as  chosen  a  member  of 
the    royal  academy.      His  first    pictm'e 
which  may  be  called  historical,  was  the 
Youth  rescued  from  a  Shark ;  but  the  pic- 
ture styled  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  which 
represents  the  great  orator  fainting  in  the 
house  of  lords,  after  the  memorable  speech 
in  favor  of  America,  and  contains,  at  the 
same  time,  the  portraits  of  all  the  leading 
men  of  that  house,  at  once  established  his 
fame.     In  1 790,  Copley  was  sent,  by  the 
city  of  London,  to  Hanover,  to  take  the 
portraits  of  the  four  Hanoverian  officers, 
commanders  of  regiments  associated  with 
the  British  troops    under    general  Eliot 
(afterwards  lord  Heathfield),  at  the  defence 
of  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  introduce  them  in 
the  large  picture,  which  he  was  about  mak- 
ing for  the  city,  of  the  siege  and  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  which  was  afterwards  placet)  in 


the  council-chamber  of  Guildhall.  Mr.  Cop- 
ley pui-sued  his  profession  with  unabated 
ardor,  until  his  sudden  death,  m  1S15.  Be- 
sides the  pictures  already  mentioned,  and 
a  number  of  portraits,  including  those  ot 
several  members  of  the  royal  famdy,  the 
most  distinguished  of  iiis  i)roductions  are 
Major  Pierson's  Death  on  the  Island  of 
Jei-sey  ;  Charles  I,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, demanding  of  the  Speaker  Lenthail 
the  five  impeached  Members,  containing 
the  portraits  of  the  most  distingiiishcd 
members  of  that  house  ;  the  Sun-ender  of 
Admiral  de  Winter  to  Lord  Duncan,  on 
board  the  Venerable,  off  Camperdown ; 
Samuel  and  Eli,  &c. ;  of  all  of  which  en- 
gravings exist,  though  of  some  (for  instance, 
of  the  last-mentioned  piece),  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  His  eldest  and  only  surviv- 
ing son, 

CopLET,  John  Singleton,  lord  Lyndhum, 
high  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  21,  1772; 
went,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  in  1775, 
to  England  (*ee  the  preceding  article) ;  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  a  board- 
ing-school at  Clapham,  near  London,  and, 
after  the  laj)se  of  a  few  years,  was  placed 
under  the  reverend  doctor  Home  of  Chis- 
wick,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He 
distinguished  himself  here  by  assiduous 
apphcation,  won  many  prizer:,  and  re- 
ceived the  high  degree  of  second  wran- 
gler. He  afterwards  obtained  a  lay  fel- 
lowship, and,  in  1795,  visited  the  U. 
States  under  a  travelhng  fellowship  of  the 
college,  made  an-angements  with  regard 
to  some  family  property  at  Boston,  and 
travelled,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bollmann 
(q.  v.),  to  Niagara,  into  Canada,  &c.,  on 
horseback,  which  was  very  different  from 
the  mode  of  performing  similar  tours  at 
present.  In  1798,  he  returned  to  England, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  was,  for  two  years,  with 
Mr.  Tidd,  a  distinguished  special  plead- 
er. In  1816,  Mr.  Copley  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth.  In 
1819,  he  took  the  degree  of  sergeant-at- 
law,  and  was  M.  P.  for  Ashburton,  having 
been  made  chief-justice  of  Chester  in 
1818,  In  1819,  he  first  became  known  to 
the  pul)lic  at  large  by  his  able  assistance 
of  sir  Charles  Wetherel,  in  his  defence  of 
the  elder  Watson,  and  afterwards  by  an 
equally  j^ble  defence  of  Thistlewood,  both 
accused  of  high  treason.  Wetherel  and 
Copley  were  then  the  idols  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  their  names  were  placarded  on 
every  corner.  After  these  displays  of 
talent,  the  government  felt  the  importance 
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of  securing  his  services.  He  was,  there- 
fore, sent  to  attend  the  special  commission 
at  Derby,  for  the  trial  of  Brandreth  and 
his  companions.  In  1819,  he  was  made 
solicitor-general,  in  time  to  involve  him 
officially  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
queen,  Caroline  (q.  v.),  in  which  he  as- 
sisted the  attorney-general.  In  1824,  he 
was  made  attorney-general.  lie  became 
the  friend  of  Canning,  and  so  remained 
until  the  death  of  this  minister.  In  1826, 
Mr.  Copley  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  after  an  arduous 
struggle.  In  a  few  months,  on  the  death 
of  lord  GifFord,  he  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls.  April  30,  1827,  he  was  made 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  after 
Canning  liad  been  aj)pointed  prime  minis- 
ter, April  12,  1827,  and  lord  Eldon  (q.  v.) 
had  resigned,  and  after  he  had  declared 
himself  against  Catholic  emancipation. 
April  25,  1827,  he  was  created  lord  Lynd- 
hui-st.  His  armorial  motto — ultra  pergere 
— may  well  apply  to  his  former  career; 
but  he  has  now  reached  the  highest  point 
of  judicial  honor.  When  Wellington's 
administration  was  formed,  lord  Lynd- 
hurst  remained  in  office. 

Copper  is  of  a  red  color,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  having  considerable  lustre,  but 
liable  to  tarnish  and  rust  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  has 
considerable  ductility  and  malleability.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8.78.  It  has  a  sensible 
odor,  especially  when  heated  or  rubbed,  a 
styptic,  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  peculiarly 
poisonous  to  animals.  In  treating  of  this 
metal,  we  shall  defer  our  account  of  its 
ores,  which  are  numerous,  imtil  we  have 
concluded  its  chemical  history. — Copper 
melts  at  a  full  white  heat,  and,  by  slow 
cooling,  may  be  crystallized.  It  suffers 
oxidation  at  a  lower  temperature  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  thin  scales  of  oxide  form- 
ing on  its  surface  when  it  is  heated  to  red- 
ness. At  a  higher  heat,  it  burns  with  a 
green  flame.  Exposure  to  air  and  humid- 
ity, at  the  natural  temperatures,  converts 
it  into  a  green  rust,  which  is  the  oxide 
combined  with  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid. 
— There  are  two  oxides  of  copper.  The 
protoxide  is  of  a  red  color,  and  occurs 
native,  in  the  form  of  octoedral  crystals,  in 
the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  also  prepared 
artificially,  by  mixing  64  parts  of  metallic 
copper,  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  with  80 
parts  of  the  peroxide,  and  heating  the 
mixture  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel;  or 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
copper  with  sugar,  when  the  peroxide  is 
gradually  deoxidized,  and  subsides  as  a 
red  powder.  It  consists  of  one  atom,  or 
44* 


proportional,  of  copper,  64,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  8,  =  72.  The  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
and  probably  several  other  acids,  form 
with  it  salts,  which,  for  tlie  most  part,  are 
colorless.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they 
attract  oxygen,  and  are  rapidly  converted 
into  per-salts.  The  peroxide  of  copper  is 
also  found  native,  and  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  calcining  metallic  cojiper, 
by  preci})itation  from  the  per-salts  of  cop- 
per, by  means  of  pure  potash,  or  by  heat- 
ing the  nitrate  of  copper  to  redness.  It  is 
composed  of  one  atom  of  copper,  64,  and 
two  of  oxygen,  16,  =  80.  It  varies  in  color 
from  a  dark-brown  to  a  bluish-black,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect  the 
vegetable  blue  colors.  It  undergoes  no 
change  by  heat  alone,  but  is  readily  re- 
duced to  the  metalhc  state  by  heat  and 
combustible  matter.  It  combinc-s  with 
nearly  all  the  acids,  and  most  of  its  salts 
have  a  gi-een  or  blue  tint.  It  is  soluble, 
likewise,  in  ammonia,  forming  with  it  a 
deep  blue  solution — a  property  by  which 
the  peroxide  of  copper  is  distinguishable 
from  all  other  substances. — MetaUic  cop- 
per is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by  the  great- 
er number  of  the  acids,  and  forms  with 
them,  in  general,  soluble  and  crystallizable 
salts. — Sulphuric  acid,  either  concentrated 
or  diluted,  oxidates  it,  and  combines  with 
the  peroxide,  especially  when  assisted  by 
heat  The  solution  is  of  a  blue  color,  and, 
when  evajwrated,  affords  crystals  in  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  prisms.  This  salt  is 
the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce,  and  is  usually 
obtained,  either  by  evaporation  of  the  so- 
hition  of  it,  formed  by  the  infiltration  of 
water  through  copper  mines,  or  by  ex- 
posure of  sulphuret  of  copper  to  the  action 
of  air  and  humidity,  until  the  sulphur  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
metal  is  oxidated  and  combined  with  it 
Nitric  acid  acts  on  copjjer  with  gi-eat  en- 
ergy, the  metal  attracting  a  i)ortion  of  its 
oxygen,  nitric  oxide  gas  being  disengaged, 
and  the  oxide  combining  with  the  remain- 
ing acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporated, 
affords  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  deep-green 
color,  deliquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water.  From  the  facility  with  which  it 
parts  with  oxygen,  it  acts  with  energy  on 
several  substances.  Thus  it  detonates 
when  struck  with  jdiosphorus,  and  it  burns 
several  of  the  metals.  If  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
the  tin  is  oxidated  with  such  rapitlity  as 
to  be  attended  with  inflammation. — Muri- 
atic acid  dissolves  copper  slowly,  when 
the  air  is  admitted :  if  it  is  excluded,  the 
action  is  very  inconsiderable,  unless  heat 
is  applied.  The  solution  is  of  a  fine  green 
color,  and,  by  evaporation,  slender  pria- 
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matic  crj^stala  are  obtained,  wnich  are  de- 
liquescent, and  very  soluble  in  water. — 
The  combinations  of  peroxide  of  copper 
with  phosphoric,  carbonic,  and  other  acids, 
are  effected  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  copper  a  solution 
of  a  neutral  salt,  containing  the  acid  with 
which  the  copper  is  designed  to  be  com- 
bined. Copper  is  slowly  oxidated  by  a 
number  of  weaker  acids,  as  by  some  vege- 
table juices,  when  acted  on  by  them  with 
the  admission  of  air.  Acetic  acid,  or  vin- 
egar, in  paiticular,  forms  an  important 
compound  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  To 
obtain  it,  copper  plates  are  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  vinegar.  A  crust  is  soon  formed 
of  a  green  color,  which  is  the  verdigris  of 
commerce. — All  the  salts  of  copper  are 
decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths. 
Potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaUne  earths,  throw 
down  precipitates,  wliich  are  of  various 
shades  of  green  or  blue,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  alkali  added,  the  color  being 
green,  if  a  small  quantity  is  added,  and 
becoming  blue  from  a  larger  quantity. 
These  precipitates  are  sub-salts,  the  alkali 
attracting  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid, 
but  the  oxide  precipitated  still  retaining  a 
portion  of  the  acid  combined  with  it. — 
The  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  salts  of 
copper  is  more  remarkable.  It  first  ab- 
stracts a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  throws 
down  a  green  or  blue  precipitate,  which  is 
a  sub-salt  ;  but,  when  added  in  larger 
quantity,  it  redissolves  this  precipitate, 
and  forms  a  transparent  solution,  of  a  very 
deep-blue  color,  which,  when  evaporated, 
affords  fine  blue  crystals.  A  triple  com- 
pound, used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  is  prepared  by 
triturating  together  two  parts  of  sulphate 
of  copper  with  one  part  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  tlie  mass  becoming  soft  from 
tjie  mutual  action  of  the  two  salts,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  with  effer- 
vescence, and  the  triple  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  ammo- 
nia, being  obtained  of  a  deep  violet-blue 
color. — Copper  is  precipitated  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  from  its  saline  solutions,  by 
zinc  and  iron ;  either  of  these  metals  at- 
tracting the  oxygen  which  serves  as  the 
/nedium  of  its  union  with  the  acid  of  the 
solution.  Its  oxide  is  precipitated  by  al- 
bumen, and  the  precipitate  is  almost  inert ; 
hence  tlie  whites  of  eggs  have  been  rec- 
ommended as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
salts  of  copper. — The  best  mode  of  de- 
tecting copper,  when  suspected  to  be  pres- 
ent in  mixed  fluids,  is  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphuret,  after  being 
toUected,  should  be  placed  on  a  piece  of 


porcelain,  and  digested  in  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  A  sulphate  of  copper  is  fomi- 
ed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
strikes  the  characteristic  deep  l)luc,  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia.— Coj^per 
and  sulphur  unite  by  fusion,  the  combina- 
tion being  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  light.  A  bi-sulphuret  of  copper 
also  exists  in  copper  pyrites. — Copper 
combines  with  a  great  number  of  the 
metals  by  fusion.  It  communicates  hard- 
ness to  gold  and  silver,  without  much  ixn- 
pairing  their  ductility,  or  del)asing  their 
color,  when  in  small  proportion ;  hence  it 
is  employed  in  the  standard  alloys  of  these 
metals,  that  of  gold  containing  one  twelfUi, 
that  of  silver  one  sixteenth,  of  the  mass. 
Witl)  platina,  it  Ibnns  i.n  alloy,  ductile, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  With 
tin,  it  forms  several  valuable  alloys,  which 
are  characterized  by  their  sonorousness. 
Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  with  about 

8  or  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  compound.  Cannons  are 
cast  with  an  alloy  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
the  ancient  bronze  statues  were  of  nearly 
the  same  composition.     (See  Bronzes.) 

BeU-Metal  is  composed  of  80  parts  of 
copper  and  20  of  tin.  The  Indian  gong, 
so  much  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its 
tones,  contains  copper  and  tin  in  this  pro- 
portion. The  proportion  of  tin  in  bell- 
metal  varies,  however,  from  one  third  to 
one  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  copper,  ac- 
cording to  the  sound  required,  the  size  of 
the  beD,  and  the  impulse  to  be  given.  M. 
d'Arcet  has  discovered  that  bell-metal, 
formed  in  the  proportion  of  78  parts  of 
copper,  united  with  22  of  tin,  is,  uideed, 
nearly  as  brittle  as  glass,  when  cast  in  a 
thin  plate,  or  gong ;  yet,  if  it  be  heated  to 
a  cheiry  red,  and  plunged  into  cold  water, 
being  held  between  two  plates  of  iron, 
that  the  plate  may  not  bend,  it  becomes 
malleable.  Gongs,  cymbals  and  tamtams 
have  been  manufactured  with  this  com- 
pound. 

Brass.  Copper  and  zinc  imite  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  fonning  alloys  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts.  The  best  brass 
consists  of  four  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
zinc;  and,  when  the  latter  is  in  greater 
proportion,  compounds  are  formed  called 
tombac,  Dutch  gold  and  pinchbeck.  An  al 
loy  called  Baih  metal  is  made  by  adding 

9  pounds  of  zinc  to  32  of  brass ;  and  an 
extremely  pale,  nearly  white  metal,  used 
by  the  button-makers  of  Birmingham, 
under  the  name  of  platina^  by  adding  5 
pounds  of  zinc  to  8  of  brass.  The  brothers 
Keller,  who  were  very  celebrated  statue- 
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lounders,  used  an  alloy,  10,000  parts  of 
which  contained  9140  of  copper,  553  of 
zinc,  170  of  tin,  and  137  of  lead.  Their 
castings  are  famous,  and  some  are  of  very 
large  size,  as  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV,  cast  at  a  single  jet,  by  Balthazar  Kel- 
ler, in  1699,  which  is  21  feet  high,  and 
weighs  53,263  French  pounds.  These 
statues  are  usually  called  bronze  statues, 
although  made  of  brass.  Brass  was  well 
known  to  the  Roinans,  under  the  name 
of  orichodcum,  who  took  advantage  of  its 
resemblance  to  gold,  in  robbing  the  tem- 
ples, and  other  public  places,  of  that  pre- 
cious metal.  Thus  Julius  Caesar  robbed 
the  capitol  of  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  Vitellius  despoiled  the  temples  of  their 
gifts  and  ornaments,  and  replaced  tliem 
with  this  inferior  compound. 

The  art  of  tinning  copper  consists  in 
covering  that  metal  with  a  thin  layer  of 
tin,  in  order  to  protect  its  surface  from 
rusting.  For  this  purpose,  pieces  of  tin 
are  placed  upon  a  well-polished  sheet  of 
copj)er,  which,  if  the  process  is  skilfully 
conducted,  adhere  vmiformly  to  its  surface. 
The  oxidation  of  the  tin — a  circumstance 
which  would  entirely  prevent  the  success 
of  the  operation — is  avoided  by  employing 
fragments  of  resin,  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  regulating  the  temperature  with  great 
care. 

Ores  of  Copper. — 1.  JVaiive  Copper,  like 
the  metal,  is  of  a  red  color,  but  frequently 
tamished.  Its  lustre  is  metallic :  it  is  flex- 
ible, ductile  and  malleable :  its  fracture  is 
hackly.  It  occurs  in  branched  pieces, 
dendritic,  in  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in  reg- 
ular crystals,  under  the  form  of  the  cube 
or  octoedron.  It  is  found  in  the  veins 
of  primitive  rocks,  and  of  the  older  sec- 
ondarj'.  It  is  occasionally  accompanied 
by  several  of  the  ores  of  copper,  and  some- 
times those  of  other  metals.  One  of  the 
largest  masses  of  this  substance  ever  no- 
ticed was  discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  in 
the  North  West  Territory,  about  30  miles 
from  lake  Superior,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Ontonagon.  It  weighs,  by  esti- 
mation, 2200  pounds.  It  lies  near  the 
water's  edge,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated 
bank  of  alluvion.  Native  copper  is  fre- 
quently found  in  connexion  with  the  sec- 
ondary greenstone  and  red  sandstone  for- 
mation in  the  U.  States.  Its  greatest 
known  depositories,  however,  are  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  in  England. 

2.  Sulphuret  of  Copper.  Under  this 
name  may  be  described  a  series  of  ores 
containing  coj)per,  sulphur,  and  variable 
proportions  of  other  metals,  which,  by 
some  mineralogists,  are  conceived  to  pass 


into  eacli  other,  and,  of  course,  are  im- 
properly arranged  as  distinct  species.  Its 
principal  varieties  are  the  vitreous  copper 
ore,  the  purple  copper,  gray  copper,  and 
yellow  copper  pyrites. 

a.  Vitreous  Copper  is  of  a  lead  or  iron- 
gray  color.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  reg- 
ular six-sided  prisms,  mostly  modified  on 
the  terminal  edges,  and  in  acute,  double, 
six-sided  pyramids,  with  triangular  planes. 
It  also  occure  massive.  The  cross-frac- 
ture of  the  crystallized  is  often  conchoidal, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre :  the  massive  varies 
greatly  in  respect  of  hardness  and  color. 
It  is  sometimes  sectile  and  soft.  The 
fracture  is  even,  or  flat  conchoidal.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  4.8  to  5.4.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Chenevix,  of  81  copper  and  19 
sulphur.  It  occurs  in  veins  and  beds,  in 
primitive  and  early  secondary  rocks,  and 
is  found  with  other  Ares  of  copper.  In 
the  U.  States,  it  has  been  met  with  very 
often  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  is  no- 
where wrought,  as  yet,  to  advantage.  It 
abounds  in  Cornwall,  and  many  European 
countries. 

b.  Purple  Copper  occurs  both  massive 
and  crystalhzed.  Its  color  is  between 
copper-red  and  tombac-brown.  It  is  often 
possessed  of  an  iridescent  tarnish,  in  which 
blue  is  apt  to  prevail.  The  general  form 
of  the  crystal  is  that  of  a  cube,  of  which 
the  solid  angles  arc  replaced.  It  is  soft, 
easily  frangible,  and  sectile  in  a  slight  de- 
gree. Specific  gravity,  5.033.  That  ol' 
Norway  consists  of  copper  6U50,  sulphur 
19,  iron  7.50,  and  oxygen  4.  It  is  fusible 
into  a  globule,  which  acts  powerfully  upon 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  purple  copper 
is  foimd  in  Norway,  Saxony  and  England, 
and  occurs  under  similar  circumstances 
with  the  other  ores  of  copper. 

c.  The  Gray  Copper,  or  FaMerz,  is  of  a 
steel-gray  or  iron-black  color.  It  occurs 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  tetraedron, 
in  which  no  regular  structure  is  visible : 
it  also  occurs  massive  and  disseminated. 
Its  fincture  is  uneven  or  imperfectly  con- 
choidal, with  a  shining  or  glistening  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  is  brittle.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 4.5.  It  consists  of  52  copper,  23  iron, 
and  14  sulphur ;  but  it  also  contains,  mixed 
with  these  constituents,  various  other  met- 
als, in  very  variable  proportions,  as  lead, 
antimony  and  silver.  It  occurs  in  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  England,  Chile  and  Mex- 
ico. 

d.  Yellow  Copper  Ore,  or  Copper  Pyrites, 
occurs  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  the  tetraedron,  hav- 
ing the  solid  angles  replaced,  and  massive. 
It  is  also  stalactitic  and  botrjoidal.    It  is 
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brittle,  yields  to  the  knife,  and  may  there- 
by easily  be  distinguislied  from  iron  j)y- 
rites,  which  it  often  much  resembles. 
Specific  giavity,  4.3.  It  contains  copper 
30,  iron  32.20,  sulphur  35.1C),  earthy  mat- 
ter 0.50,  lead,  aj-senic  and  loss,  2.14.  It  is 
the  most  abundant  of  all  the  ores  of  cop- 
per, and  affords,  almost  exclusively,  the 
copper  of  commerce.  It  exists  both  in 
primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  most  of  the  other  ores  of 
copper,  sometimes  galena,  oxide  of  tin, 
and  several  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  is 
found  in  North  and  South  America,  most 
European  countries,  in  Japan  and  Africa. 
In  the  yeai"  ending  June  30,  1817,  73,727 
tons  of  copper  ore  (principally  copper  py- 
rites), which  sold  for  £410,930,  and  yield- 
ed 6425  tons  of  pure  copper,  were  raised 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  only  ;  being 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  quantity 
raised  from  the  British  mines. 

3.  Red  Oxide,  of  Copper  is  of  a  red  color, 
varying  greatly  in  its  shades,  and,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  often  of  a  crimson  red.  It 
occurs  crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  oc- 
toedron,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  very 
numerous.  The  ciystals  are  extei-nally 
splendent,  but  sometimes  of  a  lead-gray 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  cross- 
fracture  is  sometimes  uneven  ;  oftener 
conchoidal,  with  a  s[)lendent  and  some- 
what adamantine  lustre.  It  is  transpar- 
ent, or  translucent,  yields  easily  to  the 
knife,  and  is  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  4.9 
to  5.6.  It  consists,  according  to  Chenevix, 
of  88.5  copper,  and  11.5  of  oxygen.  Red 
oxide  of  copper  is  also  found  in  delicate 
capillary  crystals,  as  well  as  massive,  when 
it  is  opaque,  and  frequently  granular  in  its 
fracture.  The  brick-red,  or  tile  copper  ore, 
which  occurs  earthy,  or  a  little  induratetl, 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper 
and  oxide  of  iron.  This  species  is  found 
in  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  ores  of  cojiper.  It 
is  found  finely  crystallized  in  the  English 
mines,  and  at  Chessy  in  France.  It  also 
occui-s  in  the  Hartz,  the  Bannat,  Hungary, 
Chile  and  Peru,  but,  hitherto,  has  not  been 
found,  except  in  very  limited  quantities,  in 
the  U.  States. 

4.  Carhoncde  of  Copper.  Oxide  of  cop- 
per, combined  with  carbonic  acid,  forms 
two  species — the  blue  and  the  green  car- 
bonate ;  the  differences  between  which 
arise  either  from  diflferent  states  of  oxida- 
tion, or  in  part  from  the  combuiation  of 
water. 

a.  Blue  Carbonate,  or  ^ure  Copper  Ore, 
is  found  in  shining,  translucent  crystals, 
whose  figure  is  that  of  rhombic  prisms, 


variously  acuminated,  and  modified  by 
secondary  planes.  The  color  is  azure- 
blue,  frequently  of  great  intensity.  It 
sometimes  occui-s  in  an  earthy  form,  as  an 
incrustation,  and  is  occasionally  ma^iye, 
without  lustre.  As  analyzed  by  Mr.  I  liil- 
lips,  it  consists  of  69  peroxide  of  cojiper, 
25.4  carbonic  acid,  and  5.4  vvater.  It  oc- 
cui-s  in  the  copper  n)ines  of  England,  and 
of  European  countries  generally,  also  in 
South  America. 

b.  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  or  Ma- 
lachite, occurs  massive,  disseminated  and 
crystallized  in  capillary  and  acicular  crys- 
tals. Its  color  is  green,  and  tlie  lustre  of 
the  fibrous  varieties  silky  and  pearly.  It 
is  soft;  and  brittle,  but  admits  of  a  beautiful 
pohsh,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  inlayed 
work.  It  contains  more  oxygen  and  more 
water  than  the  blue  carbonate.  It  occurs 
along  with  the  other  ores  of  copper.  The 
finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Siberia. 

5.  PhospJiate  of  Copper  is  a  rare  ore, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  mala- 
chite, but  is  now  known  to  be  a  bi-phos- 
phate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper.  It  oc- 
curs massive,  and  disseminated  in  minute 
piismatic  or  octoedral  ciystals,  of  a  green 
color.     It  is  found  in  Hungaiy. 

6.  Muriate  of  Copper  is  another  rare 
species,  which  occurs  in  angular  grains, 
of  a  bright  green  color,  among  the  sands 
of  the  river  Lipas,  in  the  desert  of  Ataca- 
ma,  separating  Chile  fi^om  Peru ;  also  in 
minute  j)rismatic  crystals,  of  an  emerald- 
green  color,  on  brown  iron  stone,  at  Re- 
molinos,  in  Chile.  It  is  soft  and  brittle. 
Specific  gravity,  4.4.  It  tinges  the  flame 
of  the  blowpipe  of  a  bright  green  and 
blue,  muriatic  acid  fumes  are  evolved,  and 
a  bead  of  copper  remains  on  the  charcoal 

7.  Jlrseniate  of  Copper.  Copper,  combin- 
ed with  arsenic  acid,  forms  several  species, 
diflfering  in  the  relative  proportions,  and 
in  the  quantity  of  water  in  them.  Five 
are  usually  enumerated,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  Chenevix.  One  variety — the 
octoedral  arseniate  of  copper — occurs  crys- 
tallized in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  octoedron. 
Its  usual  color  is  sky-blue  ;  sometimes 
apple  or  grass-green.  It  is  translucent, 
shining  and  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  2.881. 
It  consists  of  peroxide  of  copper  49,  ai-se- 
nic  acid  14,  and  not  less  than  35  of  water. 
A  second,  copper  mica,  or  the  rhomboidal 
ai-seniate  of  copper  of  Phillips,  is  crystal- 
lized in  hexaedral  tables,  bevelled  on  the 
terminal  planes.  Its  color  is  deep  emer- 
ald-green, with  considerable  lustre  and 
transparency.  It  is  less  hard  and  less 
heavy  than  the  foregoing  species,  and 
consists  of  58  of  oxide  of  copper,  21  of 
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arsenic  acid,  and  21  of  water.  A  third, 
the  rigJit  prismatic  arseniate  of  copper,  as 
it  is  termed  by  Phillips,  is  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  an  acute  octoedron,  the  crys- 
tals being  sometimes  capillaiy,  in  some 
specimens  appearing  as  delicate  fibres, 
and  sometimes  in  layers,  flat  or  mammil- 
lated,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  The  color 
in  these  is  dark  olive-green,  passing  into 
brown  or  yellow,  or  greenish-white.  It  is 
often  transparent;  it  is  harder  than  the 
preceding  species,  and  is  much  heavier. 
It  consists  of  50  ]mrts  of  oxide  of  copper, 
from  30  to  40  of  arsenic  acid,  with,  in 
some  varieties,  20  of  water.  Another  spe- 
cies occurs  crystallized  in  triedral  prisms, 
generally  extremely  small :  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  bluish-green  color,  but,  from  de- 
composition, often  black ;  when  unaltered, 
they  are  transparent.  It  consists  of  54 
oxide  of  copper,  30  ai-senic  acid,  and  16 
water.  AU  the  foregoing  species  are  found 
along  with  other  copper  ores  in  the  Eng- 
glish  mines. 

The  sulphurets  are  the  ores  from  which 
copper  is  usually  extracted.  The  ore  is 
roasted  by  a  low  heat,  in  a  furnace  with 
which  flues  are  connected,  in  which  the 
sulphur  that  is  volatilized  is  collected. 
The  remaining  ore  is  then  smelted  in 
contact  with  the  fuel.  The  iron  present 
in  the  ore,  not  being  so  easily  reduced  or 
fused  as  tlie  copper,  remains  in  the  scoria, 
while  the  copper  is  run  out  It  often  re- 
quires repeated  fusions,  and,  even  after 
these,  it  rnay  be  still  alloyed  Avith  portions 
of  metals  which  are  not  volatile,  and  are 
of  easy  fusion.  Hence  the  copper  of 
commerce  is  never  altogether  pure,  but 
generally  contains  a  little  lead,  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  antimony.  The  carbo- 
nates of  copper  reduced  by  fiision,  in  con- 
tact with  the  fuel,  aflTord  a  purer  copper, 
as  does  also  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  which  is  met  with  in  some  mines, 
the  copper  being  precipitated  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  by  innnersing  iron  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  j)recipitate  wliich  is  thus  form- 
ed is  afterwards  fused.-^  Copper,  being 
ductile  and  easily  wrought,  is  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes.  It  is  formed  into 
thin  sheets  by  being  heated  in  a  furnace, 
and  subjected  to  pressure  between  iron 
rollers.  These  sheets  l)eing  both  ductile 
and  durable,  arc  applied  to  a  variety  of 
uses,  such  as  the  sheathing  of  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  the  covering  of  roofs  and  domes, 
ihc  constructing  of  boilers  and  stills  of  a 
linage  size,  &c.  Copper  is  also  fabricated 
into  a  variety  of  household  utensils,  the 
use  of  which,  however,  for  prei)aring  or 
preserving  articles  of  food,  is  by  no  means 


free  from  danger,  on  account  of  the  ox- 
idizement  to  which  copper  is  liable.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  obviate  this  danger 
by  tinning  the  copper,  as  above  described. 
This  method  answers  the  purpose  as  long 
as  the  coating  of  tin  remauis  entire.  Coj)- 
per  may  be  forged  into  any  shape,  but  will 
not  l)ear  more  than  a  red  heat,  and,  of 
course,  requires  to  be  heated  ofi^en.  The 
bottoms  of.  large  boilers  are  frequently 
forged  with  a  large  hammer  worked  l>y 
machinery.  Tlie  bolts  of  copper  used  for 
ships,  and  other  pur})0ses,  are  either  ma<le 
by  the  hammer,  or  cast  into  shapes,  and 
rolled.  The  copper  cylinders  used  in 
calico  printing  are  either  cast  solid  upon 
an  iron  axis,  or  are  cast  hollow,  and  fitted 
upon  the  axis.  The  whole  is  afterwards 
turned,  to  render  the  surface  true. 

Copperas,  or  Green  Vitriol,,  is  a  min- 
eral substance,  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pyrites  by  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Its  color  is  bright  green,  and 
its  taste  veiy  astringent.  A  solution  of  it  in 
water,  dropped  on  oak  bark,  instantly  pro- 
duces a  black  spot.  Copperas  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  grottoes,  caverns,  the  gal- 
leries of  mines,  and  other  places.  It  is  in 
much  request  with  dyers,  tanners,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  ink,  and,  for  tlieir  use,  is 
artificially  prepared  from  pyrites.  This 
mineral  being  moistened  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  a  crust  is  formed  upon  it,  which 
is  afterwards  dissolved  in  water :  from  this 
the  crystals  of  vitriol  are  obtained  by 
evaporation.  The  principal  use  of  vitriol 
is  in  dyeing  woollen  articles,  hats,  &c. 
black.  It  is  the  basis  of  ink,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  If 
it  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
fire  in  a  crucible,  and  mixed  with  powder 
of  galls,  it  forms  a  diy,  portable  ink. 
Copperplates.  (See  Engraving.) 
Copt,  a  name  given  to  the  natives  of 
Egypt  belonging  to  tlie  Jacobite  or  Mo- 
nophysite  sect,  is  a  term  of  Arabic  forma- 
tion, manifestly  ai  corruption  of  the  Greek 
word  AiyiJnnos,  Converted,  by  the  Arabs, 
into  Kubti,  or  Kibti,  pronoimced  Gubti,  or 
Gybti,  by  tlie  Egyptians.  The  .Jacobites, 
who  were  exclusively  of  pure  Egyptian 
blood,  and  far  more  numerous  than  their 
adversaries,  the  RIelkites  (Greeks  in  faith 
as  well  as  origin),  having  been  persecuted 
as  heretics  by  the  Greek  emperor,  were  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Amru-Ibn  el- 
ans, the  Arabian  commander,  who  granted 
to  them  immunities  which  they  had  not 
previously  possessed,  and  protected  their 
church  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  see.  But  the  Copts 
soon  found  that  their  privileges  would  be 
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of  little  avail  under  oppressive  or  fanatical 
princes.  Their  wealth,  numbers  and  re- 
spectability rapidly  declined  ;  and,  though 
rarely  intermairying  vv^ith  theu-  conquer- 
ors, and  preserving  their  features,  man- 
ners and  reUgion  unaltered,  they  soon  lost 
their  language,  which  had  resisted  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Grecian  court  for  so  many 
ages.  Their  alphabetical  characters, 
which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were 
lx>rrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  probably 
first  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  3d  century,  had  contributed  to  pre- 
sei-ve  their  language  in  its  original  form, 
while  a  desu-e  of  instructing  the  people 
had  led  the  monks  to  compose  many  reh- 
gious  works  in  their  vernacular  tongue ; 
but  the  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  soon 
sprung  up  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  labored,  could  not  fail  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  use  of  such  instructers, 
and  accustom  them  to  neglect  a  language 
which  served  only  as  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion. In  the  lower,  or  northern  provinces, 
it  appears  to  have  been  litde,  if  at  all, 
spoken,  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
though  used  and  studied,  as  a  learned 
language,  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  In 
the  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  less 
exposed  to  foreign  influence,  it  prevailed 
much  longer,  and  the  peculiar  dialect  of 
that  country  was  generally  spoken  by  the 
people  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Vansleb,  who  was  there  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17tli  century,  saw  the  last 
of  the  Copts  to  whom  this  language  could 
be  said  to  be  veniacular.  It  is  an  original 
tongue,  having  no  distinct  affinity  with 
any  other,  though  many  Greek  words 
have  been  introduced,  unaltered,  by  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  several  terms  appear  to 
have  been  anciently  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  Coptic  vei-sion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  dating,  according  to  several  crit- 
ics, as  early  as  the  2d  century,  and  not 
later  than  the  5th,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion. As  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Egyjman, 
also,  the  Coptic  language  is  deserving  of 
attention ;  and  the  light  which  a  study  of 
the  fragments  written  in  it  will  throw  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the 
works  of  M.  Quatremere  and  M.  Cham- 
pollion.  In  pei-son  and  features,  the  Copts 
differ  much  from  the  other  natives  of 
Egypt,  and  are  evidently  a  distinct  race — 
an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  which 
connects  the  Negro  with  the  fairer  tribes 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  tropics, 
strongly  resembling  the  Abyssinians,  who, 
though  extremely  dark,  are  much  paler 


than  the  genuine  Negroes.  Dark  eyes, 
aquiline  noses  and  curled  hair  are  the 
usual  characteristics  of  both  nations ;  and 
the  mummies  which  have  been  examined 
show  the  resemblance  of  the  modern 
Copta  to  their  ancestors.  (Blumenbarh, 
in  Comment.  Reg.  Soc.  Gottingen,  xiv,  38.) 
Reduced,  by  a  long  series  of  ojipression 
and  misrule,  to  a  state  of  degradation,  their 
number  and  national  character  have  nip- 
idly  declined  ;  so  that,  at  the  highest  cal- 
culation, they  do  not  now  amount  to  more 
than  between  400,000  and  500,000  souls : 
according  to  another  account,  their  num- 
ber does  not  exceed  80,000.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  as  agricultural  laborci-s. 
Many,  in  the  larger  cities,  are  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  most 
of  the  various  kinds  of  business  requiring 
much  skill.  In  their  hands,  moreover,  is 
the  whole  business  of  imposing  and  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  This  they  have  man- 
aged ever  since  the  Arabs  made  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  The  Turks  are  generally 
ignorant,  and  little  disposed  to  business. 
The  beys  and  mamelukes,  being  taken 
from  the  class  of  slaves,  cannot  even  read ; 
and  thus  the  care  of  the  finances  falls,  al- 
most necessarily,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Copts,  who  make  a  mysterious  science  of 
their  administration,  which  none  can  un- 
derstand but  themselves.  They  are  quiet, 
industrious  and  saturnine,  but  are  often 
represented,  by  travellers,  as  crafty,  fraud- 
ulent and  revengeful.  All,  however,  allow 
that  they  show  a  capacity  and  disposition, 
which,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  raise  them  to  a  respectable 
rank  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations.  The 
Coptic,  of  which  the  English  Orientalist 
Woide  has  published  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, has  become  a  dead  language.  In 
modem  times,  however,  it  has  been  made 
pretty  evident  that  the  dialect  of  the  mod- 
em Copts  has  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  it  has  served  as  a 
key  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  long 
hidden  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The 
celebrated  Champollion  (q.  v.)  is  said  to 
be  publishing  a  new  giammar  of  the  Cop- 
tic, which,  within  a  short  time,  has  be- 
come a  highly  important  language.  It  is 
said  that  lie  expects  to  prove  that  Coptic 
is  the  language  used  in  the  ancient  hiero- 
glyphics. This  indefatigable  savant  has 
also  composed  a  Coptico-Egyptian  dic- 
tionary, in  three  quarto  volumes,  compris- 
ing the  three  distinct  dialects,  viz. :  the 
Thebaic,  Memphitic  and  Heptanomic. 

Copy  comes  from  the  I^atin  copia,  abun- 
dance, because  copying  a  thing  is  multi- 
plying it.    A  copyist  ought  always  to  un 
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derstand  his  original,  whether  this  be  a 
manuscrijjt  or  a  work  of  art,  to  avoid  the 
numerous  blunders  which  he  will  other- 
wise make  in  most  cases  in  which  copy- 
ing is  required.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  art  of  wiiting  was  less  improved  than 
it  is  at  present,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  in  existence  in  Eu- 
rope, good  copyists  were  much  esteemed. 
With  the  Romans,  they  were  slaves,  and 
commanded  very  high  prices.  In  the 
middle  ages,  when  learning  had  fled  from 
the  world  into  the  convents,  the  monks 
were  busily  engaged  in  copying  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  ancient  classics,  and  otliers 
of  a  later  date;  but  very  often  they  did  not 
understand  what  they  wrote,  or  did  their 
work  carelessly,  because  copying  was 
often  imposed  upon  them  as  a  penance ;  so 
that  great  labor  has  been  subsequently 
spent  in  correcting  the  errors  of  tlie  manu- 
scripts of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time 
when  copying  was  the  only  means  of 
multiplying  books,  their  price  was,  of 
course,  very  great ;  and  this  was  the  case 
even  with  common  books,  as  the  breviary. 
In  the  fine  arts,  much  more  talent  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  an  exact  copy  of  a 
masterpiece  than  is  at  fu"st  supposed. 
Without  a  rej)roduction  of  the  original,  in 
the  mmd  of  the  copyist,  his  imitation  can- 
not be  perfect.  He  must  have  the  power 
to  conceive,  and  transfer  to  his  own  can- 
vass, the  livuig  spirit  of  the  piece  before 
him.  What  an  immense  difference  there 
is  between  the  co{)y  of  an  artist  of  genius 
and  the  literal  exactness  of  a  Chinese ! 
This  consideration  leads  us  a  step  fur- 
ther, to  the  misconception  of  the  character 
of  paintmg  and  sculpture,  which  would 
confine  the  artist  to  a  strict  imitation  of 
particular  objects  in  nature.  If  this  were 
the  great  aim  of  the  arts,  any  view  of  a 
market  would  be  better  than  a  Teniers,  and 
any  landscape  superior  to  a  painting  of 
Claude  Lon-aine.  It  is  true  that  a  cat  so 
[)auitcd  as  to  be  hai'dly  distinguishable  from 
the  living  animal,  or  a  drop  of  water  which 
we  try  to  wi{)e  away,  call  forth  our  praise 
of  the  artist's  skill ;  but  they  are  only  stud- 
ies. It  is  the  life  which  breathes  throujfh- 
out  natiu'e,  and  (in  die  higher  branches 
of  the  fine  arts)  the  ideals  at  which  nature 
herself  aims,  which  the  artist  must  be 
able  to  conceive  and  to  exhibit.  It  is 
with  the  above  arts  as  with  the  drama. 
A  drama  would  be  an  extremely  dull, 
poor,  aiifl  perhaps  vulgar  production,  if  all 
we  could  say  of  it  were,  that  it  is  an  exact 
copy  of  certain  particular  occurrences.  As 
copies  of  the  great  works  of  art  may  con- 
vey, to  a  considerable  degree,  the  same 


pleasure  as  the  originals,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  great  sculptors  would  copy 
their  own  works,  as  Thorwaldsen  did  his 
beautiful  Triumph  of  Alexander.  The 
copy  is  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  in  terra 
cotta. 

Copying  Machines.  The  most  con- 
venient mode  of  multiplying  copies  of  a 
writing  is  by  lithography,  and  this  mode 
is  much  used  by  merchants  and  others  in 
preparing  circulars ;  also  in  the  different 
departments  of  govenunent.  In  Mr. 
Hawkins's  polygraph,  two  or  more  pens 
are  so  connected  as  to  execute,  at  once,  two 
or  more  copies.  Mr.  Watt's  copying  ma- 
chine is  a  press,  in  which  moistened  bibu- 
lous pa})er  is  forced  into  close  contact  with 
freshly  written  manuscript.  The  writing 
is,  of  course,  reversed,  but,  the  paper  being 
thin,  the  characters  can  be  read  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Doctor  Franklin  used  to  cover 
writing,  while  moist,  with  fine  powdered 
emery,  and  pass  the  sheet  through  a  pres-s 
in  contact  with  a  plate  of  pewter  or  cop- 
per, which  thus  became  sufficiently  mark- 
ed to  yield  impressions,  as  in  the  common 
mode  of  copperplate  printing. 

Copyright  denotes  the  property  which 
an  author  has  in  his  hterary  works,  or 
which  any  other  person  has  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  which  consists  of  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  publication.  In  some  coun- 
tries, in  Europe,  this  right  is  perpetual ; 
in  otliers,  as  in  England,  France  and  the 
U.  States,  it  is  for  a  limited  period.  In 
England,  the  first  legislative  proceeding 
on  the  subject  was  the  licensing  act  ot 
1662,  which  prohibited  the  publication  of 
any  book  unless  licensed  by  the  lord 
chambeilaiii,  and  entered  in  the  register 
of  the  stationera'  company,  in  which  was 
entered  the  title  of  every  new  book,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  &c.  This  and 
some  subsequent  acts  being  repealed  in 
1691,  the  owner  of  a  copyright  was  left  to 
the  protection  of  the  common  law,  by 
wliich  he  could  only  recover  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage  proved,  in  case  of  its  in- 
fringement. New  applications  were  there- 
fore made  to  parliament,  and,  in  1709,  a 
statute  was  passed  (8  Anne,  19),  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  co])yright  was  required  to 
deliver  a  copy  of  his  book  to  each  of  nine 
public  hbraries,  and  severe  penalties  were 
provided  for  guarding  the  property  of 
copyright  against  intruders  for  14  years, 
and  no  longer.  The  dehvery  of  nine  copies 
is  often  a  heavy  tax,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  evaded  by  publishers;  but,  in  1811, 
the  university  of  Cambridge  brought  an 
action  to  enforce  tlie  dehvery,  and  obtain- 
ed a  verdict ;  and,  in  1814,  an  act  was 
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passed  confirming  this  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  hbraries.    Notwithstanding  tlie  stat- 
ute of  Amie,  it  was,  for  some  time,  the 
prevailmg  opinion,  in  England,  diat  au- 
thors had  a  permanent,  exclusive  copy- 
right, at  conmion  law ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
decided,  in  176'9,  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  celei^rated  case  of  Millar  vs. 
Taylor  (4  Bmr.  2303),  that  an  author  had 
a  common  law  right  in  perpetuity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  statute,  to  the  exclusive 
printing  and   publishing   of  his  original 
compositions.     The  court  were  not  unan- 
imous in  this  case.     Lord  Mansfield  and 
two  other  judges  were   in  favor  of  the 
permanency  of  copyTiglit,  in  which  they 
were  confirmed  by  judge  Blackstone:  the 
fourth  judge,  Yates,  maintained  that  the 
words  of  tiie  statute  w^ere  a  limitation.    A 
subsequent  decision  of  the  house  of  lords 
(1774)  settled  the  question    against    the 
king's    bench,   by  establishing   that    the 
tonunon  law  right  of  action,  if  any  exist- 
ed, could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  time 
limited  by  the  statute  of  Anne  ;  and  that 
the  exclusive  right  should  last  only  14 
years,  with  a  contingent  renewal  for  an 
equal  term,  if  the  author  happened  to  be 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  period.    The 
law  continued  on  this  footing  till  1814, 
when  the  right  was  extended  to  28  years, 
by  rendering  the  last  14  years  certain,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  contingent ;  and,  if 
the  author  were  hving  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  to  the  residue  of  his  life.     In  the 
U.  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  is 
vested  in  the  federal  government,  by  the 
constitution  (art.  1,  sec.  8),  which  declares 
that  congiess  shall  have  power  "  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  hmited  times,  to  au- 
thoi-s  and  inventore,  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
By  the  acts  of  congress  of  May  31 , 1 790  (ch. 
J 5),  and  April  29, 1802  (ch.  36),  the  authors 
of  maps,  charts,  l)ooks,  engravings,  etch- 
ings, &c.,  being  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  or 
resident  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  publishing  for  14  years,  and, 
if  the  autlior  be  living  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  for  an  additional  term  of  14  years. 
The  English  law  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween resident  and '  non-resident  aliens, 
like  the  American  law.     In  France,  the 
law  of  copyright  is  founded  on  the  law  of 
1793,  which  gave  to  authors  a  right  in 
then-  works  for  Ufe,  and  to  their  heirs  for  10 
years  after  their  deaths.    The  decree  of 
1810  gave  the  right  to  the  author  for  life, 
and  to  his  wife,  if  she  should  survive  him, 
for  her  life,  and  to  their  children  for  20 
years.     A  work,  already  published  in  a 


foreign  country,   may  be    published    m 
France  without  the  consent  of  die  author. 
There  is  a  disposition  in  France  to  en- 
large the  tenn  of  copyright ;  and  proposi- 
tions have  been  made,  within  a  few  years, 
to  extend  it  to  the  legal  representatives  ot 
the  author  for  50  years  after  his  death. 
In  Germany,  the  laws  respecting  copy- 
right vary  in  the  different  countries ;  Imt, 
in  general,  there  is  no  fixed  time.     The 
copyright  is  almost  always  given  for  the 
lifetime  of  tlie  author.     But  the  diet  of 
the  Germanic  confederation  lias   not,  as 
yet,  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a  general 
law,  and  an  author's  works  may  be  printed 
in  any  of  the  states  in  which  he  hsis  not 
taken  out  a  copyright.     Austria  is  famous 
for  piratical,  incoirect,  cheap  editions ;  the 
government  seeming  to  calculate  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim  of  political  econ 
omy — if  the  book  is  pirated  there,  the  cost 
of  it  does  not  go  out  of  the  country.   There 
is  one   check,  however,  against  pirated 
editions,  viz.,  the  Leipsic  book-faif-  (q.  v.), 
where  the  German  booksellers  meet  to 
settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  where 
no  member  of  the  community  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  piratical 
publisher.     A  copyright  may  exist  in  a 
translation,  or  in  part  of  a  work  (as  in 
notes  or  additional  matter),  \vith  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  whole ;  but  a  bona  fide 
abridgment  of  a  book  is  not  considered, 
in  England  and  the  U.  States,  a  violation 
of  the  original  copyright.     So  a  person 
may  use  fair  quotation,  if i  by  its  application, 
he  malies  it  a  part  of  his  own  work  ;  but 
cannot  take  the  whole,  or  a  large  part  of  a 
work,  under  the  pretence  of  quotation. 
If  an  encycloi)8edia  or  review  copies  so 
much  of  a  book  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  it  becomes  liable  to  an  action  for  a 
violation  of  property.    An  encyclopaedia 
must  not  be  allowed,  by  its  transcripts,  to 
sweep  up  all  modem  works.     In  Germa- 
ny, abridgments  are  not  protected  as  they 
are  by  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U. 
States,  whicli  tend  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  authors  of  original  works,  who  are 
liable  to  have  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
their  toils  given  to  the  pubhc  in  the  shape 
best  fitted  to  command  a  rapid  sale,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  while  the  original 
works  are  cfnnparatively  excluded  from 
the  market.     Washington  Irving,  it  is  well 
known,  was   compelled    to    prepare    an 
abridgment  himself  of  his  Life  of  Colum- 
bus, for  his  own  protection.    The  time  for 
which  a  copyright  is  allowed,  in  the  U. 
States,  is  very  short.     It  would  seem  but 
just  to  allow  a  man  the  exclusive  jtroperty 
in  his  own  book  during  his  life,  and  even 
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to  extend  the  same,  for  a  given  period,  to 
his  heirs,  in  certain  cases ;  for  the  most 
valuable  books  are,  in  many  cases,  those 
which  have  the  slowest  sale.  For  a  novel, 
which  is  forgotten  %vithin  six  months  from 
its  aj)pearance,  the  term  of  copyright  may 
be  sufficiently  long;  but  for  a  standard 
work  in  history  or  science,  it  is  often 
much  too  short.  While  on  the  subject  of 
the  protection  afforded  to  literary  produc- 
tions originating  in  the  U.  States,  we  may 
l>e  permitted  to  remark  on  the  expediency 
of  removing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  introduction  of  the  literature  of  other 
countries.  With  the  exception  of  Amer- 
ican books  printed  abroad,  there  seems  to 
l»e  no  good  reason  for  sabje(!ting  ijnported 
books  to  the  payment  of  duties.  In  a 
government,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
the  intelligence  of  tlie  people,  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  throw  tliis  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  iniprovement,  for 
the  sake  of  the  very  small  accession  of 
revenue  thereby  gained.  The  sums  which 
have  been  paid  for  copyrights  liavc  varied 
with  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  and  the  ]il)€rality  of  the 
publisher.  An  original  work,  the  author 
of  which  is  unknown,  and  tiie  success  of 
whi(;h  must  depend  on  the  taste  and  tal- 
ents of  the  wi'iter,  and  the  taste  and  wants 
of  the  age,  will  stand  little  chance  ;  while 
a  book,  suited  to  the  market,  for  which 
the  publisher  can  calculate  the  demand, 
may  command  a  liberal  price.  A  compi- 
lation or  a  dictionary  may  succeed,  where 
tiie  poems  of  a  Milton,  the  i)hilosophy  of 
a  Hume,  or  the  histories  of  a  Robertson 
could  find  no  encouragement.  Chateau- 
briand received  for  his  complete  works, 
from  the  tookseller  L'Avocat,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  francs.  Moore  has  a  life  annuity 
of  £500  for  his  Irish  Melodies.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  received,  in  1815,  for  his  3  last 
poems,  3000  guineas  apiece.  Campbell 
jeceived  for  his  Pleasures  of  Ho|>e,  aflcr 
it  had  been  published  15  years,  1000  guin- 
eas; for  his  Gertrude,  after  having  been 
published  6  years,  1500  guineas.  Byron 
received  for  the  fouitli  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  £2100.  Cowper's  poems,  in  1815, 
though  the  copyright  had  only  2  yeare  to 
run,  were  sold  for  8000  guineas.  Cotta, 
a  German  bookseller,  is  said  to  have  given 
Gothe,  for  his  complete  works,  30,000 
crowns.  In  England,  large  sums  are 
paid  for  books  which  promise  a  rapid 
sale :  the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
France  and  the  U.  States.  Germany  and 
Italy  remunerate  authors  very  poorly,  only 
a  few  uistances,  such  as  Gothe,  excepted. 
In  Spain,  the  book-trade  has  been  so 
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cmshed  by  a  merciless  censorehip,  that 
an  author  must  publish  his  books,  in  thai 
country,  on  his  own  account.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
no  remmieration  was  paid  to  authors. 

Coquetry;  an  undue  manifestation, on 
the  part  of  a  woman,  of  a  desire  to  attract 
admirers.  The  wish  of  woman  to  please 
gives  rise  to  much  that  is  amiable  in  the 
female  character,  and  delightful  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  good  society,  and  is  blam- 
able  only  when  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to 
overstep  delicacy.  Its  degi'ees  are  very 
different,  and,  in  a  French  woman  partic- 
ularly, it  is  often  united  with  nmch  that  is 
graceful  and  amiable.  That  which  is  nur- 
tured by  the  system  of  the  English  board- 
iug-schools  has  fewer  redeeming  qualities. 
It  received  its  name  in  France.  We  learn 
from  madame  Scudery's  Histoire  de  Co- 
qiuitterie,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  2d 
volume  of  her  JVouvelles  Conversations,  that 
this  word  was  fii-st  introduced  into  the 
French  language  in  the  time  of  Catharine 
de  Medici. 

CoQUiMBO,  or  Serkna  ;  a  jurisdiction 
in  Chile.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
coimtiy  have  induced  many  famiUes  to 
reside  here.  The  country  produces  corn 
enough  to  supj)ly  annually  4  or  5  vessels, 
of  400  tons  each,  for  Lima.  There  are 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

CoQUiMBO  ;  capital  of  a  juristliction  in 
Chile,  the  second  townn  founded  by  Val- 
di\  ia,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Rioja ;  Ion.  71°  19'  W. ; 
lat.  21)°  55'  S.  The  population  consists  of 
Spaniards  and  people  of  color,  with  some 
Indians.  The  harbor  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  is  much  frequented.  The  streets 
ai-e  built  in  a  line  from  nonh  to  south,  and 
east  to  west ;  well  watered,  and  shaded 
with  fig-trees,  palms,  oranges,  olives,  &c., 
always  green.  The  number  of  houses  is 
between  3  and  400. 

Coral  (coralium,  Lat. ;  Kopd'Wtoi;  Gr.), 
in  gem  sculpture ;  a  marine  zoophyte  that 
becomes,  after  removal  fi"om  the  water,  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  of  a  fine  red  color,  and 
will  take  a  good  polish.  Coral  is  much 
used  by  gem  sculptors  for  small  orna- 
ments, but  is  not  so  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  finer  execution  of  a  gem  as  the 
hai-d  and  precious  stones.  Caylus  has 
published  an  antique  head  of  Medusa, 
sculptured  in  coral,  of  which  the  eyes  are 
composed  of  a  white  substance  resembling 
shells,  incrusted  or  let  in.  He  supposes  it 
to  have  been  an  amulet,  because  the  an- 
cients, who  were  partial  to  a  mystical  anal- 
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ogy  between  the  substance  and  tlie  subject 
represented  (see  Alltfrory),  supposed,  as 
Ovid  relates  in  his  Metamorphoses,  that 
Perseus,  after  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
Medusa,  concealed  it  under  some  plants 
of  coral,  which  instandy  became  petrified, 
and  tinged  with  the  color  of  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  it,  and  from  a  green 
turned  to  a  red  color.  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  authors  attribute  many  supersti- 
tious qualities  to  the  coral ;  tlierefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  was  often  taken  for  an 
amulet  Pliny  also  relates  that  the  Gauls, 
and  the  people  inhabiting  the  maritime 
paits  of  Italy,  as  well  as  odier  nations  on 
the  sea-coast,  used  it  to  form  ornaments  for 
their  armor  and  household  furniture. 

CoRAPf.     (See  Koran.) 

CoRAT,  Adaniantios ;  a  learned  physi- 
cian and  scholar,  bom  at  Scio,  or  Chios, 
in  1748.  After  having  studied  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  translated, 
while  a  boy,  a  German  catechism  into 
Greek,  he  went,  in  1782,  to  Montpellier,  to 
finish  his  education,  where  he  studied 
medicine  and  natural  history,  and  received 
the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1788,  he  settled 
ui  Paris.  Since  he  has  been  naturalized 
in  France,  he  has  gi'eatly  contributed,  by 
his  learned  works,  to  give  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  progress  of  improvement  among 
the  modem  Greeks.  lie  has  always  re- 
tained a  gi-eat  attachment  to  his  native 
country ;  and  we  owe  to  him  several  excel- 
lent accounts  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  his  countiymen.  During  the  youth  of 
Corny,  a  fondness  for  learning  M'as  revived 
among  the  modern  Greeks  by  some  ec- 
clesiastics, who  translated  valuable  books 
of  instiTiction,  principally  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  made  them  their  text-books  in 
their  schools  upon  mount  Athos.  The 
wealth  of  several  Greek  commercial  houses 
made  them  feel  the  want  of  skilful  book- 
keepers and  clerks,  and  they  were  desir- 
ous of  taking  them  from  among  then-  own 
countrj'men.  Moreover,  the  Russian  ar- 
mies had  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  in- 
vincible power  of  the  sublime  Poite,  and 
the  GrfecKS,  behig  protected  in  their  prop- 
erty by  the  influence  of  the  Russian  con- 
suls, became  active  and  industrious,  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  gained  by  com- 
merce with  other  nations  helped  to  eradi- 
cate the  supei-stitions  and  prejudices  which 
had  grown  up  in  tlie  long  darkness  of 
Turkish  despotism.  Coray  has  referred 
to  these  favorable  circumstances  which 
attended  the  time  of  his  education,  in  his 
Memoire  sur  VEtat  actuel  de  la  Civilisation 
dans  la  Grke  luala  Sodeti  des  Observa- 
tews  de  THomme,  in  1803 ;  and  has  offer- 


ed, in  his  preface  to  a  translation  of  Hip- 
pocrates upon  Climate,  Water  and  Local- 
ity, an  apology  for  his  nation.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  preface  to  ^Elian's  Histor- 
ical Memorabilia,  in  the  Hellenic  Library, 
in  which  he  gives  a  history  of  the  modem 
Greek  language,  belongs  to  the  pieces  call- 
ed forth  by  the  exaggerated  praise  and 
censure  which  his  views  have  received. 
The  improvement  which  Coray  has  given 
to  the  modern  Greek  language  has  by  no 
means  been  universally  acknowledged. 
He  has  chosen  a  style  borrowed  from  eve- 
ry century,  and  deviating  much  from  the 
style  of  the  people,  and  the  language  of 
tlie  patriarchs  and  Byzantines  of  latter 
times.  H.  Codrika,  professor  of  Greek 
grammar  and  modem  literature  at  a  ly- 
ceum  in  Paris,  has  attacked  him  violently 
in  several  publications,  asserting  tliat  his 
style  is  artificial,  and  has  but  httle  effect 
upon  his  nation.  The  imitators  of  his 
style  are  called  Coraists.  The  critical 
editions  which  Coray  has  published  of  the 
ancient  authors  cannot  be  entirely  trusted, 
for  he  often  makes  very  bold  alterations. 
They  are,  however,  very  useful  for  his 
own  countrymen.  They  have  been  pub- 
hshed  in  Paris  since  1806,  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Hellenic  Library,  embracing 
chiefly  ^Elian's  various  histories,  Polyse- 
nus,  ^sop,  Isocrates,  Plutarch's  Lives, 
Strabo,  Aristotle's  Politics,  &c.  This  ven- 
erable old  man  lives  in  Paris,  devoted  to 
literary  labors,  and  has  never  answered 
the  writings  directed  against  him,  satisfied 
with  the  respect  that  is  continually  paid 
him  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  A  mar- 
ble statue  of  him,  executed  by  Canova, 
stands  in  the  lecture-room  at  Chios.  His 
old  age  has  prevented  him  from  joining  in 
the  stmggle  of  his  nation  against  their  op- 
pressors. The  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
his  good  wishes  in  their  cause  may  be 
seen  from  liis  excellent  introduction  to 
Aristotle,  which  has  been  translated  into 
German. 

CoRBAN  (firom  the  Hebrew  karab,  to 
approach).  In  the  Scriptures,  this  word 
signifies  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  Jesus 
is  represented  as  using  this  word  in  Mark 
vii.  11. 

Co  RBI  ERE,  James  Joseph  William  Pe- 
ter, one  of  the  most  active  and  obnoxious 
members  of  the  Villele  ministry,  bom  hi 
the  department  Ille-et-Vilaine,  was,  in 
181.5  member  of  the  chamhre  introuvable. 
(q.  V.)  He  was  the  reporter  of  the  law  of 
amnesty  (so  called)  of  Jan.  12,  1816,  and 
of  the  law  of  divorce.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  the  ministry  of  Decaze,  and 
has  at  times  assumed  some  liberality  of 
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tone,  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  min- 
isters ;  but,  substantially,  he  has  ever  been 
a  violent  royalist.  In  1820,  Corbi^re  was 
appointed  civef  de  ^instruction  publique, 
and,  Dec.  14, 1820,  minister  of  the  interior, 
was  aftei-wards  made  a  count,  and  loaded 
with  orders,  &c.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
stalled, he  put  in  execution  tlie  great  sys- 
tem of  purification  (systhne  (fipuration), 
mercilessly  discharging  every  ofiicer,  from 
the  maire  to  the  lowest  clerk,  who  did  not 
entirely  coincide  with  him  in  political 
sentiment,  or  ventured  to  show  character 
and  independence.  Teachers  were  dis- 
missed from  tlie  colleges  on  the  ground 
of  not  being  sufficiently  reUgious.  M. 
Corbiere  declared  that  all  schools  ought  to 
receive  a  more  religious  character:  the 
icoles  Chretiennes  were  augmented,  and 
those  of  mutual  instruction  were  attacked 
by  the  ministerial  papei"s.  Corbiere,  who 
always  had  defended  the  liberty  of  the 
press  before  he  became  a  minister,  now 
subjected  it  to  the  most  revolting  censor- 
ship. He,  who  had  once  supported  the 
law  of  Feb.  5,  pour  ritahlir  les  iledeurs 
dans  tous  leurs  droits,  et  de  leur  iviter 
les  supercheries  ministerielles,  now  actively 
aided  his  colleagues,  Villele  and  Peyron- 
iiet,  in  rendering  the  elections  subservient 
to  ministerial  influence.  To  complete  his 
gloiy,  after  the  dismission  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  Corbiere  counterdigned  the 
ordinance  dissolving  the  national  guards. 
He  fell  with  the  Villele  ministry  in  1829. 
CoRDAY  d'Armans,  Marie  Anne  Char- 
lotte, the  murderer  of  Marat,  was  bom  at 
Saint  Satumin,  near  Seez,  in  Normandy, 
in  the  year  1768.  With  the  charms  of 
her  sex  she  united  a  rare  courage.  Her 
lover,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  at  Caen, 
was  accused  by  Marat  ns  a  conspirator 
against  the  republic,  and  assassinated  by 
villains  hired  for  that  puqiose.  This  ex- 
cited Charlotte  Corday  to  revenge.  His- 
tory had  inspired  her  with  a  deep-rooted 
liatred  against  all  oppressoi-s,  and  she  de- 
termined to  free  her  countiy  from  Marat, 
whom  she  considered  as  the  head  of  tiiose 
monsters  called  buveurs  de  san^  (the  drink- 
era  of  blood).  Another  motive  confirmed 
her  purpose.  Many  deputies,  such  as  Bar- 
baroux,  Louvet,  Gaudet,  and  others,  who 
were  persecuted  by  Marat,  and  aflerwards 
proscribe^!.  May  31, 1793,  to  whose  opin- 
ions she  had  attached  herself,  invoked  the 
assistance  of  Frenchmen  in  behalf  of  lib- 
erty, now  expiring  beneath  the  horrors  of 
the  times.  Charlotte  then  lefl  home,  en- 
tered Paris  July  12,  1793,  and  went  twice 
to  Marat's  house,  biu  was  not  admitted. 
On  the  same  evening,  she  wrote  to  hun  as 


follows :  "  Citizen,  I  have  just  now  come 
from  Caen.  Your  love  for  your  countiy 
no  doubt  makes  you  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed of  the  unhapjiy  transactions  in 
that  part  of  the  republic.  Grant  me  an 
interview  for  a  moment.  I  have  impor- 
tant discoveries  to  make  to  you."  The 
following  day  came,  and,  with  a  dagger  in 
her  bosom,  she  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Marat,  who,  just  on  the  point  of  coming- 
out  of  his  bath,  immediately  gave  orders 
that  she  should  be  admitted.  The  assem- 
blies at  Calvados  were  the  firet  subjects 
of  conversation,  and  Marat  heard  with 
eagerness  the  names  of  tliose  who  were 
present  at  them.  "All  these,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  shall  be  guillotined."  At  tliesc 
words,  Charlotte  plunged  her  dagger  into 
his  bosom,  and  he  immediately  expired, 
with  the  words,  "To  me,  my  friend.^" 
Meanwhile  the  maid  remained  calm  and 
tranquil  as  the  priestess  before  the  altar,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  confusion.  She 
Avas  aftenvards  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  Ahbaye.  A  young  man,  who  begged  to 
die  in  her  place,  was  also  condemned  to 
death.  Her  first  cai'e  was  to  implore  the 
forgiveness  of  her  father  for  disposing 
of  her  life  without  his  knowledge.  She 
then  wrote  to  Barbaroux  as  follows :  "  To- 
mon-ow,  at  5  o'clock,  my  trial  begins,  and 
on  the  same  day  I  hope  to  meet  with 
Brutus;  and  the  other  patriots  in  elysium." 
She  ajjpeared  before  the  revolutionaiy  tii- 
bunal  with  a  dignified  air,  and  her  replies 
were  firm  and  noble.  She  spoke  of  her 
deed  as  a  duty  which  she  owed  her  coun- 
tiy. Ker  defender  (Chaveau-Lagarde), 
full  of  astonishment  at  such  courage,  criccl 
out,  "You  hear  the  accused  herself!  She 
confesses  her  crime  ;  she  admits  that  she 
has  coolly  reflected  upon  it ;  she  conceals 
no  circumstance  of  it ;  and  she  wishes  for 
no  defence.  This  unshaken  calmness, 
this  total  abandonment  of  herself,  these 
appeartmces  of  the  utmost  internal  tran- 
quillity, are  not  natural !  Such  appear- 
ances are  to  be  explained  ordy  by  political 
fanaticism,  which  armed  her  hand  with 
the  dagger.  To  you  then,  gentlemen  of 
the  juiy,  it  belongs  to  judge  of  what  weight 
this  moral  view  may  l)e  in  the  scale  of 
justice !"  His  words  could  malce  no  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  ihe  judges.  Afler 
her  condemnation,  she  thanked  her  de- 
fender with  these  words :  "  I  would  will- 
ingly give  you  some  token  of  the  esteem 
with  which  you  have  inspued  me.  These 
gentlemen,  however,  have  just  informed 
me  that  my  property  is  forfeited  ;  but 
I  have  incurred  some  small  debts  during 
my  imprisonment,  and  I  hereby  transfer 
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the  obligation  to  you."  Slic  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  scaffold  in  a  red  inantle,  and 
passed,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
through  the  crowd  by  whom  she  was 
pursued  with  shouts  of  execration.  She 
retained  her  presence  of  mind  to  the  last. 
A  voice  liom  the  multitude  exclaimed, 
"She  is  greater  than  Bixitus !"  It  was 
Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  fiom  the  city 
of  Mentz,  who,  fired  with  admiration, 
wrote  to  the  tribunal,  rcqucsting  to  die 
like  Charlotte  Corday.  She  was  guillo- 
tined July  17,  1793. — Modem  liistory  pre- 
sents many  similar  instances  of  individu- 
als who  have  been  dri\'en,  by  a  sense  of 
(iuty  operating  on  an  excited  imagination, 
to  attempt  the  lives  of  important  men. 
Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  Louvel, 
who  killed  the  duke  do  IJcm,  Stajjs,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  Loh- 
ning,  a  German  student  who  attempted  to 
destroy  a  political  leader  in  Nassau,  were 
all  actuated  by  this  motive,  which  has  been, 
in  late  times,  much  oftener  tJie  occasion 
of  such  attempts  than  the  desire  of  per- 
.sonal  vengeance. 

Cordeliers.  This  word  originally  sig- 
nified an  order  of  Franciscan  monks  : 
secondly,  a  society  of  Jacobins,  from  1792 
to  1794,  were  so  called  from  tJieir  place 
of  meeting.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  violence  of  their  speeches  and  con- 
duct. In  this  club  of  the  Cordeliei*s,  Ma- 
rat and  Andr6  soon  began  to  raise  their 
voices.  The  talents  of  Danton  also  pro- 
cured it  some  reputation  ;  and  Camille- 
Dcsmoulins  published  a  journal  under  the 
name  of  The.  Old  Cordeliers,  in  which  he 
at  last  took  the  field  against  the  ultra- 
revolutionists,  and  endeavored  to  unmask 
the  notorious  II6lx;rt  and  liis  associates. 
But  when  he  was  aftei-wards  im|)risone<l 
and  executed,  with  Banton,  ihe  society 
sunk,  and,  even  before  the  abolition  of  the 
Jacobin  ckibs,  fell  into  total  oblivion. 

Cordilleras.  (See  Andes  and  Mexico.) 

Cordon,  in  a  military  sense  ;  troops  so 
disposed  as  to  preser^'e  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  communication,  to  protect  a  coun- 
try either  from  hostile  invasion  or  fiom 
contagious  diseases.  In  the  fii-st  case,  it 
answers  its  purpose  badly,  according  to  the 
new  system  of  the  military  art,  because  a 
line  which  is  far  extended  can  be  ea.sily 
l^roken  through  by  an  enemy,  and  is  not 
capable  of  an  oI>stinate  resistance. 

Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir ;  an  an- 
cient and  celebrated  town  in  Lower  Anda- 
lusia, capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  formerly  a  small  Moor- 
ish kingdom.  It  contains  about  35,000 
inhabitants,  and  lies  in  37°  52'  13"  N.  lat. 


It  is  built  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  forms  an  oblong  cpiadran- 
gle,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
lolty  towers.  A  part  of  the  town  is  of 
Roman,  a  part  of  Moorish  origin  ;  many 
of  tlje  buildings  arc  in  ruins,  and  a  num- 
ber of  gardens  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabited  space.  The  streets  are  nan-ow, 
crooked  and  <lirty  ;  the  plaza  mayor,  the 
principal  market-place,  however,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  size,  its  regularity,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  colonnade  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  The  remains  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Moorish  kings  now  form  a 
part  of  the  arclibishop's  palace.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  splendid  building,  originally  a 
mosque,  erected  in  the  7th  century,  by 
king  Abderahman,  strikingly  ornamented 
witli  rows  of  cupolas,  partly  octagonal 
and  partly  round,  which  are  supported  by 
850  pillars  of  jasper  and  marble,  forming 
19  colonnades.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
rests  on  16  arches.  Cordova  has  always 
carried  on  considerable  trade  ;  and,  even 
under  the  Moors,  the  leather  exclusively 
manufactured  there  (cordovan)  was  ex- 
ported in  all  directions.  At  what  period 
the  Romans  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
town  [Colonia  Pairicia,  afterwards  Cor- 
duha)  is  not  known.  In  572,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Goths,,  and,  in  692,  by  the 
Moorish  cliief  Abderahman,  who  after- 
wards renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
caliph  of  Damascus,  and  made  Cordova 
his  royal  residence. — The  province  oi' 
Cordova  (3940  square  miles,  with  2.59,000 
inhabitants)  includes  the  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  Xhe 
mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  a  part  of 
which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow. 

Cordova  ;  a  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
about  100  leagues  in  length  and  70  in 
breadth,  crossf;d  by  several  chains  of 
mountains,  and  watered  by  several  rivers. 
The  principal  town  is  called  by  the  same 
name,  besides  which  there  are  some  towns 
and  villages.  The  inhabitants  feed  a 
great  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  which 
form  their  principal  trade.  Serpents  are 
numerous:  some  of  them  are  of  an  amaz- 
ing size,  and  exceedingly  dangerous ;  others 
are  harmless.  This  province  is  but  little 
known. 

Cordova;  a  town  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman, 
founded  in  15.50,  by  Nunez  Prado,  and, 
about  20  years  after,  erected  into  a  bish- 
opric ;  450  miles,  by  the  common  road, 
N.  N.  W.  Buenos  Ayres ;  Ion.  65°  IC  W. ; 
lat.  31°  20'  S. ;  poj)ulation,  according  to 
Mr.  Bland,  about  10,000.  It  contains 
about    1500    Spanish    inhabitants,    witli 
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about  4000  Negroes.  It  has  a  handsome 
cathedral  and  a  spacious  market-place. 
The  college  formerly  belonging  to  the 
JesuitB  is  a  laige  edifice,  now  appropri- 
ated to  pubhc  ])uiposes.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful,  abounding  in  excellent 
pasture. 

Cordova,  Jo66  M.,  accompanied  the 
liberating  army  sent  to  Peru  by  Co- 
lombia, and  commanded  a  division  at 
the  battle  of  Ayacucho.  (q.  v.)  He  was 
known  as  a  meritorious  officer  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  contest,  after  the 
year  1819  until  its  conclusion,  but  was 
particulariy  distinguished  at  Ayacucho, 
where  his  gallantly  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  patriots.  Dismounting, 
and  standing  in  front  of  his  division,  gen- 
eral Cordova  ordered  them  to  advance  to 
the  charge,  with  the  emphatic  exhorta- 
tion, "  Addanie,  paso  de  wncedores."  Al- 
though the  Spaniards  prepared  to  receive 
his  attack  with  a  show  of  confidence,  they 
could  not  withstand  the  onset.  General 
Cordova  received  much  praise  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  and  was  promoted 
on  the  field  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di- 
vision, at  the  age  of  25  years.  As  general 
in  chief,  he  remained  with  the  auxiliary 
Colombian  army  in  Bolivia.  He  contin- 
ued in  Upper  Peru  until  1827,  when  he 
returned  to  Colombia.  In  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  government  of 
Colombia,  in  1828,  general  Cordova  took 
the  part  of  Bolivar,  and,  in  Sept.,  was 
made  secretary  of  the  department  of  war, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  ministera. 
In  Sept.,  1829,  atler  Bolivar  had  received 
almost  unlimited  power  (see  Colombia), 
Cordova  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Antioquia,  but  did  not  receive  much  sup- 
port. Ho  was  attacked,  Nov.  17,  by  gen- 
eral O'Leary,  and  slain,  with  almost  all  his 
adherents,  200  in  number,  after  a  des- 
perate defence. 

CouDovAN  ;  a  fine  leather,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cordova, 
where  it  was  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities. Much  is  now  made  in  the  Barbary 
states. 

CoREA  ;  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded 
N.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  E.  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  S.  by  a  narrow  sea,  which  parts  it 
from  the  Japanese  islands,  and  W.  by  the 
Yellow  sea,  which  parts  it  from  China; 
about  500  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  150 
from  E.  to  W.  ;  between  lat.  34°  W  and 
43°  N.,  and  Ion.  124°  32'  and  130°  30'  E. 
It  is  a  peninsula,  being  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  except  towards  the 
north.  This  country  consists  of  8  prov- 
inces, in  which  are  found  40  grand  cities, 
45* 


called  kiun ;  33  of  the  first  rank,  called 
fou  ;  58  tcheous,  or  cities  of  tiie  second  rank  ; 
and  70  of  the  third,  called  Men;  besides  a 
great  number  of  fortresses  well  gamsoned. 
The  north  part  of  Corea  is  barren,  woody 
and  mountainous,  infested  with  wild 
beasts,  and  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  but  the 
southern  division  is  rich  and  fertile,  breeds 
great  numbers  of  large  and  small  cattle, 
besides  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  a  great 
varietj'  of  game  ;  it  likewise  produces 
silk,  flax  and  cotton.  The  king  of  Corea 
pays  an  annual  tribute  to  China,  but  in 
the  interior  administration  is  independent. 
The  prevaihng  religion  is  that  of  Fo  or 
Buddha.  Population  vaguely  estimated 
at  6  or  8,000,000  ;  square  miles,  about 
88,000.     Kingki-tao  is  the  capital. 

CoRELLi,  Arcangelo,  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin,  was  born  at  Fusig- 
nano,  in  the  tenitory  of  Bologna,  in  the 
year  1653,  and  was  instructed  in  church 
music  by  Matteo  Simonelli,  a  singer  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  in  profane  music 
by  Bassano  of  Bologna.  In  the  year 
170G,  he  travelled  into  Germany,  and  was 
in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
during  five  yeai-s,  after  which  he  returned 
into  his  own  country.  He  perfoimed  on 
the  violin  with  great  judgment  and  an  in- 
credible degree  of  accuracy.  His  execu- 
tion was  peculiarly  characteristic,  full  of 
spirit  and  expression,  and  his  tone  was 
firm  and  uniform.  Cardinal  Ottoboni 
was  his  patron  at  Rome.  Corelli  formed 
and  conducted,  according  to  the  original 
plan  of  Crescentini,  the  celebrated  mu- 
sical academy  which  met  at  the  palace  of 
the  caidinal  every  Monday.  By  his  sona- 
tas on  the  violin,  and  by  his  concerts,  he 
may  be  considered,  as  it  were,  the  creator 
of  a  now  species  of  harmony,  especially 
for  his  own  instrument.  He  died  in 
1713,  and,  besides  a  considerable  foitune, 
left  behind  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings,  which  became  the  property  of 
cardinal  Ottoboni.  He  was  bimed  in  the 
Pantheon. 

Corfu  (anciently  Drepanum,  then  &he- 
ria,  and  at  last,  Corcyra) ;  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adri- 
atic, near  the  coast  of  Albania ;  about  45 
miles  long,  and  fiom  15  to  20  wide ;  Ion. 
20°  2(y  E.;  lat.  39°  40'  N.;  population, 
60,000;  square  miles,  229.  The  climate 
is  mild,  but  variable,  the  air  healthy,  the 
land  fertile,  and  the  fruit  excellent.  Or- 
anges, citrons,  the  most  delicious  grapes, 
honey,  wax  and  oil  are  exceedingly  abun- 
dant Some  parts  are  mountainous  and 
barren,  and  good  water  is  scarce.  Salt 
forms  a  great  part  of  its  riches.    The  cap- 
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ital  has  always  borne  the  name  of  the 
island.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  it  oaine  into  the  power  of  the 
Venetians.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
French,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Fonnio,  in  1797.  In  March, 
1799,  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turks,  and  united  with  Cephu- 
lonia,  Zante,  &-c.,  to  form  a  republic,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Seven  Mantis. 
(See  Ionian  Islands.)  Homer,  in  the  Odys- 
sey, describes  the  beauty  of  this  island 
of  the  Phaeaciaiis,  celebrating  the  climate 
and  the  gardens  of  A  Icinotls. 

Corfu  (anciently  Corcyra)',  capital  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name  ;  Ion.  20°  17' 
E. ;  lat.  39°4(y  N. ;  population,  15,000 ;  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is 
fortified,  and  defended  by  2  fortresses; 
and  has  a  good  harbor  and  considerable 
trade.  In  1818,  a  imiversity  was  estab- 
lished here,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government,  by  the  earl  of  Guil- 
ford, who  was  appointed  chancellor,  and 
nominated  Greeks  of  the  fii-st  abilities  to 
the  different  chairs.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents soon  amounted  to  150. 

CoRiAiSDEK{coriandrum sativum,  Linn.) ; 
an  annual  plant,  native  of  Italy,  and  cid- 
tivated  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
seed  ha.<»,  when  fresh,  a  very  unpleasant 
smell,  hke  that  of  bed-bugs.  It  is,  on  the 
contraiy,  very  agreeable  and  aromatic 
when  dry.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
aniseed,  &^c.,  and  enters  into  several  offici- 
nal compounds.  Its  infusion  is  occasion- 
ally employed  as  a  sudorific.  It  is  used, 
likewise,  as  a  corrective  of  certain  purga- 
tives. 

Gorilla.    (See  Improvisation.) 

CoRiNNA  ;  called  the  lyric  muse  ;  a  po- 
etess of  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  contemporary 
with  Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
conquei-ed  five  times  in  musical  contests, 
and  therefore  her  image,  crowned  vv-ith 
the  chaplet  of  victory,  was  placed  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Tanagra.  According  to 
Pausanias,  who  relates  this  fact,  she  was 
so  beautiful  that  her  charms  may  have 
influenced,  in  some  degree,  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  ten- 
derness and  softness  of  her  songs,  that  she 
received  the  surname  of  the  Jly.  Sappho 
and  Erinna  were  each  called  the  bee.  Of 
the  numerous  poems  which  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  her,  only  a  few  fi-agments  have 
come  dovm  to  us.  In  Creuzer's  Mektem. 
e  Disc,  antiquit.,  vol.  2,  p.  10  et  seq.,  Wel- 
ker  has  collected  the  accounts  relating  to 
her,  and  critically  commented  on  them. — 
Madeune  de  Stafel  has  given  the  name  of 


Corinna  to  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  novels  of  our  age  ;  a  work  which 
exhil)its,  periiaj)?,  more  than  any  of  her 
other  productions,  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  this  distinguished  woman. 

Corinth,  a  celebrated  city  upon  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  whi(;h  unites 
the  Morea  with  Livadia,  lat,  37°  53'  37"  N., 
Ion.  22°  24'  5"  E.,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  some  ycai-s  ago,  amounted  to 
about  2000;  but  it  has  been  taken  and 
retaken  several  times  during  the  late 
revolution,  and  the  editor  found  it,  in 
1821,  with  hardly  any  occupants  except 
soldiers.  The  houses  were  mostly  lorn 
down;  and  of  the  13  columns  of  the 
temple,  mentione<l  by  Dodwell  and  sev- 
eral travellei-s  before  him,  he  found  but  8. 
Only  a  few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  city ;  but  much 
might,  undoubtedly,  be  obtained  by  exca- 
vation. Capitals  and  bass-reliefs  are  found, 
in  gi-eat  numbers,  in  the  houses  of  the 
bey  and  other  Turks  formerly  residing 
here;  the  latter,  however,  are  put  to  the 
use  of  ordinary  pieces  of  marble,  having 
the  figured  side  turned  inwards.  The 
northern  harbor,  Lochspon,  on  the  gidf  of 
Corinth,  is  choked  with  sand,  as  is  like- 
wise the  eastern  harbor,  Cenchrea,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf.  Of  the  shallow  harbor 
Schcenop,  on  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
was  a  quay  in  ancient  times,  there  hardly 
remains  a  trace.  All  these  harbors  are 
now  morasses,  and  corrupt  the  air  of  the 
city.  The  mosques  and  churches,  and  the 
palaces  formerly  belonging  to  Turks  of 
high  rank,  are  built  partly  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  Turks  did  nothing 
for  the  city  or  the  harbors ;  they  only  paid 
a  httle  attention  to  the  Acrocorinthus. 
(q.  v.)  Corinth  derived,  in  ancient  times, 
great  advantages  from  its  situation  on  the 
isthmus,  between  two  bays,  belonging  to 
what  may  be  called  two  different  seas,  if 
we  consider  the  poor  state  of  navigation 
in  ancient  times;  and  a  great  exchange 
of  Asiatic  and  Italian  goods  took  place 
there.  The  duty  paid  on  these  goods 
afforded  a  great  revenue  to  the  state  ;  and 
the  citizens  accumulated  such  wealth,  that 
Corinth  became  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, but,  at  the  same  time,  most  voluptu- 
ous cities  of  Greece.  Venus  was  the 
goddess  of  the  city,  and  courtesans  were 
her  priestesses,  to  whom  recourse  waa 
often  had,  that  they  might  implore  the 
protection  of  the  goddess  in  times  of  pub- 
he  danger ;  and  a  certain  number  of  new 
priestesses  were  consecrated  to  her  at  the 
commencement  of  important  enterprises 
Lais  (q.  v.)  and  several  other  females  of 
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the  same  profession  were  distinguished 
by  their  great  accomplishments  and  beau- 
ty, and  the  high  price  which  they  set  on 
theu-  charms :  hence  the  old  proverb, 
JVij?z  cuivis  homini  Iket  adire  Corinthum. 
Tlie  virtuous  women  celebrated  a  feast  to 
Venus  apart  from  the  othere.  The  famous 
Sisyphus  was  the  founder  of  Corinth. 
His  family  was  succeeded  by  the  Hera- 
clides  (who  were  dethroned  after  several 
centuries),  and  the  government  intrusted 
to  200  citizens,  called  Bacchiades.  Heeren 
thinits  that  they  were,  at  least  several  of 
them,  merchants.  To  this  oligarchy  fol- 
lowed a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  constitution 
approaching  nearer  to  oUgarchy  than  to 
democracy.  In  the  sequel,  Corinth  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Achaean  league, 
and  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the 
consul  Mummius,  146  B.  C.  Julius  Cae- 
sar, 24  years  later,  rebuilt  it ;  but  its  com- 
merce could  not  be  restored  :  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East  now  took  the  road  to 
Rome.  St.  Paul  lived  here  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  Venetians  received  the  place 
from  a  Greek  emperor;  Mohammed  II 
took  it  from  them  in  1458  ;  the  Venetians 
recovered  it  in  1687,  and  fortified  the  Acro- 
corinthus  again ;  but  the  Turks  took  it 
anew  in  1715,  and  retained  it  until  the 
late  revolution  of  the  Greeks,  during  which 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  soi-disant  Greek 
government.  Against  any  enemy  invad- 
ing the  Morea  from  the  north,  Corinth  is 
of  the  highest  military  importance.  It  is 
described  at  some  length  in  the  editor's 
Journal  of  his  stay  in  Greece,  in  1822 
(Leipsic,  1823).  The  situation  of  Corinth 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  that  can  be 
imagined,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  charms  of  poetic 
and  historical  associations.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  on  its  picturesque  and  beautiful 
cone,  seems  like  an  observatory  for  sur- 
veymg  the  whole  field  of  Grecian  glory. 
The  watei-s  of  two  bays  wash  the  olive 
groves,  which  border  the  city  ;  and  fi-om 
eveiy  hill  in  it,  you  can  survey  the  noble 
Helicon  and  Parnassus,  or  let  your  eye 
wander  over  the  isthmus,  where,  in  hap- 
pier ages,  the  Isthmian  games  were  cele- 
brated, even  to  the  mountains  and  shores 
of  Megara  and  Attica.  Nero  began  to 
flig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  but  his 
successor  were  ashamed  to  complete  a 
work  which  had  been  undertaken  by  such 
a  monster,  though  it  happened  to  be  a  good 
one.  The  luxury  of  ancient  Corinth  was 
gi-eater  than  tha-t  of  any  other  place  in 
Greece,  At  the  court  of  the  Byzantine 
omperors,  there  were  officers  called  Co- 


rirdhiarii,  who  were  keepers  of  the  orna- 
ments and  furniture  of  the  palace. — A 
certain  mixture  of  various  metals  was 
called  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  very  dear. 
The  story  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  ac- 
cidental melting  together  of  different  met- 
als at  the  time  of  the  conflagiation  of  Cor- 
inth, when  taken  by  Mummius,  is  a  fable, 
the  brass  having  been  in  use  long  before. 
(For  further  information  on  the  politicsd 
histoiy  of  Corinth,  see  Timoleon.) 

Corinthian,  with  some  of  the  earlier 
English  writers,  was  used  to  signify  a 
pei-son  of  a  loose,  licentious  character,  in 
allusion  to  the  voluptuous  and  corrupt  state 
of  society  in  ancient  Corinth,  (q.  v.)  It  has 
veiy  recently  been  applied  to  express  a 
person  in  high  life,  and  of  fashionable 
manners.  This  usage  is  drawn  from  the 
Corinthian  capital  in  architecture,  which 
is  distinguished  for  its  elegance  and  orna- 
ment. The  latter  usage,  particularly  when 
it  is  appUed  to  a  lady,  is  rather  offensive 
to  the  car  of  one  familiar  with  the  older 
application. 

Corinthian  Order.  (See  Architecture, 
and  Order.) 

CoRiOLANUs ;  the  name  given  to  an 
ancient  Roman,  Caius  Marcius,  because 
the  city  of  Corioh,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Volsci,  was  taken  almost  solely 
by  his  exertions.  His  valor  in  the  victory 
over  the  Antiates  Avas  rewarded  by  the 
consul  Cominius  witli  a  golden  chain. 
Coriolanus,  however,  lost  his  popularity 
when,  during  the  famine  which  prevailed 
in  Rome  491  B.  C,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  plebeians  of  their  hard-earned 
privileges,  and  even  made  the  proposition 
to  distribute  the  provisions  obtained  from 
Sicily  among  them  only  on  condition  that 
they  would  agree  that  the  tribuncship 
should  be  abolished.  Enraged  at  this,  the 
tiibunes  commanded  him  to  he  brought 
before  them  ;  and,  when  he  did  not  appear, 
they  endeavored  to  seize  his  person,  and, 
failing  in  this  attempt,  condemned  him  to 
be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  But 
the  patricians  rescued  him ;  and  it  was 
finally  detennined  tliat  his  cause  should  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole 
people.  Coriolanus  appeared,  and  made 
answer  to  the  complaints  alleged  against 
him  by  the  tribunes  (who  accused  him  of 
tyranny,  and  of  endeavoring  to  mtroduce 
a  regal  government),  by  the  simple  narra- 
tion of  his  exploits,  and  his  services  to- 
wards his  country.  He  showed  the  scars 
on  his  breast,  and  the  whole  multitude 
were  affected  even  to  tears.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  unable  to  repel 
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the  accusations  against  him,  particularly 
that  of  distributing  the  spoils  of  war  among 
the  soldiers,  instead  of  delivering  them  to 
the  questore,  as  the  laws  of  Rome  re- 
quired ;  and  the  tribnncs  were  enabled  to 
procure  his  banishment.  Coriolanus  now 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
coimtry,  and  immediately  went  to  the 
Volsci,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  go  to  war 
with  her  before  the  cxi)iration  of  the 
truce.  He  himself  was  joined  with  Attius 
ui  the  command  cf  their  army,  which 
immediately  made  itself  master  of  the 
cities  of  Latium.  The  Volscian  camp  was 
pitched  in  sight  of  Rome  before  troops 
could  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  envoys  sent  by  the  senate  returned 
with  the  answer,  that  Rome  could  pur- 
chase peace  only  by  the  surrender  of  the 
territory  taken  from  the  Volsci.  A  second 
embassy  was  of  no  more  avail  ;  and  at 
length,  tlie  priests  and  augurs  having  re- 
turned equally  unsuccessful,  the  ten'or  of 
the  inhabitants  was  extreme.  Valeria,  the 
sister  of  Valerius  Pnblicola,  exhorted  the 
women  to  try  the  effect  of  their  tears  on 
the  resolution  of  Coriolanus.  She  imme- 
diately went  to  the  house  of  Veturia,  his 
mother,  whom  he  highly  honored,  where 
she  also  found  Volumnia,  liis  wife,  and 
besought  both  to  go  with  the  other  women 
to  make  a  last  experiment  upon  tiie  heart 
of  the  conqu<nor.  Tiie  senate  ajjproved 
of  this  resolution,  and  the  Roman  matrons, 
Veturia  and  Volumnia  with  her  children 
taking  the  lead,  went  towards  the  camp 
of  Coriolanus,  who,  recognising  his  moth- 
er, his  wife  and  his  childi-en,  ordered  the 
lictors  to  lower  \hc\r  fasces,  and  received 
them  with  tender  embraces.  He  then 
urged  them  to  l(;ave  the  treacherous  city, 
and  to  come  to  him.  During  this  time, 
his  mother  never  ceased  entreating  him  to 
grant  his  coinitiy  an  honorable  peace,  and 
assured  him  that  he  never  should  enter 
the  gates  of  Rome  without  passing  over 
her  dead  body.  At  length,  yielding  to  her 
entreaties,  he  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  confessed  that  she  had  prevailed.  He 
then  withdrew  his  army  from  before 
Rome,  and,  as  he  was  attempting  to 
justify  himself  in  an  assembly  of  the  Vol- 
sci, was  assassinated  in  a  tumult  excited 
by  Attius.  The  Roman  senate  caused  a 
temple  to  be  built  to  female  fortune  upon 
the  place  where  Veturia  had  softened  the 
anger  of  her  son,  and  made  her  the  first 
priestess. 

Cork  ;  a  county  of  Ireland,  formerly  a 
kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of 
Limerick,  E.  by  the  counties  of  Tipperary 


and  Waterford,  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
sea,  and  W.  by  the  county  of  Kcny ;  99 
English  miles  in  lengtli  and  71  in  breadth. 
The  land  is  generally  good.  The  pnnci- 
pal  towns  are  Cork,  Kinsale,  Youghal, 
Mallow,  Donneraile  and  Bandon-bridgo. 
Population  statecl,  in  1813,  at  523,930 ;  by 
census,  in  1821, 702,000.  It  is  now  above 
730,000. 

Cork  ;  a  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  162  miles  S.  W.  Dublin  ; 
Ion.  8°  28'  15"  W. ;  lat.  51°  53'  54"  N. ; 
population,  100,658.  It  was  originally 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river 
Lee,  but  is  now  greatly  extended  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  botli  branches  of  the 
river.  It  is  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  iis 
harbor,  or  cove,  9  miles  below  the  town, 
is  celebrated  for  its  safety  and  capacious- 
ness. Its  entrance,  deep  and  nanow,  is 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  on  each  side. 
Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  and 
exports  great  quantities  of  salt  provis- 
ions ;  and  during  the  slaughtering  season, 
100,000  head  of  cattle  are  prepared.  The 
other  exports  are  butter,  candles,  soap, 
whiskey,  hides,  pork,  rabbit-skins,  linen, 
woollens,  yam,  &c.  Its  manufactures  are 
sail-cloth,  sheeting,  paper,  leather,  glue, 
glass,  coarse  cloth,  &c.  The  approaches 
to  the  town  wer<!  formerly  two  large  stone 
bridges,  to  which  three  others  have  been 
added.  The  public  buildings  are  gener- 
ally of  a  plain  exterior.  The  principal 
ones  are  a  stately  cathedral,  exchange, 
market-house,  custom-house,  town-house, 
2  theatres,  several  hospitals  and  churches, 
large  barracks,  &-c.  The  Cork  institution 
is  an  incorporated  scientific  establishment, 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  chem- 
istry, agi-iculture  and  botany.  The  houses 
of  the  city  are  generally  old  and  not  ele- 
gant. It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Cork  is  the  external  bark  of  a  species 
of  oak  [qtiercus  suber)  which  grows  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
fungous  texture  of  its  bark,  and  the  leaves 
being  evergreen,  oblong,  somewhat  oval, 
downy  underneath,  and  waved.  The 
principal  supply  of  cork  is  obtained  from 
Catalonia  in  Spain.  In  the  collecting  of 
cork,  it  is  customaiy  to  sht  it  with  a  knife 
at  certain  distances,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  from  the  top  of  the  trees  to  the 
bottom ;  and  to  make  two  incisions  across, 
one  near  the  top,  and  the  other  near  the 
bottom,  of  the  trunk.  For  the  purpose  of 
stripping  off  the  bark,  a  curved  knife, 
with  a  handle  at  each  end,  is  used. 
Sometimes  it  is  stripped  in  pieces  the 
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whole  length,  and  sometimes  in  shorter 
pieces,  cross  cuts  being  made  at  certain 
intervals.  In  some  instances,  the  peq)en- 
dicular  and  transverse  incisions  are  made, 
and  the  cork  is  left  upon  the  trees,  until, 
by  the  growth  of  the  new  bai'k  beneath,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  loose  to  be  removed 
by  the  hand.  After  the  pieces  are  de- 
tached, they  are  soaked  in  water,  and, 
when  nearly  diy,  are  placed  over  a  fire  of 
coals,  which  blackens  their  external  sur- 
face. By  the  latter  operation,  they  are 
rendered  smooth,  and  all  the  smaller 
blemishes  are  thereby  concealed  ;  the 
larger  holes  and  cracks  are  filled  up  by 
the  introduction  of  soot  and  dirt.  They 
are  next  loaded  with  weichts  to  make 
them  even,  anc'  subsequently  are  dried 
and  stacked,  or  packed  in  bales  for  expor- 
tation.— The  uses  of  cork  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  were  nearly  the  same 
to  which  it  is  applied  by  us.  Its  elasticity 
renders  it  peculiarly  serviceable  for  the 
stopping  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and 
thus  preventing  either  the  liquids  therein 
contained  from  running  out,  or  the  exter- 
nal air  from  passing  in.  The  use  of  cork 
for  stopping  glass  bottles  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  introduced  about  the 
15th  century.  The  practice  of  employing 
this  substance  for  jackets  to  assist  in 
swimming  is  veiy  ancient ;  and  it  has 
been  applied  in  various  ways  towards  the 
preservation  of  life  when  endangered  by 
shipwreck.  The  cork  jacket,  revived  from 
an  old  Gennan  dlscoveiy  by  Mr.  Du- 
bourg,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  {persons  in 
danger  of  drowning,  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows : — Pieces  of  cork,  about  three  inches 
long  by  two  wide,  and  the  usual  thickness 
of  the  bark,  are  enclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  strong  cloth  or  canvass,  and 
formed  Uke  a  jacket  Avithout  sleeves  ;  the 
pieces  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  round 
each  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  situations ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
jacket,  about  the  hips,  is  made  like  the 
same  part  of  women's  stays,  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  thighs  in  swimming;  it  is 
made  sufficiently  large  to  fit  a  stout  man, 
and  is  secured  to  the  body  by  two  or  three 
strong  straps  sewed  far  back  on  each  side, 
and  tied  before  ;  the  strings  are  thus 
j)!aced  to  enable  any  wearer  to  tighten  it  to 
his  own  convenience. — The  floats  of  nets 
used  for  fishing  are  frequently  made  of 
cork.  Pieces  fa.stened  together  make 
buoys,  which,  by  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  afford  direction  for  vessels 
in  harbors,  rivers,  and  other  places.  In 
some  parts  of  Spain,  it  is  customary  to 
line  the  walls  of  liouses  with  cork,  which 


rendei-s  them  warm,  and  prevents  the  ad- 
mission of  moisture.  Tlie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians frequently  made  coffins  of  it.  On 
account  of  its  lightness,  cork  is  used  for 
false  legs ;  and  from  its  being  impei^vious 
to  water,  it  is  sometimes  placed  between 
the  soles  of  shoes,  to  keep  out  moisture. 
When  burnt,  it  constitutes  that  light  black 
substance  known  by  the  name  of  Spanish 
black.  In  the  cutting  of  corks  for  uw%  the 
only  tool  employed  is  a  very  broad,  thin 
and  sharp  knife  ;  and,  as  the  cork  tends 
very  much  to  blunt  this,  it  is  shaqiencd 
on  a  board  by  one  whet  or  stroke  on  each 
side,  after  every  cut,  and  now  and  then 
UjX)n  a  common  whetstone.  The  corks 
for  bottles  are  cut  lengthwise  oi  the 
bark,  and  consequently  the  pores  lie 
across.  Bungs,  and  corks  of  large  size,  are 
cut  in  a  contrary  direction :  the  pores  in 
these  are  therefore  downward — a  circum- 
stance which  renders  them  much  more 
defective  in  stopping  out  the  air  tlian  the 
others.  The  parings  of  cork  are  carefully 
kept,  and  sold  to  the  makei-e  of  Spanish 
black. 

Cormorant  (a  corruption  of  the  French 
words  corbeau  matin) ;  the  trivial  name  of 
a  genus  of  aquatic  birds  included  by  Linn6 
under  pelecanus,  biit  properly  removed 
thence  by  Brisson,  to  form  a  distinct  ge- 
nus, denominated  phalacrocorax.  This 
term  is  indicated  by  Pliny,  as  being  the 
Greek  name  for  the  cormorant,  though  it 
is  not  employed  by  Aristotle,  who  called 
the  bird  hydrocorax,  or  sea-crow,  whence 
the  French  name  above-mentioned.  The 
cormorants  belong  to  the  family  totipalmes 
of  Cuvier,  steganopodes,  Bonap.  They 
are  aquatic  birds,  having  the  great  toe 
united  to  the  others  by  a  common  mem- 
brane, and  their  feet  are  thus  most  admi- 
rably adapted  for  swimming ;  yet  they  are 
among  the  very  few  web-footed  birds  ca- 
pable of  perchmg  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  they  do  with  great  ease  and 
security.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters : — a  moderate- 
sized,  robust,  thick,  straight  and  com- 
pressed bill,  having  the  upper  mandible 
seamed,  and  rounded  above,  with  the 
ridge  distinct,  unguiculatcd  and  hooked  at 
the  point,  which  is  rather  obtuse.  The 
lower  mandible  is  somewhat  shorter,  tnm- 
cated  at  tip,  osseous  throughout,  and  fur- 
nished, at  the  base,  with  a  small,  naked, 
coriaceous  membrane,  which  is  continued 
on  the  throat.  The  nostiils,  opening  in 
the  furrows,  are  basal,  lateral,  linear,  and 
scarcely  visible ;  the  tongue  is  cartilagi- 
nous, very  short,  carinated  above,  papilious 
beneath,  and  obtuse.    The  occiput  is  very 
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protuberant ;  the  face  and  small-  pouch  are 
naked ;  tlie  neck  is  rather  short,  and  of 
moderate  strength  ;  the  body  is  com- 
pressed. The  feet  are  short,  robust,  and 
rather  turned  outwards ;  the  legs  are 
wholly  feathered,  and  closely  drawn  to- 
wards the  belly  ;  the  tarsus  is  naked,  one 
third  shorter  than  the  outer  toe,  much 
compressed  and  carinated  before  and  be- 
hind. The  outer  toe  is  the  longest,  and 
edged  externally  by  a  small  membrane  ; 
the  webbing  membrane  is  broad,  full  and 
entire  ;  the  hind  toe  is  half  as  long  as  the 
middle,  and  all  are  jirovided  with  moder- 
ate-sized, curved,  broad,  bluntish  nails,  the 
middle  one  being  serrated  on  its  inner 
edge,  and  equal  to  the  others.  The  wings 
aie  moderate  and  slender,  with  stiff  quills, 
of  which  tlie  second  and  third  primaries 
are  longest ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  com- 
posed of  12  or  14  rigid  feathers. — About 
15  species  of  cormorant  are  at  present 
known,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
w^orld,  engaged  in  the  same  office, — that 
of  aiding  to  maintain  the  due  balance  of 
animal  life,  by  consuming  vast  numbers 
of  the  finny  tribes.  Like  the  pelicans,  to 
which  they  are  closely  allied  in  conforma- 
tion and  habits,  the  cormorants  reside  in 
considerable  famiUes  near  the  waters 
whence  they  obtain  fish.  It  is  scarcely 
|)ossible  to  imagine  any  animal  better 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  life,  since  they 
dive  with  great  force,  and  swim  under 
water  with  such  celerity  that  few  fish  can 
escape  them.  When  engaged  in  this 
chase,  they  not  only  exert  their  broadly- 
webbed  feet,  but  ply  their  wings  like  oars, 
to  propel  their  bodies  forward,  which, 
being  thin  and  keel-shaped,  offer  the  least 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  water.  They 
swim  at  all  times  low  in  the  water,  with 
httle  more  than  the  head  above  the  sur- 
fiice,  and,  therefore,  though  large  birds, 
might  easily  be  overlooked  by  one  unac- 
customed to  their  habits.  Should  a  cor- 
moi"ant  seize  a  fish  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  head,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  and, 
tossing  the  fish  into  the  air,  adroitly 
catches  it  head  foremost  as  it  falls,  so  that 
the  fins,  being  properly  laid  against  the 
fish's  sides,  cause  no  injury  to  the  throat 
of  the  bird.  This  precaution  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  cormorants  are  very  vo- 
racious feeders,  and  are  often  found  not 
only  with  their  stomachs  cmmmed,  but 
widi  a  fish  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which 
remains  luitil  the  material  below  is  di- 
gested, and  is  then  pnssed  into  the  stom- 
ach. When  standing  on  shore,  the  cor- 
morant appeare  to  very  little  advantage, 
both  on  account  of  the  proportions  of  its 


head,  neck  and  body,  and  because  of  its 
awkward  manner  of  keejHng  itself  erect, 
being  under  the  necessity  of  resting  upon 
its  rigid  tail  feathers.  But,  mounted  in 
air,  these  birds  are  of  swift  and  vigorous 
flight,  and,  when  desirous  of  rest,  aliglit 
upon  the  branches  of  tall  trees  or  the 
summits  of  rocks,  where  they  delight  to 
spread  their  wings  and  bask  for  hours  in 
the  sun.  They  select  similar  situations  for 
building  their  nests,  though  sometimes 
they  make  them  upon  the  giound  or 
among  reeds,  always  nidely  and  with 
coarse  materials.  In  them  they  lay  three 
or  four  whitish  eggs. — That  the  sen  ices 
of  birds,  which  are  such  excellent  fishei-s, 
should  be  desired  by  man,  is  by  no  means 
surprising  ;  and  we  are  infon7ied  that  the 
Chinese  have  long  trained  connorants  to 
fish  for  thcni.  This  training  is  begun  by 
jilacing  a  ring  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
bird's  neck,  to  prevent  it  from  swallowing 
its  prey.  After  a  time,  the  cormorant 
leanis  to  deliver  the  fish  to  its  master 
without  having  the  ring  ujion  its  neck. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  very  interesting  sight  to 
observe  the  fishing-boats,  having  but  one 
or  two  pei-sons  on  board,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  cormorants,  which  latter, 
at  a  signal  given  by  their  master,  plunge 
into  the  water,  and  soon  return,  bringing 
a  fish  in  their  mouths,  which  is  willingly 
relinquished.  The  male  and  female  re- 
semble each  other  in  size  and  plumage  ; 
but  the  young,  especially  when  about  a 
year  old,  differ  greatly  from  the  adult 
birds.  They  change  their  thick,  close, 
black  plumage,  or  moult,  twice  a  year,  ac- 
quiring additional  ornaments  in  winter. 
Four  or  five  species  of  cormorants  are 
known  to  be  inhabitants  or  occasional 
visitors  of  the  American  continent ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  P.  gractdus,  which 
is  vei-y  common,  and  breeds  in  Florida 
(though  also  abundant  within  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  circles),  they  are  rather  rare, 
and  only  seen  during  winter  in  the  U. 
States.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  fre- 
quented by  species  of  the  cormorant,  they 
commit  great  depredations  upon  the  fish- 
ponds, which  are  kept  for  the  pui-posc  of 
supplying  the  tables  of  the  proprietor ; 
and  in  Holland,  they  are  said  to  be  espe- 
cially troublesome  in  this  way,  two  or 
three  of  these  greedy  birds  speedily  clear- 
ing a  pond  of  all  its  finny  inhabitants. 
From  their  great  voracity  and  entii^ly 
piscivorous  regimen,  it  will  readily  Imj 
inferred  that  their  flesh  promises  very  lit- 
tle to  gratify  the  epicure.  It  is  so  black, 
tough,  and  i-ankly  fishy,  that  few  pci-sona 
venture  ujion  it  more  than  once,  where 
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any  thiiie  else  can  be  had.  Nevertheless, 
naval  officers,  and  others,  condemned,  by 
the  nature  of  their  service,  to  situations 
where  they  are  long  debarred  from  fresh 
provisions,  sometimes  have  the  cormorant 
served  at  their  tables,  after  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  skin  it,  and  endeavored, 
by  the  artifices  of  cookery,  to  disguise  its 
peculiar  flavor. 

Corn  ;  a  hardened  portion  of  cuticle, 
produced  by  i)ressure  ;  so  called,  l)ecause 
a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a  com  of 
barley.  Corns  are  generally  found  on  the 
outside  of  the  toes,  but  sometimes  between 
them,  on  the  sides  of  the  foot,  or  even  on 
the  ball.  They  gradually  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  parts,  and  sometimes  occasion 
extreme  pain,  and,  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  hold  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  petty  miseries  of  mankind,  and 
frequently  exert  no  small  influence  upon 
the  temper  of  individuals.  A  monarch's 
corns  may  affect  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 
No  part  of  the  human  body,  probably,  has 
been  injured  so  much  by  our  injudicious 
mode  of  dress,  as  the  feet,  which  have 
become,  in  general,  deformed ;  so  much 
so,  that  sculptors  and  painters  can  hardly 
ever  copy  this  part  from  living  subjects, 
but  depend  for  a  good  foot  almost  solely 
on  the  remains  of  ancient  art.  To  this 
general  defonnity  of  the  foot  belong  the 
corns,  produced  by  the  absurd  forms  of 
our  shoes  and  boots.  They  appear,  at 
first,  as  small,  dark  points  in  the  hardened 
skin,  and,  in  this  state,  stimulants  or  es- 
rharotics,  as  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caus- 
tic), are  recommended.  The  corn  is  to 
be  wet,  and  rubbed  with  a  pencil  of 
the  caustic  every  evening.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  skin  previously  softened.  If  the 
corn  has  attained  a  large  size,  removal  by 
cutting  or  by  Ugature  will  be  proper;  if  it 
hangs  by  a  small  neck,  it  is  recommended 
to  tie  a  silk  thread  round  it,  wiiich  is  to  be 
tightened  every  day,  until  the  corn  is 
completely  removed.  In  all  cases  of  cut- 
ting corns,  very  gi-eat  precaution  is  to  be 
obsei-ved.  The  feet  ought  always  to  be 
bathed  previousl)\  Mortification  has,  in 
many  instances,  resulted  from  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution,  and  from  cutting  too 
deep.  Another  simple  anil  generally  very 
efficacious  means,  is  the  application  of  a 
thick  adhesive  plaster,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  hole  has  been  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  projecting  part.  From 
time  to  time,  a  plaster  must  be  added. 
Thus,  the  surrounding  parts  being  pressed 
down,  the  com  is  often  expelled,  and,  at 
all  events,  is  prevented  from  enlarging. 
Paring  with  files,  mbbing  with  fish-skin, 


&c.,  have  been  likewise  found  effective.  In 
large  cities,  as  London,  Paris,  &c.,  people 
make  a  business  of  curing  corns. 
Corn,  Indian.  (See  Maize.) 
Corn  Laws.  An  adequate  supply  of 
bread  stuffs  is  evidently  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  every  countrj^,  and  should 
be  as  regular  as  is  possible,  since  sudden 
fluctuations  in  an  article  of  so  univei"saJ 
necessity  are  injurious,  and  scarcity',  v/ith 
the  consequent  high  prices,  brings  distress 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  discontent  and  convulsions.  The 
best  means  of  securing  a  sufKcient  and 
steady  supply  of  this  article  is  a  subject 
of  some  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the 
practice  of  governments  has  varied  much 
at  different  times.  One  theory,  urged  by 
Adam  Smith,  but  questioned  by  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  and  most  otliers,  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  do  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
matter,  on  the  ground  that  the  farmers 
and  corn-merchants,  if  unchecked,  will 
always  form  conect  views  of  their  own 
interest,  and  that  their  interest  will  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  community.  But 
broad,  sweeping  theories  of  this  sort  are 
rarely  adopted  in  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  ;  and  a  government,  in 
making  regulations  on  this  subject,  as  on 
every  other,  looks  at  its  internal  condition, 
the  character  and  pui-suits  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  its  foreign  commercial  relations ; 
and  though  it  may  not  judge  correctly  of 
the  bes*  means  of  securing  a  steady  and 
sufficient  supply,  this  does  not  prove  that 
a  total  neglect  of  the  subject  would  be  the 
wisest  and  safest  policy  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  times.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  very  unwise  measures  have  often 
been  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  such  as 
tended  to  aggravate  the  evil  rather  than  to 
provide  a  remedy.  One  way  to  guard 
against  a  scarcity  is  that  adopted  by  the 
king  of  Eg5pt,in  the  time  of  Joseph — the 
purchasing  of  com  by  the  government,  in 
time  of  plenty  at  home,  or  importing  it 
from  abroad,  and  storing  it  in  public  mag- 
azines, to  be  distributed  as  the  public 
wants  may  demand.  But  this  system  is 
attended  with  great  expense,  and  affords 
but  an  uncertain  and  inadequate  provis- 
ion. Most  governments,  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  making  direct  purchases,  attempt 
to  i)rovide  a  remedy  by  the  passage  of 
laws.  This  subject  of  grain  legislation  is 
by  no  means  entirely  modem.  The  Athe- 
nians had  laws  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  and  requiring  merchants  who 
loaded  their  vessels  with  it  in  foreign 
ports,  to  bring  their  cargoes  to  Athens. 
The  public  provision  and  distribution  of 
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com  was  an  important  branch  of  admin- 
istration at  Rome,  and  veiy  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  regulation  of  the  supply  of  corn  and 
the  trade  in  the  article  has  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  legislation  in  modem  Europe. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  public 
solicitude  and  current  of  legislation  take 
this  direction  only  in  populous  countries, 
or  at  least  those  in  which  the  population 
presses  hard  upon  the  means  of  domestic 
production  of  bread  stuffs ;  for  a  countiy 
of  which,  like  Poland,  the  staple  export  is 
com,  needs  to  talce  no  measures  for  se- 
curing a  6uj)ply  ;  and  as  flour  and  Indian 
meal  are  great  articles  of  exportation  in 
the  U.  States,  this  country  has  had  no  oc- 
casion for  laws  to  guard  against  a  fainine, 
since  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  and 
tiade  gives  the  gi'catest  possible  security, 
by  producing  a  surplus  of  provisions, 
which  a  high  price  at  home,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  any  scarcity,  will  be  sure  to  retain 
for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.  In  ag- 
ricultural countries,  the  object  of  solicitude 
is  to  supply  the  want  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  in  populous  and  highly  unproved 
countries,  it  is  to  supply  the  want  of  food. 
But  the  laws  directed  to  this  object  have 
been  ver}'^  various,  and  some  of  tliem  con- 
tradictory ;  for  as  in  Athens,  so  in  Eng- 
land at  one  period,  the  laws  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  corn ;  whereas,  at  another 
period,  and  for  a  very  long  one  in  the 
latter  country,  a  l)ounty  was  given  on  the 
exportation  ;  and  both  these  laws  had  the 
same  object,  viz.  the  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  the  article.  For  this  purpose, 
the  l)ounty  is  the  measure  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  intended, 
and  the  pennanent  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion must  aggiavate  the  scarcity  which  it 
is  intended  to  prevent.  Such  a  bounty 
tends  to  stimulate  a  siirplus  production, 
and  so  to  give  a  couutiy,  by  this  factitious 
encouragement,  the  same  security,  in  re- 
spect to  a  supply,  as  results  from  the 
spontaneous  course  of  industry'  and  trade 
in  Poland,  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
and  the  U.  Stsites.  But  the  objection  to 
the  bounty  is  its  great  expense,  requiring, 
as  it  does,  the  im])Osition  of  a  tax,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  raising  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  domestic  consumer.  To  se- 
cure the  advantages,  and  avoid  some  of 
the  burthens  of  this  law,  Mr.  Burke,  in 
1773,  proposed  the  system  of  com  laws 
since  adhered  to  in  Great  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  bounty  is  paid,  but  the  ex- 
portation of  com  is  permitted  when  it  is 
sold  under  a  certain  price  in  the  home 
market.    This  price  is  determined  by  the 


average  sales  in  certain  specified  places 
for  a  given  tune  ;  and,  when  it  rises  above 
a  certain  other  fixed  price,  the  nrniortation 
is  permitted.  By  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  wheat 
might  be  exported  when  the  price  was 
under  44  shillings  the  quarter,  :in»l  '"»" 
ported  when  it  was  over  48  shilhngs.  1  he 
home  grower  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  free 
from  foreign  competition  at  any  price  uri- 
der  48  shillings,  and  this  gives  him  confi- 
dence in  pursuing  this  species  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  rates  or  prices  at  which  ex- 
portation and  importation  have  since  been 
allowed,  have  varied,  from  time  to  time, 
very  materially  ;  but  the  principles  of  the 
laws  and  their  effect  are  the  same.  This 
system  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Malthus  and 
many  others,  who  are,  in  general,  ojjposed 
to  restrictions  and  encouragements  of 
trade,  to  be  the  best  system  by  which  the 
home  supply  could  be  secured  ;  and  they 
further  think,  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
safely  open  its  ports  to  a  perfectly  free 
trade  in  so  essential  an  article,  since  the 
fluctuations  of  price  and  the  occasional 
scarcity,  in  consequence  of  wars  or  other 
interruptions  of  trade  with  tlie  countries 
depended  upon  for  a  supply,  would  pro- 
duce great  distress,  and  tend  to  breed  dis- 
turbances and  riots  in  the  kingdom. 

CoRNARO,  Ludovico,  was  descended 
from  a  Venetian  family  which  had  given 
several  doges  to  Venice,  and,  in  the  15th 
century,  a  queen  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
who  left  that  khigdom  to  the  Venetian 
republic.  He  died  at  Padua,  in  156(5,  aged 
104  years,  without  pain  or  stniggle.  From 
the  25th  to  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  disordered  stomach, 
with  the  gout,  and  with  slow  fevers,  till  at 
lengtli  he  gave  up  the  use  of  medicine, 
and  accustomed  himself  to  extreme  fni- 
gality  in  his  diet.  The  beneficial  eflects 
of  this  he  relates  in  his  book  entitled  The 
Advantages  of  a  temperate  LAfe.  Comaro's 
precepts  are  not,  indeed,  applicable,  in 
their  full  extent,  to  every  constitution  ;  but 
his  general  rules  will  always  be  correct. 
His  diseases  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  a 
state  of  vigorous  health  and  tranquilhty  of 
si)irits,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an 
entire  stranger.  lie  wrote  three  additional 
treatises  on  the  same  subject.  In  his  work 
ujion  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Man,  which 
he  composed  in  his  95th  year,  he  says  of 
himself,  "I  am  now  as  healthy  as  any 
person  of  25  years  of  age.  I  write  daily  7 
or  8  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  oc- 
cupy in  walking,  conversing,  and  occa- 
sionally in  attending  concerts.  I  am 
happy,  and  reUsh  every  thing  that  I  eat. 
My  imagination  is  Uvely,   my  memory 
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tenacious ;  my  judgment  good ;  and,  what 
is  most  remarkable,  in  a  person  of  my 
advanced  age,  my  voice  is  strong  and  har- 
monious." 

CoRNEiLLE,  Peter,  the  founder  of 
French  tragetly,  and  the  first,  in  point 
of  time,  among  the  great  authors  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  was  bom  at  Rouen, 
June  (5,  1006^  at  which  ])lace  his  father 
was  advocate-general.  In  his  later  and 
more  finished  works,  he  showed  how 
much  the  court  intrigues,  and  the  troubles 
which  ])revailed  during  the  fii-st  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll,  had  influenced 
the  formation  of  his  character.  A  some- 
what equivocal  success  with  the  mistress 
of  his  friend,  to  whom  he  was  unsuspect- 
ingly introduced  by  her  lover,  first  made 
him  a  comic  writer.  He  related  tliis  ad- 
venture in  vci-se,  and  brought  it  on  the 
stage,  under  the  name  of  Melite,  in  tlie 
year  1629.  Its  great  success  encouraged 
him  to  persevcic,  and  he  soon  produced 
Clitandre,  La  Veuve,  and  La  Galerie  du 
Palais,  La  Suivante  and  La  Place  Roy- 
ale,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1635. 
Tlie  success  of  these  pieces  was  so  great, 
and  the  applause  so  univei-sal,  that  a  par- 
ticular company  of  actors  was  established 
for  their  performance,  and  many  of  them, 
modernized  in  some  respects,  retain  their 

f)lace  on  the  stage  to  this  day.  Tlie  neg- 
ect  of  nature  was  common  to  Corneille 
with  his  contemporaries.  His  Medea,  pro- 
duced in  1635,  was  imitated  from  Seneca, 
and  written  in  the  declamatory  style  of 
that  author.  At  that  time,  cardinal  Ricli- 
elieu  retained  several  poets  in  his  pay, 
who  were  obliged  to  wi-ite  comedies  from 
plots  furnished  by  him.  Corneille  was 
about  to  place  himself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; but  a  change,  which  lie  took  the 
liberty  of  making,  in  a  j)lot  submitted  to 
him,  offended  the  cardinal,  and  jireventcd 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  He  then  with- 
drew to  Itouen,  where  he  met  monsieur  de 
Chalon,  the  former  secretary  of  JVIary  of 
Medici,  who  advised  Jiim  to  tuni  his  atten- 
tion to  tragedy,  and  recommended  the 
Spanish  writers  as  models.  Upon  this, 
Corneille  learned  the  Spanish  language, 
and,  in  1636,  produced  the  Cid,  which 
confirmed  the  predictions  of  his  intelligent 
friend.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  only 
person  who  did  not  join  in  the  general  ad- 
miration, and,  mortified  by  the  poet's  open 
rejection  of  his  offered  patronage,  induced 
the  newly-established  academy  to  deciy 
the  merits  of  the  Cid.  Chapclain,  by  whom 
the  criticism  was  \vritten,  attempted  to 
satisfy  the  founder,  without  too  much 
offending  the  general  opuiion.  The  iSen- 
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timent  de  VAcadimic  Frangaise  sur  la  Tra- 
gi-comedie  du  Cid  is,  therefore,  more  cred- 
itable to  the  learning  than  to  the  taste  of 
the  French  literati.  Others  lioped,  by  de- 
ciying  the  poet,  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the 
minister.  Rut  the  works  of  Corneille 
were  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  attacks. 
In  1639,  his  Horaces  n:adc  its  appearance 
(the  earlier  edifions  had  the  title  Horate, 
but  tiie  later  ones  have  Horaces),  whereljy 
he  refitted  the  reproach  of  a  deficiency  of 
invention;  whicli  was,  however,  repeated, 
wlien  he  brouglit  out  liis  Hsraclius,  in 
1()47,  imitated  from  Calderon,  and  the 
Menteur,  in  1642,  after  Pedro  de  Roxas. 
Tills  objection,  pcrha5)s,  was  the  cause  of 
tlie  poet's  leaving  modem  subjects  ;  for 
hencefbnvard,  he  appUed  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Roman ;  and  the  strict 
patriotism  of  the  ancient,  with  the  ailful 
politics  of  the  more  modern  Remans,  as  an 
ingenious  critic  says,  now  took  the  place  of 
that  chivahic  honor  and  faith,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  in  the  Cid  shows  him 
to  participate  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
dramatic  writers.  The  French  critics  are 
inclined  to  consider  China,  which  appear- 
ed in  1C39,  as  his  masterpiece;  but  for- 
eigners will  not  })]ace  it  above  Polyeucle. 
The  happy  blending  of  the  pathetic  with 
the  dignified  gravity  to  which  Corneille  so 
much  inclines,  makes  this  piece  more 
attractive  than  tlio  others.  In  the  Mort 
de  Pompee,  which  appeared  in  1641,  the 
noble  dignity  of  the  piece  cannot  excuse 
its  bombast.  In  his  Menteur,  nature  and 
truth  of  description  take  the  place  of  the 
artificial  tone  then  prevalent;  and  a  com- 
parison of  this  piece  with  the  Spanish 
original  (La  Sospcchosa  Verdad)  may  be 
instructive  to  the  friends  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature. At  length,  the  genius  of  this  pro- 
lific poet  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted. 
Rhodoffime,  the  favorite  of  Corneille,  pro- 
duced in  1646,  leaves  a  painful  impression, 
and  the  arlfiil  combination  of  the  accumu- 
lated tenons  of  the  jsiece  cannot  redeem 
it.  The  later  works  of  Corneille  (e.  g., 
Heraclius,  which  appeared  in  1647,  Don 
Sanche  d'Airagon,  Andrortiede,  a  piece  with 
music,  processions  and  dancing),  are  less 
known,  juid,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
French,  less  worthy  of  being  so,  with  the 
exception  of  ATcomtWe,  whicli  appeared  in 
1652,  and  which  was  revived  by  Talma, 
and  still  maintains  its  j)lace  upon  the  stage. 
The  disdainful  scom  of  fate,  in  the  hero  of 
this  piece,  is  susceptible  of  verj'  great  ef- 
fect ;  but  that  rhetorical  antithesis  prevails 
in  it  which  ie  found  in  many  of  Comeille's 
pieces.  Pertharite,  in  1653,  failed  entirely. 
Becoming  distrustfiil  of  his  talents.  Cor- 
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neille  now  wished  to  abandon  dramatic 
wi-iting,  and  applied  himself,  for  six  years, 
to  the  translation  of  the  De  Imitatione  Jesu 
Chrisii,  the  first  book  of  which  he  had 
previously  finished  in  verse.  At  length, 
Fouquet  entreated  him  to  devote  his  tal- 
ents again  to  the  stage.  (Edipe,  in  1659, 
and  Sertorius,  in  1662,  were  received  with 
the  applause  which  had  been  given  him 
in  his  best  days,  and  he  endeavored  to 
secure  the  public  favor  by  accompanying 
the  exhibition  of  the  piece  with  splendid 
scenery.  But  his  subsequent  pieces — Otho, 
^isUas,  Attila,  and  many  others — ^proved 
the  failing  power  of  a  poet  who  had  for- 
merly shown  himself  without  a  rival.  Of 
33  pieces  which  Comeille  left,  only  8  still 
retain  their  places  on  the  stage.  Time  l)as 
established  his  fame,  and  the  French,  long 
ago,  surnamed  him  the  Great,  though 
Voltaire,  the  editor  of  his  works,  and  La 
Harpe,  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
great  predecessor,  do  not  pronounce  an 
entirely  favorable  sentence  upon  his  mer- 
its. A.  W.  Schlegel  has  criticised  him  in 
a  masterly  mode,  and  Lessing  has  pointed 
out,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  defects  in 
the  plots  of  many  of  his  pieces.  It  is, 
indeed,  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  that  his 
great  talents,  which  were  displayed  so 
brilliantly  in  the  dd,  should  have  been  so 
much  checked  in  their  developement  by 
his  inclination  to  the  classic,  or,  rather, 
Roman  fomis.  It  was  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  poUtical  subjects  as  materi- 
als for  tragedy.  Voltaire  remarked  their 
influence  upon  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  and 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  the  interest,  in 
many  j)arts  of  Polyeucte,  must  have  been 
increased  by  the  Jansenist  controversies, 
which  may,  in  fact,  have  given  occasion  to 
the  passages.  Corneille  had  nothing  cap- 
tivating in  his  manners.  Ilis  conversation 
was  tedious,  and  by  no  means  well  chosen. 
Like  Turenne,  he  was,  in  early  years,  con- 
sidered as  deficient  in  talent.  In  his  ex- 
ternal appearance,  he  resembled  an  infe- 
rior tradesman  of  Rouen,  and  it  is  very 
easy,  then,  to  conceive  that,  with  rather 
rude  manners,  and  a  high  sense  of  his 
merits,  he  could  not  feel  himself  in  his 
proper  sphere  at  court.  His  profession 
and  talents  did  not  make  him  rich,  and 
he  lived  with  great  frugaUty.  During  the 
year  1647,  l^ie  was  received  into  the  French 
academy  in  the  place  of  Maynard,  and 
died  Oct.  1,  1684,  being  the  oldest  mem- 
ber. A  descendant  of  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons  Uved  till  the  year  181.3,  and  was 
as  little  favored  by  fortune  as  the  grand- 
niece  of  Comeille,  to  whom  Voltaire,  by 


the  edition  of  the  works  of  her  great-uncle, 
discharged  the  debt  of  liis  country.  The 
latest  views  of  tl»e  French  concerning  this 
great  man,  who  did  so  much  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  theatre,  arc  found  in 
an  kloge  de  Comeille,  par  M.  Vidorin 
Fabre,  which  received  the  prize  of  the 
French  academy  in  1807,  and  which  has 
since  been  republished.  The  most  com- 
plete and  correct  edition  of  his  works, 
enriched  by  the  principal  productions  of 
his  brother,  by  Voltaire's  commentaries, 
and  by  a  selection  of  Palissot's  notes,  was 
published  by  Renouard,  Paris,  1817,  in  12 
volumes.  Napoleon  is  described,  in  the 
memoirs  of  Las  Cases,  as  having  said,  that, 
had  Corneille  lived  in  his  time,  he  would 
liave  made  him  a  prince.  The  emperor 
was  fond  of  reading  the  works  of  this  poet 
during  his  abode  on  St.  Helena,  whilst  he 
treated  with  comparative  neglect  several 
other  poets  adored  by  the  French  nation. 
Corneille,  Thomas,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Rouen,  Aug  20, 
1625,  and  lived  in  the  most  friendly  union 
with  his  brother  Peter  till  the  death  of  the 
latter.  A  comedy,  which  he  wrote  in 
Latin  verse,  while  he  was  a  scholar  at  the 
Jesuits'  college,  and  which  obtained  the 
honor  of  a  representation,  as  well  as  the 
success  which  attended  the  works  of  his 
brother,  determined  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  drama.  His  first  comedy,  call- 
ed Lea  Engagements  du  Hasard,  which 
appeared  in  1647,  and  was  an  imitation 
of  Calderon,  was  successful.  Many  simi- 
lar ones  soon  followed,  also  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards.  The  number  of  his  dra- 
matic works  is  42 ;  yet  most  of  them  are 
now  so  little  known,  that  even  the  cata- 
logue of  them  in  the  records  of  the  French 
academy  will  be  found  erroneous  and 
incomplete.  His  comedies,  however,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  were  receiv- 
ed with  greater  interest,  if  possible,  than 
those  of  the  great  Comeille,  in  imitation 
of  whom  Thomas  applied  himself  to  tra- 
gedy, and  his  Titmcrate,  which  appeared 
in  1656,  was  received  vrith  such  continual 
applause,  that  the  actors,  weary  of  repeat- 
ing it,  entreated  the  audience,  from  the 
stage,  to  pcnnit  the  representation  of  some- 
thing else,  otherwise  they  should  forget 
all  their  other  pieces.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  not  been  brought  upon  the  boards  at 
all.  Camma,  in  1661,  produced  an  equal 
sensation.  The  spectators  thronged  in 
such  numbers  to  witness  the  representa- 
tion, that  scarcely  room  enough  was  left 
for  the  performers.  Of  his  dramatic  works 
which  now  merit  attention,  are  Ariane^ 
which  maintained  a  competition  with  Ra- 
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cine's  Bajazet ;  Ulnconnu,  a  heroic  come- 
dy, in  1C75,  which,  in  1724,  was  repre- 
Bented  at  a  festival  at  the  Tuileriea,  with 
a  ballet,  in  which  Louis  XV  and  the 
young  lords  of  his  court  danced ;  and,  es- 
pecially, Le  Comie  d'Essex,  which  he 
produced  in  1678.  This  last  piece,  as 
well  as  Stilicon  and  Ariane,  is  sometimes 
represented  at  the  present  day,  Thomas, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire, 
although  inferior  to  his  brother,  stood  sec- 
ond to  none  but  him,  and  his  style  is  more 
pure.  In  1685,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
in  the  French  academy,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and,  after  his  election,  inunediately 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  French 
Dictionary,  which  appeared  in  1694.  He 
then  prefixed  notes  to  Vaugelas's  Remarks, 
and  finally  added  a  supplement  to  the 
Dictionnaire  de  VAcadhnie,  in  which  he 
explained  the  terms  of  art  and  science. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  Encydopiiie.  Thomas  Cor- 
neilie  was  also  admitted  into  the  academy 
of  inscriptions,  and  was  a  diligent  contrib- 
utor to  the  Mercure  galant,  with  his  friend 
De  Vis6.  In  old  age,  he  lost  his  sights  and 
died,  highly  honored  by  his  contempora- 
ries, and  beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  at 
Andelys,  Dec.  8, 1709.  In  his  conversation, 
he  was  lively  and  natural.  He  left  two 
children ;  and  Voltaire  united  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  son  Francis  in  marriage  with  the 
count  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  A  selection  of 
his  dramas  is  commonly  found  annexed  to 
the  editions  of  his  brother's  works,  and  his 
remaining  productions,  for  the  most  part 
superseded  by  better,  are  not  collected. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
and  wife  of  the  consul  Gracchus,  was  a 
noble-minded  Roman  matron,  who  lived 
about  130  years  U.  C.  To  her  sons  (see 
dracchus)  she  gave  an  excellent  education, 
and,  being  in  company  with  a  Roman 
lady  who  was  displaying  her  jewels,  and 
desired  to  see  the  jewels  of  Cornelia,  pre- 
sented her  sons  as  her  most  precious  jew- 
els. At  her  death,  the  Romans  erected  a 
monument  to  her  memory.  Cornelia  is 
one  of  those  women  for  whom  the  history 
of  Rome  is  distinguished  before  all  oth- 
ers. In  the  history  of  no  nation  do  we 
find  so  many  examples  of  mothers  and 
wives  remarkable  for  nobleness  of  spirit. 

Cornelian,  or  Carnelian  {cornaline, 
Fr. ;  comiola,  Ital. ;  from  cametts,orromeiis, 
Lat,) ;  a  precious  stone,  of  a  light-red  or 
flesh-color,  whence  its  name  camaline. 
It  is  much  used  for  seals,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  other  articles  of  minute  gem 
sculpture.     Its  name,  cornelian,  is  derived 


from  comeus,  or  homy,  it  l)eing  reckoned 
by  mineralogists  among  the  honistones. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny,  by  the  name  of  sarda,  from 
being  found  originally  in  Sardinia.  Cor- 
nelians are  of  various  colors,  from  a  liglit 
and  fleshy  red,  opaque,  and  semi-transpar- 
ent, with  and  without  veins,  to  a  brilliant 
transparency  and  color  approaching  the 
ruby,  from  which  they  are,  however, 
known  by  sure  distinctive  marks.  Winck- 
elmann  describes  a  cornelian  of  this  latter 
sort,  on  which  was  engraved  a  portrait  of 
Pompey.  The  cornelian  is  a  stone  well 
fitted  for  engraving  in  intaglio,  or  sinking 
as  for  seals,  being  of  sufficient  hardness  to 
receive  a  fine  polish,  and  wax  does  not 
adhere  to  it,  as  it  does  to  some  other  sorts 
of  stones  which  are  used  for  seals,  and 
the  impression  comes  off"  clear  and  per- 
fect. The  number  of  the  cornelians  that 
were  engraved  by  the  ancients,  and  have 
reached  our  times,  is  very  considerable,  and 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  kinds 
of  gems  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
From  an  ancient  epithet — "  cornelian  of 
the  old  rock" — Pliny  conceives  that  they 
were  taken  from  a  rock  of  tliat  material 
near  Babylon.  He  thinks  they  were  clar- 
ified by  being  steeped  in  the  honey  of 
Corsica.  The  royal  collection  at  Paris, 
and  the  British  museum  of  London,  have 
numerous  ancient  and  beautiful  engraved 
cornelians.  Many  of  the  latter  were  found 
in  the  field  of  Cannce  in  Apulia,  where 
Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

CoRNELis,  Cornelius,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Haerlem,  in  1562,  studied  the  mdiments  of 
his  art  with  Peter  ^Ertsens  the  younger, 
and  afterwards  worked  at  Antwerp,  under 
Peter  Porbus  and  Giles  Coignet.  In  1583, 
he  returned  to  Haerlem,  where  his  great 
painting — the  company  of  arquebusiers — 
established  his  reputation.  Descamjjs  call- 
ed it  a  collection  of  figures,  sketched  by 
the  Genius  of  History.  In  1595,  with 
Charles  van  Mander,  he  instituted  an  acad- 
emy for  painting  at  Haerlem.  Ilis  numer- 
ous pictures  m-e  rarely  to  l)e  bought,  on 
account  of  the  great  value  which  the 
Flemings  set  upon  them.  Comelis  painted 
great  and  small  pieces,  historical  subjects, 
jx)rtrait8,  flowere,  and  especially  subjects 
from  ancient  mythology'.  His  drawing  is 
admirable.  He  is  a  true  imitator  of  na- 
ture, and  his  coloring  is  always  lively  and 
agreeable.  The  galleries  at  Vienna  and 
Dresden  contain  some  of  his  pieces.  J. 
Miiller,  H.  Gfolzius,  Saenredam,  L.  Killian, 
Matham,  Van  Geyn,  and  many  others,  have 
imitated  his  manner.     He  died  iii  1638. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  Roman  historian, 
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bom  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lived  in  the  golden 
age  of  the  Roman  language,  in  friendsliip 
with  Catullus,  Cicero  and  Poinjwnius  Atti- 
eus,  and  died  30  yeai-s  B.  C.  Of  his  numer- 
ous writings,  only  his  Lives  of  distinguished 
Generals  have  come  down  to  us.  In  this 
work,  he  gives,  in  a  classical  style,  with 
great  brevity  and  distinctness,  24  biogra- 
j)hies  of  the  most  remarkable  Grecian  he- 
roes of  antiquity,  together  with  the  lives  of 
some  barbarian  generals,  and  also  that  of 
Cato  the  elder,  finishing  his  work  with 
the  life  of  Atticus.  His  characters  are,  in 
general,  strikingly  illustrated,  though  he 
does  not  always  observe  a  just  proportion  in 
his  relations,  sometimes  treating  important 
subjects  in  too  concise,  and  trifling  ones  in 
too  prolix  a  manner ;  and,  indeed,  he  does 
not  always  draw  from  the  most  trustwor- 
thy sources.  On  account  of  his  brevity, 
he  throws  little  new  light  on  history ;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  book  which 
lias  reached  us  is  an  extract  from  the 
works  of  Ncpos,  made  by  Emilius  Frobus, 
in  the  tims  of  Thcodosius.  The  edition 
of  this  author  by  Van  Staveren  (Leyden, 
1773)  is  tlio  most  valuable.  Other  good 
editions,  of  a  later  date,  arc  those  of  Fisch- 
er, Harlos,  Tzschuckc  and  Bremi. 

Cornelius,  Peter,  a  native  of  Diisscl- 
dorfj  was  director  of  the  academy  of  arts 
tiicrc,  and,  since  1824,  has  been  director 
of  the  academy  of  arts  at  Munich.  He 
formed  himself  at  Rome,  by  the  study  of 
the  masters  of  the  old  ItaHaii  and  German 
schools,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  living  German  painter.  He  has  a  true 
poetical  spirit,  and  is,  among  painters,  near- 
ly v/hat  Thorvv'aldsen  is  among  sculptoi-s. 
The  power  and  originality  of  bis  concep- 
tions are  recognised,  even  by  those  who 
find  him  deficient  in  strict  accuracy  of 
drawing,  and  sometimes  in  coloring  in 
his  fresco  ])ictures.  His  spuitcd  and  care- 
fully-finished drawings  in  ink  are  in  much 
request  among  connoisseurs.  His  scenes 
from  Gothe's  Faust,  engraved  by  Rusche- 
weih,  as  well  as  his  plates  to  the  Nibelung- 
enlied  (q.  v.),  show  his  spirited  concep- 
tion of  poetic  thoughts,  in  which  respect, 
few  living  artists  equal  him.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  designs  fi-om  Dante, 
to  be  executed  in  fresco,  in  the  Villa 
Massimi,  at  Rome,  when  Louis,  the  ci-own- 
prince,  now  king,  of  Bavaria,  employed 
iiim  to  paint  the  saloons  of  his  Glyptolhe- 
ca  (q.  v.),  or  nuiseum  of  sculpture  at  Mu- 
nich. For  this  pui-pose,  Cornelius  left 
Rome  in  1819,  and  lived  alternately  at 
Ddssekloif  and  Munich,  v/here  he  finish- 
ed the  cartoons  which  he  had  already  in 
part  sketched  at  Rome.    The  subjects  of 


these  frescoes  are  taken  from  tlie  mythol- 
ogy of  Homer,  Hesiod,  ajid  the  old  heroic 
worid.  He  is  now  settled  at  Munich. 
The  paintings  of  Cornelius,  in  the  Uij]}' 
iotheca  alcove-mentioned,  form  some  cl 
the  grandest  monuments  of  the  nne  ana 
of  the  present  age. 

Cornet  ;  a  wind  instrument,  now  but 
little  known,  having,  mere  than  a  ctiiUiiy 
since,  given  })lace  to  the  hautboy.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  comets — the  trcbk', 
the  tenor  and  the  bass.  The  treble  and 
tenor  cornets  were  simple  ciuvilineai 
tubes,  about  three  feet  in  length,  gradually 
increasing  in  diameter  from  the  mouth- 
j)iece  towai-ds  the  lower  end.  The  bats 
cornet  was  a  serpentine  tube,  four  or  five 
feet  long,  and  increasing  in  diameter  in 
the  same  manner. 

Cornet,  in  military  language,  is  the 
third  ofticer  in  a  comjiany,  in  England  and 
the  U.  Stjitcs.  He  bears  the  colors  of  the 
troop.  In  the  Prussian  army,  the  name 
cornet  is  abolished. 

CoRNU  Copi/E  ;  horn  of  plenty.  (See 
Acheloas  and  Amalthea.) 

Cornwall;  a  post-town  in  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Housatonic ;  10  miles  N.  W.  Litchfield, 
38  Vv^.  Hartford,  48  N.  W.  New  Haven. 
A  foreign  mission  school  was  estabhvslud 
here  in  1817,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  object  of  it  is  to  educate  hea- 
then cliildren,  i^o  that  they  may  be  quali- 
fied to  instinct  their  countiymen  in  Chris- 
tianity and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
number  of  pupils,  in  1822,  was  34 ;  of 
whom  19  were  American  Indians,  and  9 
from  the  islands  of  tl;e  Pacific  ocean. 

Cornwall,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, forming  the  south-westcm  extremity 
of  Great  Britain,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
except  on  the  eastern  si<le.  Its  superficial 
area  has  been  found,  by  actual  survey,  to 
contain  758,484  statute  acres,  or  1407  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  9  hundredg,  and 
206  parishes.  The  general  aspect  of  Corn- 
wall is  very  dreary,  a  ridge  of  bleak  and 
rugged  hills  stretching  through  its  whole 
length.  Comparatively  little  attention  is 
paid  to  agriculture  in  Cornwall,  and  most  of 
its  operations  are  still  conducted  in  a  very 
rude  manner.  Its  principal  wealth  is  deriv'- 
ed  from  its  mines,  of  which,  according  to  an 
accurate  mat)  made  in  1800,  it  appearethat 
there  were  then  45  of  copper,  28  of  tin,  18 
of  copper  and  tin,  2  of  lead,  1  of  had  and 
silver,  1  of  copper  and  silver,  1  of  silver,  1 
of  copper  and  cobalt,  1  of  tin  and  cobalt, 
and  1  of  antimony.  Some  mines  of  man- 
ganese have  been  opened  since  that  time. 
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Of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  which  are 
numerous,  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  is 
the  soap-rock,  particularly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  [wrcelain.  The  china- 
stone,  which  is  raised  in  great  quantities 
near  St.  Austell,  forms  a  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  A  ^eat 
variety  of  fish  frequent  the  coasts  of  this 
county :  by  far  the  most  imjK)rtant  of  these 
are  the  pilchards,  in  the  fishery  of  which 
a  great  capital  is  employed.  Cornwall 
can  boast  of  but  few  manufactures,  except 
the  preparation  of  its  metals.  Antiqui- 
ties, generally  sui)posed  to  be  Druidical, 
abound.  Tliis  county  sends  42  mem- 
bers to  parUament.  Population,  262,600. 
The  Scilly  islands  lie  about  9  leagues  W. 
by  S.  of  the  Land's  End,  and  are  supposed 
to  liave  been  formerly  connected  with 
Cornwall.  The  intermediate  and  sur- 
rounding rocks  are  innumerable. 

CoRNWALLis,  Charles,  marquis  of,  was 
bom  in  1738,  and  received  his  education 
at  Eton,  and  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge.  Devoting  himself  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king  in  1765,  and  colonel  of  foot 
in  1766,  and,  afler  passing  through  all  the 
various  promotions,  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  general.  He  represented  the  borough  of 
Eye  in  parliament  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1762,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage.     He  did  not  distinguish  himself 
in  parliament,  either  by  the  frequency  or 
the  eloquence  of  his  speeches ;  and,  in  the 
house  of  peei"s,  he  appears  to  have  been 
favorable  to  the  claims  of  tlie  American 
colonies ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  ac- 
cepted a  command  in  America,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  in  1777,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, and  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Carohna.     After  obtaining 
the  victories  of  Camden  and  Guilford,  he 
formed   the  plan   of  invading   Virginia, 
which  failed ;  and  he  was  made  prisoner 
with  his  whole  army.    He  laid  the  blame 
of  this  defeat  on  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
had  not  given  him  the  succor  he  expected ; 
and    several  pamphlets  were    published 
between  them,  in  which  sir  Henry  blamed 
lK)th  the  scheme  and  its  conduct.    Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  place  of  governor  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  was  reappointed  in 
1784,  and  letJiined  it  until  his  death.     In 
1786,  lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  In- 
dia, with  the  double  appointment  of  com- 
mander-in-chief   and     governor-general ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  government  of 
Beng  J  declared  war  against  the  sultan  of 
the  Mysore,  for  an  attack  upon  the  rajah 
46* 


of  Travancore,  tlic  ally  of  the  English. 
The  fii-st  campaign  was  indecisive ;  but  in 
March,  1791,  lord  Comwallis  invaded  the 
Mysore,  and,  in  the  year  after,  besieged 
the  city  of  Seringapatam,  and  obliged  the 
sultan,  Tippoo  Saib,  to  sue  for  jjeace,  and 
to  submit  to  such  tenns  as  he  dictated. 
These  were,  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions, to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money, 
with  a  promise  of  a  more   considerable 
portion  of  treasure  ;  and,  as  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  this  treaty,  Tipjioo 
intrusted  two  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of 
lord  Comwallis,     On  the  conclusion  of 
this  important  war,  lord  Comwallis  return- 
ed to  England,  and,  in  1792,  was  created 
marquis,  appointed  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.    In  1798,  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  which   office   he   filled   until 
1801,  conducting  himself  with  great  firm- 
ness and  judgment,  united  with  a  concili- 
atory disposition.     In  the  same  year,  he 
was  sent  to  France,  where  he  signed  the 
peace  of  Amiena    In  1804,  on  the  recall 
of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  he  was  again 
appointed  governor-gencnd  of  India,  and, 
the  following  year,  died  at  Ghazepore,  in 
the  province  of  Benares.    His  personal 
character  was  amiable  and  unassuming, 
and,  if  his  talents  were  not  brilliant,  his 
sound  sense,  aided  by  his  laudable  ambi- 
tion and  perseverance,  effected  much.   As 
a  military  man,  he  was  active  and  vigilant, 
always  giving  his  instructions  in  person, 
and  attending  to  the  perfonnance  of  them. 
CoRO,  or  Venezuela,  a  town  in  Vene- 
zuela, the  capital  of  the  province  or  dis- 
trict of  Coro ;  80  leagues  W.  of  Caracas ; 
Ion.  69°  40'  W.;  lat.  11°  24'  N. ;  population, 
10,000.     It  is  situated  on   a  dry,  sandy 
plain,  on  an  isthmus  which  separates  the 
lake  of  Maracaybo  from  the  Caribbean 
sea.    The    streets    are  regular,  but   the 
houses  are  mean.    The  port  is  indifferent, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  incon- 
siderable. 

Corollary  (in  Latin,  coroUarium)',  a 
conclusion  from  premises,  or  from  a  prop- 
osition demonstrated.  Formerly,  it  was 
used  to  signify  a  surplus. 

COROMANDEL,    COAST    OF     {Dslvolomon- 

dol,  country  of  millet) ;  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hindostan,  along  the  Camatic,  so  call- 
ed, extending  from  cape  Calymere,  lat. 
10°  20',  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnah,  lat. 
15°  45'  N.;  length  about  350  miles.  It 
contains  many  flourishing  cities,  but  Co- 
ringa  is  the  only  one  which  affords  a  har- 
bor. Madras  is  the  English  provincial  city. 
From  the    beginning  of  October   until 
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April,  nortli  winda  blow  along  the  sliore, 
and,  during  the  firet  three  mouths,  with 
such  vehemence,  tliat  navigation,  during 
this  period,  is  very  dangerous,  Tliis  is 
called  the  north-east  monsoon.  In  the 
middle  of  April,  the  south  winds  begin, 
which  last  until  the  month  of  October. 
During  this  time,  vessels  can  approach  the 
coast  with  safety.  The  wind,  during  the 
daj',  is  often  glowing  hot,  but,  in  the  night, 
becomes  cool  again.  The  sandy  soil  of 
tlie  whole  coast  is  not  favorable  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice  ;  but  cotton  is  produced 
in  great  quantity,  and,  in  its  raw  as  well 
as  its  manufactured  state,  is  tlie  source  of 
wealth  to  the  industrious  inhabitants. 

Co  RON  ;  a  fortress  in  the  Morea,  17^ 
leagues  S.  W,  Tripolizza,  and  4i  E.  of 
Modon,  on  the  eastern  sliore  of  the  gulf 
of  Modon ;  situated  on  a  mountain ;  lat.  36° 
47'  26"  N. ;  Ion.  21°  58'  52"  E.;  population, 
5C00. 

Coronation  ;  a  solemn  inaugui-ation  of 
a  monarch,  with  religious  ceremonies, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  was  more  un- 
certain or  disputed  than  at  present,  or 
when  the  right  to  govern  could  not  be 
obtained  without  undeitakuig  certain  for- 
mal obligations,  was  deemed  more  neces- 
sary than  in  modem  times.  This  act  is 
not  considered  as  necessary  for  establish- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  of  rulers 
and  subjects ;  but  it  is  veiy  proper  as  a 
means  of  reminding  both  parties,  in  a  sol- 
emn v/ay,  of  the  nature  of  their  duties. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  coronation  are, 
first,  the  oath  which  the  monarch  takes, 
that  he  will  govern  justly,  will  always 
consult  the  real  welfai-e  of  his  people,  and 
will  conscientiously  observe  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  state ;  and,  secondly, 
the  placing  of  the  crown  upon  his  head 
with  religious  solemnities  (prayer  and 
anointing).  In  England,  kings  have  been 
anouited  and  crowned  in  Westminster 
abbey,  even  to  the  latest  times,  with  great 
splendor,  and  the  observance  of  ancient 
feudal  customs,  many  of  which  are  very 
singular.  So  also  in  France,  where  the 
church  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  has 
from  ancient  times  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
the  celebration  of  this  ceremony.  ( Histoire 
du  Sacre  de  Charles  X,  by  F.  M.  Rliel,  Paris, 
1825.)  Splendid  engravuigs  of  the  coro- 
nations, both  of  king  George  IV  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  king  Charles  X  of  France, 
have  made  their  appeai'ance.*    The  coro- 


nation oath  of  Charles  X  ran  thus:— "In 
the  presence  of  God,  I  promise  niy  people 
to  defend  and  honor  [de  mamtaar  ct  d  ho- 
nnrer)  our  holy  religion,  as  it  becomes  the 
most  Christian  king  and  tlie  eldest  son  ol 
the  church ;  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to 
all  my  subjects ;  finally,  to  govern  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  charter,  wliich-  I  swear  truly  to  ob- 
serve ;  so  help  me  God  and  his  holy  gos- 
pel." The  coronation  oath  of  the  king  of 
England  is  prescribed  by  1  William  and 
Maiy,  c.  6,  modified  by  5  Anne,  c.  8  and  3J), 
40  George  III,  c.  67 : — " '  I  solemnly  prom- 
ise and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belong- 
ing, according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  same ;  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
formed religion  established  by  the  law ;  to 
I)reserve  unto  the  bishops  and  the  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  the  churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto 
them  or  any  of  them.'  After  this,  the 
king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon 
the  holy  Gospels,  shall  say,  '  The  things 
which  I  have  before  promised,  I  will  per- 
form and  keep ;  so  help  me  God ;'  and 
then  shall  kiss  the  book."  The  coronation 
of  the  Gennan  emperor,  by  the  pope,  in 
former  times,  was  the  source  of  much 
disorder,  as  the  emperor  was  generally 
obliged  to  go  to  Rome  with  an  anny. 
Napoleon  crowned  himself,  and  then  put 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  wife  Jose- 
phine. 

Coroner;  an  officer  in  England  and 
some  of  the  U.  States,  the  chief  paat  of 
whose  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  persons  killed,  or  dying 
suddenly.  In  England,  he  inquires  also 
into  the  cause  of  death  of  persons  dying  in 
prison.  His  examination  is  made,  in  all 
cases,  with  the  aid  of  a  juiy,  in  sight  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  place  where  the  deatli 
happened.  In  England,  the  coroner  has 
also  to  inquire  concerning  shipwrecks,  and 
certify,  in  any  particular  case,  whether  there 
be  an  actual  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  goods ;  also  to  inquire 
concerning  treasure  trove ;  that  is,  gold  or 
silver,  which  appears,  when  found,  to  have 
been  purposely  hidden,  and  remains  un- 
claimed.    Such  ti-easure,  in  England,  be- 


*  The  English  king  at  arnns,  George  Na^Ior,  has  price  25  guineas,— the  first  official  description  of 
published  the  history  of  the  coronation  of  George  the  ceremony  in  England,  since  tlie  account  of  the 
IV,  in  a  work  of  400  pages,  witli  70  copperplates,     coronation  of  Janies  11,  by  Sandford,  in  1G87. 
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longs  to  the  king.  The  coroner,  in  that 
country,  is  also  tlie  shcrifF's  substitute ; 
and,  when  an  exception  can  be  taken  to 
tlio  sheriff"  for  partiality,  process  is  award- 
ed to  the  coroner.  In  those  of  the  U. 
States  where  there  are  coroners,  their 
principal  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  violent  or  extraordinary  death.  In 
Connecticut,  the  duty  is  performed  by  a 
justice  of  tlie  peace  or  a  constable. 

Coronet  ;  an  inferior  crown,  belonging 
to  the  English  nobility.  The  coronet  of 
an  English  duke  is  adorned  with  straw- 
berry leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves, 
with  pearls  interposed ;  that  of  an  earl 
raises  the  [)eai-ls  above  the  leaves ;  that  of 
a  viscount  is  sun'ounded  with  pearls  only  ; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls. 

Corporal.  This  word  is  written  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  similar,  manner  in  many 
languages,  and,  at  first  sight,  would  seem 
to  be  derived  from  corps  (body);  bui  it 
originates,  in  fact,  from  the  French  capo- 
ral  and  the  Italian  caporcde,  which  are  de- 
rived from  capo,  the  Itahan  form  of  the 
Latin  caput  (the  head).  The  change  of 
the  first  syllable,  ca,  into  cor,  is  of  much 
antiquity.  Du  Fresne  uses  tlie  Low  Latin 
term  corporalis.  From  this  author  it  ap- 
peal's, that  corporal  foiTnerly  signified  a 
superior  commander ;  but,  like  captain  and 
many  other  words,  it  has  sunk  in  its 
dignity.  A  coi-poral  is  now  a  rank  and 
file  man,  with  superior  pay  to  that  of 
common  soldiers,  and  with  nominal  rank 
under  a  sergeant.  He  has  charge  of  one 
of  the  squads  of  the  company,  places  and 
relieves  sentinels,  &c.  Eveiy  company 
in  the  English  service  has  three  or  four 
coi-porals.  In  armies  in  which  privates 
may  advance  to  the  highest  ranks,  as  in 
France,  Prussia,  &c.,  great  care  is  taken 
in  selecting  corporals.  In  fact,  they  are 
officers  of  much  importance,  associating, 
as  they  do,  with  the  privates,  over  whom 
their  superiority  of  rank  gives  them  much 
influence.  The  feehng  of  military  honor, 
good  morals,  and  emulation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  arc,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
be  infused  into  the  mass  by  means  of  the 
coi-porals. — A  corporal  of  a  man  of  war 
is  an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  setting 
and  relieving  the  watches  and  sentries, 
and  who  sees  that  the  soldiei-s  and  sail- 
ors keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean:  he 
leaches  them  how  to  use  their  anns,  and 
has  a  mate  under  him. 

Corporation.  A  corporation  is  a  po- 
litical or  civil  institution,  comprehending 
one  or  more  persons,  by  whom  it  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  laws  of  its  con- 
stitution.   It  is  a  conventional  and  artifi- 


cial organ,  of  an  integi*al  or  individual 
character,  whetlier  it  embraces  one  or 
more  membei-s,  and  is  invested  with  cer- 
tain powei-s  and  lights,  varying  accorduig 
to  the  objects  of  its  establishment.  Its 
acts,  when  done  in  pursuance  of  its 
powei-s,  are  considered  those  of  the  body, 
or  organ,  and  not  those  of  the  member  or 
members  composing  the  corporation.  In 
respect  to  the  number  of  members,  cor- 
porations are  divided  uilo  sole,  consisting 
of  one  person,  and  aggregate,  consistuig 
of  more  than  one.  A  coiporation  does 
not  lose  its  identity  by  a  change  of  its 
membei-s.  Hence  the  maxim,  in  the 
English  law,  that  the  king  never  dies ;  for 
the  regal  power  is  considered  to  be  invested 
in  a  sole  coi-jjoration,  which  continues  the 
same,  though  tlie  individual  coi-porator 
may  die.  The  whole  political  system  is 
made  up  of  a  concatenation  of  various 
corporations,  political,  civil,  religious,  social 
and  economical.  A  nation  itself  is  the  great 
corporation,  comprehending  all  the  otliers, 
the  jjowers  of  which  are  exerted  in  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  acts,  which, 
when  confined  within  the  scope,  and  done 
according  to  the  forms,  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  are  considered  to  be  the  acts 
of  the  nation,  and  not  merely  those  of  the 
official  organs.  Corporations  are  also 
either  local  or  at  large.  A  nation,  state, 
county,  town  or  parish,  is  a  local  corpora- 
tion ;  stage-coach  or  navigation  compa- 
nies, charitable  and  many  other  associa- 
tions, may  be  at  large  and  transitciy,  that 
is,  not  restricted  as  to  the  residence  of  their 
members,  or  the  place  at  which  their  af- 
fairs are  to  be  conducted ;  but,  whether 
local  or  ambulatory,  their  objects,  powers 
and  forms  of  proceeding  must  be  defined, 
for  by  these  the  metaphysical  abstract 
entity,  called  a  corporation,  subsists ;  and 
the  persons  by  whom  this  artificial  con- 
ventional engine  is  operated  cease  to  act 
as  corporators  the  moment  they  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  of  tlie  objects  and  powers 
of  the  institution.  Corjioiations  are  cre- 
ated either  by  prescription  or  charter,  but 
most  commonly  by  the  latter.  The  Eng- 
hsh  government,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  are  corpo- 
rations by  prescription.  All  the  American 
governments  are  corporations  created  by 
charters,  viz.  their  constitutions.  So  pri- 
vate corporations  may  be  estabhshed  in 
either  of  these  ways,  and,  whether  by  one 
ortlie  other,  they  derive  their  powers  and 
franchises,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
The  improvements,  among  the  modems, 
in  civil  liberty,  arts  and  commerce,  took 
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their  rise  in  private  corporations.    In  the 
first  volume   of  Robertson's  Charles   V 
will  be  found  a  very  good  historical  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  miuiicipal  corpo- 
rations and  communities  contributed  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  the  western 
part  of  Europe.      The  several  govern- 
ments, established  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  had  degenerated  into 
a  system   of  oppression,  and    the   great 
body  of  the   people  were   reduced  to  a 
state  of  actual  ser\'itude  ;  and  the  condition 
of  those  dignified  with  the  name  of  free- 
men was  little  preferable  to  that  of  the 
others.    Nor  was  this  oppression  confined 
to    the   people    inhabiting    the  counti^. 
Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessary  to 
acknowledge  dependence  on  some  pow- 
erful lord,  on  whom  they  relied  for  protec- 
tion.   The  inhabitants  could  not  dispose 
of  the  effects  acquired  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, either,  during  life,  by  deed,  or,  at 
their  decease,  by  will.      They  had  no 
right  to  appoint  guardians  to  their  cliil- 
dren,  and  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
without  purchasing  the  consent  of  their 
superior  lord.     If  they  once  commenced 
a  suit  in  the  lord's  court,  they  dui-st  not 
terminate  it  by  compromise,  because  this 
would  deprive  the  lord  of  the  perquisites 
due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.     Servi- 
ces of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful 
than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from  them 
without  mercy  or  moderation.     The  cities 
of  Italy,  being  situated  at  a  distance  from 
their  German  superiors,  whereby  the  ties 
of  subjection  were   weakened,  found    it 
comparatively  ea.sy  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  political  and  commercial  thral- 
dom ;  and  they  were  stimulated  to  the  at- 
tempt by  the  excitement,  revival  of  trade, 
and  influx  of  wealth,  occasioned  by  the 
crusades.     The  spirit  which  animated  the 
ItaUan  cities  spread  itself  into  Germany 
and  France,  where  the  dilapidation  and 
exhaustion  of  the  v/ealthof  the  sovereigns 
and  nobles,  occasioned   by  the  repeated 
and  obstinate  prosecution  of  these  rehg- 
ious  wars,  put  it  in   the   power  of  the 
towns  to  extort,  or  to  purchase  at  a  low 
rate,   exemption  from   many  species  of 
military  oppression,  servitude  and  merci- 
less exaction.     In  some  stipulated  com- 
position, the  sovereign  or  baron  granted 
charters  of  community  (see  Community), 
guarantying  certain  privileges  in  regard  to 
personal  liberty,  municipal   government 
and  judicial  administration.     These  char- 
ters, though  on  a    limited    scale,  were 
equivalent,  in  character,  to  what  are  called 
constiivtums  in  the  U.  States ;  juid  the  term 


is  still  retained,  on  the  contment  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  same  application :  thus  the 
limitations  to  which  the  Bourbons  sul>- 
mitted,  when  restored  to  the  throne  ot 
France,  are  called  tlie  charltr.  As  the 
most  important  itnmunities  and  privileges 
granted  in  these  charters  were,  in  cflect, 
limitations  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  of  the  sovereigns,  they  would 
very  naturally  attempt  to  retract  them, 
when  a  favorable  opi^rtunity  oilered  ;  and 
thLs  they  did,  and  sometimes  with  suc- 
ce^ss ;  but  the  corporations  had  one  great 
advantage,  in  resisting  these  encroach- 
ments, in  consequence  of  the  struggles 
between  the  sovereigns  and  nobles;  for 
the  free  cities,  being  very  useful  allies  to 
either  side  in  these  contests,  were  treated 
with  greater  forbearance,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  was  to  the  enlargement  and 
establishment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  citizen,  and  the  restraint  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
This  voluntary  association  of  small  com- 
munities, which  proved  bo  powerful  am 
engine  in  rearing  the  present  political 
fabrics  in  Christendom,  is  no  less  cffi- 
ci(!nt  as  an  engine  of  political  revolution 
and  demohtion ;  and  it  may  be  used 
with  equal  success  for  tlie  best  or  the 
most  pernicious  purposes,  as  every  age 
and  country  has  frequent  opportunity  of 
witnessing.  Charters  of  incorporation 
for  mere  economical  purposes,  as  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and 
carrying  on  of  banking,  insurance,  manu- 
factures, &c.,  are  more  frequent  in  the  U. 
States  than  in  any  other  country.  Cor- 
porations arc  erected  for  undertakings 
which  are,  in  England,  conducted  by 
joint  stock  companies ;  and,  in  some  of 
the  states,  the  character  of  these  bodies 
has  been  modified  by  the  laws,  where 
their  object  is  tlie  conducting  of  some 
branch  of  industry,  so  as  to  render  them 
either  limited  or  absolute  copartnerships, 
in  respect  to  the  joint  Uabihty  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  for  the  engagements  of 
the  company,  though  they  still  retain  the 
character  of  corporations,  in  respect  to 
the  capacity  to  conduct  business,  notwith- 
standing the  decease  of  any  members, 
which,  in  ordinary  copartnerships,  usually 
eflfects  a  dissolution. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  The 
corporation  act,  passed  in  the  13th 
Charles  II,  1661,  prevented  any  person 
from  being  legally  elected  to  any  office 
belonging  to  the  government  of  any  city 
or  corporation  in  England,  unless  he  had, 
within  the  twelvemonth  preceding,  receiv- 
ed the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and  enjoined  liun  to  take  tlie 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  test  act, 
25  Charles  II,  1673,  required  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
make  the  declaration  against  transubstan- 
tiation,  in  the  courts  of  king's  bench  or 
chancery,  within  six  months  after  their 
admission ;  and  also,  within  the  same 
time,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  some  pubhc 
church.  The  coi-poration  act  was  princi- 
pally directed  against  Protestant  noncon- 
formists ;  the  test  act  against  Roman 
Catlwlics.  In  the  year  1828,  they  were 
both  abolished. 

Corposant,  or  Corpo  Santo  {Italian, 
holy  body)  ;  the  electric  flame  which 
•sometimes  appears  on  the  tops  of  the 
masts  of  vessels,  and  is  also  cdled  Castor 
and  Pollux  and  St.  Elmo's  fire. 

Corps  (French  for  body) ;  a  word  often 
used  in  military  language,  many  of  the 
terms  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
French,  they  having  begini  the  organiza- 
tion of  armies  on  the  system  which  now 
prevails.  The  term  is  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  divisions  of  troops. — Corps  d'ar- 
mh  is  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  an 
army  (the  German  Heeresahtheilung). — 
Corps  de  garde  ;  a  post  occupied  by  a  body 
of  men  on  watch ;  also  the  body  which 
occupies  it. — Corps  de  reserve;  a  body  of 
troops  kept  out  of  the  action,  with  a  view 
of  being  brought  forward,  if  the  troops 
previously  engaged  are  beaten,  or  cannot 
follow  up  their  victory,  or  ai-e  disorganiz- 
ed.— Corps  volant  (a  flying  body)  is  a  body 
intended  for  rapid  movements.  It  is  al- 
ways rfither  small. — Corps  de  oataUle  is 
the  main  body  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for 
battle  between  the  wings. 

Corpulence  ;  the  state  of  the  human 
body,  when  loaded  with  an  excessive 
quantity  of  flesh  and  fat.  The  flesh  fonns 
the  muscular  system  ;  and,itsextent  being 
limited  by  the  form  of  the  particular  mus- 
cular parts,  its  quantity  can  neither  exceed 
nor  fall  below  a  certain  bulk.  The  fat  is 
much  less  limited,  and  the  production  and 
deposition  of  it  is  confined  to  no  such 
detinite  form.  The  formation  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  or  the  change  of  blood 
into  flash,  takes  i)lace  in  the  capiDaiy  sys- 
tem, formed  by  the  minutest  portions  of 
the  arteries  at  their  termination  in  the 
muscles.  (Concerning  the  production  of 
fat,  s('e  Fat.)  If  blood  is  copiously  fur- 
nished with  nutritive  matter,  it  is  convert- 
ed readily  to  musculai-   fibres  and   fat. 


The  secretion  of  fat  depends,  in  a  certain 
degree,  on  the  state  of  the  health.  Chil- 
dren and  females  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  than  adult  men.  It  is  promoted  by 
rich  diet,  a  good  digestion,  corporeal  inac- 
tivity, tranquillity  of  mind,  &c.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  diseased  state  of  the 
system,  which,  independently  of  all  these 
influences,  will  increase  the  production 
and  deposition  of  fat.  We  see  yoimg 
people  and  men,  even  such  as  are  intelli- 
gent, and  contiiuialiy  engaged  in  active 
business,  veiy  corpulent.  The  enormous 
corpulence  of  inany  men  appeai-s  to 
bear  no  proportion  to  their  food,  and  is 
evidently  a  disease,  as  many  other  secre- 
tions in  the  body ;  for  example,  the  prep- 
aration and  secretion  of  the  bile,  saliva, 
&c.,  are  augmented  by  disease.  Sandiford 
mentions  an  unborn  child,  in  which  he 
obsei-ved  a  monstrous  mass  of  fat  Tul- 
pius  saw  a  boy  five  yeai"s  old,  who 
weighed  1.50  pounds,  Bartholini  makes 
mention  of  a  girl,  aojed  eleven  years, 
who  weighed  above  200  pounds.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  mention  is 
made  of  an  Englishman,  named  Bright, 
who  weighed  609  pounds.  Daniel  Lam- 
bert, of  Leicester,  in  England,  was,  prob- 
ably, the  heaviest  man  on  record.  He 
weighed  752  pounds.  A  Canadian,  named 
Maillot,  who  exhibited  himself  in  Boston, 
in  1829,  weighed  619  pounds.  Coi-pulency 
is  often  only  the  repletion  of  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  membraiie  with  wateiy,  gase- 
ous and  vaporized  matter,  arising  from  a 
marked  tendency  to  disease,  and  often  the 
commencement  of  actual  dropsy.  Moder- 
ate corpulence  {embonpomt,  in  French)  is 
consistent  with  health,  and  is  not  opposed 
to  beauty,  as  it  prevents  angularity  and 
imcveiniess  in  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  gives  the  pails  rotundity.  For  this 
reason,  moderately  corpulent  women  and 
men  preserve  a  beautiful  and  youthful 
appearance  longer  than  lean  persons.  But 
if^  coiijulence  is  excessive,  it  becomes 
troublesome,  and,  at  length,  dangerous. 
Water  should  then  be  drank  instead  of 
wine ;  milk,  beer  and  brandy  should  be 
avoided  ;  active  bodily  exercise  should  be 
taken,  and  employment  provided  for  the 
mind.  Anxiety  soon  takes  off  superfluous 
fat,  though  grief  sometimes  produces  it. 
In  what  cases  medicine  is  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  what  kinds  should  be  used,  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  physicians. 
People  sometimes  resort  to  violent  and 
injurious  means  to  rid  themselves  of  su- 
pei-fluoiis  flesh.  Madame  Stich,  the  best 
actress  in  the  theatre  at  Berlin,  took  poi- 
son to  reduce  her  person  to  the  right 
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dimensions  for  performing  Shakspeare's 
Juliet,  and  succeeded,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  heahh.  Instances  of  lean- 
ness as  remarkable  as  those  of  corpu- 
lence are  by  no  means  rare.  In  1880,  a 
native  of  Vennont  exhibited  himself  in 
the  U.  States.  He  called  himself  the 
liviiig  skeleton.  His  legs  and  anns  wore 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  flesh.  The 
man  was  about  45  years  old,  and  weighed 
60  pounds. 

Corpus  Christi,  or  corpus  Domini  Jesu 
Christi,  means  the  consecrated  host  at  the 
Lord's  supper,  which,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  is 
changed,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  into 
the  real  body  of  Jesus  the  Savior.  This 
doctrine,  which  was  prevalent  even  in 
the  12th  century,  caused  the  adoration  of 
the  consecrated  host,  which,  as  it  was 
thought,  should  be  worshipped  as  the  true 
body  of  Jesus.  On  that  account,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Cathohc  churches  fall  upon 
their  knees  whenever  the  y)rie8t  raises  the 
host;  and  throughout  all  countries  in 
which  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one 
tolerated,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c., 
the  viaticum  (the  name  of  the  host  when 
carried  to  the  house  of  a  sick  or  dying 
man,  that  he  may  partake  of  it  privately) 
is  saluted  with  the  same  marks  of  adora- 
tion by  every  one  who  sees  the  priest  pass 
with  it,  or  who  hears  the  bell  of  the  boys 
of  the  choir,  when  they  go  by.  All  who 
are  riding  dismount  or  leave  their  car- 
riages to  exhibit  this  mark  of  respect. 
All  business,  conversation  and  amusement 
is  interrupted  until  the  viaticum  has  passed. 
The  Catholic  church  has  ordained,  for 
the  consecrated  host,  a  particular  festival, 
called  the  corpus  Christi  feast.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  vision  of  a  nun  of  Liege, 
named  Juliancu,  in  1230,  who,  while  look- 
ing at  the  full  moon,  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  revelation  from  heaven, 
learned  that  the  moon  represented  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  gap,  the  want 
of  a  certain  festival — that  of  the  adora- 
tion of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated host — which  she  was  to  l>egin  to 
celebrate  and  announce  to  the  world !  On 
this  account,  the  archdeacon  James  went 
to  Liege  (the  same  who  afterwards  he- 
came  pope  under  the  title  of  Urban  IV ) 
in  order  to  ordain  such  a  festival ;  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  a 
miracle.  In  1264,  while  a  priest  at  Bol- 
sena,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  change 
of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
was  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
the  benediction  in  his  presence,  drops 
of  blood  fell  upon  his  surplice,  and  when 


he  endeavored  to  conceal  them  in  the 
folds  of  his  garment,  formed  bloody  im- 
ages of  the  host.  The  bloody  surplice  is 
still  shown  as  a  relic  at  CivitA  Vecchia. 
This  circumstance  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Stanze  di  RafaeUo.  Urban  IV  pub- 
lished, in  the  same  year,  a  bull,  in  which 
he  appouitcd  the  Thursday  of  the  week 
after  Pentecost  for  the  celebration  of  the 
corpus  Christi  festival  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  promised  absolution  for  a 
]>eriod  of  from  40  to  100  days  to  the  peni- 
tent who  took  part  in  it.  Since  then,  this 
festival  has  been  kept  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  Catholic  church.  Splendid 
processions  fonn  an  essential  part  of  it. 
The  children  belonging  to  the  choir,  with 
flags,  and  the  priests  with  lighted  tapers, 
move  through  the  streets  in  front  of  the 
priest,  who  carries  the  host  in  a  precious 
box,  where  it  can  be  seen,  under  a  canopy 
held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.  A  crowd 
of  the  common  people  closes  the  proces- 
sion. In  Spain,  it  is  customary  for  people 
of  distinction  to  send  their  children, 
dressed  as  angels,  to  join  the  procession ; 
the  diflcrent  fraternities  carry  their  i)atron 
saints,  carved  out  of  wood  and  highly 
adorned,  before  the  host;  astonishment 
and  awe  are  produced,  as  well  as  feelings 
of  devotion,  by  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  procession,  by  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  streamers,  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke  from  the  censers,  and  the  solemn 
^und  of  the  music.  The  festival  is  also 
a  general  holyday,  in  which  bull-fights, 
games,  dances  and  other  amusements  are 
not  wanting.  In  Sicily,  all  the  freedom 
of  a  masquerade  is  allowed,  and  passages 
from  Scripture  history  are  represented  in 
the  streets.  The  whole  people  are  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  The  festival  is  kept 
with  more  simplicity  and  dignity  by  the 
G«rman  Catholics.  In  Protestant  coun- 
tries, they  merely  go  round  to  the  churches 
in  processions,  and  celebrate  their  worship 
with  pectiliar  solemnities.  (See  ^i/rament.) 
Corpus  Delicti  (literally,  the  body 
of  tht  crime  or  offence).  It  is  a  figurative 
expression,  used  to  denote  those  external 
marks,  facts  or  circumstances  which  ac- 
company a  crime,  and  without  the  proof 
of  which  the  crime  is  not  supposed  to  be 
established.  We  have  no  correspondent 
expression  in  English,  and  the  preceding 
exposition  is  peculiar  to  the  civil  law  of 
rx)ntinental  Europe.  We  should  say,  that 
certain  proofs  are  indispensable  to  estab- 
lish a  crime,  and  that,  unless  they  exist, 
there  is  no  legal  ground  to  convict  the 
party  ;  so  that  corpus  delicti  is  equivalent 
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to  the  proofe  essential  to  establish  a  crime. 
The  following  observations  have  relerence 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany.  The 
marks  of  guilt,  which  constitute  the  corpus 
delicti,  are,  in  many  cases,  perceptible  in 
the  traces  remaining  {facta  pennanentia) ; 
for  instance,  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  a 
man ;  a  lampoon  posted  up ;  written  or 
printed  words;  counterfeit  writings:  in 
other  cases,  such  traces  exist  only  in  the 
memory  (facta  transeuntia) ;  as  words 
merely  spoken,  &c.  A  criminal  trial  must 
always  rest  upon  a  corpus  delicti  clearly 
substantiated.  Unless  the  death  of  a  man 
is  fully  proved,  and  shown  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  cooperation  of  another, 
no  sentence  of  homicide  can  be  passed. 
An  inspection  of  the  body,  in  case  of  mur- 
der, or  the  statement  of  tlie  injured  party, 
in  less  heinous  offences,  confirmed  with 
an  oath,  &c.,  is,  accordingly,  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  criminal  process.  Entire  de- 
ficiency of  the  corpus  delicti  can  be  sup- 


been  murdered,  until  the  corpse  has 
actually  been  discovered,  or  until  infal- 
lible evidence  of  tlie  murder  has  been 
adduced.  In  crimes  which  leave  no 
traces,  the  whole  possible  proof  rests  on 
witnesses  and  confessions.  Even  a  con- 
fession of^uilt  by  an  accused  party  must 
be  supported  by  other  circumstances ;  e.  g., 
actions  which  have  been  observed  by 
other  persons,  and  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  crime,  and  render  it  probable.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  corpus  delicti,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  the  science  of  medicine 
must  assist  the  law.  Nevertheless,  great . 
uncertainty  oflen  remains,  after  all  the  aid 
which  can  be  thus  attained ;  for  instance, 
in  poisonmgs,  and  in  cases  where  the 
point  in  question  is,  whether  an  infant  was 
born  alive  or  not.  Frequently,  questions 
are  proposed  to  the  physicians,  which 
they  cannot  answer  at  all.  In  such  cases, 
nothing  is  required  of  them  but  the  decla- 
ration that  nothing  can  be  said  with  cer- 
plied   by   no   confession ;   and  the   latter    tainty.     It  is  a  very  important  question, 


remains  without  any  effect;  as,  for  in 
stance,  if  a  person  should  accuse  himself 
of  having  stolen  something  from  another, 
or  of  having  killed  some  one,  and  no  per- 
son could  be  found  from  whom  such  thing 
had  been  stolen,  or  who  had  been  killed. 
In  the  cases  where  the  corpus  delicti  can- 
not be  discovered  by  means  of  immediate 
examination,  because   the   doer   has  de- 


whether  preference  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  testimony  of  the  physician  who  has 
attended  the  deceased  till  his  death,  or  to 
the  opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  court 
at  the  official  examination.*  In  a  famous 
case,  in  Germany,  the  inquest  found 
traces  of  poisoning  by  ai-senic,  though  not 
the  ai-senic  itself,  whilst  tlie  physician 
attending  during  the  last  illness  of  the 


stroyed  all  traces  of  it  (for  instance,  by  a  deceased  asserted  that  no  symptom  of 

total  burning  of  the  corpse  of  a  murder-  poisoning  had  shown  itself,  and  that  the 

ed  person),  other  circumstances  must  be  diseas(i  had  taken  its  natural  course.     In 

sought  for,  which  can  afford  certain  proof  another  case,  the  physician  declared  that 

of  the  crime ;  and  witiiout  them  punish-  the  deceased  had  died  of  the  lock-jaw. 


ment  cannot  be  legally  pronounced  by  the 
court.  It  must  further  be  ascertained,  in 
a  case  of  murder,  that  death  has  ensued 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  ;  or,  rather, 
that  the  wound  inflicted  was,  hi  itself,  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  death.  In  this 
respect,  the  courts  in  (iennany  often  go 


occasioned  by  a  wound,  whilst  the  legal 
examiners  maintained  that  the  wound  had 
been  without  influence  upon  his  death. 

Corpus  Juris  {body  of  law)  is  a  name 
given  to  the  Justinian  code  and  collec- 
tions, in  tlie  12th  centurj',  when  the  sep- 
arate portions  began  to  be  considered  as 


too  far,  by  seeking  for  tlie  most  remote  one  whole.    Under  this  name  are  included 

possibility,  by  which  the  corpus  delicti  may  the  Pandects,  in  three  parts ;  the  fourth 

be   rendered   uncertain.      In  the  famous  part,  containing  the  nine  first  books  of  the 

trial  of  Fonk,  in  Cologne,  it  was  one  of  Code ;  the  fifth  part,  called  the   Volume, 

the  greatest  faults,  that  the  corpus  delicti  containing  tlie  Institutes,  the  Novels,  or 

(the  wounds  in  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  Authentics,  in  nine  subdivisions  or  colla- 

Conen)  had  not  been  examined  with  suf-  tions ;  m  addition  to  which,  the  collections 

ficient  medical  accuracy,  and  that  there  of  feudal  laws,  and  the  modern  imperial 


was  a  search  for  a  murderer  before  the 
murder  was  ascertained.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  a  person  has 
been  executed  as  a  murderer  of  a  missing 


edicts,  forming  a  tenth  collation,  and  the 
three  remaining  books  of  the  code,  are 

In  many  parts  of  Gcrmtmy,  a  physician,  in  the 


person,  who,  after  some  time,  has  reap-  employ  of  the  government,  is  attached  to  each  dis- 

neared.     No  rehance  ought,  in  most  cases,  "•'«-  who  sees  that  proper  heahh  regulations  are 

r*^,        ,        ,        „  ,   ♦».„  „;„„.,^oto««„    tuJt  observed,  makes  reports  respecting  births,  deaths, 

to  be  placed  upon  the  circumstance,  that  &c.,inquiresintothccausesof  deaths  which  are  at- 

several  persons  pretend  to  have  seen  the  tended  with  suspicious  circumstances,  and  is,  ex 

corpse  of  the  individual  believed  to  have  officio,  the  medical  adviser  of  the  judicial  courts. 
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com]irised  in  the  Corpis  Juris.  Some 
scholai-s  have  attenii)tei^  to  add  tJie  later 
edicts  of  the  Roinaiio-Gernian  emiierors, 
as  an  eleventii  collation.  Tliis,  however, 
is  not  acknowledged,  and  the  Corpus  Juris 
civilis  has  been,  since  the  time  of  Accur- 
sius,  considered  as  completed.  Those 
parts,  even  of  the  Justinian  collection  of 
laws,  which  were  brought  by  the  early 
commentators  within  the  circle  of  their 
critical  examinations,  have  not  acquired, 
in  the  Euro])can  courts  of  judicature,  any 
legal  authority,  although  they  have  been 
since  received  into  the  entire  collection  of 
the  Roman  law.  With  the  canonical  or 
papal  laws,  the  same  mode  of  proceeding 
has  been  adopted.  From  the  old  resolves 
of  the  councils,  and  the  papal  decrees, 
genuine  and  spuiious,  Gratian,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  centur}'^,  collected  his  Con- 
cordantia  discordantium  Canonum,  after- 
wards called  the  Decretum.  In  the  13th 
centuiy,  a  collection  of  still  later  pajjal 
decisions  or  decretals,  in  five  books  (com- 
piled by  order  of  Gregory  IX,  by  Ray- 
mond of  Pennafort,  in  12iM),  was  added. 
These  decretals  were  considered  as  sup- 
])lemcntary  and  additional,  and  were  there- 
fore described  and  cited  by  the  name  of 
extra.  Boniface  VIII  (1298)  allowed  the 
addition  of  a  sixth  book.  Clement  V  add- 
ed the  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil of  Vienne  (1311),  under  the  name  of 
the  Clementines,  or  the  seventh  l)ook  of 
decretals,  which  completed  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  aldiough  pope  John  XXII, 
about  1340,  and  a  learned  individual, 
about  1488,  collected  further  decretals  of 
the  popes,  which  were  added  as  supple- 
ments, under  the  name  of  the  Extrava- 
gantes.  The  name  of  Corpv^  Juris  has 
also  been  given  to  many  other  codes  and 
private  collections  of  laws.  There  is  a 
Corpus  Juris  Germanici  Aniiqui,  by  Geor- 
gisch ;  a  Corpus  Juris  Feudcdis,  and  a  Cor- 
pus Juris  Germanici,  publici  et  prlvati,  Mc- 
dii  JEvi,  by  Senkenberg ;  a  Corpus  Juris 
Militaris,  published  at  Leipsic,  &c.  An 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  which  may 
corresj>ond  to  the  imjnovements  of  the 
age,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  a  desideratum.  Late- 
ly, a  very  convenient  edition  for  ordinary 
use  has  been  undertakeii  by  J.  L.  W. 
Beck,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared  (Leipsic).  A  complete  critical 
edition  has  also  been  prepared  by  pro- 
fessor Schrader,  of  Tubingen. 

CoRREA  DE  Serra,  Josej)!!  Francis, 
a  learned  Portuguese  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Serjia,  in  the  prodnce  of  Alentejo,  in 
1750.     He  commenced    Ids    studies   at 


Rome,  finished  his  education  at  Naples, 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  abbe 
Genovesi,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
botany,  at  Rome.  At  the  age  of  27,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  with  his  friend, 
the  duke  of  Lafoens.  Correa'  was  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  establishment 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Lis- 
bon, of  which  the  duke  of  Lafoens  was 
the  founder,  and  the  celebrated  Ponibcl 
the  patron.  The  former  was  appointeil 
president  of  the  academy,  and  Corrca 
standing  secretary.  Both  acted  in  concert, 
and  their  exertions  established  a  cabinet 
of  natural  curiosities,  a  laboratory,  &-c., 
and  particidarly  an  important  printing- 
office,  which  they  succeeded  in  freeing 
from  all  restraints  of  the  press.  Correa 
prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy,  a  collection  of  un- 
published documents  (monttTrtcnfos  inedifos), 
relating  to  the  histoiy  of  his  native  coun- 
try. In  his  botanical  researches,  he  inves- 
tigated the  i)hysiology  of  plants  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.  But,  being  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  a  victim  to  intol- 
erance, he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hasty 
leave  of  Portugal.  He  visited  Paris  iii 
1786.  Here  he  associated  with  Brousso- 
net  (q.  v.),  the  naturalist,  on  the  most  inti- 
mate tenns.  After  the  death  of  Peter  III 
of  Portugal,  his  enemies  lost  their  influ- 
ence, and  he  returned  to  Portugal.  Sub- 
sequently, Broussonet,  flying  from  the 
reign  of  ten-or,  arrived  in  Lisbon,  where 
his  connexion  with  Correa  procured  for 
him  a  flattering  reception  from  the  duke 
of  Lafoens.  But  the  French  emigrants, 
who  could  not  forgive  Broussonet,  for  the 
share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  French  revolution,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
sition as  a  Jacobin  and  a  freemason,  and 
implicated  even  his  friend  Coirea.  Noth- 
ing remained  for  Correa  but  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  as  Broussonet  had  already  done. 
At  this  time,  the  duke  of  Lafoens  kept  hhn 
concealed  several  days  in  the  royal  libra- 
ry. Con-ea  then  went  to  London,  where 
sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  royal 
society,  received  him  under  his  protection, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  society,  and  he 
was  elected  a  member.  He  enriched  the 
memoirs  of  the  society  with  dissertations 
on  subjects  of  natural  histojy.  By  the 
inteiposition  of  the  count  of  Linhares, 
minister  of  the  Portuguese  marine,  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  of  legation  to  the 
embassy  at  London.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Correa  resigned  this  post,  and  re- 
sided 11  years  at  Paris,  where  the  institute 
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elected  him  a  member.  In  1813,  his  sci- 
entific zeal  canied  him  to  the  U.  States 
of  North  America.  While  here,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  appointed  him  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  U.  States. 

Correction  of  the  Press.  As  it  is 
of  much  importance  for  every  one  who 
appears  in  print  to  be  able  to  correct  the 
errors  w^hich  occur  in  setting  up  the  types, 
we  have  thought  that  a  short  account  of 
the  characters  employed  by  printers  for 
this  purpose  might  be  acceptable  to  many 
of  our  readers.  The  first  impression  taken 
from  the  types  is  called  a  proof;  and  al- 
most always  contains  more  or  fewer  errors. 
If  the  person  who  corrects  these  does  not 
understand  the  various  signs  used  in  cor- 
recting by  the  printers,  he  is  veiy  liable  to 
have  his  meaning  mistaken  ;  and  many  of 
the  errors  wliich  occur  in  books  are  to  be 
referred  to  this  source.  Of  the  printers' 
signs,  the  most  important  are  those  which 
folio M^' — When  a  wrong  word  or  letter 
occurs,  a  mark  is  made  through  it,  and 
the  proper  word  or  letter  written  in  tho 
margin  against  the  line  in  which  the  error 
occurs.  If  a  word  or  letter  is  omitted,  a 
caret  (a)  is  placed  under  the  place  where 
it  should  have  stood,  and  the  omission  is 
written  in  the  margin.  If  a  superfluous 
letter  occurs,  it  is  crossed  out,  and  the 

character  S^,  signifying  cfcZe,  written  in  the 

margin.  Where  words  are  improperly 
joined,  a  caret  is  written  under  the  place 
where  the  separatioti  should  be  made,  and 
the  character  if  written  in  the  margin. 
When  syllables  are  improperly  separated, 
they  are  joined  by  a  horizontal  parenthe- 
sis ;  as,  du  ty.     This  parenthesis  is  to  be 

made  in  the  margin,  as  well  as  at  the 
break.  When  words  are  tra!is>posed,  tJiey 
are  to  be  conn»x;tcd  by  a  curved  line,  as, 

not\is,  when  .set  up  for  "ia  not,"  and  the 

character  tr.  is  to  be  written  in  the  mar- 
gin. When  a  letter  is  inverted,  the  mis- 
take is  pointed  out  l)y  such  a  character  as 
G)  in  the  margin.  When  marksof  punc- 
tuation are  omitted,  a  caret  is  put  where 
the  mark  should  have  been  inserted,  and 
the  comma  or  periotl,  &c.,  is  placed  in  the 
margin,  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  as,  (7}.  If 
a  mark  of  quotation  has  been  omitted,  the 
caret  is  made  as  before,  and  a  character 
of  this  sort  \y  or  \^  placed  in  the  margin. 
Words  which  are  to  be  printed  in  Italics 
are  marked  beneath  with  a  single  line ;  as, 
office :  if  in  sjnail  capital.?,  with  two  lines; 


47 


as,  Greece :  if  in  large  capitals,  with  three ; 
as,  James.    Where  these  marks  are  used 


in  correction,  the  abbreviations  Ral.,  small 
caps,  and  caps,  should  be  written  in  the 
margin.  Where  a  word  printed  in  Italics 
is  to  be  altered  to  Reman  letters,  a  line  is 
to  be  drawn  under  it,  and  the  abbrevia- 
tion Ro7n.  is  to  be  written  in  the  margin. 
Where  a  con-ector,  after  aiteriag  a  word, 
changes  his  mind,  and  prefers  to  let  it 
stand,  dots  are  placed  imder  it,  and  the 
word  slet  is  written  in  the  margin.  When 
a  hyphen  is  omitted,  a  caret  is  made  under 
the  })Iace  where  it  should  be,  and  such  a 
character  as  this  {-)  placed  in  the  margin. 
The  omission  of  a  dash  is  pointed  out  in 
the  same  way,  only  the  enclosed  line  in 
the  margin  is  made  a  little  longer.  When 
a  brealv  is  made,  so  as  to  produce  a  divis- 
ion into  paragraphs,  where  this  was  not 
intended,  the  end  of  the  one  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  other  paragraph  are  connected 

by  a  curved  line  (— -,  and  the  words 

no  bixak  are  to  be  written  in  the  margin. 
Where  a  new  paragraph  is  to  be  made,  a 
caret  is  inserted,  and  this  mark  II  placed  in 
the  margin.  Where  blemishes,  such  as 
crooked  lines,  &c.,  appear,  it  is  sufficient  to 
call  the  printer's  attention  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen  to  the  place.  It  is  always  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  the  printer  v/ill  not  malce  any 
alteration  m  the  text,  unless  his  attention 
is  dra^M3  to  it  by  characters  in  the  margin. 
Pereons  correcting  the  press  would  do 
well  to  recollect,  that  no  considerable 
amount  of  matter  can  be  inserted  into  or 
taken  from  a  page,  without  requiring  the 
whole  page  of  types  to  be  deranged  ;  and, 
as  the  length  of  the  page  is  affected  by  the 
alteration,  it  must  be  adjusted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  next  page,  and  so  on  ;  so  that 
all  the  following  pages  may  have  to  be 
disturbed.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable, 
wlien  an  adilition  is  m.ads  amounting  to 
more  tlian  a  few  lettere,  to  stiike  out  some- 
thing of  about  equal  length  in  the  vicinity ; 
so,  when  an  erasure  of  more  than  a  few 
letters  is  made,  it  is  desii?ible  to  introduce 
an  addition,  of  about  the  same  ainount, 
near  the  place  where  it  occurs. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  art  of  printing, 
more  attention  was  paid  than  at  presei.c 
to  the  correction  of  the  press,  the  books 
then  printed  being  comparatively  few  and 
important,  and  supermtended  by  learned 
men  iii  their  progress  tlu-ough  the  press ; 
while,  in  modem  times,  innumerable  pub- 
lications of  temporary  interest  are  sent 
forth  in  great  haste.  Some  of  tlie  old 
presses  are  celebrated  for  great  correct- 
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ness,  aiid  the  works  which  have  issued 
from  them,  therefore,  are  held  in  high 
esteem ;  e.  g.  the  publications  of  the  Aldus- 
es,  the  Stephenses,  &c.  It  was  not  un- 
common in  those  times  for  the  proof-sheets 
to  be  himg  up  in  some  public  place,  tliat 
any  body  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
detecting  en-ors.  From  this  custom  the 
I)roof-sheets  are  still  called,  in  German, 
Aushangthogen  (sheets  hung  out).  Some 
modern  presses  have  been  distinguished  ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  particular  works,  con- 
sisting wholly  or  in  part  of  tables  of  fig- 
ures, or  of  arithmetical  calculations,  a  re- 
ward has  been  offered  for  every  error  dis- 
covered. In  the  preface  to  Vega's  loga- 
rithmic tables,  two  louis  d'ors  are  offered 
for  every  erratum  detected.  On  the  whole, 
however,  more  attention  has  been  paid,  in 
modern  times,  to  elegance  than  to  correct- 
ness of  execution.  Some  of  the  English 
newspapers  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
conectness,  considering  the  rapidity  with 
which  much  of  their  contents  is  printed, 
as  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  speeches, 
delivered  late  at  night,  perhaps  after  mid- 
night, and  given  to  the  pubUc  early  the  next 
morning.  The  Germans,  who  are  distin- 
guished, in  so  many  respects,  for  laborious 
accuracy,  yet  print  with  loss  correctness 
than  the  other  gi-eat  literary  nations.  Some 
of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  their  firet 
authors  have  two  or  three  pages  of  errata. 
CoRREGGio,  Antonio  Allegri,  frequently 
called  Antonio  da  Correggio,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  bom,  in  1494,  at 
Con'eggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and 
was  intended  for  a  learned  profession ;  but 
nature  had  designed  him  for  an  artist.  It 
has  not  been  asceitained  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  his  uistmcter,  who  was 
probably  his  uncle  Lorenzo  Allegri.  His 
genius  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  to  im- 
mortality. It  is  related  that  once,  after 
having  viewed  a  picture  of  the  great  Raph- 
ael, he  exclaimed,  AnclC  io  sono  pittore 
(I  also  am  a  painter) ;  but  it  is  not  proved 
that  Correggio  ever  was  in  Rome  ;  and  in 
Parma  and  Modena,  where,  according  to 
D'Argensville,  he  might  have  seen  works 
of  Raphael,  there  were  none  at  that  time ; 
so  that  this  stoiy  wants  confirmation. 
That  Correggio,  without  having  seen 
either  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters, 
or  the  chefs-d^auvre  of  the  modems  who 
precetled  him,  should  have  become  a 
model  for  his  successors,  by  the  unassisted 
energies  of  his  genius,  renders  him  so 
much  the  more  deserving  of  our  admira- 
tion. Three  qualities  will  always  be  ad- 
mired in  him — grace,  harmony,  and  a  skil- 
ful management  of  the  pencil    There  is  a 


peculiar  grace  in  the  movements  of  his 
figures,  and  a  loveliness  in  their  expres- 
sion, which  takes  possession  of  the  soul. 
These  attitudes  and  movements  could  not 
be   executed   by  any  artist,   without   his 
masterly  skill  in  foreshortciiing,  which  not 
only  gives  greater  variety  to  a  piece,  but 
is  also  favorable  to  gracefulness.     Avoid- 
ing all  roughness  and  hardness,  Coneggio 
sought  to  win  the  soul  by  mild  and  almost 
effeminate  beauties.     He  strove  to  obtain 
this  object  also  by  hannony  of  coloring, 
of  which  he  may  be  called  the  creator. 
He  is  unrivalled  in  the  chiar  oscuro ;  that 
is,  in  the  disposition  of  the  Ught ;  in  the 
grace  and  rounding  of  his  figures,  and  in 
tlie  faculty  of  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  advancing  and  retiring,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Lombard 
school,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
head.     In  his  drapery,  he  calculated  with 
extreme  accuracy  all  the  effects  of  the 
chiar  oscuro.    He  possessed  the  power  of 
passing,  by  the  most  graceful  transition, 
from  the  bright  colore  to  the  half  tints.    It 
was  ever  his  object  to  make  the  principal 
figure  prominent,  that  the  eye,  afler  gaz- 
ing till  it  was  satisfied  on  the  bright  col- 
oi-s,  might  repose  with  pleasure  on  the 
softer  masses.     He  made  a  skilful  use  of 
this  art  in  his  Night  (la  notte  di  Correggio), 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  in  Dres- 
den, where  there  are  seven  pictures  in 
which  his  progress  in  the  art  may  be  rec- 
ognised.     That  this  artist  was   imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  is  proved  by  the 
allusions  which  he  sometimes  introduced 
into  his  pictures ;  for  example,  the  white 
hare  in  the  Zingara  ( Gipsy),  in  Dresden 
and  Naples  (a  Madonna,  which  has  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  Oriental  style 
of  the  drapery  and  head-dress) ;  and  the 
goldfinch,  in  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, at  Naples.     By  the  nearness  of  these 
timorous  animals,  the  idea  of  the  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  the  pei-sons  delineated 
is  strongly  represented,  and  the  stillness 
and  repose  of  the  scene  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind.     Among  his  best 
pictures,  besides  the  Night,  are,  the  St. 
Jerome,  which  has  kindled  the  admiration 
of  several  distinguished  painters  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  them  unjust  towards 
Raphael ;  the  Penitent  Magdalen  ;  the  al- 
tar-pieces of  St.  Francis,  St.  George  and 
St.  Sebastian ;   Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives  (in  Spam) ;  Cupid  (in  Vienna) ;  the 
fresco  paintmg,  in  Parma ;  and,  above  all, 
the  paintings  on  the  ceihng  of  the  cathe- 
dral, in  the  same  city.     He  died  in  1534. 
The  story  of  his  extreme  poverty,  and  of 
his  death  in  consequence  of  it,  1ms  been 
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long  since  disproved,  yet  Oehlenschlager 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best 
tragedies  in  German  and  Danish. 

CoRREGiDOR,  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  a 
magistrate  ;  a  police  judge  with  appellate 
jurisdiction. 

Correze;  a  French  department,  form- 
ed of  a  part  of  what  was  the  Lower  Li- 
mousin.   (See  Departments.) 

Corridor  {Italian  and  Spanish),  in  ar- 
chitecture ;  a  galleiy  or  long  aisle  leading 
to  several  chambers  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  sometimes  wholly  enclosed, 
sometimes  open  on  one  side.  In  fortifi- 
cation, corridor  signifies  the  same  as  cov- 
ert-way, which  see. 

CoRRiENTES,  Las  ;  a  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  Santa  F6,  at  the  union  of  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  440  miles  north  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  Ion.  60°  36'  W. ;  lat.  27° 
SO'  S. ;  population,  about  4500. 

Corrosives  (from  corrodere,  to  eat 
away),  in  surgery,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
are  applied  to ;  such  are  burnt  alum,  white 
precipitate  of  mercury,  white  vitriol,  red 
precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  antimony, 
lapis  infemalis,  &c. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  (See Mercury.) 

Corruption  of  Blood.  [See Attainder.) 

Corsairs  (from  the  Italian  corso,  the 
act  of  running,  incursion)  are  pirates  who 
cruise  after  and  capture  merchant  vessels. 
Commonly  those  pirates  only  which  sail 
from  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  the  ports 
of  Morocco,  are  called  corsairs.  Those 
ships  which,  in  time  of  war,  ai-e  hcensed 
by  European  or  American  governments 
to  seize  upon  hostile  ships,  are  called  pri- 
vateers. Lord  Byron's  Corsair,  it  is  well 
known,  derives  its  name  from  the  charac- 
ter of  tiie  hero. 

Corset  ;  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
intended  to  preserve  or  display  the  beau- 
ties of  the  female  form.  Its  name  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  its  peculiar 
action  of  tightening  or  comi)ressing  the 
body,  and  may  be  compounded  of  the 
French  words  corps  and  serrer. — The  in- 
fluence of  female  charms,  among  civilized 
people,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  extensive 
and  beneficial,  and  the  sex  have  always 
regarded  the  possession  of  beauty  as  their 
richest  endowment,  and  thought  its  acqui- 
sition to  be  cheaply  made  at  any  expense 
of  fortune.  To  this  cause  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  origin  of  the  cosmetic  arts,  with 
their  countless  baneful  and  innocent  pre- 
scriptions, for  restoring  smoothness  to  the 
skin,  and  reviving  the  delicate  roses  upon 
cheeks  too  rudely  visited  by  sickness  or 
time.    The  preservation  or  production  of 


beauty  of  form,  as  even  more  admired 
than  mere  regularity  of  features,  or  from 
being,  apparently,  more  attainable  by  art, 
received  an  early  and  am[)le  share  of  at- 
tention, and  has  largely  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  the  fair  iispirants  for  love  and 
admiration.  It  is  our  office  now  to  aid 
them  to  tlie  utmost  in  attaining  their 
wishes,  by  indicating  the  true  principles 
upon  which  the  corset  should  be  con- 
structed, and  the  attentions  necessary  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  its  application. 
Of  the  abuse  of  this  instrument  of  the  toi- 
let, and  the  dire  catalogue  of  miseries  it 
often  occasions,  the  writer  has  elsewhere 
spoken  at  large,  and  readers  are  referi'ed 
thereto,  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  great  e\'ils  may  flow  from  an  appa- 
rently trifling  cause.* — To  prevent  the 
form  from  too  early  showing  the  uiroads 
of  time  ;  to  guard  it  from  slight  inelegan- 
ces, resulting  from  improper  position,  or 
the  character  of  exterior  drapery  ;  to  se- 
cure the  beauteous  proportions  of  the  bust 
from  compression  or  displacement ;  and, 
at  once,  agreeably  to  disjilay  the  general 
contour  of  the  figure,  without  impeding 
the  gracefulness  of  its  motions,  or  the  gen- 
tle undulations  caused  by  natural  respira- 
tion, are  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  cor- 
set. For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  smoothest  and  most  elas- 
tic materials,  should  be  accurately  adapted 
to  the  individual  wearer,  so  that  no  point 
may  receive  undue  pressure,  and  should 
never  \ye  drawn  so  tight  as  to  interfere 
with  perfectly  fiee  breathing,  or  with 
graceful  attitudes  and  movements.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  corsets  should  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  those  barbai'ous  innova- 
tions of  steel  and  whalebone,  which,  by 
causing  disease,  have  thrown  them  into 
disrepute,  and  which,  under  no  circum- 
stances, can  add  to  the  value  of  tlie  instru- 
ment, when  worn  by  a  well-formed  uidi- 
vidual.  Such  hurtful  apphances  were 
first  resorted  to  by  the  ugly,  deformed  or 
diseased,  who,  having  no  natui-al  preten- 
sions to  figure,  i)leased  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  being  able,  by  main  strength, 
exerted  upon  steel-ribbed,  whaleboned  and 
padded  corsets,  to  squeeze  themselves  into 
delicate  proportion?.  If,  however,  it  be 
remembered  that  the  use  of  corsets  is 
to  preserve  and  display  a  fine  figure,  not 
to  make  one,  fuid  that  they  are  to  be  sec- 
ondary to  a  judicious  course  of  diet  and 
exercise,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
such  injurious  agents  are  utterly  uncalled 

*  See  an  essay  on  tlie  evils  caused  by  tight 
lacinsf,  appended  to  Godman's  addresses  delivered 
on  various  occasions,  I'hilnd.  182U. 
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lor  in  their  coinposition.  By  selecting  a 
material  proportioned,  in  its  thickness  and 
elasticity,  to  the  size,  age,  &c.,  of  the  wear- 
er, and  by  a  proper  employment  of  quilt- 
ing and  wadding,  they  may  l)c  made  of 
any  proper  or  allowable  degi-cc  of  stiffness. 
If  it  be  then  accurately  fitted  to  the  shape 
of  the  individual,  and  laced  no  tigliter  than 
to  apply  it  comfortably,  all  the  advantages 
of  the  corset  may  be  fully  obtained.  But 
such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  course  gen- 
erally pui-sued.  Ladies  purchase  coraots  of 
the  most  fashionable  makers,  and  of  the 
most  fashionable  patterns  and  materials, 
regardless  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  their  own 
figures,  which  may  require  a  construction 
and  material  of  very  different  description. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  females,  nat- 
urally endowed  with  fine  forms,  wear  cor- 
sets designed  for  such  as  are  dispropor- 
tionately thick  or  thin,  and  destroy  the 
graceful  ease  of  their  movements,  by  hedg- 
ing themselves  in  the  steel  and  whalebone 
originally  intended  to  reduce  the  super- 
abundant coi-pulence  of  some  luxurious 
dowager.  As  no  two  human  figures  are 
Ijreciscly  alike,  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
that  the  coreet  should  be  suited  with  the 
minutest  accuracy  to  the  wearer ;  and  a 
naturally  good  figure  cannot  derive  advan- 
tage from  any  corset  but  one  constructed 
and  adapted  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated. Slight  iiTCgularities  or  defects  may 
l)e  remedied  or  rendered  inconspicuous, 
by  judicious  application  of  wadding,  or  by 
inteiposing  an  additional  thickness  of  the 
cloth.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
certain  changes  occur  to  the  female  frame, 
after  tlie  cares  of  maternity  have  com- 
menced, which  are  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. Among  these,  the  general  enlarge- 
ment or  filling  up  of  the  figure  is  the  most 
observable,  but  is  never  i)roductivc  of  in- 
elegance, unless  it  take  place  veiy  dispro- 
portionately. The  undue  enlargement  of 
the  btist  and  waist  is  most  dreaded,  and 
the  attempt  to  restrain  their  devclopement 
by  mere  force  lias  led  to  the  most  perni- 
cious abuse  of  the  corset.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  judiciously  fitted  corset^ 
v/hose  object  should  be  to  support  and 
gently  compress,  might,  in  such  o^ses,  be 
advantageously  worn ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood, 
that  the  corset  can  only  Ix;  really  beneficial 
when  combined  witii  a  proper  attention  to 
diet  and  exercise.  Thus  many  ladies,  who 
dread  the  dis-figurement  produced  by  obes- 
ity, and  constantly  wear  the  most  unyield- 
ing and  uncomfortable  corsets,  lejid  an 
entirely  hiactis'e  life,  and  indulge  in  rich 
and  luxurious  food.    Under  such  circum- 


stances, it  is  vain  to  hope  that  beauty  of 
figure  can  be  maintained  by  corsets,  or 
that  they  can  efllct  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  cramping  and  restraining  the 
movements,  and  causing  discomfort  to  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  proper  exer- 
cise, and  abstinence  from  all  but  the  s;?n- 
plest  food,  would  enable  the  corset  to  per- 
form its  part  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  is  another  ciTor,  in  relation  to  cor- 
sets, as  prejudicial  as  it  is  general,  and 
calling  for  the  serious  attention  of  all  those 
concerned  in  the  education  of  j'oung  la- 
dies. This  error  is  the  belief  that  girls 
just  approaching  their  majority  should  be 
constantly  kept  under  tlie  influence  of 
cors(;ts,  in  order  to  form  their  figures. 
They  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  disci- 
pline of  strict  lacing,  at  a  period  when,  of 
all  others,  its  tendency  is  to  jiroduce  the 
most  extensive  mischief.  At  this  time,  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  a  state  of 
energetic  augmentation  ;  and  interference 
witli  the  proper  expansion  of  any  one  set 
is  productive  of  permanent  injuiy  to  the 
whole.  So  far  from  making  a  fine  form, 
the  tendency  is  directly  tlie  reverse,  since 
the  restraint  of  the  corsets  detrimentally 
interferes  with  the  perfection  of  the  frame. 
The  muscles,  being  compressed  and  held 
inactive,  neither  acquire  thejr  due  size  nor 
strength;  and  a  stiff,  awkward  carriage, 
with  a  thin,  flat,  ungraceful,  inel.'igant  per- 
son, is  the  too  frequent  result  of  such  in- 
judicious treatment.  The  corset  of  a  girl, 
from  her  12th  or  15th  year  till  her  2l8t, 
should  be  nothing  more  than,  a  cotton 
jacket,  made  so  as  rather  to  brace  her 
shoulders  back,  but  without  improper 
compression  of  the  arm-pits,  and  devoid 
of  all  stiffening,  but  what  is  proper  to  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made.  At  this  age, 
slight  imperfections  of  form,  or  inelegan- 
ces of  movement,  are  especially  Avithin 
tlie  control  of  well-directed  exercise  and 
appropriate  diet :  force  is  utteriy  unavail- 
ing, and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than 
that  of  causing  injury.  We  may  conclude 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  use  of  the 
corset,  by  imbodying  the  whole  in  a  few 
plain,  general  rules:— 1st.  Corsets  should 
be  made  of  smooth,  soft,  elastic  materials. 
2d.  They  should  be  accurately  fitted  and 
modified  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  figure 
of  each  wearer.  3d.  No  other  stiffening 
should  be  used  but  that  of  quihing  or  pad- 
ding ;  the  bones,  steel,  &c.,  should  be  lefl 
to  the  deformed  or  diseased,  for  whom 
they  were  originally  intended.  4th.  Cor- 
sets should  never  be  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
impede  regular,  natural  breathing,  as,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  the  improvement  of 
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figure  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
air  of  awkward  restraint  caused  by  such 
lacing.  5tli.  They  should  never  be  worn, 
either  loosely  or  tightly,  during  the  lioui-s 
appropriated  to  sleep,  as,  by  impeding  res- 
piration, and  accumulating  the  heat  of  the 
system  improperly,  they  invariably  injure. 
6th.  The  corset  for  young  persons  should 
be  of  the  simplest  character,  and  worn  in 
the  lightest  and  easiest  manner,  allowing 
their  lungs  full  play,  and  giving  the  fonn 
its  fullest  opportunity  for  expansion. — At 
this  remote  period,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  corset,  in  some  form, 
might  not  have  belonged  to  the  complex 
toilet  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  ladies.  We 
find  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  chap,  iii,  in- 
veighing against  their  numerous  and  use- 
less decorations — "the  bravery  of  their 
tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet,  and 
their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the 
moon,  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and 
the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  legs,  and  the  head-bands,  and 
the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings 
and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wim- 
ples, and  the  crisping-pins,  the  glasses,  and 
the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the 
vails."  This  catalogue,  at  least,  shows  that 
the  disposition  evinced  by  the  fair  sex  to 
adorn  their  persons,  and  render  them  more 
attractive,  is  not  of  modem  origin,  but 
most  probably  originated  with  our  gi'eat 
mother  Eve.  The  earliest  and  most  de- 
lightful record  we  have  of  a  contrivance 
like  the  corset,  among  Ethnic  writers,  is 
Homer's  account  of  the  girdle,  or  cestus, 
of  Venus,  mother  of  the  Loves  and  Graces, 
which  even  the  haughty  Juno  is  fabled  to 
have  boiTovved,  in  order  to  make  a  more 
profound  im])ression  upon  her  rather  un- 
manageable husband,  Ju})iter.  This  gir- 
dle was  invested  by  the  poet  with  magical 
qualities,  which  rendered  the  wearer  iire- 
aistibly  fascinating : — 

"  In  this  was  every  art  and  every  charm 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  wann — 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire, 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  siehs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes" 

Pope,  Iliad,  book  xiv,  line  247,  &,c. 

This,  after  all,  we  are  pereuaded,  was 
nothing  but  such  a  corset  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning,  worn  by  an  ele- 
gant form,  to  which  it  was  accurately 
adapted.  Even  Venus  herself  could  not 
look  otherwise  than  awkward  and  repul- 
sive in  one  of  the  armadillo,  shell-like 
machines,  which  are  sold  as  fashionable, 
without  regard  to  their  inelegance.  The 
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costume  of  the  ancient  Greek  ladies  wae, 
in  every  particular,  opposed  to  stiffness  or 
personal  restraint ;  and  we  find  that  the 
cestus,  or  girdle,  to  gather  the  flowing  re- 
dundance of  their  robes  around  the  waist, 
was  considered  sufficient  tor  the  display 
of  their  enchanting  Ibmis.  The  Roman 
ladies  were  great  adepts  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  toilet,  though  )iot  i)ossessed  of  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  Grecian  l)eau- 
ties.  We  find  among  them  rudiments  of 
the  corset,  in  the  bandages  which  they 
wore  around  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  shape  of  the  bosom,  and 
displaying  it  to  advantage.  They  were 
commonly  made  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth, 
and  are  alluded  to,  in  several  instances,  by 
the  poets.  Thus,  in  Terence,  we  find 
Chaerea  saying  to  his  servant,  concerning 
an  unknown  beauty  who  attracted  his  at- 
tention— "  This  girl  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  ours,  whom  their  mothers  force 
to  stoop,  and  make  them  bind  their  bosoms 
with  bandages,  in  order  to  appear  more 
slender"  {Haud  similis  virgo  est  virgi- 
num  nostrarum,  quas  matrcs  stiuknt  demis- 
sis  humeris,  vincio  pedore,  ut  gntcilte  sient). 
Ter.,  Eun. — A  writer  in  the  French  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Sciences,  in  an  article 
on  corsets,  which  the  reader  may  compare 
with  the  present,  states  that  the  whale- 
boned  corset,  dividing  the  female  form 
into  two  parts,  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
German  costume,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  some  pictures  of  celebrated  masters. 
We  are  not,  however,  prej>ared  to  retract 
our  opinion,  that  such  contrivances  were 
first  resorted  to  in  cases  of  deformity ;  for, 
on  inquiry,  vve  find  that  the  German  fe- 
males, as  described  by  the  Roman  writei-s, 
wore  dresses  tight  to  tlie  pei-son,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  artificial  contri- 
vances to  give  it  a  peculiar  fonn.  The 
dress  of  both  sexes  was  similar,  consisting 
of  a  sagum  or  cloak  cla.sped  at  the  throat, 
and  a  vest  or  tunic  which  fitted  tightly, 
and  showed  all  the  form.  Tegumcn  fait 
sagum, fibula  si  definsset,  spina  confertum ; 
locitpletissimi  distinguxbantur  veste,  non 
fluxa,  sed  stricta,  ac  pens  singida  -membra 
expnmente :  idemfeminis  habitus  qui  et  viris. 
B.  AuBAMUs,  De  Moiib.  etc.  omn.  Gent. 
It  might  prove  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  influence  which  the  costume  of  the 
mailed  knights,  during  the  age  of  chivahy, 
had  upon  female  dress,  aind  whether  much 
of  the  disposition  to  display  the  entire 
figure,  as  fiir  as  possible,  did  not  arise 
from  this  display  constantly  made  by  the 
male  sex,  in  their  closely-fitting  armor.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far,  however,  to  engage 
in  such  an  examination  here ;  neither  shall 
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we  attempt  to  copy  M.  de  Jouy's  account 
of  the  thoracic  corset  of  the  Bayaderes  of 
India  (a  finely-woven  net  made  of  baik, 
which  is  worn  about  the  bust,  and  never 
laid  aside),  as  having  but  little  relation  to 
the  objects  wc  have  in  view. — Through- 
out our  observations,  we  have  spoken  of 
a  certain  degree  of  display  of  the  female 
form,  as  not  incompatible  v/ith  correctness 
of  mannei-s.    But  tliere  is  a  Ihnit  which,  we 
l)elievc,  cannot  be  exceeded  without  imme- 
diate detriment  to  public  monils,  and  pos- 
itive oflTence  to  delicacy.     A  sjiirit  of  ri- 
ralry  and  emulation  to  excel  in  dress  has 
fi'eqaently  betrayed   females  of  unques- 
tionable character  into  v/earing  costumes 
which  their  modesty  would  shrink  from 
under  ordinaiy  circumstances.     Perhaps 
a    majority  of  them,   exclusively  intent 
upon  their  gv,ii  ajlomment,  do  not  reflect 
u{)on  the  consequences  that  may  result 
from  their  appearance  in  public.     It  is 
certainly  cxactuig  a  great  deal  of  young 
men,  in  the  full  vigor  of  hfe,  to  expect 
them  to  behold,  uumoved,  the  most  seduc- 
tive of  forms  displiiyed  with  all  the  allure- 
ments of  dress,  in  such  a  manner  as  scarce- 
ly to  leave  any  thing  for  the  imagination  ; 
nor  is  it  suqirising,  that  their   passions 
should   be   excited,  and  their  principles 
shaken,  when,  in  the  street,  in  church,  and, 
in  short,  every   where,  such   exhibitions 
are  constantly  place<I  before  them.     It 
cannot  be   doubted,  but  that  this  cause 
daily  operjites  to  the  deterioration  of  public 
morals ;  and  it  is  full  time  that  it  should 
leceive  the  serious  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians.      There  was  a  time  when  this 
mode  of  dressing  to  display  every  personal 
charm   was    peculiar  to  an   unfortunate 
class  of  beings,  regarded  as  lost  to  all  the 
modesty  and  dignity  of  the  sex ;  but  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  this  distinction 
between  the  lost  and  the  reputable  no 
longer  exists  in   our  great  cities,  where 
leadej-s  of  fashion  and  celebrated  beauties, 
claiming  tlie  highest  rank  and  character, 
are   most  remarkable   for  the   solicitude 
Avith  v/hich  they  prepai-e  their  lovely  j>er- 
sons  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  in  all 
tlicir  profwrtions,  by  tlie  passing  crowd ! 
We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  sub- 
ject, did  v/e  not  hope  that  a  slight  animad- 
version upon  its  evil  tendency  would  help 
to  produce  its  con-ection.    It  has  an  im- 
mediate influeiice  in  lowering  the  sex  in 
the  estimation  of  men,  since  it  lessens 
their  reverence  for  I)eings    they  would 
otherwise  always  look  upon  with  deep 
respect ;  and  surely  the  fair  sex  have  not 
yet  to  learn,    that    modest  reserve  and 
retiring  delicacy  m-e  among  the  most  po- 


tent auxiliaries  of  their  charms.  That 
they  should  rush  into  the  extreme  we 
have  deprecated,  appears  to  result  merely 
from  inattention ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  but  a  short  time  will  claps*)  belore 
they  will  strictly  respect  the  boundaries 
established  by  good  sense  and  good  tasie, 
united  with  the  lovely  purity  inherent  m 
their  sex,  remembering  the  exclamation  of 
the  poet — 

"  O!  Benuly  is  a  hcly  ihiiig- 

When  vtfiled  and  anlained  from  the  sighl 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumiiiing 
One  only  mansion  wiih  her  light." 

jMlla  Rookh. 

Corsica,  the  third  in  size  of  the  Italian 
islands,  is  separated  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Sardinia  by  the  straits  oi"  Boni- 
facio, which  are  10  miles  in  breadth.  It 
is  about  50  miles  distant  irom  Tuscany, 
and  100  from  France.  It  contains  3700 
square  miles,  18  large  towns,  of  which  4 
are  seaports  (with  3  harbors,  capable  of  con- 
taining large  fleets),  5  markei-towns,  560 
villages,  including  63  piives,  or  cultivatful 
valleys,  jmd  180,400  inhabitants.  San  Fio- 
renzo,  which  has  fine  roads  for  ships  to 
anchor  in,  ought  to  be  the  capital,  and  to 
be  fortified.  A  range  of  mountains,  with 
numerous  branches,  traverses  the  whole 
extent  of  the  island,  and,  near  the  middle, 
rises  to  such  an  elevation,  that  the  snow 
remains  on  the  summits  during  the  gi"eater 
pait  of  the  year.  The  mcnte  Rotondo  and 
the  montc  d'Oro  (from  8  to  9000  feet  in 
height)  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 
This  chain  of  mountains  consists,  in  part, 
of  precipitous  rocks,  and  is,  in  part,  over- 
spread with  forests.  A  number  of  small 
rivers,  of  which  the  Golo  alone  is  naviga- 
ble, flow  easterly  and  westerly  into  the 
sea.  Most  of  these  frequently  become 
dry  in  summer.  The  eastern  coast  is 
more  fiat  than  the  western,  on  which  are 
most  of  the  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  mild,  since  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  ren- 
dered less  opjjrcssive  by  the  high  moun- 
tains and  sea  breezes.  The  air,  in  many 
pa.ns  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  many 
hikes  of  stagnant  water,  is  unhealthy  ;  find 
these  districts  have,  consequently,  become 
desolate.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particu- 
larly in  the  valleys  and  near  the  coast ; 
for  v/hich  reason  the  inhabitants,  although 
very  inattentive  to  agriculture,  yet  reap  a 
sufficient  supply  of  grain  for  their  neces- 
sities (with  the  cxcejrtion  of  oats,  which 
are  not  produced  there).  The  lower  order 
of  Corsicans  subsist,  commonly,  on  chest- 
nuts, and  seldom  obtaui  wheat  bread. 
Wine,  which  resembles  the  Malaga  and 
French  wines,  notwithstanding  the  negli- 
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gent  mode  of  cultivation,  is  obtained  in 
abundance.  The  island  also  produces 
inucii  flax,  and  oranges,  which  form  an 
aiticle  of  export,  in  perfection.  It  is 
covered  with  Ibrcsts  of  chestnut  and  oak- 
trees,  great  (luautities  of  olive-trees,  fir- 
trees  and  birch-trees,  which  reach  the 
elevation  of  from  120  to  130  feet.  The 
breotling.of  cattle  is  earned  on  here  to  a 
gieat  extent ;  but  the  horse,  a.s3  and  mule 
are  of  a  small  breed  :  the  homed  cattle 
are,  indeed,  large,  but  very  lean  ;  and  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse.  Tlie  tuimy, 
anchovy,  and  oyster  fisheries  afford  the 
inhabitants  one  of  their  principal  employ- 
ments. The  mountains  contain  various 
kinds  of  minerals ;  and  yet  the  art  of  work- 
ing mines  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 
The  iron  is  celebrated  for  its  good  quali- 
ties.— The  Corsicans  are  still  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  majority  of  them  are 
Italians,  and  profess  the  Catholic  rehgion. 
Industry  is  unknown.  Even  the  most 
necessary  mechanics  are  wanting:  each 
one  makes  for  himself  almost  every  thing 
he  has  need  ofl  Their  habitations,  furni- 
ture and  clothing  are  miserable,  and  there 
is  a  great  want  of  good  seminaries  for 
education.  Valor,  love  of  freedom,  indo- 
lence, and  desire  of  revenge,  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Corsicans.  As  late  as 
the  year  1822,  the  prefect  of  Corsica,  in  a 
pamphlet,  urged  the  French  goveniment 
to  legalize  the  practice  of  duelling  there, 
because  the  quarrels  of  the  inhabitants 
often  became  hereditaiy  feuds.  Until  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  were 
masters  of  this  island.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Romany.  In  later  times, 
Coi-sica  was,  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Vandals,  and  afterwards 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperoi-s  and  the  Goths.  In  850, 
the  Coi-sicans  were  conquered  by  the  Sar- 
acens, who  held  tliem  in  subjection  until 
the  Ijcginning  of  the  11th  century;  at 
which  thne  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Pisa.  In  1284,  this  island  submitted  to  tlie 
dominion  of  the  Genoese,  who  had  before, 
in  806,  subdued  it,  but  were  unable  to  retain 
j>ossession  of  it  for  a  -long  time,  Exas- 
jjeratcd  by  the  ojjprcssions  of  the  Genoese 
government  during  400  years,  the  Corsi- 
cans took  up  arms,  in  1729,  and,  since 
that  time,  liave  never  submitted  to  the 
Genoese.  Genoa  called  in  the  imperial 
forces  in  1730,  and  the  French,  in  1738, 
to  their  assistance.  In  173G,  baron  The- 
odore von  Neuhof  (see  Theodore),  a  West- 
j)haUan,  so  won  the  afiections  of  the  Cor- 
sicans, that  they  elected  him  kuig,  under 
the  name  of  Tlmdore  I.    He  left  them, 


upon  the  landing  of  the  French,  to  seek 
for  foreign  aid.  The  French  evacuated 
the  island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  in  1741,  and  another  insurrec- 
tion took  place.  In  1755,  thy  Corsican 
senate  appointed  Pascal  Paoli  (q.  v.)  their 
general,  who  conducted  their  affairs  with 
so  much  success,  that  the  Genoese,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  of  the 
French  garrisons  (afler  1764),  were  able  to 
retain  in  their  possession  only  a  few  mari- 
time towns,  with  the  capital,  Bastia,  and 
renounced  the  hope  of  ever  bringing  the 
island  again  into  subjection.  They,  there- 
fore, in  1768,  abandoned  these  places  to 
France,  by  a  treaty,  which  Spinola  and 
the  duke  of  Choiseul  concluded  at  Paris, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  king 
of  France  should  reduce  the  island,  and 
govern  it  imtil  the  republic  should  repay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  convention 
was  a  mere  subterfuge  to  deceive  the 
English,  and  to  save  the  senate  from  the  re- 
proach of  a  sale.  Tljc  French  thought 
that  the  subjugation  of  Corsica  could  be 
effected  by  a  small  militai-y  force ;  but 
Paoli,  in  the  expectation  of  assistance  from 
England,  made  so  spirited  a  resistance, 
that  the  expedition  soon  cost  the  French 
30,000,000  livrcs,  although  they  had  gained 
no  important  advantages.  The  number 
of  the  French  troops  was  afterwards  in- 
creased, so  tliat  they  amounted  to  30,000 
men,  under  the  marshal  de  Vaux,  Eng- 
land still  remained  inactive ;  and,  in  sev- 
eral actions,  the  Corsicans  were  so  un- 
mindful of  their  duty,  that  Paoli,  in  de- 
spair, gave  up  all  thoughts  of  resistance, 
and,  in  June,  1769,  fled  to  England, 
v/here  he  was  supported  by  a  pension 
fiom  the  king,  A  partisan  warfare  was, 
however,  maiutainc<l  in  the  mountains 
until  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  Frencli 
revolution,  Corsica  was  incorporated  with 
France,  as  a  separate  department,  and 
sent  deputies  to  the  national  convention. 
Paoli  now  returned  to  his  native  land  ;  but 
the  terrorists  required  hia  presence  at 
Paris,  where  he  would  inevitably  have 
been  jiut  to  death.  He  ihere,fore  unfurled 
tlie  baimer  of  the  Death's  head  (the  old 
Corsican  arms),  and  summoned  his  cotm- 
tiymen  to  his  standard.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English,  wlio  landed  Feb,  18, 
1794,  he  reduced  Bastia,  ]\Iay  22,  and 
Calvi,  Aug,  4.  The  Corsicans  submitted 
to  the  British  sceptre,  in  a  general  con- 
vention of  deputies,  at  Cortc,  June  18, 
1794.  Corsica  was  constituted  a  kingdo.m, 
under  tlie  government  of  a  viceroy  (Elli- 
ot) ;  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England 
were  adopted ;  and  a  parliament,  such  as 
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Ireland  had,  was  established.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  people  were  avei-se  to  the 
Enghsh,  whom  they  regarded  as  heretics, 
and  the  French  party  again  appeared  on 
the  island,  in  Oct.,  J  796,  under  general 
Gentili.  Sickness  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  English  very  critical :  their  power 
was  still  further  weakened  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  neighboring  city  of  Leghorn, 
by  the  French,  in  1796 ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  evacuated  Coi-sica.  Since 
1811,  the  island  has  formed  a  French  de- 
partment, of  which  Bastia  is  tlie  capital. 
The  revenue  received  from  the  island  by 
France,  in  1821,  amounted  only  to  500,000 
francs,  while  the  administration  of  it 
costs  the  crown,  yearly,  the  sum  of 
3,000,000  fiancs.  (See  Memoirs  of  JVapo- 
leon,  Fourth  Part  (London,  1824),  by  count 
Montholon ;  Sketches  of  Corsica  in  1823, 
tmth  Specimens  of  its  JVaHonal  Poetry,  by 
Robert  Benson  (London,  1825,  with  51 
copperplate  en^avings) ;  and  Boswell's 
Accowxt  of  Corsica.) 

CoRso.  The  Coi-so  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Rome,  and,  Hke  the  chief 
streets  in  many  Italian  cities  (Florence, 
for  example),  derives  its  name  from  the 
horse-races  which  enliven  the  evenings 
of  the  camival.  The  Coi-so,  at  Rome,  is 
nearly  3500  paces  in  length,  and  is  en- 
closed by  high  and  mostly  splendid  edi- 
fices ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  proportionate  ; 
so  that,  in  most  parts,  not  above  three 
carriages  can  go  abreast.  The  higher 
class  of  citizens  take  the  air  in  carnages, 
which  form  a  veiy  long  row.  This  even- 
ing promenade,  which,  in  all  large  Italian 
cities  is  splendid,  and  is  imitated  in  very 
small  towns  (although  it  may  have  only  a 
few  coaches),  attracts  great  numbei-s  of 
spectatoi-s  on  foot.  The  carnival  is  the 
gayest  of  the  festivals ;  and,  at  this  time, 
the  Corso  appeai-s  in  its  greatest  splendor. 
(See  Gothe's  description  of  the  Roman 
camival  and  the  Corso.) 

Cortes.  The  cortes  was  the  old  as- 
sembly of  the  estates  in  Spain  and  Portti- 
gal.  In  Spain,  the  cortes  of  Castile,  which 
was  composed  of  the  nobility  of  the  first 
rank,  the  superior  ecclesiastics,  the  knights 
of  the  orders  of  St.  James,  Calatrava  and 
Alcantara,  and  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain cities,  held  the  first  rank  during  the 
time  of  the  united  Spanish  monarchy. 
In  early  times,  the  king  was  veiy  depend- 
ent upon  them ;  indeed,  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  makuig  war, 
and  frequently  exercised  it  in  opposition 
to  the  throne.  In  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  Arragon,  the  form  of  government 
was  very  remarkable.    A  supreme  judge. 


called  d  justizia,  selected  from  persons 
of  the  second   class,   presided   over  the 
administration   of  the   government.     He 
decided   all   questions  and   disputes   be- 
tween   tlic    kuig  and   his   subjects,   and 
confined    the    royal    power    within    the 
constitutional  limits.     King  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile  succeeded 
in  rendering  themselves   independent  of 
the  estates  {las  cortes)  ;   arid   aflenvards, 
when  the  Castiiians  dared  to  resist  an  un- 
constitutional tax,  at  a  meeting  convoked 
at  Toledo,  by  Charles,  in  1538,  the  king 
abolished  this  assembly  of   the  estates. 
After  this,  neither  the  clergy  nor  nobility 
were  assembled :  deputies  from  18  cities 
were  sometimes,  however,  convened,  but 
this  only  in  case  subsidies  were  to  be 
granted.     Philip  II  restrained  the  liberties 
of  the  Arragonese  in   1591.     Afler  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  Philip  V  de- 
prived those  provinces    which   had  ad- 
hered to  the  Austrian  party  of  the  privi- 
leges that  still  remained  to  them.    From 
that    time,    the    cortes    were    convened 
only  to  pay  homage  to  the  king,  or  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  or  when  a  question 
respecting  the   succession  to   the  throne 
was  to  be  determined.    But  when  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  extend  his  influence  over 
Spain  (see  the  articles  Ferdinand  VII,  and 
Spain  since  1808),  lie  convoked  (June  15, 
1808)  a  junta  of  the  cortes  at  Bayonne.  In 
their  last  session  (June  7, 1812),  a  nevw  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  them.     The  9th 
article  regulated  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  cortes,  and  provided  that  they  should 
consist  of  25  archbishops,  25  nobles,  and 
122  representatives  of  the  people.     Napo- 
leon afterwards  attempted,  by  offering  to 
restore  the  cortes  to  their  ancient  impor- 
tance, to  gain  over  the  Spanish  nobility, 
and,  through  them,  the  people,  but  failed. 
(In  regard  to  the  new  cortes  in  Spain  and 
PoHugal,  see  those  articles.)     In   1828, 
don  Miguel  assembled  the  cortes  of  Por- 
tugal, in  order  to  be  acknowledged  by 
them,  and  to  give  his  usurpation  an  ap- 
pearance of  legitimacy. 

CoRTEz,  Fernando,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  born  in  1485,  at  Medelin,in  Estre- 
madura,  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1504, 
where  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  fleet,  which  he 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Cortez 
quitted  San-Iago,  Nov.  18,  1518,  with  10 
vessels,  600  Spaniards,  18  horses,  and  some 
field-pieces.  He  landed  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  sight  of  the  horses,  on 
which  the  Spaniards  were  mounted ;  the 
movable  fortresses,  in  which  they  had 
crossed  the  ocean ;  the  iron  which  covered 
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them;  the  noise  of  the  cannon; — all  these 
objects  alarmed  the  natives.  Cortez  en- 
tered the  town  of  Mexico  Nov,  18,  1519. 
Montezuma,  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
received  him  as  his  master ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, it  is  said,  thouglit  him  a  god 
and  a  child  of  the  gun.  He  destroyed  the 
idols  in  the  temples,  to  whom  human  sac- 
rifices were  oflered,  and  placed  in  their 
room  images  of  the  virgin  Maiy  and  of  the 
saints.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  con- 
tinual progress  towards  getting  ])ossession 
of  the  country,  formii)g  alliances  with 
several  caciques,  enemies  to  Montezuma, 
and  assuring  himself  of  the  others  by  force 
or  stratagem.  On  a  general  of  Mon- 
tezuma, attacking  the  Spaniards,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  secret  order,  Coitez  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  had  the  com- 
mander and  his  officers  burnt  alive, 
and  forced  the  emperor,  while  in  chains, 
to  acknowledge,  ]>ublicly,  the  sovereignty 
of  Charles  V.  The  unhappy  monarch 
added  to  this  homage  a  present  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  gold,  and  a  number  of 
precious  stones.  But  the  jealousy  of  Ve- 
lasquez was  so  much  excited  by  the  deeds 
of  his  representative,  that  he  sent  an  army 
against  him.  Cortez,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops  from  Spain,  advanced  to  meet  it, 
gained  over  the  soldiers  who  bore  anrts 
against  him,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
again  made  war  with  the  Mexicans,  who 
had  also  revolted  against  their  owti  em- 
peror, Montezuma,  whom  they  accused 
of  treachery.  After  Montezuma,  who  had 
hoped  to  restore  tranquillity  by  showing 
himself  to  the  multitude,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  their  rage,  Guatimozin,  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law,  was  acknowledged  as  em- 
peror by  the  Mexicans,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  He  de- 
fended his  crown  during  three  months,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery. 
Cortez  again  took  [)ossossion  of  Mexico, 
and,  in  1521,  the  emperor,the  empress,  the 
ministers,  and  the  whole  couit,  were  in  his 
power.  The  unhappy  Guatimozin  was 
subjected  to  horrid  cruelties  to  make  him 
disclose  the  place  where  his  treasures 
were  concealed,  and  wa-s  afterwards  exe- 
cuted with  a  great  number  of  his  nobles. 
The  court  of  Madrid  now  became  jealous 
of  the  i)Ower  of  Cortez,  who  had  been, 
fiome  time  before,  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  Mexico.  Commis- 
gionere  were  sent  to  inspect  and  control 
liis  measures;  his  proi)eity  was  seized; 
his  dependants  wore  imprisoned,  and  he 
repaired  to  Spain.  He  was  received  with 
much  distinction,  and  returned  to  Mexico 
with  an  uicrease  of  titles,  but  a  diminu- 


tion of  power.  A  viceroy  liad  charge  of 
the  civil  administration,  and  Cortez  wjis 
intrusted  only  with  the  militarj'  command 
and  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  his  dis- 
coveries. The  division  of  powei-s  proved  a 
constant  source  of  dissension  ;  and,  though 
he  discovered  the  peninsula  of  California 
in  1536,  most  of  his  enterprises  were  frus- 
trated, his  lift!  imbittered,  and  he  retumed 
again  to  Spain,  where  lie  was  coldly  re- 
ceived and  neglected.  One  day,  having 
forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  round 
the  caniage  of  his  king,  and  put  his  foot 
on  the  ste{)  to  obtain  an  audience,  Charles 
coldly  inquired  who  he  was.  "  I  am  a 
man,"  replied  Cortez,  "who  has  gained 
you  more  provinces  than  yoiu-  father  left 
you  towns,"  He  passed  the  repiainder 
of  his  days  in  solitude,  and  died  Dec,  1.554, 
near  Seville,  in  the  63d  ycarof  his  age,  leav- 
ing a  character  eminent  for  bravery  arid 
ability,  but  infamous  forpei-fidy  andcnaelty. 

CoRTONA,  a  fortified  town  of  Tuscany, 
contains  7  churches  (including  the  cathe- 
dral) and  12  convents.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  Population,  40C0.  It  lies 
45  miles  S.  E,  Florence, 

CoRTONA,  properly  Pidro  Bevretini,  a 
painter  and  ai-chitect,  was  born  in  1596. 
He  was  commonly  called  Pidro  di  Cortana, 
from  the  name  of  his  native  town,  Cortona 
in  Tuscany.  He  acquired  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  under  his  father,  Giovan- 
ni, who  was  also  a  painter  and  arcliitect, 
and  afterwards  studied  with  Andreas  Com- 
modi  and  Baccio  Ciar})i  at  Rome.  At 
the  commencement  of  Ids  studies,  his 
awkwardness  was  so  remarkable,  that  his 
fellow  students  called  him  ass^s  head. 
Nevertheless,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  antiques,  and  of  the  great 
masters,  Raphael,  Caravaggio  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  an  artist,  with  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines.  The  Birth  of  Christ,  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  established  his 
reputation.  His  painting,  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  large  saloon  in  the  Barbcrini  pal- 
ace, representing  the  Triumph  of  Honor, 
is  a  very  happy  effort.  Mengs  declares  it 
one  of  the  giandest  compositions  ever  exe- 
cuted by  a  painter.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled through  Lombardy,  the  Venetian 
states  and  Tuscany,  where  he  painted 
the  ceilings  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Flor- 
ence, and  thence  returned  to  Rome. 
During  this  journcj',  he  was  constantly 
employed  as  a  painter  and  architect.  He 
was  subsequently  attacked  by  the  gout, 
and  could  not,  in  consequence,  ascend  the 
stagings:  Jie  therefore  employed  himself 
in  the  execution  of  easel  pictures,  which, 
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although  of  less  value  than  his  larger 
works,  are  held  in  great  estimation :  they 
are  very  rare.  Alexander  VII  made  him 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  golden  spur, 
as  a  reward  for  tlie  embellishment  of  the 
colonnade  of  the  church  Delia  Pace.  He 
died  in  1669,  and  obtauied  an  honorable 
burial  in  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Luke, 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  immortalized 
himself  by  the  design  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Martina.  Coitona  sacrificed  truth  to 
pleasing  effect.  This  object,  however,  he 
did  not  attain.  The  defects  of  his  draw- 
ing, wliich  is  rather  heavy,  were  redeemed 
by  the  feitility  of  invention,  the  attractive 
charnis  of  his  young  female  figures  (al- 
though it  is  objected  to  them  that  they  are 
too  uniform),  and  the  fresh  coloring  of  his 
hai-monious  tints.  This  last  quality  is  an 
excellence  peculiai-  to  him,  and  which  no 
other  artist  has  attained  in  an  equal  de- 
giee,  either  before  or  since  his  time. 

Corundum,  sometimes  called  also,  from 
its  hardness  and  peculiar  lustre,  adaman- 
tine spar,  is  of  a  grayish,  greenish  tint, 
occasionally  reddish;  more  rarely  blue, 
yellow  and  black.  It  is  translucent  or 
opaque.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
3.975  to  4.161.  In  hardness,  it  i-anks  next 
to  the  diamond.  It  occurs,  crystallized, 
in  the  fonn  of  the  regular  six-sided  prism, 
and  also  in  acute  and  obtuse  hexaedral 
pyramids.  It  is  also  foimd  granular  and 
compact.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of 
pure  clay,  or  alumine,  sometimes  contain- 
ing 4  or  5  per  cent,  of  silex  or  lime.  The 
blue  variety,  when  transparent,  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  sapphire ;  the  rose  red 
or  the  violet,  which  is  sometimes  chatoyant, 
is  called  the  Oriental  rvhy.  Both  of  these 
rank,  as  gems,  next  to  the  diamond.  They 
are  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  and 
among  alluvial  matter  in  Ceylon.  The 
common  corundum  is  found  in  a  gi-anite 
rock  in  India,  also  at  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
and  in  Piedmont.  A  granular  variety  of 
coiTindum,  containing  considerable  iron, 
is  called  emery.  It  is  found  in  the  island 
of  Naxos,  in  rolled  masses,  at  the  foot  of 
primitive  mountains.  Its  powder  is  well 
known  in  commerce,  and  greatly  valued 
as  a  pohshing  substance. 

CoRUNNA,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  GaUcia,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Betanzos.  The  streets  of  the 
upper  town  are  narrow  and  ill  paved. 
The  lower  town  stands  on  a  small  tongue 
of  land,  and  has  tolerably  broad  and  clean 
streets.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
the  royal  arsenal,  and  an  ancient  tower, 
admired    for  its  elevation  and    solidity. 


The  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  is 
protected  by  two  castles.  About  three 
miles  from  the  harbor  is  a  hght-house.  In 
1809,  the  British  were  attacked  at  this 
place,  previous  to  embarking,  and  their 
general,  sir  John  Moore,  was  killed. 
Population,  4000.  30  miles  N.  W.  Lago. 
Lon.  8°  SC  23"  W. ;  lat.  43°  23'  32"  N. 

Corvee  [French,  from  ciira  vife,  care  of 
the  road);  the  obhgation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  certain  district  to  do  certain 
labor,  for  the  feudal  lord  or  tlie  sovereign, 
gratis  or  for  pay.  As  the  name  shows, 
corvee  originally  meant  compulsory  labor 
on  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  but  it  is  appHed 
also  to  other  feudal  services.  Generally, 
of  course,  the  payment  for  such  ser\'iccs 
is  much  below  the  wages  of  ordinaiy  la- 
bor. In  some  cases,  however,  the  cor- 
vies  have  been  considered  as  a  privilege, 
and  people  have  insisted  on  their  right  to 
perform  the  services,  and  to  receive  the 
pay  for  them ;  as  the  tenth  part,  for  thresh- 
ing, &c.  In  some  paits  of  Germany,  they 
still  exist.  In  Prussia,  they  were  abolisli- 
ed  under  Hardenberg's  administration.  In 
France,  the  revolution  extii-pated  this  relic 
of  the  feudal  times. 

Corvette  [French) ;  a  vessel  of  war 
having  fewer  than  20  guns. 

Corvey,  in  the  Pnissian  province  of 
Westphalia,  15  leagues  S.  E.  of  Mmden, 
famous,  in  fonner  times,  as  Corbeia  JVbva ; 
a  Benedictine  convent  on  the  Wescr, 
which,  with  the  convent  of  Fulda,  was 
one  of  the  first  centres  of  civilization  in 
Germany.  It  was  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  history  of  this  interesting  con- 
vent is  important  viith  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  civilization  of  the  middle 
ages.  (See  Theatrum  illustr.  Viror.  Cor- 
hdee  Saxonicoi,  Jena,  1686, 4to. ;  and  Leib- 
nitz's Introduct.  ad  Script.  Brunsvic,  vol.  i, 
page  26  ct  seq.)  Wittekind,  the  historiog- 
rapher of  the  convent,  and  many  other 
learned  men,  were  educated  here.  From 
Corvey  proceeded  Ansgar,  the  "apostle 
of  the  North."  In  1794,  Corvey  was 
made  a  bishopric.  In  1802,  the  bishopric 
was  abolished,  and  Corvey  given  to  the 
prince  of  Nassau  and  Orange  ;  in  1807,  it 
was  assigned  to  Westphaba ;  in  1815,  to 
Prussia ;  in  1822,  it  was  made  a  media- 
tised principality  (106  square  miles,  10,000 
mhabitants).  The  magnificent  cathedral 
contains  many  monuments.  In  1819,  Paul 
Wigand  published  a  history  of  the  abbey 
of  Corvey. 

CoRvisART,  Jean  Nicolas,  baron,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  physician,  was  bom 
at  Dricourt,  in  the  present  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  Feb.  15,  1755.    His  fatlier, 
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procureiir  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
wished  to  educate  him  for  the  law ;  hut 
an  invincihle  inclination  for  medical  stud- 
ies led  hiin  into  a  different  career,  in 
which  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
hitelligence  and  his  extensive  learning.  He 
succeeded  Rochefort  as  physician  to  the 
Iwpital  de  la  charity,  and  was  the  first 
professor  of  internal  clinics  in  France. 
He  was  chief  physician  to  the  first  con- 
sul (1802),  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor 
(to  whom  he  was  faithfully  attached,  but 
with  whom  he  had  not,  according  to  the 
Memoire  of  him  by  baron  Cuvier,  any 
political  influence,  as  some  have  asserted), 
professor  in  the  colUge  de  France  from 
1797,  member  of  the  imperial  institute, 
&c.  Corvisart's  great  merit  was  not 
overlooked  after  the  restoration.  The 
place  of  honoraiy  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  medicine  was  confened  on 
him  just  before  his  death,  wliich  happen- 
ed Sept.  18,  1821.  Corvisart  feh  that  the 
most  distinguished  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine has  not  performed  his  whole  duty  to 
his  science,  unless  he  leaves  some  me- 
morial of  his  experience.  He  translated 
some  important  works,  with  commenta- 
ries, and  was  the  author  of  several  valua- 
ble treatises.  His  two  principal  works  are 
a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  a 
Commentaiy  on  the  work  of  Auenbrugger, 
a  German  physician,  published  in  1763, 
at  Vienna.  In  1770,  it  was  translated  into 
French,  but  so  much  forgotten,  that  Corvi- 
sart says,  "  I  could  have  sacrificed  Auen- 
brugger's  name  to  my  vanity,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  do  so :  I  only  wish  to  revive  his 
beautiful  discovery."  His  place  in  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  has  been  fill- 
ed by  M.  Magendie,  and  his  chair  in  the 
college  of  France  had  been  occuj)ied  by 
M.  Hall6  for  several  years  before  the  time 
of  his  death. 

CoRYBANTES  {Curdcs,  ll(Bi  DactyK, 
among  the  Romans,  a  peculiar  order  of 
priests  called  Gaili)  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived their  origin  from  Corybas,  son  of 
Cyl)ele  and  Jasion,  who  appointed  them 
to  perform  religious  sei-vice  to  his  moth- 
er, the  goddess  Cybele,  in  the  island  of 
Crete  and  in  Phrygia.  According  to 
much  more  ancient  traditions,  they  were 
descendants  of  Vulcan.  The  story  of 
their  clashing  together  instmments  of 
forged  metal,  when  Rhea  gave  them  the 
infant  Jupiter,  in  order  to  prevent  Saturn 
from  hearing  his  cries,  seems  to  have 
some  connexion  with  this  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  ApoUodorus,  the  Corybantes 
were  sons  of  Apollo  and  Thalia ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Apollo  and  Rhetia. 


Cos,  or  Coos  ;  an  island  in  the  ^Egaean 
sea  (now  Stanchio  or  Stincho),  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  to%vns 
of  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidos  (95  square 
miles,  4000  inhabitants)  ;  the  land  of 
Apelles  and  Hippocrates.  Here  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  iEsculapius.  In 
Cos  was  manufactured  a  fine,  semi-trans- 
parent kind  of  silk,  much  valued  by  tJie 
ancients. 

CosEL ;  a  small,  yet  not  unimportant  for- 
tified tovini,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Upper 
Oder,  in  Upper  Silesia  (197  houses  and 
3600  inhabitants) ;  first  fortified  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  afler  the  conquest  of  Sile- 
sia. It  has  been  several  times  besieged 
in  vain. 

CosEL,  countess  of;  one  of  the  many 
mistresses  of  the  prodigal  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  Saxon  minister 
Hoymb,  who,  well  kno%ving  the  khig's 
disposition,  kept  her  far  from  court  ;  but, 
on  one  occasion,  when  excited  by  wine, 
he  praised  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that 
the  latter  ordered  her  to  be  brought  to 
Dresden.  She  was  soon  divorced  from 
Hoymb,  and  apjjeared  at  court  as  the 
countess  of  Cosel,  the  mistress  of  the 
king.  A  palace  was  built  for  her,  still 
called  the  Cosel  palace,  which  was  pre- 
eminent for  magnificence  aiid  luxurj'. 
The  furniture  alone  cost  200,000  Saxon 
dollars  (150,000  Spanish).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  king  had  no  income 
from  Poland;  on  the  contrary,  the  royal 
dignity  was  a  source  of  great  expense  to 
the  elector ;  thus  the  little  electorate  had 
to  support,  unaided,  the  enormous  extrav- 
agance of  its  ruler.  For  nine  years,  the 
countess  succeeded  in  preserving  tlie 
king's  favor,  and  exercised  an  arbitrary 
sway  in  affairs  of  government.  At  last, 
she  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  king's  presence.  She  retired 
into  Prussia,  and  was  afterwards  an-ested 
at  Halle,  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  and 
carried  to  Stolpe,  in  Saxony,  where  she 
remained  imprisoned  45  years,  and  died 
80  years  old.  So  much  power  had  she 
over  tlie  king,  when  in  favor,  that  dollars 
and  florins  were  actually  coined,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  royal  arms  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  the  countess.  She  is 
one  among  many  similar  instances  of  the 
advantages  which  legitimacy  brings  in  its 
train,  subjecting  nations  to  the  control  of 
profligate  monarchs,  who  are  governed  by 
equally  profligate  mistresses. 

CosENZA  (anciently  Cosentia) ;  a  city  of 
Naples,  capital  of  Calabria  Citra,  situated 
on  seven  small  hills,  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
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Apennines ;  145  miles  S.  E.  Naples ;  Ion. 
16°  27'  E. ;  lat.  39°  SS'  N. ;  population,  7989. 
The  metropolitan  is  the  only  church 
within  the  walls;  but  there  are  three 
parish  churches  in  tlie  faubourgs.  Thei-e 
are  12  convents.  The  environs  are  beau- 
tiful, populous  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  corn,  fruit,  oil,  wine 
and  silk.  This  town  was  anciently  tlie 
capital  of  the  Brutii,  and  a  place  of  con- 
sequence in  the  second  Puiiic  war.  Co- 
senza  has  frequently  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  the  year  1G38. 

Cosmetics  (from  Koa/i/w,  I  ornament, 
beautify) ;  means  for  preserving  or  increas- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  human  body.  Every 
one  knows  that  such  means  are  used 
by  the  most  savage,  as  well  as  the  moat 
ciWlized,  nations ;  that  cosmetics  have 
afforded  a  rich  harvest  to  charlatans ;  and 
t'lmX  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  good  ones 
among  the  numberless  bad  ones. 
Cosmo  I  of  Medici.  (See  Medici.) 
Cosmogony  (from  the  Greek  «(j(Tftof,  the 
world,  and  yovoi,  generation),  according  to 
its  etymology,  should  be  defuied  the  origin 
of  the  world  itself;  but  tlie  term  has  be- 
come, to  a  great  degree,  associated  with 
the  numerous  theofies  of  different  nations 
and  individuals  respecting  this  event. 
Though  the  origin  of  the  world  must 
necessarily  remain  forever  concealed  from 
human  eyes,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
strong  desire  in  the  breasts  of  moitals  to  un- 
veil it ;  so  that  we  find  hypotheses  among 
mU  nations,  respecting  the  beginning  of  all 
things.  We  may  divide  tliese  hypotheses 
iiito  three  classes: — 1.  Thefii-st  represents 
the  world  as  eternal,  in  form  ;;s  well  as 
substance.  2,  The  matter  of  the  world  is 
eternal,  but  not  its  form.  3.  The  world 
Iiad  a  beginning,  and  shall  have  an  end. 
— I.  Ocellus  Lucanus  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  philosophere  who  supjwsed  the 
world  to  have  existed  from  eternity. 
Aristotle  appccirs  to  bave  embraced  the 
Sams  doctrine.  His  theory  is,  that  not 
only  the  heaven  and  earth,  but  also  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  beingp,  in  general,  are 
without  beginning.  IJi.-;  opinion  rested 
on  the  belief,  that  the  universe  was  neces- 
sarily the  eternal  effect  of  a  raun';  equally 
e^ei'nal,  such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which, 
being  at  once  power  and  action,  coul^  not 
remain  idle.  Yet  he  admitted,  that  a  spi- 
ritual substance  was  tlie  cause  of  the  uni- 
vei-se ;  of  its  motion  and  its  fonn.  He 
sa3's  positively,  in  liis  Metaphysics,  that 
God  is  an  intelligent  Spirit  [v^v^],  incorpo- 
real, eternal,  immovable,  indivisible,  ai:d 
the  Mover  of  all  things.  According  to 
this  great  philosopher,  tlie  universe  is  less 


a  creation  than  an  emanation  of  the  Deity. 
Plato  says  the  universe  is  an  eternal 
image  of  the  immutable  Idea,  or  Type, 
imited,  from  eternity,  witli  changeable 
matter.  The  followci-s  of  this  philosopher 
both  developed  and  distorted  this  idea. 
Ammonius,  a  disciple  of  Proclus,  taught, 
in  the  sixth  cenUiry,  at  Alexandria,  the 
coetemity  of  God  and  the  universe. 
Modern  philosophei-s,  and  also  ancient 
ones  (e.  g.,  Xenophanep,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius),  went  further,  and 
taught  that  the  universe  is  one  Avith  the 
Deity.  Paniienides,  Melissus,  Zeno  of 
Elea,  and  the  Megaric  sect,  followed  this 
doctrine. — H.  The  theory  which  consid- 
ers the  matter  of  the  universe  etenial,  but 
not  its  foTm,  was  the  prevailing  one 
among  the  ancients,  who,  starting  from 
the  principle  that  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  nothing,  could  not  admit  the  crea- 
tion of  matter,  yet  did  not  believe  that  the 
world  had  been  always  in  its  present  state. 
The  prior  state  of  the  world,  subject  to 
a  constant  succession  of  uncertain  move- 
ments, v/hich  chance  afterwards  made 
regular,  they  called  chaos.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, Babylonians,  and  also  Egjrptians, 
seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theory.  The 
ancient  poets,  who  have  handed  down  to 
us  the  old  mythological  traditions,  repre- 
sent the  universe  as  springing  from  chaos, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Deity.  He- 
siod  feigns  that  Chaos  was  the  parent  of 
Erebus  and  Night,  from  whose  union 
sprung  the  Air  {AlOfip)  and  the  Day  ('Hiiipa). 
He  further  relates  how  the  sky  and  the 
stai"s  were  separated  from  the  earth,  &c. 
The  system  of  atoms  is  much  more  fa- 
mous. Leucippus  and  Democritus  of 
Abdera  were  its  inventors.  The  atoms, 
or  indivisible  particles,  say  they,  existed 
from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  pro- 
ducing, by  their  constant  meeting,  a  vari 
eiy  of  substances.  After  having  given 
rise  to  an  immense  variety  of  combina 
tions,  they  produced  the  present  organiza 
tion  of  bodies.  This  system  of  cosmog- 
ony was  that  of  Epi(;urus,  as  described 
by  Lucretius.  Democritus  attributed  to 
atoms  form  and  size,  Epicurus  added 
weight.  Many  other  systems  have  exist- 
ed, which  must  be  classed  under  this 
division.  We  only  mention  that  of  the 
Stoics,  who  admitted  two  principles,  God 
and  matter,  ui  the  abstract,  both  corporeal, 
for  they  did  not  admit  spiritual  beings. 
The  first  was  active,  the  second  jiassive. 
— III.  The  third  theory  of  cosmogony 
n-.akes  Uod  the  Creator  of  the  world  out 
of  nothing.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eti-uscans,  Druids,   Blagi   and   Bramins. 
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liefore  idolatry  was  introduced  into  China, 
ihe  people  worshipped  a  Supreme  Being, 
Cfutng-Ti,  the  Mover  and  Regulator  of 
tlie  universe.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks,  who  taught  that  God 
created  the  universe  from  nothing.  The 
Romans  generally  adoj)ted  tliis  theory, 
notwithsianding  the  effoits  of  Lucretius 
to  establish  the  doctiine  of  Epicurus. 
The  beginning  of  Ovid  bears  a  striking 
rcseml^lance  to  the  beghniing  of  Genesis. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  theiefore  thmks 
tliat  the  Pentateuch  was  known  in 
Greece  and  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
adopt  this  conclusion,  for  the  two  systems 
of  cosmogony  might  have  had  a  common 
origin.  The  Indian  cosmogony  also  bears 
iimch  resemblance  to  that  of  Mosas.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  reader,  tliat  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  belongs  to  the  class 
^ve  are  nov/  describing.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  great  sim])licity.  The  ratian- 
alhts,  as  they  arc  called  in  Germany,  re- 
gard it  as  an  Asiatic  tradition,  and  not  as 
a  revelation.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  information  respecting  the 
different  systems  of  cosmogony,  besides 
the  book  of  Genesis,  are  the  works  of 
Hesiod,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Nonnus  of 
Panopolis,  Eusebius,  Philo  the  Jew, 
Pliny  and  Diodorus.  A  reiy  learned 
and  ingenious  treatise  on  the  Mosaic  his- 
tor}"^  of  creation  is  contained  in  a  work  full 
of  learning — Muthologus  oder  gesamnieUe 
Ahlmndlungen  ubcr  die  Sagen  des  Alter- 
iliums  von  Philipp  Butlmann,  vol.  i,  Berlin, 
1828. 

Cossacks  [Casaclcs)\  the  tribes  who  in- 
habit the  southern  and  eastern  pai-ts  of 
Russia,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  &;c.,  guarding 
the  southern  and  et\steni  frontier  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  jiaying  no  taxes,  per- 
tbrming,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldiers. 
Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the  Greco- 
Russian  church.  Their  internal  adminis- 
iiation,  however,  is  hidependent  of  the 
Russian  goveniment.  They  form  a  mili- 
tary democracy.  They  must  be  divided 
into  two  principal  classes,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  descent  and  their  present 
<'ondition — the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia 
(Malo-Russia),  and  those  of  the  Don. 
Both  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Don,  have  collateral  branches.  From 
those  of  the  Don,  who  are  the  most  civil- 
ized, are  descended  the  Volgaic,  the  Te- 
rek, the  Grebcskoi,  the  Uralian  and  Sibe- 
rian Cossacks.  To  the  other  race  belong 
the  Zaporogians  or  Haydamaks,  who  are 
the  wildest  and  most  unresti-ained.  Writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
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people  and  of  their  name.  Some  derive 
both  races  from  the  province  of  Casachia, 
so  called  by  Constantine  Porphyrogene- 
tes.  In  the  Turldsh,  cazak  signifies  a  rob- 
ber ;  but,  in  tlie  Taitar  language,  it  signifies 
a  soldier  lightly  armed,  for  rapid  motion. 
Since  the  Cossacks  came  from  the  plains 
beyond  the  Volga,  they  may  be  the  re- 
niahis  of  the  Tartar  hordes  who  settled 
there  at  different  tuues.  Some  suppose 
them  to  be  of  Russian  origin.  Their 
language  is  j)roperly  Russian,  although, 
in  consequence  of  their  early  wai-s  with 
the  Turks  and  Poles,  they  have  adopted 
many  words  fi-om  these  people.  It  is  proli- 
able  that  both  races  of  the  Cossacks  are 
descended  from  the  united  Russian  ad- 
venturers, who  came  from  the  provinces  of 
Novogorod.  Their  object  was  to  collect 
booly  iij  tJhe  wars  and  feuds  with  the 
Tartars,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian 
empire.  As  they  were  useful  in  protect- 
ing the  frontiers,  the  government  granted 
them  great  privileges  ;  and  their  numbers 
rajiidly  increased,  more  especially  as 
grants  of  land  were  made  them.  Thus 
their  power  was  augmented,  and  they 
became,  by  degrees,  better  organized  and 
firmly  established.  Their  privileges,  how- 
ever, \\aVG  been  veiy  much  limited  since 
the  year  1804.  In  the  war  of  1538,  3000 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  made  their  firet 
campaign  with  the  Russians  in  Livonia. 
They  then  conquered  Siberia,  repulsed 
the  Tartars  from  many  Russian  provinces, 
and  assisted  in  defeating  the  Turks.  Dur- 
ing the  frequent  rebellions  of  tlie  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  (the  last  of  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  formidable  Pugatscheff), 
quarrels  arose  among  them,  and  the  great 
family  became  divided  into  several  paits. 
Thus  a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Don,  consisting  of  about  7000  men,  in 
order  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
offences,  retired,  in  1577,  to  the  Kama  and 
to  Perm,  and  afterwards  to  the  Oby. 
(See  Siberia  and  Stroganoff.)  They  drove 
out  the  Woguls,  the  Ostiacs  and  Tartars, 
who  were  settled  there.  Their  numbers 
having  been  much  reduced  by  these  con- 
tests with  the  inhabitants,  and  their  leader 
being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  con- 
quest, they  placed  themselves  under  die 
protection  of  the  Russian  government,  and 
obtained  assistance.  This  branch  of  the 
Cossacks  has  since  spread  over  all  Siberia- 
The  strength  of  the  Cossacks  is  vaiiously 
estimated.  Archcnholz  makes  the  num- 
ber of  warriors  700,000;  but  not  hftlf 
this  number  is  in  actual  senice,  and  two 
thirds  of  those  are  employed  only  in  the 
domestic  service,  and  never  enter  Europe , 
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so  that  not  many  more  than  100,000  men 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  govern- 
inent,  in  case  of  a  war  in  Europe.    Dur- 
ing the  seven  years'  war,  the  Russian 
army  included  but  10,000  Cossacks.     Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  1804,  two  out 
of  tlu-ee  regiments  do  duty  at  home,  and 
the  tliird  on  the  frontiei-s.    But  they  are  all 
lialjle  to  be  called  into  the  field,  and  they 
then  receive  pay  and  rations  from  the 
emperor.     They  form,   in   general   (par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Don,  who  are  the 
most  independent),  the  irregular    flying 
cavalry  of  tlie  Russian  anuy,  being  divid- 
ed mto  separate  troops.     The  Cossacks  of 
Litde  Russia  are  more  disciplined ;  they 
may  almost  be  called  regular  troops.   The 
Cossacks  have  no  nobility  among  them. 
All  are  equal,  and  all  may,  without  de- 
grading themselves,  alternately  command 
and  obey.    Their  officers  are  chosen  by 
them  from  among  themselves,  only  tlie 
commander-in-cliief  must  be  approved  by 
the  government.     He  cannot  bie  displaced 
except  by  its  consent    The  commanders 
are  always  in  the  pay  of  the  crown,  but 
the  common  Cossacks  receive  pay  only 
while  they  are  on  duty.    Their  regiments 
( pulks)  are  from  500  to  3000  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  circle,  and  are 
commanded  by  a  chief  {hettman,  q.  v. ;  in 
their  language,  ataman).  The  commander 
of  the  whole  coips  is  also  called  hettman. 
The  officers  under  the  colonel  are  with- 
out rank  (with  the  exception  of  those  of 
some  particular  regiments,  who  have  an 
equal  rank  with  the  officers  in  the  army), 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  command- 
ed by  the  inferior  officers  of  the  regular 
army.     Each  Cossack  is  Uablc  to  do  duty 
from  the  age  of  18  to  50,  and  is  obUged 
to  furnish  his  own  horee,  and  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  the  Polish  or  Oriental  fashion,  al- 
though the  texture  and  quality  of  his  gar- 
ments are  left  to  himself.     Their  principal 
weapon  is  a  lance  from  10  to  12  feet  in 
length :  they  have  also  a  sabre,  a  gun  or 
a  pail-  of  pistols,  as  well  as  a  bow  and 
arrows.    The  lances,  in  riding,  are  carried 
upright  by  means  of  a  strap  fastened  to 
the  foot,  the  arm,  or  the  pommel   of  the 
sfiddle.     Those  who   use   bows  carry  a 
quiver  over  the  shoulder.     The  kantschu, 
also,  which  is  a  thick  whip  of  twisted 
leather,  sei-ves  them  for  a  weapon  against 
an  unarmed  enemy,  as  well  as  for  the 
management  of  their  horses.     Though 
Uttle  adapted  for  regular  movements,  they 
are    very  serviceable   m  attacking  bag- 
gage, magazines,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
ti-oops  scattered  in  flight.    Their  horses 
are  mostly  small,  and  of  poor  appearance ; 


but  they  are  tough  and  well  broken,  and 
so  swift,  that,  when  they  do  not  move  in 
compact  bodies,  and  carry  little  or  no  bag- 
gage, they  can  travel,  Avithout  much  diffi- 
culty, from  50  to  70  miles  a  day,  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  Each  pulk  has 
two  or  morc  silken  banners,  usually 
adorned  with  images  of  the  sauits.  The 
Cossacks  fight  principally  in  small  bodies, 
with  which  they  attack  the  enemy  on  all 
sides,  but  principally  on  the  flanks  and 
in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them  at  full 
si)eed,  with  a  dreadful  hurrah,  and  with 
levelled  lances.  If  they  succeed  in  break- 
ing through  the  enemy  by  a  bold  attack, 
they  drop  their  lances,  which  are  dragged 
along  by  the  strap,  and,  seizing  on  their 
sabres  and  pistoKs,  do  great  execution.  If 
they  meet  with  opposition,  and  find  it  im- 
possible to  penetrate,  they  immediately 
retreat,  hasten  to  some  appointed  place, 
form  anew,  and  repeat  the  attack  until  the 
enemy  is  put  to  flight,  when  they  bring 
destruction  on  the  scattered  forces.  In 
1570,  they  built  their  principal  stanitza 
and  rendezvous,  called  Tscherkask,  70 
wersts  above  Azoph,  on  some  islands  in 
the  Don,  1283  miles  from  Petersburg, 
now  containing  2950  houses  and  15,000 
uihabitants,  the  seat  of  the  atammi.  It 
may  be  called  the  Tartar  Venice,  for  the 
houses  rest  on  high  wooden  piles,  and  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  small 
bridges.  When  the  river  is  high,  which 
is  from  April  to  June,  the  city  appears  to 
l)e  floating  on  the  water.  Their  churches 
are  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  There  is  a  regular  theatre  here. 
There  are  also  many  private  libraries,  and 
a  school  where  French,  German,  geome- 
try, history,  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, &c.,  are  taught.  A  great  deal  of 
business  is  done  by  the  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  &c.  As  the  city  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  overflowing  of  the  island 
on  which  it  stands,  they  have  lately  built 
New  Tscherkask,  on  an  arm  of  the  Don, 
about  four  miles  from  the  present  city, 
to  which  all  the  inliabitants  of  the  old 
city  will  remove,  so  that,  perhaps,  in  50 
years,  no  vestige  of  the  old  town  will  re- 
main. 

CossE,  Charles  de,  more  known  by  the 
title  of  viarshal  de  Brissac,  was  son  of 
Ren6  Coss6,  who  was  lord  of  Brissac  in 
Anjou,  and  chief  falconer  of  France.  He 
served  with  success  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Piedmontese  ware,  and  chstinguished  him- 
self as  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Perpignan,  in 
1541.  The  first  noblemen  of  France,  and 
even  the  princes,  received  their  military 
education  in  his  school,  while  he  com- 
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manded  the  French  hght  cavalry.  When 
the  emperor  Charles  V  attempted  to  be- 
siege Landrecy,  in  1543,  Brissac  repulsed 
him  three  times,  and  united  himself,  in 
spite  of  the  superior  nunibcre  of  the  ene- 
my, with  Francis  I,  who  lay,  with  his 
army,  near  Vitry.  Tliis  monarch  folded 
him  in  his  arms,  allowed  him  to  drink 
out  of  his  cuj),  and  created  him  a  knight 
of  his  order.  After  other  great  actions,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  grand  master  of  the 
artillery  of  France,  and  Henry  II  sent  him 
as  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  Here  lie 
proved  himself  a  good  diplomatist,  and 
obtained  for  his  services  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  Piedmont,  and  the  baton  of  mar- 
shal of  France,  in  1550.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  France  as  governor  of  Picar- 
dy,  and  rendered  that  province  important 
services.  Brissac  was  small,  but  very  well 
made.  The  ladies  called  him  the  hand- 
some Brissac.  It  is  said  that  the  duchess 
of  Valentinois  regaixled  him  with  particu- 
lar favor,  and  that  Henry  II  ajjpointed  him 
lieutenant-general  in  Italy  merely  from 
jealousy.  Brissac  died  at  Paiis,  Dec.  31, 
1563. 

CesTA  FuRTADO  DE  Mendoqa,  Hip- 
polyto  Joseph  da;  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man, distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning 
and  adventures.  He  was  tried  and  im- 
prisoned at  Lisbon,  by  the  inquisition,  for 
the  pretended  crime  of  free-masonry.  The 
following  are  said  to  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  escajie  from  captivity : — 
The  door  of  the  cell  in  which  Da  Costa 
was  confined  opening  into  a  hall,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  prison,  he  had  op- 
portunities for  remarking  that  the  daily 
la1)Oi-s  of  his  jailora  terminated  with  throw- 
ing a  bunch  of  keys  on  a  table  where  a 
lamp  was  left  burning.  By  patience  and 
perseverance,  though  conscious  of  liability 
to  espial  through  apertures  in  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  his  cell,  he  succeeded  in 
forming,  out  of  an  old  pe^vter  plate,  a  key 
which  "would  unlock  his  door.  Upon 
making  his  final  attempt,  the  bunch  of 
keys  proved  to  be  a  proper  coUecfion  for 
threading  the  entire  labyrinth  of  the  pris- 
on, not  excepting  the  outer  gate.  Besides 
the  keys  and  lamp,  there  was  a  book,  con- 
taining, among  other  records,  the  minutes 
of  his  own  examinations.  This  he  took 
with  him,  and,  can^fuUy  closing  and  lock- 
in;^  every  door  after  him,  he  made  his 
way,  without  interruption,  to  the  outside 
of  the  prison  walls;  and,  after  remaining 
six  weeks  secluded  and  disguised  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  took  his  departure  fi-om 
Portugal,  and  reached  England  in  safet}^, 


carrj'ing  with  him  the  book  and  keys  of 
the  inquisitore,  as  trophies  of  his  success. 
M.  da  Costa  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Correio  Braziliense,  a  monthly  magazine 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  printed  in 
London,  and  discontinue*!  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  1824. 

Costa  Rica  ;  the  most  eastern  and 
most  southern  province  of  Guatimala ;  be- 
tween lat.  8°  aC  and  11°  27'  N.,  and  Ion. 
80P  27'  and  85°  49'  W. ;  bounded  N.  by 
Nicaragua,  E.  by  the  Spanish  Main,  S.  E. 
by  Veragua,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  150  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of 
dcseits  and  forests,  thinly  peopled,  and  ill- 
cullivated.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants live  independent  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  principal  commerce  consists  in  cattle, 
hides,  honey  and  wax.  It  has  ports  in 
each  sea.     Carthage  is  the  capital. 

Costa  Rica  ;  a  river  of  Guatimala, 
which  nms  into  the  Escondida,  five  miles 
from  St.  Carlos,  in  Nicaragua. 

Coster,  Laurens  (called  Jansoens,  that 
is,  son  of  John),  av/ealthy  citizen  of  Haer- 
lem,  was  Ixjin  in  that  city  in  1370  or  1371. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  chief  council  in 
1418,  and  by  turns  perforaied  the  duties 
of  a  judge  and  a  treasurer.  In  1421,  or, 
according  to  some,  in  131)9,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  sacristan  {Koster) 
of  the  j)arochial  church  at  Haerlem,  and 
continued  in  this  station ;  and  from  this 
office,  which,  at  that  time,  was  veiy  hon- 
orable, he  derived  his  surname.  '  He  died, 
probably,  of  the  contagious  disease  which 
raged,  in  the  latter  part  of  1439,  in  Haerlem. 
This  is  all  that  the  contemporarj'  city  rec- 
ords have  preserved  of  his  histoiy.  More 
than  a  hundred  yeare  after  his  death,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centurj',  traces  of  a 
tradition  appeared,  which  assigned  to  the 
city  of  Haerlem  the  inv(;ntion  of  the  art  of 
printing.  At  this  time,  Hadrian  Junius 
produced  (in  a  work  entitled  Batavia, 
written  between  1562  and  1571,  but  not 
published  till  1588,  after  his  death),  from 
the  verbal  uiformation  of  some  aged  peo- 
ple, who,  again,  derived  their  knowledge 
from  others,  a  complete  history  of  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  which 
Coster  acted  the  chief  part.  During  his 
walks  in  a  wood  near  Haerlem  (as  Ju- 
nius relates),  he  carved  lettei-s,  at  firet  for 
his  amusement,  in  the  bark  of  beech-trees. 
He  persevered  in  these  exi)eriments,  till 
he  had  finished  entire  lines,  and  finally 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  cut  out  whole 
pages  on  the  sides  of  boards.  With  blocks 
of  this  sort,  he  effected  the  impression  of 
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the  ^^d  oraer  Bdioudenisse.  After  this, 
he  improved  his  mode  of  printing  by  cast- 
ing lead  or  pe\vter  types.  But  a  pei-son  by 
the  name  of  John,  whom  he  had  employed 
as  an  assistant,  stole  his  printing  ajipara- 
tus  one  Christmas  night,  and  fled  with  it 
firet  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Cologne 
and  Mcntz,  at  which  last  place  this  theil 
occasioned  the  general  diftlision  of  the  art 
invented  by  Coster.  In  Holland,  the  peo- 
ple are  so  finnly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  stoiy,  that  a  statue  in  honor  of 
Coster  was  erected  in  1622.  His  house, 
which  fell  down  in  1818  through  age,  was 
shown  with  the  gi-eate.'it  resj)cct ;  and,  in 
1740,  the  jubilee  of  his  invention  of  the  ait 
of  printing  was  celebrated.  This  celebra- 
tion was  repeated  in  1823,  the  justice 
of  the  claim  of  die  Dutch  being  consid- 
ered to  he  established  by  Mecrman's  Ori- 
gines  TypographiccE  (1705),  and  Koning's 
Verliandding  over  hd  Oorsprcmg  der  Bock- 
drukkunst  (1816).  The  examination  of 
the  subject,  in  the  lest  essay  in  the  Hermes, 
by  Ebert  (No.  xx),  leads  us  to  diis  result ; 
tliat  Coster,  at  a  time  at  least  as  early 
as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  art  by 
the  Gennans,  employed  himself  in  ex- 
periments, the  design  and  result  of 
which  was  the  invenUon  of  the  art  of 
]>rinting.  (See  Ebert's  article  Buchdi-uck- 
irkunst  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  by  Erech  and 
Gruber.) 

CosTuitfE,  in  the  fine  arts ;  the  observ- 
ance of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  person 
or  thing  represented,  so  that  the  scene  of 
action,  the  habits,  arms,  proportions,  &c., 
are  properly  imitated.  The  peculiarities 
of  form,  physiognomy,  complexion  ;  the 
diJess,  ornaments,  habitations,  funnture, 
arms,  &c.,  should  all  be  conformable  to 
the  period  and  country  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid.  The  rules  of  costume  would  be 
violated  by  the  introduction  of  a  palm- 
grove  and  a  tiger  in  a  scene  in  Russia,  by 
the  representation  of  American  Indians  in 
turbans,  or  of  Romans  v/ith  cannons  at 
tiie  siege  of  Carthage,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  East  seated  at  table  with  a  knife  and 
fork.  That  the  ancient  painters,  and  even 
celebrated  mastei-sof  the  modem  Europe- 
an schools,  are  often  chargeable  with  devi- 
ations from  propriety  in  regard  to  costume, 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  nowhere  have 
they  been  so  glaring  as  on  the  stage,  where 
Gieek,  Turkish  and  Peruvian  princes  used 
to  make  their  appearance  in  long  velvet 
mantles,  embroidered  with  gold ;  Merope 
and  Cleopatra  were  equipped  in  hoop- 
petticoats,  Medea  and  Phjedra  in  French 
head-dresses;  peasant-girls  were  dressed 
out  in  whale-bone,  and  heroes  emerged 


from  the  battle  in  stiff  coats,  not  a  fold  of" 
which  was  disordered.  Le  Kani  and 
mademoiselle  Clairon,  it  is  said,  were  the 
fii-st  who  uitioduceil  propnety  of  co.«tume 
on  the  stage,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
count  de  Laui-dguais  ;  but  they  excludec 
only  the  grosser  absurdities :  Scythians  and 
Sarmatians  were  clothed  in  tigcr-skmi-, 
Asiatics  in  the  Turkish  dress  ;  but  the  eld 
costume  was  retained  in  other  respecls. 
The  scenerj'  of  ti)e  stage  was  as  incongru- 
ous as  the  dresses.  It  is  not  Icng  since 
Semiitmiis  issued  from  a  palace  adoi-ned 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  entered  a 
garden  in  w  liich  a  whole  American  Flora 
was  blooming ;  or  perhaps  she  was  seated 
on  a  throne,  ovei-shadowed  with  a  canopy 
a  la  Polojiaise.  Those  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded  were  dressed  in  the  Turkish 
style ;  while  a  master  of  horse,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  age  of  chivalry,  offered  her 
his  hand.  In  Germany,  the  stage,  at  that 
time,  was  no  better  in  this  respect.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  the  companions  of 
Theseus  made  their  appearance  there 
with  large  })enikes ;  and,  in  the  Clemcn- 
za  di  Tito,  Roman  soldieis  marched  on 
the  stage  with  stiff  boots,  and  stifter 
queues.  The  Germans,  however,  first 
made  a  thorough  refomi  in  these  absurdi- 
ties, and  the  national,  now  royal,  theatre, 
in  Berlin,  in  point  of  sceneiy  and  costume, 
is  at  present  the  most  correct  in  the  world. 
In  France,  Talma  reformed  the  Parisian 
stage.  What  he  did  in  this  respect 
for  the  drama,  David  (who  had,  however, 
a  predecessor  in  Vien)  efiected  for  paint- 
ing, and  his  school  is  entitled  to  the  hon- 
or of  having  strictly  observed  propriety 
of  costume.  The  question.  To  what  ex- 
tent should  truth  be  sacrificed  to  beauty? 
is  ansAvercd  in  the  best  manner  by  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  djamatic  represen- 
tation, in  Miillncr's  Almanac  for  Private 
Theatres  (Almanack  fur  Privaihuhnm,  in 
two  volumes,  1818).  There,  poeticafi  cor- 
rectness is  distinguished  fioni  historical, 
and  the  cases  are  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former,  partly 
on  account  of  the  hamiony  that  must 
necessarily  exist  between  the  external  ap- 
pearances and  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  intelligibleness,  and 
avoiding  what  would  be  ofiensive  to  the 
less  informed  spectators.  That  art  may 
be  permitted  to  idealize  costume  as  well 
as  language,  cannot  be  denied.  No  perfect 
work  on  costume  has  as  yet  appeared. 
Dandr6  Bardon,  in  his  Costumes  of  the 
most  Ancient  Nations,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  true  sources  of  information. 
The  Traiie  dts  Costumes  of  Lenz  is  a  very 
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feeble  production,  and  Martini's  Commen- 
taries have  very  little  improved  it.  Spa- 
lait's  Essay  on  the  Costume  of  the  most 
celebrated  Nations  of  Antiquity,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  Modem  Times  ( Ver- 
such  iiber  das  Costume  der  vorziiglichsten 
Volker  des  AUeiihums,  des  mittlem  Alters 
und  der  neueren  Zeitcn,  publishcil  by  Igna- 
tius Albrecht,  Vienna,  17i)() — 99,  3  vols.)  is 
superior,  but  not  entirely  free  from  faults. 
The  Rectieils  des  Costumes  Antiques,  by 
Rochcggiani  and  Willemin,  are  more  use- 
ful productions,  but  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. A  new  Essay  on  Antique  and 
Modem  Costumes,  by  Gironi,  appeared  in 
Italy,  in  1819 ;  and  an  Illustration  of  the 
EgyjJtian,  Grecian  and  Roman  Costume, 
in  forty  Sketches,  with  Descriptions,  was 
published  by  Thomas  Baxter,  London, 
1810.  There  is  often  no  means  of  in- 
formation for  tlie  artist  but  the  original 
sources.  For  the  costume  of  the  ancients, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  engravings 
of  antiquities;  for  the  modem  costume,  he 
must  resort  to  essays  on  painting  in  ditfer- 
ent  ages,  monumental  ligures,  and  trea- 
tises on  costume ;  and  ui  regard  to  the 
costume  of  foreign  nations,  he  may  derive 
information  fixjm  books  of  travels :  histo- 
ries, antiquities  and  geographies,  are  indis- 
pensable guides  in'  these  inquiries.  The 
costumes  of  modem  times  and  forcign  na- 
tions are  described  in  the  Costmnes  dvils 
actuels  de  tous  les  Peuplcs  connus,  by  St. 
Sauveur ;  and  in  a  large  work  entitled 
Collections  of  Costumes  of  various  JVations 
(London,  1800  et  seq.) ;  and  in  several  pub- 
lications on  the  costume  of  the  theatre, 
viz.,  Costumes  et  Annales  des  grands  Tlit- 
(itres  de  Paiis ;  Costumes  of  the  Imperial 
Court  Theati-e  in  Vienna  {Costumes  des 
K.  K.  Hoftheaiers  in  fVien),  with  colored 
plates  (Vienna,  1812  and  1813);  Costumes 
of  the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin  (Theater- 
costumes  des  berlincr  natiorudtkeaters)  from 
1816  to  1823 — the  old  ones  were  given 
from  1789  to  1813. 

Cote  Droit,  and  Cote  Gauche 
{French;  signifying  the  right  and  left  side 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies).  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  desirable,  in  all  nation- 
al assemblies,  that  the  seats  of  the  mem- 
bers should  be  detcnnined  in  such  a  way 
(either  by  lot  or  some  other  means)  that 
the  members  of  the  same  party  should  not 
be  allowed  to  cluster  together,  and  split  up 
the  assembly  into  hostile  masses.  Reg- 
ulations of  this  kind  are  actually  establish- 
ed in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  and  in 
most  of  the  German  states;  but  in  the 
English  and  French  parliaments,  there  are 
no  rules  of  this  nature.  In  the  English 
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house  of  commons,  indeed,  the  first  seats  on 
the  right  of  the  speaker  are  appropriated 
to  the  members  Hcorn  London ;  but  they 
occupy  them  only  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liament, and  afterwards  resign  them  to  the 
minister,  about  whom  their  adlierents 
an-ange  tliemselves,  on  this  side  of  the 
house.  The  members  of  the  opposition 
party  take  their  stations  on  the  opposite 
seats.  In  France,  this  party  is  always 
ananged  on  the  left  side.  The  most  vio- 
lent members  of  the  national  convention 
occupied  the  highest  benches  on  this  side, 
and  obtained,  from  this  circumstance,  tlie 
name  of  the  Mountain.  The  more  moder- 
ate members,  and  the  partisans  of  govern- 
ment, took  their  places  in  front,  on  the 
lower  seats,  which  were  called  the  plain, 
the  belli/,  and  the  morass.  At  the  present 
time,  the  different  parties  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  arrange  themselves 
in  the  same  manner.  The  ministerial 
party  take  their  places  in  the  centre  (see 
Ceritre),  the  most  violent  members  of  the 
different  parties  at  the  extreme  right  and 
left,  while  the  more  moderate  occnpy  the 
intervening  spaces.  The  right  side  of  the 
chamber  was  the  strongest  from  1815  to 
1828.  A  majority  was  secured  to  the 
ministry  by  means  of  new  laws,  regulating 
the  elections,  which  gave  to  the  great 
landholders  alone  the  right  of  choosing 
a  portion  of  the  deputies,  and  of  assisting 
in  the  election  of  the  remainder.  The 
operation  of  these  laws  has  been  increased 
by  the  reduction  of  land  taxes,  and  by  the 
exertion  of  an  illegal  influence  at  the  elec- 
tions by  the  ministers.  In  1828,  a  reaction 
took  place,  and  a  majority  of  liberal  men 
were  chosen,  in  spite  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence. In  the  beginning  of  1830,  the  left 
side  obtained  a  complete  victory,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  chambers  were  pro- 
rogued. The  left  side  accuse  the  ministe- 
rial party  of  a  design  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  church,  and  restore  to  the  priests  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  in  ages  of 
ignorance ;  to  reestablish  the  feudal  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  and  to  encumber 
landed  property  with  inalienability,  uidivis- 
ibility  and  the  feudal  tenures.  They  also 
accuse  them  of  striving  to  exclude  the 
commons  from  the  higher  offices  of  honor, 
and  even  of  a  desire  to  overthrow  the 
charte,  which,  according  to  the  right  side, 
can  be  taken  away  by  the  same  power 
which  granted  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  side  accuse  their  opponents  of  aiming 
to  make  the  present  constitution  of  Franco 
more  democratical,  and  to  cramp  the  pow- 
er of  the  king.  They  consider  them,  in 
feet,  as  wshing  to  dethrone  the  Bourbons. 
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In  speaking  of  the  political  sentiments  of 
a  member  of  the  house  of  deputies,  it  is 
generally  said,  he  sits  on  the  right  side,  on 
the  left  side,  in  the  centre,  &c. 

Cote-d'Or;  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Burgundy,  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  excellent  wine  which  they  yield. 
Their  height  varies  from  1400  French 
feet  to  1600,  The  chain  runs  from  N.  N.  E. 
to  S.  S.  W.,  and  is  about  36  leagues  long, 
beginning  at  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and 
extending  to  the  sources  of  tlie  Bourbince 
and  the  Dheune. 

Cote-d'Or;  a  d^artmcnt  of  France, 
formerly  a  part  of  Burgundy.  (See  De- 
partment.) 

Coterie  ;  a  French  word,  now  much 
used  in  English  society.  Originally,  ccte- 
rit  was  a  commercial  term,  signifying  an 
association  in  which  each  member  furnish- 
ed his  part,  and  received  his  proportion 
of  the  profits,  or  bore  his  proportion  of 
the  loss.  Thence  it  was  used  for  small 
societies,  in  wliich  certain  individuals  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  each  contril)- 
utes  hjs  share  of  convereation  and  enter- 
tainment. A  coterie  consisting  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  talent,  vivacity  and 
agreeable  manners,  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modem  society.  It  is  fiom 
coteries  that  we  derive  a  large  stock  oi'  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  matter 
in  the  numberless  French  memoirs. 

C6tes-du-Nord  ;  a  French  depart- 
ment, formerly  the  northern  part  of  Upper 
Brittany. 

■  Cotes,  Vin  de  ;  a  Bordelais  wine.    (Sec 
Bordelais.) 

CoTHEN,  Anhalt;  one  of  the  Anhalt 
principalities,  (See  Anhalt.)  All  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen 
amount  only  to  300  square  miles,  contain- 
ing 4  towns  and  33,500  inhabitants,  fur- 
nishing 320,000  guilders  of  revenue,  and 
burdened  with  1,200,000  guilders  public 
debt.  The  prince  and  his  wife — a  natural 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  II  of  Pnis- 
sia — embraced  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Paris,  Oct.  24,  1815,  wliich  caused  some 
religious  excitement  in  Germany.  Cothen, 
the  capital,  has  700  houses  and  5500  in- 
habitants. 

Cothurnus,  with  the  ancients;  a  kind 
of  shoes,  laced  high,  such  as  Diana  and 
her  nymphs  are  represented  as  wearing. 
They  are  still  wom  by  the  hunters  in  Italy. 
They  were  particularly  in  use  among 
the  Cretans.  Galen  and  Pollux  describe 
them  as  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf,  and  laced  tight  by  means  of  thongs, 
XL  protect  the  foot  and  ankle,  without  ob- 
structing freedoin  of  motion.    The  tragic 


actors  also  wore  them,  perhaps,  at  first,  as 
commemorative  of  the  expeditions  oi' 
Bacchus;  and,  at  a  later  period,  m  order 
to  give  adtUtional  height  to  the  actors  who 
played  the  part  of  heroes.  Hence  cothur- 
nus is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for 
tragedy.  The  cothurnus  used  for  this  pur- 
pose differed  from  the  hunting  cothurnus 
in  this  respect,  that  it  had  a  sole  of  cork, 
at  least  four  fingers  thick. 

CoTiN,  Charles,  counsellor  and  almoner 
of  the  king,  and  member  of  the  French 
academy,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1604.  He 
is  indebted  for  his  notoriety,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  satires  of  Boileau.  He 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  understood  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  and  studied  the  Greek 
authors  so  diligently,  that  he  could  repeat 
large  portions  of  Homer  and  Plato  by 
heart.  Among  his  poems  are  many  which 
have  much  merit.  It  has  often  been  sup- 
posed, that  Boileau  introduced  the  name 
of  Colin  into  his  satires,  because  it  furnish- 
ed a  convenient  rhyme,  and  Moore  refers 
to  this  in  his  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  1.  But 
Boileau  had  good  reasons  for  complaining 
of  Cotin,  who  had  represented  him,  at  the 
hotel  Rambouillet,  as  a  dangerous  man. 
The  ridicule  of  Boileau  exasperated  Codn 
still  more,  and  he  attempted  every  means 
of  silencing  him.  His  influence  at  court, 
his  title  and  wealth,  appeared  to  give  him 
the  means  of  effecting  this  object ;  but, 
unluckily,  bis  foHies  drew  upon  him  a  new 
enemy  in  RIoliere,  who,  in  his  Fcmmes 
Savantes,  introduced  him  on  the  Stage,  and 
exposed  him  to  ridicule,  under  the  name 
of  Trissotin.  The  sonnet  to  the  princess 
Urania  was  composed  by  Cotin  ;  and  he 
engaged  in  a  disjiute  respecting  tliis  poem 
with  M^inage,  in  the  presence  of  a  select 
society,  in  which  the  disputants  used  the 
same  kind  of  language  which  Moliere 
places  in  the  mouths  of  Trissotin  and  Va- 
dius.  Cotin  died  in  1682.  His  (Euvres 
MeUes  appeared  in  1659,  at  Paris,  and  his 
(Euvres  Galantes,  in  2  aoIs.,  in  1665. 

CoTOi'Axi ;  the  most  remarkable  volcan- 
ic mountain  of  the  >'\ndcs,  in  Quito ;  35 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Quito,  N.  N.  E.  of  Chim- 
borazo  ;  lat.  about  0°  40'  S.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  being 
covered  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow, 
shines  with  dazzling  splendor  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  stands  fortli  in  bokl 
relief  from  the  azure  heavens.  This  cov- 
ering of  snow  conceals  from  the  eye  of 
the  observer  even  the  smallest  inequahties 
of  the  ground.  No  point  or  mass  of  rock 
penetrates  the  coating  of  snow  and  ice,  or 
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breaks  the  exact  regularity  of  the  conical 
figure.  Tlio  crater  is  suiTouiide<l  by  a 
small  circular  wall,  which,  when  viewed 
through  a  tele3Coi>e,  appears  like  a  para- 
pet. Its  height  above  the  sea  is  18,898 
feet.  It  is  the  most  tremendous  volcano 
in  Quito,  and  its  explosions  have  been 
most  disastrous,  spreading  destruction  over 
the  surrounding  plains.  Remarkable  erup- 
tions took  place  in  1698, 1738, 1742,  1744, 
17(36,  and  1768 ;  and  one  in  1803.  In  1698, 
the  eruption  destroyed  the  city  of  Tacunga, 
with  three  fourths  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
other  settlements.  In  1738,  the  flames 
rose  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  brink  of 
the  crater ;  and  in  1744,  its  roarings  were 
heard  as  for  as  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena, 
600  miles  distant.  With  respect  to  the 
explosion  of  1803,  Humboldt  observes, 
"At  tlie  port  of  Guayaquil,  52  leagues 
distant,  in  a  straight  Une,  from  tlie  crater, 
we  heard,  day  and  night,  the  noise  of  this 
volcano,  like  continued  discharges  of  a 
battery ;  and  we  distinguished  these  tre- 
mendous sounds  even  on  the  Pacific 
ocean."  In  viewing  this  volcano,  every 
thing  contributes  to  give  it  a  most  majestic 
and  awful  character.  The  pyramidal 
summits  of  Iliinissa ;  the  snowy  ridges  of 
the  other  mountains ;  the  singular  regular- 
ity of  the  inferior  line  of  snow,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  great  plains,  offer  an 
unparalleled  assemblage  of  the  grtuid  and 
picturesque  features  of  nature.  Humboldt 
foiuid  it  ditficult  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
in  1802,  as  far  as  to  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  he  pronounces  it  impossible,  by 
any  human  art,  to  reach  the  summit. 

CoTTA,  J.  G.,  baron  of  Cottcnberg ;  the 
most  eminent  living  bookseller  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Cotta,  whose  resources,  in  his 
youth,  were  but  scanty,  studied  theology, 
and  was,  for  some  time,  a  private  instiucter. 
In  1798,  he  established,  in  connexion  with 
some  other  persons,  the  JlUgemeine  Zeit- 
ung  (q.  v.),  which  soon  becan>e,  through 
his  eftorts,  the  best  political  paper  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Cotta  then  became  a  publisher 
of  books ;  and  his  estabhshmcnt  still  con- 
tinues under  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Cotta'  sche 
Buchliandlung,  and  is  distinguished,  not- 
like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Crapelet 
and  some  othei-s — for  the  peculiar  lieauty 
and  correctness  of  the  publications  which 
proceed  fi-om  it,  but  for  the  great  number, 
among  which  have  been  many  of  the 
best  works  of  GeiTnan  hterature.  But 
the  cu-cumstancc  which  probably  renders 
Mr.  Cotta's  press  unique,  is  the  number  of 
periodicals  that  he  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing, which  embrace  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  scientific  and  litcraiy  subjects. 


His  Allgemeint  Zeitung  is  a  daily  political 
paper ;  Das  Morgm-Blait  is  a  daily  paper, 
principally  devoted  to  entertaniing  matter ; 
Das  Kunst-Blatt  treats  of  the  line  arts ; 
Das  Aiisland  gives  information  only  re- 
specting foreign  countries ;  Das  Inland  is 
chiefly  for  Bavaria;  Das  Polytechnischt 
Journal  is  devoted  to  the  useful  arts';  Die 
Politischen  Jlnnaltn  is  made  up  of  long 
political  treatises  and  documents ;  Das 
Literaiur-Blatt  is  a  daily  paper  containing 
short  critiques,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
London  Literary  Gazette,  but  its  contents 
are  more  valuable.  Ail  these  dilierent 
publications  are  carried  on  in  Stuttgard, 
Tubingen  and  Augsburg.  Some  years 
since,  Mr.  Cotta  purchased  the  barony  of 
Cottenberg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  whereby  he  became  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles  cf  that 
state,  where  he  has  shown  himself  disposed 
to  liberal  senthnents.  His  Allgemeine  Zeit- 
ti7}g  has  likewise  this  character,  as  much 
as  is  possible  in  a  country  in  which  the 
conductor  has  been  obliged  already,  three 
times,  to  change  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion, in  order  to  evade  a  strict  censorshi{). 
It  never  contains  matter  professedly  edito- 
rial. Mr.  Cotta's  wealth  is  very  great,  and 
he  applies  it  liberally  in  procuring  valuable 
contributions  to.the  various  journals  pub- 
lished by  hiui,  which  contain,  for  instance, 
much  original  correspondence  from  for- 
eign countries. 

CoTTiN,  Sophie  Ristaud,  better  known 
by  tlie  name  ofmadaine  Cottin,  the  author 
of  several  novels  and  works  of  entertain- 
ment, was  bom  in  1773,  at  Tonneins,  in 
the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  17,  a  banker  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  went  soon  after  to  Paris, 
where,  in  a  few  yeai-s,  she  lost  her  hus- 
band. To  relieve  her  sorrow,  she  gave 
hei-self  up  to  intellectual  pursuits.  To 
divert  her  thoughts,  slie  wrote  down  the 
fancies  and  reflections  that  strongly  occu- 
pied her  active  mind,  Avithout  supposing 
that  they  would  be  of  interest  or  value 
beyond  the  circle  of  her  immediate  friends. 
In  the  ease  with  which  she  expressed  her 
thouglits,  she  discovered  a  talent,  which 
even  those  most  intimate  with  her  had  not 
liitherto  appreciated.  Her  first  attempts 
were  small  poems,  and  a  history  of  200 
pages.  One  of  her  friends  having  occa- 
sion for  50  louis-d'ore,  in  order  to  leave 
France,  from  wluch  he  v/as  banished, 
niadame  Cottin,  to  assist  the  unfortunate 
man,  published  her  Claire  (TJUhe,  but  kept 
her  name  a  secret.  The  necessity  which 
she  felt  of  pouring  out  her  feelings  deter- 
mined her  to  appear  again  as  an  authoress. 
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and  she  produced  Malmna^  Amilk  de 
Mansfield,  aud  Elisabeth,  or  tlie  Eriles  of 
Liberia.  The  eloquence  aiid  fervor  with 
which  she  expresses  the  most  secret  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  have  been  much  ad- 
mired, especially  by  her  o\n\  sex.  Her 
circumstances  enabled  her  to  devote  the 
profits  of  her  works  to  benevolent  objects. 
A  painful  disorder  prevented  her  fioni 
finishing  a  religious  work  which  she  bad 
begun,  aud  another  on  education.  The 
latter  was  the  only  one  of  her  works  tor 
wliich  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favorable 
reception  with  the  public ;  for,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  she  disapproved,  in  gciieral,  of 
women's  appearing  as  autliors.  She  died, 
after  three  months'  suflering,  Aug.  25, 
1807.  Her  works  are  contained  in  the 
collection  (Euvres  completes  de  Madame 
Cottin,  Paris,  1806. 

Cotton  is  a  soft,  vegetable  down,  which 
is  contained  in  the  seed-vessels,  and  en- 
velopes the  seeds,  of  the  cotton  plant  {gos- 
sypium  herbaceuvi),  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  and 
South  America,  and  Egypt;  in  fact,  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  which  possess 
a  sufficiently  warm  climate.  It  is  an 
animal  plant.  It  grows  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  has  leaves  of  a  bright  green 
oolor,  marked  with  brownish  veins,  and 
t;ach  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers 
have  only  one  petal  in  five  segments,  with 
a  short  tube,  and  are  of  a  pale-yellow  color, 
witli  five  red  spots  at  the  bottom.  The  cot- 
ton-pods are  of  somewhat  triangular  shajx), 
and  have  each  three  cells.  These,  when 
ripe,  burst  open,  and  disclose  their  snow- 
\vhite  or  yellowish  contents,  in  the  midst 
of  which  arc  contained  the  seeds,  in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
grapes.  The  fibres  of  cotton  are  extreme- 
ly fine,  delicate  and  flexile.  When  exam- 
ined by  the  microscope,  they  are  found  to 
be  somewhat  flat,  and  t^vo-edged  or  trian- 
gular. Their  direction  is  not  straight,  but 
contorted,  so  that  the  locks  can  bo  ex- 
tended or  drawn  out  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  fibres.  These  threads  are 
firiely  toothed,  which  explains  the  cause 
of  their  adhering  together  with  gieatcr 
facility  than  those  of  bombax  and  several 
fipocynecB,  which  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and 
which  caimot  be  spun  into  thread  without 
an  admixtiu-e  of  cotton.  In  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  the  cotton 
cuhivated  is  disringuished  into  3  kinds — 
the  nankeen  cotton,  so  called  from  its  color; 
the  green  seed  cotton,  producing  white 
cotton  Nvith  green  seeds;  and  the  blcKk 
seed  cotton.  The  two  first  kinds  grow  in 
tlie  middle  and  upper  country,  and  arc 


called  short  staple  cotton ;  the  last  is  culti- 
vated in  the  lower  counUT,  near  the  sea, 
and  on  the  isles  near  the  shore,  and  pro- 
duces cotton  of  a  fine,  white,  silky  appear- 
ance, very  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
Cotton  was  found  indigenous  in  America. 
There  are  two  macliines  for  cleansing 
cotton  from  the  seeds  ;  tlicse  are,  the  rol- 
ler-gin and  the  saw-gin.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  firet  aix3  two  .small  cylinders, 
revolving  in  contact,  or  nearly  so.  The 
cotton  is  drawn  between  the  rollei-s,  while 
the  size  of  the  seeds  prevents  them  from 
passing.  The  saw-gin,  invented  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  is  used  for  the  black-seed  cot- 
ton, the  seeds  of  which  adhere  too  strongly 
to  be  separated  by  the  other  method.  It 
is  a  receiver,  having  one  side  covered  with 
strong  parallel  wires,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  apart.  Between  these  wires  pass 
a  ninnber  of  circular  saws,  revolving  on  a 
common  axis.  Tlie  cotton  is  entangled 
in  the  teeth  of  the  saws,  and  drawn  out 
through  the  grating,  while  the  Bee<ls  are 
prevented,  by  their  size,  fiom  passing. 
The  cotton  thus  extricated  is  swept  from 
the  saws  by  a  revolving  cylindrical  bixish, 
and  the  seeds  fall  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver.  Mr.  Whitney  is  an  American. 
Ark  Wright,  in  England,  is  highly  celebrated 
for  the  machinery  which  he  has  invented 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton.  North  and 
South  America,  Egypt  and  India,  produce 
most  of  the  cotton  consumed,  and  the 
greater  ])art  is  manufactured  in  England 
and  the  U.  States.  The  export  of  cotton 
from  the  U.  States,  between  October,  1828, 
and  September,  182J>,  to  Great  Britain, 
amoinited  to  498,001  bales ;  the  amount 
exjwrted  to  France,  Avas  184,821  bales; 
and  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  66,178 ; 
total,  749,000.  The  crop  in  1824—5  was 
569,259  bales ;  that  of  1825—6  was  720,027 
bales ;  of  1826—7,  957,281 ;  of  1827—8, 
720,593 ;  of  1828—9, 870,415.  Of  this  last 
crop,  130,000  bales  are  estimated  to  have 
been  manufacturexl  in  the  U.  States. 
The  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  in- 
to Great  Britain,  in  1824,  was  149,380,122 
lK)unds ;  in  lb25,  was  228,005,291 ;  in  1826, 
was  177,607,401 ;  in  1827,  was  272,448,909 
pounds.  Tlie  value  of  cotton  manufac- 
tured goods  exported  in  1824,  according 
to  the  official  rates,  was  £27,171,555;  in 
1825,  £26,597,574  ;  in  1826,  £21,445,742: 
of  cotton  twist  and  yam,  hi  1824,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  rates,  £2,984,344;  in 
1825,  £2,897,706;  in  1826,  £3,748,526. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  The  increase  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  during  the  las! 
half  century,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  histoiy  of  commerce.     The 
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earliest  seat  of  the  manufacture,  known  to 
us,  was  Hindostan,  wliere  it  continues  to 
be  carried  on,  by  hand  labor,  in  all  its 
original  simplicity.  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  power  of  improved  machineiy, 
in  its  recent  application  to  it,  that  Europe 
and  America  are  now  jjouring  back  upon 
Asia  her  original  manufa-jture,  and  under- 
selling her  in  her  own  markets.  The 
first  impulse  in  these  improvements  was 
derived  from  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves 
and  Arkwright,  between  1768  and  1780. 
The  improved  machinery  of  which  we 
speak  consists  of  the  cylindrical  carding 
engine,  by  which  the  fibres  of  cotlon  are 
disentangled  and  separated  from  each 
other,  and  fiom  all  foreign  substances, 
and  delivered  in  a  uniform,  continuous 
roll ;  the  drawing  and  roving  frames,  by 
which  these  rolls  are  repeatedly  doubled 
and  extended,  until  the  fibres  are  drawn 
out  into  a  regular  and  perfectly  horizontal 
positien ;  and  the  spinning  fi-ame,  the  most 
important  quality  of  which  is  the  causing 
the  roving  or  preparatory  yam  to  pass 
through  two  or  more  sets  of  rollers,  revolv- 
ing with  diflferent  velocities,  by  which  the 
thread,  at  the  moment  of  being  twisted,  is 
dravim  out  to  any  desired  degree  of  tenuity ; 
the  rollers  performing  the  delicate  office 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  power-loom  was  brought  into 
general  use  about  the  year  1816,  by  which 
the  laborious  process  of  weaving  is  con- 
verted into  the  mere  superintendence  of 
two,  and  even  three,  of  these  machines  ; 
each  one  producuig  fi-om  30  to  40  yards 
of  cloth  per  day.  In  the  printing  of  cah- 
coes,  equally  important  improvements 
have  been  made.  Instead  of  the  tedious 
process  of  impressing  patterns  fiom  wood- 
en blocks,  the  most  delicate  patterns  are 
transferred  from  copper  cyhnders  with 
astonishing  rapidity  ;  two,  and  even  three, 
coloi-s  are,  in  this  way,  imprinted  at  one 
operation.  In  the  richer  and  more  ex- 
pensive patterns,  however,  block-printing 
continues  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the 
imjiressions  fiom  the  cylinders.  The 
science  of  chemistry  has  contributed  its 
share  of  improvement  in  the  new  process  of 
bleaching  by  chlorine,  and  in  innumerable 
new  combinations  of  colors.  In  its  pres- 
ent state,  the  entire  manufacture,  in  its 
various  departments,  presents  a  greater 
combination  of  human  skill  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  art  or  manufacture.  In 
1781,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  was  5,000,000  pounds ; 
in  1899,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
210,000,000 ;  and,  allowing  20,000,000  for 
export,  190,000,000  pounds  vrill  remain  as 


the  consumption  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this, 
upwards  of  40,000,000  pounds  are  ex- 
ported in  yarns,  valued  at  £3,500,000  ster- 
ling. The  value  of  all  other  maimfactures  of 
cotton,  exported  in  1828,  was  £13,545,638. 
Some  estimates  of  the  annual  value  oi'the 
cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  as  high  as  £36,000,000  storJing;  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggoratior,.  In 
the  early  periods  of  this  manufacture,  the 
profits  must  have  been  enormous.  It  has 
built  up  the  cities  of  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester m  England,  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  in  Scotland,  and  has  been  esti- 
mated to  give  employment  to  a  million  of 
persons.  After  a  long  period  of  succesf^^, 
interrupted  only  by  occasional  and  tem- 
porary fluctuations,  the  production,  both 
of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,  seems  to  have  outmn  the 
consumption  of  the  world,  in  that  event- 
ful year  of  overtrade,  1825.  A  long  stag- 
nation succeeded  in  1826  ;  an  unprece- 
dented reduction  in  the  prices  of  cotton 
manufactures,  and  in  the  value  of  property 
engaged  in  it,  spread  a  wide  and  general 
distress,  throughout  the  districts  devoted 
to  this  manufacture,  which  continued,  with 
gi-eater  or  less  intensity,  through  the  yeare 
1828  and  1829.  Although  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  therfe  is  abundant 
evidence,  that  neither  the  capital  nor  labor 
employed  in  it  is  now  receiving  (1830)  a  fair 
remuneration.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of 
cotton  manufactui-es,  from  1814  to  1826, 
would  seem,  by  a  comparison  of  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  the  exports  with  the  of- 
ficial value,  rated  by  a  imifonn  fist,  to  have 
been  55  per  cent.  The  greatest  export  in 
value,  of  any  one  year,  was  in  1815,  hav- 
ing exceeded  £19,000,000  steriing.— In  the 
U.  States,  the  progress  of  this  manufacture 
has  partaken  of  the  characteristic  energy 
and  vigor  of  the  countrj'.  It  is  only  since 
the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  having  been  estab- 
Ushed  on  a  pennanent  and  useful  basis : 
the  scarcity  of  skilful  weavers,  and  the 
high  prices  of  weaving,  had  been  found 
serious  oI)stacles  to  its  success,  which  was 
secured  by  this  invention.  The  first  suc- 
cessful experiment  with  this  instrument 
was  made  at  VValtham,  Mass.,  in  1815,  ap- 
plied to  the  coarser  fabrics ;  but  so  rapid 
has  been  the  extension  of  the  manufacture, 
that,  besides  furnishing  the  U.  States  with 
its  full  supply  of  the  more  staple  produc- 
tions, and  a  considerable  export  of  coarse 
goods,  the  beautifiil  prints  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  are  imitated  in  gieat  perfec- 
tion ;  and  more  tlian  half  tlie  consurap- 
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tion  of  the    country,  in  this  important 
branch,  is  supposed  to  be  now  furnished 
from  native   industry.      The  actual  ex- 
tent of  this  manufacture,  in  the  U.  States, 
at  the  present  time  (1830),  is  matter  of 
estimate  only  ;  a  veiy  moderate  one  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  consumption  of  35,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  per  annum,  manufactured 
into  140,000;000  of  yards  of  cloth,  of  which 
about   10,000,000   are   exported,  and  up- 
wards of  20,000,000  printed ;  the  value,  $12 
to  14,000,000 ;  and  employing  a  capital  of 
$25  to  30,000,000.    Several  improvements, 
originating  in  the  countiy,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  manufacture,  and  the 
whole  process  is  believed  to  be  perfomied 
to  as  great  advantage  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.      The  descriptions  of  cottons  ex- 
ported are  mosdy  of  a  coarse  fabric,  which 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  cottons  of  In- 
dia, and  are  known  abroad  by  the  name 
of  American  domtstics.    They  have  been 
extensively  imitated  by  the  English,  and 
a  competition  is  going  on,  between  the 
manufacturers  of  the  two  countries,  for 
the  possession  of  the  foreign  markets.     It 
is  thought,  that  the  possession  of  tlie  raw 
material  on  the  spot,  and  the  use  of  the 
comparatively   cheap   moving  power  of 
water,  instead  of  steanj,  with  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  great  markets  of  South  America, 
aie  advantages,  in  favor  of  the  U.  States, 
more    than    suiBcient  to  counterbalance 
some  disadvantage  in  the  higher  cost  of 
machinery,   and,    as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  the  higher  wages  of  labor.     But 
the  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  producing 
these  goods,  being  wholly  pcrfonned  by 
females,  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be 
dearer  than  the^ame  description  of  work  in 
England  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  easily  applicable 
to  any  other  branch  of  industrj'^,  it  would 
seem  not  improbable,  that  this  countiy 
will  be  the  future  source  of  supply,  in 
coarse  cottons,  for  foreign  markets.     The 
great  profits  attending  this  manufacture 
have  attracted  to  it,  in  a  very  short  period, 
a  great  amount  of  capital,  and  produced  a 
violent  competition :  the  consequence  has 
been  a  sudden  reaction  and  gieat  depres- 
sion of  prices,  producing  considerable  em- 
barrassment in  those  establishments  ope- 
rating with  inadequate  capital,  and  unable 
to  meet  the   shock   of  impaired  credit. 
But,  although  individuals  may  meet  with 
heavy  losses   by  imprudent  speculations, 
there  is  no  reason  to  distiust  the  eventual 
success  of  the  manufacture,  which  must 
soon  find  relief,  under  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  country.    The  price  of 
coarse  cottons,  in  1829,  was  less  than  one 
third  of  the  price  in  1815.    The  largest 


establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, in  the  U.  States,  at  present  (1830 J,  are 
at  Do^cr,  N.  H.  ;    Lowell,  Mass.  ;    Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. ;  Pattei-pon,  N.  J. ;  ami  in  the 
ntighbodiood  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more.    The   increase  of  the  production 
of  the  raw  material  is  even  more  wonder- 
ful  than   that   of  the   manufacture.      In 
1791,  the  whole  export  of  the  U.  States 
was  64  bags,  of  300  pounds  each  ;   the 
average  of  182(5,  7,  and  8,  is  235,000,000 
pounds  ;  and,  if  we  include  that  consmned 
in  the  countrj',  the  average  production  is 
270,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $27,000,000 ; 
the  price  having  fallen  to  about  one  third 
of  that  of  1815.    This  reduction  of  price 
seems  destined  to  cause  a  still  further 
immense  extension  of  the  manufacture, 
which    is    rapidly    taking  the  place  of 
hempen  sailcloth,  and  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  coai-se  linens.    In  fact,  this 
valuable  material,  at  once  delicate,  strong 
and  cheap,  seems  equally  well  adapted  to 
every  fabric,  from  the  gossamer-Uke  musUn 
of  the  ball-roem  to  the  coaree  garment  of 
the  Negro  slave. — As  the  subject  of  cotton 
manufactures  is  one  of  so  much  hiterest, 
we  shall  here  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
process,  nnd  mention  the  most  impoitant 
machines  by  which  each  part  is  performed. 
After  the  cotton  has  l)een  ginned  {see  the 
first  part  of  this  article),  and  picked  or  bat- 
ted, that  is,  beat  up  and  separated  into  a 
light,  uniform  mass,  the  fii^st  operation  of 
the  manufacturer  is  carding,  which  serves 
to  equalise  the  substance  of  the  cotton, 
and  dispose  its  fibres  in  a  somewhat  par- 
allel direction.     The  carding-engine  con- 
sists of  a  revolvuig  cylinder,  covered  widi 
cards,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
fixed  concave  fiaming,  also  lined  with 
cards,  with  which  the  cylinder  comes  in 
contact     From  this  cylinder,  called  the 
breaker,  the  cotton  is  taken  off  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  transverse  comb,  called  the  doffing- 
plate,  and  pa.sscs  through  a  second  carding 
in  the  finishing  cylinder.    It  is  then  passed 
through  a  kind  of  funnel,  by  which  it  is 
contracted  into  a  narrow  band  or  sliver, 
and  received  into  tin  cans,  in  the  state  of  a 
uniform,  continued   carding.    The  next 
step  in  the  process  is  called  dravniig  the 
cotton.     The  machine  employed  lor  this 
purpose,  called  the  drawing-frame,  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle   as  the 
spinning-frame,  fiom  which  the  idea  of  it 
was  taken.     To  imitate  the  operation  per- 
formed by  the  thumb  and  finger  in  hand- 
spiimingjtwo  pairs  of  rollere  are  employed ; 
the  first  pair,  slowly  revolving  in  contact 
with  each  other,  aic  placed  at  a  httlc  dis- 
tance from  the  second  pair,  which  revolve 
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with  greater  velocity.     The  lower  roller 
of  each  pau:  is  funowed,  or  fluted  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  upper  one  is  covered 
with  leather,  to  give  the  two  a  proper  hold 
of  the   cotton.     If  a  caiding  be  passed 
between  the  first  pair,  it  will  be  merely 
compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  rollei-s  ; 
but  if  it  be  then  passed  through  the  second 
pair,   moving  \vith   twice   or  thrice  the 
velocity  of  the  fii-st,  it  will  be  drawn  twice 
or  tlirice   smaller  than   it  was  when  it 
entered   the   fii-st  rollei"s.      The    relative 
velocity   of  the   two  pail's  of   rollers   is 
called  the  draught  of  the  machine.     Sev- 
eral of  these  drawings  are  then  passed 
together  through  rollei"s  in  the  same  man- 
ner, plying  (coalescing)  as  they  pass,  and 
tbrming   a  suigle    new  drawing.       The 
drawing  and  plying  are  several  times  re- 
peated, and  have  the  eftect  of  arranging  all 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  longitudinally,  in 
a  uniform  and  parallel  direction,  and  doing 
away  all  the   inequahties    of   thickness. 
In  these  operations,  the  cotton  receives  no 
twist.  Roving  the  cotton,  which  is  the  next 
part  of  the  process,  gives  it  a  slight  twist, 
which   converts  it  into  a  soft  and  loose 
thread,  called  the  roving.     The  machine 
for  perfonning  this  operation  Is  called  the 
roving-frame  or  double  speeder.     In  order 
to  wind  the  roving  upon  the  bobbins  of 
the  spindles,  in  even,  cylindrical   layers, 
the  spindle-rail  is  made  to  rise  and  fall 
slowly,  by  means  of  heart-wheels  in  the 
Ulterior  of  the   machine.      And,  as  the 
size  of  the  bobbins  is  augmented  by  each 
layer,  the  velocity  of  the  spuidles  and  of 
the  spindle-rail  is  made  to  diminish  grad- 
ually, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
operation.     This  is  efiected  by  transmit- 
ting the  motion  to  both,  through  two  op- 
posite cones,  one  of  which  drives  the  other 
with  a  band,  which  is  made  to  pass  slow- 
ly from  one  end  to  tlie  other  of  the  cones, 
and  thus  continually  to  alter  their  relative 
speed,  and  cause  a  unilbrui  retardation  of 
the  velocity.     The  bobbins  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  spinning-frarm,  which  has  a 
double  set  of  roUeis,  like  those  described 
in  the  account  of  the  drawing  and  roving- 
frames,  and  which,  operating  in  the  same 
manner  as  ui  those  machines,  extend  the 
rove,  and  reduce  it  to   a  thread  of  the 
required  fineness.     The  twist  is  given  to 
this  thread  by  flyei-s,  dri\en  by  bands, 
which  receive  their  motion  fi-om  a  hori- 
zontal fly-wheel,  or  from  a  longitudinal 
cyhnder.      The  yam  produced  by  tins 
mode  of  spuming  is   cdled  water  twist, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  machinery, 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  having  been,  at 
first,  generally  put  in  motion  by  water. 


In  1775,  the  mule-jenny  or  mvle  was  in- 
vented by  Samuel  Cronipton,  of  Bolton. 
The  spindles  are  mounted  on  a  movable 
carriage,  which  recedes  when  the  threads 
are  to  be  stretched,  and  returns  when  ther 
are  to  be   wound  up.     The  process   of 
stretching  is  intended  to  produce  threads 
of  the  finest  kinds,  and  consists  in  forcibly 
stretching  portions  of  yarn,  several  yards 
long,  in  the  direction  of  their  length.     The 
purpose  of  it  is  to  reduce  those  places  ui 
the  yam  which  have  a  greater  diameter 
than  the  rest,  so  that  the  size  and  twist  of 
the  thread  may  become  imiform  through- 
out    Here  ends  the  process  of  spinning, 
and  that  of  weaving  begins. — The  follow- 
ing progress  of  a  pound  of  cotton  may 
be  not  uninteresting  to  our  readers.     It 
appeared,  originally,  hi  the  English  Month- 
ly Magazine.     "  There  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don lately,  from  Paisley,  a  small  piece  of 
mushn,  about  one  pound  weight,  the  liis- 
tory  of  which  is  as  follows:    The  wool 
came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London ; 
from  liOndon  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 
it  was  manufactured  into  yarn ;  from  Man- 
chester it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it 
was  woven  ;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next, 
where  it  was  tamboured ;  it  was  then  con- 
veyed to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand- 
sewed,   and   again   returned   to    Paisley, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Glasgow  and  fin- 
ished, and  then  sent,  per  coach,  to  Londgn. 
It  may  be  reckoned  about  three  yeai^s  that 
it  took  to  bring  this  article  to  market, 
from   the   time  when  it  was  packed  in 
India,  till  it  arrived  complete,  in  the  mer- 
chant's warehouse,  in  London ;   whither 
it  must  have  been  conveyed  5000  miles  by 
sea,  nearly  1000  by  land,  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  reward  the  labor  of  nearly  150 
pereons,  whose  services  were  necessary  ui 
the  carriiige  and  manufacture  of  this  small 
quantity   of   cotton,  and   by   which   the 
value  has  been  advanced  more  than  2C0O 
per  cent." 

Cotton,  Charles,  a  burlesque  poet  of 
the  17th  centurj',  bom  in  1630,  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  travelled  in  France.  Not  being  of  a 
very  provident  disposition,  he  was  subject 
to  frequent  embarrassments,  and,  at  one 
time,  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt.  He 
died  at  Westminster  in  1687.  His  worlds 
are  numerous,  including  Scarronides,  or 
Virgil  Travestie,  being  the  first  book  of 
Vhgil's  iEneid,  in  English  burlesque,  and 
a  translation  of  Rlontaigne's  Essays.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Cotton,  a  volume  was 
published,  entitled  Poems  on  several  Oc- 
casions (8vo.),  which  contains  some  pieces 
of  considerable  merit,  chiefly  of  the  light 
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and  humorous  kind.  He  also  translated 
the  Horaces,  a  tragedy  of  Corneille  ;  and 
his  pen  was  otlen  employed  to  relieve  his 
pecuniaiy  difficulties. 

Cotton,  sir  Robert  Bruce ;  a  celebrated 
English  antiquary  and  collector  of  literary 
relics.  He  was  bom  at  Denton,  in  Hmi- 
tingdonshire,  in  1570,  and,  after  having 
been  at  Westminster  school,  completed 
his  studies  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  then  settled  in  London,  devoting  nmch 
of  his  time  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and 
employing  himself  especially  in  collecting 
ancient  deeds,  chaitei-s,  letters,  and  other 
manuscripts  of  various  kinds,  illustrative 
of  the  histoiy  of  England.  He  was  one 
of  the  eailiest  membere  of  the  antiquarian 
society ;  and  he  not  only  promoted  the 
general  objects  of  that  learned  association, 
but  also  assisted  with  his  hteraiy  treasures, 
as  well  as  with  liis  purse.  Speed,  Camden, 
and  other  writers  on  British  archaeology. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I,  he  was  knighted ; 
and,  on  the  institution  .of  the  order  of  bai'- 
onets,  he  was  promoted  to  that  rank.  He 
died  in  Maj-,  1631.  He  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable as  the  founder  of  the  valuable  Cotto- 
nian  libraiy,  which  collection  was  long 
preserved  at  Cotton-house,  Westminster. 
Ill  1700,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  public 
use;  and,  after  having  been  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  removed,  in 
1753,  to  the  British  museuin,  where  it  now 
remains. 

CoTTOxiAN  Library,  in  London,  was 
collected  by  sir  Rolxirt  Bmce  Cotton  (q.  v.), 
secured  to  the  public  by  a  statute,  in  1700, 
after  which  it  was  several  times  removed, 
and,  after  being  injured  by  conflagrations 
and  political  disturbances,  was  at  last  plac- 
ed in  the  British  museum  {q.  v.),  Avhere  it 
remains. 

CoTTUS.     (See  Briartus.) 

CoTYs,  or  CoTYTTo  ;  a  goddess  of  de- 
bauchery, worshipped  at  Corinth  and 
Chios.  Her  festival  wss  called  Cotyitia, 
or  Cotyttis,  and  ^yas  celebrated  during  the 
night  (in  what  way  is  easily  to  be  inleiTcd 
fiom  the  character  of  the  goddess),  at  Ath- 
ens, Corinth,  Chios,  in  Thrace,  &c.  Cotys 
is  probably  the  same  with  the  goddess  of 
the  Edoni  in  Thrace. — Kotuoj  OiaaCirm^  fol- 
lower of  Cotys ;  a  common  tenn  for  a 
profligate  person. 

Couching;  a  surgical  operation,  that 
consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

CoucT,  Renaud,  Castellan  of,  was  the 
hero  of  a  tragical  occurrence,  which  has 
been  often  celebrated  in  ancient  ballads 
and   songs.      He    is    supposed   to   have 


been  the  nephew,  or  at  least  the  kinsman, 
of  Raoul,  lord  of  Coucy,  who  accompanied 
Philii)  Augustus  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  and 
with  whom  he  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded.    A  manuscript  in  French  verse, 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  entitled  Ro- 
mance of  the  Castellan  of  Coucy,  and  the 
Lady  of  Fayei,  written  about  1228,  and  a 
chronicle  on  the  same  subject,  in  1380,  in 
the  possession  of  Fauchct,  relate  the  fol- 
lowing story:  Renaud,  castellan  of  Coucy, 
was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Gabriellc 
de  Vergy,  lady  of  Aubcrt  de  Faj'<!l.     The 
castle  of  Fayel  was  situated  not  far  from 
Coucy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Quen- 
tin.    Renaud  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Gabrielle,  confessed  his  passion,  and  was 
at  first  re{)ulsed,  but  not  forever.     The 
lovers  often  saw  each  other  in  private. 
Assurances  of  the  most  ardent  love,  and 
unceasing  precautions  against  the  jealousy 
of  the  husband,  gave  occasion  to  the  songs 
of  Renaud,  of  which  a  collection  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  breathing  the  language  of 
the  most  glowing  passion.    The  happi- 
ness of  the  parties  was  interrupted  by  the 
summoning  of  Coucy  to  the  crusade.    He 
embarked  with   Richard  of  England   at 
Marseilles.     With  him  lie  fought  at  Caj- 
sarea,  and  conquered  at  Ascalon.     But,  in 
defending  a  castle  where  the  king  was 
quartered,  he  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
aiTow.      The  wound  proved    incurable, 
and  Renaud  requested  leave  to  return  to 
his  country,  which  was  granted.    But,  in 
a  few  days,  he  felt  sensible  that  his  end 
was  approaching ;  and,  giving  to  his  faith- 
ful squire  a  silver  casket,  with  the  presents 
of  his  mistress,  "  Take  it,"  he  said,  "  and 
guard  it  well ;   when  I  am  dead,  enclose 
my  heart  in  this  casket,  and  bear  the  whole 
to  the  lady  of  Fayel,"    He  also  added  a 
letter,  which  he  was  hardly  able  to  sign. 
He  died,  and  his  faithful  squire  hastened 
to  the  castle  of  Fayel.     He  was  surprised 
by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  -who,  suspecting 
his  appearance,  ordered  him  to  be  search- 
ed, and  foimd  on  him  the  gifls  and  the 
letter  of  Coucy.     Burning  with  rage,  he 
determined  on  revenge.     He  ordered  the 
heart  to  be  served  at  table.     It  was  done, 
and  Gabrielle  ate  of  it.    "  Have  you  found 
the  dish  to  your  taste,  madam .'"  he  asked. 
"  Excellent  I"   answered  his  victim.     "  I 
doubt  it  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  must  have 
been  a  dauity  moi-sel  for  you,  for  it  was 
the  heart  of  the  castellan  of  Coucy."    In 
fearful  confirmation  of  his  words,  he  gives 
her  the  letter  of  the  dying  Renaud.    The 
unhappy  woman,  after  tliis  hoirible  meal, 
refused  all  sustenance,  and  died  of  volun- 
tary starvation.     The  k)ve-songs  of  the 
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castellan  of  Coucy  are  in  the  Mimoires 
historiques  sur  Raoul  de  Coucy,  Paris,  1781 
(in  the  ancient  dialect,  with  a  translation 
subjoined,  and  old  music).  Uhland  has 
made  this  story  the  subject  of  a  fine  bal- 
lad. 

Cough,  in  medicine ;  a  deep  inspiration 
of  air,  followed  Uy  a  sudden,  violent  and 
sonorous  expiration,  in  a  great  measure 
Liivoluntaiy,  and  excited  by  a  sensation  of 
the  presence  of  some  irritating  cause  in 
the  lungs  or  windpipe.  The  organs  of 
respiration  are  so  constructed,  that  eveiy 
foreign  sutetance,  except  atinosj)heric  air, 
offends  them.  The  smallest  drop  of  wa- 
ter, entering  the  windpipe,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  violent  coughing,  by  which  the 
organs  labor  to  expel  the  initating  sub- 
stance. A  similai-  etFect  is  produced  by 
inhaling  smoke,  dust,  &:c.  The  sudden 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  produc- 
ed by  the  violent  conti-action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
and  ribs.  These  parts  are  thus  affected  by 
a  sympathy  with  the  organs  of  respiration, 
which  sympathy  springs  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  nerves  of  the  diftbrent  parts. 
The  sensation  of  obstruction  or  irritation, 
which  gives  rise  to  cough,  though  some- 
times perceived  in  the  chesr,  especially  near 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  is  most  commonly 
confined  to  the  trachea,  or  v/indpipe,  and 
especially  to  its  aperture  in  the  throat, 
termed  the  glottis.  Yet  this  is  sel<lom  the 
seat  of  the  irritating  cause,  which  is  gener- 
ally situated  at  some  distance  fi-om  it,  and 
often  in  parts  unconnected  by  structure  or 
proximity  with  the  organs  of  respiration. 
Of  the  various  initations  which  give  rise 
to  cough,  some  occur  within  the  cavity'of 
the  chest ;  others  are  external  to  that  cav- 
ity ;  some  exist  even  in  the  viscera  of  the 
])elvis.  Of  tliose  causes  of  cough  which 
take  place  within  the  cljest,  the  disorders 
of  the  lungs  themselves  are  the  most  com- 
mon, especially  the  inflammation  of  the 
imicous  membranes,  which  excites  the 
catarrhal  cough,  or  common  cold.  This 
disease  is  generally  considered  unimpor- 
tant, particularly  if  there  be  no  fever  con- 
nected with  it.  But  every  cough,  lasting 
longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  is 
suspicious,  and  ought  to  Iw  medically 
treated.  Another  common  cause  of  cough, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  lung.s,  is  infliaxn- 
mation  of  those  organs,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pleurisy  or  peripneumony.  (q.  v.) 
These  diseases  do  not  differ  very  essen- 
tially, except  in  violence  and  extent,  from 
the  acute  catan-li,  but  are  more  dangerous, 
and  more  raj)id  in  their  progress,  and  the 
constitution  is  excited  to  a  highly  febrile 
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condition.  Even  after  the  acute  state  of 
inflammation  may  have  subsided,  a  cough, 
attended  with  extreme  danger,  sometimes 
continues  to  be  excited  by  collections  of 
pus,  or  abscesses,  which  ensue  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  and  either  temiinate 
in  consumption,  or  suflbcate  the  patient 
by  suddenly  bursting ;  niore  rarely  the  pus 
is  discharged  gradually  from  a  small  ap- 
erture, and  the  patient  recovers.  In  such 
cases,  the  fever,  originally  acute,  is  con- 
verted into  a  hectic,  with  daily  chills,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  and  flushing  of  the  face, 
night  sweats,  and  emaciation.  Another 
frequent  origin  of  cough  is  the  rupture 
of  some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  consequent  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  cells,  which  is  expelled  by  tlie  cough 
tiiat  its  irritation  excite^-',  constituting  what 
is  technically  termed  hamoptoc,  Jt/Bineptysis, 
or  spitting  of  blood.  When  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs  are  thus  ruptured,  they  sel- 
dom heal  readily,  but  degenerate  into  ul- 
cers, which  pour  out  a  ])umlent  matter ; 
and,  by  this  discharge,  the  vital  jwwers 
are  gradually  worn  dovni  and  destroyed. 
This  is  a  common  source  of  consumption, 
or  pMhisis  pulnionalis.  (See  Coiisumption.) 
A  cough  is  excited,  and  the  same  fatal 
disorder  is  also  induced,  by  the  existence 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  These  are  little 
tumors,  which  gradually  inflame  and  ul- 
cerate, and  produce  tlie  same  consequences 
as  the  ulcerations  from  hftmoptysis.  Cal- 
culi, or  stony  concretions,  are  sometimes 
formed  in  the  lungs,  and  the  irritation 
which  they  produce  necessarily  excites  a 
cough,  which  is  liable  to  terminate  in  con- 
sumption. There  is  yet  another  source 
of  initation  within  the  lungs,  of  which 
cough  is  an  attendant,  namely,  im  eftu- 
sion  of  serum  into  the  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  coimects  the  cells  and 
blood-ve&sels  together.  This  has  been 
called  anasarca  pubnonitm,  or  dropsy  of 
the  lungs,  and  is  marked  by  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  oppression  in  the  chest,  occasioned  by 
the  compression  of  the  air-cells  and  ves- 
sels by  tlie  accumulated  water;  hence 
also  great  Irregularity  of  pulse,  frightful 
dreams,  imperfect  sleep,  &c.,  are  among 
its  symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  pericardium,  or  membrane  sur- 
rounding it,  is  also  accompanied  by  cough, 
and  other  symptoms  not  easily  distinguish- 
able fi'om  those  of  pleurisy  and  peripneu- 
mony. Where  a  cough  is  excited  by  dis- 
orders of  parts  externjd  to  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  it  id  generally  diy,  as  the  irritating 
cause  is  external,  and  not  any  obstnicting 
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matter  in  the  lungs  themselves.  Disorders 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
of  those  virhich  lie  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm  (the  muscular  curtain  separ- 
ating tlie  cavities  of  the  belly  and  chest), 
frequently  induce  a  cough.  A  short,  dry 
cough  invariably  attends  inflammation  of 
the  hver,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and 
accompanies  the  various  tubercular  and 
other  obstructions  in  that  organ.  Hence 
inflammation  of  the  hver  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken  for  inflammation  in  the 
lungs ;  and,  in  some  of  the  chronic  dig- 
eases  of  the  liver,  the  cough  is  occasion- 
ally complained  of  as  the  most  urgent 
symptom.  The  presence  of  pain  in  tlie 
right  side,  shooting  up  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  the  dryness  of  the  cough,  and 
pain,  enlargement,  hardness,  or  uneasi- 
ness on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of  that 
side,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  distin- 
guishing whether  a  disease  of  the  liver  is 
the  origin  of  the  cough.  Disorders  of  the 
stomach  are,  also,  often  accompanied  with 
a  cough  of  the  same  dry  and  teasing  na- 
ture, especially  when  that  organ  is  over 
distended  witli  food,  or  is  in  the  opposite 
condition  of  emptiness.  A  short  cough 
is,  therefore,  a  frequent  sjniptom  of  indi- 
gestion and  hypochondriasis,  or  of  that 
weakness  of  tlic  stomach  which  is  popu- 
larly termed  bilious.  In  short,  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  of  the  viscera,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  irritation  of 
which,  in  a  state  of  disease,  has  not  ex- 
cited cough.  Disorders  of  the  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  even  the  kidneys,  have  all 
given  rise  to  this  symptom ;  and  external 
tumors,  attached  to  them,  have  had  the 
same  eflTect.  Any  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, which,  by  its  pressure  upwards,  im- 
pedes the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
consequently  the  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
occasions  cough.  Thus,  in  the  ascites,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  the  water — in  tym- 
panites, the  air — in  corpulency,  the  fat  in 
the  omentum — and,  in  pregnancy,  the 
gravid  uterus, — all  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
citmg  cough  in  many  constitutions.  The 
variety  of  causes  from  which  coughs  may 
arise,  must  convince  every  reader  of  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  cure  all  kinds 
of  cough  by  the  same  remedy. 

Coulomb,  Charles  Augustin  de;  bom 
1736,  at  Angouleme  ;  entered  the  corps  of 
engineers ;  was  sent  to  Martinique,  where 
he  constructed  fort  Bourbon.  In  1779, 
his  theory  of  simple  machines  obtained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  academy ;  and,  in 
1781,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  In  all  difl[icult  cases  of 
mechanics,  his  judgment  was  appealed  to, 


and  invariably  proved  correct.  A  plan 
had  been  pro|X)8ed  to  the  estates  of  Brit- 
tany for  making  navigable  canals  in  their 
province,  and  Coulomb,  as  commissioner 
of  the  government,  was  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  scheme.  Convinced  that  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  would  by  no  means  be  ])ro- 
portioned  to  the  immense  cost  of  the  work, 
he  decided  against  it.  As  this  interfered 
with  the  plans  of  certain  of  the  ministi-y, 
he  was  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  ^o- 
baye.  Coulomb  requested  pennission  to 
resign  his  oflice.  His  request  was  denied, 
and  he  was  sent  again  to  Brittany.  His 
second  decision  was  tlie  same  as  the  for- 
mer, and  the  eetates  of  Brittany  honored 
his  judgment  by  the  present  of  a  watch 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  Coulomb 
was  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and 
heutenant-colonel  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. He  gave  up  all  his  offices  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. This  leisure  was  useful  to  the  cause 
of  science ;  for  he  was  led,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  elastic  force  of  bent  metal 
rods,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  magnetism, 
and  the  principles  of  electricity,  which  he 
ascertauied  with  the  more  precision  from 
his  habit  of  combining,  in  all  his  inquiries, 
calculation  with  observation.  On  the  res- 
toration of  the  institute,  he  was  made  a 
member,  and  appointed  inspector-general 
of  public  instruction.  He  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  this  department,  which  he  was 
constantly  elevating  by  his  writings,  and 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  domestic 
happiness,  when  he  died,  Aug.  23,  1806. 

CouMASSiE  ;  a  town  in  Upper  Guinea, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ashan- 
tees.  Bowdich  estimates  its  inhabitants 
at  18,000.  Lat.  6°  39'  50"  N. :  Ion.  2» 
11'  45"  W. 

Council  ;  an  assembly :  by  way  of 
eminence,  an  assembly  of  the  church, 
called,  also,  synod.  Provincial  councils 
were  held  as  early  as  the  2d  century,  that 
is,  synods  consisting  of  the  prelates  of  a 
single  province.  The  assembled  bishops 
and  elders  deliberated  on  doctrines,  rites 
and  church  discipline,  and  promised  to 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  in 
their  churches.  These  assemblies  were 
usually  held  in  the  capitals  of  the  prov- 
inces (metropolis),  the  bishops  of  which, 
who,  in  the  3d  century,  received  the 
title  of  metropolitans,  usually  presided 
over  their  deliberations.  The  councils 
had  no  other  legislative  authority  than 
that  which  rested  on  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  members.  Afler  Christianity 
had  become  the  estabUshed  religion  of 
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the  Roman  empire,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  the  emperors  summoned 
councils,  which  were  called  ctcumeniccd, 
that  is,  universal  councils,  hecause  all  the 
bislioj)s  of  the  empire  were  invited  to 
them.  Among  these,  the  most  remarka- 
ble are,  1.  the  coimcil  of  Nice  (q.  v.),  in  325, 
by  wliicli  the  dogma  respecting  the  Son 
of  God  was  settled ;  2.  that  of  Constantino- 
ple ((].  v.),  381,  by  which  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost  was  decided ;  3. 
tliat  of  Ephesus,  431 ;  and,  4.  that  of  Chalce- 
don,  451 ;  in  which  two  last,  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature 
in  Clirist  was  more  precisely  determined. 
In  the  4th  century,  the  opinion  arose,  that 
the  councils  were  under  the  particular 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  hence  the 
great  authority  which  their  resolutions 
obtained.  Like  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
German  kings  exercised,  at  firat,  the  right 
of  assembling  synods ;  in  particular,  Char- 
lemagne, during  whose  reign  the  clergy 
of  the  Prankish  empire  held  a  council  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  749,  which  con- 
demned the  worship  of  images  introduced 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  popes  maintained  the  right  of  summon- 
ing councils,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
considered  as  general  councils,  since  the 
Western  church  was  soon  separated  from 
the  Greek.  The  principal  of  these  Latin 
councils  are  that  of  Clermont  (109(3),  in  tlie 
reign  of  Urban  II,  in  which  the  first  crusade 
was  resolved  upon,  and  some  later  ones, 
in  which  a  reunion  with  the  Greeks  was 
attempted.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
schism  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, which  gave  rise  to,  at  firet  two, 
and  afterwards  three,  candidates  for  the 
jiapal  throne,  the  council  of  Pisa  was 
convened,  in  14C9,  which  declared  that 
tlie  popes  were  subordinate  to  the  general 
council,  and  condemned  the  schismatic 
candidates.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  without  having  tenninat- 
ud  the  schism,  the  coimcil  of  Constance 
(q.  v.)  w;is  held  in  1414,  the  most  solemn 
and  numerous  of  all  the  councils,  which 
revived  the  jmnciple,  that  a  general  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  the  pope,  cidjusted  the 
schism,  and  pronounced  the  condemnation 
of  John  Huss  (1415),  and  of  his  friend 
J.romo  of  Prague  (141()).  The  council 
of  15  Ue  (q.  v.),  in  1431,  asserted  the  same 
principle,  and  intended  a  reformation,  if 
not  in  the  doctrines,  yet  in  the  constitution 
and  disciphne  of  the  church.  At  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  the  Protestants 
r(!pi>^tedly  demanded  such  a  council; 
even  tiie  emperor,  and  the  states  which 
bad  remained  faitliful  to  the  old  doctrine, 


thought  it  the  liest  means  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  church.  But  the  popes, 
recollecting  the  decisions  at  Pisa,  Con- 
stance and  Bale,  so  disadvantageous  to 
their  authority,  constantly  endeavored  to 
evade  it  At  lengdi  the  pope  could  no 
longer  resist  the  importunities  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  states.  He  summoned  a 
council  at  Trent  (q.  v.),  which  began  its 
session  m  1545,  and  labored  chiefly  to 
confirm  the  doctrines  of  the  Cathohc 
church  against  the  Protestants.  Since 
the  council  of  Trent,  there  has  been  no 
council,  in  which  all  the  Cathohc  states 
of  the  West  have  been  represented ;  but 
there  have  been  several  national  councils, 
particularly  in  France.  The  Lutherans 
have  never  settled  their  church  concenis 
by  councils;  but  in  the  Calvinistic  church- 
es, many  particular  sjnods  have  been 
held,  among  which,  that  of  Dort  (1618), 
which  confirmed  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
Calvin  on  election,  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminians,  is  distinguished.  The  Protest- 
ant councils  could  never  have  the  same 
authority  as  the  Catholic  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  for  the  Protestants  do  not  con- 
sider their  clergy  as  constituting  the 
church :  moreover,  in  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  each  monarch  has  assum- 
ed the  station  of  head  of  the  church  of 
his  country.  The  chief  questions  in  re- 
gard to  councils  are,  1.  What  is  their 
authorify  m  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
phne ?  2.  What  is  necessary  to  give  them 
the  character  of  oecumenical  or  general 
comicils,  and  to  which  of  tliose  that  Iiave 
been  held  should  this  name  be  confined  ? 
3.  Who  has  the  right  to  convoke  councils, 
to  preside  over  them,  to  be  a  member  of 
them  ?  4.  Whether  their  decrees  are  au- 
thoritative per  se,  or  whether  they  require 
to  be  confirmed  by  some  other  power,  as 
the  pope,  for  instance  ?  All  these  points 
are  of  vital  interest  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  have  occasioned  violent  contests. 
They  involve  too  many  considerations  to 
be  treated  here,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Cathohc  works  on  this  point 
Among  others,  the  Dictionnaire  de  TMo- 
logie,  par  Bergier,  cxtrait  de  VEncyclopidie 
Mtthodique,  Toulouse,  1817,  contains  a  full 
article  Condlc. 

Cou.vciL,  AuLic.  (See  Atdic  Council.) 
Council  of  State,  in  modern  politicis ; 
a  tenn  of  vciy  vague  meaning.  In  gen- 
eral, it  means  a  council  intended  to  assist 
the  sovereign,  and  composed  of  members, 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  discuss,  ad- 
vise, legislate  or  decide ;  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  ministers  to  execute.  Buillard's 
Histoire  du  Conseil  d'Etat  [Faris,  1718, 4to.), 
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and  Guyot's  Traiti  des  Droits  des  Dignitis, 
et  Offices  du  Rojjauvic  (Paris,  1787),  show 
the  indefinite,  vacilktiiig  and  arbitrary 
character  of  the  powers  of  the  conseil 
d'etat,  in  France,  bcibre  the  re\olution. 
It  judged  cases  of  maritime  prizee,  often 
tlecided  in  civil  and  criminal  processes, 
determined  the  authority  of  the  papal 
bulls,  &c.  The  al)olirion  of  such  a  body 
was  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  constituent 
assembly.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  court 
of  cassation  (q.  v.),  which  is  not  only  the 
court  of  ultimate  api)eal,  but  also  defines 
the  jurisdiction  of  dificrent  tribunals  in 
case  of  confiict.  The  constitution  of  the 
year  III  established  a  council  of  state, 
under  the  direction  of  the  consuls,  pour 
rediger  Its  prqjds  de  loi  tt  de  riglements,  et 
pour  resoudre  les  djfficvltis  en  matiire  ad- 
viinistrative.  These  extensive  and  vague 
powers  of  tlic  council  contained  the  seeds 
of  mischief  J  particulaily  as  that  body  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  consuls.  In 
1802,  the  conseil  d'itat  was  constituted 
juge  des  appds  commc,  d'aJbus ;  and  this 
abuse  still  continues.  The  powers  of  the 
council  were  still  further  enlarged  by 
scnatTis-consultcs,  and  even  by  imperial 
decrees :  thus  it  %vas  empowered  to  annul 
the  decisions  of  the  cojir  des  coinptes,  and 
fjtill  retains  this  d.'uigerous  authority.  Un- 
der the  Bourbons,  riio  conseil  d'Hat  has 
been  hitrusted  with  [wwcrs  of  indefinite 
extent,  and  of  all  kinds,  which  are  by  no 
means  vested  in  the  executive,  by  the 
cliarte.  Besides  this,  the  membci-s  are 
ai)ix)inted  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the 
king.  This  council  lias,  says  Comi6nin 
(Questions  de  Droit  Jldminisiratif,  p.  5), 
line  jurididion  tdlcmcvi  Htndue,  qn'on 
nc  troiive  rien  de  semhlalde  ni  en  France 
dans  les  temps  anteriev.rs  a  la  rivolution,  ni 
dans  ks  autres  pajs  de  I'Europe,  telle  enjin, 
qii'cUe  se  incle  a  jrrescpie  tons  nos  inthets, 
qu'elle  ajfecte  prts<jue  UyAes  nos  propnitis, 
qu'elle  touche  U  prcsque  toutcsrws  personnes. 
In  Spain,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
oortes  \vas  in  tbrce,  u  constitutional  coun- 
cil of  state  exi.stcd.  In  Prussia,  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  the  highest  civil  and 
miiitaiy  officers,  v/ith  the  piinces,  is  called 
iS7aa(sraf/t  (council  of  state),  but,  of  couree, 
no  iK)wer  is  vested  in  tliat  body.  They 
give  tlieir  opinion  on  questions  laid  before 
them  by  the  king.  The  prince  roj'al  is  its 
president.  In  some  of  the  U.  States,  there 
are  councils,  which  the  govemois  are 
obliged  to  consult  u]>on  executive  busi- 
ness, and  which  have  a  negative  upon 
their  ap])Ouitments  to  office. 

Cou.NciL,  PuivY,  in  England,  is   the 
|»fincipal  council  belonging  to  the  king. 


In  1679,  the  number  of  niembei-s,  haying 
become  inconveniently  large,  was  hunted 
to  30.  It  is  now,  however,  again  indefi- 
nite, but  only  such  membei-s  attend  as  are 
summoned  on  each  particular  occasion. 
The  lord  president  of  the  council  is  the 
fourth  great  officer  of  state.  He  is  ap- 
pointed, by  lettei-s  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  during  pleasure.  Privy  counsellors 
arc  nominated  by  the  king,  without  patent 
or  grant,  and  removable  at  his  [ileasure. 
The  power  of  the  privy  council,  in  ol- 
fences  against  the  government,  extends 
only  to  inquir}'^,  and  their  committal  is  not 
privileged  beyond  that  of  an  ordinaiy  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  But  in  plantation  or 
admiralty  causes,  in  disj)utes  of  colonies 
concerning  their  charters,  and  in  some 
other  cases,  an  appeal  hes  to  the  king  in 
council.  The  privy  council  continues  for 
six  months  after  the  accession  of  a  new 
prince,  unless  he  previously  dissolve  it. 
Proclamations,  which,  if  consonant  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  are  binding  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  issued  with  the  advice  of  this 
council. 

Council  and  Session,  Lords  of  ;  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  highest  court  of 
Scotland.     (See  Scotland.) 

CoDNciL  Bluffs  ;  a  military  post  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States,  on  the  west  bunk 
of  the  Missouri,  about  50  mil(;s  above  the 
junction  of  the  La  Platte,  i^i-.d  GSO  above 
the  junction  of  tlie  Mii^souri  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Lon.  96°  42'  W. ;  lat.  41°  3P  N. 
It  is  an  important  station,  the  highest  up 
the  Missouri,  that  is  occupied  by  the  U. 
States  as  a  military  position.  Before  the 
U.  States  occu})ied  this  post,  tlie  Otto<s 
and  Missouiis  held  a  council  there,  Aug. 
3,  1814,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
Bluff  was  ori<.'inally  a  sea  term  meaning 
liigii  land.  (See  Pickering's  Vocabulary 
of  Americanisms.) 

Counsel  ;  tliose  who  give  counsel  in 
law ;  any  counsellor  or  advocate,  or  any 
number  of  counsellors,  barristers  or  ser- 
geants, as  the  plaintiff's  counsel  or  the  de- 
fendant's counsel.  In  this  sense,  the  word 
has  no  plural,  but  is  applicable,  in  the 
singular  number,  to  one  or  more  persons. 

Counsellor,  in  law,  is  one  whose  pro- 
fi  ssion  is  to  give  advice  in  questions  of 
law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clients. 
(See  Advocate.) 

Counsellor  (in  German,  Rath).  In  Ger- 
many, the  mania  for  titles  is  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  Almost  every  man  is  desirous 
of  possessing  one,  and  tlie  title  of  even 
the  lowest  officer  is  reverently  repeated, 
with  a  preceding  Mr.,  as  often  as  the  in- 
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dividual  is  addressed  by  persons  of  equal 
or  lower  rank ;  for  instance,  we  have  Mr. 
Liieutenant,niiy, sometimes  Mr. Taxgatficrer, 
and  even  Mrs.  Taxgatkcress  {Fran  Stener- 
einnehmcrin).  The  title  Rath  (counsellor), 
in  particular,  has  been  distributed  with  a 
most  ridiculous  profusion.  In  all  branches 
of  government,  you  meet  counsellors  in 
almudance.  Every  one  is  a  counsellor 
who  has  passed  through  certain  preparato- 
ry degrees,  particularly  in  Prussia.  In  fact, 
the  term,  in  Prussia,  is  as  common  as  man- 
darin in  Chiuiu  Tlie  judges  are  not  judges, 
but  court-counsellors,  which  title,  for  the 
sake  of  precision,  is  amplified  to  coun- 
try, or  city,  or  high-country-court  counsel- 
lor ( Oberlandcsgmchtsrath).  There  are  also 
Finanz- Rathe,  Medizinal-Rdthe,  Regier- 
nngs-Ratke,  &,c. ;  and,  in  all  branches,  Ge- 
hcimc-Ri'Uhe,  as,  Geheime-Medizinal- Rathe, 
Gtheime-'Finanz-Rathe,  &c.  Moreover,  as  it 
always  happens  that  honors  and  titles  grad- 
ually decline  in  value,  new  ones  must  be 
invented:  thus,  in  Prussia,  the  title  Geheime- 
Rath  being  given  to  persons  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  private  deliberations 
of  the  government,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  give  to  the  actual  counsellors 
a  new  and  distinguishing  title :  they  are 
called  real-privy-counsellors.  And  you 
find,  tJiarefore,  in  Prussia  Wirktiche-Ge- 
heime-  Oher- Finanz- Rathe  (real-privy-high- 
finance-counsellors)  !  and  so  in  all  branches. 
And  who  are  these  real-privy-high  &c.'s  ? 
You  would  think  they  were  at  least  scv- 
rral  degrees  higher  than  the  privy  coun- 
sellors of  England.  They  are,  in  fact, 
however,  mere  assistants  of  the  minister. 
Besides  this  host  of  Rathe,  who  have  ac- 
tually official  duties  to  discharge,  there  is 
another  swarm,  equally  numerous,  of 
people  whose  title  of  counsellor  is  a  mere 
title  of  honor,  like  the  Chinese  peacock's 
fiiather.  The  tide  most  generally  bestow- 
ed in  this  way  is  Hofrath  (counsellor  of  the 
court).  Hofrathe  and  Geheime-Hofrathe  are 
so  common  in  Germany,  that  a  traveller 
ol)B8rves,  if  you  spit  out  of  the  window 
on  a  crowd,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  hit  a 
Hofrath.  There  are  also  Bau-Ruihe  (build- 
ing-counselloi-s),  Steuer-Ruthe  (tax-coun- 
selloi-s),  UniversitaLs-R(dhe,  Commerzien- 
Ri'ithe ;  and  again  the  same  titles,  with  the 
honorary  term  Gehdme  (privy)  prefixed,  as 
Geheime-Bau-Rdthe,  &c.  The  title  of 
Kriegs-Rath  (counsellor  of  war)  is  often 
given  to  men  who  have  nothing  military  in 
their  occujmtion  or  habits.  The  old  prov- 
erb says,  Sat  verbum  scqnenti,  but  here  we 
are  tempted  to  exclaim,  Sat  verbum  stulto. 
Counsellor,  Privy.  (See  Council, 
Privy.) 

•^  49* 


Count,  Countee,  or  County  (from  the 
Latin  comes),  ajjpears  to  have  been  first 
useil,  as  a  title  of  dignity,  under  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  During  the  existence  of 
the  republic,  the  inferior  officers,  as  trilni- 
7ii,  preefecti,  scrib(E,  medici,  haruspiccs,  ck- 
censi,  prctcones,  who  accompanied  the 
proconsules  and  proprcetores  into  their  pro- 
vincial govennncnta,  were  known  as  the 
comites  or  cohors  of  their  principal.  (CHc. 
pro  Rab.  Post  6.)  On  the  establishment 
of  the  imix;rial  government,  the  name  was 
api)lied  to  the  court  and  household  of  the 
prince ;  and  Dio  (53)  mentions  a  council 
of  senaioi-s,  selected  by  Augustus  as  his 
comites.  (Scdmas.  ad  Sudmi.  Tib.  46.) 
On  the  first  distribution  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  by 
Constantine,  10  out  of  35  provincial  gener- 
als received  the  title  of  comes.  The  civil 
officer,  hkewise,  who  were  honored  with 
this  distinction,  gradually  became  very 
numerous,  and  lists  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  Cod.  Theod.  vi,  12—20,  in  the  JS/b- 
titva  Imper.,  and  in  the  glossaries  of  Spel- 
man  and  Du  Cange.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  jwwer,  the  title  was  retained 
by  the  conqueroi-s;  and,  under  Charle- 
magne, it  denoted  equally  a  military  or 
civil  employment.  About  the  end  of  the 
15th  centurj',  in  Germany,  and  under  the 
last  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  in 
France,  the  title  appears  to  have  become 
hereditary  in  families,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  crown,  which  was  unable  to  recall 
the  dignity  which  it  had  once  bestowed. 
Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honor,  treats  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  title  at  much 
length,  and  with  his  usual  learning.  Such 
is  the  account  usually  given  of  the  origin 
of  the  coiuits  of  modern  times.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  ancient  German  tribes  may, 
however,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
establishment  of  this  class  of  nobles.  In 
early  times,  before  the  existence  of  the  Lat- 
in comites,  the  Germans  had  officers  chos- 
en, at  least  in  some  tribes,  by  the  people. 
These  were  a  kind  of  inferior  judges. 
After  the  Franks  became  the  ruling  nation, 
they  made  a  change  in  their  character. 
The  kings  now  appointed  them,  and  they 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  certain  districts 
in  the  king's  name,  with  the  title  of  Gra- 
fen.  The  word  has  been  derived  very 
variously  from  grau  (gray  or  venerable), 
from  ypo'ij^u,  to  \vrite  (like  the  Gallico- 
Latin  word  graffare,  whence  greffier),  &€., 
from  gefera,  signifying  companion,  and 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  comes  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  from 
the  Saxon  gerefa  (gatherer,  and  subse- 
quently judge).     These  ancient  officers 
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are,  perhaps,  as  fairly  entitled  as  the  comitcs 
to  be  considei-ed  the  root  of  the  subsequent 
counts.  The  Gennau  title  Graf  coire- 
sponds  to  the  title  count  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  From  the  instructions  given 
to  tliese  Grafcn,  which  Marcalf  has  pre- 
served, it  is  evident  that  they  superintend- 
ed the  administration  of  justice,  the  police, 
and  the  taxes.  After  the  tune  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  the  office  and  name 
remained,  but  different  classes  of  counts 
or  Gra/en  were  formed;  thus  Pfahgrafen, 
or  comites  pcdatii,  the  judges  of  the  court, 
who  decided  whether  a  case  should  be 
brought  l>efore  the  king ;  Markgrafen, 
counts  of  the  frontiers ;  Holzgrafen,  counts 
of  the  forests,  that  is,  inspcctoi-s,  &c. 
These  royal  officers  soon  usurped  power 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  treated 
the  people  so  Imdly,  that  the  emperors  and 
kings  were  obliged  to  go  themselves  into 
tlie  provinces,  and  hold  couits,  or  to  send 
paiticular  officers  for  this  purpose,  called 
Sendgrafm.  The  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne contain  veiy  precise  instructions  to 
these  officci-s,  on  the  subject  of  their  du- 
ties. The  sheriffs  in  England  were  origi- 
nally the  deputies  of  the  English  counts 
or  earls,  who  correspond  to  the  German 
Grafen.  Their  Latin  title  is  still  vice- 
comes.  Their  EngHsh  title,  derived  from 
shire  and  gerefa,  has  the  same  origin  with 
the  German  Graf.  (See  Sheriff.)  In  the 
German  empire,  the  power  of  the  counts 
increased  vnth  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
whilst  the  imi)erial  government  became 
weaker  and  weaker.  They  even  began 
to  transmit  their  titles  to  their  children,  as 
did  also  the  dukes,  and  other  officers,  in 
those  times  of  unpunished  usurpation. 
In  the  12th  centuiy,  the  division  of  coun- 
ties, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was 
aboUshed,  and  thus  the  counts  lost  their 
jurisdiction,  except  on  tlieir  own  posses- 
sions. In  jx)int  of  rank,  the  English  earls 
are  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
continental  counts.     (See  Earl.) 

CouNTERGUARDS,  in  fortificution,  are 
small  ramparts  with  parapets  and  ditches, 
tp  cover  some  part  of  the  body  of  a  place. 
They  are  of  several  shapes,  and  differently 
situated.  The}"^  are  generally  made  before 
the  bastion,  in  order  to  cover  the  opposite 
flanks  from  being  seen  from  the  covert- 
way,  and,  in  this  case,  consist  of  two  faces, 
making  a  salient  angle  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  tlie  bastion.  They  are  someti  mes  made 
before  the  ravelins.  The  cost  of  building 
them  is  more  than  proportionate  to  their 
valne,  especially  when  they  are  small,  and 
Avithout  cannon,  in  which  case,  particulai-- 
\yj  they  are  called  couvrefaces. 


CocNTERMARK,  in  numismatics  (from 
counter  and  mark).  Antiquaries  rail  by 
this  name  those  stamps  or  impressioiiH 
which  ai-e  found  on  ancient  coins  or 
medals,  iuid  have  been  given  since  their 
firet  impress  in  the  mint.  These  counter- 
marks or  stamps  are  often  executed  with- 
out any  care,  and  frequendy  obliterate  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  original 
inscription.  Thus  they  coirespond  with 
the  codices  rescripti.  In  jjeribnuing  tliis 
opcration,the  new  mark  was  stami)ed  upon 
the  coin  with  a  heavj-  blow  of  a  mallet 
upon  a  punch,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  countermark,  of  a  round,  oval,  or 
square  shape.  The  use  of  countermarks 
appears  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
period  of  their  history, .  Upon  the  Greek 
coins  so  altered,  the  countermarks  are 
generally  figures,  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions. Those  of  Rome  seldom  contain 
any  thing  more  than  inscriptions  and 
monograms.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  these 
countermarks  ;  some  antiquaries  thinking 
that  they  were  to  indicate  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  money  upon  which 
they  were  stamped  ;  others,  that  they  were 
vouchers  for  workmen ;  and,  again,  that 
they  were  only  struck  iipon  money  taken 
or  received  from  foreign  enemies.  Jobert, 
Millin,  De  Boze,  Bimard,  Mabudel,  Pel- 
leim,  Florez,  and  other  antiquaries,  have 
exercised  tlieir  conjectural  skill  on  this 
subject.  During  the  long  war  with  revo- 
lutionary France,  England  stamped  mil- 
lions of  S})anish  dollars  with  small,  oval 
countermarks  of  the  head  of  George  HI 
upon  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
Many  of  them  were  completely  restamji- 
ed  or  countermarked  in  the  mint,  and 
both  impressions  were  sometimes  visi- 
ble, the  English  head  and  revei-se  not 
completely  destroying  the  Spanish  head, 
armorial  bearings  and  inscriptions. 

CouNTERPoixNT  signifies,  in  music,  a 
part  or  parts  added  to  a  given  melody.  In 
ancient  times,  musical  sounds  were  repre- 
sented by  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
A  great  improvement  was  made  on  the 
old  system  by  the  celebrated  Guide 
d'Arezzo,  who  substituted  points  or  dots 
in  the  place  of  letters.  The  simple  har- 
mony of  that  period  consisted  of  notes 
equal  in  length,  and  the  term  contrapunc- 
<U5,  or  counterpoint,  was  appUed  to  it  in 
consequence  of  the  points  by  which  it 
was  represented  being  placed  under,  or,  as 
it  were,  against  each  other,  on  the  staffs. 
By  counterpoint,  V/e  understand,  therefore, 
tlie  several  parts  which  compose  musical 
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harmony;  and  the  science  of  counterpoint 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  tliose  paits  must  be  con- 
structed. On  this  account,  the  tenn  is 
frequently  used  for  musical  composition 
in  general.  When  the  notes  employed 
are  of  ecjual  length,  the  counterpoint  is 
called  simple.  Wlien  notes  of  various 
length  are  used,  the  counterpoint  is  said 
to  bejigurate  or  florid. 

CouNTERPROOF,  in  cngi'aving ;  an  im- 
pression taken  from  a  newly-printed  proof 
of  a  copperplate,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
closer  investigation  of  the  state  of  the 
plate,  as  the  proof  is,  in  every  respect,  the 
reverse  of  the  plate,  while  the  counter- 
proof  has  every  thing  the  same  way. 

Counter-remonstrants  (Contraremon- 
stranten).  (See  Remonstrants,  and  Goma- 
rists,  under  the  article  of  Reformed  Church.) 

Counterscarp,  in  fortification,  is  prop- 
erly the  slope  or  tcdus  of  the  exterior  side 
of  a  ditch,  towards  the  field.  The  imier 
slope,  on  the  side  towaids  the  place,  is 
called  escarpe.  Sometimes  the  covert  way 
and  glacis  are  temied  counterscarp. 

CouNTT ;  originally,  the  district  or  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count  or 
earl ;  now,  a  circuit,  or  particular  portion 
of  a  state  or  kingdom,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  tlie  temtory,  for  certain  purjioses, 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  call- 
ed also  a  s/iire.  (SeeS/aVe.)  Each  county 
has  its  sheriff  and  its  court,  with  other 
officers  employed  in  the  administi-ation  of 
justice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In 
ji^ngland,  there  are  52  counties,  and  in 
each  is  a  lord-Ueutenant,  who  has  com- 
mand of  the  militia.  The  several  states 
of  America  are  divided  by  law  into  coun- 
ties, in  each  of  which  is  a  county  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction ;  and,  >.i  each,  the  su- 
jH-eme  court  of  the  state  holds  stated  ses- 
sions.— Countij  palatine,  in  England,  is  a 
county  distinguished  by  particular  privi- 
leges ;  so  called  a  palatio  (the  palace),  be- 
cause the  chief  officer  in  the  county  had 
originally  royal  powere,  or  the  same  pow- 
ers, in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  the 
king  had  in  liis  palace  ;  but  these  powera 
are  now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine, 
in  England,  are  Lancaster,  Chester  and 
Durham.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  in 
each  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Durliam 
and  Lancaster.  There  are  many  privi- 
leges attached  to  these  counties.  In  none 
of  them  are  the  king's  ordinary  writs  of 
any  force. — 3  Blackstone,  79.  (See  Count.) 

County  Corporate,  in  England,  is  a  tide 
given  to  several  cities  or  boroughs,  which 
have  extraordinary  privileges,  so  that  tliey 
foiiii  counties  by  themselves. 


Coup  {French;  a  blow).  This  teiTn  is 
used  in  vaiious  connexions,  to  convey  the 
idea  of  promptness  and  force. — Coup  de 
main,  in  military  language,  signifies  a 
prompt,  vigorous  and  successful  attack. — 
Coup  d'ail,  in  a  militaiy  sense;  a  rapid 
conception  of  the  advantages  and  weak- 
nesses of  positions  and  arrangements  of 
troops.  It  is  also  used  for  a  quick  com- 
prehension of  all  the  points  and  bearings 
of  any  subject. — Coup  de  thiatre;  a  sudden 
and  strikuig  change  in  the  action. — Coup 
d''etat  is  a  forcible  and  arbitrary  pohtical 
measure. 

CoURLAND  (in  Russian,  Kourliandia;  in 
German,  Kurland ) ;  formerly  a  duchy,  to 
which  also  belonged  Semigallia.  At 
present,  they  form  together  the  Russian 
government  of  Mittau,  containing  10,280 
square  miles,  and  581,300  inhabitants. 
Courland  lies  on  the  Baltic.  The  Dwina 
forms  its  frontier  to  the  east.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  lat,  55°  40'  and  57°  45'  N., 
and  Ion.  20°  55'  and  27°  10'  E.,  and  is 
generally  flat.  Morasses  and  laJkes  are 
numerous.  The  climate  is  cold.  Though 
healthy  in  general,  particularly  on  the 
coasts,  yet  fever,  dysentery  and  gout  are 
not  uncommon.  The  soil  is  in  general 
sandy,  in  some  parts  clayey,  almost  every- 
where susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  not 
remarkably  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions arc  grain,  flax  and  hemp.  The 
forests  are  numerous,  and  some  almost 
unpenetrable.  In  some  parts,  the  axe  has 
never  yet  penetrated.  There  is  little  pas- 
turage, and  the  cattle  are  small.  Goats 
are  numerous  :  swine  and  birds  do  not 
abound.  The  forests  contain  wild  boars, 
bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  otJicr  game.  The 
coasts,  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 
The  country  contains  mines  of  iron,  quar- 
ries of  gyj>sum,  turf-bogs  and  mineral 
waters.  Yellow  amljer  is  collected  on 
the  shores  of  the  Kaltic.  The  manufac- 
tures arc  few,  comprising  only  those  of 
paj)or,  potashes,  spirit  distilled  from  grain, 
and  bricks.  The  exports  are  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  flax-seed,  linseed  oil,  timber,  planks, 
skins,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  resin,  and  other 
raw  products.  The  principal  trade  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  ports  of  Windau  and  Liebau, 
The  roads  are  obstructed  by  forests  and 
morasses.  The  population  is  composed 
principally  of  Lettonians,  Livonians,  Grer- 
mans  and  Russians,  There  are  also  some 
Poles  and  Jews,  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhal)itants  are  Lutherans ;  about  one  fifth 
are  Catliolics.  The  nobility  is  composed 
of  Poles,  Russians  and  Gennans,  and  pos- 
sesses great  privileges.  Courland  was  an- 
ciently a  part  of  Livonia,  and,  hke  the 
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latter,  was  conquered  in  the  13th  centuiy, 
by  the  knigljts  of  the  Teutonic  order.  It 
was  subsequently  united  with  Semij?aUia, 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land,  the  two  provinces  l)ecanie  a  fief  of 
Poland.  The  duchy,  however,  was  gov- 
erned by  its  hereditary  dukes  till  1737. 
The  sixth  duke,  Frederic  William,  espous- 
ed, in  1710,  Anna  Ivano^vna,  princess  of 
Russia,  who,  after  his  death,  maintained 
possession  of  the  duchy ;  but  the  govem- 
luent  of  it  was  intrusted  to  prince  Fenli- 
nand,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke.  On 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1737,  the  es- 
tates, m  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
the  enqn-ess  of  Russia,  elected  her  favorite 
and  grand  chamberlain,  Eniest  John  Biren, 
to  succeed  him,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
in  1740.  In  1762,  the  emjjeror  Peter  of 
Russia  recalled  iJiren,  who,  after  some  con- 
test with  prince  Charles,  son  of  the  king 
of  Poland,  who  had  been  placwl  over  the 
duchy  in  his  absence,  was  declaz'ed  by 
the  estates  the  only  legitimate  duke.  In 
1769,  he  transferred  the  duchy  to  his 
son,  at  whose  death  the  estates  of  Cour- 
land  solicited  a  union  with  the  Russian 
em])ire.  Catharine  consented,  and,  by  an 
edict  of  April,  179.5,  secured  to  the  inhab- 
itants all  the  privileges  vvhicli  they  had 
enjoye<l  under  their  princes,  and  all  the 
rights  of  her  other  subjects.  Since  this 
time,  it  has  formetl  a  government  divided 
into  five  districts.  In  1818,  the  emperor 
Alexander  confirmed  the  charter  of  the 
nobility  of  Courland,  which  declared  the 
peasants  free,  and  regulated  their  relations 
to  t!)eir  former  lords. 

Court  [curilsy  curia,  aula) ;  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  a  feudal  residence, 
in  which  the  followers  of  a  lord  used  to 
assemble,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  adminis- 
ter justice,  and  decide  respecting  affairs 
of  common  interest,  &c.  It  was  next 
used  for  those  who  stood  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  lord  and  master,  the 
pares  curixE,  tlie  limited  portion  of  the 
general  assembly,  to  which  was  intrusted 
the  pronouncing  of  judgments,  &c.  Final- 
ly, it  came  to  denote  tlie  residence  of  a 
prince,  with  his  family  and  highest  officers. 
From  tliis  court  (aula  principatis),  when 
the  vassals  began  to  take  less  part  in  the 
management  of  the  jjublic  business,  and 
this  could  no  longer  be  transacted  on  the 
public  court  days  (at  Easter,  Whitsuntide 
and  Christmas),  the  different  permanent 
state  authorities  were  separated  with  inde- 
pendent powers,  and  the  actual  court,  the 
residents  and  daily  attendants  of  the  prince, 
acquired  a  distinct  character.  The  eti- 
quette of  the  courts  has  been  formed,  in 


modem  times,  at  first  on  the  model  of  the 
old  Spanish  court  (the  Spanish  fashion  of 
wearing  tlie  cloak,  Spanish  reverences,  or 
bending  of  the  knee,  &c.,  being  adopted), 
and,  subsequently,  the  less  formal  cere- 
monial of  the  French  court,  in  the  time 
of  Francis  I,  Catharine  of  Medici,  Louis 
XIV,  which  admits  of  a  dress  accommo- 
dated to  the  existing  ftishion,  and  requires 
a  mere  inclination  of  the  neck.  The 
obstRiclions  in  the  way  of  i)rescntation 
have  been  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  court  ofiices  are,  in  part,  the  old 
hereditary  offices,  derived  from  the  times 
of  feudal  services.  Besides  these,  there 
are  othei-s  of  a  more  modem  character, 
which  are  founded,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  on  the  old  distribution  of 
services  among  such  officers  as  the  chief 
marshal,  chamberlain,  master  of  the  horse, 
butler,  &c.  The  modern  court  offices  are 
now  all  personal,  and  have  become  very 
munerous. — CouH  ladies  are  noble  ladies, 
composing  the  retinue  of  the  princess.  At 
their  head  stantls  the  dame  d^honneur. — 
Court  council  [Ho/rath — coiisilium  aiUicum). 
(See  liulic  Council.)  This  corresponds,  in 
Germany,  to  the  French  conseil  du  roi. 
Similar  authorities,  called,  in  the  smaller 
states,  Landcsre^erungen,  were  established 
in  Germany  in  the  IGth  century,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  imperial  council,  and,  like  this 
council,  were,  by  degrees,  intrusted  with 
judicial  functions,  till  they  have  finally 
become  su[)reme  courts,  wherever  no  par- 
ticular department  is  established,  with  the 
charge  of  presiding  over  the  general  ad- 
ministrtition  of  justice,  and  have,  as  in 
Prussia,  resigned  the  name  of  government 
to  the  administrative  authorities. 

Courts  or  Justice.  [The  first  part  of 
this  article,  including  all  which  precedes 
the  extended  account  of  the  courts  of 
England,  is  taken  from  the  German  Con- 
versations-Ztexicon,  and  was,  of  course, 
written  by  a  German  lawyer.]  The  es- 
sence of  the  judicial  power  consists  in  de- 
ciding according  to  existing  law,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  court  The  judge  must  follow 
scrupulously  the  existing  laws,  whether 
they  agree  with  his  own  convictions  or 
not.  Every  departure  from  them  involves 
an  overstepping  of  his  own  power,  and  an 
infringement  upon  that  of  the  legislative 
body.  Every  decision,  resting  on  a  devi- 
ation from  existing  law,  is  invalid ;  and  the 
purpose  of  correcting  such  deviations  gave 
rise  to  the  court  of  cassation  in  France, 
and  to  the  writs  of  error  in  England.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied,  tliat  a  system  of  law 
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is  fleveloped  far  better  by  the  liigher 
courts  than  by  express  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  tJie  Roman,  tlie  most  complete  of 
all  systems  of  law,  is  indebted  for  its  per- 
fection to  this  very  circumstance,  that  its 
extension  and  improvement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  applications  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  were  effected  principally  by 
the  pretors  or  chief  judges.  (See  Civil 
Law.)  So  also  the  English  coiiimon  law 
has  been  built  up  principally  by  the  courts, 
w^ho  are  guided  mostly  by  precedents 
which  their  predecessora  on  the  bench 
have  established.  The  ancient  French 
courts  (parliaments  and  other  cmirs  souve- 
raines)  exercised  a  similar  power.  They 
decided  contested  points  of  law  by  arrets 
regUmentaires,  which  were  binding  also 
upon  the  occurrence  of  similar  cases;  but, 
when  the  courts  were  reorganized,  in 
1790,  not  only  was  this  privilege  denied 
them  ( Code  JVapol.,  art.  5),  but  they  were 
not  even  permitted  to  apply  the  universal 
princii)les  of  right  to  cases  not  provided 
for  by  express  law.  On  the  contraiy,  they 
were  obliged  to  refer  such  cases  to  the 
national  assembly.  These  questions,  how- 
ever, soon  muldplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  right  of  deciding  according  to 
general  principles  and  the  analogy  of 
previous  cases,  was  restored  to  the  courts, 
and  they  were  even  menaced  with  pun- 
ishment, if  they  refused  to  make  such 
decisions,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
laws  were  obscure.  (Code  JVkpol.,  art.  4.) 
A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  in 
Prussia ;  and  it  will  forever  be  the  duty  of 
courts,  in  the  explanation  and  application 
of  the  laws,  to  take  for  their  guidance 
those  higher  and  eternal  principles  of 
right  which  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
nations ;  not,  indeed,  making  them  take 
the  place  of  positive  law,  but  explaining 
the  positive  laws  with  reference  to  them. 
Many  peculiarities,  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern constitutions  of  government,  are  ex- 
plained, when  we  reflect  that  every  com- 
mand {impcrium)  is,  in  itself,  distinct  from 
the  judicial  power  (jurisdictio).  The 
courts  in  G<;rmany  are  clothed  with  the 
power  of  carrying  into  effect  their  own 
decisions;  l)Ut  this  was  not  always  so,  nor 
is  it  now  the  case  in  other  countries.  In 
all  civil  processes  in  England,  the  origi- 
nal writ  is  first  issued  from  the  chanceiy 
of  the  kingdom,  except  in  trifling  cases, 
wliere  the  sum  in  dispute  is  less  than  40 
shillings.  The  original  writ  is  put  into  the 
liands  of  the  sheriff,  and  contains  an  order 
to  hold  the  defendant  to  do  what  the 
plaintiff  requires  of  hun,  or  to  show  cause 
to  the  court  why  he  should  not  (an  order 


styled  in  England  a  prfEcipe,  in  Germany 
a  mandaium  cum  claitsiUa) ;  or,  without 
giving  the  defendant  such  a  choice,  the 
writ  orders  the  sheriff  absolutely  to  bring 
him  before  a  court  of  justice  as  soon  as 
the  plaintiff  gives  security  for  prosecuting 
his  suit  (this  order  is  called  a  pojie,  or 
si  te  feccrit  securum).  The  various  writs 
receive  names  from  the  initial  Latin  words, 
as  all  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  were  in  Latin  till  1730.  The 
case  is  somewhat  similar  in  France,  where 
the  officers  of  the  court  (huissiers)  execute 
the  fu-st  summons,  like  the  ofKcei-s  of 
government,  without  receiving  a  commis- 
sion from  the  court.  Sentences,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  are  executed  in  France  solely 
by  the  advocates  of  the  crown,  and  not  by 
the  judges ;  in  England,  by  the  sheriffs  of 
the  counties.  The  judicial  power  should 
not  be  accused  of  a  defective  organization, 
because  the  courts  have  no  power  to  exe- 
cute their  sentences.  The  constitution 
must  provide  for  such  an  execution ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  the  judicial  power  has 
completed  its  duty  in  deciding  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  sentence  of  a  court 
of  justice  can  never  affect  the  person  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  and,  even  in  regard  to 
his  immovable  property,  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  its  execution.  The 
remedy  of  the  EngUsh  nation,  in  this  case, 
is  stated  in  the  article  England.  In  Ger- 
many, executions  could  formerly  be  ob- 
tained against  the  princes  in  the  imperial 
courts,  and  they  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  circles  of  the  empii-e ;  but, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitution, this  power  has  ceased.  The 
German  confederation  can  cairy  into 
effect,  agamst  the  states  composing  it,  its 
own  decrees,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
court  appointed  to  arbitrate  between  tlif- 
ferent  states  (the  Austragcd  Instavz),  but 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  complaints 
of  a  private  individual  against  a  sovereign 
power,  whether  the  one  to  which  he  is 
himself  subject,  or  that  of  another  state. 

The  above  distuiction  between  the  prop- 
er business  of  courts,  to  decide  on  what  is 
right  in  particular  cases,  and  the  powers  of 
the  executive  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  often  appears  in  the  organ- 
ization of  courts,  and  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment concerned  in  the  adtninistration 
of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  ob- 
servable in  cases  where  the  object  is  not 
so  much  to  settle  contested  points,  as  to 
cany  into  effect  the  undisputed  claims  of 
one  ])arty  on  another,  or  to  settle  tempora- 
rily the  relations  of  the  parties  (as,  for 
instance,  in  regaid  to  the  possession  of 
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certain  property),  with  a  view  to  a  final 
decision  of  tlieir  rights  at  a  future  time. 
Acknowledgments  of  debt  made  before 
a  public  officer,  and  containing  an  order 
for  their  execution  in  the  name  of  the 
government  (^vtaranda,  or  guarantigia,  rc- 
sembhng  the  French  notarial  documents), 
and,  in  general,  all  indubitable  claims,  were 
not  anciently  esteemed  subjects  of  judi- 
cial examination,  in  a  proper  sense,  in 
Germany ;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  particij)ation  of 
the  executive  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  that  country.  Another  arises 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  Italian  cities. 
In  the  second  place,  the  duties  of  the 
higher  branches  of  the  ministry  of  justice 
are  founded  on  the  same  distinction.  Notic- 
ing belonging  properly  to  legal  decis- 
ions falls  widiin  the  department  of  a  min- 
ister of  justice.*  His  duty  is  to  provide 
that  the  tribunals  ai"e  properly  filled,  and 
that  they  perform  their  duties.  He  issues 
mandates  enjoining  them  to  admmister  jus- 
tice (mandata  de  promovendajustitia).  He 
hears  complaints  respecting  the  delay  or 
non-performance  of  justice ;  but,  in  case 
of  a  wrong  decision,  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  the  minister  has  no  right  to  alter  it. 
To  obtain  this  object,  appeal  must  be 
made  to  higher  courts.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  courts  of  appeal  was  an 
important  improvement  in  the  civil  consti- 
tutions of  Germany.  These  various  gra- 
dations of  courts  Avere  unknown  to  that 
country  in  the  middle  ages.  The  decis- 
ion of  every  court  was  final,  except  that 
sometimes  important  cases  were  referred 
to  a  higher  and  more  experienced  tribunal 
(the  high  court) ;  and,  after  the  tenitorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lords  had  become 
better  settled,  a  denial  of  justice  in  a  lower 
court  could  be  remedied  by  carrying  the 
complaint  to  the  court  of  the  feudal  supe- 
rior ;  and,  when  the  judges  of  the  lower 
courts  had  decided  wrongfully,  they  were 
personally  responsible  to  the  higher  court, 
where  right  and  wrong  were  often  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  God  in  single  combat. 
But,  even  after  regular  courts  of  appeal 
had  been  established,  from  the  lowest  rank 
up  to  the  imperial,  royal,  &c.  tribunal,  and 
the  ancient  tribunals  which  succeeded  the 
prince's  court  (aula  principalis)  had  at- 
tained a  fixed  seat  and  pennanent  judges 
(in  England,  by  Magna  Charta,  1215,  in 
France,  1305,  and  in  Germany,   1495), 

*  The  slates  of  Germany  have  a  particular  de- 
parlinent  of  government,  which  superintends  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  U.  States  have  departments  of  state,  of  the 
treasury,  &c. 


there  were  still  cases  in  which  the  lower 
courts  might  be  accused  of  obvious  injus- 
tice in  their  decisions,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  their  aboHtion,  and  the 
higher  authorities  were  very  ready  to 
avail  tliemselves  of  the  opportunity.  An 
excellent  work  on  the  history  of  this  rela- 
tion between  the  executive  (conseil  privi) 
and  the  judicial  power  in  France  is  that 
of  Hcurion  de  Pansey,  entitled  De  VAu- 
toriti  Judiciare  en  France  (On  the  Judicial 
Authority  in  France)  Paris,  1818, 4to.  This 
mixture  of  the  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thorities in  Franco,  which  had  become  an 
object  of  universal  detestation  on  account 
of  the  egregious  abuses  to  which  it  led 
(such  as  infringement  upon  the  power  of 
the  judicature  by  means  of  conmii.«8ions, 
by  the  cas.sation  of  legal  decisions,  by  kitrcs 
de  cachet),  was  abolished  by  the  institu- 
tion of  tlie  court  of  cassation,  (q.  v.)  By 
this  means,  die  gradations  of  tribunals 
were  reduced  to  two  ;  and  the  number  of 
district  courts  [tribunaux  de  prcmihe  in- 
stance) and  the  high  courts  {cours  d'appd) 
was  diminished,  in  Germany,  probably 
to  the  advantage  of  the  countiy,  the  an- 
cient number  of  three  gradations,  ])ro- 
ceeding  from  the  baronial  or  mujiicij)al, 
the  princely  and  the  royal  tribunals,  hua 
been  retained.  (See  Appeal,  Courts  of.) 
For  a  general  history  of  the  constitution 
of  courts,  we  are  indebted  to  a  celcbrate<l 
jurist,  of  the  Jewish  religion,  J.  D.  Meyer — 
Esprit,  Origine  et  Progris  des  JnstitutiorvS 
Judiciavres  des  prindpaux  Pays  d'Kurope, 
published  in  1819— 1822, 6  volumes.  Tlie 
subject,  however,  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  secret  courts  of  Westphalia,  in  Ger- 
many, are  unique,  and  have  never  yet  re- 
ceived a  full  explanation,  notwithstanding 
the  labors  of  learned  la\\'yers,  such  as 
Kopp,  Eichhom  and  Wigand.  It  might  be 
made  a  question,  whether  tiieir  establish- 
ment, which  is  dated  in  the  13th  century, 
had  not  some  connexion  with  that  of  the 
inquisition,  founded  al>out  the  same  time. 
As  it  is  an  object  of  high  importance  to 
fix  the  limits  of  the  judicial  power,  wiih 
respect  to  the  executive  and  legislative,  it 
is  equally  important  to  ascertain  those 
limits  with  respect  to  the  law  of  nations. 
In  this,  too,  there  is  a  great  confusion,  both 
in  theorj'  and  practice,  which  it  is  highly 
important  to  settle  by  particular  treaties 
between  nations.  While  it  remains,  it  not 
only  throws  ol)stacles  in  the  way  of  inter- 
course between  difierent  states,  but  also 
tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
subjects  in  the  justice  of  rulers  by  the 
striking  inconsistencies  which  it  presents. 
— France,  as  far  as  we  are  inlbnned,  is  the 
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only  state  which  extends  its  jurisdiction 
to  every  country ;  and  permits  its  citizens 
to  bring  foreigners  before  a  French  tribu- 
nal, altliough  they  have  neither  residence 
nor  property  in  the  realm  ;  and  no  delay  of 
trial  takes  place  in  favor  of  a  foreigner,  re- 
siding in  his  own  country,  if  accused  before 
tt  French  tribunal  by  a  citizen  of  France. 
( Code  dvU,  art.  14.)  This  course  is  the  more 
dangerous  for  foreigners,  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  summoned  before  the  court, 
and  condemned,  without  the  sUghtest 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  The  sum- 
mons is  delivered  to  the  state  attorney,  to  be 
sent  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who 
transmits  it  through  the  diplomatic  author- 
ities to  the  accused.  If  the  summons  is 
delayed  or  miscarried  (examples  of  which 
are  known  to  have  taken  place)  the  trial 
still  goes  on  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  the  sentence  it  passes,  lose 
nothing  of  their  vahdity.  If  the  stranger 
comes  to  France,  or  has  property  there, 
he  may  be  immediately  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  though  a  Frenchman  could 
not  be.  (Law  of  Sept.  10,  1807.)  The 
double  injustice  of  this  system  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  the  French  do  not 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
tribunals  in  the  case  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, even  though  this  be  based  on  the 
universal  principles  of  right.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  desirable  that  all  governments 
should  protect  their  subjects  by  strictly 
maintaining  the  law,  that  no  one  shall  be 
accused  except  before  his  proper  judges. 
This  universal  rule  has  been  acknowledg- 
ed by  France  only  in  relation  to  Switzer- 
land, by  various  treaties,  old  and  new,  and, 
finally,  by  that  of  Sept.  27,  18a3.— With 
this  subject  is  connected  the  authority  al- 
lowed to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
foreign  countries.  The  imperial  constitu- 
tion in  Grermany,  under  wliich  all  the 
states  considered  themselves  as  membera 
of  one  whole,  accustomed  them  to  regard 
foreign  judicial  decisions,  in  private  causes, 
as  binding ;  and  the  tribunals  were  held 
bound  to  caiT}'  into  efiect  such  decisions 
whenever  required  to  do  so.  The  same 
custom  prevails  in  England  as  to  chattels, 
but  in  regard  to  real  estate,  no  foreign  ju- 
risfliction  is  acknowledged.  In  France, 
since  1629,  the  decisions  of  foreign  courts 
have  had  no  force.  If  a  judicial  process 
is  carried  on  against  a  French  citizen,  it  is 
i-equired  to  l>e  reviewed  before  a  French 
court,  at  least  as  to  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures, unless  the  French  party  chooses  to 
go  over  the  whole  again  from  the  begin- 
ning (comme  entier) ;  and,  if  both  parties 
are  foreignei^,  a  petition  for  the  attach- 


ment of  the  property  of  the  debtor,  in 
France,  is  never  granted.  (Sirey's  Journal 
de  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  viii,  453,  and 
xviii,  58.)  Similar  laws  were  established 
in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  some 
of  the  German  states  ;  for  example,  Bava- 
ria began  to  refuse  all  authority  to  the 
decisions  of  foreign  courts ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  such  a  system  would 
introduce  great  confusion,  as  there  was  so 
lively  an  intercourse  between  the  different 
German  states,  and  the  old  rules  were  in 
a  great  measure  restored.  (A  decree  of 
the  Bavarian  government,  dated  June  2, 
1811,  gives  authority  to  the  decisions  of 
foreign  courts,  in  civil  causes,  only  when 
no  property  can  be  found  on  which  to 
levy  execution  in  the  state  where  the  suit 
has  been  carried  on,  and  where  no  equal 
or  superior  claims  exist  to  the  property  of 
the  debtor  in  Bavaina.  This  system,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  free  from  objection.) 
As  the  relations  of  the  German  states,  as 
members  of  the  empire,  have  ceased,  and 
the  unconditional  admission  of  the  validity 
of  the  decisions  of  foreign  courts  would 
be  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  rule  on 
this  subject  should  be  introduced  through- 
out the  German  confederacy. — The  au- 
thority to  be  given  to  sentences  of  for- 
eign courts,  in  criminal  cases,  is  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy,  and  involves  the  difficult 
que.stion,  how  far  states  are  required  to 
deliver  up  accused  persons  who  have  fled 
to  them  for  protection.  The  law  of  na- 
tions, on  this  point,  is  nearly  uniform. 
The  substance  of  it  is,  that,  in  criminal 
cases,  one  country  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  sentences  of  anotfier,  either  for  or 
against  the  accused.  The  confiscation  of 
property,  in  [larticular,  which  is  decreed 
in  one  state,  is  absolutely  disregarded  in 
everj'  other. — The  punishment  of  crimes 
coininitted  in  foreign  lands  is  a  matter 
still  more  disputed.  The  various  theories 
on  penal  law  present  each  a  different  view 
of  the  subject.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered, in  discussing  this  qjiestion,  that 
the  administration  of  the  penal  law  has  a 
higher  object  than  the  acquiring  or  secur- 
ing an  advantage  to  the  state,  and  a  better 
foundation  than  the  caprice  which  threat- 
ens this  or  that  action  'ivith  punishment 
and  which  would  suffer  the  most  infa- 
mous crimes  to  pass  unpunished  if  tliey 
are  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  penal 
code.  The  penal  laws,  more  tlian  any 
other  branch  of  legislation,  should  have 
regard  to  those  eternal  principles,  which 
are  older  than  any  laws.  They  intimately 
concern  all  mankind  ;  tliey  are  the  great 
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support  of  moral  order :  every  state,  there- 
fore, should  lend  to  others  all  the  assistance, 
in  executingtliese  laws,  which  accords  with 
its  convictions  of  right,  A  state  which  tol- 
erates a  criminal  in  its  bosom  impunished, 
wherever  his  crime  has  been  committed, 
partakes  of  his  guilt.  He  should  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  (for  each  state  must  regard  its  own 
penal  laws  as  the  most  just) ;  but  only  for 
acts  which  are  criminal  in  themselves 
and  imivereally ;  such  as  murder,  robberj-, 
fraud,  violence,  which  may  be  styled  crimes 
against  the  law  of  nature  [dtlida  juris  gen- 
tium). Acts  which  are  prohibited  by  par- 
ticular states  for  particular  reasons,  and 
violate  no  univei-sal  laws  of  morality  and 
justice,  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  viola- 
tions of  the  peculiar  organization  of  cer- 
tain states ;  and  no  other  state  has  good 
reason  to  punish  them  ;  for,  before  this 
can  properly  be  done,  it  must  fii-st  be  de- 
cided, that  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the 
states  supposed  accord  with  the  higher  de- 
mands of  justice,  and  a  different  state  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  right  to  make 
this  decision.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the 
universal  practice  of  nations  to  pass  over 
crimes  which  merely  infringe  the  positive 
regulations  of  other  states  [delida  juris 
posUivi) ;  such  as  violations  of  financial 
laws,  laws  against  contraband  trade,  po- 
lice regulations,  ecclesiastical  ordinances, 
&c.  In  fact,  one  state  could  not,  consist- 
ently, punish  such  offences  against  the 
laws  of  another ;  for  foreign  states  oflen 
encourage  such  transgressions  of  positive 
law  to  advance  their  own  political  views. 
But  if  a  subject  of  one  country,  while 
abroad,  commits  an  offence  of  this  class 
against  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  he  is 
properly  liable  to  punishment  on  his  re- 
turn. The  citizens  of  a  country,  while 
they  aj-e  abroad,  arc  subject  to  the  laws 
of  tlieir  native  land.  This  is  the  rule>  in 
England, France  {Code  iT Instruct,  crim.  art. 
5),  Prussia  {Mlgemeine  Landrechf,  ii,  20, 
sect.  12 — 15),  Austria  [Strafi^tsdzhuch,  s,  ii, 
sect.  30).  In  this  case,  as  in  these  l>efcre 
mentioned,  France  extends  its  jurisdiction 
beyond  tlie  proper  bounds.  It  assumes 
the  right  of  punishing  strangei-s  who  vio- 
late the  laws  of  the  state  abroad  [Code 
dCInstruct.  crim.  art.  6) ;  and,  on  tlic  other 
hand,  it  refuses  to  punish  crimes  committed 
by  its  own  subjects  in  foreign  lands  against 
foreigners  [Code  d* Instruct,  crim.  art.  7, 24). 
As  offences  committed  abroad  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  immediate  violation 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  country  where 
they  are  brought  to  justice,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  foreigner  ought  not  to  be 


severer  than  that  provided  by  tlie  laws  of 
the  countiy  whore  the  offence  took  place  ; 
and,  as  the  punishment  cannot  be  more 
severe  tlian  that  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  it  is  inflicted,  the  mild- 
er rule  should  be  followed.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  of  Prussia 
(^%.  Landr.  ii,  20,  sect.  15).  To  adopt 
the  punishment  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
countiy  where  the  act  took  place,  with- 
out regard  to  circumstances,  is  contrary 
to  all  conect  theory,  and  would  lead  to 
the  greatest  inconsistencies.  This  would 
require  the  application  of  the  most  absurd 
laws  that  were  ever  framed — the  penal 
laws  of  England,  for  instance,  where 
death  is  the  punishment  for  cutting  down 
a  tree,  or  wearing  a  mask  in  a  wood ;  and 
the  rehgious  laws  of  Spain  are  equally 
severe.  If  the  liberty  of  selection,  among 
the  punishments  imposed  bj'  foreign  laws, 
be  allowed,  this  would  lead  to  the  most 
pernicious  uncertainty  and  caprice. 

Courts.  [In  the  foljowuig  article,  we 
shall  give,  at  some  length,  a  view  of  the 
courts  of  England,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  courts  of  the  U.  States.]  Courts  of 
England.  Inferior  Courts.  In  describing 
the  courts  of  England,  it  Avill  be  sufficient 
to  take  a  cursory  \iew  of  those  of  inferior 
and  limited  jurisdiction ;  among  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  which  is  the  pipowders 
court,  which  is  commonly  said  to  derive 
its  appellation  from  words  signifying  the 
diustij  foot,  either  in  allusion  to  the  suitors 
who  frequented  it,  or,  as  some  say,  because 
justice  was  as  speedily  done  in  this  court 
as  the  dust  could  be  shaken  from  the 
feet.  BaiTJngton,  however,  derives  the 
name  from  the  old  French  pied-pouldreaxix, 
a  pedlar,  l)ecause  the  chapmen  frequent- 
ed these  courts.  The  pipowders  court  is 
incident  to  fairs  and  markets,  having  two 
branches,  one  held  by  the  lord  of  flic 
franchise  or  his  steward,  the  other  by  the 
clerk  of  the  market.  In  this  court  are 
settled  all  disputes  respecting  contracts 
made,  and  all  suits  for  injuries  and  of- 
fences committed  during  the  fair.  An 
appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  those  of 
Westminster  hall.  The  pipowders  court 
has  fallen  verj'  much  into  disuse. — Courts 
of  manors  and  hundreds.  The  lord  of 
every  manor  is  entitled  to  hold  a  court, 
not  of  record,  called  a  court  baron,  by 
himself  or  his  steward,  having  a  civil  juris- 
diction. A  hundred  court  is  similar,  only 
embracing  a  wder  district, — The  coroner's 
court  is  held  by  a  coroner,  who  assembles 
a  jury  to  in(^uire  concerning  the  death  of 
any  person,  wherever  any  violence  is  sus- 
pected.   (Coronere  hold  similar  courts  in 
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the  U.  States).— The  sheriff's  court.  The 
sheriff  of  each  county  fbnncrly  Iicld  a 
court,  called  the  shenff's  toum  or  torn, 
twice  a  year,  in  each  hundred  of  his  coun- 
ty, at  which  every  person  over  12  yeai-s 
of  age,  and  not  specially  privileged,  was 
obliged  to  attend,  for  the  reformation  of 
common  grievances  and  nuisances,  the 
trial  of  ofiences,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  government.  It  has  also 
a  considerable  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits. 
Though  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  re- 
mains, its  business  has,  it  seems,  long  since 
ceased,  except  in  regard  to  actions  of  re- 
plevin, which,  professor  Wooddeson  says, 
are  frequently  conmienced  in  the  sheriff's 
torn,  and  almost  as  frequently  removed  into 
a  superior  judicature. — The  court  leet  has 
the  same  jurisdiction,  in  particular  disti-icts, 
tliat  the  sheriff's  court  has  in  the  county, 
and,  hke  the  sheriff's  court,  is  now  almost 
obsolete. — Justices'  court.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace  has  superseded 
that  of  most  of  the  small  courts.  These 
officei-s  are  now  the  conseiTators  of  the 
peace,  scattered  in  eveiy  town  and  parish 
of  the  kingdom.  We  have  a  minute 
account  of  the  qualifications  and  powers 
of  these  officers  in  Burn's  Justice.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  is  required  to  have  a 
yearly  income,  clear  of  all  encumbrances, 
of  £100,  or  property  estimated  to  be  equiv- 
alent. The  justices  are  commissioned  by 
the  king,  their  appointment  being  made 
through  the  lord  chancellor.  A  justice  is 
a  judge  of  record,  and  causes  are  removed 
from  his  court  to  the  superior  courts  by 
certiorari.  The  justices  of  each  county 
hold  quarterly  sessions ;  but  any  justice  is 
empowered  to  hold  a  court  at  any  time  for 
the  examination  and  committing  of  of- 
fenders, and  also  for  the  trial  of  such  ac- 
tions as  come  within  his  commission. — 
Tlie  quarter  sessions,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual justices,  are  instituted  for  tlie  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  offences,  and 
their  power  extends  to  the  committing  to 
prison  for  trial  for  crimes,  with  but  few 
exceptions.  Two  justices  may  determine 
the  settlement  of  a  jjauper,  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  their  decisions  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

Assizes.  Courts  of  assize  and  nisi  prius 
are  treated  at  length  under  the  article  As- 
sizes, (q.  v.)  These  courts  are  branches  of 
those  of  Westminster  hall,  the  great  centre 
of  the  judicial  administration  in  England, 
according  to  the  fomis  of  the  conmion 
law. — Besides  the  above  courts,  there  are 
others  of  a  Hmited  and  special  jurisdiction  ; 
namely,  three  in  London — 1.  the  hustings 
court,  which  has  a  jurisdiction  in  civil 
actions,  and  at  which  some  of  the  city 
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elections  are  held  (among  others,  that  of 
members  of  parliament  from  that  city),  and 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  certain  jus- 
tices of  the  city ;  2.  the  sheriffs'  courts ; 
3.  a  court  of  conscience,  of  summary  juris- 
diction in  actions  under  40  shillings,  held 
by  the  lord  mayor : — the  court  of  commis- 
sioners of  sewers,  to  provide  for  the  repair 
of  sea-walls,  ditches,  sewei-s,  &c. : — the 
court  of  stannaries,  for  the  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  for  the  trial  of 
suits  in  which  the  tinnei-s  are  parties: — 
courts  of  the  forest,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  royal  forests  : — the  court  of  the 
royal  franchise  of  Ely,  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  that  name,  but  held  by  jus- 
tices, not  by  the  bishop  himself,  and  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  causes  arising  within 
the  bishopric :— cowits  palatinate,  of  the 
counties  palatine  of  Durham,  Chester  and 
Lancaster,  which  are  courts  of  record,  of 
superior  jurisdiction,  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  fi-om 
which  writs  do  not  run  into  these  coun- 
ties palatine : — the  court  of  the  Marshal- 
sea  and  of  the  palace,  still  held  weekly  at 
Southwark,  whose  jurisdiction  embraces 
a  circuit  of  12  miles  about  the  king's  pal- 
ace, for  the  determination  of  causes  arising 
amongthe  senantsof  the  king's  household ; 
and  the  court  of  the  earl  inarshal,  author- 
ized by  the  statute  of  13  Richard  II,  chap. 
2,  to  take  cognizance  "  of  deeds  of  arms 
and  war  out  of  the  realm,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  by  the  courts  of  the  common 
law :" — besides  the  ecclesiastical  couits  and 
those  of  atlmiralty  and  chaiicery,  of  which 
a  more  particular  account  will  be  given. 

The  Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  hall 
arc  tlie  courts  ofexchcqucr,  commonpUas,  and 
king's  bench.  These  three  courts,  and  also 
that  of  chanceiy  and  the  house  of  lords,  are 
the  remains  and  successors  of  the  gi-eat 
court  established  hi  the  Nornian  period,  un- 
der the  title  of  aula  regis,  Avliich  was  divid- 
ed, veiy  naturally,  into  several  departments, 
for  the  trial  of  different  kinds  of  pleas ;  and, 
at  length,  these  several  branches  of  one  ju- 
risdiction became  so  many  distinct  couits. 

The  king's  bench  is  considered  as  the 
most  direct  successor  to  the  aula  regis,  in 
Westminster  hall.  In  this  court,  the  sove- 
reign is,  by  a  fiction,  supposed  to  preside 
in  person,  and  the  writs  are,  accordingly, 
made  returnable  "  before  the  king,  wherev- 
er Jie  may  be  in  England,"  because  the 
court  formerly  folloAved  the  king  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  once 
held,  in  the  21st  year  of  Edward  I,  at 
Roxburgh,  in  Scotland;  but,  for  many 
centuries,  its  sittings  have  been  held  in 
Westminster  hall,  and  tlie  king  never  pre- 
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sides  at  its  sittings.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
says,  if  he  were  present,  still  justice  could 
be  administered  only  by  the  justices,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  absent; 
and  sir  William  Blackstone  says,  when 
James  II  sat  there,  he  was  told  by  the 
judges  that  he  must  not  give  his  opinion. 
The  three  courts  of  Westminster  hall,  at 
the  time  when  tliey  were  constituted  out 
of  the  aula  regis,  had  jurisdiction  of  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  actions  ;  the  king's  bench 
ha\ing  cognizance  of  criminal  suits,  the 
common  pleas  of  suits  between  party  and 
party  respecting  land  titles  and  on  con- 
tracts, and  the  exchequer  in  matters  of  reve- 
nue. These  courts  have  also  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  respect  to  the  person,  and  not  rest- 
ing wholly  on  the  kind  of  action.  Every 
one,  for  instance,  has  juri3<liction  of  suits 
in  which  its  own  attorneys,  or  some  other 
of  its  officers,  are  parties ;  and  through  this 
right  of  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the  per- 
son, the  king's  bench  has  drawn  to  itself 
cognizance  of  actions  of  almost  all  descrip- 
tions, m  which  the  proceedings  are  at  com- 
mon law,  except  real  actions ;  nor  does  this 
exception  much  abridge  its  jurisdiction,  for 
title  to  lands,  in  England,  as  in  tlie  state  of 
N.  York,  is  tried  in  personal  suits,  between 
the  parties  to  a  real  or  supposed  lease  of 
the  lands  in  dispute.  This  general  juris- 
diction was  acquired  upon  the  principle 
tliat  no  other  court  could  bring  before  it  a 
person  imprisoned  by  the  king's  bench ; 
and,  in  resj)ect  to  every  such  person, 
therefore,  suits  must  be  brought  against 
him  in  that  court,  or  there  would  be  a  fail- 
ure of  justice,  as  long  as  he  should  thus 
continue  to  be  imprisoned.  A  defendant 
being,  accordingly,  once  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, in  an  action  brought  before  this 
court,  might,  wliile  so  m  custody,  be  sued 
in  any  civil  action,  in  the  same  court. 
By  taking  one  step  farther,  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  made  general  in  such  actions, 
namely,  by  adopting  the  fiction  that  the 
defendant  was  imprisoned  by  the  court. 
The  great  mass  of  the  present  business  of 
this  court,  which  fills  the  reports  of  its 
proceedings,  is  brought  under  its  cogni- 
zance by  this  fiction.  It  has  also  super- 
vision of  all  the  inferior  courts  of  common 
law  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  all 
which  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  this  court. 
It  may  also  punish  magistrates  and  officere 
of  justice  for  %vilful  and  corrupt  abuses  of 
their  authority.  This  species  of  super- 
vision has,  in  some  cases,  been  extended 
to  other  than  civil  and  judicial  officers,  as 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  Noy,  where  the 
court  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  bishop  of 
Exon  to  allow  the  sacred  unction  and 


baptismal  oil  to  the  people  of  a  certain 
l)arish,  to  whom  they  had  been  denied  by 
him.  This  jwwer  of  supervision  is  fi-e- 
quently  exercised  by  ordering  officers 
of  coiporations  to  discharge  the  duties 
uicunibent  upon  them.  This  court  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  any  civil  action  in 
which  the  amount  in  dispute  is  less  than 
40  shilhngs.  Actions  are  brought  from 
the  common  pleas  to  this  court,  and  are  also 
carried  from  the  king's  bench  to  the  ex- 
chequer chamber  or  the  house  of  lords 
by  writ  of  enor. 

The  f omTTum /)/e<w,  originally  having  ju- 
risdiction of  civil  causes,  between  party 
and  party,  was,  like  the  king's  bench,  am- 
bulatoiy,  moving  with  the  king  wherever 
he  went  in  the  kingdom.  But,  by  the  11th 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  it  was  ordained 
that  it  "  should  not  follow  the  court,  but 
be  held  in  some  certain  place."  This 
court  is  still  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  original  constitution, 
for  it  has  the  jurisdiction  of  real  actions, 
and  has  no  jmisdiction  in  felony  and 
treason.  Like  the  kmg's  bench,  it  may 
issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  which  may 
be  issued  by  the  whole  court  or  any  one 
of  its  judges,  to  bring  up  a  person  im- 
prisoned, and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  set  him  at  liberty  if  he 
is  confined  without  lawfid  cause.  A  writ 
of  error  lies  from  it  to  the  king's  bench.  It 
consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  three  justices. 

The  court  of  exchequer,  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  general  business 
of  the  aula  regis  which  relates  to  the  reve- 
nue, derives  its  name  from  a  chequered 
cloth  (ercTi^^uier,  a  chess-board,  or  chequer- 
work)  on  the  table.  There  are  reckoned 
7  courts  in  the  exchequer ;  viz.,  1.  o^jileas ; 
2.  o^  accounts  ;  3.  of  receipts ;  4.  of  exchequer 
chamher  (where  ail  the  12  judges  of  Eng- 
land assemble  to  consult  on  difficult  mat- 
ters of  law) ;  5.  of  exchequer  chamber  for 
eiToi-s  in  the  exchequer ;  6.  for  errors  in 
the  king's  bench  ;  7.  of  equity.  The 
court  of  equity  is  held  by  the  lord  treas- 
urer, the  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer  and 
four  barons  of  the  exchequer.  The  four 
barons,  in  fact,  are  the  regular  and  con- 
stant judges  of  this  court,  in  which  is 
transacted  the  business  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  exchequer,  namely,  the  calling 
the  king's  debtors  to  account,  on  bills 
being  filed  against  them  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  recovering  lands,  chattels 
or  profits  belonging  to  the  king.  A  court 
of  common  law  is  also  held  by  these  four 
barons.  And,  in  both  these  courts,  civil 
actions,  in  general,  may  be  brought,  under 
pretence  or  on  the  fiction  that  the  plain- 
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tiff  is  the  king's  debtor,  and  the  less  able 
to  discharge  the  dues  to  the  king,  because 
his  own  debtor,  the  defendant,  neglects  to 
make  the  payment  or  do  the  act  demand- 
ed ;  the  lact  whether  the  plaintiff  is,  as 
he  alleges  in  his  writ,  the  king's  debtor, 
being  never  inquired  into.  One  of  diese 
courts  of  exchequer  chamber  is  merely  an 
assembly  of  all  the  judges  of  the  tla'ee 
superior  courts,  for  consultation  in  matters 
of  law.  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber, 
for  the  correction  of  enors  in  the  common 
law  courts  of  exchequer,  constituted  by  the 
statute  of  the  31  Edw.  Ill,  chap.  12,  con- 
sists of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treas- 
urer, and  the  judges  of  die  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas.  The  other  court  of 
exchequer  chamber,  for  the  correction  of 
en'ors  in  the  king's  bench,  in  certain  cases, 
is  constituted  by  the  statute  of  27  Eliza- 
beth, chap.  8,  and  consists  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas  and  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer.  We  have  seen  that  the  three 
courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and 
exchequer  have,  all  of  them,  by  means  of 
the  fictions  above  mentioned,  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  in  general ;  and, 
if  there  wore  no  higher  tribunal  for  the 
supervision  and  correction  of  their  de- 
cisions, they  might  diverge  into  different 
principles  of  adjudication,  so  that  what 
was  law  in  one  would  not  be  so  in  another, 
and  thus  uncertainty  might  be  introduced 
into  rights  and  obligations  of  eveiy  kind. 
Accordingly,  eveiy  community  requires  to 
have  one  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal  on 
all  questions  of  the  same  description  ;  and 
the  judicial  system  of  Great  Britain  is 
constituted  upon  diis  principle.  The  king's 
bench  may,  on  writ  of  error,  revise  the  de- 
cisions and  correct  the  errors  of  the  com- 
mon pleas ;  the  exchequer  chamber,  con- 
siadng  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas 
and  court  of  exchequer,  may  revise  those 
of  the  king's  bench ;  and  die  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber,  consisting  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  lord  treasurer,  with  the 
judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas,  may  revise  those  of  the  common 
law  courts  of  exchequer;  and  from  all 
these,  as  also  from  die  court  of  chancery, 
die  equity  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
and  from  the  superior  courts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  actions  may  be  canied,  by 
writ  of  en-or  or  appeal,  to  die  house  of 
lords,  the  higliest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
kin-^dom. — The  judgesof  each  of  the  courts 
of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and  ex- 
chequer are  usually  four ;  and  diis  number 
is  80  well  established  by  usage,  that  the 
expression  th e  "  twelve  j udges  of  England" 
is  used  to  signify  the  court  of  exchequer 


chamber  already  mendoned,  including  all 
the  judges  of  these  courts.  But  the  num- 
ber of  these  judges  has,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Wooddeson,  sometimes  been  live,  and 
again,  at  others,  less  than  four,  there 
having  been  but  two  in  the  beginning  of 
Trinity  term,  1655,  in  Ciomwell's  time, 
in  the  king's  bench,  then  called  the  upper 
bencL  The  judges  anciently  held  their 
ofiice  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king;  but 
now,  by  the  statutes  of  12  and  13  of  Wil- 
liam III,  chaj).  2,  and  1  George  III,  chap. 
23,  during  good  behavior  ;  and  theu*  com- 
missions do  not  expire  on  the  demise  of 
tlie  crown.  When  the  judges  of  either 
of  the  courts  ai-e  equally  divided,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  twelve  judges  is  held  in  the  ex- 
chequer chamber,  to  consult  on  the  matter. 
The  house  of  lords,  in  its  character  of  a 
judicial  court,  is  the  liighest  tribunal  in 
the  kingdom,  to  which  civil  actions  ai*e 
carried,  by  writ  of  error,  from  the  two 
courts  of  error  already  mentioned,  as 
held  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  tiom 
the  court  consisting  of  the  twelve  judges ; 
also  from  the  king's  bench,  from  which 
latter  court  some  actions  may  be  carried, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber ;  but  the  party  aggrieved 
by  the  judgment  of  the  king's  l)ench  has 
his  elecdon,  in  actions  of  that  description, 
to  go  immediately  to  the  house  of  lords,  if 
he  so  chooses.  So  civil  actions  may  be 
brought  before  this  court  by  appeal  from 
the  chancery  and  the  equity  side  of  the 
exchequei-,  and  by  writ  of  eiTor  or  by  ap- 
peal from  the  highest  courts  of  Scodand  and 
Ireland.  Actions  were  formerly  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  before  the  aula  regis, 
to  which,  of  all  its  suiTiving  succcssoi-s, 
the  house  of  lords  bears  the  greatest  re- 
semblance ;  and  petitions  continued  to  be 
presented  to  the  hoisse  of  lords,  fiom  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  to  tiiat  of  Henry  VI,  to 
take  cognizance  of  suits  in  the  first  in- 
st;aice ;  but  the  lords  uniformly  refen-ed 
the  pedtioners  to  the  other  courts;  and  they 
entertain  no  ci\il  action  except  on  appeal 
or  writ  of  error.  The  practice  of  bringing 
cases,  by  writ  of  error,  from  the  courts  of 
common  law,  has  prevailed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  those  courts;  but 
ai)peal3  from  the  court  of  chancciy  are  ot 
later  date,  having  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  after  the 
court  of  chancery  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing its  present  extensive  jurisdicrion 
against  the  opj)osition  of  the  common  law 
courts.  The  reason  commonly  given  in 
favor  of  this  right  of  apjjcal  is,  diat  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  chancellor  to  bind  tlie 
whole  property  of  die  kingdom,  by  his  dc- 
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crces,  without  any  poAver  of  revision.  The 
house  of  lords,  also,  cxercisiis  a  very  impor- 
tant original  criininal  jurisdiction,  in  re- 
spect to  the  |)erson  ;  for  all  pcci-s,  including 
all  the  Scotch  nobility,  whether  of  the  l(i 
who  are  menibei-s  ol'  the  house  or  not, 
and  the  queen,  duchesses,  coujitesscs  and 
baronesses,  arc  exempt  from  a  trial  by 
jury,  for  treason  or  felony,  beuig  liable  to 
be  tried  for  those  crimes  only  by  tiie  house 
of  lords ;  and  they  are  not  only  entided  to 
this  mode  of  trial  for  these  crimes,  but  are 
bound  to  it,  and  cannot  waive  it,  and  put 
themselves  upon  trial  by  jury.  In  case  a 
peer  marries  a  woman  not  of  noble  blood, 
she  is  to  be  tried  only  by  the  lords  for  the 
above  offences :  but  if  she  aftcnvards  lose 
her  rank  by  marrying  a  commoner,  she 
ceases  to  be  entitled  to  this  mode  of  trial. 
The  question  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
settled,  whether  bishops,  who  have  a  seat 
in  the  houseof  lords,  must  be  tried  by  that 
body,  or  are  subject  to  be  tried  for  treason 
or  felony  by  jury.  It  has  always  been 
customar}^,  in  all  capital  trials,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  for  the  bishops  to  witlidraw  be- 
fore the  taking  of  tijc  vote  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ;  and  it  is  made  a  question  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  vote  uj)on  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Wooddeson  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  they  have  not  this  right.  The 
reason  for  this  distinction  between  tliem 
and  the  temporal  peers  is,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  their  profession  ought  to  exclude,  as 
well  as  excuse,  them  froni  taking  a  part  in 
the  final  decision  of  a  question  of  hfe  and 
death.  The  procee<ling  of  wliich  we 
have  been  speaking  is  by  indictment 
before  this  tribunal  as  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, during  the  session  of  parliament ; 
and,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  such 
trials  take  place  before  a  comt  of  peers, 
summoned  by  the  lord  high  steward,  con- 
sisthig  of  not  less  than  35  peers,  who  for- 
merly might  be  summoned  at  the  discre- 
tion of  that  ofhcer ;  but,  to  avoid  the 
abuses  to  which  such  a  j)ower  might  be 
liable,  the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  III, 
chap.  3,  provides  that  all  the  peei-s  shall 
be  summoned  to  attend.  A  majority  of 
12  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  conviction 
in  this  court.  The  last  trial  before  this 
court,  up  to  tlie  present  time  (1830),  was 
that  of  lord  Delamerc,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  There  is  still  another  form  of 
proceeding  before  this  tribunal,  as  a  court 
of  judicature,  namely,  that  by  imjjeach- 
ment  by  the  house  of  commons,  which 
suggested  the  trial  before  the  senate  of 
the  U.  States,  on  impeachment  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  sinfdar  trials 
by  the  senates  in  the  separate  stales.    Im- 


peachments may  be  made,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, against  any  person  and  for  any  mis- 
demeanor, though  it  is  a  mode  of  accusa- 
tion ordinai-ily  adojjted  only  against  public 
ofHcers  in  relation  to  some  abuse  of  their 
trusts  ;  as  the  trial  of  WaiTcn  Hastings,  for 
alleged  maladministration  as  governor  of 
India,  which  lasted  lor  seven  years.  As 
all  these  judicial  proceedings,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  are  juialogous  to  those  of 
other  courts,  they  are  not  dissolved  by  the 
prorogation  or  dissolution  of  the  j)arlia- 
ment ;  and  though,  in  the  ordinai-y  busi- 
ness of  legislation,  any  peer  may  vote  by 
proxy,  he  cannot  so  vote  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  At  the  first  view,  it  would  seem 
to  admit  of  a  question  whether  a  body 
constituted  like  that  of  the  house  of  lords 
would  be  the  best  calculated  to  act  as  the 
judicial  trilnmal  of  ultimate  jurisdiction  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  chan- 
cellor, who  is  necessarily  one  of  the  ablest 
law  officers  of  the  kingdom,  presides  in 
all  the  civil  trials,  and  in  those  and  all 
other  cases,  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  and  the  attoniey-general  are  pres- 
ent, and  their  0]>inions  are  taken  on  all 
difficult  questions.  The  court,  therefore, 
combines  the  collected  wisdom,  talent, 
learning  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom. 
Bills  of  attainder,  and  of  j)ains  and  penal- 
ties, an  anomalous  kind  of  jurisdiction,  is 
also  exercised  by  parliament,  as  consti- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion, consisting  of  the  king,  lords  and 
commons,  wlio,  by  their  concurrent  voices, 
have  occasionally  acted  as  judges,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  at  the  same  time  making  the 
law,  if  they  choose,  and  punishing  the 
offence  (already  committed)  for  whicli  the 
law  is  made.  This  is  one  kind  of  ex  post 
facto  law  prohibited  to  congress  by  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States ;  the  abuses 
to  which  this  power  has  been  subject, 
having  impressed  upon  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  the  strong  necessity  of  gu.irding 
against  its  exercise.  When  a  bill  of  this 
description  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  lords,  in  1820,  against  the  queen,  Mr. 
Brougham  commenced  the  defence  by 
urging  objections  to  this  mode  of  j)roceed- 
ing  in  any  case.  Though  such  a  bill  is 
pcissed  like  any  other  in  parliament,  yet 
witnesses  may  be  examined,  and  the  party 
heard  by  counsel,  as  in  any  trial  before  a 
judicial  triljunal. 

Mmiraltif  Courts.  The  admiralty  court, 
in  England,  is  coeval  at  least,  perhaps  an- 
terior, to  the  others  in  its  origin,  as  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  most  remote  periods 
of  the  judicial  history  of  the  country. 
This  court  formerly  maintained  a  long 
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and  arduous,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  un- 
successful struggle  for  jurisdiction  against 
the  common  law  courts,  in  which  strife  it 
was  encumhered  with  the  disadvantage 
of  being  allied,  in  its  fonns  of  proceeding, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  since  botli 
these  descriptions  of  judicial  tribunals,  as 
well  as  the  chancery,  borrow  their  fonns 
of  process  from  the  civil  law ;  and  they, 
therefore,  had  formerly  to  encounter  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation,  which  set  very 
strongly  against  the  civil  law,  as  associated 
witli  the  papal  usurpations.  By  a  com- 
parison with  the  French  courts,  we  shall 
see  how  much  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  admiralty  has  been  curtailed.  The 
French  code  assigns  the  jurisdiction  of 
prize  questions  to  a  distinct  court.  The 
tribunals  of  commerce  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  disputes  relative  to  engagements 
and  transactions  between  merchants,  trad- 
ers and  bankers,  and  all  commercial  con- 
tracts or  afiairs,  viz.,  purchases  of  goods 
for  tlie  purpose  of  selling  them,  either  in 
the  same  state  or  after  labor  done  upon 
them,  and  agreements  for  hiring  the  use 
of  chattels ;  all  undertakings  m  manufac- 
tures for  commissions,  or  for  transporta- 
tion by  land  or  water  ;  all  agreements  for 
supplying  provisions,  and  tor  agencies ; 
all  thosa  relating  to  sale  by  auction ;  all 
operations  of  banking,  exchange  and  bro- 
kerage ;  all  those  of  the  public  banking 
companies ;  all  obligations  between  mer- 
chants, traders  and  bankers;  all  bills  of 
exchange,  or  remittances  of  money  be- 
tween whatever  j)ej-sons;  all  agreements 
for  the  purchase,  building,  sale  or  resale 
of  vessels,  used  either  in  foreign  or  domes- 
tic trade  ;  all  maritime  undertakings ;  eve- 
ry purchase  or  siile  of  rigging,  apparel  or 
provisions  for  vessels;  agreements  for 
freight  or  charter-party ;  loans  on  bot- 
tomry, or  respondentia ;  contracts  of  insur- 
ance, or  other  contracts  respecting  marine 
commerce  ;  every  contract  with  seamen 
in  regard  to  their  services  on  board  of 
merchant  vessels.  The  boundaries  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corresponding  couits  hi 
England  and  the  U.  States  are  much  nar- 
i-ower,  mid  the  reasons  and  principles  on 
which  its  extent  has  been  settled,  are,  as 
stated  ill  the  reports,  involved  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  obscurity  and  contra- 
diction, as  is  fully  shown  in  the  learned 
and  profound  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  judge  Story,  in  the  case  of  De  Lovio 
against  Bait,  in  the  Ist  volume  of  Galli- 
son's  Repoits.  The  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  in  England  holds  his  office  by 
two  commissions.  (See  the  article  Mmiralty 
Courts.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Eng- 
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lish  admiralty  ever  had  a  jurisdiction  com- 
mensurate wth  that  of  the  present  French 
tribunals  of  commerce  ;  but  it  <loes  appear 
that  a  part  of  diat  which  it  formerly  en- 
joyed has  been  extorted  fiom  it  by  the 
common  law  courts.  In  a  great  part  of 
what  now  remains  to  it,  the  common  law 
courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  As 
a  prize  court,  the  admiralty  has  retained 
its  jurisdiction  unimpaired  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
administration  of  this  bi-aiich  of  the  juris- 
diction, for  the  most  part,  that  sir  WilUani 
Scott  (since  lord  Stowell),  has  shed  so 
much  splendor  upon  his  court,  and  given 
so  many  profound  and  luminous  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  com- 
merce. In  regard  to  the  other  branches 
of  its  jurisdiction,  all  piracies,  robberies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
are  exclusively  within  its  cognizance,  and 
they  are  tried,  not  according  to  the  forma 
of  tlie  civil  law,  but,  by  the  statute  of  the 
28th  year  of  Heniy  VIII,  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  similar  offences  coinmitted  on 
land  are  tried  by  the  courts  of  common 
law.  In  respect  to  minor  offences,  it  has 
a  concuiTent  jurisdiction  with  the  common 
law  courts.  In  matters  of  commerce,  these 
latter  courts  have,  in  the  most  important 
subjects,  a  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the 
admiralty ;  as,  for  example,  over  bills  of 
exchange,  promissoiy  notes,  charter-par- 
ties, bills  of  lading,  and  policies  of  insur- 
ance. In  others,  the  jurisdiction  is  again 
concuiTent,  as  in  respect  to  victualling  and 
repairing  ships,  mariners'  wages,  hypothe- 
cation of  the  ship  or  goods  by  instruments 
of  liottomry,  or  respondentia.  In  matters 
of  salvage,  or  the  recovery,  at  sea,  of  lost 
goods,  the  jurisdiction  is  in  the  admiralty ; 
and  so  are  also  questions  of  seamen's 
wages ;  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  hens  against  the  ship,  as 
in  bottomry  or  suits  for  mariners'  wages. 
It  has  also  jurisdiction  of  all  stipulations 
made  by  the  parties  to  a  suit  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  dispute  in  a  case  pending 
in  the  court ;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
goods,  which  are  the  subject  of  contro- 
vci*sy,  are  delivered  to  one  party  on  his 
agreement,  in  the  nature  of  a  recognizance, 
to  answer  for  their  value  in  case  the  oppo- 
site party  prevails ;  in  which  case  execu- 
tion is  forthwith  issued  on  the  stipulation. 
The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  U.  States  is  adopted  into  the  Amer- 
ican from  the  English  laws. 

Coini  of  Chancery.    (See  Equity). 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.  There  are  still 
subsisting  in  England  divers  ecclesiastical 
courts,  of  which  the  most  important  juris- 
diction remaining  is  that  relating  to  the 
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goods  of  persons  deceased,  which  belongs 
to  the  prerogative  courts  of  the  archbisli- 
opsof  Cantcrbuiy  and  York,  if  thedeceascd 
leaves  goods  to  the  amount  of  £5  (bona 
notoMlia)  in  two  different  dioceses ;  other- 
wise it  belongs  to  the  court  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  But  much  of  the  business 
of  administering  upon  and  detennining 
the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  persons 
deceased  passes  into  the  court  of  chancery, 
under  its  jurisdiction  of  trusts;  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  Great  liritain  being 
put  in  tiust  under  grants  and  wills. 

Courts  of  the  U.  States.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States,  which  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1789,  a  liinited  ex- 
tent of  judicial  power  was  confided  to  the 
government  of  the  union,  the  nature  of 
wliich  will  be  best  explained  by  quoting 
the  very  words  in  which  it  is  given.  The 
third  article  of  the  constitution  declares, 
1.  that  "The  judicial  power  of  the  U. 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  tl)e 
congress  may,  fronn  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office."  2.  "  The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
U.  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ; — to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juiis- 
diction  ; — to  controversies  to  which  the  U. 
States  shall  be  a  party ; — to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states ;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands 
under  gixmts  of  different  states ;  and  be- 
tween a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects."  3. 
"  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministci-s  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  origuial  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  tiict,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
the  congress  shall  make."  It  is  observ- 
able, that  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
classes  of  cases  to  which  the  judicial  pow- 
er may  extend,  does  not  make  it  impera- 
tive ujK)n  congress  to  vest  the  whole  juris- 
diction in  C0U11S  created  by  the  general 
government ;  but  leaves  much  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  congress,  as  to  the  e^ablishment 


of  courts,  and  the  jurisdiction  w  ith  which 
they  shall  be  clothed.  In  point  of  fact, 
congress  has  never  legislated  to  the  extent 
of  the  judicial  power  authorized  by  the 
constitution.  Some  branches  of  it  remain 
undisposed  of;  and  the  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral states  are  left  to  act  uj)on  them  Jis 
matters  not  exclusively  confided  to  the 
courts  of  the  V.  States.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion of  congress,  under  the  constitution, 
the  organization  of  the  judicial  establish- 
ment was  made,  which  has  substantially 
remained  in  force  ever  since.  By  a  stat- 
ute passed  Sept.  24, 1789,  a  sujjreme  court 
was  created,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice 
and  five  associate  justices,  since  increased 
to  six  ;  and  two  classes  of  inferior  courts, 
viz.,  circuit  courts  and  district  courts,  were 
also  created.  All  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  U.  States  are  appointed  by  the 
president,  by  and  with  tlie  consent  of  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States,  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  appointed. — We  will  now  proceed 
to  give  a  summary  view  of  each  of  these 
courts,  beginning  with  those  which  ajre 
the  lowest  in  point  of  rank,  and  of  tlie  first 
instance. 

1.  IVie  District  Courts.  Each  state  in 
the  confederacy  constitutes  at  least  one 
judicial  district,  and  the  states  of  New 
York,  Penn.sylvania  and  Virginia  are  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  certain  local 
limits.  In  each  district,  a  court  is  ap- 
pointed to  hold  sessions,  consisting  of  a 
single  judge.  The  district  couits  possess 
criminal  jurisdiction,  exclusively  of  the 
state  courts,  of  all  crimes  and  ofliences 
against  the  U.  States,  where  the  punish- 
ment of  whipping,  not  exceeding  30  stripes 
(which  is  now  generally  abolished),  or  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  6  months,  is  to 
be  inflicted.  It  also  possesses  civil  juris- 
diction of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction;  that  is,  of  suits  upon 
maritime  contracts  and  maritime  torts; 
of  seizures  in  rem,  and  of  suits  in  perso- 
nam for  [)enalties  and  forfeitures  incuired 
under  tlie  laws  of  the  U.  States ;  of  all 
causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only, 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  U.  States  ;  of  all  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  where  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  sue,  or  any  officer  thereof  sues,  un- 
der the  authority  of  any  act  of  congress, 
whatever  may  be  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  of  all  suits  against  consuls  and  vice- 
consuls.  The  district  courts  also  possess 
the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts  in  those 
districts  where  no  circuit  courts  are  held, 
and  also  certain  limited  authorities  under 
special  laws. 
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2.  The  Circuit  Courts.  The  U.  States 
are  now  divided  into  seven  circuits,  in 
each  of  which  a  court  in  held,  called  a 
circuit  court.  It  consists  of  two  judges, 
one  of  whom  is  a  justice  of  the  suj)reme 
court  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  other  is  the 
(listrict  judge  of  the  particular  district  in 
wliicli  the  court  sits.  The  court  may  be 
held  by  cither  judge  in  the  absence  of  the 
other ;  but  the  district  judge  cannot  try 
causes  brought  by  appeal  troni  his  o^vn 
decisions.  Each  circuit  consists  of  at  least 
two  states,  and  some  of  three  states,  and 
one  of  four  states.  There  are  sLx  states  in 
wiiich  no  circuit  court  sits ;  and  there  the 
like  duties  are  perfonned  by  the  district 
judges.  Tlie  circuit  couits  possess  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  of  the  sum  or  value  of  $500, 
or  upwards,  and  the  U.  States  are  plain- 
tiffs ;  or  where  an  alien  is  a  party ;  or 
whera  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the 
state  where  the  suit  is  brought,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  another  state.  They  also  possess 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  patents  for  useful 
inventions,  and  of  copyrights  for  books, 
&c.  Tliey  have  also  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  crimes  and  offences  against  the 
U.  States,  not  cognizable  in  the  district 
courts ;  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
those  courts  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
cognizable  therein.  They  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  all  final  judgments  and  de- 
crees of  the  district  courts,  in  all  cases 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $50. 
Civil  suits  can  be  brought  in  the  circuit 
and  district  coui-ts,  by  original  process, 
against  an  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States,  only 
in  the  district  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant, 
or  in  which,  at  the  time  of  serving  the 
process,  he  may  be  found  ;  and,  in  cases 
of  negotiable  securities  for  money,  except 
foreign  bills,  these  courts  cannot,  by  any 
transfer  or  assignment  of  such  securities, 
maintain  jurisdiction,  ladess  their  jurisdic- 
tion could  have  attached  independent  of 
such  transfer  or  assignment.  If  a  suit  is 
commenced  in  a  state  court  against  an 
alien  or  citizen  of  another  state,  and  the 
matter  in  dispute  exceed  $500,  it  may  be 
removed  into  the  circuit  court,  which  sits 
in  the  same  state,  and  tried  there  accord- 
ing to  ceitain  regulations  prescril>ed  by 
law  ;  and  a  like  removal  may  take  place 
where,  in  a  suit  in  the  state  court,  the  par- 
ties claim  tide  to  lands  under  a  grant 
thereof  from  different  states,  that  is,  where 
one  party  claims  tide  under  the  state  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  the  other 
under  another  state. 

3.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven 


judges,  as  above  stated.  It  sits  annually 
at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day of  Januarj'.  It  possesses  exclusive 
original  juristliction  of  all  controversies  of 
a  civil  nature,  where  a  state  is  a  party, 
except  between  a  state  and  its  citizens, 
and  except,  also,  between  a  state  and  citi- 
zens of  other  states  and  aliens,  in  which 
latter  case  it  liiis  original  but  not  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  It  possesses  also,  exclusively, 
all  such  jurisdiction  of  suits  and  proceed- 
ings against  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
ministers,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic 
servants,  as  a  court  of  law  can  have  or 
exercise  consintently  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and  original,  but  not  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassa- 
dors, or  other  public  ministers,  or  in  which 
a  consul  or  vice-consul  is  a  {mrty.  It 
possesses,  also,  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
circuit  courts,  and  of  the  district  courts 
exercising  circuit  court  powers,  in  all  civil 
cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds 
$2000  in  value  or  amount,  and  the  causes 
were  originally  brought  in  or  removed  into 
such  circuit  or  district  courts.  It  has  also 
jurisdiction  in  cases  brought  by  way  of 
appeal  into  the  circuit  court  from  the  dis- 
trict courts  (which  word  appeal  has  here  a 
technical  and  somewhat  peculiar  sense),  but 
not  in  cases  brought  by  writs  of  error  from 
the  district  courts  into  the  circuit  courts. 
This  difference  is  more  accidental  than 
intentional,  and  proceeds  from  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  process  by  wliich  suits  are 
brought  into  the  appellate  courts  accord- 
ing to  the  coui-se  of  the  common  law. 
The  terms  of  the  statute  conferruig  the 
jurisdiction  are  supposed  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  to  cases  which  did  not 
get  into  the  circuit  courts  by  the  process 
of  a  writ  of  error,  in  its  technical  sense. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  clear 
to  lawyers  bred  in  the  civil  law  ;  it  is  ob- 
vious to  those  bred  in  the  common  law. 
The  supreme  court  also  possesses  appel- 
late jurisdiction  from  the  final  decisions 
of  the  state  courts,  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a 
treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exer- 
cised under,  the  U.  States,  and  the  state 
court  decides  against  its  validity ;  or 
where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity 
of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under,  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  trea- 
ties or  laws  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  de- 
cision is  in  favor  of  its  validity;  or 
where  is  drawn  in  question  tlie  construc- 
tion of  any  clause  of  the  constitution,  or 
of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  commission 
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held  under,  tlie  U.  States,  and  the  decision 
is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege  or  ex- 
emption specially  set  uj)  or  claimed  by 
either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution, treaty,  statute  or  commission. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction,  however,  so  ex- 
ercised in  these  cases,  coming  from  tlie 
state  courts,  is  confined  to  the  points 
above-mentioned,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  other  meiits  of  the  case,  not  connected 
therewith,  nor  flowing  therefrom.  From 
tills  sketch,  it  will  be  perceived  tliat  the 
supreme  court  exercises,  or  may  exercise, 
iurisdiction  in  the  following  classes  of 
cases: — 1.  In  casie  where  the  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  treaties  and  stat- 
Jites  of  the  U.  StJites  is  involved ;  2.  in 
cases  where  the  state  laws  are  supjjosed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution, 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  U.  States ;  3.  in 
cases  of  lights  derived  under  the  constitu- 
tion, treaties  or  laws  of  the  U.  States ;  4. 
in  cases  wJiere  a  state  is  a  party  to  the 
suit,  or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  minister, 
or  consul,  or  vice-consul ;  5.  in  cases  of 
controversies  of  a  civil  nature  between 
ahens  and  citizens,  or  between  citizens  of 
one  state  and  citizens  of  another  state  ;  6. 
m  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction. As  a  general  description,  this  is 
sufficiently  precise  for  the  common  read- 
er. Tlie  supreme  court  has  autliority, 
also,  in  various  other  niodes,  to  exercise  a 
supervision  over  the  acts  of  inferior  tribu- 
nals ;  as,  by  gi-anting  writs  of  mandamus, 
to  direct  them  to  do  their  duty  in  certain 
cases ;  by  granting  writs  of  prohibition, 
\vhere  they  exceed  their  authority ;  by 
granting  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  to  relieve 
parties  from  unjust  imprisonment,  &c.  &c. 
Tn  cases  also  where  no  appeal  lies  to  the 
supreme  court,  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court,  by  certifying  cases 
to  that  court,  in  which  they  are  divided  in 
ojiinion.  This  course  is  often  pursued  in 
important  and  difficult  questions,  both  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  in  the  latter 
esjieciaily,  because,  in  criminal  cas(,^s,  the 
supreme  court  has  no  direct  appellate  ju- 
risdic^on.  The  general  mass  of  business, 
wiiich  employs  the  supreme  court,  con- 
sists of  private  controvei-sies  respecting 
property,  or  personal  rights  and  contracts. 
In  times  of  war,  it  also  exercises  a  final 
apjiellate  jurisdiction  in  prize  causes,  and 
other  causes  in  which  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral rights  and  duties  are  involved.  For 
the  most  part,  questions  of  national  and 
public  law  are  there  finally  discussed  and 
settled.  Its  most  important  function,  how- 
ever, in  a  practical  view,  is  the  decision 


of  the  great  constitutional  questions,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  arise  in  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  Union.  These  questions  are 
not  Ijrought  forward,  in  a  Ibrmal  manner, 
by  the  government  itself,  to  be  adjudged 
upon  a  mere  reference  of  them  to  the 
court.  The  court  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  them  in  such  a  shajie,  but  only  in  a 
suit  regularly  brought  liefbre  it,  in  which 
the  point  arises,  and  is  t^ssential  to  tlie 
rights  of  one  of  the  parties.  Hence  it 
happens  that  a  private  person  may  Utigate 
any  question  respecting  the  constitution- 
alitj'  of  a  law  of  the  national  or  state  gov- 
ernment, whenever  it  is  connected  with 
Iiis  own  rights,  which  are  in  controvei-sy 
in  a  suit.  Such  a  person  may  not  only 
litigate  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws, 
independently  of  the  govenmient,  but 
even  against  the  will  of  the  govenmient ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  such 
questions  are  discussed  and  decided  with- 
out the  goveniment  having  any  opjKirtu- 
nity  of  hiterposing  itself  in  the  discussion. 
The  constitution  is  deemed  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  which  nilers,  and  magis- 
trates, and  legislatures  are  bound  to  obey  ; 
and  if,  unintentionally  or  otherwise,  they 
overleap  the  proper  boundary,  and  the 
supreme  court  so  decide,  the  act  of  the 
legislatures  or  rulers  becomes  a  mere  nul- 
lity, and  receives  no  sanction  or  support 
whatsoever.  It  may  naturally  be  sujipos- 
cd,  that,  in  many  instances,  such  questions 
must  involve  interests  of  a  public  nature 
to  a  \ast  extent,  as  well  as  contests  re- 
specting the  just  exercise  of  j)olitical  pow- 
er, and  thus  give  rise  to  very  heated  dis- 
cussions, and  sometimes  to  violent  politi- 
cal struggles,  which  might  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  national  government. 
But  hitherto,  however  warm  have  been 
the  prelimiiiarj' controversies, and  however 
important  tlie  rights  to  state  sovereignty 
or  state  pride,  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  have  been  universally  respected. 
Indeed,  the  people  are  so  well  satisfied, 
that  the  great  security  of  their  civil  and 
politicid  liberties  essentially  depends  upon 
the  independent  exercise  of  this  great 
function,  and  the  supreme  court  is  accus- 
tomed to  expound  its  opinion  with  so 
much  fulness  and  moderation,  that  no 
instance  has  occuired,  in  which  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation  has  not  hitherto 
rested  satisfied  with  the  decision.  Such 
is  the  supremacy  of  law  in  the  U.  States. 
If  it  be  asked,  in  what  respects  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States  differs,  in  its  func- 
tions and  organization,  from  the  highest 
courts  of  England,  the  following  will  be 
found  the  m»st  unportant  particulars: — 
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1.  In  England,  the  prize  and  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  tlie  equity  jurisdiction,  and 
the  common  law  jurisdiction,  are  severally 
intrusted  to  distinct  courts.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States  exercises  all  these 
jurisdictions,  as,  indeed,  do  the  circuit 
couits.  2.  The  highest  courts  in  England 
have  a  general  jurisdiction  as  to  all  per- 
sons and  all  suits.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  U.  States  has  a  liiTiited  and  restricted 
jurisdiction  over  particular  persons  only, 
and  particular  classes  of  suits.  3.  The 
courts  in  England  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  constitutional  questions :  an  act  of 
parliament  is  an  act  of  uncontrollable  sove- 
reignty, which  all  courts  must  obey  and 
enforce.  4.  The  courts  in  England  do 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
state  sovereignties ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  a 
very  limited  and  incidental  jurisdiction. 
In  many  particulars,  the  highest  courts  in 
England  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States  exercise  the  same  powers  substan- 
tially in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  place, 
the  general  system  of  jurisprudence  to  be 
administered  by  them  is,  in  most  res[)ects, 
the  same.  The  common  law  governs  in 
England.  It  constitutes  the  general  basis 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  states  in  tlie 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana, 
where  the  civil  law  prevails,  as  it  did 
while  that  tenitory  belonged  to  France 
and  Spain.  The  common  law  is,  indeed, 
modified  by  the  legislation  of  the  several 
states,  according  to  their  pleasure,  as  it  is 
by  the  parliament  in  England;  and,  in 
some  of  the  states,  there  are  some  customs 
and  peculiarities  which  gi-ew  up  in  early 
times.  But  they  are  few,  and,  in  a  general 
sense,  unimportant.  The  statutes  passed 
by  the  states,  and  the  judicial  constructions 
or  interpretations  of  them,  constitute  the 
principal  peculiarities  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated local  law ;  and  these  are  far  more 
uniform  than  at  fii-st  thought  would  be 
supposed.  The  original  circumstances  of 
the  colonies  were  not,  as  to  most  jjolitical 
and  municipal  arrangements,  materially 
different.  Iidierituig  from  England  the 
common  law,  they  generally  adopted  such 
amendments  of  it  iis  were,  fi-om  time  to 
time,  made  in  the  mother  countrj' ;  and, 
in  their  colonial  legislation,  tliey  boiTowed 
from  each  other  such  portions  of  the  stat- 
utes, which  were  enacted  and  in  use,  as 
were  suited  to  their  o\vn  wants.  Hence, 
at  an  early  day,  in  almost  all  tlie  colonies, 
they  enacted  nearly  uniform  laws  as  to  the 
making  of  wills,  as  to  registering  of  con- 
veyances of  lands,  as  to  tlie  descent  of  es- 
lates  among  all  the  children,  ^ving,  in 
eome  cases,  a  double  share  to  tlie  eldest 


son,  but  excluding  the  English  law  of 
I)rimogeniturc.  The  system  of  land  law, 
that  is,  the  system  adopted  in  relation 
to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  pubhc 
lands  belonging  to  the  states,  constitutes, 
at  this  very  time,  a  more  important  feature 
of  difference  in  the  legislation,  and  judicial 
inter[>retation  of  rights  to  landed  property, 
tlian  any  other  in  the  whole  code  of  posi- 
tive law.  It  may  naturally  be  presumed, 
too,  that,  though  the  common  law  was  the 
general  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
the  states,  yet,  in  tJie  course  of  time,  the 
judicial  interpretations  thereof,  especially 
when  there  were  no  printed  reports,  might 
essentially  vary  in  the  different  states,  in 
many  cases  ;  and  that  these  diversities,  as 
well  from  the  different  talents  and  ac- 
quirements of  the  judges,  as  from  the  un- 
ceitainty  of  many  of  the  principles  of  de- 
cision, might  create  other  heads  of  local 
law.  It  would  surprise  a  foreigner,  how- 
ever, to  learn  how  few,  comparatively 
sj>eaking,  these  now  are.  The  regular 
publication  of  reports  ;  the  desire  to  give 
uniformity  to  the  system ;  the  influence 
of  the  decisions  in  the  mother  country 
and  in  the  national  courts,  have  a  power- 
ful o{)eration  upon  the  whole  profession 
in  this  respect,  and  the  more  powerful  and 
beneficial,  because  it  is  silent  and  insensi- 
ble. In  this  way,  it  conduces  to  a  general 
harmony  and  coincidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  by  the  gentle  means  of 
juridical  reasoning  and  argument.  From 
this  general  prevalence  of  the  common> 
law,  the  decisions  made  fixim  time  to  time 
in  England  are  cited  in  the  discussions  in 
the  American  coints,  not  as  absolute  au- 
thorities, but  as  very  able  expositions  of 
the  law ;  and,  on  that  account,  they  are 
generally  adopted.  In  the  next  place,  the 
modes  of  administering  justice  are  the 
same  in  the  courts  of  the  U.  States  as  tliey 
are  in  England  in  like  cases.  In  the  prize 
and  admiraltj'  proceedings,  the  principles 
and  practice  of  die  English  courts  of  ad- 
miralty are  adopted ;  in  equity  causes^ 
the  principles  and  practice  of  tlie  court  of 
chancer}'  in  England ;  in  suits  at  conunon 
law,  tlie  principles  and  practice  of  tlie 
courts  of  comniendam  in  England.  There 
are  no  courts  in  America  which  possess  a 
general  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
like  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  ; 
for,  in  America,  there  ia  no  church  estab- 
lishment. But  the  business  of  the  probate 
of  wills,  and  granting  administration  on 
the  estate  of  deceased  persons,  and  ap- 
pointing guardians  to  minors  and  others, 
is  generally  confided  to  orphan  couits,  or 
probate  courts,  exercising  a  jurisdictioa 
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over  tliese  subjrcts  very  similar  to  the 
summary  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  in  Enghuid  o\cr  the 
same  subjects.  The  jurisprudence  in 
America,  then,  not  being  entirely  homoge- 
neous, the  supreme  court,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction,  has  an  invariable  regard 
to  the  local  law,  where  it  applies,  and, 
consequently,  is  called  upon  to  administer 
justice  in  many  cases  of  a  conflict  of  laws. 
In  this  part  of  its  functions,  it  acts  upon 
the  same  general  piinciples  which  regu- 
late, or  ought  to  regidate,  the  tribunals  of 
other  independent  states.  It  acts  upon 
the  same  principles  which  the  Englit-h 
courts  would  act  upon ;  but  it  is  called 
more  frequently  to  decide  on  such  ques- 
tions, and  therefore  it  refere  more,  as 
guides  in  its  decisions,  to  the  civil  law 
writers,  who  have  discussed  this  compli- 
cated subject  with  ability  and  learning. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact, 
that  the  American  courts,  in  questions  of 
public  and  commercial  law,  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  great  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  continental  jurists.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States  exercises 
no  jK)litical  functions  whatsoever,  except 
the  administration  of  public  and  prize  law, 
and  the  decision  of  constitutional  questions, 
may  be  so  considered.  It  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  goveniment,  the 
judges  holding  tlieir  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  receiving  a  salary  which 
cannot  be  diminished  during  their  contin- 
uance in  office.  The  present  salary-  of  the 
chief  justice  is  $5000,  and  that  of  each  of 
the  other  judges,  $4500.  They  are  liable 
to  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanoi-s  before  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  and,  upon  conviction  by  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present,  are  liable  to  be 
removed  from  office.  Cases  of  impeach- 
ment of  public  officers  are  exclusively 
triable  before  the  senate ;  and,  when  the 
president  of  the  U.  States  is  on  trial,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  U.  States  is  required 
by  the  constitution  to  preside.  As  to  the 
modes  of  trial :  In  cases  of  impeachment, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  the  trial  is  be- 
fore the  senate,  without  any  jury.  The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  in  other  cases,  is  requir- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  Ije  by  jury.  So 
is  the  trial  of  all  civil  suits  at  common 
law,  where  the  value  in  contit)versy  ex- 
ceeds $20.  And,  in  all  cases  where  the 
facts  are  tried  by  a  jury,  their  verdict,  as 
to  the  facts,  has  the  conclusiveness  given 
it  by  the  common  law  of  England.  In 
admiralty  and  prize  causes,  and  in  equity 
causes,  the  questions  of  fact,  as  well  as  of 
law,  are  decided  by  the  court,  as  they  are 


decided  in  the  English  courts.  The  gen- 
eral practice,  in  the  trials  by  jurj',  is  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  mode  of  ap- 
pointing and  selecting  the  jurors  is  not 
unitbnn.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  mar- 
shal or  sherift' selects  them  ;  in  others,  they 
are  drawn  out  of  ballot  bt)xcs,  which  con- 
tain the  names  of  all  the  poi-sons  whom 
the  municipal  authorities  deem  qualifie<l 
to  sit  as  juroi-s.  The  selections  thus  made 
usually  embrace  a  vei"y  laige  proportion 
of  the  voters ;  and  as  many  are  selected 
and  returned  for  a  particular  session  of 
tlie  court  as  the  court  deems  the  occasion 
to  require.  In  some  states,  the  same  ju- 
rors sit  in  all  causes  tried  at  the  same 
term ;  in  others,  a  distinct  jury  is,  or  may 
be,  returned  for  each  cause.  The  courts 
of  the  U.  States,  sjtdng  in  any  particular 
district,  follow  the  local  practice  as  to  the 
selection  of  juries.  In  all  criminal  trials, 
the  constitution  guaranties  to  the  party 
accused  a  j)ublic  trial,  upon  a  written  in- 
dictment or  accusation,  a  right  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him,  and  to  have  compulsive  process  for 
the  attendance  of  liis  own  witnesses,  and 
a  right  to  liave  the  assistancre  of  cotmsel 
or  lawyera  in  his  defence.  The  sratutes 
of  the  U.  States  generally  secure  to  him, 
in  civil  cases,  the  same  privileges,  except 
that  depositions  of  witnesses  may  be  used 
therein,  in  certain  cases,  where  the  wit- 
nesses cannot  attend  by  reason  of  infirm- 
ity, or  distance  of  place,  &sc.  The  power 
of  pardon  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  The  judges 
have  no  express  authority  to  recommend 
any  person,  after  conviction,  for  a  pardon  ; 
but,  where  the  case  requires  it,  it  is  not 
unfiequently  done  by  them,  as  private 
persons,  upon  their  own  responsibility  and 
sense  of  justice.  It  may  be  asked,  Who 
determine  finally  what  causes  do  or  do 
not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  U.  States?  The  general  answer 
should  be,  that  the  court,  before  which  tlie 
suit  is  brought,  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
decide  that  question  for  itself;  and  it  is 
finally  to  be  decided  by  the  highest  court 
to  which  an  appeal  lies  from  that  court. 
If  it  depend  on  matter  of  fact,  the  fact  is 
ascertained  in  the  usual  way  in  which 
other  facts  are  ascertained  in  cases  of 
a  like  nature  ;  if  it  dcjwnd  on  matter 
of  law,  then  the  court  primarily  decides 
on  its  own  view  of  the  law.  In  general, 
the  judgments  and  decrees  of  courts  of 
competent  juristliction  are  held  conclusive 
in  the  U.  States,  as  they  are  in  England. 
Few  conflicts,  as  to  jurisdiction,  arise  hi 
the  American  courts,  as,  for  the  most  part. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  state  courts  is  con- 
current with  that  of  the  U.  States  couita 
in  civil  cases ;  and  wJiere  it  is  not,  the 
line  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  broadly 
marked  out.  For  instance,  the  admiralty 
and  prize  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the 
courts  of  the  U.  States ;  but  in  controver- 
sies between  citizens  of  different  states, 
the  jurisdiction  is  concurrent.  One  state 
cannot  sue  another  in  its  own  courts.  The 
suit  must  be  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
I/.  States.  The  courts  of  the  U.  States, 
like  the  couits  in  England,  have  general 
authority  to  malie  rules  for  the  orderly 
course  of  their  business,  to  issue  writs 
and  executions,  to  take  bail,  to  grant  in- 
junctions, to  permit  amendments,  to  pun- 
ish for  contempts,  &c.,  ui  the  same  way 
as  the  courts  in  England.  Writs  and 
executions  do  not  run,  that  is  to  say,  can- 
not be  executed,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
particular  district  in  which  the  court  sits, 
wth  a  few  exceptions,  among  which  are 
subpanas  for  witnesses  and  executions 
on  judgments  in  suits  in  favor  of  the  U. 
States.  There  are  various  sorts  of  pro- 
cess to  compel  the  performance  of  judg- 
ments, as  in  England.  Such  are  writs  of 
fieri  facias,  on  wliich  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  debtor  or  defendant  may  be 
taken  or  sold  ;  writs  of  levari  facias,  on 
which  his  lands  may  l>e  taken  for  a  term  ; 
writs  of  capias,  on  which  his  person  may 
be  arreste(l  and  imprisoned ;  and  other 
writs,  on  which  his  lands  may  be  taken 
and  set  off  to  the  creditor,  at  an  appraised 
value,  or  sold  at  public  auction.  In  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  courts  of  the  U.  States  direct 
the  punishment  againi.t  the  party  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  law.  If 
the  punishment  is  death,  the  court,  before 
which  the  ti-ial  is  had,  declares  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  the  execution 
of  it  shall  take  place.  If  the  punishment 
is  discretionary,  as  by  fme,  or  by  impi'is- 
onment,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  a  certain 
sum,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a 
certain  period  of  time,  the  court  fixes  the 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  its  sen- 
tence, according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case-.  As  all  trials,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  are  public,  and  reports 
are  printed,  Irom  time  to  time,  of  those 
which  are  most  interesting  either  as  to 
law  or  facts ;  as  the  opuiion  of  the  court 
is  alwavs  {mblicly  given,  and,  generally, 
the  reasons  of  that  opinion,  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  court  to  trespass  upon  the  known 
princii)les  of  law  or  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties. In  the  U.  States,  as  in  England,  the 
citizens  at  large  watch  with  jealousy  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice.    The  veiy 


great  number  of  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
profession  also  furnishes  an  additional 
security.  The  rules  of  admission  to  the 
bar  are  not  very  strict ;  and  usually,  after 
throe  yeai-s'  preparatory  study,  any  citizen 
of  good  education  and  character  is  admis- 
sible to  the  inferior  courts,  and,  after  two 
or  three  years'  practice  there,  is  admissible 
to  the  highest  courts.  Generally  speak- 
ing, lawyers  are  entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges, upon  the  same  tenns,  in  the  U. 
States  courts,  as  in  the  state  courts.  Few 
but  eminent  lawyers,  in  fact,  practise  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  al- 
though the  admission  to  it  is  quite  easy. 
Throughout  the  U.  States,  the  bar  of  the 
hjgliest  courts  is  characterized  by  leaming 
and  talent,  a  spirit  of  indei>endence  and  in- 
tegrity, and  a  manlineas  of  conduct,  which 
give  it  gi'eat  weight  and  popularity.  Law- 
yers, more  than  any  other  class,  are  the 
favorite  candidates  for  seats  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the 
government. — The  forcgohig  sketch  is 
necessarily  imperfect ;  but  it  may  give  the 
common  reader  a  general  outUne  of  the 
jurisprudence  and  organization  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  state  courts.  To  treat  the  subject  with 
tlie  fuhiess  wliich  belongs  to  it,  would  re- 
quire a  volume. 

Courts  of  the  several  States  in  the 
United  States.  The  limits  of  this  work 
will  not  pennit  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  courts  of  the  several  states  in  the  Union. 
In  some  respects,  their  judicial  systems 
correspond  with  each  other.  The  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  is  vciy  shnilar  in  all, 
the  general  police  of  the  counties  being 
confided  mostly  to  these  magistrates.  They 
generally  have  authority  to  cause  offend- 
t'l-s  and  criminals,  and  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  to  be  an-ested,  and,  if  the  offence  is 
small,  to  fix  its  punishment ;  if  it  falls 
v/ithout  their  jurisdiction,  they  commit 
the  offendei-s  to  prison,  to  be  detained  for 
trial  before  the  proper  tribunals.  But  for 
all  considerable  offences,  the  j)arties  are 
liable  to  be  put  upon  trial  only  on  a  bill 
being  found  against  them  by  a  grand  jurj'. 
In  the  county  courts  of  sessions,  the  as- 
sembled justices,  or  a  select  number  of 
tliem,  in  many  of  the  states,  have  a  pretty 
extensive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  police, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  affaire  of  the 
count}',  such  as  building  court-houses,  as- 
sessing county  taxes,  laying  out  roads, 
licensing  taverns  and  victualling  houses, 
and,  in  some  states,  granting  the  right  to 
erect  mills,  and  settling  the  questions  of 
damages  thereby  occasioned.  In  Virginia, 
the  county  sessions  have  a  still  more  ex- 
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tftnsive  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, the  civil  jurisdiction  extending  to 
suit^  in  which  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$300  is  in  dispute ;  and,  though  a  vast 
amount  of  the  business  of  botli  descrip- 
tions comes  into  these  courts,  the  justices 
discharge  all  their  duties  without  fees,  and 
this  paternal,  friendly  superintendence  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  county  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  very  salutary  uifluence 
upon  the  community.  Besides  this  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  police,  and 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  community,  exercised  by  the  jus- 
tices individually  or  collectively,  they  have, 
in  most  of  the  states,  a  jurisdiction  of  civil 
actions  to  amounts  varj'ing  from  $13  to 
$100,  reserving  to  the  parties  a  right  to 
appeal,  and  have  a  new  trial  before  the 
county  sessions  or  comity  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  or  some  other  superior  tri- 
bunals, in  cases  where  the  sum  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  a  certain  amount.  In  some 
states,  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  in  case  the 
amount  of  $4  or  more  is  in  dispute :  in 
others,  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  justices 
extends  to  a  greater  sum ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  $20 ;  and  there  is  a  distinction, 
in  some  states,  in  the  local  extent  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  justices, 
the  former  extending  only  to  the  to^vn  in 
which  the  magistrate  resides,  the  latter  to 
the  whole  county.  In  some  of  the  capi- 
tals and  more  considerable  towns,  special 
courts  are  established,  to  which  is  assign- 
ed the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the  offences 
and  suits,  which,  in  the  counties,  generally 
coma  under  the  cognizance  of  the  jus- 
tices, individually  or  collectively.  In  all 
the  states,  another  class  of  county  courts 
is  established,  varioiLsly  denominated, — 
courts  of  common  pleas,  county,  district 
or  circuit  courts, — whicli  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  mass  of  civil  ac- 
tions at  law,  or  indictments  for  crimes  not 
capital ;  and  over  these  are  established 
the  superior  or  supreme  courts,  or  couits 
of  errors  or  appeals.  In  some  states,  the 
county  courts  for  tiiais  by  jury  are  held 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  questions  of  law  are  reserv- 
ed for  the  detennination  of  all  the  judges. 
In  others,  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  presides  in  trials  by  jurj',  in  the  coun- 
ties, is  assisted  by  associate  justices :  this 
is  the  case  in  Maryland.  In  other  states, 
trials  by  jury  are  held  in  the  counties  by 
a  court  of  which  the  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited to  the  county ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeding  a  certain 
sum,  varying,  in  the  different  states,  from 
$100  to  $300,  or  in  cases  involving  land 


titles,  and  some  others,  cither  paity  may 
appeal,  and  have  another  trial  of  the  siuno 
facts,  by  jury,  before  a  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court.  This  trial  of  tiie  same  facts  a 
second  time,  by  jurj-,  without  the  allega- 
tion of  any  error  or  misdirection  on  the 
first  trial,  or  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  litigants,  or  any  discovery 
of  new  evidence,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
reason  than  to  give  the  parties  opjiortunity 
for  another  contest,  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  ss  tlie  first,  is  an  anomaly. 
It  is,  in  effect,  an  appeal  fiom  one  jury  to 
another,  for  which  there  might  be  more 
reason  if  juries  were,  Uke  courts,  differ- 
ently constituted,  so  that  one  should  be 
considered  superior  to  the  other  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  juries  in  both  courts 
being  selected  upon  the  same  principles. 
This  is  a  feature  of  some  of  the  state  courts, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
English  courts,  and  also  fiom  those  of  the 
U.  States.  A  similar  practice  prevails,  in 
some  of  the  states,  in  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept for  felonies  or  the  more  heinous  of- 
fences, of  which  the  superior  court  has 
original  and  exclusive  cognizance.  This 
right  to  two  trials  of  the  same  case,  in  the 
same  state  of  it,  though  theoretically  an 
irregularity  not  easily  reconciled  to  any 
principle,  is  yet  not  the  cause  of  any  very 
serious  inconvenience  in  practice,  for  very 
few  of  those  actions  in  wliich  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  two  trials  are,  in  fact,  tried 
more  than  once.  The  equity  jurisdiction 
is  in  a  distinct  court  in  some  of  the  states, 
as  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia ;  in  oth- 
ers, the  same  courts  act  as  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina ;  and  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  extent  of  equity  jurisdiction 
possessed  by  the  courts,  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  having  very  circum- 
scribed powers ;  and  in  the  New  England 
states,  excepting  Connecticut,  the  preju- 
dices against  equity  courts  and  proceed- 
ings derived  from  some  of  the  old  com- 
mon law  writers,  particularly  lord  Coke, 
have  taken  deep  root,  and  are  the  more 
difficult  to  eradicate,  as  they  have  no  defi- 
nite foundation,  but  rest  upon  a  vague 
notion  of  the  delays  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  chancery  proceed- 
ings, and  the  still  more  groundless  notion 
that  a  court  of  chancery  proceeds,  without 
any  regard  to  the  law  or  to  principles, 
upon  the  mere  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
judge.  These  prejudices  are,  however, 
gradually  wearing  away,  and  the  remedies, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  proceed- 
ings in  equity,  are  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced by  successive    legislative  acts. 
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in  all  the  states  in  which  the  two  species 
of  courts  are  distinguished,  the  tribunal 
J)f  final  resort,  as  in  England,  is  the  same 
in  appeals  from  courts,  both  of  law  and 
equity.  There  is  established,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  tribunal  called  the  marine 
court,  having  jurisdiction  of  marine  torts 
and  quostioiLS  tetween  masters  of  vessels 
and  their  crews  ;  but,  in  general,  all  sub- 
jects of  commercial  and  maritime  juris- 
diction, not  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
courts  of  the  U.  States,  but  remaining  in 
the  state  tribunals,  either  exclusively  or 
concurrently  with  the  couits  of  the  U. 
States — sucli  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of 
lading,  charter-parties,  policies  of  insur- 
ance, claims  for  seamen's  wages,  claims 
for  contributions  in  general  average,  and 
maritime  torts — arc  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  same  courts  which  have  cogni- 
zance of  other  contracts,  and  torts  of  simi- 
lar atnounts.  In  most  of  the  states,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the^  subject  of  wills,  and 
granting  administration  on  the  estates  of 
persons  deceased  intestate,  and  the  ap- 
pointing of  guardians  to  minors,  is  assign- 
ed to  certain  tribunals,  denominated  courts 
of  probate,  orphans^  courts,  sometimes  the 
register's  court ;  and,  in  one  state,  a  part  of 
this  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  court  of 
the  ordinaiy.  These  courts  are  held  in 
the  several  counties.  An  appeal  lies  from 
them,  generally,  to  the  higher  tribunals. 
In  some  states,  the  sessions  of  the  tribunal 
of  final  resort  are  held  only  at  the  capital ; 
in  others,  again,  the  sessions  are  held  in 
the  several  counties,  one  session  or  more 
in  the  year  bemg  devoted,  in  each  county, 
to  the  determination  of  questions  of  law, 
tor  which  purpose  ail  tlio  judges  make  a 
circuit  of  the  state  in  a  body. 

CouRT-MARTiAr..  (See  Martial  Lmv.)  ^ 
Courts  of  Lovf.  {covurs  d'amour,  codi 
d'amore).  In  the  chivalric  period  of  tlie 
middle  ages,  when  love  was  not  satisfied 
with  remaining  a  cherished  secret  of  the 
heart,  but  stood  forth  to  public  view; 
when  enamored  knights  were  ambitious 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
prove  the  ardor  of  their  passion,  by  deeds 
of  daring  ;  when  ladies  were  the  soul  and 
ornament  of  the  tourney ;  and  love,  in 
short,  was  the  serious  business  of  life 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,— sub- 
tle questions  on  topics  of  gallantry  were 
discussed  in  mixed  companies,  and  often 
made  subjects  of  poeticKil  competition  by 
the  Troubadours  or  poets  in  their  teji- 
sons ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  following : 
"  Which  is  most  easy  to  be  endured,  the 
dcatli  or  inconstancy  of  a  mistress?" 
«  Should  you  rather  see  me  leave  your  mis- 
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tress  as  you  approach,  or  approach  as  you 
retire  ?"  "  Who  suffers  most,  a  husband 
whose  wife,  or  a  lover  whose  mistress,  is 
unfaithful  ?"  At  this  period,  when  love 
was  regarded  as  the  source  of  nobleness 
of  character;  when  even  bishops  sung  its 
praises,  and  the  uncultivated  and  unoccu- 
pied minds  of  a  feudal  nobility  were  at 
a  loss  for  intellectual  entertainment,  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  wliich  grew  out  of 
the  belle  passion  led  to  the  institution  of 
courts  of  love.  The  first  was  probably 
established  in  Provence,  about  the  r2th 
centurj'.  These  courts  were  composed 
of  knights,  poets  and  ladies,  who  gave 
their  decisions  as  aiT^ts  d'amour,  after  the 
manner  of  the  parliaments.  In  1803, 
Christopher  von  Aretin  published  a  collec- 
tion of  these  decisions  from  ancient  man- 
uscripts. There  is  likewise  an  older  col- 
lection of  them,  by  Martial  d'Auvergne. 
This  species  of  amusement  was  so  pop- 
ular, that  haidly  any  court  festival  took 
place  without  a  contest  in  a  cour  d'amour. 
These  courts  reached  their  highest  splen- 
dor, in  France,  under  Charles  VI,  through 
the  influence  of  his  consort,  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  whose  court  was  established  in 
1380.  (See  Bit  Minnchofe  des  Mittelalters 
und  Hire  Entsckeidungen  odcr  Ausspriiche, 
&c.,  Leipsic,  1821.)  Undftr  Louis  XIV,  an 
academy  of  love  was  instituted  by  cardi- 
nal Richelieu  [a^semhUe  galante)  at  Ruel. 
It  was  an  imitation  of  the  courts  of  love. 
The  princess  Maria  of  Gonzaga  presided, 
and  mademoiselle  Scudery  was  attorney- 
general.  We  conclude  v/ith  the  interesting 
decision,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
notions  of  our  times,  given  by  the  coun- 
tess of  Champagne  on  the  question,  "  Can 
true  love  exist  between  husband  and 
wife .'"'  The  "  opinion"  was :  JVbus  disons 
et  assurons,  par  la  tencur  des  p-esentes,  que 
Vamour  ne  pent  Uendre  scs  droits  sur  deux 
personnes  mariies.  En  effet,  les  amants 
s'accorderd  tout  mviucUemtnt  et  gratviitement, 
sans  itre  contraints  par  aucune  necessite, 
tandis  que  les  ipovx  sont  tenus  par  devoir 
de  subir  rdciproqucmerit  lews  volontes,  et  de 
ne  se  refuser  rien  les  uns  aux  aatres.  Que 
ce  jugem^nt,  que  nous  avons  rendu  avec 
une  extreme  prudence,  et  d'aprh  Vavis  d'un 
grand  nambre  d'aidres  dames,  soil  pour  vous 
d'une  avioriti  constante  et  irrefragable.  JHn- 
sijugi.  Van  1174,  le  troisitme  jour  des  cal- 
endes  de  Mai,  indiction  septieme. 

Court  de  Gebehn,  Antoine ;  bom  at 
Nismes  in  1724;  died  at  Paris  in  1784. 
His  father,  a  Protestant,  left  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
repaired  to  Swtzei-land.  The  young 
G«belin  studied  with  eagerness  the  vmt- 
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ings  of  the  ancients.  In  his  12th  year,  he 
gained  the  admiration  of  all  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  His  studies  embraced 
natural  history,  mathematics,  the  dead 
and  living  languages,  mythology,  antiqui- 
ties and  archiEology.  After  liis  fatlier's 
death,  he  made  a  journey  to  Languedoc, 
where  he  resigned  to  his  sister  liis  small 
patrimony,  and  went  himself  to  Paris. 
Here  he  soon  became  connected  wtli  the 
most  distinguished  men.  After  10  years, 
he  published,  fi-om  1773  to  1784,  Lt 
Monde  Primitif.  The  learning  displayed 
in  this  work  excited  universal  admiration. 
It  proves  the  existence  of  an  original  lan- 
guage, and  explains  the  absurdities  of 
mythology.  It  describes  the  fonnation  of 
the  first  human  societies,  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  general  character.  The 
French  academy,  to  assist  him  ui  liis  use- 
ful and  expensive  undertaking,  granted 
him,  twice  in  succession,  the  prize  be- 
longing to  the  writer  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  had  pubhshed  the  most  valu- 
able work.  Another  production  of  his  is 
the  Museum.  Court  de  Gebelin  was  re- 
markable for  his  amiable  and  simple  man- 
ners. He  looked  with  aversion  on  the 
quarrels  of  vvriters.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  became  a  behever  in  animal 
magnetism,  which  was  at  that  time  much 
in  vogue.  He  defended  Mesmer,  the  au- 
thor of  the  theory,  in  his  Lcttre  sur  le 
Ma^nAtisvie  Animal  (Paris,  1784,  4to.), 
~  shortly  after  which  he  died. 

Courtesy,  or  Curtesy,  tenure  by,  is 
where  a  man  mames  a  woman  seized  of 
an  estate  of  inlieritance,  and  has  by  her 
issue  bom  aUve,  which  was  capable  of 
inheriting  her  estate.  In  this  case,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 
his  Ufe,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

CouRTRAY,  or  CoRTRiJK  (anciently  Cor- 
toriacum) ;  a  fortified  to\\Ti  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  West  Flanders ;  22  miles  S.  W. 
Ghent,  24  S.  Bmges;  Ion.  3°  16'  E.;  lat. 
50°  49'  N. ;  population,  15,800.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Lys,  and  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  table  linen  and  lace. 
Near  Courtray,  in  1302,  the  Flemings, 
imder  die  command  of  the  count  of  Na- 
mur  and  William  of  Juhers,  defeated  the 
French,  who  suffered  so  severely,  that, 
after  the  battle,  4000  gilt  spurs  were  found 
on  the  field  of  battle,  whence  the  engage- 
ment was  called  la  bataiUe  des  iperons. 
In  1793,  the  French  gained  a  victory  over 
the  EngUsh  at  this  place. 

Cousin,  Victor ;  bom  in  1791 ;  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  popular  teachers  of 
philosophy  in  France,  who  seems  to  com- 
bine the  French  tact  and  taste  with  German 


erudition  and  zeal.  He  appeai-s  to  have 
received  his  first  instruction  in  iihilosophy 
under  the  distinguished  M.  Koyer-Col- 
lard,  who  resided  at  Paris  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  ostensibly  as  a  private 
man,  though,  in  fact,  as  is  now  generally 
understood,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Bourbons. 
Royer-Collard  gave  lectures  on  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy,  and  first 
brought  into  notice,  in  France,  the  writers 
of  the  modem  Scotch  school  of  meta- 
physics, particularly  Reid.  Cousin  seems 
not  to  have  been  long  satisfied  with  the 
Edinburgh  metaphysicians,  and  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  the  writings  of  the  two 
nations  who  have  most  multifariously  in- 
vestigated intellectual  philosophy — the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  modern  Germans.  He 
pubhshed,  for  the  first  time,  some  works 
of  Proclus,  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
Plato,  which  were  presented,  in  manu- 
script, in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  After 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Royer-Col- 
lard was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  France, 
and  Cousin  was  made  adjunct  professor 
in  the  same  branch.  At  a  later  period, 
he  succeeded  his  teacher  in  this  chair. 
But  both  these  gentlemen  soon  became 
obnoxious  to  the  royalist  paity,  and  were 
prohibited  from  lecturing  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Villele.  Cousin  publish- 
ed the  first  volume  of  his  Philosophical 
Fragments  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  travelled 
to  Germany  in  company  with  the  young 
duke  of  Montebello,  the  son  of  marshal 
Lannes.  Here  the  diflferent  governments 
were  busily  engaged  in  persecuting  the 
hberals,  and  the  Prussian  government 
took  the  liberty  to  send  police  oflScers  into 
Saxony,  to  arrest  Cousin  in  Dresden.  A 
large  volume  was  afterwards  pubhshed  by 
the  Prussian  government  to  prove  the 
right  which  they  had  to  commit  tliis  act, 
which  most  people  would  call  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  philosopher  was 
detained  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  was  at 
last  set  free,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  replaced  in  his  chair,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Villele's  administration,  at 
the  time  when  Royer-Collard  was  chosen 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies;  but, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  ministrj^, 
and  the  accession  of  the  ultra  royahsts 
under  piince  PoUgnac,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  uiquire  into  the  tendency  of 
M.  Cousin's  lectures.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  has  not  as  yet  reached  us.  Cousin 
combines  wth  his  learning  great  skill  in 
teaching,  of  which  he  is  fond,  and  bril- 
hant  eloquence.  His  opinions  are  Uke- 
ly  to  have  much  influence  on  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  France,  as  they  rest  on  differ- 
ent principles  from  the  sensual  system 
whicli  his  countrymen  had  derived  fiom 
Locke  and  Condillac.  His  system,  of 
wliich  an  outline  may  be  found  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Fragrmns,  comcides, 
in  some  respects,  with  the  Geniian  meta- 
physics. He  does  not  go,  however,  to 
the  length  of  Fichte's  ideahsm,  which, 
indeed,  is  adiiiitted,  in  its  full  extent,  by 
few  among  his  own  countrymen,  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  Fries,  Jacobi,  &c.,  having  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  introduced  other  views. 
We  are  unable  to  give,  in  this  place,  an 
expose  of  Cousin's  system  and  labors,  for 
which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Essai 
sur  VHistoire  de  la  Phibsophie  en  France^ 
au  dix  neuvieme  Siicle,  par  Ph.  Damiron 
(Paris  and  Leipsic,  1828).  Like  the  Ger- 
mans, he  supports  the  theoiy  of  innate  ideas. 
Among  the  works  of  this  pliilosopher  are, 
(Euvres  de  Platon,  iraduites  par  Cousin 
(vols.  1—5,  8vo.,  Paris,  1822—8) ;  Frag- 
mens  PhUosophiques  (8vo.,  1826);  Coursde 
Pkilosophie  (8vo.,  Paiis,  1828);  Nbuveavut 
Fragmens  PhUosophiques  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1828) ;  Cours  de  Phil.  (1829). 

CousTON,  Nicholas,  born  at  Lyons,  Jan. 
9,  1658,  died  at  Paris,' in  1733;  and  Guil- 
laume  Couston,  born  in  1678,  died  at  Paris, 
in  1746 ;  two  brothers,  famous  as  sculptoi-s, 
from  whose  laboi-s  in  France,  during  tlie 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  statuaiy  received  a 
noble  impulse.  The  elder  was  admired 
for  grandeur  of  ideas  and  fine  taste.  He 
drew  correctly,  gave  to  his  figures  noble 
attitudes,  and  splendid  and  pleasing  drape- 
ries. His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
cathedral  in  Paris,  is  particularly  valued. 
The  younger  brother  was  a  worthy  disci- 
ple of  the  elder,  wiiom  he  succeeded  as 
director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 
Among  his  works,  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  Dubois,  in  the  church  St.  Ho- 
nore,  is  nmch  esteemed.  But  he  was 
surpassed  by  his  eldest  son,  also  named 
Guillaume  (bom  at  Paiis,  in  1716,  where 
he  died  in  1777),  on  whom  Joseph  H, 
during  his  stay  in  Paris,  conferred,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 
The  statues  of  Venus  and  Mars,  which  he 
made  in  1769,  for  the  king  of  Prussia, 
larger  than  life,  gained  univei-sal  admira- 
tion. His  monument  of  the  dauphin  and 
dauphiness,  i)arcnts  of  Louis  XVI,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Seiis,  beai-s  the  character  of 
majestic  simplicity. 

CouTTs,  Thomas;  a  London  banker, 
eminent  for  his  wealth  and  his  connex- 
ions. He  was  twice  married;  first  to 
Susan  Starkie,  a  female  servant  of  his 
brother  James,  by  whom  he  had  three 


daughters — Susan,  married,  in  1796,  to 
George  Augustus,  third  earl  of  Guilford  ; 
rVances,  mamed,  in  1800,  to  John,  firet 
marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Sophia,  man-icd,  in 
1793,  to  sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart.  In  1815, 
his  firat  wife  died ;  and,  three  months 
afterwards,  he  mamed  Harriet  Mellon,  an 
actress  at  the  head  of  the  second  class 
of  actresses  at  Diony  lane.  Mr.  Coutts 
at  his  death  left  her  all  his  property,  hav- 
ing before  given  portions  to  his  daughters. 
Mrs.  Coutts  subsequently  manicd  the 
duke  of  St.  Ali)an's,  a  young  man,  of  an 
income  rather  limited  for  his  rank,  and 
less,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  any  other 
English  duke.  So  unequal  a  marriage 
aftbrded  matter  of  diversion,  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  English  journals.  The  duchess 
is  said  to  be  a  lady  of  great  benevolence. 
Covenant.  (See  Bond  and  Co^Uract.) 
Covenant.  Soon  after  the  reforma- 
tion was  introduced  into  Scotland,  the 
Scotch  Protestants,  being  alarmed  at  the 
expectation  of  an  invasion  from  Spain, 
where  the  "  invincible  annada"  was  pre- 
paring, entered  into  an  association  (1588) 
for  the  defence  of  their  new  doctrine, 
which  they  called  the  covenant.  After 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and 
England  (1603),  as  tlie  Stuarts  favored 
the  episcopal  churches,  whose  hierarchi- 
cal form  seemed  fitted  to  jiromote  their 
despotic  views,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened Presbyterianism  brought  the  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin,  in  Scotland,  to  a  closer 
union  ;  and  when,  in  1637,  the  new  liturgy, 
modelled  after  the  English,  was  ordered 
to  be  introduced  into  their  churches,  dis- 
turbances arose,  which  ended  in  the  form- 
ing of  a  new  covenant  the  following 
year.  During  the  contentions  between 
Chai-les  I  and  the  parliament,  the  Protes- 
tants in  Scotland  entered  into  a  "  solemn 
league  and  covenant"  with  the  English 
parhainent,  by  which  the  independence 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  was  con- 
firmed. But,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  covenant  v/as  formally  abol- 
ished (1661).  This,  however,  only  served 
to  confirm  the  strict  Presbyterians  in  their 
j)rmciples,  so  that  rebellions  were  frequent 
among  them,  till  the  establishment  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience,  in  1689. 

Coventry  ;  a  city  in  England,  of  great 
antiquity,  the  final  syllable  being  evidently 
the  British  ire,  signifying  town.  Parlia- 
ments were  convened  here  by  the  ancient 
monEU-chs  of  England,  several  of  whom 
occasionally  resided  in  the  place.  In  the 
civil  war  of  die  17th  centuiy,  Coventry 
was  conspicuous  for  its  activity  in  the  par- 
liamentaiy  interest.    IMany  of  its  edifices 
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ai-e  highly  worthy  of  attention.  St.  Mi- 
chael's church  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  There 
arc  places  of  v/orship  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Independents,  Dissenters,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Bajitists  and  (Quakers ;  also 
various  charitable  institutions,  2  hospitals, 
alms-houses  and  charity  schools.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  rib- 
bons and  watches.  Two  representatives 
to  parliament  are  now  elected  by  the 
treemen,  amounting  to  nearly  4000.  A 
weekly  market  is  lield  here  on  Friday; 
and  there  are  several  faii-s,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  great  or  show  fair,  and  con- 
tiimes  8  days ;  on  the  iirst  day  of  which  is 
celebrated  the  grand  j)rocession  of  lady 
Godiva  and  her  followei-s.  This  celebra- 
tion is  founded  on  the  following  stoiy: — 
It  is  said  that  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  who 
possessed  the  property  of  the  tolls  and  ser- 
vices of  Coventry,  exacted  his  dues  so 
rigidly,  that  the  inhabitants  were  greatly 
aggrieved,  and  at  length  Godiva,  his  pious 
wife,  became  tlicir  advocate.  The  earl, 
wearied  by  her  solicitations,  promised  to 
grant  her  request,  if  she  v/ould  ride  njiked 
tJirough  the  town  at  mid-day.  His  tenns, 
according  to  the  legend,  were  accepted, 
and  the  countess  rode  through  the  town 
%vith  no  covering  but  her  flowing  tresses. 
It  is  added  tliat  she  had  modestly  com- 
manded every  person  to  keep  within  doors 
and  away  from  the  windo%vs,  on  pam  of 
deatJ),  but  that  one  pcrenii  covdd  not  for- 
bear taking  a  glance,  and  lost  his  life  for  his 
curiosity.  In  commemoration  of  this  oc- 
currence, a  procession  occasionally  takes 
j)lace  at  the  show  fair,  in  which  a  female 
of  easy  purchase  rides  in  a  dress  of  linen 
closely  fitted  to  her  limbs  and  colored  like 
them.  The  curious  person  who  stole  the 
glance  is  called  Peeping  Tom,  and  a  wood- 
en image  of  him  is  to  be  seen  on  a  house 
in  the  city.  T'he  story  has  liule  founda- 
tion. It  is  fii^t  mentioned  by  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  in  1307,  thct  is,  250  yeai-s 
.ifter  the  time  of  Leofric  and  Godivju 
Population,  24,242 ;  49 miles  N.  W.  Oxford. 

Covered  Way  [chemin  couvert) ;  a  space 
of  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  rang- 
ing round  the  works  of  a  fortification. 
Its  glacis  descends,  by  sn  easy  slope,  to- 
wards tlie  field.  It  affords  a  safe  com- 
munication round  all  the  works,  facilitates 
sallies  and  retreats,  and  the  reception  of 
auxiliaries,  compels  the  enemy  to  begin 
his  operations  at  a  distance,  checks  his 
approach  and  the  erection  of  breach  bat- 
teries, and  its  parapet  protects  the  fortifi- 
cations in  its  rear. 

Coverture.    (See  Husband  and  fVife.) 


CowEs;  a  seaport  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  situated  on  the  river 
Medcn,  which  divides  it  into  East  and 
West  Cowcs ;  12  miles  W.  S.  W.  Ports- 
mouth. West  (>owes  fort  is  situated  in 
Ion.  1°  liV  W.,  lat.  50°  46'  N.  The  har- 
bor is  as  safe  as  any  in  the  British  chan- 
nel, and  by  liir  the  most  convenient  for 
vessels  bound  to  Holland  and  the  east 
countries,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
ships  to  re[)air  damages  sustained  at  set-, 
and  to  water,  until  the  wcjather  pennits 
them  to  proceed  on  their  resjjective  voy- 
ages. This  j)lace  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer,  as  a  bathing  place.  East  Cowes 
is  a  liamlet  opposite  to  West  Cowes. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  a  distinguished 
English  poet,  was  born  at  London  in 
1618.  His  father,  a  grocer,  died  before 
his  birth,  but  his  mother  obtained  him  ad- 
mission into  Westminster  school,  as  king's 
scholar.  He  complained  of  his  own  de- 
fective memorj',  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
rules  of  grammar,  but  nevertheless  became 
a  coiTCct  classical  scholar,  and  so  early 
imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry,  that,  in  his  16lh 
or  17th  year,  while  yet  at  school,  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  verses,  which  he 
entitled  Poetical  Blossoms.  These  juve- 
nile productions,  which  are  more  moral 
and  sententious  than  imaf;inative,  attracted 
considerable  attention  towards  the  author, 
Avho,  in  l(i36,  v/as  elected  .i  scholar  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
obtained  great  literaiy  distinction,  and  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  Love's 
Riddle,  and  another  in  Latin,  called  JVau- 
fragium  Joadare,  which  was  acted  before 
ihe  university  by  the  members  of  Trinity 
college.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge until  1643,  when  he  was  ejected 
by  the  puritanical  visitors ;  on  which  he 
removed  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  satirical  poem,  en- 
titled the  Puritan  and  the  Papist.  He 
engaged  actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  lord 
Falkland.  When  the  queen  was  obliged 
to  quit  England,  Cowley  accompanied  her. 
He  was  absent  from  his  native  country 
nearly  10  years,  during  which  time  he 
undertook  various  journeys  for  the  royal 
family ;  and  it  was  priucijjally  through 
him  that  the  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  the  king  and  queen.  In 
1647  appeared  his  collection  of  amatoiy 
poems,  entitled  the  Mistress.  This  was 
followed,  in  1650,  by  a  comedy,  called  the 
Guardian,  aflenvards  ahered  into  the  Cut- 
ter of  Coleman  Street.  In  1656,  being  no 
longer  employed  abroad,  he  returned  to 
England,  where,  it  is  presumed,  he  still 
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remained  a  medium  of  confidential  com- 
munication  between  the   king    and    the 
royal   party.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  con- 
taining most  of  the  works  wliich  apjjear 
in   the   final  collection.     He  was,  about 
this   time,   committed  to  custody  by  the 
ruling  powers,  but  was  released   on  the 
celebrated  doctor  Scarborough  liecoming 
bail   for  him   to  the  amount  of  £1000. 
For  the  [)urpose,  probably,  of  appearing 
in  an  ostensil)le  character,  he  assumed  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  had  sufficient 
interest  to  procure  a  mandamus  from  Ox- 
ford, in  1657.    He  again  visited  France, 
and  resumed  his  functions  of  agent  in  the 
royal  cause   on  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
On  the  restoration,  he  returned  with  the 
other  royalists.    By  the  interest  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  St. 
Alban's,  he  obtauied  the  lease  of  a  farm  at 
Chertscy,  held  under  the  queen,  by  which 
his  income  was  rendered  about  £300  per 
annum.     It  however  appears,  that  neither 
the  mind  nor  body  of  Cowley  was  fit- 
ted for  his  new  mode  of  Ufe.    A  severe 
cold  and  fever,  caught  fiom  wandering 
among  the  damp  fields,  terminated  his  life 
July,  1667,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 
The  private  character  of  Cowley  entitled 
liim  to  general  respect;  and  Charles  II 
(no  veiy  conclusive  testimony,  certainly) 
observ^ed,  that  he   had   not  left   a  "bet- 
ter man  behind   him   in   England."     It 
appears,   on    higher  authority,  however, 
that  the  loyalty  of  Cowley  was  free  from 
the   servility  and  gross  adulation  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  day,  and  that  he  possessed 
a   free,  independent  spirit;  was  modest, 
sober  and  sincere ;  of  gentle  aflfections  and 
moderate  wishes.     As  a  poet,  he  probably 
stands   at  the   head  of  the  metaphysical 
class,   so  ably  discussed  in  doctor  John- 
son's life  of  him.     He  is,  by  turns,  easy, 
gay,  splendid,  witty,  and  never  trite  and 
vulgar,  although  often  fantastic,  strained, 
and  extravagant.      The  chief  merit  of 
Cowley  consists  in  a  kind  of  sport  of  the 
imagination  in  pui-suit  of  a  thought  through 
all  its   variations  and  obliquities,  and  in 
searching  throughout  the  material  worid 
for  objects  of  similitude  with  intellectual 
ideas,  connected  by  the  most  fanciful  rela- 
tions.    The  Anacreontics  of  Cowley  are 
among  his  most  agi-eeable  pieces,  and  few 
have   paraphrased  the   Teian  bard  more 
felicitously.     His  own  original  ballad,  the 
List  of  IMistresses,  is  deemed  still  more 
sprightly  and  pleasant     His  love  verses, 
entitled  the  Mistress,  abound  with  wit, 
but  are  utterly  destitute  of  feeling,  being 
at  once  ingenious  and  frigid.    His  Pindar- 
51* 


ic  Odes  exliibit  a  most  unbridled  license 
of  thought,  metre  and  expression,  but 
contain  many  very  striking  combinations 
and  images.  His  Davideis,  which  is  in- 
complete, although  conveying  no  strong 
proof  of  epic  talent,  contains  some  pleas- 
ing passages.  Of  his  occasional  pieces, 
his  Hymn  to  Light  is  decidedly  the  most 
elevated  and  poetical.  As  an  essayist  in 
prose,  Cowley  is  natural,  easy  and  equa- 
ble, abounding  with  thought,  but  without 
any  of  the  affectation  or  straining  which 
disfigures  his  poetry.  Nor  is  his  comedy, 
the  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  without  hu- 
mor, although  of  a  temporary  nature.  As 
a  -WTiter  of  Latin  vei-se,  he  is  highly  com- 
mended by  doctor  Johnson.  His  principal 
performance  in  that  language,  consists  of 
six  books  on  plants,  which  show  remark- 
able facihty  in  the  accommodation  of 
verse  to  an  untoward  subject.  His  imita- 
tions of  the  satires  and  moral  epistles  of 
Horace  are  also  much  admired  by  War- 
ton.  Whatever  place  Cowley  may  retain 
in  general  estimation  as  a  poet,  he  must 
always  stand  high  as  a  Avit :  few  authors 
afford  so  many  new  thoughts,  and  tliose 
so  entirely  his  own. 

CovirpER,  William,  a  distinguished  mod- 
em English  poet,  was  bom  at  Berkham- 
stead,  Herts,  Nov.  26,  1731.  His  father, 
the  rector  of  the  parisli,  was  the  reverend 
John  Cowper,  D.  D.,  son  of  Spencer  Cow- 
per,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common 
pleas,  a  yoimger  brother  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Cowper.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  a  school  in  his  native  county, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  that  of  West- 
minster. Here  he  acquired  a  competent 
portion  of  classical  knowledge ;  but,  fi-om 
the  delicacy  of  his  temperament,  and  the 
timid  shyness  of  his  disposition,  he  seems 
to  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom 
from  the  rudeness  and  tyranny  of  his  more 
robust  companions,  and  to  have  received, 
indeUbly,the  impressions  that  subsequent- 
ly produced  his  Tirocinium,  in  which 
poem  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  public 
education  in  England  is  veiy  strongly 
stated.  On  leaving  Westminster,  he  was 
articled,  for  three  years,  to  an  eminent  at- 
torney, during  which  time  he  appears  to 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point 
after  his  entry  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  honorable  and  lu- 
crative place  of  clerk  to  the  house  of  lords, 
which  post  his  family  interest  had  secured 
for  hun.  While  he  resided  in  the  Temple, 
he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and 
social  in  his  intercourse,  numbering  among 
his  companions  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Thom- 
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ton  and  Colman,  all  of  whom  had  been 
his  companions  at  Westminster  school, 
and  the  two  latter  of  whom  Jie  assisted 
with  some  papers  in  the  Counoisseur. 
His  natural  disposition,  Jiowever,  remained 
timid  and  diffident,  and  his  spirits  so  con- 
stitutionally infirm,  that,  when  the  time 
anived  for  his  assuming  the  post  to  which 
he  had  been  destined,  he  was  thrown  into 
such  unaccountable  teiTor  at  the  idea  of 
making  his  appearance  before  the  assem- 
bled peerage,  that  he  was  not  only  obliged 
to  resign  tlie  appointment,  but  was  precip- 
itated, by  his  agitation  of  spirits,  into  a 
state  of  great  mental  disorder.  At  this 
period,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  considera- 
tion of  liis  religious  state  ;  and,  having  im- 
bibed the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation in  its  most  appalling  rigor,  he  was 
led  to  a  very  dismal  state  of  apprehension. 
We  are  told,  "  that  the  terror  of  eternal 
judgment  ovei-powered  and  actually  disor- 
dered his  faculties ;  and  he  remained  seven 
months  in  a  continual  expectation  of  being 
instantly  plunged  into  eternal  misery."  In 
this  shocking  condition,  confinement  be- 
came necessaiy,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
receptacle  for  lunatics,  kept  by  the  amiable 
and  well-known  doctor  Cotton  of  St.  AI- 
ban's.  At  length,  his  mind  recovered  a 
degree  of  serenity,  and  he  retired  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Unwin, 
which  ripened  into  the  strictest  intimacy. 
In  1773,  he  was  again  assailed  by  reli- 
gious despondency,  and  endured  a  partial 
alienation  of  mind  for  some  years,  during 
which  affliction  he  was  highly  indebted 
to  the  affectionate  care  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In 
1778,  he  again  recovered;  in  1780,  he 
was  pei-suaded  to  translate  some  of  the 
spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated  madame 
Guion.  In  the  same  and  the  following 
year,  he  was  also  induced  to  prepare  a 
volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which  was 
printed  in  1782.  This  volume  did  not  attract 
any  great  degree  of  public  attention.  The 
principal  topics  are,  Error,  Truth,  Expos- 
tulation, Hope,  Charity,  Retirement  and 
Conversation ;  all  of  which  are  treated 
vvith  originality,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  portion  of  religious  austerity,  which, 
without  some  ^ery  striking  recommenda- 
tion, was  not,  at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to 
acquire  popularity.  They  are  in  rhymed 
heroics ;  the  style  being  rather  strong  than 
poetical,  although  never  flat  or  insipid. 
A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  Mr.  Cowper  became  acquainted 
>vith  lady  Austen,  widow  of  sir  Robert 
Austen,  who  subsequently  resided,  for 
some  timo,  at   the   parsonage-house    at 


Olney.  To  the  influence  of  tliis  lady,  the 
worid  is  indebted  for  the  exquisitely  hu- 
morous ballad  of  John  Gilpin,  and  the 
author's  master-piece,  the  Task.  The  lat- 
ter admirable  poem  chiefly  occupied  Jiis 
2d  volume,  which  was  published  in  1785, 
and  rapidly  secured  universal  admiration. 
The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with 
great  elegance  and  picturesque  beauty; 
and,  after  Thomson,  Cowper  is  prolwibly 
the  poet  who  has  added  most  to  the  stock 
of  natural  imagery.  The  moral  reflec- 
tions in  this  poem  ar<;  also  cxceedhigly 
impressive,  and  its  delineation  of  chara<"- 
ter  aboimds  in  genuine  nature.  His  re- 
ligious system  loo,  although  discoverable, 
is  less  gloomily  exhibited  ui  this  than  in 
his  other  productions.  This  volume  also 
contained  his  Tirociniimi — a  piece  strongly 
written,  and  abounding  with  striking  ob- 
servations, wliatevcr  may  be  thought  of  its 
decision  against  pubhc  education.  About 
the  year  1784,  he  began  his  version  of  Ho- 
mer, which,  after  many  ijnpediments,  ap- 
peared in  July,  1791.  This  work  pos- 
sesses much  exactness,  as  to  sense,  and 
Ls  certainly  a  more  accurate  representa- 
tion of  Homer  lha)i  the  version  of  Pope ; 
but  English  blank  verse  cannot  sufficiently 
sustain  tlie  less  poetical  parts  of  Homej", 
and  the  general  effect  is  bald  and  prosaic. 
Disappointed  at  the  reception  of  this  labo- 
rious work,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it, 
as  also  the  superintendence  of  an  edition 
of  Milton,  and  a  new  didactic  poem,  to  be 
entitle<l  the  Four  Ages ;  but,  although  he 
occasionally  wrote  a  few  verses,  and  re- 
vised his  Odyssey,  amidst  his  glimmerings 
of  reason,  those  and  all  other  undertakings 
finally  gave  way  to  a  relapse  of  his  mala- 
dy. His  disorder  extended,  with  littk^ 
intermission,  to  the  close  of  life ;  wliich, 
melancholy  to  relate,  ended  in  a  state  of 
absolute  despair.  In  1794,  a  pension  of 
£300  per  anntmi  was  granted  him  by  the 
crown.  In  the  beginning  of  1800,  this  gift- 
ed, but  afflicted  man  of  genius,  exhibiteti 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  which  carried  liim 
off  on  the  25th  of  April  following.  Since 
his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  caie  and 
industry  of  his  friend  and  biographer, 
Hayley,  become  known  to  the  world,  as 
one  of  the  most  easy  and  elegant  letter- 
vvTiters  on  record. 

Cow-PocK.  (See  Vaccination.) 
Cowry-Shells  ;  shells  used  for  coin ; 
a  kind  of  small  muscles,  belonging  to  the 
Indian  seas,  &c. ;  the  cyprcea  moneta  of 
Linnaeus.  They  have  an  oval,  smooth 
shell.  The  largest  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  size,  and  indented  on  both  sides  of 
the  opening.    They  are  collected  twice  a 
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year  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and,  in  still  greater  quantity,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Maldive  islands. 
They  ai-e  used  tliroughout  the  East  Indies, 
especially  m  Bengal  and  in  the  African 
trade,  instead  of  small  coins.  The  de- 
mand is  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
insignificant  price  (in  1780,  a  pound  of 
them  might  be  bought  for  three  cents), 
about  $150,000  worth  are  sent  eveiy  year 
to  Bengal. 

CoxE,  William,  a  historian  and  travel- 
ler, boni  in  London,  1747,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  successively 
accompanied  several  young  men  of  the 
first  English  families,  on  their  travels  in 
Europe,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Among 
thess  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread  (the  famous  parliamentary 
orator),  and  the  marquis  of  Cornwallis. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
through  Switzerland  (1779),  and  through 
Poland,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
(1784 — ^92),  which  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  have  been  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  As  a  historian, 
he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1798, 
which  were  followed  by  those  of  Horatio 
Lord  Walpole,  in  1802.  He  then  pub- 
lished his  History  of  the  House  of  Austria 
(1807),  which  has  been  translated  into 
German ;  next,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from 
1700  to  1788  (1813,  3  vols.,  4to.).  Marlbo- 
rough's Life  and  Original  Papers  (1818 
et  seq.,  3  vols.  4to.)  is  a  valuable  work. 
Mr.  Coxe  died  in  1828. 

CoxiE,  or  CoxciN,  Michael,  a  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Mechlin,  1497,  a 
pu])il  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  travelled  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  several  yeai-s, 
attracted  by  the  works  of  Raphael,  with 
Avhom  he  was  j)robably  pci-sonally  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  executed  several 
paintings  in  fresco,  and  many  other  pieces. 
He  also  painted  the  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  which 
was  engraved  on  32  coppeiplates.  In  the 
imperial  galler}'  of  Vienna,  we  find  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  infant  Jesus,  by  him.  His 
works  are  rare,  even  in  t})e  Netheriands. 
He  died  in  1592. 

Coypels,The;  1.  Noel,  the  father,  bom, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  at  Paris  or  in 
Normandy,  in  1628  or  in  1629,  died 
in  1707,  at  Paris.  After  he  had  embel- 
lished, by  the  royal  command,  the  old 
Louvre  with  his  paintings  (from  the  car- 
toons of  Lebrun),  and  had,  in  like  manner, 
adorned  the  Tuileries,  he  was  appointed  a 
director  of  the  French  academy  in  Rome. 


His  four  pictures  for  the  council  hall  at 
Versailles — Solon,  Trajan,  Severus  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus — excited  the  admi- 
ration of  connoisi^eurs.  His  chief  works 
are,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  (in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame),  Cain  murdering 
his  Brother  (in  the  academy),  the  Trinity 
and  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin  (in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides).  Coy  pel  had  a 
rich  imagination,  drew  correcdy,  under- 
stood expression,  and  was  an  agreeable  col- 
orist. — 2.  His  son,  Anthony,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1661,  where  he  died  in  1721,  possessed 
spirit  and  invention.  At  the  age  of  14,  he 
studied  tlie  works  of  the  Venetian  color- 
ists,  and,  though  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  his  speetly  rc^turn  to  France,  the 
works  that  he  executed  obtained  the  great- 
est applause,  which  rendered  him  proba- 
bly more  careless  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  richness  of  his 
imagination  and  the  greatness  of  his  com- 
position caused  his  imperfect  drawing  to 
be  overlooked,  and  liis  dazzling  coloiing 
excused  his  want  of  harmony.  His  fame 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  manner  of  the 
French  school.-^.  Much  more  pure  and 
correct,  but  comparatively  neglected  by 
the  public  of  his  time,  was  his  younger 
brother,  Noel  Nicholas  Coypel,  usually 
called  Cojfpel  tlie  uncle,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1692,  where  he  died  in  1735.  Far  from 
desiring  to  dazzle  by  a  false  glitter,  he 
aimed  only  at  truth  and  nature.  Without 
general  popularity,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  praise  of  a  small  circle  of  connoisseurs 
of  good  taste.  He  finally  received  a  place 
in  the  academy. — 4.  Charles  Anthony,  the 
son  of  Anthony,  born  at  Paris,  in  1694, 
where  he  died  in  1752,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  and  accommodated 
himself  to  the  taste  of  his  time  with  great 
success.  The  applause  which  he  received 
did  him  much  injury.  He  was  entirely  a 
mannerist.  His  coloring  was  dazzling,  but 
inharmonious.  His  fatlier  was  the  author 
of  a  poetical  epistle  on  pauiting,  address- 
ed to  him,  written  with  much  elegance. 

CoYSEvox,  Antoine,  a  sculptor,  born  at 
Lyons,  in  1640,  went  to  Alsace,  in  his 
27th  year,  to  adom  the  beautiftd  palace  of 
the  cardinal  Fiirstenberg  at  Saveme.  On 
his  return  to  France,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  made  several  busts  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  other  works  for  the  royal 
palaces.  His  figures  are  full  of  grace, 
natural  and  noble.  He  was  called  the 
Vandyke  of  sculpture,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  animation  of  his  portraits. 
The  statue  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  in  the 
museum  at  Paris,  is  a  masterpiece  of  art. 
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Besides  this,  his  most  distinguished  works 
are  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV,  on  horseback, 
for  the  estates  of  Bretagne ;  the  sepulchre 
of  Colbert ;  the  statues  representing  the 
Dordogne,  Garonne  and  Marne ;  the  gi-oup 
of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  sitting  Venus ; 
the  Nymph  of  the  Shell ;  the  Hamadr\'ad; 
the  sportive  Faun  with  tlie  Flute ;  Pega- 
sus and  Mercuiy.  Coyscvox  die^l  at  Paris, 
in  ]720,  in  the  80di  year  of  his  age. 

Crab  (cancer,  Lin.).  Tliis  name,  wliich 
appeal's  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
icapaffos,  through  the  Latin  carabiis,  used  by 
Pliny  to  designate  ceilain  crustaceous 
species,  is  now  applied  to  a  considerable 
group  of  invertebral  animals,  whose  bod- 
ies are  covered  by  an  external  skeleton,  or 
calcareous  crust,  having  10  articulated 
limbs,  adapted  for  s\vimming  or  walking, 
and  breathing  by  branchia,  or  gills.  The 
head  and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter 
being  broader  than  it  is  long.  The  tail  is 
short  in  proportion,  and  concealed  by  be- 
ing turned  forward  beneath  the  body. 
This  genus  is  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
ei-s  of  the  same  family  by  the  semicircu- 
lar shape  of  the  corselet;  the  pointed  or 
hooked  extremities  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
limbs,  the  narrowness  of  the  superior 
shell  from  before  backwards,  the  posterior 
direction  of  the  hinder  tarsi,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  spines  or  ridges  from  the  forceps, 
or  biting  claws.  They  belong  to  the 
fourth  section  of  ten-legged,  short-tailed 
Crustacea  [decapoda  brachyura)  of  the  latest 
systems,  and  are  of  ruimcrous  species, 
exceedingly  various  in  size,  color,  and 
modes  of  living.  A  slight  survey  of  the 
structure  of  these  animals  might  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  their  senses  were  lim- 
ited or  imperfect ;  but  proper  ol)«en  ation 
shows  the  contrary  to  be  tme.  The  sense 
of  sight,  in  most  of  the  species,  is  pecu- 
liarly acute,  and  enables  them  to  distinguish 
the  approach  of  objects  from  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  Their  power  of  smell- 
ing is  also  great,  though  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  organ  by  which  this  sense 
operates.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the 
antenn(B  serve  this  puriJose.  Until  more 
positive  kiiowledge  is  acquired  on  the 
subject,  no  evil  can  arise  from  tliis  opin- 
ion as  to  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  entrance  to  the  organ  of  hearing  is  at 
the  base  of  the  peduncle  sustaining  the 
antennoR,  and  consists  of  a  small,  hard, 
triangulai'  prominence,  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane, within  which  is  a  cavity  containing 
the  expandetl  auditory  nerve.  Of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  touch,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  possessed  by  the  antenruB,  appears 
to  be  the  least  perfect,  since  tlie  whole 


body  and  limbs  are  incnisted  with  a  hard, 
compact  shell.     Of  the  sense  of  taste,  we 
can  siiy  nothing,  but  that,  as  the  animals 
possess  a  remarkably  com})lcx  and  elah- 
ordte  ai)i)ai-atus  for  ruJistication,  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  them  devoid  of 
this  sense.    The  mouth  is  fumishcd  with 
at   least   eight   pieces?  or  pairs   of  jaw:', 
which  pa.ss  the  food  through  an  extremely 
short  gidlet  into  a  membranous  stomach 
of  considerable   size.      This   stomach   is 
rendered  curious  by  having  within  certain 
cartilaginous  appendages,  to  which  strong 
giinchng  teeth  are  attached.      These,  in 
crabs,   are  five  in  number,  and  placed  at 
the   pyloric   extremity,   or   outlet  of  the 
stomach  ;  so  that  the  ahment,  after  being 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  jaws,  is  again 
more  perfectly  chewed  by  the  stomach- 
teeth,  before  entering  the  digestive  tube, 
wliere  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
biliaiy  fluid  of  the  liver.    The  latter  organ 
is  of  great  size  in  tliese  creatures,  and  is 
all  that  soft,  rich,  yellow  substance,  found 
immediately  beneath   the   superior  shell, 
usually  called  the  fat  of  the   crab,  and 
justly  esteemed   a   delicious   morsel.      A 
little  posterior  to  the  stomach  (commonly 
called  sandbag),  the  heart  is  situated — a 
somewhat  globular,  whitish  body,  which 
propels  a  colorless  lymph    to   the    gills 
(called  dead  man^sfiesh  or  fingers)  and  rest 
of  the  body,  whence  it  is  brought  back  to 
the  heart  by  a  hollow  vein  (vena  cava),  of 
considerable  size.    The  process  of  slough- 
ing, moulting,  or  throwing  off  the  entire 
calcareous    covering,    which    constitutes 
their  only  skeleton,  is  common  to  all  the 
Crustacea,  and  is  very  worthy  of  attention. 
As  it  is  obvious  that  the  hard  shell,  when 
once  perfected,  cannot  change  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  it  becomes  neces- 
sarj^  that  it  should  Ix?  shed  entirely  ;  and 
this  shedding  takes  place  at  regular  peri- 
ods, at  which  the  increase  of  size  occurs. 
No  one  can  behold  the  huge  claws  or 
forceps  of  various  species,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  joints  between  them  and  the 
body,  without  feeling  some  surprise  that 
the  creature  should  lie  able  to  extricate 
them  from  the  old  shell,  though  this  is 
readily  accomplished.    The  aquatic  crabs, 
when  the  season  of  shedding  airives,  gen- 
erally seek  the  sandy  shores  of  the  creeks 
and  rivers,  and,  having  selected  a  situation, 
they  remain  at  rest,  and  the  change  be- 
gins.    The  body  of  the  crab  seems  to 
swell,  the  large  upper  shell  is  gradually 
detached  at  the  edge,  or  where  it  joins  the 
thorax  or  corselet,  and    the    membrane 
giadually  gives  way,  and  rises  up  from 
behind,  somewhat  hke  the  Ud  of  a  chest. 
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Tlie  crab  next  begins  to  withdraw  the 
limbs  from  their  cases,  and  the  large  mus- 
cles of  tlie  claws  undergo  a  softening, 
which  allows  of  their  being  drawn  through 
the  smaller  joints.  This  movement  is 
slowly  effected,  and,  at  the  time  it  is  ac- 
complished, the  parts  about  the  mouth, 
the  antenncB  and  eyes  are  withdrawn  from 
their  old  cases,  and  the  animal  escapes, 
retaining  his  original  figure,  but  soft,  help- 
less, and  incapable  of  exertion  or  resist- 
ance. By  a  gentle  and  not  veiy  obvious 
motion,  we  next  observe  the  sand  dis- 
placed below  the  body,  and  the  crab  be- 
gins to  be  covered  with  it,  until,  at  length, 
he  is  sufficiently  covered  for  safety,  though 
still  in  sight.  This  is  generally  in  shallow 
water,  where  the  sun  shines  freely  upon 
the  bottom ;  and,  in  the  course  of  12  hours, 
the  external  membrane  begins  to  harden, 
so  as  to  crackle  like  paper  when  pressed 
upon,  and  the  process  of  hardening  goes 
on  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
48  hours,  the  crab  regains  something  of 
his  former  solidity  and  ability  to  protect 
himself  by  flight  or  resistance.  Myriads 
of  these  animals  are  caught  on  the  shores 
of  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  Chesa^ 
peake  bay,  when  in  their  soft  state,  and 
sold  to  great  advantage.  The  epicure 
who  has  never  tasted  soft  crabs  should 
hasten  to  Baltimore,  Annapolis  or  Easton, 
in  Maryland,  in  July  and  August,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  one  of  the  highest 
luxuries  of  the  table,  which  feirly  disputes 
the  palm  with  canvass-back  ducks,  also 
to  be  obtained  in  perfection  in  Baltimore 
during  the  winter.  The  habits  of  crabs 
are  veiy  various :  some  are  exclusively 
aquatic,  and  remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks, 
at  gieat  depths  in  the  sea  ;  others  inhabit 
excavations  formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefi 
or  bare  on  certain  coasts ;  some  spend 
their  days  altogether  on  shore,  living  in 
buri'ows  or  dens,  formed  in  a  moist  or 
boggy  soil ;  others  resoil  to  the  rocky  flats 
or  beaches,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  where  only 
an  occasional  wave  dashes  over  them,  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  sea  when  alarmed ; 
while  some  species  are  completely  terres- 
trial, inhabiting  holes  upon  the  highest 
hills  and  moimtains  of  the  West  Indies. 
Of  these  land-crabs,  the  most  remarkable 
is  tlie  species  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
highlands  of  Jamaica  (cancer  ruricola),  and 
still  common  in  less  densely  peopled  or 
uninhabited  islands.  When  the  season 
for  spawning  arrives,  vast  armies  of  them 
set  out  from  the  hills,  marching  in  a  direct 
line  towards  the  sea-shore,  for  the  puipose 
of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  On 
this  grand  expedition,  nothing  is  allowed 


to  turn  them  from  their  course.  With 
unyielding  perseverance,  they  surmount 
every  obstacle  which  may  intervene, 
whether  a  house,  rock,  or  other  body,  not 
avoiding  the  labor  of  climbing  by  going 
round,  but  ascending  and  passing  over  it 
in  a  straight  line.  Having  reached  the 
destined  limit  of  their  journey,  they  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  recom- 
mence their  toilsome  march  towards  their 
upland  retreats.  They  set  opt  after  night- 
fall, and  steadily  advance,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  day -light  warns  them  to  seek 
concealment  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  or  among  any  kind  of  rubbish, 
where  they  lie  ensconced  until  the  stars 
again  invite  them  to  pursue  their  undevi- 
atiug  course.  On  their  seaward  joumey, 
they  are  in  full  vigor  and  fine  condition ; 
and  this  is  the  time  when  they  are  caught 
in  great  numbers  for  the  table.  Their 
flesh,  which  is  of  the  purest  whiteness,  is 
highly  esteemed,  but,  like  that  of  all  crus- 
taceous  animals,  is  rather  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. Returning  from  the  coast,  they  are 
exhausted,  poor,  and  no  longer  fit  for  use. 
They  then  retire  to  their  burrows,  and 
slough,  or  shed  their  shells,  after  which 
operation,  and  while  in  their  soft  state, 
they  are  again  sought  by  epicures.  See- 
ing they  are  so  much  valued  as  an  article 
of  food,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  num- 
bers should  be  exceedingly  diminished,  or 
quite  extinguished,  in  populous  islands, 
where  multitudes  are  annually  consumed, 
before  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  for 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  Besides 
this  cause  of  diminution,  they  are  destroy- 
ed, in  great  numbers,  by  other  animals, 
and  numbers  of  them  perish  from  exhaus- 
tion and  injury  on  their  homeward  prog- 
ress. When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
young,  in  hke  manner,  seek  the  hills,  and 
pursue  the  course  of  life  peculiar  to  their 
race.  Crabs  genemlly  subsist  upon  ani^ 
mal  matter,  especially  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, though  some  of  them  are  very 
fond  of  certain  vegetable  substances.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  swift-run- 
ning or  racer  crabs,  wliich  live  in  burrows 
made  in  a  soft  or  watery  soil,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  sugai"-cane  fields.  From  their  num- 
bers and  activity',  they  become  a  great 
nuisance,  destroying  large  quantities  of 
cane,  by  cutting  it  off"  and  sucking  the 
juice.  They  sometimes  increase  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rats  and  otlier  destroyers  of  the  cane,  they 
blight  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  com- 
pletely spoil  his  crop.  Their  excava- 
tions in  tlie  soil  are  so  deep  and  extensive, 
and  it  is  so  very  diffi»ult  to  catch  or  de- 
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stroy  them  in  any  way,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  seriously  subtracting  from  the 
value  of  estates  situated  near  the  sea,  or 
where  they  are  abundant.  No  one,  who 
has  not  made  the  experiment,  could  read- 
ily believe  the  great  distance  at  which 
these  marauders  descry  an  approaching 
pursuer,  nor  the  extraordinaiy  celerity 
with  which  they  escape.  Few  men  can 
run  with  sufficient  swiftness  to  overtake 
them ;  and  even  when,  from  any  accident, 
the  pui-suer  is  led  to  hope  that  he  has  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  his  victim,  the  wonderful 
facility  they  have  in  running,  or  rather 
darting  in  any  direction,  or  with  any  pait 
of  their  bodies  foremost,  almost  uniformly 
enables  tliem  to  elude  capture,  and  re- 
commence their  ffight.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  they  leave  the  mouths  of 
their  dens,  or  go  to  a  distance  from  them, 
in  the  day-time ;  and  their  vigilance  is 
8uch,  that  they  regain  them  in  a  moment, 
and  disappear  securely,  as  soon  as  a  man 
or  dog  comes  near  enough  to  be  seen. 
The  writer  has  known  a  planter,  whose 
crop  was  ruined  one  season  by  bad  weath- 
er, rats  and  crabs  combined,  vent  his 
spleen  by  shooting  the  crabs,  which  were 
not  otherwise  to  be  approached  so  as  to 
be  killed.  This,  as  might  be  supposed, 
was  a  very  ineffectual  revenge,  since  their 
shells  are  sufficiently  hard  to  cause  most 
of  the  shot  to  glance  harmlessly  off.  Per- 
haps poisoning,  by  means  of  the  powder 
of  the  nwc  vomica,  or  St.  Ignatius  s  bean, 
woidd  prove  a  more  effectual  method.  A 
mixture  of  this  powder  with  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses and  crumbs  of  bread  might  be  tried 
with  a  considerable  prospect  of  success. 
The  species  which  daily  bask  in  the  sun, 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  West  India 
islands,  are  quite  as  vigilant,  and  very  little 
inferior  in  swiftness  to  those  alx)ve-men- 
tioned.  Some  of  them  are  very  large, 
splendidly  colored,  and  well  suited  to  ex- 
cite the  wishes  of  a  naturalist  to  add  them 
to  his  collection.  Many  an  hour  of  anx- 
ious watching,  and  many  a  race  of  breath- 
less eagerness,  have  they  caused  the  writer 
in  vain.  Sometimes  when,  with  great 
caution,  I  had  approached,  and  placed 
myself  between  the  crab  and  tlie  sea, 
hoping  to  drive  him  inland  and  secure 
him,  just  at  the  instant  success  seemed  to 
be  certain,  the  vigilant  animal  would  dart 
sidewise,  backwards,  or  in  a  direction 
entirely  opposite  to  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take,  and  scamper  securely  to 
his  ocean  hiding-place.  At  other  times, 
while  stealing  upon  one  which  was  pre- 
vented from  observing  my  approach  by  a 
projecting  piece  of  rock,  and  almost  sure 


of  my  prize,  one  vigilant  imp  at  a  distance 
has  taken  alarm,  and,  by  dashing  across 
the  spot  where  the  unsuspecting  individ- 
ual rested,  set  all  in  the  vicinity  to  Ihght, 
and  changed  my  anticipated  triumph  to 
mortification. — Inquirers  who  wish  to  ol>- 
tain  tlie  most  ample  knowledge  of  the 
construction,  functions  and  classification 
of  crustaceous  animals,  wc  refer  to  Dcs- 
marest's  excellent  work,  entitled  Con*j'- 
dirations  gMrales  sur  les  Crustacis  (8\  o., 
Paris,  1825).  Such  as  \vish  to  be  satisfac- 
torily acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these 
curious  beings,  would  find  much  gratifica- 
tion from  a  visit,  during  the  fine  season, 
to  some  of  the  places  of  resort  upon  our 
Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will  find  an 
abundant  field  thrown  open  to  their  ex- 
amination. Perhaps  cape  May  is  one  of 
the  best  situations  for  this  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  visiting  it,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  sea  beach. 

Crab,  in  ship-building ;  a  sort  of  wood- 
en pillar,  whose  lower  end,  being  let  down 
through  a  ship's  decks,  rests  upon  a  socket, 
like  the  capstem.  It  is  employed  to  wind 
in  the  cable,  or  to  raise  any  weighty  mat- 
ter. It  dificrs  from  the  capstem  by  not 
being  furnished  with  a  drum-head,  and  by 
having  the  bars  going  entirely  tlirough  it. 

Crab-Apple.    (See  Apple.) 

Crabbe,  George,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  modem  British  poets,  was  bom 
Dec.  21,  1754,  at  Altborough,  in  Suflblk. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  was  intended  for  a  surgeon. 
The  poetical  disposition  of  the  boy  showed 
itself  early,  being  awakened  by  the  oppo- 
site spirit  of  the  father,  who  used  to  cut 
all  the  verses  out  of  the  journals  which  he 
read,  considering  them  as  a  useless  incum- 
brance. The  pieces  of  paper  containing 
them  served  the  children  for  plaything?. 
Thus  the  little  George  acquired  the  habit 
of  reading  verse,  learned  many  of  the 
pieces  by  heart,  and,  after  a  while,  at- 
tempted to  supply  the  gaps  often  niadc  in 
the  pieces  by  the  process  of  excision. 
By  and  by,  he  wrote  for  the  journals,  and, 
in  1778,  gained  a  prize  for  a  poem  on 
hope,  which  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
study  of  surgery,  and  go  to  London,  where 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  belles-lettres 
Here  Edmund  Burke  became  his  paternal 
friend  and  adviser.  The  first  poems  which 
he  pubhshed  after  his  change  of  i-esidence, 
including  the  Village  (1782),  received  great 
applause.  Doctor  Johnson  encouraged 
the  young  poet  to  persevere.  Burke  per- 
suaded him  to  study  theology,  and,  by  la- 
borious application,  without  having  visited 
a  university,  he  gained  an  academic  de 
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i,  ee.  The  duke  of  Rutland  conferred  on 
him  a  living  in  his  gift,  to  which  another 
was  afterwards  added.  Crabbe  now  mar- 
ried, and  became  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.  At  a  later  period,  he  received  a 
lucrative  benefice,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk ;  and,  in  1813,  he  was  made  rector 
of  Trowbridge.  The  study  of  theology, 
for  a  long  time,  withdrew  Mr.  Crabbe 
almost  entirely  from  poetic  labore.  As 
late  as  1807,  after  an  interrui)tion  of  almost 
20  years,  he  gave  some  new  poems  to  the 
public,  among  wliich  the  Borough  de- 
serves particular  mention.  His  latest 
work  is  the  Tales  of  the  Hall,  in  which 
two  brothers,  who  have  met  after  a  long 
separation,  describe  many  scenes  and 
events  which  they  have  witnessed.  His 
smaller  tales,  in  vei"se,  deserve  also  to  be 
mentioned.  His  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions,  and,  of  late  yeare,  he  has 
himself  made  a  collection  of  them.  His 
poetry  has  been  justly  compared  to  the 
painting  of  Teniers  and  Ostade,  being 
distinguished  for  truth,  accuracy  and  life. 
Its  charm  Ues  in  the  masterly  treatment 
of  subjects  which,  m  themselves,  have 
little  of  a  poetical  character.  His  muse 
loves  to  visit  the  huts  of  pOverty  and  mis- 
ery, and  describes  the  scenes  which  they 
exhibit  with  heart-rending  truth.  His 
descriptions  of  nature  are  living,  circum- 
stantial and  true.  Every  thing  about  him 
is  characteristic,  clear  and  simple.  He 
has  been  called  the  anatomist  of  the  human 
sovl. 

Crabeth,  Dierk  and  Wouter,  brothel's ; 
jiainters  on  glass  ;  said,  by  some,  to  be 
Grermans;  by  others,  to  be  Dutchmen. 
They  lived  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  at  Gouda, 
where  they  executed  11  paintings  on 
glass,  in  St.  John's  church,  which  are  still 
admired.  Wouter  excelled  in  exactness, 
Dierk  in  power.  The  art  of  painting  on 
glass,  according  to  some  accounts,  ceased 
with  them.  It  is  related  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  two  brothers  prevented  them  from 
commimicating  to  each  other  the  secret  of 
their  particular  style,  and  that  each,  on 
receiving  a  visit  from  the  other,  carefully 
concealed  such  of  his  works  as  were  not 
completed,  lest  the  obsen'ation  of  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  the  pauiting  miglit 
enable  his  brother  to  acquire  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  his  style. 

Cracow  :  a  repubhc  and  city  in  Poland, 
in  West  Galicia,  situated  on  an  extensive 
plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Rudawa  and  Vistula,  where  many  impor- 
tant commercial  roads  centre ;  Ion.  19^ 
57'  9"  E. ;  lat.  50°  3'  52"  N.  It  was  formerly 


the  capital  of  Poland,  and  though,  after- 
wards, Sigismund  III  (who  reigned  from 
1587  to  1()32)  fixed  the  royal  residence  at 
Warsaw,  still  it  remained,  till  1764,  the 
place  of  coronation.  It  contains  about 
25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  many  are 
Germans,  and  a  great  number  Jews.  It 
consists  of  Cracow  proper,  or  the  old 
city,  surrounded  with  fortifications,  walls 
and  ditches,  and  the  submbs  of  Stradom 
and  Clepar  on  the  left,  and  Casimir  on 
the  right,  bank  of  the  river  Vistula.  The 
traveller,  on  seeing  the  number  of  rich 
old  churches  and  towers,  the  lofty  castle, 
and  the  mass  of  houses,  spread  out  before 
him  on  the  boundless  plain,  would  sup- 
pose that  he  was  approaching  a  splendid 
city ;  but,  on  entering,  he  finds  a  labj^rinth 
of  crooked  and  dirty  streets,  bearing  the 
remains  of  former  splendor.  Cracow  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  formerly  bore  the 
title  of  dukt  of  Severia.  The  church  of 
the  c£isde  (a  Gothic  building  well  worth 
seeing),  the  richest  church  in  Galicia,  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  many  Polish 
kings,  the  tombs  of  the  famous  Sobiesld, 
of  Jos.  Poniatowski,  of  Kosciusko  and 
Dombrowski.  Of  the  other  72  churches, 
some  are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Anna  stands  the 
marble  monument  of  Copernicus.  On 
one  of  the  three  hills  near  Cracow  stands 
the  monument  of  Kosciusko,  120  feet 
high.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  prince  named  Crocus,  about 
A.  D.  700.  It  adopted  the  Magdeburg 
law  in  1257.  From  this  time,  it  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
has  possessed  a  good  miiversity,  with 
an  obsenatorj'.  The  university  Avas  re- 
modelled in  1817.  On  the  division  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  to  Austria, 
which  liad  already  taken  possession  of  the 
suburb  of  Casimir.  In  1809,  it  was,  to- 
gether witli  all  West  Galicia,  made  a  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  By  an  act  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  Cracow, 
with  a  territoiy  of  487  square  miles  and 
108,000  inhabitants  (of  whom  7300  are 
Jews,  and  1500  liiuherans),  was  declared 
a  rejjublic,  to  remain  pei-petually  neutral, 
and  to  be  governed  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1815.  The  city  has  a 
militia  for  its  defence.  The  taxes  are 
considerably  reduced,  a  part  of  the  debts 
paid,  and  useful  buildings  have  been 
erected.  The  three  powei"s,  under  whose 
protection  Cracow  is  (Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia),  on  the  5th  of  Oct.,  1826,  estab- 
lished a  new  course  of  study  for  the  uni- 
versity and  other  institutions  for  instruc- 
tion.   The  constitution,  signed  by  Met- 
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temich,  Rasumoffsky,  arid  Hardenberg, 
for  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  estab- 
lishes a  house  of  representatives,  and  a 
senate  with  a  president,  a  court  of  appeal, 
&c.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  the  corporations, 
together  with  three  deputies  of  the  senate, 
three  prelates  of  the  chapter,  three  doctors 
of  the  university,  and  six  judges.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  senate, 
consisting  of  twelve  senators,  eight  of 
whom  are  for  life,  and  four  for  a  limited 
period.  The  president  and  eight  of  the 
members  are  chosen  by  the  national  as- 
sembly ;  the  other  four  by  the  chapter 
and  the  university.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Catholics,  but  all  sects  ai-e  pro- 
tected. No  one  is  qualified  for  being  a 
senator  or  representative  without  having 
studied  ui  one  of  the  universities  of  Po- 
land. 

Cradle,  in  shipbuilding ;  a  frame  placed 
inider  tlie  bottom  of  a  ship,  in  order  to 
conduct  her,  smoothly  and  steadily,  into 
the  water,  whe;i  she  is  launched ;  at  which 
time  it  supports  her  weight  whilst  she 
slides  down  the  descent  or  sloping  passage 
called  the  ways,  which,  to  facilitate  her 
passage,  are  daubed  with  soap  and  tal- 
low. 

Craft,  in  sea  language,  signifies  all 
manner  of  nets,  lines,  hooks,  &c.,  used  in 
fishing.  Hence  little  vessels,  as  ketches, 
hoys,  smacks,  &c.,  of  the  kind  commonly 
used  in  the  fishing  trade,  are  called  small 
craft. 

Cramer,  Jolm  Andrew,  bom  Jan.,  1723, 
at  Johstadt,  near  Annaberg,  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  his  father  was  a  poor 
clergyman,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  in 
1742,  where  he  supported  himself  by  his 
literary  laboi-s  and  private  instruction.  In 
connexion  with  Ebert,  Joh.  Elias  Schle- 
gel,  Ga^rtner,  Geller,  Klopstock,  Rabener 
and  other  young  men,  whose  labors  had  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Gennan  taste,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  editing  tlie  Bremischen  Beitrage, 
and  hkewise  the  Sammlung  vermischter 
Schrijlen  von  den  Verfassem  der  bremischen 
Beitrage.  In  1754,  by  the  influence  of 
Klopstock,  he  was  appointed  court  preach- 
er and  consistorial  counsellor  of  king 
Frederic  V  at  Copenhagen,  and,  in  17G5, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  same  place. 
Here  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved, 
and  received  the  surname  der  Eyegode 
(the  very  good).  The  revolution,  which 
caused  the  downfall  of  count  Struensee 
and  the  queen  Caroline  Matilda,  occa- 
sioned also  the  disgrace  of  Cramer,  and 
induced  him,  in  1771,  to  accept  of  an 


invitation  to  Liibeck.  In  1774,  however, 
he  was  invited  to  Kiel  as  pro-chancellor 
and  first  professor  of  theologj^ ;  and,  ten 
yeai-s  after,  was  appointed  chancellor  and 
curator  of  the  university.  He  died  in 
1788,  with  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  poet,  a  fertile  author, 
one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators,  and  a  man 
of  a  noble  character  and  an  active  zeal 
for  the  public  good.  Besides  many  his- 
torical and  theological  works,  he  wrote 
a  poetical  translation  of  the  psalms,  and 
three  volumes  of  poems,  of  which  the 
odes  and  hymns  are  the  best. 

His  son,  Charles  Frederic  Cramer  (bom 
in  1752,  died  in  1807),  was  likewise  an 
author,  and  lived  long  in  Paris,  whitlier 
he  was  drawn  by  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  French  revolution.  His  jour- 
nal, which  he  kept  with  great  care,  con- 
tains much  information,  as  his  house  was 
the  point  of  union  of  many  distinguished 
men,  and  he  was  concerned  in  important 
transactions. 

Cramp  (kramp,  Dutch),  in  architecture 
and  sculpture  ;  pieces  of  iron,  bronze,  or 
other  metal,  bent  at  each  end,  by  which 
stones  in  buildings,  and  limbs,  &c.,  of 
statues,  are  held  together.  The  ancient 
Romans  made  great  use  of  cramps  in  their 
buildmgs,  and  the  cupidity  of  modem 
barbarians,  like  pope  Barberini,  has  de- 
stroyed many  a  fine  work  for  the  sake  of 
the  bronze  used  in  its  construction.  The 
Pantheon,  with  its  fine  portico,  by  Agrippa, 
and  the  Coliseum,  have  suflTered  most 
from  these  wanton  aggressions,  and  the 
baldachin  of  St.  Peter's,  and  some  eighty 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  are  nearly  all 
that  we  have  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  which  the  world  could 
boast. 

Cranberry;  a  small  red  fruit,  pro- 
duced by  a  slender,  wiry  plant  {vacdnium 
oxycoccos),  growing  in  peaty  bogs  and 
marshy  grounds  in  Russia,  Sweden,  the 
north  of  England  and  Germany,  and  in 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  small, 
somewhat  oval,  and  rolled  back  at  the 
edges,  and  the  stem  is  thread-shaped  and 
ti-ailing.  The  blossoms  are  small,  but 
beautiful,  each  consisting  of  four  distinct 
petals,  rolled  back  to  the  base,  and  of  a 
deep  flesh  color.  The  American  cran- 
berry ( V.  macrocarpon),  growing  in  bogs 
principally,  on  sandy  soils,  and  on  high 
lands,  fi-equent  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
is  a  larger  and  more  upright  plant  than 
the  last,  with  less  convex,  more  oblong, 
much  larger  leaves.  The  berries  are 
larger,  of  a  brighter  red,  and  collected  in 
great  abundance  for  making  tarts,  jelly, 
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&c.  They  are  also  exported  to  Europe, 
but  are  not  considered  there  equal  to  tlie 
Russian  cranberries.  These  li-uits  are 
collected,  in  America,  by  means  of  a  rake ; 
in  Germany,  by  wooden  combs.  In  Eng- 
land, they  are  picked  by  hand,  as  they 
grow  there  but  scantily.  They  are  pre- 
served with  sugar,  much  of  wliich  is 
required  to  correct  the  natural  tartness  of 
the  berries.  In  England,  they  are  pre- 
served diy  in  bottles,  corked  so  closely 
as  to  exclude  the  external  air :  some  per- 
sons, however,  fill  up  the  bottles  wth 
spring  water.  They  keep  very  long  in 
fresh  and  pure  water.  At  sea,  they  are  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  few  articles  of 
diet  which  can  be  had.  In  the  Pomarium 
Britannicum,  by  Phillips  (London,  1827), 
it  is  stated,  that,  in  1826,  cranbeiries  ar- 
rived in  England  from  New  Holland, 
which  were  much  superior  in  flavor  to 
those  of  Europe  and  America. 

Crane  {grus,  Pal.,  &c.);  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  graUa,  L. ; 
and,  by  the  great  Swedish  naturalist^ 
comprised  in  his  extensive  genus  ardecL, 
though  properly  ranked  as  a  distinct  ge- 
nus by  all  subsequent  naturalists.  The 
distinctive  characters  of  this  genus  are  as 
follows :  The  bill  is  but  little  cleft,  is  com- 
pressed, attenuated  towards  the  jwint,  and 
rather  obtuse  at  its  extremity ;  the  man- 
dibles are  subcqual,  with  vertical  margins, 
die  upper  being  convex,  with  a  wide  fur- 
•  row  on  each  side  at  the  base,  which  be- 
comes obliterated  before  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  bill.  The  nostrils  are  situ- 
ated in  these  furrows,  and  are  medial- 
concave,  elliptical,  pei-vious,  and  closed 
j)Osteriorly  by  a  membrane.  The  tongue 
is  fleshy,  bioad  and  acute.  The  ophthal- 
mic region  and  lora  are  feathered,  though 
the  head  is  generally  bald,  rough,  and 
sometimes  crested.  The  body  is  cylin- 
drical, having  long  and  stout  feet.  The 
naked  space  above  the  tarsus  is  extensive, 
and  the  latter  is  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  middle  toe.  The  toes  are  of  mod- 
erate length,  covered  with  scvi&UcR,  or 
small  plates,  and  submtu-gined ;  a  rudi- 
mental  membrane  connects  the  outer  one 
at  base  ;  the  inner  is  free  ;  the  hind  toe  is 
shorter  than  a  joint  of  the  middle  one,  and 
is  articulated  with  the  taraus,  elevated 
from  the  ground ;  the  nails  are  tile-shaped, 
fiilculatc,  and  obtuse  ;  the  middle  one  has 
its  cutting  edge  entire ;  tlie  hind  nail  is 
the  longest;  the  wings  are  moderate, with 
the  first  and  fifth  primaries  subequal ;  the 
tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathere. 
These  birds  are  generally  of  considerable 
size,  and  remarkable  for  tlieir  long  necks 
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and  stilt-like  legs,  which  eminently  fit 
them  for  living  in  marshes  and  situations 
subject  to  inundations,  where  they  usually 
seek  their  food.  This  is  principally  of 
vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  the  seeds 
of  vaiious  plants,  or  grains  jjlundered 
from  grounds  recently  ploughed  and  sown. 
They  also  devour  insects,  worms,  frogs, 
lizards,  reptiles,  small  fish,  and  the  spawn 
of  various  aquatic  animals.  They  build 
their  nests  among  bushes,  or  upon  tus- 
sucks  in  the  marshes,  constructing  tlicm 
of  rushes,  reeds,  &c.,  surmounted  by 
some  soft  material,  so  high  that  they 
may  cover  the  eggs  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion. They  lay  but  two  eggs,  for  whose 
incubation  the  male  and  female  alternately 
take  their  place  on  the  nest.  During  the 
time  that  one  is  thus  engaged,  the  other 
acts  as  a  vigilant  sentinel ;  and,  when  the 
young  are  liatched,  both  parents  unite  in 
protecting  them.  The  cranes  annually 
migrate  to  distant  regions,  and  perform 
voyages  astonishing  for  their  great  length 
and  hazardous  character.  They  are  re- 
markable for  making  numerous  cireles 
and  evolutions  in  the  air,  when  setting 
out  on  their  journeys,  and  generally  form 
an  isosceles  triangle,  led  by  one  of  the 
strongest  of  their  number,  whose  trumpet- 
like voice  is  heard  as  if  directing  their 
advance,  when  the  flock  is  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  entirely  out  of  sight.  To  this 
call-note  of  the  leader  the  flock  frequently 
respond  by  a  imited  clangor,  which,  heard 
at  such  a  distance,  docs  not  produce  an 
unpleasing  eflfect.  From  the  sagacity 
with  wliich  these  birds  vary  their  flight, 
according  to  the  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
regarded  as  indicators  of  events ;  and  their 
mancEuvres  were  attentively  watched  by 
the  augurs  and  aruspices — a  circmnstance 
which,  together  with  their  general  harm- 
lessness  and  apparent  gravity  of  demeanor, 
led  to  their  being  held  in  a  sort  of  vene- 
ration, even  by  some  civilized  nations. 
When  obliged  to  take  wing  from  the 
ground,  cranes  rise  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, striking  quickly  with  their  wings, 
and  trailing  their  feet  along  and  near  the 
ground,  until  they  have  gained  a  suflicient 
elevation  to  commence  wheeling  in  cir- 
cles, which  grow  wider  and  wider,  until 
they  have  soared  to  the  highest  regions  of 
the  air.  When  their  flight  is  high  and 
silent,  it  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
continued  fine  weather ;  they  fly  low  and 
are  noisy  in  cloudy,  wet  or  stormy  weather. 
Against  approaching  storms,  the  cranes, 
like  various  other  birds  of  lofty  flighty 
readily  guard,  by  ascending  above  the 
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level  of  the  clouds,  aiid  the  atmospheric 
currents  which  bear  tliem  ;  and  this  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  gust  is  not  lost 
sight  of  by  Virgil : — 

" Nunquam  imprudentibus  imber 

Obfuit :  aut  ilium  8urgentem  vallibus  imis 
Aeriae  fugere  grues  ;  aut  bucula,"  &c. 

Georg.  I.,  373—5. 

When  a  flock  of  cranes  is  engaged  in 
feeding,  or  while  it  is  at  rest,  when  the 
birds  sleep  standing  on  one  foot,  with  the 
head  under  the  wing,  one  of  the  number 
acts  as  sentinel,  and  keeps  a  vigilant 
watch,  alarming  the  whole  if  any  enemy 
approach  or  the  slightest  danger  threaten. 
Two  species  of  this  genus  are  known  to 
inhabit  the  U.  States — the  whooping  crane 
( G.  Americana)  and  the  brown  or  sand- 
hill crane  (G.  Caiuidensis,  Bonap.)  The 
fu-st  named  derive  tlieir  trivial  appellation 
from  their  loud,  clear,  piercing  cry,  which 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
If  wounded,  they  attack  the  sportsman  or 
his  dog  with  great  spirit,  and  are  said  to 
have  occasionally  driven  their  long,  point- 
ed bill  through  the  hand  of  a  man.  Wil- 
son states  tliat,  during  winter,  they  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  low  grounds  and 
rice  plantations  of  the  Southern  States, 
seeking  for  grain  and  insects.  He  met 
with  a  number  of  them,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  near  Waccamau  river,  in  South 
CaroUna,  and  saw  another  flock  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  about  the  20th  of  March. 
They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant,  and,  con- 
sequently, shot  with  difficulty.  They 
sometimes  rise  spiially  in  the  air  to  a  vast 
height,  their  mingled  screams  resembUng 
the  fiill  crj'  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  even 
when  they  are  almost  out  of  sight.  They 
are  distinguished  from  other  cranes  by 
the  comparative  baldness  of  their  heads, 
and  by  the  broad  flag  of  plumage  project- 
ing over  the  tail.  Their  general  color  is 
pure  white.  The  brown  or  sandhill  crane 
is  of  an  ash  color,  generally,  with  shades  or 
clouds  of  pale-brown  and  sky-blue :  brown 
prevails  upon  the  shoulders  and  back. 
It  is  a  very  stately  bird,  being  above  six 
feet  long,  from  the  toes  to  the  point  of 
the  beak,  when  extended,  and  its  wings 
measure  eight  or  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
When  standing  erect,  the  sandhill  crane  is 
full  five  feet  high  ;  the  tail  is  quite  short, 
but  the  feathers  pendent  on  each  side  of 
the  rump  are  very  long,  of  a  dehcate 
silky  softness,  and  sharp-pointed.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  bare  of  feathei-s,  and 
of  a  reddish  rose  color,  but  thinly  barbed 
with  short,  stiff",  black  hair.  When  the 
wings  are  moved  in  flight,  their  strokes 
are  slow,  moderate  and  regular,  and,  even 


when  at  a  considerable  distance  above  us, 
we  plainly  hear  the  quill-feathers,  as  their 
shafts  and  webs  rub  upon  one  another, 
creaking  hke  the  joints  of  a  vessel  in  a 
tempestuous  sea  (Bartram).  The  sand- 
hill crane  is  common,  and  breeds  in  the 
savannas  of  Florida.  It  is  also  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  American  states  and 
territories.  It  is  most  rare  in  the  middle 
portions  of  tlie  Union. 

Craniology.  (See  Phrenology.) 
Crakk  ;  an  iron  axis  with  the  end  brut 
like  an  elbow,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
a  piston,  the  saw  in  a  sawmill,  &c.,  caus- 
ing it  to  rise  and  fall  at  every  turn  ;  also  for 
turning  a  grindstone,  (ic.  The  common 
crank  aflbrds  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  useful  metliods  for  changing  circu- 
lar into  alternate  motion,  and  vice  versa. 
Double  and  triple  cranks  are  likewise  of 
the  great(!st  use  for  transmitting  circular 
motion  to  a  distance.  In  fact,  cranks 
belong  to  those  few  simple  elements  on 
which  tlie  most  complicated  machines 
rest,  and  v.'hich,  like  the  lever,  are  con- 
stantly employed. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  famous  in  the  Eng- 
lish refoiTOation,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  was  born  in  1489.  He  entered  as  a 
student  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1503,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  obtained 
a  fellowship,  and,  in  1523,  was  chosen 
reader  of  theological  lectures  in  his  col- 
lege, and  examiner  of  candidates  for  de- 
grees hi  divinity.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation on  the  then  meditated  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII  from  his  first  wife,  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  Cranmer  remarked  that 
the  question  of  its  propriety  might  be 
better  decided  by  consulting  learned  di- 
vines and  mcml)ers  of  the  universities  tlian 
by  an  appeal  to  the  jjope.  The  opinion 
tlius  delivered  having  been  reported  to  the 
king  by  doctor  Fox,  his  majesty  was  high- 
ly delighted  with  it,  exclaiming,  at  the 
prospect  it  afforded  him  of  being  able  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  gratification 

of  his  passions,  "By  ,  the  man  has 

got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear !"  Cranmer 
was  sent  for  to  court,  made  a  king's  chap- 
lain, and  commanded  to  write  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  the  divorce.  In  1530, 
he  was  sent  abroad,  with  others,  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  the  divines  and  canonists 
of  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  on  the 
validity  of  the  king's  mamage.  At  Rome, 
he  presented  his  treatise  to  the  pope,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Germany,  where 
he  obtained  for  his  opinions  the  sanction 
of  a  great  number  of  German  divines  and 
civilians,  and  formed  such  intimate  con- 
nexions with  the  rising  party  of  the  Prot- 
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cstants,  as  probably  influenced  greatly  his 
future  conduct.  He  also  contracted  mar- 
riage, tliougli  in  holy  ordere,  with  the 
niece  of  doctor  Osiander,  a  famous  Protes- 
tant divine.  Cranmer  was  employed  by 
the  king  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands; 
after  whicli  he  was  ordered  home,  to  take 
possession  of  the  metropohtan  see  of  Can- 
terbury. He  hesitated  to  accept  of  this 
dignity,  professing  to  be  scrupulous  about 
applying  to  the  pope  for  the  bulls  necessa- 
ry for  his  consecration.  This  difficulty 
was  obviated  by  a  vague  and  secret  prot- 
estation, which  can  be  justified  only  on 
the  Jesuitical  principle  of  the  lawfulness 
of  mental  reservations  or  virtual  falsehoods. 
The  application  being  therefore  made  in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  pall  and  bulls  were  sent.  Soon  after, 
he  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance,  by 
pronouncing  sentence  of  divorce  between 
Ilenry  and  Catharine,  and  confirming  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
pope  threatened  excommunication,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  was  immediately 
passed  for  abolishing  the  pope's  suprema- 
cy, and  declaring  the  king  chief  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  archbishop 
employed  all  his  influence  in  forwarding 
such  measures  as  might  give  permanence 
to  the  reformation.  The  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  dispersed  among 
the  people ;  the  monastic  institutions  were 
suppressed ;  the  superstitious  observances 
connected  with  them  were  abolished  ;  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
all  ranks  in  the  principles  of  the  prevailing 
party.  In  1536,  the  casuistry  of  Cranmer 
was  a  second  time  exerted  to  gratify  the 
base  passions  of  his  tyrannical  sovereign. 
When  Anne  Boleyn  was  destined  to  lose 
her  reputation  and  hei  life,  that  the  king 
might  take  another  consort,  it  was  deter- 
mined also  to  bastardize  her  issue  ;  and  the 
archbishop  meanly  stooped  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  divorce,  on  the  plea  that  the 
queen  had  confessed  to  him  her  having 
been  contracted  to  lord  Percy,  before  her 
marriage  with  the  king.  The  compli- 
ances of  the  primate  sei-ved  to  ensure  him 
the  gratitude  of  Henry,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  make  some  important  sacrifices 
to  royal  prejudice,  which  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  ancient  faith,  where  that  did 
not  tend  to  curb  the  king's  own  passions 
or  prerogatives.  In  1539  was  passed  an 
act  of  parliament,  called  the  bloocbf  act, 
condemning  to  death  all  who  supported 
the  right  of  marriage  of  priests,  and  com- 
munion of  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  and 
who  opposed  transubstantiation,  auricular 


confession,  vows  of  chastity  and  the  neces- 
sity of  private  masses.  Cranmer  oppos- 
ed, as  long  as  he  dared,  this  enactment ; 
but,  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  gave  way, 
and  sent  his  own  wife  back  to  her  friends 
in  Germany.  He  subsequently  succeeded 
in  carrying  some  points  in  favor  of  further 
reformation  ;  and,  in  1540,  he  published  a 
work  for  popular  use,  chiefly  of  his  own 
composition,  entitled  the  Necessary  Eru- 
dition of  a  Christian  Man.  On  the  death 
of  Henrj',  in  1546 — 7,  the  archbishop  was 
left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
member  of  the  regency  appointed  to  gov- 
ern the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VI.  He  united  his  interest  with 
that  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  proceeded  to  mod- 
el the  church  of  England  according  to  the 
notions  of  Zuinglius,  rattier  than  those  of 
Luther.  By  his  instrumentality,  the  litur- 
gy was  drawn  up  and  established  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  articlas  of  religion 
were  compiled,  the  validity  of  which  was 
enforced  by  royal  authority,  and  for  which 
infallibihty  was  claimed.  Under  Cran- 
mer's  ecclesiastical  government,  Joan  Bo- 
cher  and  George  van  Paris  were  burnt  as 
heretics ;  and  the  fate  of  the  former  is 
rendered  peculiarly  striking  by  the  fact 
that  the  primate,  by  his  spiritual  authority 
and  pressing  importunity,  constrained  the 
young  king  to  sign  the  death  wanant  for 
the  auto-da-fi  of  the  unhappy  criminal, 
which  he  would  not  do  till  he  had  disbur- 
dened his  own  conscience,  by  telling  the 
archbishop  that,  if  the  deed  were  sinful,  he 
should  answer  for  it  to  God.  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  princess  Mary  from  the  crown, 
by  the  will  of  her  brother,  was  a  measure 
in  which  Cranmer  joined  the  partisans  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  apparently  in  opposition 
to  his  own  judgment.  With  others  who 
had  been  most  active  in  her  elevation,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  accession 
of  Mary.  That  princess  had  personal 
obligations  to  Cranmer,  who  is  said  to 
have  preserved  her  from  the  anger  of  her 
father,  which  menaced  her  with  dcstiuc- 
tion,  for  her  pertinacious  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  but  she  could  not  forget  or 
forgive  the  disgi-ace  of  her  motlier  and 
herself,  in  effecting  which,  the  archbishop 
had  been  so  important  an  agent ;  he  was 
therefore  destined  to  become  the  victim 
of  popish  ascendency.  He  Avas  tried  be- 
fore commissioners  sent  from  Rome,  on 
the  charges  of  blasphemy,  perjurj^,  incon- 
tinence and  heresy,  and  cited  to  appear 
within  80  days  at  Rome,  to  deUver,  in 
person,  his  vindication  to  the  pope.  To 
comply  with  this  mandate  was  impossible. 
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as  he  was  detained  in  prison ;  nevertheless 
he  was  declared  contumacious  for  not 
making  his  appearance,  and  sentenced  to 
be  degraded  and  deprived  of  office.  After 
this,  flattering  promises  were  made,  which 
induced  him  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his 
alleged  erroi-s,  and  become,  in  fact,  a 
Catholic  convert.  The  triumph  of  his 
enemies  was  now  complete,  and  nodiing 
was  wanting  but  the  sacrifice  of  their 
abused  and  degraded  victim.  Oxford 
was  the  scene  of  his  execution ;  but,  to 
make  the  tragedy  more  impressive,  he 
was  placed  on  a  scaffold  in  St  Mary's 
church,  the  day  he  was  to  suffer,  there  to 
listen  to  a  declaration  of  his  faults  and 
heresies,  his  extorted  penitence,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  expiating,  by  his  death, 
errors  which  Heaven  alone  could  pardon, 
but  which  were  of  an  enormity  too  por- 
tentous to  be  passed  over  by  an  earthly 
tribunal.  Those  who  planned  this  pro- 
ceetling  accomplished  but  half  their  ob- 
ject. Instead  of  confessing  the  justness 
of  his  sentence,  and  submitting  to  it  in 
silence,  or  imploring  mercy,  he  calmly 
acknowledged  that  the  fear  of  death  had 
made  him  belie  his  conscience ;  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  afford  him  con- 
solation but  the  prospect  of  extenuating 
his  guilt  by  cncoimtering,  as  a  Protestant 
penitent,  with  firmness  and  resignation, 
the  fiery  torments  which  awaited  him. 
He  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  stake, 


where  he  behaved  with  the  resolution  of 
a  martyr,  keeping  his  riglit  hand,  with 
which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  ex- 
tended in  the  flames,  that  it  might  be  con- 
sumed before  the  rest  of  his  body,  exclaim- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  "  That  unworthy 
Jiand  !"  He  was  executed  March  21, 
1555—6.  The  fate  of  Cranmer  has  shed 
a  false  lustre  over  his  character,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  reputation  of  a  Protestant 
martyr,  while  he  was,  in  reality,  the  vic- 
tim of  party  malice  and  personal  revenge. 
Successively  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a 
Zuinglian,  a  defender  of  transubstantiation, 
and  then  a  persecutor  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  doctrine,  the  soundness,  if  not 
the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  may  fairly  be 
questioned.  Even  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, as  a  reformer,  is  rendered  somewhat 
doubtful,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  ob- 
tained, on  very  advantageous  terms,  nu- 
merous grants  of  estates  which  had  be- 
longed to  suppressed  monasteries.  His 
private  character,  however,  was  amiable  •, 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  his  princi- 
ples, no  doubts  can  exist  as  to  the  eminence 
of  his  talents.  His  continued  favor  with 
the  capricious  Henry  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  his  menttd  superiority.  He  steadily  pur- 
sued his  grand  object,  the  independence 
of  the  English  church,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  wliich  he  contributed  far  beyond 
any  other  individual 


JVote  to  the  Article  Colombia,  in  this  Volume. 

According  to  our  promise  in  that  article,  we  give  here  the  principal  facts  which 
have  occurred  in  Colombia  since  the  article  went  to  press,  though  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  establishment  of  tranquillity  in  that  country.  In  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1830,  Venezuela  declared  herself  uideijendent  of  Colombia,  at  the  instigation  of 
general  Paez.  Some  accounts  say  he  compelled  the  Venezuelians  to  take  this  step. 
Bolivar,  alxjut  the  same  time,  solemnly  declared,  at  Bogota,  every  imputation  against 
him  as  aiming  at  a  crown  to  be  false.  A  convention  is  now  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  new  constitution  for  Colombia.  The  character  of  the  projected  con- 
stitution, accorduig  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  received,  is  quite  liberal.  Whether 
it  is  2idapted  to  the  state  of  the  country,  is  another  consideration.  Bohvar  is  said  to  lie 
sinking  in  popularity.  He  retired  in  February  temporarily  from  the  government,  on 
account  of  ill  health.  It  is  rejwrted  that  Paez  is  using  forcible  means  to  compel  the 
Venezuelians  to  remain  separate  fh)m  Colombia,  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  unite 
under  a  federal  government. 
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